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[Fxtmrt  from  act  of  Congress  of  June  IS,  189S,  defining  the  duties  of  the  Industrial  Commission  and 

showing  the  scope  of  its  inquiries.] 

Sec.  2.  That  it  sliall  l)e  tlic  duty  of  tins  eomnii^ion  to  investigate  (jnestionH  per- 
taining to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to  husinepf!, 
and  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  sucli  legislation  as  it  may  d(.»em  best  upon 
these  subjects. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  information  an<l  suggc-^t  such  laws  as  may  be 
made  a  basis  for  uniform  U»gislation  l)y  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in  order  t^) 
harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  l)e  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the 
producer,  and  the  consumer. 
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Industrial  Commission, 

December  ^,  J901. 
To  the  Fifty -HeiHmth  Cimgrem: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  a  report  on  the  Relations  and  Conditions  of  Capital  and 
Labor  in  the  Mining  Industry,  prepared  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  18,  1898. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  this 
subject  will  be  submitted  in  its  general  final  report. 
Respectfully, 

Albert  Clarke,  CJuii'nnan, 
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REVIEW  OF  EVIDENCE. 


The  foUowinf?  review  of  evidence  covers  the  testimony  taken  before  the  Industrial 
Gommidsion  and  its  sulxiommission  on  mining.  Most  of  the  testimony  r^arding  the 
conditions  of  capital  and  labor  in  coal  mining  in  the  Eastern  States  was  taken  at 
Washington  in  1899,  but  additional  statements  of  one  or  two  leading  representatives 
of  the  employers  and  employees  of  this  industry  were  secured  in  1901.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  testimony  regarding  the  alleged  combinations  of  railroads  entering 
the  anthracite  coal  field  was  also  taken  in  1901,  and  is  printed  in  the  volume  on 
transportation  *  (vol.  ix,  pp.  461-610).  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  special 
report  on  Labor  prganizations,  Strikes,  and  Arbitration  (vol.  xvii),  for  a  description 
of  the  organizations  of  miners  and  of  the  system  of  joint  agreements  prevailing  in  the 
industry.  Testimony  relating  to  the  conditions  of  mining  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  was  taken  chiefly  by  a  subcommission  which  visited  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Idaho  during  the  summer  of  1899.  This  subcommission  also  took  a  large  amount  of 
testimony  regarding  the  riot  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  region  in  April,  1899,  and  the 
Bubeequent  events  there. 

CAPITAL  EMPLOYED  IN  MINING— WESTERN  STATES. 

Testimony  regarding  the  conditions  of  mine  labor  in  the  Western  States  was  given 
es^xicially  by  Mr.  Coates,  president  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor;  Mr.  Clark, 
a  member  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Labor  and  a  coal  miner;  Mr.  Smith,  deputy 
commissioner  of  labor  of  Colorado;  Mr.  Sullivan,  a  precious  metal  miner  of  Colorado; 
Mr.  Wright,  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  Denver;  Mr.  Callis,  a  coal  miner  of  Utah; 
and  Mr.  Thomas,  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah.  The  witnesses  first  above  named,  who 
testified  regarding  the  conditions  of  the  mining  industry  generally,  also  discussed 
labor  questions. 

General  conditions  of  the  precious-metal  mining  industry. — Representatives  of  the 
precious-metal  mines  and  smelters  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idaho  testifying  in  1899 
agreed  in  stating  that  the  general  conditions  of  the  mining  industry  in  those  States 
at  that  time  were  decidedly  prosperous.  While  several  witnesses  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  discoveries,  more  capital  has  been  put 
into  the  ground  than  the  value  of  the  product  heretofore  extracted,  the  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  mining  business  is  becoming  a  more  certain  one.  The 
possibility  of  profitable  mining,  notwithstanding  the  great  decrease  in  the  price  of 
silver  during  the  past  30  years,  has  resulted  largely,  according  to  the  statements  of 
these  witnesses,  from  great  improvements  in  the  methods  of  mining,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  methods  of  extracting  metals  from  ores.'  Mr.  Hanauer  especially  states 
that  the  silver  mines  in  Utah  are  making  more  money  with  silver  selling  at  60  cents 
than  when  it  was  90  cents,  and  Mr.  Grant  makes  a  somewhat  similar  statement. 

^  The  review  of  that  evidence  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of  this  review. 

'Grant,  pp.  le^-lSS;  Lee,  pp.  237,  241;  Hill,  pp.  370,  380,  381;  Hanauer,  pp.  606,  608,  616;  Allen, p. 668; 
Chambers,  pp.  580,  588;  Terhune,  pp.  590,  596,  597;  Burbidge,  pp.  458,  459. 
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VI  INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION: THE   MINING    INDUSTRIES. 

Several  witiiewaes  referred  to  the  jjreat  improvement  in  tlie  machinery  uped  in 
mining,  and  especnally  to  the  incretined  use  of  eleetric  machinery.  They  Inilieved 
that  the  demand  for  labor  had  rather  been  inereastnl  than  decreaseii  by  the  use  of 
machinery,  iKvanse  of  tlie  extension  of  mining  operations ' 

A  further  reason  why  mining  of  precious  metals  has  l)erome  more  profitable  waa 
said  to  he  the  increased  prtnluction  of  gold,  lead,  copi)er,  and  other  metals  which 
are  found  in  conne<!tion  with  silver,  and  the  more  effective  extraction  of  which 
makes  possible  the  mining  of  much  lower  grade  ores  than  formerly.* 

The  extraction  of  silver  and  other  precious  metals  from  ores  is  accomplished  either 
by  stamping  mills,  in  which  the  ore  is  crushed  and  the  prec^ious  metals  washe<i  out; 
by  smelting  works,  in  which  the  metals  are  obtained  by  i)rocesses  of  melting;  or  by 
what  is  known  as  the  **cyani<ie  pnx'ess."  The  smelting  process,  which  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  intrcKluction,  made  it  possible,  accor<ling  to  statements  of  smelter 
ojH»rators  and  one  or  two  other  witnesses,  to  handle  profitably  grades  of  ores  that 
could  not  be  usihI  to  advantage  under  the  stamping  process.  By  smelting  espei'ially 
all  the  different  metals  in  the  ores  are  extracted.  Constant  improvements  are  being 
made  in  the  processes  of  smelting,  while  the  practice  of  concentrating  ores  at  the  place 
of  mining,  in  onler  to  decrease  the  weight  which  must  be  shipix»<i  to  the  smelting 
works,  has  also  increased  the  profitableness  of  mining  operations.  Moreover,  the 
establishment  of  local  smelters  in  the  leading  mining  districts  has  resulted  in  ec^>nomy 
as  comj)ared  with  earlier  times  when  it  was  necessary  to  ship  ores  long  distances  to 
the  few  existing  smelters.' 

The  charges  for  smelting  were,  in  1899,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  (^rant, 
reasonable.  Indeed,  it  was  maintained  that  prior  to  the  combination  of  smeltera 
into  tlie  Americiin  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  in  that  year  the  charges  were  often 
unprofitably  low.  It  was  claimed  by  these  witnesses  that  the  improvcmentM  in  pro- 
cesses of  reduction  have  for  the  most  part  gone  to  benefit  the  mine  ownen*.  One 
witness,  Mr.  Doyle,  complaineil  of  dis(!ri  mi  nation  in  the  charges  of  a  certain  smelter 
in  favor  of  another  mine  as  compared  with  his  own,  and  Ix'lieved  that,  out  of  the 
charge  to  his  mine,  somebody  got  a  rebate.* 

The  American  SmeU'uuj  ami  Refining  Comjmni/.^ — At  the  time  when  the  Industrial 
Commission  took  testimony  in  Colorado  and  other  Western  States,  July,  1899,  a 
cond)ination  known  as  the  Americiin  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  had  very 
recently  been  formed.  It  was  incorporateil  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  with  a  capi- 
talization of  about  1555,000,000.  1 1  included,  according  to  the  testimony  of  its  manager, 
Mr.  ( irant,  7  smeltera  in  Colorado  and  others  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Omaha.  Another 
witness  believed  that  the  combination  included  3  smelters  in  Ut^Ui,  2  in  Omaha,  and 
1  in  Kansas  City,  besides  those  in  Colorado.  Mr.  Hanauer  and  Mr.  Terhune,  wlio 
sold  out  a  smelter  at  Salt  Lake  City,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  cond)inat.ion  was 
greatly  overc^ipitalized,  stating  that  much  more  was  paid  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  plants 
than  they  cost.  The  manager  of  the  combination  admitted  that  its  i)referred  stock 
covered  the  value  of  its  plants  and  that  the  connnon  stock  was  bonus.* 

The  manager  of  the  company  as8erte<i  that  its  formation  was  caused  primarily  by 
the  ruinous  competition  which  had  existed.  It  was  expected  that  various  economies 
could  be  secured  bv  more  favorable  location  of  plants,  bv  control  of  different  classes 
of  ore  for  projx^r  combination  in  smelting,  and  by  other  improvements.  This  witness 
and  two  or  three  others  expressed  the  ])elief  that  the  combination  would  not  increase 
charges  for  smelting,  unfairly  or  otherwise  result  in  injury  to  mine  owners.  There 
was  still  at  this  time  (1899),  as  was  i)ointe<i  out,  a  considerable  degree  of  competition. 


xiii,  pp.93-99. 
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One  witness  claimed  that  the  firm  of  M.  Guggenheim  &  Song,  which  owne<l  smeUers 
in  Mexico,  New  Jersey,  and  one  very  large  plant  in  Colortido,  lia<l  a  capital  bac^k  of  it 
conniderably  greater  than  that  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 
It  was  also  maintained  that  if  the  combination  attempted  to  clone  favorably  situated 
plants  and  to  raise  charges  new  competitors  would  soon  come  in,  etii>ecially  since 
smelters  must  be  located  in  numerous  places,  convenient  to  ore.* 

Mr.  Chambers,  however,  a  mine  operator,  feared  that  the  combination  would  prob- 
ably possess  considerable  power  to  dictate  the  price  of  ores,  that  it  would  be  likely 
to  discriminate  between  different  producers,  and  that  by  dismantling  some  of  its 
works  it  would  injure  various  communities.* 

The  manager  of  the  combination  expressed  the  hope  that  it  might  be  able  to  secure 
more  favorable  marketing  of  the  silver  and  lead  which  it  produces  than  the  small 
separate  plants  could  do.  It  could  especially  withhold  its  product  during  times  of 
low  prices,  selecting  the  most  favorable  times  for  disposing  of  it' 

Two  or  three  witnesses  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  formation  of  the  combination 
was  likely  to  result  in  the  injury  of  labor,  particularly  through  the  closing  of  certain 
plants;  by  which  men  would  be  forced  to  leave  their  homes  and,  in  many  cases,  to 
change  their  employment*  Others  maintaine<l,  however,  that  men  already  displaced 
by  the  closing  of  plants  had  found,  and  that  others  would  in  the  future  be  able  to 
find,  employment  in  other  smelters,  and  that  no  injury  to  labor  would  arise  from 
the  combination.^ 

CondilwriH  in  the  ciKil  and  iron  induitirii's  in  Colorado  and  L'tah. — Coal-mine  operators 
and  other  witnesses  in  Colorado  and  Utah  spoke  of  the  very  large  areas  in  those  States 
which  are  underlain  with  coal,  and  of  the  thickness  of  the  veins.  The  Utah  cx)al  is 
said  to  be  of  rather  low  grade.  There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  industry,  and 
it  w&i^  reported  in  1899  to  l>e  generally  pnjsperous.  Coal  is  sold  for  the  most  part  for 
steam  and  domestic  uses  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  a  little  going  also  to  California.* 

It  is  asserted  that  most  of  the  coal  mines  of  Utah  are  affiliated  with  the  railroads, 
and  that  the  freight  rates  on  coal  are  very  high.  The  coal  mine  insjHictor  of  Utah 
said  that  it  costs  from  $1.75  to  $2  to  haul  a  ton  of  coal  80  or  90  miles  in  Utah.' 

Mr.  Beaman,  manager  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  testified  in  detail 
regarding  that  corporation.  It  was  forme<l  in  1892  by  the  combination  of  2  large 
companies  and  2  or  3  smaller  ones,  l)etvveen  which  there  had  l)een  sharp  competi- 
tion. The  combination  had,  in  1899,  11  coal  mines  in  Colorado  in  operation,  7  not 
in  operation,  2  coke  plants  in  New  Mexico,  4  iron  mines  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Wyoming,  and  steel  plants  at  Bessemer,  Colo.  It  employed  about  6,000  miners  and 
produced  in  1898  2,630,000  tons  of  coal  and  322,000  tons  of  coke.  This  witness  denied 
that  the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  $13,000,000,**  included  any  "water,*'  esi^ecially 
if  the  value  of  it«  70,000  acres  of  land  }>e  proi)erly  estimated.  The  company  had,  up 
to  1899,  paid  only  one  dividend  on  its  cojnmon  stock,  in  1893. 

It  waa  further  statal  by  this  witness  that  the  combination  had  checked  extreme 
competition  and  price  cutting,  although  he  maintained  that  consumers  had  not  l)een 
injured.  Considerable  economies  had  been  introduced  by  the  consolidation.  There 
were  still,  it  was  stated,  numerous  small  comijeting  coal  mines,  and  the  witness 
iK^lieved  that  they  were  increa.sing  in  number. • 


^Ix'C,  pp.  238,  2-11;  Grant,  p.  IW;  HaiiHuer,  pp.  612-615.  Since  this  testimony  wan  taken  there  luus 
been  a  odmbination  between  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  (>)mpany  and  the  GngKenheim 
ctmeem. 

«  Chambers,  p.  583. 

•^Grant,  pp.  199,  596. 

^ChambiTH,  pp.  689,  590;  Coates,  p.  260. 

»Ix'e,  p.  238:  Terhune,  p.  601:  Hanauer,  p.  613. 

«  Beaman,  ])p.  269,  270.  273,  280:  Sharp,  pp.  637,  r>38,  643;  Thoma«,  pp.  622,  G'2ii. 

7  Sharp,  p.  643:  Thomas,  p.  624. 

•"The  company  has  also  a  fmided  debt  onK>,912,<X)0,  and  the  stock  was  increased  in  1899  and  l(KK)  to 
621.000.000  preferred  and  $17,000,000  (xmimon,  various  new  works  being  undertaken. 

» Beaman,  pi>.  261-270.  272,  '29-1, 
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PetroUitm  imiustry  of  C4>foradf). — ^Testimony  on  the  petroleum  industry  in  Colonido 
was  submitted  in  1899  by  ex-Senator  Hill,  who  is  engaged  in  oil  refining,  and  Mr. 
Johnston,  a  crude-oil  produ<ier.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  several  years 
ago  a  number  of  small  oil-refining  companies  in  Colorado  combined  into  the  United 
Oil  C/ompany.  They  found  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  a  branch  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Comi>any,  in  the  field  as  a  distributer  of  oil.  Through  its  influence  with  the 
railroads  the  Continental  Company  would  have  been  able,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hill, 
to  crush  out  all  competition.  Accordingly,  the  United  Oil  Company  entered  into  an 
arrangement  to  make  the  Continental  Company  its  selling  agent  for  all  oil.  The 
latter  company  paid  the  (/hicago  wholesale  price  plus  the  freight  from  Chicago. 
Other  independent  competitors,  it  was  stated,  have  been  crushed  out  by  the  Conti- 
nental Oil  Company.  Thus  in  1896  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  built  large 
works  at  Overton,  but  prices  were  sharply  cut  by  the  Continental  Oil  Company  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  new  concern,  and  after  a  short  time  it  was  compelled 
to  give  up  the  refining  business.  Mr.  Johnston  stated  that  at  this  time  the  retail 
price  of  oil  at  Florence,  Colo.,  was  cut  from  about  20  cents  a  gallon  to  5  cents  a  gallon. 
At  the  time  of  his  testimony,  this  witness  asserted,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  pro- 
duced no  crude  oil  in  Colorado,  but  bought  the  entire  refined  product  of  all  other 
concerns.  The  retail  prices  were  at  that  time  about  the  same  as  l)efore.  Mr.  Hill 
believed  that  the  retail  prices  were  excessive  as  compared  with  prices  paid  to  the 
efining  companies.  The  crude-oil  pnxiucers,  Mr.  Johnston  held,  were  benefited  by 
the  arrangement  with  the  Continental  Company,  securing  a  steady  market  at  a  fixed 
price.  This  witness  believed  that  there  had  been  discriminations  in  freight  rates  in 
the  W.est  in  favor  of  the  Standard  Company.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company 
had  to  pay  11.87  to  ship  oil  from  Colorado  to  the  Pacific  coast,  while  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  shippe<i  it  from  Whiting,  Ind.,  to  the  coast  for  87i  cents.  Mr.  Johnston 
also  referred  to  the  operation  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  >^tern  States,  hold- 
ing in  general  that  it  had  proved  beneficial  to  the  public.^ 

CONDITIONS  OF  MINE  LABOR  IN  THE  WEST. 

Testimony  regarding  the  general  conditions  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  Western 
States  was  presented  especially  by  Mr.  Grant,  ex-governor  of  Colorado,  and  manager 
of  the  Grant  Smelter  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  at  Denver; 
by  ex-Senator  Hill,  oil  operator  and  manager  of  the  Argo  Smelter;  by  Mr.  Hanauer 
and  Mr.  Terhune,  both  formerly  connected  with  the  Hanauer  Smelter  at  Salt  Lake 
City  and  with  precious  metal  mining  interests  there;  by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Cham- 
bers, metal  mine  operators  of  Utah;  by  Mr.  I^e,  precious-metal  mine  inspector  of 
Colorado;  by  Mr.  Beaman,  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company;  by  Mr.  Sharp, 
a  Utah  coal  operator,  and  by  Mr.  Newhouse,  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company  of  Pueblo. 

Labor  organizations  in  the  Mountain  States. — It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  a 
considerable  prop>ortion  of  the  miners  in  the  precious-metal  mines  of  Colorado,  Idaho, 
and  Montana  are  connected  with  labor  organizations.  The  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  included  in  1899  about  16,000  members.  Many  of  the  local  unions  of  the 
miners'  federation  in  Colorado  are  also  affiliated  with  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
One  witness  estimated  in  1899  that  70  per  cent  of  the  precious-metal  miners  in  Colo- 
rado were  organized.* 

In  Utah,  however,  several  witnesses  testified,  'very  few  lalx)r  organizations  at  that 
time  ( 1899 )  existed  among  either  metal  miners  or  coal  miners.    Little  definite  evidence 
was  given  regarding  the  nature  of  the  labor  organizations  among  Colorado  coal  miners 
although  one  witness  stated  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  organized.'    It  appears  also 
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that  the  smeltermen  have  not  been  long  organized,  the  great  strike  in  the  smelters 
during  1899  having  been  conducted  by  a  newly  formed  organization.' 

Mine  oi^erators  and  smelter  operators  testifying  before  the  Industrial  Commission 
appeared  generally  to  agree  that  labor  organizations  among  the  miners,  especially  in 
the  precious-metal  mines,  had  been  frequently  unreasonable  in  their  demands,  and 
even  lawless  and  violent  in  their  actions.  These  witnesses  complained  especially  of 
the  control  which  a  few  unprincipled  leaders  exercised  over  the  great  body  of  the 
miners.  Objection  was  also  made  to  the  attempt  to  exclude  nonunion  men  from  the 
mines — often  by  violence.  Two  or  three  of  these  witnesses  denounced  labor  unions  in 
general  as  injurious  to  employers  and  labor  alike.  Others,  however,  believe  that,  if 
properly  conducted,  labor  organizations  might  prove  beneficial.* 

The  various  representatives  of  the  miners'  organizations  who  testified  before  the 
Commission  did  not  attempt  to  disprove  in  detail  the  chai^ges  of  lawlessness  among 
miners.  They  did  maintain  that  labor  organizations  were  necessary  for  the  protec-  \ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  miners,  and  that  they  had  resulted  in  material  advantage  as  \ 
reganls  w^ages  and  conditions  of  labor.  Two  or  three  witnesses  asserted  that  the 
general  inclination  of  organized  workingmen  was  against  all  forms  of  lawlessness.' 
In  particular,  tney  denied  that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  had  any  disposition 
to  coerce  or  intimidate  nonunion  men.  The  policy  of  che  organization,  it  was  asserted, 
is  to  persuade  them  by  peaceful  methods  to  join  the  union.  Many  nonunion  men 
recognize  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  themselves  from  the  existence  of  labor 
organizations.'* 

More  detailed  evidence  regarding  the  actions  of  labor  organizations  in  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  district  is  summarized  below. 

The  representative  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hill 
and  Mr.  Grant,  representatives  of  two  of  the  large  smelters  of  Colorado,  declared 
that  they  did  not  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  a  man  belonged  to  the  union  or 
not.  They  had  never  recognized  unions  nor  dealt  with  their  representatives.  During 
the  great  smelters'  strike  of  1899  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
refused  to  deal  with  the  union  of  smelter  workers  as  such.* 

^Strikes  and  lockouts  among  Western  miners. — Reference  M'as  made  by  various  wit- 
nesses to  a  number  of  strikes,  some  of  considerable  importance,  among  the  metal 
miners  of  Colorado.  The  representative  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
asserted  that  practically  no  strikes  had  been  directed  against  that  company,  although 
in  1894  some  of  the  miners  struck  in  sympathy  with  a  general  strike  of  miners  in 
northern  Colorado.  Another  extensive  strike  occurred  in  the  northern  coal  mines 
in  1898-99.  Two  or  three  small  strikes  in  Utah  were  referred  to,  but  the  general 
consensus  of  evidence  was  that  strikes  among  miners  in  that  State  have  l)een  very 
few  and  unimportant.*  Two  representatives  of  miners'  unions  admitt^^l  that  the 
common  opinion  was  that  miners  are  more  ready  to  strike  than  most  other  classes  of 
employees,  but  they  denied  that  this  opinion  was  well-founded,  although  one  sug- 
gested that  the  nature  of  the  industry  was  such  as  to  give  rise  to  frequent  causes  of 
disagreement.^ 

Several  witnesses,  representing  the  employers,  declared  that  in  the  inauguration 
and  conduct  of  strikes  among  miners  agitators  play  a  large  part;  that  they  often 
foment  disputes  which  the  majority  of  the  miners  scarcely  approve.  It  was  also 
asserted  that  violence  toward  men  seeking  employment  during  strikes,  and  destruc- 
tion of  property,  are  frequent  accompaniments  of  labor  disputes.®    Representatives 
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of  tho  niintTs'  orjranizatioiis,  however,  declared  that  strikes  can  onlinarily  lie  insti- 
Uiivii  <mly  after  a  necri't  vote  of  the  nieinlH^rs  of  the  iinionp,  and  that  it  iH  im}>OHHible 
for  a  few  leadern  to  inaugurate  Rtriken  against  the  will  of  the  rank  and  tile.  These  wit- 
nesses also  denitnl  any  <lis|)OHition  to  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  the  unions  aA  such,  and 
de<'lare<l  that  they  endeavor  to  secure  {peaceful  negotiations  with  employers,  and 
thus  to  eff€»ct  a  settlement  of  disputes.  Committees,  it  was  said,  are  also  sometimes 
appointe<l  to  interview  men  stM?king  employment  during  strikes  and  inform  them  as 
to  the  tnie  state  of  affairs.* 

St»veral  lal)or  men  asserte<l  that  mine  operators  have  imported  laliorers,  colored 
and  white,  from  Eastern  States  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  strikes.  This  was  done 
especially  in  connection  with  the  strike  at  Leadnlle  in  1896,  and  with  the  strike  of 
miners  in  the  northern  coal  district  of  Colorado  in  1898.  The  lal)orers  so  imported, 
it  was  claimed,  are  often  induced  to  come  by  misrepresentations;  they  are  not 
informed  of  the  existence  of  a  strike.  These  importe<i  lalxjrers  al«o  are  of  the  lowest 
class  and  tend  to  force  down  the  standard  of  living  of  other  workingmen.  Repre- 
sentatives of  employers  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  this  practice  of  importing  labor 
in  Colorado,  Mr.  (irant  espwially  asserting  that  it  has  frequently  l)een  resorted  to. 
No  complaint  regarding  importation  of  labor  for  work  in  smelters  or  in  other  States 
than  Colorado  was  niade.*^ 

Two  witnesses,  representing  Colorado  miners,  referred  to  the  issuing  of  injunctions 
to  restrain  acts  of  strikers.  During  the  northern  coal  strike  of  1898,  it  was  said,  an 
injunction  was  issued  to  restrain  men  from  congregating  in  numl)ers  or  from  going 
upon  the  pro|)erty  of  the  employers.  These  witnesses  denounced  the  use  of  injunc- 
tions imder  such  circumstances.^ 

At  the  time  when  the  sulKH)nmns8ion  took  testimony  in  Colorado  in  1899  a  strike 
was  in  force  against  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company.  It  api)ear8 
from  the  statements  of  witnesses  on  both  sides  that  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
strike  was  the  fact  that  the  8-hour  law  was  to  go  into  effect  June  15,  1899.  The 
company  propose<l  to  pay  practically  the  same  rate  of  wages  per  hour  under  the 
8-hour  dav  as  had  been  paid  when  the  men  worked  10  or  12  hours,  although  an 
advance  of  10  per  cent  in  rates  per  hour,  to  restore  a  cut  made  during  the  depression 
of  1893,  was  offered.  The  corporation  posted  a  notice  that  it  would  leave  it  optional 
with  the  men  to  work  longer  if  they  desired,  but  that  it  would  not  conipel  them 
to  do  so.  The  employees  ccmsidered  that  this  was  virtually  a  violation  of  the  law. 
They  demanded  80  cents  an  hour  for  furnace  men  instead  of  the  25  cents  offered 
by  the  company.  The  representative  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany ass(»rted  that,  even  with  the  rates  offered  by  the  company,  wages  would  be 
higher  in  its  w^orks  than  in  those  of  independent  comi)eting  smelters,  while  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employees  asserted  that  the  wages  paid  by  the  outside  companies 
were  usually  higher  than  those  offered.  The  representative  of  one  of  the  competing 
smelters  testified  that  it  was  paying  aVjout  10  per  cent  less  per  day  under  the  8-hour 
system  than  it  had  been  paying  under  the  12-hour  system.* 

During  this  strike  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  refused  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  organization  of  the  smeltermen.  The  comjiany's  representative  held 
that  the  organization  was  a  new  one,  formed  largely  under  the  influence  of  agitators, 
and  therefore  not  worthy  of  formal  recognition.  The  combination  close<i  itssmelters 
in  Denver  and  one  or  two  others  in  Colorado  on  account  of  the  strike,  and  diverted 
at  least  part  of  the  work  formerly  done  l)y  those  establishments  to  other  plant80|)er- 
ated  by  it.  The  representative  of  the  company  admitted  that  the  fact  that  it  con- 
trol le<l  numerous  plants  strengthened  its  position  as  against  strikers,  and,  indeed,  in 
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its  dealings  with  labor  generally,  since  part,  of  the  plants  could  be  closed  while  the 
buflinc^ss  wa«  still  carried  on  profitably  in  others.' 

BlarkltMH. — Several  representatives  of  labor  organizations  asserted  that  blacklisting 
was  commonly  practice<l  by  mine  ownen*  in  Colorado  and  that  the  law  against  it  has 
had  virtually  no  effect.^  In  Utah  there  is  a  constitutional  provision  prohibiting 
blacklisting. 

WageA  of  laltor. — Notw^ith standing  the  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  mining, 
industry  in  the  Western  States  is  generally  prosperous,  several  representatives  of  labor 
organizations  stated  that  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  miners  constantly  out 
of  employment,  and  that  very  few  miners  worked,  full  time.  One  metal  miner  of  Colo- 
rado stated  that  he  had  worked  about  250  days  during  1898,  and  that  this  was  more 
than  the  average  number  of  days  worked  by  metal  miners  during  recent  years.*  One 
or  two  representatives  of 'the  mine  oi)erators,  how^ever,  asserted  that  employment  waa 
fairly  regular.  They  asserted  especially  that  the  improvements  in  mining  machinery, 
while  they  have  atfiret  displaced  labor,  have  afterwards  made  possible  the  extension 
of  operations  so  as  to  increase  the  demand  for  labor. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  the  usual  wages  in  the  precious-metal  mines  of 
Colorado  are  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  \^r  day,  the  more  common  rate  for  skilled  labor 
being  $8,  while  in  some  of  the  isolated  mining  camps  the  rates  run  as  high  as  $4  and 
$4.50.  In  Utah  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  the  precious-metal  mines  was  said  to 
be  about  $2.50,  although  in  a  few  cases  the  rate  for  skilled  minen?  was  as  low  as  $2, 
and  in  others  as  high  as  $3.  In  Montana  and  Idaho,  it  was  said,  the  wages  were 
from  $;^  to  $3.50.  Witnesses  stated  that  the  cost  of  living  is  lower  in  Utah  than  in 
the  adjoining  States,  and  that  the  mines  are  dryer  and  more  satisfactory  to  work  in, 
especially  because  of  the  saving  of  the  expense  of  rubber  clothing.*  While  wages 
in  all  these  States  have  decrea.«?ed  somewhat  during  the  past  20  years,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  some  witnej^ses  that  their  purchasing  power  is  higher  than  before  on  account  of 
the  reduced  cost  of  living.  One  miner  thinks  that  wages  as  measured  by  purchasing 
power  are  a  little  lower  than  20  years  ago. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  fall  of  the  value  of  silver  after  1890  wages  of  metal  miners 
in  several  of  the  mining  States  were  very  generally  cut.  In  some  instances  there 
was  an  understanding  that  if  the  value  of  silver  should  l>e  restored  wages  would  be 
raised  again,  but  the  price, of  silver  has  never  risen  sufficiently  t-o  bring  al)out  an 
increase  in  wages. ^ 

In  the  coal  mines  of  Colorado  and  Utah,  according  to  the  statements  of  witnesses, 
wages  are  usually  paid  by  the  ton.     In  the  northern  Colorado  field  the  rate  in  1899 
was  80  cents  per  ton,  having  l)een  redu(!ed  from  92J  cents  jn  1888.     In  Utah  the  rate 
forscreene<l  coal  was  from  fiO  to  80  cents  per  ton,  and  for  **run-of-mine  coal"  from  35 
to  45  cents  pt;r  ton.     Mr.  C'lark,  a  representative  of  organized  miners,  state<l  that  at 
one  of  the  lx*st  coal  mines  in  Colorado  during  1897  the  average  earnings  of  the  men  . 
for  the  days  they  worked  were  $2.30  per  day  and  their  average  working  days  11 J  per  i 
month.     The  representative  of   the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,   however,  ' 
declared  that  himdreds  of  its  miners  earned  over  $100  per  month  net,  and  that  $2.60 
pt^r  day  was  paid  to  day  laborers  working  outside  the  mines.     The  manager  of  the 
Pleasant  Valley  (^oal  Company  of  Utah  stated  that  for  February,  1899,  the  average 
wages  of  its  miners,  after  deducting  powder  and  other  charges,  were  $2.65,  men 
working  outside  the  mines  l)eing  paid  20  cents  i)er  hour.     There  was  a  consensus  of 
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evidenoo  to  tho  effect  that  wages  have  fallen  in  coal  mines  during  the  past  10  or  15 
yearn,  but  the  fall  does  not  appear  to  have  been  great.* 

It  wan  stated  by  representatives  of  the  smelter  companies  in  Colorado  that  the 
wages  vary  considerable  according  to  the  skill  of  the  workmen.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  8- hour  day,  in  1899,  the  rates  for  most  employees  in  smelters  at  Pueblo 
were  11.80  and  |2,  about  10  per  cent  less  than  for  12  hours*  work  l)efore.  The  smel- 
ters of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Ck)mpany  at  Denver  at  that  time  offered 
$2  per  day  to  furnat^men,  who  had  been  receiving  $3  per  day  for  12  hours  in  1893 
and  $2.75  thereafter.  In  Utah  the  wages,  under  an  8-hour  day,  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing smelters,  ranged  from  |1.40  for  laborers  to  $2  for  furnacemen,  and  12.40  for 
crushermen.' 

I-niem-ah  of  iisige  payment. — It  appears  from  the  testimony  that,  at  least  in  1899,  it 
was  the  custom  in  both  metal  and  coal  mines  and  in  smelters  in  the  mountain  States 
to  pay  wages  monthly.  Several  representatives  of  workingraen  urged  that  the  inter- 
vals of  payment  should  be  weekly  and  biweekly.  More  frequent  payment,  it  was 
argued,  would  relieve  the  men  from  the  necessity  of  buying  goods  on  credit,  espe- 
cially freeing  them  from  the  domination  of  the  company  store.  One  or  two  mine 
operators,  however,  maintained  that  the  extra  labor  of  prejjaring  more  frequent  pay 
rolls,  as  well  as  the  tendency  of  miners  to  waste  time  in  dissijiation  at  pay  days,  ren- 
dered more  frequent  wage  payments  undesirable.' 

Screeiung  of  coal. — In  neither  Utah  nor  Colorado  is  there  any  law  regarding  the 
use  of  screens  in  detennining  the  quantity  of  coal  on  which  wage  payments  shall  be 
based.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  representatives  both  of  employers  and 
employees  that  most  miners  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  screened  coal,  although  in  some 
cases,  particularly  where  coal  is  sold  by  the  companies  just  as  it  comew  from  the  mines, 
the  **  run-of-mine  "  basis  is  used  in  paying  the  workingmen.  It  was  asserted  by  Mr. 
Clark  that  there  were  very  considerable  differences  in  the  size  and  form  of  screens 
U8e<l  in  different  Colorado  mines.  It  was  stated  by  several  witnesses  that  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  coal  passed  through  the  screens.  Two  or  three  representatives 
of  the  miners  favored  legislation  requiring  the  payment  of  wages  on  the  ba^is  of  all 
the  coal  mined.  The  manager  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  on  the  other 
hanU,  argued  strongly  against  such  a  practice.  He  asserted  that  the  different  pur- 
poses for  which  coal  was  use^l,  and  the  different  kinds  of  coal,  made  it  desirable  to 
screen  some  and  not  to  WTeen  other  coal;  but  that  generally  as  much  lump  coal  as 
possible  was  desire<l,  and  by  paying  the  miners  on  the  basis  of  lump  coal,  a  premium 
was  put  on  careful  and  skillful  mining.  This  witness  believed  that  the  majority  of 
the  coal  miners  themselves  would  oppose  the  uniform  a{)plication  of  the  run-of-mine 
method  of  payment.  A  Utah  coal  operator  stated  that  his  miners  were  paid  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  weight  of  all  coal,  with  the  deduction  of  an  average  percentage  of 
screenings  ascertained  by  a  test  made  several  years  ago.* 

There  appeared  to  be  very  little  complaint  on  the  part  of  Western  miners  regard- 
ing the  system  of  docking  wages  on  account  of  the  loading  of  coal  containing  rock 
and  other  w^aste  material,  although  one  witness  thought  there  were  some  abuses  in 
connection  with  this  practice.* 

Company  stores.^ — It  was  stated  by  various  witnesses  in  1899  that  company  stores 
were  found  in  connection  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Colorado  coal  mines,  but  that 
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they  were  rare  in  connection  with  precious-metal  mines.  In  Utah  company  stores 
seemed  to  be  rare  in  the  coal  mines  as  well  as  the  metal  mines,  although  some  were 
said  to  exist.  Special  complaint  was  made  by  representatives  of  the  workingmen 
regarding  the  abuse  of  the  company-store  and  store-order  system  by  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  and  to  a  less  extent  by  other  coal  companies  in  Colorado. 
It  was  aaserted  that  miners  were  virtually  compelled  to  trade  at  stores  owned  or 
designated  by  the  companies.  Although  an  absolute  rule  to  that  effect  might  not  be 
made,  those  who  did  not  deal  at  the  stores  were  discriminated  against.  It  was  also 
asserted  that  the  charges  of  these  stores  were  excessive,  while  one  witness  complained 
of  the  fact  that  the  coal  companies  usually  charged  the  miners  $2.50  per  keg  for 
powder,  the  cost  of  which  was  about  $1.25  or  |1.30. 

A  representative  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  stated  that  it  had  a  sub- 
sidiary organization  operating  stores  at  some  mines,  and  at  others  it  made  arrange- 
ments with  responsible  merchants  to  receive  the  company's  orders  and  to  pay  the 
company  a  commission  of  5  per  cent.  In  consequence  of  the  company-store  law  the 
company  no  longer  issues  orders  on  these  stores,  but  the  miner  draws  his  own  order 
and  is  charged  with  the  goods  against  pay  day.  The  system,  this  witness  asserted, 
is  satisfactory  to  the  miners,  enabling  them  to  get  goods  at  lower  prices  than  they 
could  get  them  at  from  other  merchants,  especially  because  the  company  stores  buy  in 
very  large  quantities.  The  opposition  to  company  stores,  he  added,  arises  chiefly 
from  competing  dealers.  Laborers  can  not  be  expected  to  respect  a  law  which  pro- 
hibits the  very  natural  arrangement  by  which  employers  furnish  goods  ^en  desired. 
The  witness  further  stated  that  no  coercion  was  exercised  upon  the  employees  of  the 
company  to  compel  them  to  deal  at  the  company  store,  and  that  the  company  made 
no  effort  to  prevent  other  stores  from  being  established.' 

Company  tenements, — It  was  stated  by  several  witnesses  that  it  is  a  relatively  com- 
mon practice  for  operators  of  both  metal  and  coal  mines  in  Colorado  and  Utah 
to  rent  houses  to  their  employees,  although  the  system  is  by  no  means  universal. 
Two  miners  especially  complained  that  the  company  houses  were  mere  cabins; 
that  in  many  instances  the  miners  were  virtually  compelled  to  live  in  them,  and  that 
the  system  gave  employers  an  undue  control  over  their  men,  especially  if  the  latter 
desired  to  strike.  The  representative  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
asserted  that  the  houses  furnished  by  that  company  were  good  frame  houses  of  from 
3  to  5  rooms  and  that  the  rents  were  reasonable.^ 

Company  hoarding  houses. — A  metal  miner  of  Colorado  testified  that  some  mining 
companies  in  that  State  ran  boarding  homes,  virtually  compelling  the  men  to  board 
there,  and  that  as  much  was  charged  for  board  alone  aj9  private  houses  would  charge 
for  board  and  lodging.  It  was  stated  by  two  or  three  witnesses  that  company  board- 
ing houses  are  also  more  or  less  common  in  Utah.  One  smelter  operator  in  that 
State  said  that  the  practice  was  formerly  more  common,  but  that,  on  account  of  the 
opposition  of  the  miners,  boarding  houses  have  usually  been  discontinued,  or  at  least 
the  compulsion  to  board  at  them  has  been  abandoned.  One  Utah  mine  operator 
stated  that  his  company  owned  a  boarding  house  and  expected  its  men  to  board 
there,  the  rate  being  80  cents  per  day,  while  another  said  that  the  men  were  not 
required  to  board  at  the  boarding  house  run  by  his  company.' 

Compulsory  fees  for  hospital  and  medical  services. — According  to  the  testimony  of  both 
employers  and  employees,  it  is  the  custom  of  mine  and  smelter  operators  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  to  provide  for  hospital  and  medical  service  for  their  employees, 
deducting  from  their  wages  a  fee,  usually  of  |1  per  month,  to  cover  the  expense.  In 
genera],  there  is  a  company  doctor  who  receives  these  fees  and  who  must  maintain 
the  hospital.     The  two  laboring  men  who  gave  testimony  on  this  subject  were  not 
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esfKHnally  (UspoHe<i  to  criticise  the  pyHtern.  althouj?h  it  was  assert^Hi  that  smelter 
-fvorkers  in  Colorado  were  inclined  to  consider  it  an  abuse.  The  hospital  system  is 
gaid,  liowever,  to  have  l>een  one  ground  of  complaint  in  the  CciHir  d'Alene  strike. 
(See  below. )  In  this  connet^tion  it  should  be  noted  that  the  mine  operators  also 
frequently  deduct  a  sum  from  the  wa^es  to  cover  at^cident  insurance.*  (See  l>elow, 
page  XV. ) 

The  8-hour  laws  of  Utah  and  Colorado. — The  legislature  of  Colorado  in  1899  enacted 
a  law  which  went  into  effect  June  15,  1899,  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  in  mines  and 
gnielters  at  8  per  day.  It  wa.»<  stated  that  the  previous  hours  of  labor  had  usually 
been  10  in  mines  and  10  or  12  in  smelters.  . 

During  the  summer  of  1899  several  witnesses  said  that  the  mine  companies  in 
general  had  complied  with  the  law,  although  no  statement  was  made  as  to  whether 
clianges  in  the  rates  of  wages  had  accompanied  the  reduction  of  hours.  Some  of  the 
smelters  complied  with  the  law,  reducing  wages  somewhat,  while,  as  has  b<^n  al)ove 
pointed  out,  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  nominally  obeyed  the 
law,  but  rtHiuce<i  wages  materially  and  offered  its  men  the  option  of  working  longer. 
The  Colorado  statute  was  afterwards  declared  unconstitutional.*' 

Several  representatives  of  the  Colorado  miners  declared  that  they  considered  the 
reduction  of  hours  highly  desirable,  especially  because  of  the  improvement  in  the 
health  and  standard  of  living  of  the  miners  which  might  be  exi)ecti^d.  It  wa^j 
asserted  that  the  8-liour  law  had  l)een  enacted  large V  un<ler  the  influence  of  labor 
organizations.  Several  prominent  employers  of  lal)or,  however,  argue<i  strongly 
against  the  enactment  of  the  8-hour  law.  They  declare<l  that  the  differing  (condi- 
tions in  different  mines  made  variations  in  the  numl)er  of  hours  desirable.  It  was 
asserted  that  if  in  the  coal  mines  the  men  worked  only  8  hours,  many  more  men 
would  have  to  l)e  employe<l  in  the  winter  season,  and  that  in  the  summer,  when  the 
work  is  light,  these  additional  men  would  have  to  share  in  the  small  aggregate  earn- 
ings, reducing  the  annual  wages  of  all.  Two  or  three  witnesses  believed  also  tliat 
the  riHluction  of  hours,  unless  wages  were  likewise  reduced,  would  cause  many  pre- 
cious-metal mines  to  close.  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Hill,  smelter  operators,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  in  smelters,  because  of  the  uniform  capa<nty  of  the  furnaces,  a 
reduction  of  hours  must  mean  a  decrease  of  product  in  somewhat  the  same  propor- 
tion. Another  smelter  operator,  however,  thought  that  the  arrangement  of  lal)or 
in  smelters  in  three  8-hour  shifts  furnished  considerable  advantages,  the  only  other 
satisfactory  method  ]>eing  12-hour  shifts,  which  are  perhaps  too  long.^ 

In  Utah  the  State  constitution  authorized  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  safety 
and  health  of  employees  in  factories,  mines,  and  smelters.  An  act  of  the  legislature, 
pa«<sed  in  1896,  fixed  the  hours  of  labor  in  mines  and  smelters  at  8  per  day,  antl  this 
was  declared  (^onstituticmal  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  and  the  Supreme  C-ourt. 
of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Holden  v.  Utah.*  There  was  a  gtmeral  agreement 
among  the  witnesses  representing  both  employers  and  employees  that  this  act  had 
proved  beneficial.  Several  employers  stated  that  the  men  worked  harder  and, 
whether  they  worked  by  the  piece  or  by  the  day,  accomplished  practically  as  much 
in  8  hours  as  they  had  done  in  10,  especrially  in  mines.  The  hours  of  labor  are 
usually  measured  at  the  place  of  actual  work.  Witnesses  also  agreed  in  maintain- 
ing that  the  general  health  and  morality  of  miners  and  smelter  men  had  been 
improved  by  the  reduction  in  hours  and  the  added  leisure  thus  given.  In  some 
instances  day  wages  were  reduced  when  the  hours  were  lessened,  but  in  others  the 
same  rates  were  paid  as  before.^ 
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Sfinday  M)or. — It  appears  that  Sunday  labor  is  ahnoitt  universal  in  smelters  in  the 
Western  mining  States.  Smelter  oj)eratora  8tate<i  that  it  was  necessary  to  run  the 
smelters  continuously,  but  that  as  many  men  as  possible  were  given  a  (lay  of  rest  on 
Sunday,  while  in  one  smelter,  at  any  rate,  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  each  man  gets 
one  day  off  at  some  time  during  the  week  if  he  desires.  It  was  also  stated  that 
stamping  mills  must  l)e  operated  on  Sundays.  One  mine  operator,  however,  det^lares 
that  in  his  opinion  men  who  work  on  Sundays  <iuring  the  year,  in  one  way  or 
another,  lose  as  much  time  as  they  would  by  working  6  days  in  the  week.* 

Sdfeti/  and  sanitafum  of  mines. — There  was  a  vigorous  complaint  on  the  part  of  one 
metal  miner  of  Colorado  regarding  the  conditions  of  health  and  safety  in  tlie  mines. 
He  as.'^rted  that  the  hoists  and  cages  were  often  insufficiently  protected  and  guarded; 
that  the  electriciil  apj)aratus  for  hoisting  and  motive  power  was  frequently  unsafe; 
and  that  the  ventilation  was  generally  very  poor,  liecause  of  the  use  of  blasting  ik)w- 
der.     A  Utah  mine  operator  asserted  that  metal  mines  were  usually  well  veutilate<l.* 

A  smeltt^r  workman  complained  of  the  unhealthful  condition  of  some  of  the  sujelt- 
ers,  although  he  l)elieved  that  in  most  plants  there  were  fairly  satisfactory  systems 
for  removing  gas,  smoke,  and  cinders.  Smelter  oiwrators  in  Colorado  ass^^rtwi  that 
working  in  smelters  is  not  necessarily  injurious,  where  there  is  projx'r  precaution,  and 
e8[)e(^ially  where  lead  is  not  used;  but  a  smelter  operator  at  Salt  Lake  City  admittwl 
that  the  fumes  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  lead  in  his  smelter  tended  to  injure  the 
health  of  workingmen.* 

yfine-in^pection  laws, — In  Colorado  there  is  a  bureau  for  the  inspection  of  coal 
mines  and  a  separate  bureau  for  metal  mines.  The  latter  has  2  inspeirtore,  iKisides 
the  commissioner  of  mines.  The  commissioner  <ieclare<l  in  181>9  that  the  insjK^ctors 
were  not  able  to  get  around  to  all  the  mines,  as  the  law  nxjuires  them  to  do,  but 
were  forced  to  confine  themselves  mainly  to  invt,»stigation  on  complaiftt.  Several 
other  witnesses  confirmed  the  statement  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  inspection 
fon^e.  One  miner  <leclare<l  that  he  had  seen  an  inspei'tor  only  once  in  10  years, 
when  the  insiKH-tor  went  through  the  mine  in  alnnit  20  minutes.* 

In  Utah  there  is  no  law  for  the  inspection  of  metal  mines,  although  there  is  one 
for  the  in8i»ection  of  coal  mines.  It  was  stated  that  efforts  to  secure  the  insix^ction 
of  metal  mines  had  l)een  defeated  by  the  mine  oj^erators.  There  is  only  one  coal- 
mine insjx^ctor.  One  coal  miner  declared  that  the  ventilation  of  coal  mijaes  had 
been  much  improved,  but  was  still  unsatisfactory.* 

In  Idaho,  apparently,  the  mine-inspection  system  is  a  rather  iwrfunctory  affair.* 

Compuhory  accident  iiwuraiice. — It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  both  employers 
and  employees  that  it  is  the  common  custom  among  the  precious-metal  mines  and 
smelters  of  Colorado  and  Idaho  to  insure  their  men  against  accident,  dcnlucting  a  cer- 
tain amount,  usually  $1  per  month,  from  their  wages  to  cover  the  cost.  Several  of 
the  witnesses,  however,  stated  that  the  custom  of  compulsory  insurance  was  not  gen- 
eral in  Utah.  One  mine  and  smelter  operator  of  that  State  said  that  in  his  mines  it 
was  optional  to  take  accndent  insurance  or  to  pay  for  hospital  service,  and  that  the 
men  usually  preferred  accident  insurance.  No  statements  or  opinions  on  this  subject 
were  made  by  employees,  although  the  deputy  connnissioner  of  labor  of  Colorado 
urged  that  a  rigid  employers'  liability  law  was  especially  desirable  in  that  State.' 

Standard  of  linng  and  general  character  of  labor. — There  was  an  agreement  on  the 
pi^rt  of  representatives  both  of  employers  and  employees,  that  the  general  standard 
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of  living  and  character  of  the  miners  and  other  workingmen  of  the  mountain 
States  had  improved  materially  during  the  past  20  yeans;  that  they  had  more  com- 
forts and  conveniences,  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and  greater  morality  and  intelli- 
gence. Representatives  of  the  workingmen  attributed  this  improvement  lai^ly  to 
the  efforts  of  labor  oi^ganizations,  while  employers  considered  it  as  due  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  public-school  system  and  the  general  progress  of  civilization  with  the 
opening  up  of  the  country.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  was  especially 
emphasized  by  numerous  witnesses.  Two  or  three  witnesses  in  Utah  spoke  of  the 
large  proportion  of  miners  and  smelter  workmen  who  are  married  and  of  the  grow- 
ing tendency  toward  the  ownership  of  homes  by  workingmen.*  One  witness,  how- 
ever, asserted  that  the  standard  of  living  of  coal  miners  in  Colorado  was  much  lower 
in  1899  than  it  had  been  10  years  before.* 

ForeiffTi'bom  labor. — Little  evidence  was  presented  as  to  the  nationality  of  laborers 
in  the  precious  metal  mines  of  Colorado.  It  was  stated  that  in  the  coal  mines  a 
considerable  number  of  foreign-bom  were  employed,  some  having  been  imported 
from  other  States  by  the  operators,  but  that  most  of  these  were  able  to  speak  Eng- 
lish. In  Utah,  in  both  metal  and  coal  mines,  according  to  the  evidence,  probably  a 
majority  of  the  miners  are  foreign-bom — Italians,  Finns,  Irish  and  Swedes  being 
especially  numerous.  It  appears  that  in  the  smelters  also  many  foreign-bom  are 
employed,  especially  in  the  lower  grades  of  w^ork.  Colored  labor  has  not  been 
employed  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  West,  in  either  mines  or  smelters, 
although  a  number  of  negroes  were  said  to  have  been  imported  by  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company.' 

THE  CCEUR  D'ALENE  STRIKE  AND  RIOT  OF  1899. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  visited,  in  July,  1899,  the  Coeur  d*  Alene  mining  dis- 
trict of  Idaho,  the  scene  of  the  riot  of  April  29,  1899,  during  which  the  mill  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  Company  at  Wardner  was  destroyed  and  two  men 
were  killed.  Tlie  testimony  of  a  large  number  of  witnesses  was  taken  as  to  the  strike 
and  riot,  the  subsetiuent  establishment  of  martial  law,  the  arrest  and  detention  of 
miners,  and  the  requirement  of  permits  from  the  authorities  as  a  condition  of  work 
in  the  mines. 

Outset  of  strike — Preceding  everiU. — It  appears  that  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Mining  Company  has,  ever  since  1893,  had  difficulty  with  its  employees,  especially 
as  to  the  rate  of  wages  and  as  to  the  recognition  of  the  miners'  unions.  From  1895 
until  a  short  time  before  the  strike  of  1899»,  the  company  had  been  pwiying  $3  per  day 
to  miners  and  $2.50  to  mine  laborers,  shovelers,  etc.  The  prevailing  union  rate  of 
wa^s  in  the  other  mines  of  the  district  was  $3.50  for  both  classes  of  employees. 
Beginning  in  1895  also,  the  company  refused  to  employ  union  men,  although  gradu- 
ally, the  situation  ha\nng  become  le^s  strained,  some  of  its  employees  became  mem- 
bers of  the  union  without  being  discharged.  In  April,  1899,  the  unions  of  the  dis- 
trict made  an  effort  to  draw  a  larger  proportion  of  the  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan  Company  into  their  membership.  The  company  then  undertook  to 
discharge  its  union  men.  Members  of  the  union  at  Wardner,  including  chiefly  the 
employees  of  the  Last  Chance  mine,  thereupon,  April  23,  24,  and  26,  sought  to  inter- 
fere with  the  working  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  visiting  the  mine  in  force  and  with 
arms,  and  trying  to  induce  the  miners  to  join  the  union,  at  the  same  time  demand- 
ing from  the  company  recognition  of  the  union.     This  recognition  was  refused,  but 


» Coates,  p.  252;  Sullivan,  p.  363;  Wright,  p.  312;  Callls,  p.  631;  Thomas,  p.  626;  HIU,  p.  880;  Le«,  p. 
233;  Terhune,  p.  592;  Chambers,  p.  586;  Allen,  p.  576;  Sharp,  p.  640. 

aClarke,  p.  332. 

"  Smith,  pp.  221,  222;  Coates,  pp.  248,  249;  Thomas,  p.  626;  Hanauer,  p.  611;  Chambers,  p.  588;  Allen, 
p.  572;  Hill,  p.  37";  Newhouse,  p.  296;  Terhune,  p.  695;  Wright,  p.  313. 
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the  company  increased  wages  to  $3.50  for  miners  and  $3  for  mine  laborers,  and  work 

in  the  mine  continued  for  a  few  days,  until  April  29.'  .     . 

The  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  declares  that  there  was,  ^      ) ;  .^ 
on  various  grounds,  justification  for  lower  wages  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  than  at  the      ^ 
mines  on  Canyon  Creek,  where  the  union  rates  w^ere  paid,  and  this  position  is  also 
taken  by  the  coroner's  jury  and  by  a  representative  of  one  of  the  Canyon  Creek  / 
mines.*  -^ 

Several  of  the  witnesses  representing  the  miners,  however,  blame  the  Bunker  Hill 
Company  for  refusing  to  pay  union  wages  or  to  recognize  the  unions,  for  compelling 
the  men  to  contribute  to  a  hospital  fund,  and  on  other  grounds.' 

Pescription  of  riot. — The  evidence  shows  that  early  on  April  29  a  body  of  miners 
boarded  the  Northern  Pacific  train  at  Burke,  the  station  farthest  up  Canyon  Creek, 
and  took  possession  of  the  train.  At  Gem,  the  next  station,  other  miners  boarded 
the  train,  and  near  that  place  a  powder  house  was  broken  open  and  a  lai^  quantity 
of  giant  powder  was  seized.  Near  Wallace,  the  county  seat,  another  body  of  min- 
ers, from  MuUan,  got  on  board.  The  mob  compelled  the  engineer  to  run  the  train 
over  the  tracks  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company  to  Kellogg,  the 
junction  near  Wardner.  There  the  mob  was  joined  by  miners  from  Wardner.  The 
number  of  men  in  the  mob  as  thus  brought  together  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
800  to  1,200.  The  evidence  seems  clear  that  most  of  the  miners  working  on  Canyon 
Creek  were  in  the  body.  Perhaps  200  of  the  men  were  armed,  and  these  for  the  most 
part  were  masked.  The  mob  proceeded  to  the  mill  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Company  and  destroyed  it  and  other  property.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  effec- 
tive resistance  to  the  mob.  A  few  of  the  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  were 
seized.  These  were  told  to  run  and  several  shots  were  fired  at  them.  One  of  them, 
James  Cheyne,  was  killed.  Another  man,  John  Schmidt,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  mob  itself,  was  also  killed  by  the  mob,  either  accidentally  or  inten- 
tionally.   The  rioters  then  returned  to  their  respective  homes.* 

Alleged  complicity  of  unions  (see  also  page  xxi). — An  important  question  is  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  miners'  unions  were  implicated  in  this  outrage,  either 
directly  and  officially,  or  indirectly.  The  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  two  men  killed  assert  that  the  riot  may  be  attributed  directly  to  the 
action  of  the  unions;  that  meetings  of  the  unions  at  the  various  towns  were  held 
immediately  before  the  action,  and  that  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  Wardner  in  a 
body;  that  arms  were  taken  and  masks  put  on  in  at  least  one  of  the  union  halls,  and 
arms  were  taken  by  members  of  another  union  while  marching  in  a  body  from  the 
hall  to  the  train.  Two  or  three  of  the  witnesses  maintain  that  these  same  facts  were 
proved,  by  the  evidence  of  the  members  of  the  unions  themselves,  in  the  trial  of 
Paul  Corcoran  for  murder,  and  in  the  other  trials  held  by  the  State  and  Federal 
courts.  Aside  from  such  formal  action  by  the  unions,  it  is  urged  that  practically  all 
of  the  miners  on  Canyon  Creek  took  part  in  the  riot,  and  that  practically  all  of  them 
were  union  men,  so  that  the  action  can  not  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  union 
action.* 

The  commission  did  not  take  detailed  evidence  as  to  the  precise  action  of  the 
unions.  Two  or  three  members  of  the  Burke  and  Gem  unions  denied  before  the 
commission  that  any  meeting  was  held  before  the  riot  or  any  action  taken.  These 
and  other  witnesses  strenuously  insist  that  the  purpose  of  by  far  the  larger  part  of 

>  Report  of  coroner's  jury,  p.  466;  Burbidge,  p.  441;  France,  p.  462. 
^Burbidge,  pp.  440,  450,  465;  Coroner's  jury,  p.  496;  McDonald,  p.  482. 
>Doud,  pp.  540-643;  Sovereign,  393;  Matchette,  pp.  436-438;  Qlllen.  p.  425. 

4 Burbidge,  p.  443;  France,  p.  463;  McDonald,  pp.  480,  481;  Hutton,  pp.  564-567;  Sovereign,  pp.  89^ 
896;  findings  of  coroner's  jtuy,  p.  468;  Matchette,  p.  433. 
*  Coroner* 8  jury,  p.  467;  Sinclair,  pp.  547,  564,  562;  France,  pp.  477,  478;  Finch,  pp.  493-498, 
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ijie  members  of  the  mob  was  merely  to  make  a  demonstration  or  to  see  what  was 
going  on,  and  that  only  a  comparatively  few,  particularly  those  who  bore  amis,  had 
^y  definite  plans.  These  witnesses  declare  further  that  the  unions,  and  the  great 
niftjority  of  their  members,  have  always  been  law-abiding  in  spirit,  and  that  most  of 
the  miners  deeply  deplore  the  destruction  of  the  property  and  the  killing  of  the  men.* 

Declaration  of  martial  law. — Shortly  after  news  of  the  events  of  April  29  reached  the 
governor  of  Idaho,  he  sent  Mr.  Sinclair,  State  auditor,  to  Shoshone  County  with 
power  to  take  whatever  measures  he  might  deem  necessary-  to  apprehend  the  criminals 
jind  to  prevent  further  lawlessness.  Mr.  Sinclair  remained  in  charge  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  governor  up  to  the  time  of  the  evidence  before  the  commission.  He 
declares  that  he  himself  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  various  measures  taken,  but 
that  they  have  been  approved  by  the  governor. 

By  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  governor  declared  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district 
under  martial  law,  and  at  his  request  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  to  his  assistance  the 
United  States  troops  located  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  which  were  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  H.  C.  Merriam.  Mr.  Sinclair  says  that  all  of  the  militia  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  was  at  the  time  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  so  that  recourse  to  the  Federal 
troops  was  necessary.  The  same  witness  and  other  mine  operators,  as  well  as  the 
ex -mayor  of  Wallace,  justify  the  declaration  of  martial  law,  on  the  ground  that  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  county  were  not  only  unable  but  indisposed  to  take  the  meas- 
ures necessary  to  apprehend  the  large  number  of  persons  implicated  in  the  crime  of 
April  29.  It  was,  they  declare,  necessary  at  once  to  arrest  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  male  population  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  escape  of  the  guilty  ones  and  to 
securing  evidence.  Furthermore,  the  experience  of  earlier  years,  together  with  that 
in  April,  warranted  the  fear  that  further  disorder  might  arise  unless  ample  precau- 
tions were  taken.* 

Several  witnesses,  however,  especially  miners,  assert  that  after  the  riot  there  was 
no  further  danger  of  lawlessness;  that  the  miners  had  returned  to  work;  that  it  would 
have  been  possible  in  due  time  for  the  sheriff  and  county  commissioners  to  obtain 
necessary  deputies  and  to  arrest  the  comparatively  small  number  of  persons  who 
were  actually  responsible  for  the  crime.  The  chief  complaint  of  the  miners,  how- 
ever, is  as  to  the  procedure  of  the  troops,  and  as  to  the  acts  done  by  the  State  author- 
ities with  their  assistance^  rather  than  as  to  the  declaration  of  martial  law.' 

Removal  of  county  officers, — In  this  connection  it  should  be  noticed  that  by  the 
judgment  of  the  State  district  court  the  sheriff  and  county  commissioners  of  Sho- 
shone County  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  riot  were  impeached  and  removed  shortly 
after  the  riot,  and  that  other  oflicers  were  appointed  in  their  place  by  the  governor. 
Some  minor  technical  charges  were  brought  against  the  displaced  officers,  but  the 
chief  chai^  was  that  they  had  failed  to  take  proper  8tei)8  to  prevent  the  riot,  and  after- 
wards had  failed  even  to  attempt  to  apprehend  the  criminals.  The  report  of  the 
coroner's  jury  on  the  bodies  of  the  men  killed  goes  even  further,  and  charges  the 
county  commissioners  and  the  sheriff  with  complicity  in  the  crimes.  The  decision 
of  the  court,  the  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury,  as  well  as  several  witnesses  before  the 
commission,  declare  that  the  county  commissioners  and  the  sheriff  were  notified  of 
the  action  of  the  mob  of  union  men  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  on  April  23,  24,  and  26 
in  attempting  to  prevent  the  nonunion  men  from  working,  and  that  they  were 
informed  of  the  danger  of  further  trouble,  but  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  gather  a 
posse  and  suppress  disorder.  The  sheriff,  it  was  declared,  was  on  the  train  bringing 
the  rioters  from  Wallace  to  Wardner  on  April  29,  and  was  present  during  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Bunker  Hill  mill,  but  did  nothing  more  than  to  order  the  mob  to 
disperse.* 

» Sovereign,  pp.  402,  403;  Oillen,  p.  421;  Gann,  pp.  487,  488;  Gill,  p.  521;  Young,  p.  636. 
>  Sinclair,  pp.  544,  551,  554,  562;  Finch,  p.  499;  Barnard,  pp.  414,  415,  418. 
8  Sovereign,  pp.  393-395,  398-401;  Gann,  p.  488;  Gill,  p.  624. 
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Mr.  Young,  the  deposed  sheriff,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  riot.  There  had  been  no  further  violence  after  April  26,  and 
the  miners  at  Wardner  had  declared  that  they  would  not  again  interfere  with  the 
working  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine.  The  witness  had  had  no  intimation  of  the 
intended  action  of  April  29.  He  had  joined  the  mob  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
able  to  influence  them,  although  single  handed;  but  he  was  unable  to  do  anything  to 
prevent  their  criminal  acts.  After  the  riot  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  wait  for  a 
short  time  before  making  arrests,  until  the  feeling  had  quieted  and  until  he  could 
secure  a  large  body  of  men.  He  belie vet^  that  he  could  in  due  time  have  secured  the 
apprehension  of  the  criminals  more  effectively  than  was  actually  done  under  martial 
law.^  Two  or  three  other  witnesses  also  declare  that  in  their  opinion  the  sheriff  and 
county  commissioners  had  done  all  that  they  could.  Mr.  Young  and  these  witnesses 
also  state  their  belief  that  the  removal  of  the  county  officers  was  largely  due  to  par- 
tisan reasons,  and  that,  indeed,  the  wholesale  arrests  under  martial  law  and  the 
establishment  of  the  permit  system  were  due  in  part  to  the  same  motive.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  Shoshone  CJounty  have  been  Populists,  and 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Democratic  governor  and  his  associates  to  drive  a  part 
of  the  Populist  voters  out  of  the  country  and  otherwise  bi-eak  up  the  party  in  that 
county.*  Mr.  Sinclair  and  Dr.  France,  the  coroner,  emphatically  deny  any  such 
political  motive  in  any  of  the  actions  of  the  authorities.' 

Arrests, — Many  complaints  were  made  as  to  the  wholesale  manner  in  which 
miners  were  arrested  after  the  declaration  of  martial  law,  and  of  the  long  detention 
of  many  of  the  persons  arrested  without  formal  charges  and  without  trial.  It  is 
declared  that  the  soldiers,  under  the  direction  of  the  civil  authorities,  took  a  "drag 
net"  down  Canyon  Creek  and  arrested  practically  all  the  male  members  of  the  com- 
munity, from  500  to  800  altogether.  Some  witnesses  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
soldiers  in  certain  cases  made  arrests  without  the  authority  of  the  civil  officers,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  very  definite  basis  for  this  charge.  It  is,  however,  clear  that 
warrants  were  not  usually  served  on  the  persons  arrested.  Many  men  who  appeared 
before  the  commission  had  been  arrested,  although  they  declare  that  they  had  not  even 
gone  to  Wardner  on  April  29,  and  they  assert  that  many  other  innocent  men  were  also 
arrested.  Complaint  is  made  especially  that  those  arrested  were  generally  not  told 
what  were  the  charges  f^2:ain8t  them,  that  many  of  them  were  held  several  weeks 
under  very  disagreeable  circumstances,  and  were  finally  dischai^ged  without  trial  by 
a  court,  sometimes  even  without  direct  examination  by  the  State  officers,  being  sim- 
ply told  that  there  was  nothing  proved  against  them.  Some  of  these  witnesses  think 
that  many  arrests  were  made  simply  in  order  to  terrify  the  men.*  Two  or  three 
specific  instances  were  mentioned  in  which  arrests  were  made  on  other  charges  than 
that  of  participation  in  the  riot  of  April  29,  these  charges  being,  it  is  alleged,  more 
or  less  frivolous  and  unwarranted.* 

To  these  complaints  it  is  replied,  especially  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  that  wholesale  arrests 
were  rendered  necessary  by  the  extraordinary  conditions.  Very  nearly  all  the  male 
members  of  the  community  had  been  present  at  the  rio£  of  April  29,  even  if  they  did 
not  actively  take  part  in  it.  Pending  the  discovery  of  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the 
crime,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  some  innocent  men  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  guilty,  and  to  hold  some  as  witnesses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Sinclair  thinks  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  miners  were  guilty  at  least  of  conspiracy,  and  that  a 
number  of  those  discharged  for  lack  of  definite  evidence  were  morally  guilty.    The 

1  Young,  pp.  634,  536. 
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arsons  arrested  were  so  niimeroufl  that  it  was  impoeeible  to  sift  their  cases  in  a  short 
apace  of  time,  but  just  as  rapidly  as  any  were  shown  innocent,  by  the  investigations 
q{  the  witness  himself  or  of  the  grand  jury,  they  were  set  free.  At  the  time  of  the 
l0veBtigation  of  the  commission,  about  3  months  after  the  riot,  the  230  to  260  men 
^bo  remained  imprisoned  included  practically  only  those  who  were  under  indict- 
Uient  on  one  charge  or  another.  It  is  necessar}',  Mr.  Sinclair  concludes,  in  every 
immunity  from  time  to  time  to  arrest  and  hold  innocent  men  until  they  can  be 
proved  innocent.     Dr.  France,  the  coroner,  makes  similar  statements.^ 

Treatment  of  prisoners. — Many  witnesses  complain  that  the  prisoners  were  ill- 
treated  by  the  soldiers  during  their  detention.  Several  state  that  they  themselves 
were  deprived  of  food  and  water  for  24  hours  when  first  arrested.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  prisoners  suffered  greatly  with  cold,  especially  during  their  detention  in  the 
bam  which  served  as  a  prison  for  some  time,  until  the  construction  of  the  special 
buildings  constituting  the  so-called  '*bull  pen.'*  Here,  it  is  claimed,  the  men  were 
without  bedding,  and  in  many  ca^es  they  had  to  lie  on  wet  hay  or  manure.  Com- 
plaints are  also  made  that  the  weak  and  sick,  as  well  as  the  strong,  were  compelled 
to  work,  that  those  seriously  sick  were  without  proper  medical  attendance,  and  that 
the  dying,  in  one  or  two  instances  at  least,  were  deprived  of  religious  consolation. 
It  is  further  alleged  that  the  soldiers,  especially  the  colored  soldiers  who  were  at 
first  stationed  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  district,  were  harsh  in  their  treatment  of  the 
prisoners,  often  prodding  them  with  bayonets,  striking  them,  threatening  them,  and 
using  abusive  language  toward  them.  No  very  serious  illtreatment  was  definitely 
stated  by  witnesses  as  having  been  inflicted  upon  themselves,  but  there  were  many 
complaints  of  a  general  nature,  and  a  number  of  specific  statements  as  to  minor 
instances  of  harsh  treatment  inflicted  on  the  witnesses  themselves  or  on  others  in 
their  presence.* 

Mr.  Sinclair  and  Dr.  France,  the  chief  authorities  in  chai^ge,  however,  deny 
emphatically  that  the  prisoners  were  treated  with  undue  harshness.  They  specific- 
ally deny  knowledge  of  any  failure  to  provide  sufi&cient  food,  of  illtreatment  or 
neglect  of  the  sick,  of  the  use  of  the  bayonet  or  the  inflicting  of  blows  by  the  soldiers. 
They  state  that,  on  account  of  the  immense  number  of  prisoners  and  the  lack  of 
preparation  for  their  care,  they  were  at  first  necessarily  somewhat  uncomfortably 
housed  and  somewhat  ill  provided  with  bedding  and  blankets,  but  that  the  State 
sought  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  furnish  a  proper  prison  and  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  inmates.  Mr.  Sinclair  suggests  that  most  of  the  miners  were  unaccustomed 
to  detention  and  would  consider  any  form  of  discipline  severe.' 

Permit  system.'— The  strongest  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  justification  of 
the  permit  system  established  by  the  State  authorities  after  the  strike  of  April  29. 
By  proclamation  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  in  the  name  of  the  governor,  it  was  declared  that 
certain  organizations  in  Shoshone  County  had  shown  themselves  criminal  in  purpose, 
and  that  accordingly  mine  owners  must  not  employ  men  belonging  to  those  organi- 
zations. Persons  wishing  employment  were  required  to  obtain  a  permit  from  Dr. 
France,  who  had  been  appointed  sheriff  after  the  riot.  In  applying  for  these  per- 
mits they  were  obliged  to  deny  participation  in  the  riot  of  April  29,  to  declare  the 
belief  that  the  riot  was  incited  and  perpetrated  by  the  influence  of  the  miners*  unions, 
to  express  disapproval  of  the  riot,  and  to  renounce  membership  in  the  miners' 
unions,  pledging  themselves  thereafter  to  obey  the  law.  It  appears  that  compara- 
tively few  of  the  miners  had  at  the  time  of  the  commission's  investigation  made 
application  for  these  permits,  either  on  account  of  opposition  to  the  terms  required 
or  of  fear  of  refusal.* 
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Several  witnesses  representiBg  the  miDers  denounce  the  requirement  of  the  permit 
and  the  conditions  contained  in  the  application.  They  declare  that,  in  their  opinion 
and  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  miners,  the  system  is  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
individual  liherty  and  of  free  contract,  and  therefore  unconstitutional.  Attention  is 
especially  called  to  the  fact  that  a  statute  of  Idaho  prohibits  discrimination  against 
the  members  of  labor  organizations  in  the  granting  of  employment.  It  is  also  urged 
that  the  miners'  unions  have  not  shown  themselves  criminal  organizations  and  that  no 
Huch  extreme  measures  against  then  'vre  justified.  It  is  stated  that  the  effect  of  the 
requirement  was,  wholly  or  partly,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  mines  for  a  con- 

■ 

siderable  period,  although  gradually  nonunion  men  were  brought  in  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  refused  to  apply  for  permits  or  who  were  unable  to  obtain  them.' 

To  these  statements  it  is  replied  by  Mr.  Sinclair  that  the  permit  system  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  lawless  character  of  the  unions  and  of  the  mining  population 
of  the  Coeurd'Alene  district  generally.  The  State  authorities  have  no  opposition 
whatever  to  unions  as  such,  but  are,  in  fact,  disposed  to  encourage  them;  but  it  is 
necessar>'  to  break  up  the  organizations  which  have  shown  themselves  criminal  in 
the  past  and  to  teach  the  community  that  such  lawless  organizations  will  not  here- 
after be  tolerated.  The  State  can  not  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  such  disturbances  as 
those  which  have  occurred  repeatedly  in  the  past.  While  the  requirement  of  a  per- 
mit would  not  be  permissible  under  civil  law,  it  is  legitimate  under  martial  law  in 
view  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  prevailing.  Dr.  France  and  two  mine  officers 
also  defend  the  system  on  similar  grounds.' 

Charader  of  miners'  unions. — ^This  justification  of  the  permit  system  depends,  in 
part,  upon  the  evidence  as  to  the  lawless  character  of  the  miners'  unions  of  the  C<Bur 
d'Alenes.  The  evidence  as  to  the  participation  of  the  unions  in  the  riot  of  April  29, 
1899,  has  already  been  referred  to.  Several  witnesses.  State  officers  and  mine  oper- 
ators, declare  that  the  miners'  organizations  have,  ever  since  1892,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  been  guilty  of  criminal  acts.  While  the  majority  of  the  members  may 
perhaps  be  disposed  to  be  law-abiding,  they  have  been  under  the  control  of  criminal 
and  powerful  leaders.  Most  of  the  lawless  acts  of  previous  years,  it  is  stated,  may  not 
have  l)een  formally  determined  upon  by  the  unions,  but  they  were  committed  by 
union  men,  usually  against  or  on  account  of  nonunion  men.  The  unions  have  dictated 
to  employers,  forcing  them  to  dischai^  nonunion  men.  In  two  or  three  instances 
foremen,  or  other  officers  of  the  mines,  have  been  driven  from  the  country,  and  one  / 
foreman  was  shot  in  1897.  Nonunion  men  have  in  some  cases  been  forced  by  threats  J 
to  join  the  union;  while  in  other  cases  they  have  been  refused  admission  to  the 
union.  Those  who  rehised  to  apply  for  membership,  or  who  were  denied  admis- 
sion, have  often  been  driven  from  the  country  by  violence  or  threats.  In  1892 
union  miners,  in  an  armed  mob,  attacked  several  mines  and  drove  hundreds  of  non- 
union men  out  of  the  country,  some  being  killed  on  both  sides.  Other  nonunion 
men  have  been  killed  from  time  to  time.  Attacks  have  also  been  made  on  the 
property  of  the  mine  owners.  A  considerable  amount  of  specific  evidence  as  to  such 
lawless  acts  was  presented  by  these  witnesses.  It  is  further  stated  by  them  that  the 
sympathy  of  the  great  body  of  the  miners  has  been  to  such  an  extent  on  the  side  of 
those  guilty  of  such  crimes  that  it  has  been  in  most  cases  impossible  to  discover  and 
apprehend  the  perpetrators.' 

Numerous  miners,  and  one  or  two  other  witnesses,  make  broad  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  miners'  unions  are  not  criminal  organizations;  that  by  far  the  most  of 
the  members  are  law-abiding  citizens  and  have  taken  no  part  in  the  violent  actions 
of  previous  years,  but  have,  on  the  contrary,  deprecated  them.  Some  of  these  wit- 
nesses specifically  deny  that  the  unions  as  such  have  participated  in  any  of  the  past 
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lawleee  acts,  bat  admit  that  meiDbere  of  the  unions  have  been  guilty  of  such  acts. 
Mr.  Sovereign,  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune,  at  Wallace,  declares  that  there  is 
far  too  lai^  a  conservative  element  among  the  members  of  the  unions  to  permit 
criminal  action  to  be  taken  by  the  organizations  as  such.^  . 

CAPITAL  IN  EASTERN  COAL  MINING. 

Several  witnesses  complain  of  the  decline  of  profits  in  coal  mining;  doubtless  indi- 
cating a  condition,  however,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  one  industry.  The  profits  of 
coal  mining  in  Illinois  30  years  ago  are  said  to  have  been  very  large;  but  in  the  last 
10  years,  partly  because  of  strikes,  and  partly  because  of  excessive  competition,  they 
are  asserted  to  have  been  very  small.  Somewhat  similar  accounts  come  from  the 
Pittsburg  region. 

The  practice  of  assessing  the  value  of  coal  in  undeveloped  territory,  for  purposes  of 
taxation,  is  referred  to  as  an  injustice  by  an  Illinois  witness,  because  until  a  mine  is 
developed  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  there  is  coal  in  the  ground,  or  what  its  value 
is.  The  methods  of  the  local  assessors  in  the  anthracite  region  are  stated  to  vary 
greatly.  The  average  profits  of  anthracite  operators  are  estimated  by  one  of  them  at 
from  5  to  7  per  cent.* 

Some  interest  begins  to  be  felt  in  the  duration  of  our  coal  supply.  One  independent 
anthracite  operator  believes  that  another  50  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption, 
will  nearly  finish  the  anthracite  coal.  The  bituminous  coal  of  the  Pittsburg  region 
is  expected  by  one  of  the  operators  to  be  exhausted  in  75  years.'  Other  witnesses 
before  the  commission  have  estimated  the  duration  of  the  anthracite  beds  at  from 
80  to  200  years.  ^  The  highest  estimate  is  that  of  Mr.  McLeod,  who  was  for  some 
years  president  of  the  Reading  railroad. 

The  testimony  does  not  indicate  that  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  bituminous 
coal  in  the  eastern  United  States  is  owned  by  the  railroads.  One  or  two  railroads  are 
said  to  be  largely  interested  in  mines  in  northern  Illinois.^  There  is  said  to  be  some 
railroad  ownership  in  Ohio,  and  the  interest  of  railroad  officers  in  Ohio  mines  is  also 
referred  to.^  The  laige  and  increasing  control  of  the  anthracite  by  railroad  interests 
was  clearly  brought  out  The  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Coal  and  Iron  Company  stated  that  his  company  alone  mined  80  to  85  per  cent 
of  the  anthracite  that  goes  over  the  Reading  road,  and  about  18  per  cent  of  the  whole 
output  of  anthracite.  An  independent  operator  stated  in  May,  1899,  that  II  roads 
owned  two-thirds  of  all  the  mines.''  The  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
stated  in  1901  that  90  per  cent  of  the  coal  was  then  owned  by  7  railroads,  and  that 
this  is  fully  15  per  cent  more  than  they  owned  before  the  strike  of  1900. 

The  effects  of  railroad  ownership  of  anthracite  upon  the  independent  operators  and 
the  consuming  public  are  emphasized  by  several  witnesses.  It  is  admitted  that 
freight  rates  on  anthracite  are  uniform  to  all  shippers,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that 
when  the  railroad  itself  mines  the  coal  the  division  of  the  price  at  destination  into 
freight  and  price  at  the  mine  is  only  a  matter  of  bookkeeping.  The  railroads  are 
asserted  to  allot  an  excessive  amount  to  freight,  and  so  to  depress  disproportionately 
the  share  which  is  allotted  to  the  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  It  is  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  freight  charge  on  anthracite  is  four  times  that  charged  on  bituminous 
coal  for  equal  distances.     Two  or  three  witnesses  estimate  the  average  rate  on  anthra- 
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cite  at  10  mills  a  ton  a  mile,  and  particular  instances  of  much  higher  rates  are  cited; 
while  bituminous  coal  is  said  to  be  hauled  at  2^  mills  a  ton  a  mile.  By  these  excessive 
freight  charges  independent  operators  are  alleged  to  be  compelled  to  sell  their  coal 
to  the  railroad  companies.  Contracts  under  which  the  operator  receives  60  per  cent 
of  the  price  at  tidewater  on  the  most  valuable  sizes  and  smaller  proportions  on  the 
less  saleable  coal  are  said  to  be  common.  It  is  also  asserted  that  the  railroads  have 
bought  up  large  quantities  of  coal  lands  at  low  pidces,  after  depressing  the  value 
through  their  excessive  freights.  The  fixing  of  the  selling  price  and  the  limitation  of 
the  output  by  agreement  of  the  railroads  is  referred  to  by  one  or  two  witnesses.  One 
independent  operator,  however,  declares  that  nothing  has  transpired  in  connection 
with  his  business  that  would  lead  him  to  believe  that  prices  are  fixed  by  a  combina^ 
tion,  and  that  he  has  never  felt  any  pressure  from  the  railroad  companies.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  same  witness  testifies  that  the  railroads  own  but  little 
mining  land  in  his  vicinity,  and  that  40  or  50  per  cent  of  the  coal  in  that  neighbor- 
hood is  produced  by  independent  operators.* 

Several  witnesses  refer  to  the  allotment  of  the  anthracite  production  among  the  sev- 
eral railroads.  The  stronger  roads  are  said  to  be  able  to  secure  for  themselves  more 
than  their  share,  so  that  mines  which  are  tributary  to  them  are  able  to  work  more 
days  in  the  year  than  those  upon  the  other  roads.  It  is  also  asserted  that  the  mines 
owned  by  the  railroads  themselves  are  permitted  to  run  more  than  the  independent 
mines.  No  mine  can  run  except  as  cars  are  furnished  it  for  shipping,  and  more  cars 
are  alleged  to  be  given  to  the  railroa^l  mines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  asserts  that  he 
never  heard  any  such  complaints  in  the  region  where  his  company  operates.  In 
that  region  every  colliery  is  rated,  by  officers  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  upon  its  producing  capacity.  ,  The  railroad  distributes 
the  cars  upon  the  basis  of  the  rating,  and  always  leans  toward  the  individual  operators 
to  avoid  any  accusation  of  partiality.  When  the  demand  is  slack,  this  witness 
asserts,  the  independent  operators  run  more  steadily  than  the  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, so  that  their  proportion  of  the  shipments  over  the  Reading  road  runs  up  from 
15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  and  has  been  known  to  go  as  high  as  25  per  cent.  They 
are  furnished  with  cars  enough  to  make  this  possible.' 

While  substantial  unity  of  control,  by  agreement  among  a  limited  number  of  pow- 
erful interests,  appears  to  have  been  effected  in  the  anthracite  region,  there  seems  to 
be  no  considerable  approach  as  yet  toward  such  unification  among  the  bituminous 
mines.  The  desire  for  agreements  which  should  diminish  competition  and  increase 
prices  is  indicated  by  several  witnesses,  including  one  member  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  His  idea  is  a  general  organization  of  operators  and 
miners  to  regulate  prices  and  wages.  The  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association  believes  all  combinations  to  be  injurious  to  both  workers  and  consumers, 
and  against  the  public  interest.  Two  unsuccessful  attempts  at  combination  in  Ohio 
are  mentioned,  and  are  said  to  have  been  generally  disapproved  by  the  operators.  In 
the  Danville,  111.,  district  one  company  sells  all  the  coal.  An  association  exists  in 
West  Virginia  which  divides  orders  and  cars  in  proportion  to  the  producing  capacity 
of  the  mines,  and  sells  in  the  Western  markets  through  a  single  agent  Other 
attempts  at  combijiation  on  a  smaller  scale  are  referred  to.' 

There  is  no  evidence  of  freight  discrimination  between  individuals,  unless  the 
aasertion  of  one  witness  that  coal  from  West  Virginia  has  been  sold  at  lake  ports  at 
less  than  the  published  rate  of  freight  may  be  so  regarded.  The  existence  of  such  dis- 
criminations is  repeatedly  denied.  There  is,  however,  some  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  railroads  which  have  coal-mining  interests  in  the  bituminous  fields  adopt  the 
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same  policy  as  the  anthracite  roads,  of  charging  high  freight  rates,  and  so  diminishing 
the  value  of  voaX  at  the  mine,  while  raising  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Complaints  are  made  of  rates  which  are  regarded  as  unduly  favoring  particular 
regiouB.  The  rates  on  West  Virginia  coal  are  a  special  source  of  complaint.  It  is 
asserted  that  rates  from  West  Vii^nia  to  Lake  Erie  are  lower  than  from  Ohio  mines, 
not  more  than  half  as  distant,  and  that  coal  is  carried  from  West  Virginia  to  St.  Paul, 
perhaps  a  thousand  miles,  as  cheaply  as  from  Illinois,  say  400  miles.  These  condi- 
tions are  thought  hy  one  witness  to  be  due  in  part  to  ownership  of  mines  by  railroadn 
or  by  their  officers.  It  is  also  suggested,  however,  that  it  may  be  due  more  to  the 
anxiety  of  certain  roads  to  get  business,  especially  roads  that  are  fina  cially  weak.* 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  COAL  MINERS.* 

It  appears  that  the  first  organization  of  coal  miners  was  formed  as  early  as  1868,  in 
the  anthracite  region.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  national  organiza- 
tion, and  they  had  greater  or  less  temporary  success.  The  United  Mine  Workers 
was  formed  in  1890.  It  attained  only  a  small  strength  until  the  great  strike  of  1897. 
The  interest  which  was  aroused  by  that  struggle  gave  it  an  impulse  which  has  been 
followed  by  a  remarkable  growth.  It  had  no  considerable  strength  in  the  anthra- 
cite region  until  the  anthracite  strike  of  1900.  It  went  into  that  strike,  it  is  said, 
with  a  membership  of  only  8,000  among  the  anthracite  miners,  and  came  out  of  it 
with  about  100,000.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  president,  the  total  member- 
ship in  January,  1897,  was  11,000;  in  January,  1898,  25,000;  in  January,  1899,  64,000; 
in  January,  1900,  91,000;  in  January,  1901,  189,000;  in  July,  1901,  about  250,000. 

The  success  of  the  organization  in  increasing  wages  is  referred  to  by  several  wit- 
nesses, both  members  and  others.  One  outside  witness  states  that  in  Illinois, 
because  of  the  increased  wages  of  miners,  coal  cost  alx)ut  22i  cents  a  ton  more  in 
1900  than  in  1899.  Another  witness,  not  a  member  of  the  union,  estimates  that  the 
average  increase  of  wages  in  Illinois  between  1897  and  1899  was  30  per  cent.  The 
president  of  the  organization  declares  that  in  all  the  central  States,  where  the  union 
has  acquired  great  strength,  wages  increased  40  per  cent  between  1897  and  1901.  No 
doubt  the  increase  is  partly  due  to  the  general  rise  of  prices  and  wages,  which  is  one 
of  the  phenomena  of  increased  industrial  activity,  as  well  as  partly  to  the  efforts  of 
the  union. 

All  the  employers  who  refer  to  the  matter  speak  well  of  the  organizing  of  the 
miners  as  a  general  principle,  and  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  particular.  The 
organization  is  said  to  be  managed  by  able  and  conservative  men,  and  the  effects  are 
said  to  be  good  for  employers  as  well  as  for  employees. 

It  is  stated  that  while  the  organization  uses  all  legitimate  means  to  bring  in  non- 
union men,  it  is  only  very  rarely  that  the  members  refuse  to  work  with  them,  or  that 
t  is  demanded  that  membership  be  made  a  prerequisite  to  employment.  It  is  pointed 
out  that. when  a  strike  is  ordered  by  the  union,  the  nonunion  men  very  commonly 
respect  the  order,  and  that  both  in  the  great  bituminous  strike  of  1897  and  in  the 
great  anthracite  strike  of  1900  only  a  very  small  minority  of  the  strikers  were  mem- 
bers of  the  union  when  they  quit  work.* 

It  appears  that  colored  miners  are  freely  admitted  to  the  organization,  and  appar- 
ently into  the  same  local  unions  as  the  white  miners;  since  the  fact  that  they  are 
permitted  to  hold  office  in  the  unions  is  specially  referred  to.^ 

WAGES  IN  COAL  MINES,  AND  METHODS  OF  PAYMENT. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  since  1897,  or  thereabouts,  wages  have  risen. 
(See  above.)  The  rise  is  attributed,  not  only  by  the  members  of  the  miners'  organ- 
ization, but  by  some  operators,  to  the  strength  of  the  organization  and  to  the  great 
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strike  of  1897.  The  general  upward  tide,  which  has  been  flowing  during  these 
years,  has  of  course  contributed  to  it. 

Widely  varying  statements  are  made  as  to  the  course  of  wages,  when  a  considera- 
ble series  of  years  is  considered. 

The  secretary  of  the  Illinois  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  testifying  in  1899,  thought 
that  general  wages  had  risen  materially  during  the  la^  30  or  40  years.  He  spoke 
especially  of  purchasing  power.  The  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation, however,  said  about  the  same  time  that  miners'  wages  were  not  as  high  in 
Illinois  as  they  had  been  10  years  earlier.  He  gave  definite  statements  of  rates  in 
his  own  mines.  The  representatives  of  the  miners  generally  agreed  at  that  time 
that  wages  had  fallen  during  the  past  15  or  20  years.  This  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  operators  from  Ohio  and  from  the  Pittsburg  district.* 

The  daily  earnings  in  West  Virginia  are  stated  by  an  operator  to  be  from  11.25  to  |2, 
and  by  a  miner  at  $1.25  as  an  average,  and  |1.75  as  a  maximum.  For  the  anthra- 
cite region  a  representative  of  the  miners  gives  the  day  wage  (1898)  as  11.98  for  10 
hours'  work  of  a  miner  underground,  and  fl.lO  to  $1.64  for  underground  laborers. 
The  workers  on  the  breakers,  etc.,  are  said  to  receive  from  $1  to  $1.20.  This  wit- 
ness states  that  he  himself  in  1898  earned  $404  in  240  days'  actual  work  at  one  of  the 
best-paying  mines.  The  representative  of  one  railroad  anthracite  company  says 
that  miners  working  by  the  day  receive  $2,  and  that  the  average  miner  ought  to 
earn  $2.50  to  $2.75,  working  full  time  by  contract.  The  representative  of  another 
anthracite  company  says  that  taking  the  names  of  from  6  to  12  men  at  each  of  his 
company's  mines,  good  miners,  poor  miners,  and  average  miners,  he  has  found  that 
they  have  actually  drawn  from  $500  to  $1,000  a  year,  after  the  deduction  of  all  sup- 
plies. Since,  however,  each  miner  usually  has  an  assistant,  whom  he  pays,  it  is  not 
clear  whether  the  amounts  stated  were  the  wages  of  single  men,  or,  in  some  cases,  of 
2  men.  An  independent  anthracite  operator,  employing  120  to  125  miners,  states 
that  23  per  cent  of  his  men  earn  less  than  $300  in  a  year;  47  per  cent  earn  between 
$300  and  $500;  about  30  per  cent  earn  from  $500  to  $900;  and  some  few,  $1,000.  This 
employer  declares  that  if  a  man's  wages  are  very  low,  it  is  l)ecau8e  he  does  not  work 
when  there  is  work  for  him.  All  this  testimony  was  given  in  1899  or  in  the  spring 
of  1900,  before  the  great  anthracite  strike,  which  resulted,  according  to  Mr.  Mit- 
chell's supplementary  statement,  in  a  10  per  cent  advance  on  existing  rates. 

The  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  taking  the  reported  production  of 
bituminous  coal  in  1898,  and  assuming  the  average  price  of  mining  to  be  50  cents  a 
ton — which  he  says  is  a  high  average  estimate — states  that  the  resulting  amount  of 
wages  would  give  for  each  of  the  248,000  miners  less  than  $1.03  for  each  of  the  306 
working  days.' 

All  the  testimony  agrees  that  coal  miners  are  employed  only  a  fraction  of  tlie 
annual  working  days.  Representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  state  that  on 
the  average  the  miners  worked  from  174  to  179  days  out  of  306  possible  working  (iays 
in  1897.  One  gives  the  average  number  of  days  of  employment  at  204  a  year  from 
1890  to  1893,  and  at  only  about  100  from  1894  to  1897.  An  operator  from  We*4t  Vir- 
ginia states  the  average  number  of  working  days  at  from  197  to  229;  another  from 
Ohio  says  hardly  more  than  200  to  225.  The  secretary  of  the  Illinois  bureau  of  lalH)r 
statistics  gives  the  average  for  his  State  at  from  175  to  180  days. 

A  representative  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  gives  the  average  number  of  work- 
ing days  in  anthracite  mines  as  150.  An  independent  anthracite  operator  states  that 
some  mines  work  as  many  as  250  days,  but  others  only  100.  The  general  sui)erin- 
tendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  (-oinpany  gives  the  numl)er 
of  so-called  "breaker  days"  worked  by  his  company  since  1894.  These  are  10-hour 
days,  and  the  number  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  whole  number  of  hours  worked 
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in  the  year  by  10.  The  number  was,  in  1894,  180;  in  1896,  189;  in  1896,  176;  in 
X897,  132;  in  1898,  141;  in  1899,  158.  The  last  two  of  these  years  are  years  ending 
June  30,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  company.^ 

Nearly  all  the  actual  mining  in  the  anthracite  region  seems  to  be  done  on  a  con- 
tract or  piecework  system.  Contract  prices  appear  to  be  usually  determined  by  indi- 
vidual bargaining  between  the  miner  and  the  superintendent.  They  vary  from  mine 
to. mine,  and  from  vein  to  vein.  One  operator,  however,  states  that  he  pays  a  uni- 
form price  for  a  car  of  a  given  size.* 

The  sliding  scale  seems  not  to  have  been  introduced  in  any  coal  mines  outside  the 
anthracite  region.  There  it  was  established  in  1875,  or,  in  some  parts,  as  early  as 
1868.  The  miners  complained  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  check  in  any  way 
the  computations  or  the  statements  on  which  their  wages  depended,  and  that  the 
sliding  scale  had  become  meaningless,  and  tended  to  bring  wages  to  a  minimum. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  on 
the  other  hand,  gave  figures  showing  the  advance  of  wages  with  the  price  of  coal  in 
1899  and  1900.  The  sliding  scale  was  abolished  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  strike 
of  1900.» 

The  universal  desire  of  the  representatives  of  the  miners  is  for  a  weekly  pay  day. 
In  several  States  they  have  obtained  laws  requiring  payment  at  particular  intervals. 
A  weekly-payment  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  Illinois  as  interfering  with 
liberty  of  contract.  West  Virginia  requires  payment  semimonthly,  but  the  law  is 
not  enforced.  The  law  of  Pennsylvania  is  largely  ineffective,  because  it  requires 
semimonthly  payment  only  "on  demand."  It  is  asserted  that  those  who  have 
demanded  their  wages  semimonthly  have  found  tliat  they  were  given  no  more  work. 
It  appears,  however,  that  many  operators,  at  least  in  the  anthracite  region,  do  com- 
ply with  the  law,  though  disapproving  it.  In  Ohio  the  semi monthly-jmy men t  law 
seems  to  be  complied  with. 

The  miners  all^e  that  the  great  reason  of  the  operators  for  opposing  frequent  pay- 
ments is  their  desire  to  compel  miners  to  trade  at  the  company  stores.  The  opera- 
tors complain  of  the  great  labor  involved  in  the  making  out  of  frequent  pay  rolls,  and 
they  complain  that  pay  day  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  2  or  3  days  of  idleness  and 
dissipation.  The  representatives  of  the  miners  deny  that  more  frequent  pay  days 
would  mean  less  industry.  The  actual  interval  of  payment,  both  in  the  anthracite 
and  in  the  bituminous  region,  seems  to  be  generally  a  month  or  half  a  month.  The 
custom  is  repeatedly  referred  to  of  keeping  back  half  a  month's  pay;  that  is,  of  pay- 
ing only  what  has  been  earned  up  to  a  time  half  a  month  before  pay  day.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  testifies  that  in  his  State  the  miners 
have  generally  been  able  to  obtain  weekly  payment  by  the  strength  of  their  organi- 
zation. This  witness  thinks  that  frequent  payment  is  better  for  the  employees;  that 
it  does  not  increase  drunkenness  or  loss  of  time,  and  that  it  works  no  special  hard- 
ship to  employers.* 

The  miners  complain  bitterly,  both  in  the  bituminous  and  in  the  anthracite  region, 
of  the  practice  of  docking  for  impurities.  They  allege  that  whole  cars  are  deducted 
from  their  account  because  of  trifling  amounts  of  slate  or  dirt.  Statements  are 
exhibited  which  show  as  many  as  7J  cars  docked  out  of  57  mined,  and  as  many  as 
144  out  of  1,750.  Some  of  the  operators  maintain  that  the  docking  is  necessary  to 
prevent  carelessness  and  dishonesty.  One  asserts  that  he  has  had  car  after  car  come 
out  with  from  1,200  to  2,200  pounds  of  rock  topped  off  with  coal.  This  witness, 
however,  does  not  himself  practice  docking.     He  notifies  the  miner  once  or  twice 
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that  his  coal  mugt  be  cleaner,  an<i  if  the  miner  does  not  do  better  he  is  discharged. 
Other  witnesses  state  that  they  follow  the  same  practiced 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  refusal  of  operators  to  permit  the  miners  to  station 
check  weighmen  at  their  scales.  One  or  two  operators  complain  of  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  check  weighmen  and  the  unnecessary  trouble  that  they  make.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Mine  Workers  says  that  although  operators  allow  the  check 
weighman  to  test  the  scales,  they  often  let  it  be  done  only  at  particular  times,  while 
scales  can  often  be  doctored  with  a  touch.' 

The  practice  of  screening  coal,  before  it  is  weighed  to  determine  the  amount  earned 
by  the  miner,  is. a  cause  of  complaint  throughout  the  bituminous  region.  The  miners 
feel  that  they  are  robbed  of  their  wages  on  all  that  goes  through  the  screen.  The 
operators  point  out  that  more  is  paid  per  ton  for  screened  than  for  unscreened  coal, 
and  that  miners  can  earn  as  much  on  one  system  as  on  the  other.  They  allege  that 
the  system  of  screening  is  a  safeguard  to  the  operator  and  a  benefit  to  the  more  care- 
ful miners.  It  is  desirable  that  as  much  coal  as  possible  be  got  out  in  lumps.  The 
screening  system  offers  a  premimn  for  good  work,  and  insures  the  careful  miner  the 
benefit  of  his  care.  This  opinion  is  not,  however,  universally  held  by  the  operators. 
The  commissioner  of  the  Coal  Operators'  Association  of  Illinois  believes  that  the  run- 
of-mine  system,  if  miners  will  use  care,  will  make  better  miners  in  the  end  and  be 
more  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  He  admits,  however,  that  in  his  State,  where  the 
miners'  organization  has  secured  an  agreement  for  the  run-of-mine  system,  there  is 
still  some  complaint  about  carelessness  in  loading  poor  coal. 

Laws  requiring  coal  to  be  weighed  before  screening  have  been  held  unconstitutional 
in  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania.  In  West  Virginia  the  law  is  not  enforced,  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  being  equally  divided  as  to  its  constitutionality.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  a  similar  law  was  being  tested  in  Ohio  at  the  time  of  the  hearings. 

The  representatives  of  the  miners  complain  not  only  of  what  they  think  the  unfair- 
ness of  the  screening  system  in  general,  but  of  variations  in  screens,  due  in  some  cases 
to  their  construction  and  in  some  cases  to  their  need  of  repairs.  The  usual  screen  is 
12  feet  by  6,  with  flat  bars,  H  inches  apart.  It  is  complained  that  some  operators 
have  used  screens  with  as  much  as  80  square  feet  of  surface  instead  of  72,  and  with 
diamond-shaped  bars  1}  inches  apart.  Indeed,  a  West  Virginia  operator  states  that 
the  screens  used  in  that  State  vary  from  1^  to  2  inches  in  opening.' 

COMPANY  STORES  AND  COMPANY  TENEMENTS  AT  COAL  MINES. 

It  is  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  operators  that  the  establishment  of  company  stores 
is  necessary  because  mines  are  opened  in  isolated  places,  where  supplies  could  not 
otherwise  be  obtained.  It  is  admitted  by  the  miners  that  this  is  sometimes  true.  It 
is  maintained,  however,  that  such  cases  are  exceptional,  and  that  in  almost  all  cases 
the  necessity  is  temporary.  The  real  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  the  company- 
store  system  is  declared  to  be  the  great  profit  that  it  brings.  Prices  are  allied  to  be 
15  per  cent,  25  per  cent,  even  30  and  35  per  cent  higher  than  in  other  stores.  The 
isolated  character  of  many  of  the  mining  villages  is  mentioned  as  a  justification  for 
somewhat  high  prices.  It  is  alleged,  however,  that  miners  are  compelled  to  deal 
with  the  company  stores,  both  by  refusal  of  employment  otherwise  and  by  the  bar- 
ring out  of  other  sellers.  Often,  it  is  stated,  the  mining  company,  owning  the  land 
where  the  town  stands,  refuses  to  admit  any  store  but  its  own.  Even  when  an  out- 
sider is  permitted  to  establish  a  store,  the  company  sometimes  demands  a  percentage 
on  his  sales.  In  one  instance  peddlers  and  delivery  wagons  are  alleged  to  have  been 
prohibite<l  from  going  near  the  company  houses. 
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Two  influences  are  mentioned  as  contributing  most  powerfully  to  the  decay  of  the 
company  store  system — growth  of  population  and  the  consequent  increase  of  trading 
facilities,  and  the  growth  of  labor  oiiganizations.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  the 
system  appears  greatly  to  have  declined.  All  testimony  agrees  that  it  still  flourishes 
undiminished  in  West  Virginia,  where  the  oiiganization  of  the  miners  has  little  foot^ 
hold.  A  West  Vii^nia  operator,  who  says  that  he  knows  of  no  operators  who  do 
not  have  company  stores,  asserts  at  the  same  time  that  prices  are  not  excessive  and 
that  miners  are  free  to  deal  elsewhere  if  they  please.  He  admits,  however,  that  the 
miners'  organizations  protest  against  the  prices.^ 

The  supplying  of  powder  by  the  anthracite  operators  was  a  special  .case  of  compul- 
sory dealing.  Powder  which  cost  $1.50  or  less  a  keg  was  sold  to  the  miners  at  $2.50 
or  $2.75.  It  was  maintained  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  however,  that  this  differ- 
ence was  not  to  be  regarded  as  profit,  but  was  taken  into  account  in  the  fixing  of 
wages.  The  Philadelphia  and  Raiding  Coal  and  Iron  Company  sold  powder  at  $1.50 
a  keg.    All  the  operators  reduced  it  to  this  price  as  a  result  of  the  strike  of  1900.' 

Some  operators  give  reasons  for  the  building  of  company  tenements  similar  to  those 
which  are  given  for  the  establishment  of  company  stores.  It  is  declared  to  be  nec- 
essary that  the  company  furnish  houses  because  the  miners  could  not  get  them 
otherwise;  it  would  be  impossible  without  furnishing  the  houses  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary labor.  The  representatives  of  the  miners  admit  that  this  may  be  true  in  some 
cases;  but  they  do  not  admit  that  it  is  the  motive  by  which  the  operators  are  usu- 
ally guided.  They  complain  that  the  company  houses  are  usually  cheaply  made,  of 
boards  straight  up  and  down,  not  weather-boarded,  and  often  not  plastered.  The 
water  supply  and  other  conveniences  are  said  to  be  of  the  poorest.  The  conditions 
are  alleged  to  be  the  worst  in  West  Virginia,  and  best  in  the  anthracite  region.  One 
miner  declares  that  he  knows  of  5  houses  in  Ohio  which  were  built  in  1892  for  $95 
each,  and  rent  for  $5  or  $6  a  month.  It  is  asserted  that  in  West  Vii^inia  the  rent  is 
usually  about  $2  a  room.  One  anthracite  operator,  while  admitting  that  the  com- 
pany houses  are  not  very  satisfactory,  holds  that  they  are  as  good  as  can  be  furnished 
for  the  rent  paid,  and  that,  while  private  owners  build  better  ones,  they  charge  much 
more  for  them.  The  houses  described  by  this  witness  are  mostly  of  2  stories,  with  2 
rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  and  the  rent  charged  is  $6  a  month,  including  a  monthly 
ton  of  coal.  The  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  declares  that  while  his  company  owns  many  houses  it  prefers  to  have 
the  men  live  in  the  towns  and  villages,  where  it  need  not  make  provision  for  them, 
and  that  it  arranges  to  have  them  transported  by  rail,  even  10  and  15  miles,  to  and 
from  their  work,  at  a  trifling  charge. 

The  miners  complain  that  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  make  them 
occupy  the  company  houses,  and  that  the  occupation  of  the  houses  is  made  a  means 
of  coercion  in  times  of  strike.  A  West  Virginia  operator  admits  that  tenants  are 
ordered  out  when  they  strike,  but  declares  they  are  not  compelled  to  live  in  the 
houses,  and  are  not  discriminated  against  if  they  do  not;  that  32  per  cent  of  his 
employees  own  their  own  houses,  and  that  in  many  cases  he  has  given  aid  in  acquiring 
them.* 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  AND  OTHER  CONDITIONS  OF  COAL  MINERS. 

It  appears  that  in  the  bituminous  mines  of  western  Pennsylvania,  in  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Ohio,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  other  States,  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  been 
powerful  enough  to  induce  the  employers  to  grant  an  8-hour  day.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  organization  declare  that  the  change  has  been  beneficial  to  the  health  of 
the  miners  and  to  their  mental  and  moral  culture.    Especial  need  of  short  hours  in 
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mining,  because  of  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  work,  is  emphasized.  Among  other 
alignments  for  shorter  hours,  it  is  alleged,  on  the  one  hand,  that  they  tend  to  the 
absorption  of  the  mass  of  unemployed  workers  by  diminishing  the  output  x)er  man, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  man  can  do  as  much  physical  labor  in  8  hours  as 
in  10. 

An  Ohio  operator  says  that  the  8-hour  system  is  generally  satisfactory  to  the  oper- 
ators as  well  as  to  the  miners  in  his  district.  It  has  compelled  the  introduction  of 
better  machinery  for  handling  coal,  so  that  the  miners  can  now  produce  about  as 
much  as  they  formerly  produced  in  the  longer  day.  Operators  from  Pittsbui^  and 
from  Illinois,  however,  believe  that  the  change  has  been  injurious  to  them.  A  man 
can,  they  say,  do  only  about  four^fifths  as  much  in  8  hours  as  in  10.  It  is  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  operators  that  their  machinery  should  lie  idle  two-thirds  of  the  24 
hours.  One  of  these  witnesses  admits,  however,  that  the  miner  may  produce  as 
much  during  the  year  with  the  8-hour  as  with  the  10-hour  day,  because  the  work  will 
be  more  continuous.  The  representatives  of  the  miners  also  insist  that  even  the 
machinery  will  be  operated  as  many  hours  during  the  year,  because  it  will  be  op&c- 
ated  on  more  days.^ 

In  the  anthracite  mines  a  considerable  irregularity  of  hours  seems  to  exist.  One 
operator  declares  that  he  has  not  3  men  out  of  120  or  125  who  will  work  10  hours. 
His  men  usually  work  4,  5,  or  6  hours,  and  it  is  an  exceptional  one  that  works  7.  A 
representative  of  the  miners,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  the  anthracite  miners 
usually  work  10  hours  a  day,  and  that  they  are  sometimes  compelled  to  work  even 
more.' 

The  testimony  of  several  anthracite  operators  is  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
miners  has  improved  during  the  past  15  or  20  years.  It  is  alleged  that  the  foreigners 
from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  are  adopting  a  higher  standard  of  living.  The 
same  report  is  given  by  a  bituminous  ox)erator  of  the  Pittsbui^  region.' 

The  importation  of  the  lower  class  of  foreign  laborers  under  contract  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  anthracite  mines  is  lamented  by  every  witness  who  refers  to  it.  It  is 
agreed  that  such  importations  have  now  ceased.  The  influx  of  laborers  from  the 
south  and  east  of  Europe  still  continues,  however,  in  full  force.  One  witness  believes 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  miners  belong  to  non-English-speaking  races. 
Another,  an  operator,  states  that  the  Irish,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Germans  are  still  the 
predominating  nationalities  in  the  region  as  a  whole,  though  the  Hungarians,  the 
Poles,  and  the  Italians  have  come  in  rapidly  in  recent  years  and  outnumber  others 
in  certain  districts.  It  is  stated  that  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  prohibits  any  foreigner 
from  working  as  a  miner  in  the  anthracite  mines  until  he  has  worked  there  2  years 
as  a  laborer  to  learn  the  business.  This  law  is  said  to  have  been  passed  to  keep  out 
the  Hungarians  and  similar  classes,  but  the  effect  of  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  to 
increase  the  number  of  them  and  to  keep  out  the  skilled  miners  from  western 
Europe.* 

Attention  is  called  by  the. representatives  of  the  miners  to  the  special  need  of  legis- 
lative interference  to  protect  the  miners  from  foul  air  and  dangerous  gases,  as  well  as 
from  accidents.  The  safety  laws  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  are 
said  to  be  good,  and  the  inspection  under  them  is  said  to  be  thorough.  One  or  two 
representatives  of  the  miners  mention  the  laws  of  Ohio  as  perhaps  the  best,  though 
this  opinion  is  not  universal.  Some  of  the  miners  complain  of  inefficient  enforcement 
of  the  Pennsylvania  law,  chiefly  because  the  inspectors  are  too  few.  Several  witnesses 
call  attention  to  the  desirability  of  uniformity  of  legislation,  in  order  that  the  oper- 
ators in  all  districts  may  be  put  under  the  same  burdens.^ 
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The  nae  of  mining  machinery  is  steadily  spreading  in  the  bituminous  mines  wfier- 
ever  the  use  of  it  is  practicable.  One  witness  in  1899  estimated  that  40  per  cent  of 
bituminous  coal  was  already  machine  mined.  Nearly  all  Pittsbui^  operators  are 
said  to  use  machines.  The  machines  are  used  very  little  in  the  Massillon  district  of 
Ohio,  and  not  at  all  in  the  northern  district  of  Illinois.  In  the  former  case  the 
nature  of  the  coal  veins  does  not  permit  the  use  of  them.  In  northern  Illinois  the 
exclusion  of  them  is  attributed  to  the  opposition  of  the  miners. 

The  officers  of  the  miners'  organization  plainly  manifest  their  regret  at  the  advance 
of  machinery.  They  assert  that  it  displaces  labor,  and  they  believe  that  it  depresses 
wages.  They  deny,  however,  that  the  organization  opposes  the  introduction  of 
machines,  and  they  admit  that  it  is  an  inevitable  industrial  advance. 

A  Pittsburg  operator  states  that  6  men  with  a  machine  can  produce  as  much  coal 
as  10  without  it.  The  effect  upon  wages  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  is  admitted,  even 
by  the  representatives  of  the  miners,  that  the  absolute  number  of  miners  has  steadily 
increased.  They  maintain,  however,  that  besides  limiting  the  increase  of  the 
demand  for  men  the  machines  reduce  the  proportion  of  skilled  labor  in  the  craft 
Some  witnesses  believe  that  the  increase  of  production  and  the  employment  of  more 
engineers,  firemen,  etc.,  fully  counterbalance  any  apparent  displacement  of  miners 
by  the  machines.  The  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  considers 
the  improvement  in  machinery  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  increase  of  miners' 
wages  during  the  last  30  or  35  years.  This  increase,  however,  is  itself  denied  by 
other  witnesses.* 

The  use  of  machinery  in  the  anthracite  mines  has  not  been  found  practicable.  It 
is  stated,  however,  that  new  machinery  has  largely  replaced  the  labor  of  boys  in 
cleaning  the  coal  and  preparing  it  for  market' 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  COAL  MINERS  AND  THEIR  EMPLOYERS. 

The  desirability  of  formal  agreements  between  organizations  of  employers  and 
organizations  of  employees,  determining  wages  and  hours  and  other  conditions  of 
labor  for  fixed  periods,  is  a  matter  of  general  agreement  among  all  the  witnesses  who 
refer  to  it.  The  organization  of  the  miners,  the  United  Mine  Workers,  seems  to  have 
promoted  the  fonnation  of  such  agreements  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  and  to  have 
been  successful  in  establishing  them  in  most  places  where  it  has  developed  great 
strength.  The  most  notable  of  the  joint  conferences  at  which  such  agreements  are 
periodically  made  is  the  interstate  conference  of  the  so-called  competitive  district, 
covering  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  the  western  region  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
determines  the  conditions  of  labor  of  perhaps  100,000  workers.  An  informal  confer- 
ence of  operators  and  representatives  of  the  miners'  organization,  covering  the  most 
of  this  region,  was  held  as  far  back  as  1885,  and  was  repeated  annually  for  several 
years.  The  custom  was  broken  up,  however,  in  1889.  The  renewal  of  it  followed 
the  great  strike  of  1897.  A  con  ference  was  held  in  the  spring  of  1898,  at  which 
a  fomial  agreement  for  the  ensuing  year  was  drawn  up;  and  a  similar  conference 
has  been  held  each  year  since.  The  conferences  are  attended  by  many  operators  and 
by  representatives  of  each  local  union  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Each  side  and 
each  State,  however,  has  the  same  vote — the  miners  of  each  state  4,  and  the  opera- 
tors of  each  State  4.  Every  important  decision  must  be  reached  by  a  unanimous 
vote — not  by  a  mere  majority.  The  actual  formation  of  the  scale  is  referred,  after 
general  discussion,  to  a  committee  consisting  of  4  miners  and  4  operators  from  each 
State.  If  an  agreement  is  not  reached,  questions  in  dispute  are  referred  to  a  sub- 
committee of  8  or  of  16. 

In  Illinois  and  Indiana  the  operators  have  State  organizations,  each  of  which 
employs  a  paid  executive  officer  called  a  commissioner,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  deal 
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with  the  officers  of  the  miners*  organization.  When  any  dispute  arises  the  pit  com- 
mittee of  the  men  and  the  pit  boss  try  first  to  settle  it.  If  they  can  not  agree,  the 
matter  is  appealed  to  successively  higher  authorities  on  each  side  until  the  State 
officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  commissioner  of  the  operators'  associa- 
tion are  called  in.  Very  rarely  the  national  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
are  asked  to  help.  The  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association 
acted  in  about  200  cases  during  the  year  previous  to  his  testimony  before  the  Ck)m- 
mission.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  cases,  he  said,  were  decided  against  the  miners; 
they  were  more  likely  to  be  wrong,  because  their  local  organizations  and  their  local 
officers  were  more  likely  to  misunderstand  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  In  all  cases, 
however,  they  loyally  submitted  to  the  decisions. 

There  is  no  State  organization  of  operators  in  Ohio  or  in  Pennsylvania.  In  por- 
tions of  Ohio  there  are  local  associations  which  employ  a  commissioner,  and  there  is 
a  conference  in  the  central  district  of  Pennsylvania.  State  agreements  have  been 
formed  and  State  conferences  established  between  the  operators  and  the  miners  in 
Alabama,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Michigan. 

The  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  asserts  that  since  the  adoption  of  the 
system  of  joint  agreements  wages  have  increased  on  the  average  fully  40  per  cent  in 
the  States  covered  by  the  interstate  agreement,  and  practically  the  same  advantages 
have  been  secured  in  the  districts  where  State  conferences  have  been  established. 
The  8-hour  day  has  also  l>een  secured  in  nearly  all  these  places.  The  semimonthly 
payment  of  wages  in  cash  has  been  established,  and  where  screens  are  permitted  the 
size  of  them  has  been  regulated.  The  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association  estimates  the  increase  of  wages  in  the  competitive  district,  by  the 
advance  of  1900  alone,  as  probably  amounting  to  nearly  $20,000,000  for  the  miners  of 
the  4  States  affected. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  operators  as  well  as  the  miners  benefit  by  the 
agreement  system.  The  number  of  disputes  and  strikes  is  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  several  districts  and  the  several  operators  within  each  district  are  put  upon  a 
fairer  basis  of  competition  with  each  other.  The  uniformity  of  conditions  which 
the  agreements  introduce  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  those  who  are  brought 
under  them.  It  is  complained,  however,  that  the  unorganized  condition  of  West 
Virginia,  and  the  consequent  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  that  prevail  there,  pat 
the  other  districts  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  operators  outside  of  West 
Virginia,  as  well  as  of  the  organization  of  the  miners,  that  the  miners  of  that  State 
be  brought  into  the  union,  in  order  that  the  conditions  there  may  be  brought  to  a 
level  with  those  of  other  States.  It  is  asserted  on  behalf  of  the  West  Virginia  opera- 
tors that  they  do  have  a  conference  and  an  agreement  with  a  local  organization  of 
miners;  but  it  is  alleged  on  the  other  side  that  this  local  organization  is  managed 
and  supported  by  the  operators  themselves,  and  is  not  a  genuine  labor  union.  ^ 

Several  strikes  of  coal  miners,  with  their  causes  and  results,  are  referred  to  in  the 
testimony.  The  great  strike  of  bituminous  miners  in  1897  is  declared  to  have  been 
caused  by  a  single  company,  which  refused  to  pay  the  rate  of  wages  which  was  paid 
by  its  competitors.  It  is  admitted  by  the  operators  that  under  the  pressure  of  com- 
petition wages  had  been  cut  contrary  to  the  agreement  with  the  miners.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  however,  declares  that  the  purpose  of  this  strike 
was  to  increase  the  price  of  coal  and  thereby  to  raise  wages.  Though  the  strike 
lasted  84  days,  the  earnings  of  the  miners  in  that  year  are  asserted  to  have  been  more 
than  in  the  preceding.^ 

It  is  agreed  by  all  witnesses  who  refer  to  the  matter,  including  the  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association,  that  the  strikes  at  Pana  and  Virden,  111.,  in  which  so  much  excitement 
was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  governor  to  permit  the  importation  of  colored  labor, 
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^ere  caused  by  the  refusal  of  operators  to  abide  by  the  agreement  which  the  associa- 
tion of  operators  had  made  with  the  miners'  union,  and  by  their  subsequent  refusal, 
after  submitting  the  dispute  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration,  to  comply  with  its 
decision.  It  is  stated  that  the  governor  did  not  maintain  that  he  had  the  right  to 
deprive  a  man  of  the  privilege  of  contracting  for  his  labor,  and  it  is  denied  that  the 
color  question  entered  into  the  case.  The  governor  held  that  the  imported  men 
were  an  undesirable  class  of  citizens,  and  that  it  was  illegal  to  bring  them  into  the 
State  under  the  protei'tion  of  an  alien  armed  body.* 

Several  witncBses  who  testified  before  the  great  anthracite  strike  of  1900  declared 
that  the  last  general  strike  of  anthracite  miners  had  taken  place  in  1888,  and  that  the 
last  before  that  was  in  1875.  The  strike  of  1900  is  described  by  the  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  Only  8,000  of  the  miners  are  said  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  union  before  the  strike.  The  strike  involved  140,000  men  and  boys,  and 
threw  out  of  employment  not  less  than  50,000  other  people.  It  continued  39  days 
and  resulted  in  the  granting  of  all  the  miners'  demands,  it  is  said,  except  the  official 
recognition  of  the  organization.* 

Several  representatives  of  the  miners  complain  of  the  practice  of  blacklisting, 
especially  as  directed  against  men  active  in  oi^anizing  labor.  The  existence  of  the 
practice  is  not  directly  admitted  by  any  employer,  though  one  says  he  has  heard  of 
it.  This  witness  declares  his  belief  that  no  miner  in  his  neighborhood  has  been 
blacklisted,  at  least  in  his  time.' 

SOCIAL  QUESTIONS  SPECIALLY  AFFECTING  LABOR. 

Labor  organizations. — The  value  and  the  necessity  of  labor  organizations  are  asserted 
or  admitted  by  all  the  witnesses  who  refer  to  the  subject.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment as  to  their  effect  in  raising  wages,  and  their  influence  upon  labor  legislation  is 
also  referred  to.  The  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  holds 
that  strong  organizations  of  both  employers  and  employees  are  necessary  to  success- 
ful arbitration  and  conciliation.  The  tendency  to  exert  pressure  on  nonunion  men 
to  induce  them  to  join  is  not  denied,  though  the  restriction  of  the  pressure  to  legiti- 
mate kinds  is  asserted.  Nonunion  men  benefit  by  the  action  of  the  union,  it  is  said, 
and  to  refuse  to  join  is  meanness.* 

The  incorporation  of  trade  unions  is  desired  by  several  employers  and  others,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  increase  their  responsibility  and  restrain  the  more  radical 
element.  One  witness  thinks  it  would  make  the  property  of  the  unions  more  secure. 
The  idea  is  opposed  by  some  representatives  of  the  unions  on  the  ground  that  the 
organization  could  then  be  held  responsible  for  the  breaking  of  contracts  by  individ- 
ual members,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  courts  would  sometimes  be  unjust  in  their 
decisions.* 

Conciliatwn  and  arbitration. — All  witnesses  express  their  approval  of  methods  of 
conciliation,  and  nearly  all  approve  of  some  form  of  arbitration.  Arbitration  by  a 
committee  within  the  trade  is  preferred  by  several,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  witnesses  place  little  reliance  upon  any  action  by  the  State.  The  existing  State 
boards  are  usually  regarded  as  of  little  moment.  In  some  cases  they  are  able  to 
compose  differences  by  conciliatory  methods. 

Compulsory  arbitration  is  favored  by  several  witnesses,  mostly  from  Colorado  and 
Utah.  The  representatives  of  the  Eastern  miners,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  oppose 
it.  Some  witnesses  who  do  not  favor  compulsory  arbitration  would  approve  of  com- 
pulsory enforcement  of  awards  when  arbitration  has  been  voluntarily  entered  into. 
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Others,  on  the  other  hand,  desire  an  investigation  of  disputes  by  State  authority, 
with  compulsory  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  in  general  with  such  procedure  as 
compulsory  arbitration  would  involve,  but  without  the  enforcement  of  awards. 
They  would  depend  upon  public  opinion  to  secure  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  an 
impartial  tribunal.  While  the  possible  necessity  of  resorting  to  imprisonment  to 
compel  the  obedience  of  the  workingmen  to  an  award  is  one  of  the  objections  to 
compulsory  arbitration,  the  complaints  of  actual  refusal  to  obey  awards  under  exist- 
ing conditions  are  brought  almost  exclusively  against  the  employers.  Several  cases 
are  cited  in  which  employers,  after  submitting  disputes  to  arbitration,  refuse  to 
accept  the  result.    No  instance  of  similar  action  by  workingmen  is  definitely  cited.  ^ 

Strikes  and  boycotts. — Most  witnesses  mention  wage  disputes  as  the  chief  causes  of 
strikes.  Special  demands,  such  as  relate  to  screens,  docking,  safety  appliances, 
recognition  of  unions,  and  prohibition  of  joining  unions,  are  regarded  as  of  minor 
importance.  One  witness  notes  that  strikes  are  most  frequent  immediately  after 
labor  unions  are  organized,  and  diminish  as  the  unions  grow  older.  One  witness 
states  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  great  coal  strike  of  1897  was  to  raise  the  price  of 
coal  by  restricting  the  production,  and  so  to  raise  wages.  One  employer  does  not 
hope  lor  a  full  end  of  disputes  this  side  of  the  millennium,  and  one  or  two  witnesses 
find  the  ultimate  cause  of  strikes  in  the  competitive  system  and  in .  the  control  of 
land  and  machinery  by  a  small  class.' 

Sympathetic  strikes  are  defended  in  principle  by  several  representatives  of  organ- 
ized labor.  They  are  declared  to  be  particularly  necessary  among  miners,  because 
if  one  district  is  permitted  to  work  while  another  is  shut  down,  the  first  will  supply 
the  market  of  the  other,  and  there  will  be  a  division  of  the  profits  among  the  pro- 
prietors, so  that  the  strike  will,  in  a  great  measure,  lose  its  effect.' 

The  boycott  is  referred  to  only  by  representatives  of  labor,  and  by  them  is  univer- 
sally justified,  though  treated  as  a  last  resort,  to  be  used  only  when  the  object  of  a 
strike  can  not  otherwise  be  gained.  The  boycott  is  repeatedly  compared  with  the 
corresponding  weapon  of  the  employers,  the  blacklist,  and  is  declared  to  be  more 
justifiable  and  less  effective.  The  boycott  is  removed  when  the  particular  dispute  is 
over;  the  blacklist  remains.^ 

The  representatives  of  the  labor  organizations  universally  deny  that  they  sanction 
violence  for  promoting  the  purposes  of  strikes.  It  is  admitted  that  abusive  language 
may  sometimes  be  used  in  arguments  with  workmen  who  displace  the  strikers,  and 
that  occasional  cases  of  violence  arise;  but  even  abusive  language  is  declared  to  be 
discountenanced  by  the  leaders.  The  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  asserts 
that  he  knows  of  no  instance  where  unlawful  interference  of  striking  miners  has 
precipitated  a  riot,  or  where  they  have  intimidated  men  from  working.  Violence 
is  oftener  precipitated,  he  asserts,  by  armed  guards.^ 

Some  employers  fully  approve  the  current  use  of  injunctions  against  strikers,  and 
consider  that  the  opposition  to  it  proceeds  from  demagoguery  or  from  want  of  proper 
understanding.  The  representatives  of  labor,  however,  speak  of  the  matter  with 
great  bitterness.  They  declare  that  the  policy  of  the  courts  has  done  much  to  destroy 
the  patriotism  of  the  laboring  people  and  to  shake  their  faith  in  the  judiciary  and 
in  the  law.  If  a  man  is  enjoined  from  committing  a  crime  and  is  punished  imder 
the  injunction,  he  is  deprived  of  his  right  to  a  trial  by  jury.  If  he  is  enjoined,  as 
men  often  have  been,  from  walking  peacefully  along  the  highways,  from  holding 
public  assemblies,  or  from  attempts  to  advance  his  interests  by  argument  and  per- 
suasion, he  is  deprived  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  a  citizen.* 


1  Mitchell,  3d:  Pearce,  96;  Davis.  131;  Cl&rk,  324,  326,  829;  Sullivan,  349.  351. 

^Stephenson,  21;  Davis,  126:  Roes,  181;  Smith,  213;  Coate8  246,  247,  2tiO:  Beaman,  266. 

^Mitchell.  37,  38. 

^Goates.  248;  Sullivan,  350,  361. 

ft  Mitchell,  38,  39;  Davis,  128, 129. 

«  Mitchell,  38-40;  McKay,  66,  67;  Dalzell,  121;  Ross,  183;  Beaman,  275,  288,  289. 
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One  or  two  witnesses  consider  strikes  injurious  to  all  classes,  either  always  or  in 
most  cases.  Among  the  representatives  of  labor  organizations,  however,  there  is  no 
(difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  them,  however  much  the  necessity  may 
be  regretted.  Some  of  these  witnesses  manifest  very  clearly  the  disposition  to  regard 
the  strike  as  an  evil  in  itself,  to  be  appealed  to  only  as  a  last  resort.  All  of  them, 
however,  agree  that  the  condition  of  the  working  people,  both  organized  and  unor- 
ganized, is  distinctly  better  than  it  would  have  been  without  strikes.  Without 
strikes,  it  is  declared,  the  joint  agreements  in  the  coal  trade  could  not  have  been 
obtained.  It  is  pointed  out  that  to  estimate  the  losses  caused  by  strikes  upon  the 
basis  of  the  days  of  idleness  is  radically  erroneous.  In  coal  mining,  for  instance, 
even  a  very  prolonged  strike  may  not  increase  the  amount  of  idleness  in  the  year.  In 
1897,  when  there  was  a  strike  of  78  days,  the  number  of  days  worked  was  only  from 
1  to  13  days  leas  in  the  different  districts  than  in  1896,  when  there  was  no  strike,  and 
the  amount  of  coal  produced  was  greater.* 

Hours  of  labor. — The  desire  for  a  universal  8-hour  day  is  generally  expressed  by 
the  representatives  of  labor,  and  several  of  them  are  of  opinion  that  the  shortening 
of  hours  either  tends  to  increase  wages  or  at  least  does  not  tend  to  diminish  them. 
Some  express  the  feeling,  however,  that  the  8-hour  day  should  be  obtained,  even  if 
somewhat  serious  concessions  in  wages  are  necessary.* 

Machinery. — A  sharp  difference  of  opinion  appears  as  to  the  effect  of  machinery 
upon  the  well-being  of  the  workingmen.  Some  witnesses  believe  that  it  increases 
employment  and  wages  and  tends  to  decreat^  the  hours  of  labor.  Others  hold  that 
it  throws  men  out  of  work  and  jxjrmanently  diminishes  the  demand  for  labor.  Such 
witnesses  attribute  the  advance  of  wages,  which  is  admitte<i  to  have  taken  place  when 
a  long  period  is  considered,  chiefly  to  the  increase  of  education  and  skill.  They 
believe,  however,  that  by  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  the  injurious  effects  of 
machinery  can  be  remedied  and  perhaps  turned  to  benefit.' 

Convict  labor. — Most  witnesses  agree  that  some  sort  of  employment  for  convicts  is 
desirable,  for  the  good  of  the  convicts  themselves  as  well  as  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  the  taxpayers.  There  is  an  equally  general  agreement,  however,  that  this  employ- 
ment ought  to  be  such  as  to  involve  the  smallest  possible  competition  with  free 
labor.  Work  on  public  roads  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  convicts  themselves  are 
the  kinds  of  work  most  generally  favored.  Two  or  three  representatives  of  labor 
declare  that  the  workmen  can  better  afford  to  maintain  the  convicts  in  idleness  than 
to  encounter  their  competition  in  work  which  free  labor  would  otherwise  obtain,  and 
one  goes  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  withdrawal  of  the  convicts  from  all  employment 
and  the  occupation  of  them  in  reading  and  study.* 

Child  labor. — ^The  employment  of  children  in  mines  and  factories  is  deprecated  by 
every  witness  who  refers  to  it.  All  agree  that  it  checks  the  mental  and  physical 
development  of  the  children  themselves,  and  the  representatives  of  labor  add  that 
the  competition  of  children  with  men  depresses  wages  and  increases  the  number  of 
the  unemployed.  In  the  most  progressive  States,  it  is  said,  the  employment  of 
children  under  14  is  now  forbidden.  Several  witnesses  desire  the  age  to^be  raised  to 
16,  and  one  would  keep  boys  out  of  mines  until  they  are  18.  The  development  of 
matrhinery  is  asserted  by  some  to  have  increased  the  employment  of  children,  becaupe 
a  child  can  often  tend  a  machine  to  substantially  the  same  purpose  as  an  adult.  In 
the  anthracite  mines,  however,  it  is  noted  that  the  new  machinery  in  the  breakers 
has,  in  a  considerable  degree,  displaced  boy  labor.  One  miner  thinks  that  the 
Pennsylvania  law  requiring  children  to  attend  school  until  they  are  16  years  of  age 
has  considerably  diminished  child  labor  in  the  mines.* 

» Mitchell,  36;  Schluederberg,  75;  Davis,  126, 127:  Clark,  325,  326. 

«  Smith,  220;  Wright,  321. 
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Immigration,  and  importaiicyii  of  labor. — Several  witnesses  state  that  the  injurious 
effects  of  immigration  were  more  marked  in  earlier  years  than  they  are  at  present.  It 
is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  the  continued  coming  of  men  of  a  low  standard  of 
life  continues  to  press  down  the  wages  of  American  workmen.  A  desire  for  some 
sort  of  restriction  of  immigration  is  almost  universal  among  the  witnesses.  Usually 
the  restriction  suggested  is  either  an  educational  or  a  property  qualification.  The 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  labor  bureau  points  out  that  the  first  concern  of  government 
in  dealing  with  the  matter  should  be  to  protect  industrial  interests,  rather  than 
merely  to  consider  the  character  of  the  immigrants.  A  single  employer  doubts  that 
immigration  has  depressed  wages  in  any  marked  degree,  and  one  representative  of 
organized  labor  objects  to  any  restriction  of  voluntary  immigration,  because  he 
believes  that  every  human  being  has  a  right  to  wander  where  he  pleases  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  prohibit  immigration  entirely  for  the  present.' 

There  are  repeated  references  to  the  transfer  of  laborers  under  contract  from  one 
State  to  another,  and  especially  to  the  importation  of  negroes  from  the  South  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  strikes  in  mines.  The  representatives  of  labor  have  the  same 
objection  to  this  practice  that  they  have  to  the  earlier  practice  of  importing  Euro- 
pean laborers  for  the  same  purpose.  They  complain  that  the  laborers  are  frequently 
led  into  these  contracts  by  false  statements;  by  misrepresentation  of  the  conditions 
of  employment,  and  especially  by  denial  that  they  are  desired  to  take  the  places  of 
strikers.  Such  false  pretenses,  it  is  maintained,  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  Some 
witnesses  would  have  all  importation  of  contract  labor  from  one  State  to  another 
prohibited.* 

Cooperation, — It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  2  Colorado  coal  mines  have  been 
run  as  cooperative  enterprises,  and  that  one  is  still  run  so,  though  the  other  has  been 
bought  out.  It  is  said  also  that  Colorado  has  a  cooperative  colony  which  has  met 
with  fair  success.  No  wide  application  of  the  cooperative  principle,  however,  is 
referred  to.  One  employer  doubts  the  possibility  of  it,  on  the  grounds  of  the  low 
general  rate  of  business  profits  and  the  risk  of  loss.' 

Employers'  liability. — Increased  pecuniary  recompense  to  workingmen  in  case  of 
accident  is  desired  by  several  witnesses,  to  be  obtained  either  by  enlarging  the  liabil- 
ity of  employers  or  by  a  system  of  public  insurance.  Some  employers  deprecate  any 
attempt  to  burden  them  with  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  workingman's  occupation. 
Some  doubt  is  also  expressed  of  the  practical  efiiciency  of  employers'  liability  laws.^ 


1  Mitchell,  50,  51;  Schluederberg,  83,  84;  Ross,  1S7, 188;  Dalzell,  120;  Goates,  257,  258. 
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TOPICAL  DIGEST  OF  EVIDENCE. 

[Prepared  by  £.  Dana  Durand  and  Charles  £.  Edgerton.] 
I.  CAPITAL  IN  WESTERN  MINES. 

A.  Precious-metal  mining. — 1.  Colorado. — Mr.  Grant,  ex-eovernor  of  Colo- 
rado, says  that  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  earnings  of  capital  in  the  mining 
business  in  Colorado  with  the  earnings  of  other  lines  of  business.  Comparative!  v 
few  of  the  original  owners  and  discoverers  of  mines  invest  large  sums  of  capital. 
Each  mine  is  developed  largely  from  the  profits  taken  out  of  it.  But  a  very  larg^e 
amount  of  speculative  capital  enters  developed  mines,  and  it  is  imi>o88ible  to  esti- 
mate the  average  profits  upon  such  investments.  People  invest  in  the  hope  of 
excessive  profits. 

The  witness  believes  that  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  mining  in  Colorado  is 
greater  now  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  mines,  generally  speaking,  may  be  con- 
sidered prosperous.  For  a  short  period  during  1893  numerous  mines  were  closed  on 
account  of  tne  fall  in  silver,  but  improvements  in  processes  have  made  it  possible  to 
operate  them  successfully.  The  introduction  of  the  cyanide  method  of  treating  low- 
grade  ores,  the  various  improvements  in  smelting,  the  construction  of  drainage  tun- 
nels, deep  shafts,  and  various  conveniences  for  handling  ore,  and  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity, especially  in  connection  with  mining  machinery,  have  induced  capitalists  to 
take  hold  of  properties  which  were  foiiuerly  unprofitable.  It  is  not  now  true  that 
any  mines  are  closed  on  account  of  low  prices,  although,  of  course,  many  unsatisfac- 
tory minef  have  been  closed  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Grant  does  not  think  there 
would  be  any  more  mines  worked  to-day  if  silver  were  worth  90  cents  instead  of  60 
cents  per  ounce.  Most  mining  camps  have  a  variety  of  different  precious-metal 
products  mingled,  and  at  least  one  of  them  is  apt  to  be*  profitable. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  average  cost  of  production  of  ores  or  precious 
metals,  on  account  of  very  great  differences  in  the  forms  in  which  they  are  found  and 
the  richness  of  the  mines. 

One  can  not  speak  of  overproduction  and  underconsumption  of  the  precious  metala 
in  quite  the  same  way  as  regarding  other  products.  In  one  sense  there  is  an  under- 
consumption of  silver  shown  in  ite  reduced  prices,  and  yet  there  is  a  market  for 
every  ounce  of  silver  produced. 

The  mining  interests  of  Colorado  are  much  more  widely  scattered  in  locality  than 
those  of  the  neighboring  States.  The  ownership  is  exceedingly  diversified,  ana  Colo- 
rado is  especiallv  a  promising  field  for  the  poor  man  to  mme  in.  For  this  reason 
combinations  of  mines  seeking  to  raise  the  price  of  the  precious  metals  are  not 
likely  to  be  practicable.     ( 192-195,  198. ) 

Mr.  Lee,  mine  inspector,  Colorado,  thinks  that  more  money  has  been  spent  in  I 
Colorado  in  prospecting  and  developing  mines,  dealing  with  mining  strikes,  eto.,than  , 
has  been  product  by  the  mines.  The  thousands  of  failures  offset  the  great  successes.  ; 
Nevertheless  the  business  is  on  the  whole  profitable,  especially  for  those  having  large  f 
capital.  There  are  men  who  keep  a  large  number  of  prospectors  constantly  looking  I 
for  mines,  and  they  consider  it  a  paying  proportion  if  one  good  mine  is  secured  out  \ 
of  10  on  which  considerable  money  is  spent. 

There  have  been  very  great  improvements  in  mining  machinery  and  methods  in  | 
recent  years.    In  fact,  Colorado  has  only  commenced  to  develop  ite  mining  interests. 
Ores  formerly  worthless  can  be  worked  at  a  profit.    There  is  an  active  demand  for  . 
all  of  the  different  metals  produced.     (237,  241.) 

Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Argo  smelter,  considers  that  the  mining  industry  of  Colorado  is  \ 
prosperous,  though  there  are  always  a  large  number  of  mines  that  can  not  pay  the  i 
cost  of  running  them.  There  are  more  mines  in  the  State  paying  very  large  profits  \ 
to  the  owners  than  ever  before.  The  profits  of  mine  owners  nave  been  greatly  \ 
increased  by  the  improvements  in  the  processes  of  treatment.    These  improvements 
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tiave  increased  the  value  of  all  ores,  but  in  particular  they  have  given  a  value  to  ores 
^hich  could  not  otherwise  be  economically  mined.  The  process  of  concentrating, 
depending  on  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  valuable  parts  of  the  ore,  has  made 
ft  possible  to  put  the  value  of  10  or  15  tons  of  low  grade  ore  into  1  ton,  and  then 
extract  the  metals  by  smelting  the  ton.  If  it  had  been  necessary  to  smelt  the  whole 
'  bulk,  the  returns  would  not  have  paid  the  cost.     (370,  380,  381. ) 

Mr.  SMrrH,  deputy  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  believes  that  the  profits  from 
mining  in  that  State  are  probably,  on  the  whole,  greater  than  those  of  other  indus- 
tries.    (224.} 

2.  Ihah. — Mr.  Hanauer,  who  is  interested  in  Utah  mines  and  smelters,  says  that 
the  mining  industry  in  Utah  is  generally  prosperous,  more  so  during  recent  months 
than  it  hiul  been  for  years  before.  He  attributes  the  increased  prosperity  to  the 
investment  of  Eastern  capital.  The  increased  price  of  copper  ana  of  l^id  nas  con- 
tributed to  it. 

Mining  is  probably  less  prosperous  and  remunerative  in  Utah  than  in  Colorado  and 
Idaho.  There  has  been  no  great  change  in  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  in  Utah 
during  the  last  5  or  6  years.  Some  mines  have  come  up  and  others  have  gone  down. 
The  amount  of  money  invested  in  Utah  mines  has  recently  increased.     (606. ) 

A  mine  in  which  25  or  50  cents  per  ton  can  be  made  over  all  expenses  is  a  paying 
mine.  At  such  mines,  producing  low-grade  ore,  small  differences  ot  wages  may  make 
the  difference  between  gain  and  loss.     (608. ) 

Mr.  Hanauer  says  further  that  silver  mines  are  making  more  money  to-dav  with 
silver  at  60  cents  than  they  made  when  silver  was  worth  90  or  95  cents,  this  is 
because  of  the  reduction  in  cost  of  supplies  and  of  machinery.     (616. ) 

Mr.  Hanauer  also  states  that  his  expNsrience  gives  a  good  deal  of  support  to  the  old 
idea  that  more  money  is  put  into  the  ^ound  in  mining  than  is  taken  out.  This  idea 
does  not  correspond  so  well  with  the  facts  as  it  formerly  did,  because  mining  is  done 
with  better  judgment  and  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  bietter  appliances.  Low-grade 
ores  can  not  be  worked  except  in  a  large  way.  Even  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  copper 
mines  in  Michigan  could  not  be  made  to  pay,  in  Mr.  Hanauer's  judgment,  if  they 
were  worked  on  a  small  scale.  There  is  more  hazard  connected  with  mining  than 
with  manufacturing  or  mercantile  business,  but  if  it  is  successful  the  profits  are 
usually  greater.     (S)6. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal-mine  insx)ector  of  Utah,  says  that  there  are  a  larger  number 
of  metal  mines  than  of  coal  mines  in  the  State,  and  he  thinks  the  metal  mines  employ 
more  men,  though  the  difference  in  the  number  of  men  is  not  great     (628.) 

Mr.  Allen,  manager  of  the  Centennial-Eureka  mine,  Salt  Gsike  City,  thinks  that 
capital  in  mining  is  better  remunerated  than  formerly.  Men  have  learned  by  experi- 
ence and  expend  less  haphazard  and  foolish  work  on  mining.  The  returns  are  more 
certain.  The  improvements  in  methods  of  reduction  have  increased  the  value  of 
ores  and  have  given  a  value  to  low-grade  ore  for  which  the  owners  formerly  received 
no  return.     (568. ) 

Mr.  Allen  states  that  even  in  the  same  camp  the  cost  of  production  of  ore  may 
vary  considerably.  For  instance,  one  mine  may  be  wet  and  a  neighboring  mine  dry. 
The  cost  of  pumping  would  be  a  great  additional  expense.     (577. ) 

Mr.  Chambers,  a  mine  manager,  of  Park  City,  Utah,  says  tliat  mining  in  Utah  is 
prosperous,  but  not  more  remunerative  than  25  or  30  years  ago.  There  is  more 
capital^n vested  in  metal  mining  in  Utah,  but  not  more  men  employed  than  10  years 
since.     (580.) 

Mr.  Cnambers  states  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of  lead  has  made  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  working  of  old  mines  and  tne  opening  of  newer  ones  in  Utah. 
(588.) 

Mr.  Terhuke,  a  metallurgist  of  Salt  Lake  City,  says  that  the  mining  industry  in 
Utah  is  very  prosperous,  and  that  its  earning  capacity  is  much  greater  than  in  past 
years.     (590.) 

Mr.  Terhune  considers  that  with  the  present  knowledge  of  the  mining  business 
investment  may  be  made  with  a  good  degree  of  safety,  if  good  judgment  is  used. 
The  idea  that  mining  investments  are  a  Kind  of  gambling  is  caused  by  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject.     (596,  597.) 

Mr.  Terhune  states  that  the  arsenic  in  the  ores  treated  in  the  Utah  smelters  runs 
from  0.03  to  7.4  per  cent.  Sulphur  runs  from  0.3  to  5.7  per  cent.  As  depth  increases 
in  most  mines  tne  percentage  of  sulphur  increases  also.  (593. ) 
i  3.  Idaho. — Mr.  Burbrtdge,  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  Wardner,  thinks  that  the 
mining  business  in  Idaho  is  thriving,  and  that  the  outlook  is  steadily  improving. 
The  use  of  improved  machinery  of  different  classes  in  and  outside  of  the  mines  has 
enabled  the  development  of  much  larger  undertakings  and  has  tended  to  increase 
the  wages  of  labor  and  the  number  of  men  employed.    It  would  be  impossible,  for 
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example,  to  work  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  without  a  concentrator  at  the  mine.  It  is 
still  necessary  for  a  considerable  amount  of  lead  ore  to  be  imported  into  the  Western 
States  from  Mexico  and  British  Columbia  for  use  in  fluxing  ores,  but  a  material  pro- 
portion of  the  lead  made  from  such  imported  ore  is  reexported  for  the  sake  of  the 
drawback.     (468,  469.) 

4.  Effects  of  demonetization  of  silver. — Mr.  Chambbhs,  manager  of  a  metal  mine  in 
Utah,  says  that  the  demonetization  of  silver  closed  a  great  many  silver  mines.  Few 
mines  can  now  work  unless  they  carry  a  by-product  of  the  baser  metals,  as  lead  or 
copper.  The  purely  silver  mines  were  very  largely  closed  by  the  demonetization  of 
silver,  both  in  Nevada  and  in  Utah.  Those  who  worked  in  them  had  to  seek  other 
camps  or  other  occupations.  Many  located  lands  and  went  to  farming,  and  many 
went  into  other  kinds  of  work.  Wnat  are  called  dry  ores,  carrying  onl  v  silver,  must 
either  be  of  very  high  grade,  bearing  50  to  100  ounces  of  silver,  to  pay  for  mining,  or 
they  must  be  exceedingly  productive;  that  is,  the  veins  must  be  large  and  easily 
worked.     (580,581). 

Mr.  Terhune,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that  the  demonetization  of  silver  stimulated 
the  development  of  other  metals,  particularly  gold  and  copper.  In  1898,  50  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  product  of  his  smelter,  the  Hanauer  smelter.  Salt  Lake  City,  was 
silver.  In  earlier  years  the  proportion  had  run  very  much  higher — perhaps  75  per 
cent. 

The  decline  of  silver  has  worked  against  high  wages  in  Utah,  and  has  been  the 
principal  cause,  he  believes,  of  their  relatively  low  level  there.     (604.) 

5.  tSize  and  limits  of  mining  claims. — Mr.  Terhune  would  increase  the  size  of  a  mining 
claim  to  1,500  feet  square,  or  about  50  acres,  and  would  then  restrict  its  limits  within 
vertical  planes  to  the  center  of  the  earth.  This  would  lead  to  greater  caution  and 
discretion  in  the  establishment  of  boundaries  than  are  demanded  under  the  system 
of  permitting  a  man  to  follow  a  vein.     (603. ) 

Mr.  Allen,  a  mine  operator,  states  that  while  there  are  some  local  regulations 
which  may  cause  the  size  of  claims  to  vary,  most  mining  claims  in  Utah  are  of  the 
size  fixed  by  the  present  United  States  statute,  600  feet  by  1,500  feet,  containing  about 
20  acres.     (573). 

Mr.  Hammond,  secretary  of  state  of  Utah,  says  that  the  number  of  claims  which 
one  person  can  take  should  be  restricted.  He  would  consider  50  acres  a  reasonable 
amount  for  an  individual,  but  would  not  think  it  wise  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  1,500  feet  on  a  side,  as  has  been  suggested.  While  he  would  permit  an  indi- 
vidual to  take  only  one  claim  of  reasonable  size,  such  as  50  acres,  in  one  camp,  he 
would  not  forbid  toe  same  individual  to  take  other  claims  in  other  camps. 

Mr.  Hammond  says  that  he  has  heard  some  discussion  of  the  extralateral  rights 
of  owners  of  claims,  and  opinion  seems  to  be  somewhat  evenly  divided  upon  the 
question.     (619,  620.) 

6.  Consoltdation  of  mininp  claims. — Mr.  Allen  states  that  the  present  tendency  in 
Utah  is  toward  the  consolidation  of  mines,  the  gathering  of  considerable  tracts  into 
the  hands  of  one  company.  He  believes  that  this  is  advantageous,  at  least  in  some 
cases.  It  makes  it  possible  to  mine  low-grade  ore,  which  could  not  be  mined  at  all 
on  the  small  scale,  and  so  offers  additional  employment  to  miners.     (573,  574.) 

Mr.  Chambers,  a  mine  manager,  states  that  there  is  recently  a  tendency  to  the  \ 
consolidation  of  mining  properties  in  Utah,  and  that  he  thinks  the  result  will  be  j 
beneficial.    He  does  not  see  how  the  interests  of  the  miners  or  of  independent  own-  \ 
ers  of  small  claims  can  be  iniured.    The  consolidation  of  properties,  by  making  it  ' 
possible  to  work  on  a  large  scale,  will  lead  to  the  development  and  working  of  mines 
of  low  grade  and  diflicult  character,  which  could  not  be  worked  by  small  separate 
owners.    Among  other  advantages,  he  cites  the  example  of  the  great  drainage  tun- 
nel run  by  the  Ontario  mine.     It  cost  this  mine  more  to  pump  water  than  to  lioist 
its  ore.    At  one  time  it  burned  112  tons  of  coal  per  day  for  pumping  water  alone. 
It  has  spent  nearly  $700,000  in  nmning  a  drainage  tunnel  between  3  and  4  miles 
long,  and  has  not  only  drained  its  own  mines  but  also  all  the  other  mines  near  it. 
This  great  economy  could  not  have  been  effected  exce[)t  by  a  large  concentrated 
capital.     It  is  true  that  arrangements  for  contribution  are  often  made  in  such  cases 
with  adjoining  mines.     None  were  made  in  the  present  case,  because  the  neigh  l)oring 
owners  were  not  producing  when  the  tunnel  was  started,  and  did  not  know  whether 
the  prospecting  would  justify  them  in  developing  their  properties.     (582,  583. ) 

Mr.  Hanauer,  a  smelter,  does  not  see  that  the  consolidation  of  mining  claims  has 
any  bad  effect;  it  has  distinctly  good  effects  in  extending  mining  operations  and 
making  it  possible  to  develop  properties  which  could  not  be  developed  otherwise. 
A  dozen  claims  may  be  developed  with  practically  the  same  expense  as  one  in  some 
cases.  Low-grade  ore,  which  an  individual  owner  could  not  mine  at  a  profit,  can  be 
mined  at  a  profit  on  a  large  scale.    At  Bingham,  Utah,  there  has  recently  been  a 
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larsK  consolidation  of  cUiiiiP,  and  Mr.  Hanauerthinkt^theprodutrtinnof  Bin^haio  will 
wHin  l>e  aa  gnat  per  day  aa  it  now  h  [icr  w«ek.  There  haii  already  been  a  riae  of 
watcett  there.     (til5.) 

Mr.  Teriii'ne.  a  metallurffipt,  ptattss  that  the  consolidation  of  different  mining 
propertied!  eliminatee  the  niantvcing  xtaff  of  nome  of  them,  but  does  not  diminish  the 
number  of  employees.  It  tends  lo  stimulate  mining.  HeBeems,  however,  to  believe 
that  the  eociaf  results  of  small  serrate  properties  are  more  desirable  than  tho«e  of 
greftt  consolidated  mines.  Individual  owneiship  and  individual  development  are 
preferably  to  be  preserved.     (602,  S03.) 

Mr.  BuRBiiHiB,  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  Idaho,  declares  that  the  intereete  of  the 
mining  industry  are  promoted  by  bringing  together  different  luines  under  one  man- 
agement. He  does  not  believe  tliat  the  smaller  enterprises  are  in  anv  way  injure<i 
in  this  way.  A  forest  many  promising  mines  can  not  l>e  operated  for  lack  of  exjiensive 
machinery.  A  number  of  claims  in  the  same  vicinity,  if  brought  together,  will 
justify  the  construction  of  necessary  mills  and  other  works. 

Uenerally  speaking,  the  witness  thinks  that  combinations  of  capital  are  not  inju- 
rious to  anyone.  The  lead  trust.  perhap«.  injures  producers  of  leaii  more  than  any- 
one else.  Where  a  combination  doee  not  attempt  to  limit  production  and  where  by 
its  economies  it  reduces  the  cost  to  the  couHumer  it  is  beneflcial  even  though  some 
smaller  enterprise  may  be  harmed.     (4.57,  458. ) 

7.  Machinery,  mining. — Mr.  Hanaiter  states  that  improvement  has  l)een  exceed- 
ingly rapid  in  the  machinery  for  smelting,  concentrating,  and  mining  the  ores  of  pre- 
cious metals.  Exiienaes  have  been  redui'ed,  prosperity  of  mining  has  been  increaseil, 
and  the  demand  lor  labor  has  been  fully  maintaiuea.  All  interests  concerned  are 
Itenetited  by  it.     (616.) 

Mr.  Allbn,  manager  of  a  metal  mine  near  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that  mining 
machinery  ia  used  in  his  mine,  and  that  it  increases  production  and  lessens  the  cost. 
He  lielieves  that  it  benefits  the  mine  owner,  the  smelter,  and  the  laborer.  It  increases 
the  number  of  laborers  employed,  because  many  mines  are  now  developed  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  develop  without  machinery.     (575,  576.) 

8.  LimHatimi  of  copper  prodiMiion. — Mr.  Hill  states  that  some  yeara  ago  the  copper 
proiluction  of  the  country  was  limited  by  the  agreement  of  laive  owneis.  Tliis  is 
not  now  the  case.  For  several  years  every  copper-mine  owner  has  been  producing 
all  he  could.     (375.) 

B.  Precious  metal  •melllng.— I.  Growtk  of  UxxU  gmflUrf.—Jdr.  Hill,  of  the 
Argo  smelter,  Denver,  says  that  his  smelter  formerly  did  a  large  business  in  Montana 
ores.  For  many  years  it  had  the  advant^;e  of  a  method  so  superior  that  it  could 
afford  to  bring  the  mattes  from  Butte,  Mont, ;  but  it  can  do  so  no  longer.  The  Mon- 
tana ores  are  now  smelted  near  the  mines.  Again,  a  ereat  deal  o[  ore  used  to  be 
brought  from  Utah  to  Denver.  It  is  now  smelted  at  Salt  Lake  Oitv,  and  other  places 
in  IJtah,  at  a  charee  no  greater  than  the  freight  to  Denver.  T'he  Ai^i  smelter  ia 
therefore  compelled  to  confine  itaelf  to  local  or  Colorado  ores.     (382.) 

2.  Charges  for  mnelt'mg. — Mr.  Hill  states  that  the  capacitv  of  the  Colorado  smelters 
has  for  seventl  years  been  greater  than  could  be  used  with  tlie  available  ore.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  ore  that  has  been  handle<l  is  of  low  grade,  and  the  price  of  it  han 
ticen  determined  by  the  need  of  inducing  the  owners  to  take  it  out.  A  great  deal  of 
ore  has  to  be  handled  at  a  price  which  really  (rives  the  smelter  no  profit.     (370.) 

Mr.  DoYLB,  a  director  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Conii«ny,  states  tliat  the  Wik- 
kcet>er  of  the  Independent  mine,  adjoining  tlie  Portland,  tolil  him  that  the  Inde- 
pendent ore  was  treated  by  the  Omaha  &  (irant  smelter  for  $2.H5  less  than  the  same 
smelter  charged  the  Portland,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  snielter  paid  someliodv  a 
re1>Bte  of  $2.85  on  the  Portland  ore.  The  witness  believes  that  p\w\\  a  relmte  of  %\'M 
Is  paid  at  present.  (367. ) 
" ''  -  '-      Mr.  Nbwiioi^ 

, ,  B  that  the  methods  of  smelting  have  ironroved  tapiill,  ,        .  . 

has  t)een  avast  improvement  even  in  the  last  year.    The  improvement  has  b 

larcely  metallurgical.  Mechanical  roasters  have  oeen  introduced  into  the  smelters 
and  Have  displaced  labor.  By  decreasing  the  cost  of  treatment  of  ore,  however, 
these  improvements  have  increased  the  demand  for  mining  labor.  The  witnets 
believes  that  they  have  caused  more  labor  to  be  employed  upon  the  whole.     (298.) 

Mr.  Hill  stales  that  when  his  works  were  first  built  in  Blackhawk,  Colo., 
it  was  thought  that  the  whole  mining  field  there  would  soon  lie  deserted.  There 
hail  l>een  on  the  surface  a  class  of  ore  that  could  be  worked  in  the  stamp  mills; 
but  when  the  miners  passed  a  certiun  depth  they  found  ore  that  would  not  yield 
gold  in  the  stamp  mills.  A  good  deal  of  money  had  been  spent  in  the  unsiiccensful 
attempt  to  treat  these  ores.  Mr.  Hill's  smelter  supplemented  the  stamp  mills  by 
taking  a  grade  of  ore  which  they  could  not  use  profitably.    The  general  market  thiw 
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afforded  for  oree  make  the  mines  prosperous,  and  in  three  or  four  yearn  a  large  num- 
ber of  stamp  mills  were  again  running  successfully.     (379,  380. ) 

Mr.  Hill  states  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  decrease  in  the  cost  of  reducing 
ores  of  the  precious  metals,  due  to  the  reduction  of  transportation  costs  and  to  the 
introduction  of  improved  machinery.  The  benefit  of  these  economies  has  not  accrued 
to  the  owners  of  the  smelters.  It  has  gone  largely  to  the  owners  of  the  mines,  and 
in  some  degree  to  the  consumers  of  the  metals.  The  reduction  of  the  value  of  the 
metals  affects  the  smelters  fovorably  in  reducing  the  amount  of  capital  needed  to  carry 
on  the  business.  The  better  prices  for  ores  help  the  smelters  by  giving  them  a  fuller 
and  better  assortment.     (370,  374,  375.) 

Mr.  Hill  states  that  when  he  first  built  his  smelting  works  at  Blackhawk,  Colo.,  he 
paid  $1  apiece  for  fire  brick,  and  23  cents  a  pound  for  the  iron  that  was  used  in  con- 
struction. These  high  costs  resulted  from  the  situation  of  the  plant  Everything 
had  to  be  carried  in  wagons  from  the  Missouri  River.  Wages  were  fully  double  what 
are  now  paid  for  the  same  work  in  Denver.  This  was  largely,  though  not  altogether, 
due  to  tne  very  high  cost  of  living.  Notwithstanding  the  high  costs,  profits  were 
greater  in  those  days  than  now.     (370,  378,  379.) 

Mr.  Allen  states  that  the  greater  part  of  Utah  ores  are  reduced  by  smelting.  The 
ores  of  the  Mercur  district  are  extracted  by  the  cyanide  process.  Some  gola  ore  at 
Bingham  is  reduced  in  a  small  way  by  concentration.     (579. ) 

Mr.  Wright  says  that  the  free-milling  ores  are  not  smelted.  The  greater  the 
amount  of  the  more  refractory  ores  that  is  mined,  the  busier  the  smelters  are,  and 
the  more  money  the  companies  make.  When  the  copper  and  lead  ores  are  plenty, 
the  companies  can  get  a  better  class  of  smelting  ores  and  can  adjust  their  ores  better. 
Of  the  four  metals,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  nearly  all  the  refractory  ores  carry 
at  least  two,  and  many  carry  them  all.  Copper,  lead,  and  silver  were  all  relatively 
high  in  price  at  the  time  of  the  witness's  t^imony,  and  the  smelting  industry  and 
the  minmg  industry  of  Colorado  had  been  very  prosperous  up  to  the  time  of  the 
smelters'  strike.     (310,  311. ) 

Mr.  Nbwhouse,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
states  that  this  company  used  to  brinjg:  in  a  great  deal  of  ore  from  Mexico  to  its 
Pueblo  plant,  but  has  brought  a  very  little  since  the  establishment  of  its  smelters  in 
Mexico.  Its  chief  supply  of  lead  and  copper  ores  comes  from  Utah.  It  used  7  000 
or  8,000  tons  of  Idaho  ore  in  1898.  With  the  increased  prices  of  lead  has  come  an 
increased  production  of  lead  ores  in  Colorado  and  elsewhere.     (295. ) 

4.  Combination  in  cyanide  process. — Mr.  H  anauer  states  that  no  effort  is  being  made, 
to  his  knowledge,  to  consolidate  the  cyanide-process  plants.  It  would  be  useless 
unless  the  mines  were  also  bought.  A  cyanide  plant  is  valueless  without  the  mine. 
(615,  616.) 

5.  Farmers  as  smelter  men. — Mr.  Tbrhune,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter, 
Salt  Lake  City,  states  that  a  considerable  number  of  men  w^orked  for  the  smelter  in 
the  winter  and  upon  their  farms  in  the  summer.  These  men  would,  perhaps,  make 
up  20  per  cent  of  the  winter  force  of  the  smelter.  This  resulted  in  a  scarcity  of  labor 
in  the  summer.     ( 595,  596,  603. ) 

€.  American  Smclilnn  and  Refining  Company.— 1.  Orpanizaiion  and 
plants  controlled. — Mr.  Grant,  general  manager  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refin- 
ing Company,  testifies  that  it  was  incorporated,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  April, 
1899.  Tne  practical  management  is  in  the  hands  of  an  operating  committee.  The 
witness  impnes  that  the  preferred  stock  of  the  smelters'  combination  covers  the  full 
cost  of  constructing  the  various  plants,  and  that  a  limited  amount  was  also  reckoned 
for  good  will.  The  common  stock  is  thus  to  be  considered  bonus.  The  combination 
includes  seven  smelters  in  Colorado  and  also  smelters  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Omaha. 
There  are  two  strong  independent  smelters  in  Colorado.     (194.) 

Mr.  CoATES  says  that  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  commonly 
known  as  the  smelters'  trust,  has  one  establishment  in  Kansas  City,  two  in  Omaha, 
two  in  Denver,  two  in  Pueblo,  one  in  Leadville,  one  in  Durango',  and,  he  thinks, 
three  in  Utah,  close  to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  supposes  that  they  have  some  refineries 
in  the  East.  There  are  only  two  independent  companies  operating  smelters  in  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  Coates  does  not  believe  that  the  organization  of  this  trust  will  produce 
beneficial  results  to  any  but  stockholders.     (253,  254. ) 

2.  Capitalization. — Mr.  Hanauer,  who  sold  the  Hanauer  smelter  to  the  trust,  states 
that  he  received  $200,000  in  preferred  stock  and  $140,000  in  common  stock,  besides 
cash  for  materials  and  supplies  on  hand.  The  plant  cost  *  *  from  first  to  last  $1 73,000, '  * 
but  could  be  duplicated  for  less.  The  estimated  value  of  the  plants  absorbed  was 
based  largely  upon  their  past  earnings.     (613,  614.) 

Mr.  Chambers  says  that  some  of  the  smelters  bought  by  the  trust  were  put  in  at 
two  or  three  times  their  value.  He  fears  that  the  trust  will  try  to  make  the  miner 
pay  for  it,  and  furnish  a  dividend  on  the  entire  capital.     (589. ) 
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Mr.  TKRHrNB,  recently  manaeer  of  the  Hananer  smelter,  ^It  Lake  City,  whkh 
wafl  aheorhed  by  the  trust,  hokls  the  opinion,  based  on  what  the  tnist  paid  for  the 
tlir«e  Salt  Lake  City  plants  which  it  ahaorbed,  that  itfl  plants  could  be  duplicated  for 
one-fourth  of  the  nominal  capitalization.     (600.) 

3.  OhjtclM  and  advanlages  of  comhination. — Mr.  Leb,  commiBHioncr  of  mines  of  Colo- 
fado,  says  that  the  recent  combination  of  smelters  was  laryely  foreai  by  the  compe- 
tition of  the  large  GugKenheim  smelteiB.  The  Gu|%enheim  concern  is  not  a  tnist 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  the  owfierahip  being  practicallv  in  one  large  family,  which 
owns  a  amelter  in  Mexico,  one  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  ana  by  far  the  lar^^t  plant  in 
Colorado.  The  capital  back  of  these  smelters  is  perhaps  1125,000,000,  while  the 
smelters  in  the  combination  have  only  about  ¥S5, 000,000.  The  Gug^nheim  smelters 
have  secured  a  very  considerable  control  over  the  lead  ores  by  paying  premiums  on 
them. '  Proper  lead  ores  are  essential  in  the  fluxing  process.  All  other  smelters,  so 
long  as  thev  competes!  among  themselves,  were  unable  to  secure  sufficient  lead  ore. 
For  a  number  of  years  they  had  declared  no  dividends.  It  is  understood  that  the 
(inuit  smelter  controlled  a  large  proportion  of  the  lead  production  of  Idaho,  and  the 
other  smelters  by  combining  with  it  will  be  able,  by  dividing  up  the  available  ore 
among  different  plants,  to  compete  more  effectively  against  the  Guggenheim  smelters. 
(238.241.) 

Mr.  Grant  says  that  the  cause  of  the  combination  was  the  ruinous  competition 
which  had  existed.  Smelters  can  nowadays  be  built  rapidly,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  make  a  profit  under  the  conditions  formerly  existing.  It  was  believed  that 
various  economies  could  be  effected  and  that  labor  as  well  as  capital  would  lie  bene- 
fited. At  the  same  time  it  was  hoped  to  secure  somewhat  highi^r  prices  by  limitirig 
the  competition.  In  particular  the  combination  proposed  to  make  use  of  the  most 
favorable  locations  for  its  plants,  abandoning  various  smelters  which  had  been 
unfavorably  situated. 

Aside  from  the  economy  secured  in  this  way,  and  from  the  use  of  improved 
methods,  it  was  expected  to  derive  advantage  from  having  a  wide  control  of  differ- 
ent classes  of  ore.  No  single  mine  furnishes  just  the  right  kind  of  ore  to  moke 
proper  and  economical  smelting  mixtures,  and  any  one  plant  is  at  a  disadvantage  in 
securing  the  right  ores.      (194-109.) 

4.  EffecU  on  competition,  price!  of  ore  and  produeU,  etc. — In  view  of  the  circumstances 
leading  to  the  formation  of  the  combination,  Mr.  Leb  thinks  that  the  "smelters' 
tniet"  will  be  advantageous  to  ore  producers.  The  premiums  which  have  heretofore 
been  paid  for  lead  ore  have  practically  been  charged  to  the  mine  owners  in  higher 
rates  for  treating  their  ore,  and  these  rates  can  be  lowered  by  the  advantages  of  the 
combination.  Moreover,  on  account  of  the  element  of  transportation,  the  smelters 
must  continue  to  be  located  in  numerous  places  near  the  source  of  ore,  and  this  will 
prevent  auch  complete  control  over  the  plants  as  would  be  possible  if  business  were 
<!oncentrated  in  large  centers.  If  the  combination  should  close  any  of  its  plajits  per- 
manently, independent  capital  would  be  likely  to  establish  plants  at  such  places. 
Moreover,  the  competition  of  the  two  great  separate  concerns  which  now  exist  pre- 
vents the  injurious  efiecte  which  might  come  to  mining  interests  if  there  were  only 
one  combination. 

Similar  considerations,  the  witness  thinks,  apply  as  to  the  effect  of  the  smelters' 
combination  on  labor.  While  it  would  be  possible  for  the  combination  to  close 
some  of  its  plants  and  thus  injure  laborers  who  have  established  their  homes  there 
and  also  exercise  undue  control  over  them,  such  a  course  of  action  ishardiv  probable. 
Too  much  capital  is  invested  in  the  plants  to  allow  them  to  lie  idle,  and  local  treat- 
ment of  ore  is  most  economical.     (23S-241.) 

The  combination  will  not  probably  have  anv  effect,  Mr.  Grant  thinks,  in  depress- 
ing the  price  of  ore  to  the  miners.  The  widely  scattered  ownership  and  location  of 
the  mines  especially  operates  against  this.  The  small  mine  owner  will  get  as  goo<l 
prices  for  hie  ore  at  the  smelter  as  the  large  owner.  It  is  hoped,  however,  to  exer- 
cise some  control  over  the  prices  of  the  finished  product,  especially  in  the  case  of 
silver  and  lead.  The  demand  for  silver  is  always  active,  and  yet  at  times  conditions 
have  been  such  that  the  smellers  have  sold  large  quantities  at  several  cents  below 
what  they  knew  the  proper  market  price  should  be,  the  dealers  in  London,  espe- 
cially, reaping  the  advantage.  Although  it  would  not  be  possible  to  limit  the  pro- 
duction oi  ores,  or  permanently  to  restrict  the  output  of  the  smelters,  a  corporation 
with  a  ^reat  capital  can  afford  to  carrv  a  considerable  quantity  of  its  output  and  dis- 
pose of  It  at  the  most  favorable  perioos,  as  a  smaller  concern  could  not  do.  The  witr 
riees  thinks  it  is  perfectly  defensible  thus  to  regulate  supply  within  reasonable  limits. 
(1S4-19S;202,  203.) 

Mr.  Hanaubk,  recently  owner  of  the  Hanauer  smelter.  Salt  Lake  City,  which  was 
sold  to  the  trust,  does  not  think  that  the  combination  in  strong  enough  to  prevent 
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healthy  competition.  Some  of  the  plants  of  the  trust  will  be  dismantled  and  the 
business  will  oe  concentrated  in  a  smaller  number  of  establishments.  His  own  plant, 
and  doubtless  others,  were  running  at  one-third  of  their  capacity  before  consolida- 
tion. It  is  much  more  economical  to  run  a  smaller  number  of  plants  fully.  The 
trust  can  not  keep  competition  out  of  its  field  except  b}^  holding  its  chai'ges  for  the 
treatment  of  ore  low.    Mr.  Hanauer  believes  that  this  will  be  its  policy.     (612-615. ) 

Mr.  Hanauer  states  that  besides  the  Ai*go  smelter  at  Denver  and  the  Guggenheim 
at  Pueblo,  there  are  independent  smelters  at  San  Francisco,  at  Everett,  and  at  Tacoma 
or  Portland.  A  man  with  capital  and  experience  would  have  no  difficulty  in  run- 
ning a  smelter  in  opposition  to  the  trust,  especially  as  a  plant  could  now  be  built  for 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  building  the  syndicate  plants.     (614. ) 

Mr.  Chambers,  a  Utah  mine  operator,  does  not  think  that  tne  formation  of  the 
smelter  trust  has  hurt  mining  enterprises  in  Utah.  Such  a  combination  is  dangerous, 
however,  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  It  has  a  power  which  is  liable  to  be  abused. 
It  may  dictate  the  price  of  labor  at  the  smelters,  and  in  some  d^ree  the  prices  of 
ores.  It  may  discriminate  in  price  between  ore  producers.  It  might  be  able  to  close 
some  mines  entirely.  It  so  narrows  the  opportunities  for  employment  that  the  smelt- 
ing laborerF  may  have  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  trust  or  to  find  some  other 
occupation,  and  the  effect  upon  the  ordinary  small  producers  of  ore  may  be  very 
similar.  There  would  probably  be  a  tendency  to  dismantle  some  of  the  works,  so 
desolating  places  where  they  had  stood,  and  compelling  men  to  seek  other  homes. 
It  tends  to  the  congestion  of  population  in  great  centers.    (583. ) 

Mr.  Chambers  refers  to  the  shutting  down  of  one  of  the  three  smelters  owned  by 
the  trust  near  Salt  Lake  City,  and  re^mis  such  operations  as  a  serious  evil  resulting 
from  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations.  A  little  settlement  has  grown  up 
around  every  such  institution,  the  men  have  their  little  homes  there,  and  when  the 
institution  closes  the  home  is  desolated  and  the  value  of  it  is  destroyed.  The  ten- 
dency must  be  to  produce  bitterness  and  immorality.    (589,590. ) 

Mr.  Terhune,  a  metallumst,  states  that  in  the  case  of  the  smelter  trust  no  ten- 
dency to  the  congestion  of  population  is  probable,  as  the  situation  of  smelters  is 
determined  by  geographical  laws.  Many  low-grade  ores  will  not  bear  shipment, 
and  the  smelters  have  to  be  placed  at  suitable  points  for  treating  them.  The  trust 
will  be  able  to  close  some  plants  and  by  such  means  to  effect  some  economy.     (601.) 

5.  Effect  on  labor. — (See  also  as  to  strike  of  1899,  p.  lviii.)  Mr.  Hanauer,  who 
sold  the  Hanauer  smelter.  Salt  Lake  City,  to  the  trust,  states  that  this  smelter  is 
closed,  but  that  the  neighboring  Germania  smelter  has  doubled  its  force,  so  that  the 
Hanauer  men  have  found  employment  'there.  The  closing  of  some  smelters  by  the 
trust  does  not  diminish  the  number  of  workmen  that  are  needed.  It  does  displace 
some  superintendents  and  clerks,  though  some  of  the  office  men  of  the  Hanauer  were 
taken  in  by  the  Germania.     (613.) 

Mr.  Allen,  a  Utah  mine  manager,  states  that  the  so-called  smelter  trust  owns 
three  plants  in  Salt  Lake  County  and  has  closed  one  of  them,  presumably  for  pur- 
poses of  economy.  The  men  employed  have  not  been  thrown  out  of  work.  One  of 
the  trust  smelters  near  by  has  been  enlarged  and  has  absorbed  some  of  them,  and 
others  have  got  work  with  a  neighboring  independent  smelter.     (574. ) 

Mr.  Ck>ATEs  understands  that  Mr.  Grant,  one  of  the  officials  of  the  trust,  has  said 
that  if  the  profits  were  increased  as  a  result  of  the  combination  the  laborers  should 
share  equally.  He  thinks  that  labor  would  share  equally  if  Mr.  Grant  were  in  con- 
trol, but  he  does  not  think  that  the  trust  will  allow  Mr.  Grant  to  carry  out  his 
desire.     (260.) 

Mr.  Grant  admits  that  the  possibility  of  closing  part  of  the  plants  of  the  combina- 
tion, to  resist  a  strike  or  for  other  reasons,  will  bQ  likely  in  the  future  to  make  men 
timid  about  building  homes  in  connection  with  the  smelters.  In  fact,  the  tendency 
of  the  combination  will  probably  be  to  consolidate  its  business  in  a  few  large  cities. 
Mr.  Grant  admits,  also,  that  the  individual  workingman  may  find  himself  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  securing  employment  owing  to  the  combination.  If  he  were  discharged 
for  some  violation  of  the  rules  at  one  plant  he  mi^ht  also  be  excluded  from  the 
others.  So  far,  however,  Mr.  Grant  does  not  thmk  that  the  combination  has 
found  that  it  will  be  possible  to  dispense  permanently  with  any  part  of  the  em- 
ployees.    (201.) 

6.  Philadelphia  SmeUing  and  Refining  Company. — Mr.  Newhouse,  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company ,  steites  that  this  company  is  a  corpora- 
tion, witn  a  capital  stock  of  $1,1^,000.  Tne  cost  of  construction  of  its  works  is 
nearly  $1,250,000  and  the  running  capital  employed  is  a  good  deal  more.  The  stock 
is  all  owned  by  M.  Guggenheim  Sons,  of  New  York — seven  brothers.  The  Pueblo 
plant  smelts  from  20,000  to  23,000  tons  of  ore  per  month.  The  company  has  anothei 
plant  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  two  in  Mexico.     (294,  295,  298,  299,  304.) 
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D.  CoDdltloDH  or  capital  In  <^oal  mlnlnc.— 1.  Coat  depoxia.—'idr.  Bba- 
inN,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  slates  that  there  are  about 
[H,<XX)  square  uiileH  of  coal  area  in  Colorado.  There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  coal, 
ine  in  the  north  and  one  in  the  south;  they  are  different  coals  and  used  largely  for 
iifferent  purposes.  The  area  is  so  great,  and  so  tempting  to  new  competitors,  as  to 
leen  down  the  profits  of  mining  companies.     (270,  273. ) 

Sir.  Sharp,  superintendent  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  estimates  the 
■oal  depoeiti)  of  Utah  at  2,000  square  miles.  Perhaps  4  or  5  square  miles  have  been 
ipened.  The  Castle  Gat«  mine  vein  aven^cee  5}  feet  thick.  Other  veins  are  11  feet, 
4  feet,  and  28  feet  thick.  The  preaent  production  is  about  600,000  tons  per  annum. 
The  qualitv  of  coal  is  believed  by  the  witness  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  the  Penn- 
lylvania  bitaminous.  He  states  that  the  Castle  Gate  coal  is  similar  to  the  Canyon 
.'ity  coal  of  Colorado.  The  Utah  fxral  slacks  badlv,  however,  and  it  is  not  customary 
u  mine  at  any  time  more  than  30  days'  sunply  ahead.     (637,  638,  643. ) 

1.  i'rDmfrity  of  coal  mining,  Utah. — Mr.  Callib,  county  attorney  of  Summit 
bounty,  Utah,  says  that  capital  is  safer  in  coal  mining  now  than  12  or  15  years  ago, 
nit  on  account  of  fierce  competition  profits  are  not  so  great.     (630.) 

Mr.  Sharp  atatts  that  the  capital  sud  labor  employed  in  coal  mining  in  Utah  are 
il>out  five  times  as  great  as  \h  years  Afp  and  three  times  as  great  as  10  years  ago. 
The  prosperity  of  the  business  has  increased.     (638.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  Slate  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  the  returns  to  the  oner- 
itoTB  of  Utah  coal  mines  are  not  quite  as  great  as  they  were  10  years  af^o.  This  is 
iue  to  the  fall  in  tho  price  of  coal.       (ti2,1.) 

Mr.  Thomas  said  further  that  the  industry  was  relatively  dull  at  the  time  of  his 
«stimony,  Aupust  5,  1899,  and  that  the  output  was  then  alwut  2,500  tons  per  day. 
The  industry  is  generally  prosperous.  The  coal  is  marketed  in  Utah  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  product  is  oituminous  coal  not  of  a  high  grade.  Coal  has  been 
nined  in  Utah  for  over  40  years,  and  the  product  is  const^tly  increasing.  The 
'oal  l)eds  of  the  State  are  exceedingly  large.     (622,  623.) 

3.  OiaUTtkip  of  ami  miliar. — Mr.  Seaman  states  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
!!;ompany  owns"p<)me  of  its  mines  and  leasee  some.  The  royalty  on  leases  is  some- 
.imea  10  cents  per  ton — sometimes  more,  sometimes  leas.     (265.) 

Mr.  Sharp  states  that  the  mines  at  Coalville  arc  the  only  coal  mines  in  Utah  in 
which  no  railroad  company  is  interested.     (643.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  nearly  all  the  coal  mines 
if  that  State,  and  all  the  best,  are  worked  by  j»mpanies  affiliated  with  the  railroads, 
h'reitiht  on  coal  is  kept  very  high.  Mr.  Thomas's  estimate  is  $1.75  to  $2  per  ton  for 
t  haul  of  80  or  90  miles.     (624. ) 

4.  Cnol  martel*. — Mr.  Beahan,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  C-ompany, 
itates  that  his  company  does  not  export  any  coal.  It  did  sell  some  anthracite  in 
Jalifornia,  but  that  traSe  is  cut  into  by  the  anthracite  that  comi-s  over  in  shijw  as 
jallast.  A  very  laive  amount  of  Colorado  coal  goes  into  the  adjacent  noncoal- 
iroducing  States.      ^69.  280.) 

Mr.  Sharp  savs  that  the  Utah  mines  depend  for  their  markets  upon  the  railroads 
ind  the  deman((  for  steam  making  and  for  domestic  use  in  Utah,  and  also  in  Califor- 
lia.    The  Wyoming  mines  are  the  chief  competitors.     (638. ) 

5.  .Si:c>  of  coal. — Mr.  Beaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  anii  Iron  Company, 
itates  that  where  coal  is  screened  the  screenings  will  run  about  40  or  50  per  cent  of 
.he  total  production.    There  is  sometimes  a  demand  for  nut  coal,  but  it  is  usually  a 
;ery  light  demand.     The  company  sometimes   makes  pea  coal  also.     There  is  no    . 
narket  for  slack,  although  much  of  it  is  used  for  coking.     {292,  293.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  by  successive  screenings  the  coal  in  his  part  of  Colorado  is 
leparated  into  lump,  nut,  pea,  and  slack.  All  of  these  sizes  of  coal  find  a  market, 
.lie  slack  being  used  for  running  furnaces  of  heat  and  power  plants.     (330,  331. ) 

E.  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Contpanv. — 1.  RtUnit  of  businew,  eb^. — Mr. 
Seaman,  secretary  and  general  attorney  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
itates  that  this  company  was  organixea  October  22,  1892.  It  has  11  coal  mines  in 
!>>lorado  that  were  in  ojieration  at  the  time  of  his  testimony,  Julv  14,  1899,  and  7 
vhich  were  not  in  operation.  It  has  5  coke  plants  in  Colorado  and  ^  in  New  Mexico, 
ill  of  which  were  in  operation.  It  has  I  iron  mine  in  Colorado  and  1  in  New 
Hejcico  which  were  in  operation,  1  in  Colorado  not  in  operation,  and  1  in  Wyoming 
hat  was  being  opened.  It  has  also  a  large  steel  plant  at  Pueblo.  Its  taxes  average 
ibout  $50,000  a  year.  It  does  not  insure  its  property,  finding  it  cheaper  to  carry  its 
)wn  risks.  It  employs  about  6,000  miners  and  mine  laborers.  It  sells  its  coal  in 
'iilorailo,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  old  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas, 
mrl  ciike  and  sometimes  coal  in  Idaho  and  Montana.  Its  outjiut  of  coal  f<ir 
he  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  was  alxiiit  2,6.SO,000  tons.    It  made  about  322,000  tons 
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of  coke.     It  is  not  mining  any  coal  outside  of  Colorado,  though  it  sells  the  output  of 
some  New  Mexico  mines.     (261,  265,  266,  268.) 

2.  CapUal  and  dividends. — Mr.  Bbaman  stat^  that  the  capital  of  this  company  is 
$13,000,000,  of  which  $2,C)00,000  is  preferred.  The  capitalization  was  reduced  when 
the  present  company  was  formed  oy  consolidation.  He  denies  that  there  is  any 
water  in  the  company's  stock,  though  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  face 
value  of  its  stock  represents  actual  investment  would  depend  upon  the  valuation  of 
its  land.  It  has  about  70,000  acres  of  land,  the  value  of  which  depenas  upon  how 
much  is  coal  or  iron  land,  and  that  is  large!  v  speculative.  The  company  nas  paid 
three  dividends  on  its  preferred  stock,  and  only  one  dividend,  of  1 J  cents,  m  1893,  on 
its  common  stock.     (269,294.) 

3.  Effects  of  combination. — Mr.  Beaman  states  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  was  formed  in  1892  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  and  the  Colorado  Fuel  Company,  together,  apparently,  with  the  Denver 
Fuel  Company  and  the  Elk  Mountain  Fuel  Company.  There  had  been  sharp  com- 
petition between  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  the  Colorado  Fuel  Com- 
pany in  the  coal  and  coke  business.  One  of  the  great  benefits  of  consolidation  was 
the  stopping  of  this  competition.  Mr.  Beaman  does  not  consider  that  the  consumers 
were  injurS,  although  prices  had-  formerly  been  frequently  cut.  The  companies 
are  benefited  by  saving  the  expense  of  two  8e]3arate  organizations,  with  their  agents 
and  ofificers.  The  miners  also  were  benefited.  No  mines  were  shut  down  as  a  result 
of  the  consolidation.  The  rates  of  wages  were  not  reduced  during  the  panic  of  1893, 
and  the  witness  thinks  they  could  not  have  been  maintained  without  the  consolida- 
tion. He  admits  that  the  small  companies  which  compete  with  his  probably  pay  the 
same  wages,  but  he  says  he  knows  of  only  two  small  companies  whicn  were  operating 
in  southern  Colorado  in  1893.  He  does  not  think  that  wages  were  reduced  by  these 
companies.     (268,  269,  294. ) 

Mr.  Beaman  says  that  he  can  not  explain  how  numerous  small  companies  can 
compete  with  his  large  organization,  in  spite  of  the  economies  which,  he  states,  come 
from  consolidation.  They  may  have  coal  easier  to  mine.  He  does  not  know  what 
the  wages  or  the  profits  of  the  small  companies  are.  The  small  companies  are 
numerous,  and  the  number  of  them  seems  to  be  constantly  increasing.     (269,  270. ) 

4.  Agencies. — Mr.  Beaman  states  that  the  company's  product  is  sold  through  agents 
who  have  a  monopoly,  each  in  his  own  town.  These  agents  may  perhaps  fix  their 
profits  themselves,  or  they  may  be  subject  to  some  regulation  from  the  company  as 
to  prices.  They  make  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  ton,  ''and  they  get  about  the  biggest 
slice  out  of  it  oi  anyone."  He  regards  this  system  of  local  monopolies  as  necessary. 
A  business  in  which  there  are  agents  could  not  be  run  in  any  other  way.     (267, 272. ) 

F.  Petroleum  Industry  of  Colorado  and  IVjronilng. — 1.  General  con- 
diiions  in  Colorado  field. — Mr.  Hill  states  that  the  old  wells  around  Florence,  Colo., 
are  constantly  falhns:  off  in  their  production,  and  many  of  the  new  holes  do  not  pro- 
duce any  oil.  The  drill  is  always  put  down  2,500  feet.  There  is  nothing  at  the 
suHace  to  indicate  where  oil  will  be,  and  for  the  laat  vear  about  all  the  pront  in  the 
business  has  been  consumed  in  drilling  holes.  The  Florence  wells  supply  the  oil  of 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Montana.  The  quality  of  the 
refined  oil  is  fully  up  to  that  of  the  best  of  that  produced  in  the  East.     (375. ) 

Mr.  Johnston,  an  oil  producer,  of  Florence,  Colo.,  states  that  oil  was  first  discovered 
in  paying  quantities  in  that  district  about  1885.  The  quality  is  much  inferior  to  that 
of  Pennsylvania  oil.  The  present  production  is  probably  more  than  1,000  barrels 
per  day.     (338,346.) 

2.  Petroleum  in  Wyoming. — ^Mr.  Johnston  states  that  he  made  a  somewhat  extensive 
examination  of  Wyoming  oil  lands  some  2  years  ago.  The  Salt  Creek  Works  were 
practically  the  only  petroleum  works  then  producing  in  Wyoming.  The  oilproduced 
there  is  an  excellent  lubricating  oil.  No  illuminating  oil  is  made  from  it.  The  lubri- 
cating oil  is  supplied  to  the  Denver  and  Gulf  Railroad.     (340.) 

3.  ()peraiio7is  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Colorado. — Mr.  Hill,  of  the  United  Oil 
Company,  states  that  when  he  went  into  the  oil  business  in  Colorado  he  succeeded 
in  joining  a  number  of  small  oil-refining  companies  into  the  United  Oil  Company. 
He  found  that  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  controlled  by  the  Standard,  was  m  the 
field  as  a  distributer  of  oil.  It  had  an  extensive  plant  of  storage  tanks,  tank  cars, 
etc.,  which  it  would  have  cost  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  duplicate;  and 
the  duplication  would  have  been  a  waste  of  capital,  and  would  have  simply  meant 
destructive  competition  between  the  two  companies.  Moreover,  the  Standard  could 
crush  its  smaller  competitor  whenever  it  chose.  **They  could  make  the  railroads 
carry  oil  from  Chicago,  and  sell  it  here  for  a  price  that  would  destroy  our  business. 
They  have  the  power,  I  think,  to  do  that  at  any  time,  and  we  have  no  independence 
in  that  matter  at  all."    It  seeme<l  wisest  for  the  United  Oil  Company  to  make  an 
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armngement  with  the  Continental  for  the  sale  of  all  ita  refined  product.  Such  an 
arrangement  was  concluded  and  exists  to  the  j)resent  time.  The  Continental  Oil 
Company  always  iwiys  the  Chicago  wholesale  price,  plus  the  freight  from  Chicago. 
At  times  when  there  have  been  cut  rates  the  Continental  has  not  insisted  on  a  cor- 
responding out  in  Col  -rado  oil,  and  so  has  paid  even  more  than  the  Eastern  price, 
plus  tlie  freight.  Another  small  company  at  Florence  has  the  same  arrangement 
with  the  Continental.  Mr.  Hill  understands  that  the  Standard  has  never  treated  any 
other  competitor  with  the  same  lenity.  It  has  always  been  its  policy  in  other  cases 
to  crush  out  independent  refiners,  and  to  insist  on  buying  the  crude  oil  and  refining 
it  itself. 

After  the  arrangement  had  been  made  with  the  Continental  Oil  Company  by  the 
Unite<l  Oil  Comj»any,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  built  works  at  Overton, 
near  Pueblo,  and  went  extensively  and  extravagantly  into  the  petroleum  business. 
It  tried  to  manufacture  products  like  paraffine  wax  and  a  fine  quality  of  lubricating 
oil.  Mr.  Hill  attributes  the  failure  of  this  company  to  bad  judgment  and  bad  man- 
ajjement.  He  admits,  however,  that  prices  were  very  sharply  cut  by  the  Continental 
Oil  Company,  and  by  the  United  Oil  Company,  under  its  selling  agreement  with  the 
Continental.  **  We  cut  the  price  in  order  that  the  other  company  might  not  come 
in  *  *  *  and  thus  destroy  our  field."  He  has  heard  it  stated  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  had  advantages  over  the  independent  company  in  the  reductions  made 
at  that  time,  and  he  has  also  heard  it  denied.  He  does  not  know  whether  it  is  true 
or  not.  **  I  know  they  have  very  great  power  over  the  railroads,  growing  out  of  the 
immensity  of  their  business."  After  the  Rocky  Mountain  Company  had  l>een  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  refining  business,  Mr.  Hill  and  his  associates  handled  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Company^s  oil  under  the  name  of  the  Western  Oil  Company.  (375,  376, 
386-387.) 

Mr.  Hill  says  that  he  regards  the  prices  exacted  by  the  Standard  in  Colorado  as 
excessive  in  comparison  with  the  prices  which  it  pays  to  his  company.  The  oil  is 
delivered  at  retail  by  wagons,  and  the  retail  price  is  about  20  cents  per  gallon.  Mr. 
Hill  admits  that  the  cost  of  retail  distribution  is  considerable.     (386.) 

Mr.  Johnston,  a  Colorado  oil  producer,  states  that  the  refining  of  petroleum  in 
Colorado  was  controlled  by  several  independent  companies  up  to  3  or  4  years  ago. 
At  about  that  time  the  retail  price  of  oil  was  cut  from  some  20  cents  to  5  cents  at 
Florence.  The  witness  supposes  that  the  cut  was  made  by  the  Standard  when  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Comjimy,  an  independent  company,  put  its  oil  on  the  market. 
The  Standard  must  have  brought  its  oil  at  least  from  Whiting,  Ind.,  about  1,000  miles 
away.  An  arrangement  was  afterwards  made  between  the  independent  companies 
and  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  which  is  supj)osed  to  be  the  western  branch  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  under  which  the  Continental  buys  the  whole  output  of 
the  independent  refining  companies,  and  in  this  way  controls  the  marketing  of  the 
whole  Colorado  product.  The  Standard  does  not  produce  crude  oil  in  Color^o,  and 
it  sets  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  crude  that  shall  be  produced.  The  field  is  now 
producing  all  that  it  is  capable  of  producing. 

Mr.  Johnston  thinks  that  the  profits  of  the  oil  producers  in  Colorado  are  about  the 
same  as  before  the  Standani  got  control  of  the  Dusiness,  and  that  the  retail  prices 
are  about  the  same  as  before  the  cut  The  cut  price  of  5  cents  per  gallon  was  below 
the  cost  of  production.  He  does  not  think  that  the  cut  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  prices  through  control  of  the  product.  He  thinks  the  purpose  was  **to 
compromise  in  some  way  whereby  each  company  could  market  its  product  at  a  fair 
price."  The  companies  were,  however,  selling  at  a  fair  profit  before  the  cut  was 
made,  and  he  is  not  prepared  to  explain  why  the  cut  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
a  compromise  under  these  circumstances.  He  suggests  that  when  a  new  company 
comes  into  the  field  of  an  established  business  and  divides  the  market;  the  old  com- 
pany's profits  are  reduced  because  of  its  diminished  business,  and  "the  object  might 
l)e  a  compromise  between  the  two  w'hereby  a  price  could  be  fixed  at  a  reasonable 
profit,  and  each  sell  its  own  product."  He  admits  that  the  cut  in  prices  was  due,  in 
nis  opinion,  to  the  efforts  of  the  larger  and  stronger  corporation  to  destroy  the  smaller 
and  weaker  ones,  with  the  end  in  view  of  advancing  prices  when  competition  was 
driven  out.  The  contracts  with  the  Continental  Oil  Company  are  of  advantage  to 
the  producer  in  that  they  furnish  a  steady  market  at  a  fixed  price.  There  is  no 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  employees. 

The  witness  speaks  of  the  town  of  Overton,  6  miles  from  Pueblo,  which  was  built 
up  by  the  establishment  of  a  refinery  there  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company, 
whicli  constructe<l  a  pipe  line  from  Florence.  After  the  arrangement  was  made  with 
the  Standard  the  Overton  plant  was  dismantled,  and  the  town  is  now  absolutely 
•  lepopulated.     The  pipe  line  is  no  longer  used. 

Mr.  Johnston  thinks  that  the  operations  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Colorado 
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have  not  done  any  hann  except  in  crashing  the  independent  refiners  out  of  business 
and  throwing  some  intermediary  men  out  of  emplo3rment.     (338-343,  346. ) 

4.  Freight  rate  discrimination, — Mr.  Johnston  says  that  the  general  manager  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  told  him  at  one  time  that  it  cost  that  company  $1.87 
per  iMirrel  to  ship  oil  from  Overton,  Colo.,  to  the  Pacific  coast,  while  it  cost  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  87)  cents  to  ship  from  Whiting,  Ind.,  to  the  Pacific  coast,  a 
distance  about  1,000  miles  greater.     (343,  344. ) 

Mr.  Johnston  believes  that  there  is  discrimmation  in  freight  rates  in  fovor  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  the  elevator  combination^  and  other  like  organizations,  but 
his  knowledge  in  that  regard,  he  admits,  is  very  limited.     (345. ) 

5.  General  effects  of  Standard  Oil  Company, — Mr.  Johnston  considers  that  the  effect 
of  the  operations  of  the  Standard  Oil  ODmpany  has  generally  been  beneficial.  It  has 
siven  the  public  a  much  better  and  cheaper  grade  of  illuminating  oil.  Hardship 
nas  been  wrought  to  the  independent  manufacturer,  and  the  witness  admits  that  a 
ffreat  combination  that  works  such  local  hardship  as  that  which  resulted  from  the 
depopulation  of  the  refining  town  of  Overton,  Colo.,  destroying  the  value  of  all  prop- 
erty there;  is  likely  to  work  hardship  generally  and  is  not  a  TOod  thing  from  the 

goint  of  view  of  public  policy.  He  admits  also  that  the  petroleum  industrv  might 
ave  flourished  just  as  well  if  there  had  been  no  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  wit- 
ness's opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Standard  upon  the  price  of  crude  oil  is  not  clear. 
He  seems  to  say  that  the  producers  would  receive  a  lower  price  if  the  market  were 
open,  and  again  that  the  producers  are  receiving  a  lower  pnce  from  the  Continental 
Oil  Company,  which  represents  the  Standard  in  Colorado,  than  they  would  get  in 
the  open  market  He  states,  however,  that  the  arrangement  with  the  Continental 
Oil  Company  gives  satisfaction  to  the  producers.     (339,  340,  342. ) 

Mr.  Johnston  states  further  that  he  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  dismantling  of 
refining  plants  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  the  eeneral  policy  of  the  Standard  to  buy  up 
competing  plants  and  dismantle  them  in  order  to  get  competitors  out  of  the  business. 
The  small  plants  are  dismantled  for  the  sake  of  economy;  the  Standard  can  produce 
cheaper  in  its  large  plants.  The  witness  is  not  prepared  to  explain  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  buy  up  competing  plants  if  oil  can  not  be  produced  in  tnem  as  cneaply  as  in 
those  of  the  Standard.     (343. ) 

6.  Petroleum — catises  controlling  prices, — Mr.  Johnston  states  that  the  price  of  crude 
oil  in  Pennsylvania  fluctuates  very  greatlv,  presumably  because  of  variations  in  the 
output  and  the  demand.  Variations  in  tne  price  of  crude  oil  have  in  recent  years 
followed  variations  in  the  foreign  price  of  refining,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  foresee 
them  by  observing  the  course  of  the  London  market.     (345.) 

O.  Dltciimlnatlng  ttelight  rates  on  mining  producta.— (See  also 
as  to  general  principles,  p.  clxiv). — 1.  Preciou  srnetal  ores. — Mr.  Doyle  states  that 
he  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company,  which  operates 
the  Portland  mine,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district.  The  ore  from 
this  mine  is  nearly  all  shipped  to  the  Omaha  and  (jrant  smelter  at  Denver.  The  dis- 
tance is  about  140  miles.  The  freight  rate  is  about  $5  per  ton;  no  less  now  when  the 
ore  is  loaded  on  the  cars  at  the  mine  than  it  was  when  the  ore  was  hauled  the  first  25 
miles  in  wagons.  There  are  two  roads  over  which  the  Portland  ore  could  hp>  shipped 
to  Denver.  All  the  ore  goes  by  one  of  these  roads.  Mr.  Doyle  and  one  other  ot  the 
five  directors  of  the  Portland  company  desired  the  shipments  to  be  divided.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  of  the  matter,  it  was  discovered  that  the  railroad  was  paying 
a  rebate  of  $1.50  per  ton,  which  the  president  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company 
was  putting  in  his  pocket.  For  the  year  1896  the  whole  amount  of  these  rebates  was 
some  |50,(]@0  or  $60,000.  None  of  this  money  was  divided  among  the  stockholders. 
In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  rebates,  and  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Doyle's 
protests,  one  month's  rebates  were  divided  among  the  directors;  Mr.  Doyle  got 
|l  ,000.  He  learned  from  the  statements  of  stockholders  and  employees  of  other  com- 
panies that  all  the  larger  mining  companies  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district  were  reoeiv- 
ipg  rebates.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  ore  that  could  be  snipped  was  shipped  to  Denver. 
l)e(tause  the  rebate  netted  the  shipper  more  than  did  the  value  of  the  ore.  The  small 
individual  miners,  he  believes,  received  none.  He  considers  this  a  serious  injustice. 
The  burden  is  removed  from  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are  best  able  to  bear  it  and 

S laced  upon  the  weakest.  He  and  one  other  director  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining 
ompany  protested  against  the  rebate  practice.  They  had  a  petition  drawn  up  for  a 
receiver  for  the  mine,  but  the  petition  was  never  filed.  Mr.  Doyle  has  no  actual 
knowledge  of  the  payment  of  rebates  at  the  present  time,  but  he  believes  that  the 

gractice  still  continues.    He  believes  that  the  receipt  of  rebates  is  as  common  in  other 
ranches  of  industry  as  in  mining;  that  there  are  merchants  in  Denver  who  do  not 
make  a  dollar  on  their  goods,  but  live  off  their  rebates.    (364-368.) 

772a IV 
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Mr.  Grakt,  who  is  connected  with  the  smelters'  trust  and  interested  in  various 
mines,  declined  to  answer  a  qaestion  as  to  whether  discriminating  rates  on  railways 
were  received  by  the  smelters  or  the  mines.     ( 194. ) 

Mr.  Newhousb,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
states  that  that  company  pays  the  tariff  rates  as  pubUshed  by  the  railroads.  He  has 
no  further  knowledge  of  tine  freight  situation.     (300. ) 

Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Argo  smelter,  states  that  his  company  has  never  asked  for  any  dis- 
criminations. It  has  orten  asked  for  reduced  rates  on  low-grade  ores  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  be  shipped,  and  the  reductions  have  often  been  eranted;  but  Mr.  Hill  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  not  open  to  everybody.  He  has  many  times  had  suspi- 
cions that  very  unreasonaole  and  unuur  discriminations  were  made,  but  he  has  seldom 
had  any  positive  proof  of  it  He  is  very  strongly  opposed  to  railroad  discriminations. 
(373.) 

Mr.  Smith,  deputy  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  believes  that  there  are  very 
considerable  discriminations  in  freight  rates  as  between  places  and  individuals  in 
Colorado,  and  that  they  have  an  iniurious  effect  upon  labor,  as  well  as  upon  mer- 
chants and  producers.  Dealers  in  the  vicinity  of  Leadville  claim  that  they  are  dis- 
criminated against  as  compared  with  Montana  and  Utah  points.  The  witness  has 
heard  it  frequently  said  that  the  smelter  combination  enjoys  advantages  in  freight 
rates  over  independent  smelters.     (224,  225. ) 

Mr.  Chambebs,  a  mine  operator  of  Utah,  says  that  a  very  laige  shipper  ought  to 
get  a  better  rate  than  a  small  shipper,  because  the  large  shippers  pronts  may  con- 
sist in  the  saving  of  freight  on  the  material  he  handles.  He  explains,  however,  that 
he  has  in  mind  the  comparison  of  a  man  who  ships  1  carload  a  month  of  ore  with 
the  man  or  company  whose  shipments  are  lar^  and  constant,  and  that  there  is  a 

g resumption  that  the  small  ore  shipper  will  ship  a  higher  grade,  which  can  stand  a 
igher  freight.  The  large  company  is  likely  to  be  mining  low-grade  ore,  and  to 
depend  for  its  profit  upon  a  large  business  and  small  expenses.  Speaking  generally, 
he  would  hardly  advocate  a  discrimination  between  the  shipper  of  1  carloi^  and  the 
shipper  of  larger  quantities,  or  at  least  the  discrimination  oetween  train  loads  and 
carloads  should  be  very  slight.     (581. ) 

Mr.  HakaueRj  formerly  a  smelter  owner,  does  not  know  that  there  have  been  any 
discriminations  m  freight  rates  in  recent  years,  though  he  thinks  there  was  discrimi- 
nation in  years  gone  by.  He  regards  it  as  proper  that  the  railroads  should  transport 
low-grade  ore  at  a  low  rate,  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  transportation,  and 
chai^  higher  rates  on  more  valuable  ore.  The  Southern  Pacific  guards  against  frauds 
or  discriminations  through  this  practice  by  requiring  an  assayer's  certmcate  of  the 
value  of  the  ore.  There  should  be  no  discrimination  as  to  rates  between  a  carload  and 
larger  quantities.     (612.) 

Mr.  Allen,  a  mine  manager,  has  not  heard  any  complaints  of  freight  discrimina- 
tions between  mines  in  Utah.  He  believes  that  small*  shippers  should  be  able  to 
send  freight  as  cheaply  as  the  largest,  provided  they^  make  up  a  carload.     (573.) 

2.  Coca. — Mr.  Callis,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County,  Utah,  and  formerly  a 
coal  miner,  believes  that  freight  rates  on  coal  are  excessive,  and  that  they  are  dis- 
criminatory against  the  small  mine  owners  and  in  favor  of  the  lar^  companies. 
There  has  also  been  complaint  about  discriminations  in  shipping  facilities.  There 
has  lately  been  a  disposition,  however,  to  supply  the  small  mmers  with  cars,  and  the 
position  of  the  independents  is  therefore  shghtly  improved.  While  it  has  been 
chained  that  the  railroad  companies  do  not  encourage  tne  developing  of  independent 
mines,  Mr.  Callis  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  charge  is  well  founaed.     (630, 631.) 

Mr.  Sh ASP,  superintendent  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  states  that  though 
some  stock  in  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  is  owned  by  men  interested  in  tne 
railroad  over  which  the  coal  is  shipped,  the  company  received  no  special  freight  rates 
nor  rebates.  Special  rates  are  sometimes  made  to  reach  a  certain  business;  for 
instance,  to  supply  other  railroad  companies,  or  to  get  into  other  territories.  The 
witness  has  known  of  rebates  for  some  special  temporary  purpose,  as  to  cover  a  short- 
age in  weight  or  on  account  of  inferiority  in  coal.     (643.) 

Mr.  Beaman,  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  states  that  that  company 
receives  no  rebates  or  discriminations,  and  that  he  does  not  believe  that  discrimina- 
tion in  freight  rates  is  practiced  to  any  extent     (266.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  coal  which  is  worth  $1.60 
per  ton  at  the  mine  is  worth  $4.50  or  $4.75  at  a  distance  of  100  miles.  The  freig[ht 
alone  for  such  a  distance  is  $1.75  or  $2.  Nearly  all  the  coal  is  mined  by  companies 
affiliated  with  the  railroads.     (624.) 

4.  Di8criminaii(m»  between  pLaces. — Mr.  Tsrhune,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer 
smelter.  Salt  Lake  City,  says  that  the  railroads  seem  to  favor  Colorado  and  Missouri 
lUver  points  at  the  expense  of  Utah.    The  Haaauer  sm^lt^  i^aed  to  h«uidle  laig^ 
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quantities  of  galena  from  Idaho.  In  1885  the  railroads  changed  their  policy  as  to 
nreieht  rates  in  such  a  way  that  this  business  was  cut  off.  The  rates  for  the  longer 
ham  to  Colorado  were  so  reduced  relatively  to  the  rates  to  Salt  Lake  City  that,  when 
combined  with  the  lower  rates  on  bullion  from  Colorado  points  to  the  East,  they  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Utah  smelters  to  do  the  business.  Though  Mr.  Terhune  has  suffered 
from  the  ai)plication  of  the  long-haul  principle,  he  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is 
in  itself  unjust  or  necessarily  improper.  It  would,  of  course,  be  wrong  for  the  rail- 
roads intentionally  to  destroy  one  town  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  another,  in 
order  to  make  some  special  profit  for  themselves  or  their  officers.    (597, 598. ) 

Mr.  Bbaman  does  not  think  that  coal  is  ever  shipped  over  longer  distances  at  lower 
rates  than  those  for  shorter  distances,  though  the  rates  in  many  cases  are  the  same. 
This  is  true  of  all  commodities.  Coal  is  doubtless  cheaper  in  some  cases  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  mine  than  at  a  less,  when  there  is  competition  at  the  more  distant 
point.  He  does  not  think  this  is  the  case  with  Canyon  City  coal,  which  feels  the 
effects  of  competition  less  than  others.    (267. ) 

II*  Taxation  of  mines.— 1.  Colorado, — Mr.  Grant,  ex-governor,  thinks  that 
the  system  of  taxation  of  mines  in  Colorado  is  very  favorable  to  mining.  A  low  val- 
uation is  placed  on  the  surface  improvements  and  the  net  output  is  tax^  at  a  uniform 
percentage  under  a  general  law.    ( 193. ) 

Mr.  Smith,  deputy  labor  commissioner,  describes  the  method  of  taxation  upon 
mining  property  in  Colorado.  He  believes  it  would  be  more  just  to  impose  taxes 
upon  mmes  proportionate  to  the  royalty  obtained  from  the  mine  under  lease;  Uie 
State  should  receive  practically  the  amount  over  and  above  the  cost  of  operation  and 
a  fsdr  return  upon  the  investment  in  the  mine.  Taxation,  in  other  words,  should 
seek  to  obtain  the  unearned  increment  of  the  mines,  although  it  would  never  equal 
the  full  amount  of  that  increment.     (224. ) 

Mr.  Lbb,  mine  inspector,  savs  that  the  Colorado  mines  evade  the  tax  laws  to  a 
great  extent,  but  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  the  method  of  taxation  Itself  is 
unjust  The  taxes  on  the  gross  value  of  ore,  when  the  ore  is  of  low  grade,  becomes 
unjustly  heavy.  Although  nominally  only  the  improvements  on  the  surface  are 
taxed,  where  the  improvements  are  slight  an  assessment  is  practically  made  on  the 
land  itself.  The  witness  favors  taxation  somewhat  after  the  method  employed  in 
Mexico.     (237, 238.) 

Mr.  Beahan,  of  tne  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  considers  that  the  funda- 
mental defect  of  the  taxation  system  of  Colorado  is  the  inequality  between  the  coun- 
ties. He  believes  that  it  would  be  overcome  if  there  were  county  and  State  boards 
of  equalization,  as  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States.  He  would  have  township  assessors, 
and  equalization  between  townships  by  county  commissioners,  and  equalization 
between  counties  by  a  State  board.    (266,  267.) 

Mr.  Hanaueb,  metallumst,  says  that  mines  in  Utah  are  taxed  on  a  valuation,  he 
believes,  of  $5  per  acre.  There  are  taxes  besides  on  the  improvements  and  on  the 
net  output    He  thinks  the  system  is  satisfactory.     (612. ) 

2.  Utah, — Mr.  Allen,  mine  manager,  states  that  in  Utah  mines  pay  a  tax  on  land 
value,  which  is  usually  estimated  only  at  the  Government  price,  a  tax  on  the  improve- 
ments, and  a  tax  on  tne  net  product.  He  considers  that  the  tax  on  the  net  product 
is  a  discrimination  against  the  miner.  He  does  not  suggest  any  better  method  of 
equalizing  the  taxation  upon  mines  with  the  taxation  upon  other  kinds  of  property, 
whose  value,  it  is  suggested  to  him,  is  more  readilv  ascertainable.     (572, 573. ) 

Mr.  Sharp,  superintendent  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  says  that  that 
company's  mines  are  taxed  on  a  valuation  of  $20  per  acre,  and  there  is  an  additional 
tax  on  tne  net  product  It  is  perhaps  a  discrimination  to  tax  the  net  product  of 
mines,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  taxable  value  of  the  land,  and  perhaps  no 
fairer  method  of  taxation  could  be  devised.    (640. ) 

3.  Idaho, — Mr.  Burbioor  says  that  the  rate  of  taxation  in  Shoshone  County  is  5  or 
5}  per  cent,  which  the  mine  owners  consider  excessive.  The  assessments  are  sup- 
posed to  be  at  about  two-thirds  the  value  of  the  property.  The  mines  themselves 
are  not  aaseaeed,  but  only  the  improvements.  The  assessment  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan  Company,  which  is  capitalized  at  $3,000,000,  is  $250,000.     (440. ) 

Mr.  Douo,  county  tax  assessor  of  Shoshone  County,  declwes  that  the  various  min- 
ing companies  in  that  county,  but  more  especially  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Company,  have  resisted  strongly  the  fixing  of  a  fair  valuation  upon  their  propertv 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  The  State  laws  require  property  to  be  assessed  at  its  full 
value.  The  assessors  have  attempted  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  usually  the  prop- 
erty of  the  miners  themselves  ia  assessed  at  nearly  full  value.  The  witness  under- 
stands that  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  has  declared  that  the  property  destroyed  on 
April  29  was  worth  $250,000,  and  yet  its  sworn  statement  as  to  the  value  of  all  its 
improvements  for  tax  purposes  in  1899  fixed  the  figure  at  only  $123,000.    The  wit- 
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new,  as  asseesor,  attempted  to  collect  taxes  upon  a  larger  valuation,  but  at  the  time 
of  hie  testimony  an  injunction  was  pending  against  him  to  prevent  him  from  selling 
the  property  of  the  company  for  delinquent  taxes.     (540,  ^1.) 

n.  XABOB  nr  westebn  mines. 

A.  Labor  orgttn'zatlont. — 1.  Extent  of  organization  movement. — ^Mr.  Coateb, 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  says  that  trade  unions  have  had  a 
continual  growth  in  that  State  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  are  now  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  ever  before.  The  meml^rship  tends  to  increase  during  strikes.  A  cer- 
tain proportion  of  those  who  join  at  such  times  do  not  understand  the  benefits  of 
organization  and  afterwards  drift  out,  but  many  become  permanent  members.     ( 245. ) 

Mr.  Smith,  deputy  labor  commissioner,  says  that  the  growth  of  trade  unionism  in 
Colorado  has  been  irr^nilar.  At  present  the  witness  thinks  that  perhaps  25  per  cent 
of  the  employees  in  aU  industries  are  members.  Nearly  all  of  tne  coal  miners  are 
oiiganized,  and  perhaps  70  per  cent  of  the  precious-metal  miners.  Unskilled  labor 
in  Colorado,  as  elsewhere,  is  not  so  well  oivanized  as  dulled  labor,  largely  owing  to 
its  lower  standard  of  intelligence.     (211-213. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  there  is  no  oi«uiization 
among  the  Utah  coal  miners.  He  regards  this  as  due  to  the  fact  that  employers  and 
employees  have  no  disputes.  It  is  probable  that  the  fact  that  many  of  the  men  who 
mine  coal  during  the  busy  season,  in  the  winter,  work  in  the  summer  on  their  own 
farms,  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Though  the  men  have  no  regular  union,  they 
generally  deal  with  their  employers  throu^n  representatives.     (623,  627.  629.) 

Mr.  Callis  attributes  the  absence  of  mmers  unions  in  Utah  to  the  lact  that  the 
people  are  disposed  to  conciliatory  measures  and  the  relations  between  employer  and 
employee  have  been  very  friendly.    (634. ) 

Mr.  Chambers,  mine  operator,  states  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  organization  of 
miners  in  Utah.  There  was  a  union  at  his  camp,  at  Park  City,  but  it  never  attained 
any  prominence,  and  he  does  not  think  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  men  joined 
it.  Only  one  union  ever  attained  stren^h  enough  in  Utah  to  initiate  a  strike;  that 
was  at  Silver  Reef  in  southern  Utah.  There  have  been  many  attempts  to  establish 
unions  in  different  camps  in  the  State.  They  have  failed;  and  he  believes  they  have 
foiled  because  the  men  have  considered  that  the  unions  are  oi]^anized  by  men  who 
devote  themselves  to  that  business  in  the  hope  of  getting  salaries.  It  is  nis  impres- 
sion that  this  is  true  of  unions  in  general.  Mr.  CnamMrs  would  approve  of  labor 
unions  if  properly  conducted.     (584,  586,  587.) 

Mr.  Sharp,  mine  superintendent,  states  that  a  union  was  formed  at  one  of  the  mines 
of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  and  that  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to  try  to  secure 
the  dischar)2:e  of  a  foreman  in  a  way  which  the  heads  of  the  organization  at  Denver 
refused  to  uphold.    In  consequence  of  this  incident  the  local  union  disbanded.   (640. ) 

Mr.  Allen  states  that  there  are  some  labor  unions  in  Utah,  but  none  at  his  camp. 
(569.) 

Mr.  TsRHUNB  states  that  in  lead  smelting  there  is  no  union  in  Utah.  He  attributes 
this  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  existing  without  a  union  are  satisfactory.     (596. ) 

Mr.  Callis,  the  county  attorney  of  Summit  County,  Utah,  and  formerly  a  coal 
miner,  says  that  while  the  Mormon  Church  does  not  encourage  its  members  to  join 
labor  unions  or  other  societies,  it  does  not  discourage  them.  Many  of  its  members 
belong  to  such  organizations  as  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  The  attitude  of  the  churcn  toward  all  organizations  is  strictly  neutral. 
The  number  of  Mormons  in  the  mines  at  Park  City  is  exceedingly  small;  perhaps 
only  20  out  of  a  laiige  number  employed  there.     (635, 636. ) 

2.  Western  Federation  of  Miners. — Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states 
that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  is  the  organization  to  which  the  miners  of 
Colorado  most  senerally  belong.  The  benefits,  such  as  accident  and  death  benefits, 
are  established  by  the  local  lodges  at  their  discretion.     (347. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  a  miner,  says  that  the  Federation  had  about  10,000  members  in  1898, 
and  the  convention  of  1899  reported  about  16,000.  It  extends  into  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana as  well  as  Colorado.  As  a  body  it  is  affiliated  with  the  Western  Labor  Union 
which  was  formed  in  May,  1899,  and'  has  its  headquarters  at  Butte  City,  Mont.  The 
Colorado  local  unions  of  the  Miners'  Federation  are  very  lai^gely  a^liated  with  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado.    (322. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  when  there  is  a  dispute  with  the  employers  the  union  men 
and  the  nonunion  men  generally  meet  together,  and  their  action  is  determined  by 
the  vote  of  a  majority  of  all.  If  the  vote  results  in  a  strike  the  nonunion  men  get  the 
same  support  as  the  union  men.  The  strikers  are  supported  so  far  as  possible  out  of 
the  general  fund  of  the  Federation,  and  if  it  is  not  sufficient  the  members  are 
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The  action  of  the  union  is  determined  by  referendum  vote  in  the  local  branches. 
The  witness  thinks  a  three-fourths  vote  is  necessary  to  declare  a  strike.  Further, 
strikes  have  to  be  approved  by  the  general  executive  board.     (323.  )• 

3.  Federation  of  Labor ^  Colorado, — Mr.  Coatbs,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor 
of  Colorado,  says  that  this  State  organization  was  formed  May  1, 1896.  All  organized 
laborers  in  the  State  are  eligible  to  membership.  Unions  that  were  represented  at  the 
first  convention  had  about  3,000  or  4,000  members.  The  organization  now  has  15,000 
or  16,000  members.  As  a  federation  it  has  no  benefit  features  except  that  asBessments 
may  be  levied  in  strikes  by  a  referendum  vote.  Nearly  all  of  the  unions  affiliated 
with  the  Federation  have  outof-work  benefits  and  funeral  benefits  as  well  as  strike 
benefits.     (244, 245.) 

Mr.  Coates  says  that  the  executive  board  of  the  State  organization  has  power  to 
levy  a  strike  assessment  not  exceeding  10  cents  per  week  for  5  weeks,  and  then  to 
levy  a  50-cent  assessment;  but  upon  uiat  there  must  be  a  referendum  vote.  This 
power  has  been  used  only  once.     (244.  245. ) 

In  case  of  a  strike  or  a  condition  wnich  threatens  a  strike,  continues  the  witness, 
the  union  involved  is  required  to  give  notice  to  the  executive  board  of  the  State  fed- 
eration. This  board  is  required  to  investigate  the  matter.  If  the  strike  comes,  the 
management  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  this  executive  board.  A  strike  can  only  be 
declared  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  or  sometimes  by  a  three-fourths  vote,  of  the  local 
unions  affected.  Nearly  all  the  local  unions  belong  to  the  national  orsanization;  and 
in  case  of  such  unions  the  Questions  pertaining  to  the  strike  are  suomitted  to  tlie 
executive  board  and  the  officers  of  tne  national  organization.  The  details  of  the 
strike  are  usually  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  strike  conmuttee  of  the  union.  The 
observance  of  law  and  order  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  organized  labor.  Mr. 
Coates  considers  the  boycott  a  natural  and  proper  weapon.     (245,  247,  248. ) 

4.  RecogniHon  of  labor  unions  by  employers. — Mr.  Beaman,  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  does  not  know  that  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  miners' 
unions  has  been  mooted  among  that  company's  employees.  When  the  committees 
of  the  miners  wish  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  company,  the  company  responds. 
He  does  not  know  whether  the  men  afe  treated  as  organized.  He  believes  that  if  a 
man  comes  with  a  grievance,  he  is  received  and  it  is  talked  over  regardless  of  how 
he  comes.  No  agreement  in  writing  has  been  made  with  respect  to  wages.  The 
company  makes  no  discrimination  between  union  and  nonunion  men.     (2&.) 

Mr.  Beaman  states  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has  never  exacted 
any  agreement  from  its  men  with  reference  to  unions  or  union  relations.  Neither 
does  the  company  make  any  deductions  for  insurance  or  make  any  exactions  or 
requirements  m  that  respect.     (294.) 

Mr.  Nbwhousb,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  states  that  that  company  mi^es  no  discrimination  between  organized 
and  unoiganized  labor,  and  asks  no  questions  about  it.  There  is  only  one  labor  union 
that  the  company  has  dealt  with  as  a  union.  That  is  the  masons'  organization.  The 
companv  has  a  good  mason  who  is  a  member  of  the  masons'  union.  When  he  needs 
men  in  his  department,  he  gets  them  from  the  union,  and  Mr.  Newhouse  has  found 
union  membership  to  be,  in  this  case,  a  guarantee  of  good  workmanship. 

The  subject  of  the  recognition  of  a  union  among  the  smelter  men  has  never  come 
up,  and  the  witness  does  not  know  what  his  decision  about  it  would  be.     (295,  297, 

303,3050 

Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Ai^o  smelter,  states  that  his  company  has  always  made  it  a  rule 
not  to  inquire  when  a  man  was  seeking  work  whether  he  was  a  union  or  a  nonunion 
man.     (373.) 

Mr.  Allen  savs  that  some  mine  owners  in  Utah  would  probably  not  object  to  labor 
imions  amon^  their  men  and  others  probably  would.  He  does  not  know  that  there 
is  any  prejudice  against  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  but  some  prejudice  has 
been  created  against  Mr.  Boyce,  who  was  at  one  time  the  head  of  the  organization. 
(577, 578.) 

Mr.  Coates  states  that  employers  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  treatinfi;  with  organ- 
ized labor  would  bring  violence.  On  the  contrary,  he  believes  that  tne  refusal  to 
treat  with  oivanized  &bor  brings  violence.  Violence  is  rather  to  be  feared  from 
unorganized  wan  from  oiganized  labor.  All  the  railroads  make  contracts  with  the 
various  brotherhoods,  and  in  Mr.  Coates' s  experience  in  the  last  few  yeara  they  have 
not  had  any  friction.  The  Denver  newspapers  have  had  contracts  with  union  labor 
for  many  years  and  have  had  no  friction.  This  is  the  general  experience.  Mr.  Coates 
has  heard,  to  be  sure,  that  at  Wardner,  Idaho,  and  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  violence 
was  resorted  to  by  organized  labor,  but  he  has  heard  that  it  was  because  of  the 
refusal  of  emplovers^  recognize  organized  labor.     (259, 260. ) 

5.  Ocneral  policy  and  cAorocfer  of  unions, — ^Mr.  Hanaueb,  a  smelter  owner  of  Salt 
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Lake  City,  would  have  no  objection  to  oiganizationfi  of  labor  if  tbev  did  not  interfere 
with  men  that  want  to  work  and  did  not  want  to  join  the  union.  He  does  not  think 
they  have  any  right  to  dictate  to  employers  whom  they  shall  hire  or  to  compel  out- 
side workmen  to  become  members.  It  is  just  as  wrong,  however^  for  a  great  con- 
solidation like  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  to  put  the  pnce  of  its  produce 
below  cost  in  order  to  drive  a  competitor  out  of  the  market  as  it  is  for  a  labor  union 
to  sa]^  to  a  nonunion  man  that  he  shall  not  have  employment.  Organization  of  work- 
men is  proper  and  perhaps  necessanr  in  itself,  and  ne  would  approve  a  system  under 
which  the  laborers  on  the  one  side  and  the  employers  on  the  other  should  treat 
together  as  oiganized  bodies.  He  does  not  think  tliat  such  a  condition  as  this  can 
be  brought  about  in  the  West.  The  walking  delegates  are  generally  responsible  for 
labor  troubles.  They  make  their  11  vins  out  of  die  unions,  and  thev  must  De  agitating 
and  creating  trouble  m  order  to  keep  their  places.     (609, 617, 618.) 

Mr.  Bbaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  would  favor  labor 
unions  if  they  would  confine  themselves  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  their  written 
constitutions.  The  trouble  is  that  their  actual  activities  are  lai^gelv  turned  in  other 
directions.  The  deliberations  of  the  unions  are  generally  controlled  by  the  more 
radical  and  more  active  element.  When  they  inaugurate  a  strike  and  compel  men 
to  remain  out  of  employment  who  want  to  work,  that  is  not  in  conformity  with  their 
written  constitutions.  Such  conduct  is  despotism  and  hostile  to  our  principles  and 
to  our  form  of  government.  There  is  no  tyranny  in  America  to-day  equal  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  trades  unions.  The  denial  of  the  individual  liberty  of  contract  is  the 
universal  practice  of  unionism,  and  necessarily  so.  for  unionism  could  not  otherwise 
exist  for  any  length  of  time  and  perform  its  cnief  functions,  namely,  the  main- 
tainingand  increasing  of  wages. 

Mr.  Beaman  admits,  however,  that  there  is  strength  in  union,  and  that  it  enlaives 
the  confidence  of  the  men  in  their  power  to  brins  their  employer  to  terms.  He 
admits  also  that  if  a  man  chooses  to  say  that  he  will  not  work  except  for  the  union 
prices,  that  is  all  right  if  he  wants  to  do  it  If  they  do  agree  to  abiae  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  union,  ttien  they  should  abide  by  them.    (270,  272,  274,  286-288.) 

Mr.  Beaman  says  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  conservative,  level-headed 
labor  leaders  do  much  to  settle  disputes  between  employer  and  employee,  and  he 
believes  that  a  very  large  majority  of  actual  laborers  who  belong  to  unions  prefer 
this  conservative  management;  but  the  aggressive  element  is  the  noisiest  and  generally 
controls  public  assemblies,  so  that  as  a  general  rule  the  labor  unions  do  not  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  laboring  men  or  of  the  country.     (274.) 

Mr.  Beaman  states  that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  is  even  more  subject 
than  most  trade  unions  to  the  fire-eating  element^  and  has  a  general  reputation  for 
lawlessness.  He  believes  that  it  has  done  more  to  injure  the  cause  of  labor  than  any 
oivanization  since  the  days  of  the  Molly  McGuires.     (274. ) 

Mr.  Shabp  says  that  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  would  prefer  not  to  have 
its  men  organized.     (642.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utali,  does  not  think  that  the  harmony 
between  the  coal  miners  and  the  employers  would  be  as  great  if  the  men  were  organ- 
ized. It  is  not  his  observation  that  the  organization  of  workers  tends  to  harmony. 
(629.) 

Mr.  Grant,  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  says  that  the  tend- 
ency of  trade  unions  in  the  precious-metal  mines  has  been  toward  violence  and 
unreasonable  demands.  They  are  especially  arbitrary  in  trying  to  exclude  non- 
union men  from  employment.  Generally  speaking,  Mr.  Grant  thinks  that  the 
organization  of  labor  has  a  tendency  to  keep  up  wa^  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent undue  competition  among  the  laborers.  It  is  justifiable  in  the  same  sense  that 
combinations  of  capital  are  justifiable.  If  labor  oraanizations  are  reasonable, 
employers  are  willing  to  treat  with  them.     (201,  203,  20d-208.) 

Mr.  Smfth,  deputy  State  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  believes  that  the  unions 
in  that  State  are  generally  inclined  to  be  law  abiding  and  orderly,  as  is  shown  by 
their  regulations  and  their  actions.  They  usually  have  benefit  features.  Only  men 
of  good  moral  character  are  supposed  to  be  admitted,  although  persons  of  other 
classes  sometimes  get  in.     (211. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  does  not  think  that  this  union 
denies  liberty  of  contract  to  the  individual,  whether  oraanized  or  unorganized, 
though  he  aamits  that  the  union  does  not  encoura^  it.  The  method  of  collective 
baiieaining  proves  better  in  some  cases  than  that  of  individual  bargaining.     (323. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  purposes  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  are  to 
better  the  economic  condition  of  its  members  and  increase  their  intelligence,  to  pro- 
tect them  against  sickness,  and  to  secure  a  proper  and  healthful  condition  in  the 
mines.    Their  means  of  improving  economic  conditions  are  legislation  and  concilia- 
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tion  and  arbitration.    If  conciliation  and  arbitration  fail,  their  is  no  resource  but  a 
strike.     (322.) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that  some  of  the  miners'  unions 
have  reading  rooms,  thoush  others  can  nota^ord  it.  The  men  are  doine  more  read- 
ing and  a  little  more  thinking  than  formerly^  and  he  believes  that  all  of  mis  improve- 
ment is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  organizations.     (353. ) 

6.  Relation  to  rumunion  men, — Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that 
some  nonunion  men  realize  the  benefits  of  organized  labor.  When  the  union  has 
fixed  a  wage  scale,  the  men  who  are  not  members  take  advantage  of  it.  The  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  does  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  men  who  are  not  mem- 
bers to  make  such  contracts  as  they  please.  The  cutting  of  wages  of  nonunion  men 
affects  the  members  of  the  union,  but  no  method  except  moral  suasion  is  used  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  nonunion  men  do  not  generally  join  the  union  in  a  strike,  though  some 
do.     (347,  348. ) 

Mr.  CoATEB,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  says  that  in  case  of  a  strike  non- 
union laborers  who  may  be  involved  stop  work  in  99  cases  out  of  a  100,  and,  when 
a  settlement  is  reached,  it  is  generally  satisfactorv  to  them.  The  sentiment  of  trades 
unionism  lately  permeates  the  unorganized,  and  many  more  would  join  the  unions 
but  for  the  fear  of  losLne  their  positions  or  beins  blacklisted.  No  intimidation,  coer- 
cion, or  threats  are  used  by  the  Federation  of  Labor  toward  nonunion  men.  It  has 
never  been  necessary  in  Mr.  Coates's  experience  to  take  any  action  toward  them, 
except  to  show  them  the  benefits  of  the  organization.     (245. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  a  member  of  the  Western  F^eration  of  Miners,  states  that  his  organi- 
zation uses  its  best  efforts  to  educate  the  miners  outside  of  it  in  a  knowled^  of  the 
advantages  of  the  union  by  personal  persuasion  and  by  the  circulation  of  literature, 
which  is  sometimes  found  even  more  effective.  He  aoes  not  know  that  any  other 
influence  is  used  to  bring  men  into  the  union.     (323. ) 

7.  Effe<iB  on  wage»  and  conditions, — Mr.  Calus,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County 
and  formerly  a  coal  miner,  does  not  think  that  the  maintenance  of  miners'  wages  in 
the  East  by  miners'  organizations  has  much  influence  upon  miners'  'wages  in  the 
West,  because  wages  in  new  countries  are  generally  higher  than  in  the  older-settled 
countries.  The  leaders  of  labor  organizations  are  generally  sagacious  and  wise  men 
and  encourage  rettlement  of  labor  disputes  by  peaceable  means;  but  occasionally 
there  are  leaiders  who  are  not  conscientious  and  who  eive  bad  counsel.  On  the 
whole,  labor  organizations  tend  to  keep  up  the  wa^  oithe  men  and  insure  them 
good  treatment    They  also  have  a  favorable  educational  influence.     (635. ) 

Mr.  SuLUVAN,  a  Colorado  metal  miner,  states  that  the  Colorado  S-hour  law  and  the 
agitation  which  led  to  it  were  the  work  of  the  labor  org^izations.  Organized 
labor  is  to  be  credited  with  whatever  progress  has  been  made  in  shortening  the  hours 
of  work.     (359.) 

Mr.  Sullivan  states  that  the  wages  of  metal  miners  in  Colorado  vary  from  $1.50  to 
$4  a  day,  and  that  the  hours  of  \bSot  vary  from  8  to  12,  according  to  the  efficiency  of 
their  on;anization.     (347. ) 

Mr.  Clabk,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  believes  that  organized  labor  is 
the  principal  factor  that  maintains  wages  among  the  coal  miners  with  whom  he 
works.     (326.) 

Mr.  Chambsbb,  a  mine  operator,  states  that  the  uniform  scales  of  wages  established 
in  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Colorado  have  been  forced  by  the  unions,    fie  regards  the 

ffrinciple  of  a  uniform  scale  as  advanta^ous  to  the  men  as  well  as  to  the  operator, 
f  wages  are  higher  in  Colorado  than  m  Utah,  he  does  not  think  it  is  because  of 
labor  organizations  in  Colorado.  Colorado  miners  often  apply  to  him  for  work,  and 
if  he  has  work  for  them  they  accept  it  without  reluctance  or  demurrer.  (584, 586. ) 
Mr.  Terhunk,  a  metallurgist^  does  not  believe  that  the  lower  wages  in  Utah  than 
in  Colorado  are  due  to  lack  of  organization  in  Utah.  It  is  true  that  organization 
might  raise  wages  a  little;  but  the  rate  of  wages  in  Utah  he  believes  to  have  been 
fixed  with  reference  to  what  existing  conditions  enable  mine  owners  to  pay.  Many 
silver  mines  have  been  closed  down,  and  the  men  have  hesitated  to  organize  and 
make  demands  that  would  be  hard  to  meet.     (604. ) 

B.  Strikes  and  loekouU. — 1.  Strikes  in  Colorado. — Mr.  Beaman  says  that  the 
labor  commissioner's  report  for  Colorado  from  1881  to  1888  states  that  there  were  53 
successful  and  66  unsuccessful  ones  among  the  trades  in  the  State,  not  including  coal 
mining.     (293.) 

Mr.  Leb,  commissioner  of  mines,  discusses  some  oi  the  leading  recent  strikes  in  the 
Colorado  mines.  In  1893  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  made  the  mine  owners 
in  Leadville  reduce  wages.  The  men  refused  to  work  at  first,  although  the  difficulty 
could  hardly  be  called  a  strike.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  wages  should  be  reduced 
from  $3  to  ^.50  as  long  as  the  price  of  silver  remained  below  82}  cents.    After  this 
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many  of  the  miners  left  Leadville  and  went  to  Cripple  Creek  to  work  in  the  gold 
mines.  The  Leadville  employers,  so  for  as  they  coula  afford  it,  put  back  the  price  of 
skilled  labor  to  $3  in  order  to  keep  the  men,  the  wages  of  trammers  remaining 
unchanged.  It  was  possible  to  increase  wages  in  this  way  only  because  of  the 
seneral  reduction  in  ei^penses,  such  as  those  for  transportation  ana  smelting,  which 
followed  the  low  prices  of  1893. 

There  was  next  a  strike  at  Cripple  Creek  for  reduction  of  hours,  which  almost 
produced  a  civil  war,  resulting  in  a  victory  for  the  miners. 

Another  strike  at  Leadville  was  caused  by  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  men  that 
all  those  employed  imder  ground,  including  the  trammers,  should  be  paid  the  same 
rate  of  wages. 

In  connection  with  this  strike,  according  to  Mr.  Lee,  there  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  union  leaders,  with  which  he  has  very  little  8}rmpathy . 
Just  before  one  of  the  strikes  at  Leadville,  he  interviewed  about  400  men  and  found 
that  all  but  about  3  per  cent  favored  going  back  to  work,  the  men  consulted  being 
the  more  conservative,  owners  of  houses,  etc.  These  men  were  simply  forced  into 
the  strike  by  intimidation.  When  asked  how  such  a  large  proportion  could  be  con- 
trolled by  a  few,  Mr.  Lee  referred  to  other  instances  showing  the  strong  influence  of 
a  few  leaders  in  causing  or  i)re venting  strikes.     (228-231. ) 

Mr.  SuLUVAN,  a  meSd  miner  of  (x>lorado,  states  that  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  does  not  like  strikes,  though  it  is  sometimes  forced  into  one,  or  into  a  lock- 
out which  the  company  calls  a  stnke.  Nonunion  men  do  not  generally  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  union  men,  though  some  of  them,  realizing  that  oi^ganized  labor  is 
beneficial  to  them,  do.     (347. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan  does  not  think  that  miners  are  more  ready  to  strike  than  men  of 
other  trades.  Possibly  the  fact  that  mining  is  a  dangerous  employment  may  increase 
the  differences  between  employer  and  emplovee.     (349. ) 

Mr.  Clabk,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  admits  that  it  is  often  asserted 
that  miners  are  more  ready  to  strike  than  other  workmen;  but  he  does  not  believe  it 
is  true.  He  explains  that  the  conditions  of  mining  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  rise 
to  constant  disputes  between  employer  and  employed.  The  cnaracter  of  the  vein 
may  change  suddenly  and  repeatedly;  the  timbering  which  the  miner  must  do  is 
much  more  at  some  times  than  at  others;  the  blast  may  bring  down  dirt  with  coal 
which  it  is  necessary  for  the  miner  to  pick  out;  little  alterations  in  the  screens  or 
other  appliances  may  be  equivalent  to  cuts  of  the  miners'  wages.     (326. ) 

Mr.  Bbaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  states  that  in 
1894  a  strike  be^an  in  northern  Colorado  in  sympathy  with  an  eastern  strike,  and 
the  northern  miners  marched  down  through  the  southern  district  and  succeeded  in 
calling  out  some  of  the  miners  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  The  strike 
was  purely  sympathetic,  and  there  was  no  dispute  between  the  Uolorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  and  its  men.  This  company  has  had  no  general  wage  strikes,  except 
two  confined  to  the  drivers.     (272,  273,  293. ) 

2.  Strikes  in  UtcLh. — Mr.  Sharp  pays  that  there  has  been  one  strike  in  Utah  coal 
mines  against  the  Union  Pacific  Coal  Company.  It  was  made  to  resist  a  decrease  of 
wages,  and  it  was  unsuccessful.  There  were  no  outbreaks  of  violence  in  connection 
witii  it.     (640. ) 

Mr.  Callis,  county  attorney  for  Summit  County  and  formerly  a  coal  miner,  says 
that  there  have  been  two  small  strikes  in  Coalville,  one  about  lO  years  ago  and  one 
about  5  years  ago.  The  first  was  caused  by  the  dischai^  of  an  employee  who  dis- 
obeyed instructions.     It  was  not  successful  in  obtaining  his  reinstatement.     (632,  634. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  state  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  so  far  as  he  knows  there 
has  never  been  a  strike  in  the  Utan  coal  mines.     (626. ) 

Mr.  Terhune  says  that  there  has  never  been  a  strixe  in  the  smelter  industry  in 
Utah.     (594.) 

Mr.  Chambers,  a  metal  mine  operator,  says  that  he  remembers  only  one  strike 
among  the  Utah  miners.  That  was,  he  believes,  a  strike  for  union  wages.  There 
was  some  destruction  of  property,  but  no  serious  injury  to  persons.  Some  of  the 
strikers  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  short  time.     (o84,  585.) 

Mr.  Hanauer  says  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  strikes  that  have  taken  place  at 
Utah  smelters.  He  recalls  one  mine  strike  some  years  ago  at  Tintic.  He  presumes 
that  the  walking  delegates  of  the  unions  brought  it  on.  A  complaint  aoout  the 
company  boarding  house  was  mentioned  in  the  papers.     (609.) 

3.  Causes  of  strikes. — Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that 
the  chief  cause  of  strikes  in  his  experience  is  the  discrimination  of  the  corporations, 
in  prices  and  methods  of  working,  against  union  men.  The  other  causes  which 
he  mentions  are:  An  attempt  to  enlarge  the  screens,  contrary  to  an  agreement  of  long 
standing  and  without  notice  to  the  men;  the  bad  ventilation  of  the  mines;  the  short- 
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age  of  care,  which  sometimee  compels  the  men  to  quit  work  after  being  occupied  for 
only  an  hour  or  two;  and  demands  for  advance  of  wages  and  resistance  to  reductions. 
(323,  324.) 

4.  InsHgcUion  of  strikes. — Mr.  Leb  refere  to  an  instance  in  Illinois  where  a  few  men 
in  a  'mine  were  paid  by  the  employ  era  to  influence  the  men,  checking  them  when 
strikes  were  not  desireo.  but  instigating  them  to  strike  when  the  company  for  some 
reason  wished  to  close  down  the  works.     (231.) 

Mr.  CoATEs  has  never  known  of  a  case  in  which  coal  companies  have  employed 
and  paid  men  to  bring  about  a  strike.  On  the  contrary,  in  almost  every  instance  of 
large  strikes,  he  knows  that  the  leadera  of  organized  laoor  have  influence  brought  to 
hear  upon  them  against  the  strike.  Mr.  Coates  is  confident  also  that  no  minority 
of  a  body  of  workingmen  could  bring  about  a  strike.  Almost  all  strikes  are  ordered 
by  a  secret  ballot,  and  in  all  organisations  a  two-thirds  vote  is  required  to  declare  a 
s^'ike.  Even  if  the  ballot  were  open  the  workmen  would  not  be  influenced  by 
a  small  minority  of  leading  men.  indeed,  the  influence  of  the  leadera  is  generally 
exerted  against  a  strike.  The  leadera  of  organized  labor  are  opposed  to  strikes, 
except  in  extreme  cases,  because  they  know  that  they  will  have  to  stand  the  respon- 
sibility before  the  community.  If  a  strike  comes,  they  try  to  have  it  brought  to  an 
end  as  soon  as  they  can.  Mr.  C!oates  has  known  occasions  when  leadera  were  in  favor 
of  a  settlement  and  where  they  got  concessions  from  the  ownera,  and  yet  could  not 
get  the  organization  to  accept  them.     (260,  261. ) 

Mr.  Clabk,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Minere,  has  never  known^  a  mining 
company  to  pay  any  of  the  leadera  of  the  men  to  control  the  minera  or  to  inaugurate 
strikes.  He  nas  known  of  many  instances  in  which  the  companies  have  closed  down 
their  mines  without  any  strike  or  any  excuse  and  without  giving  the  men  any 
notice.     (337. ) 

5.  Sympathetic  strikes, — Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  thinks  there 
have  l)een  no  sympathetic  strikes  in  that  State  among  either  the  coal  minera  or  the 
metal  minera.     (351. ) 

Mr.  Clabk,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Minera,  states  that  strikes  have  some- 
times been  called  at  the  mines  of  competitora  who  were  supplying  the  trade  while 
the  men  he  was  associated  with  were  striking,  but  that  as  a  general  thing  this  meas- 
ure is  not  necessary.     (328. ) 

6.  Mdhods  of  strikers, — ^Mr.  SmitHj  deputy  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  says 
that  the  ordinary  method  of  declarmg  a  strike  on  the  part  of  a  trade  union  is  as 
follows:  First,  the  grievance  is  discussed  generally  by  the  organization.  Then  a 
committee  is  appointed  to  confer  with  the  employer.  Its  rej>ort  is  discussed,  and 
frequently  several  consultations  by  the  same  or  dinerent  committees  are  held  be!ore 
ttie  organization,  by  a  majority  vote,  finally  determines  what  shall  be  done. 

Trade  unions  usually  caution  their  membera  to  abstain  from  acts  of  violence  or 
from  interiering  with  the  rights  of  anyone.  Sometimes  committees  are  appointed 
to  meet  strangera  coming  to  town  and  mfluence  them  not  to  take  the  places  of  the 
strikers.  Boycotting  was  formerly  practiced  in  Colorado  to  some  extent,  but  has 
been  declared  illewtlby  statute.  Employ  era  have  sometimes  imported  laborera  to 
meet  strikes,  and  me  witness  has  underatood  that  they  sometimes  avail  themselves 
of  a  common  fund.  Employees  themselves  try  to  get  aid  from  unions  elsewhere. 
(214,215.) 

Mr.  Clakk,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Minera,  states  that  while  the  workrnen 
always  use  every  method  which  they  consider  moral  and  fair  and  likely  to  bring 
about  good  results,  they  have  not,  in  his  experience,  "resorted  to  any  other  influ- 
ence than  solid  facts  and  reason.  We  propose  to  meet  the  operatora  on  a  fair  basis 
and  to  show  them  that  we  know  that  we  are  ri^hf     (328.) 

Mr.  Lee  says  that  most  strikes  have  begim  with  formal  requests  and  discussions 
with  employ  era,  but  after  a  time  they  have  often  become  violent.     (231. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that  the  effort  of  his  union  in 
case  of  strikes  is  to  induce  the  contending  forces  to  submit  their  case  to  a  conciliatory 
board  of  some  kind.  Moral  suasion  is  \ised  to  try  to  keep  other  men  from  taking 
the  place  of  the  strikera.     (349.) 

Mr.  Clabk,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Minere,  states  that  he  has  known 
employera  to  hire  spies  to  stir  up  dissatisfaction  amon^  the  men  when  a  strike  was 
on.  He  has  known  them  to  send  men  from  Denver  '^to  get  a  keg  of  beer  and  set 
them  up  to  the  boys  to  get  them  to  go  back  to  work."     (328. ) 

7.  Injunctions, — Mr.  Coates  says  that  injunctions  have  sometimes  been  used  in 
strikes  in  Colorado.  During  the  northern  coal  strike  in  the  winter  of  1898  and  1899 
an  injunction  was  issued  to  restrain  men  from  couCTegating  in  numbera  or  going  on 
the  property  of  the  companies.  Meetings  were  held  in  clear  violation  of  the  injunc- 
tion, but  Mr.  Coates  thinks  no  one  was  punished  for  holding  them.    Such  a  use  of 
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injunctions  tends  to  take  away  the  little  liberty  that  is  left  to  the  wage-earner  and  to 
incite  the  feeling  among  the  men  that  ihey  are  being  forced  into  aoeolute  slavery. 
It  tends  to  make  them  rebel.  Mr.  Coates  thinks,  however,  that  when  there  is  reason 
to  beheve  that  crime  will  be  committed  men  should  be  restrained  by  the  courts.  It 
is  not  the  injunction,  but  the  abuse  of  it,  that  he  opposes.  ''I  don't  believe  you  can 
find  a  sentiment  against  the  taking  or  restraining  of  a  man  who  makes  it  evident 
that  he  is  about  to  commit  crime  or  shows  a  tendency  in  that  way."     (250. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  an  injunction  was 
served  upon  him  during  a  strike,  though  he  was  not  even  partidpatinff  m  the  strike, 
but  was  engaged  in  prospecting.  Three  other  men  were  joined  wiUi  him  in  the 
injunction;  he  and  tney  were  the  men  who  had  defended  the  miners  before  the 
State  board  of  arbitration,  and  he  supposes  that  it  was  for  this  reason  that  they  were 
selected.  Mr.  Clark  considers  the  use  of  injunctions  in  strikes  utterly  unjust  "  If 
we  had  tried  to  get  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  corporation  from  putting  a  black- 
list upon  us  they  would  not  have  given  it  to  us.''    (329,  330. ) 

Mr.  Beaman  testifies  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has  never  applied 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  miners  or  officers  from  holding  business  meetings,  nor 
endeavored  to  disperse  such  meetings.  It  has  never  employed  detectives  to  find  out 
what  the  workmen  were  doing.  The  only  case  which  ne  recalls  in  which  the  com- 
]>any  employed  detectives  was  in  a  lawsuit  with  other  coal  companies,  when  detec- 
tives were  hired  to  hunt  up  some  witnesses.  He  does  not  know  that  the  company's 
workmen  have  employed  detectives.  The  company  has  had  very  UtUe  serious 
trouble  with  its  men.     (266. ) 

Mr.  SifrrH  does  not  know  of  any  particular  instance  where  the  injunction  has  been 
used  in  connection  with  strikes  in  Colorado.  He  refers  to  the  fla^*ant  abuse  of  the 
practice  during  the  great  railway  strike  in  California  m  1894,  when  several  men  were 
imprisoned  for  disregarding  injunctions.  The  witness  considers  the  practice  an  arbi- 
trary and  unjust  extension  of  judicial  authority.     (216. ) 

8.  Strike  agairut  the  rnneltert^  combination. — During  the  time  when  the  subcommis- 
sion  was  takmg  testimony  in  Denver,  July,  1899,  a  strike  was  in  progress  among  the 
employees  of  the  smelters'  combination,  and  part  of  the  smelters  in  Colorado,  includ- 
ing those  at  Duranso,  had  been  closed  by  the  combination.  Mr.  Grant,  general 
manaj^er  of  the  smelters'  combination,  testified  concerning  the  cause  and  nature  of 
the  difficulty.  He  said  that  the  wages  of  men  employed  at  the  various  smelters  had 
been  practically  the  same  since  1882,  except  that  during  the  great  depression  of  1893 
a  cut  of  10  per  cent  was  made.  There  were  then  thousands  of  men  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  smelters  could  easily  have  reduced  wages  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  but 
tJiey  did  not  do  so,  although  the  employers. were  not  making  any  monev.  The 
smelters'  combination  had  intended  to  increase  wages  on  June  1,  1899,  1x)  tne  level 
which  had  existed  in  1893.  On  June  15  the  new  8-hour  law  was  to  eo  into  effect. 
The  company  did  not  feel  that  it  could  afford  to  pav  the  same  wages  K>r  an  8-hour 
day  as  had  been  paid  for  10  and  12  hours'  work.  To  do  so  would  mean  an  increase 
of  33  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  labor.  An  organization  was  formed  among  the  men 
about  this  time  for  the  purpose,  as  the  employers  believed,  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  8-hour  law  and  demanding  the  same  wa^es  as  for  longer  hours.  About  June  1 
the  corporation  posted  a  notice  that  it  would  obey  the  law  and  contract  with  its  men 
for  8  hours  of  work,  but  would  leave  it  optional  with  them  to  work  longer  hours  if 
they  desired.  It  was  believed  that  many  would  prefer  the  longer  hours  rather  than 
a  reduction  of  wages.  Some  of  the  men  struck  against  this  arrangement,  and  the 
smelters  were  closed. 

Mr.  Grant  thought  that  the  demands  of  the  workingmen  were  unreasonable,  the 
wa^  offered,  aiter  the  advance  of  10  per  cent,  amounting  to  about  $1.75  per  day, 
while  men  are  working  at  the  large  smelters  outside  the  combination  at  $1.40  for  8 
hours'  work.  At  Omaha  also  wages  had  been  advanced  t)y  the  combination,  and 
there  had  been  no  trouble  with  the  men  there.  The  8-hour  law  was  in  effect  in 
Utah,  and  the  smelters  there  actual!  v  worked  only  8  hours. 

Mr.  Grant  said  further  that  he  had  declined  to  treat  with  the  committees  of  the 
labor  organizations  on  the  subject  of  this  strike.  It  has  been  the  tendency  of  organ- 
izations in  the  mining  districts  to  be  very  arbitrary  and  often  violent.  This  was 
true  during  1894  and  1895,  at  Cripple  Creek  and  Leadville  especially.  There  had 
been  no  organization  among  smelters  for  some  time  until  just  previous  to  this  strike. 
Then  oiganizers  came  from  various  places  and  made  unusual  efforts  to  form  unions. 
Violent  speeches  were  made  and  men  were  almost  forced  to  join.  The  officers  of 
the  smelters'  combination  knew  something  of  the  nature  of  this  organization  and 
feared  to  make  concessions  to  it^  lest  it  should  become  excessive  in  its  demands  in  the 
future.  It  is  possible  to  deal  with  the  men  in  groups  in  a  conciliatory  manner  with- 
out treating  witili  their  organizations.    Thus  30  or  40  men  have  been  at  times  sum- 
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moned  into  the  office  and  the  situation  discuBsed  freely,  although  the  witneSB  has 
found  that  the  men  were  not  inclined  always  to  speak  openly,  especially  those  who 
belong  to  the  union. 

Mr.  Grant  admitted  that  the  existence  of  the  combination  makes  the  emplojrera 
better  able  to  resist  the  demands  of  labor  than  before.  Since  the  combination  oper- 
ates seven  smelters  in  the  State,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  inclined  to  shut  down 
some  of  the  smelters  where  difficulties  with  the  men  are  especially  serious,  keeping 
up  its  production  in  the  others,  and  especially  in  those  outside  of  the  State.  Neyer- 
theless,  only  about  300  or  400  tons  out  of  the  3,500  tons  formerly  handled  daily  by 
the  closed  smelters  have  been  diverted  to  other  smelters.     (199-211. ) 

Mr.  CoATES,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  believed  that  the  smelters'  strike 
was  largely  brought  about  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  American  Smelting  and 
Befining  Company  to  deprive  the  men  of  the  benefit  of  the  8-hour  law.  This  law 
took  effect  June  16,  and  the  strike  began  on  that  day.  There  was  litttle  difference 
as  to  wages.  The  whole  question  was  as  to  the  observance  of  the  S-hour  law.  The 
company  had  posted  a  notice  which  had  a  tendency  to  lead  the  men  to  believe  that 
it  intenaed  to  evade  the  law  and  its  benefits  by  offering  inducements  to  work  longer 
than  8  hours.  It  was  practically  a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  law.  Mr.  Coates 
believed  that  the  company  was  mfluenced  by  a  desire  to  wait  until  the  supreme 
court  should  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  If  the  law  should  be  held 
unconstitutional,  it  would  wish  the  men  to  return  to  the  10  or  12  hour  basis.  It  did 
not  wish  to  offer  a  better  wage  or  to  r^ulate  conditions  on  the  8-hour  basis,  because 
it  thought  that  would  prevent  the  men  from  going  back  to  the  10  or  12  hour  basis  if 
the  law  should  be  hela  unconstitutional.  The  strike  did  not  affect  the  two  inde- 
pendent companies  which  have  smelters  in  Colorado.  They  obeyed  the  law.  Mr. 
Coates  did  not  think  that  there  would  have  been  any  strike  if  the  smelters'  trust 
had  not  been  formed.     (247,  263,  254. ) 

Mr.  Wright,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  stated  that  this 
organization  was  formed  only  about  7  weeks  before  the  date  of  his  testimony.  July 
15, 1899.  When  he  testified  it  had  a  membership  of  1,167.  This  included  all  but 
about  30  of  the  men  employed  in  the  two  trust  smelters  at  Denver.  There  had  been 
earlier  efforts  to  form  a  smeltermen's  union,  but  they  had  not  been  suocesBful.  (306, 
312,  317.) 

Mr.  Wriffht  said  further  that  the  relations  of  the  men  to  the  smelting  companies 
were  very  mendly  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike  or  lockout.  The  majority  of  the  men 
were  contented  with  their  situation,  except  as  to  the  number  of  hours.  The  minor- 
ity, who  worked  only  10  hours  for  smaller  pav,  were  discontented  with  their  wages. 
The  cause  of  the  stnke  was  the  insistence  of  the  men  upon  an  8-hour  day  for  all 
worlonen,  together  witii  a  laiver  increase  in  the  wages  per  hour  than  the  managers 
would  erant.  The  occasion  of  thestrike  was  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  Colorado 
8-hour  law.  The  witness  believed  that  the  men  would  have  made  the  same  demands 
if  the  law  had  not  been  passed,  and  that  if  the  law  should  be  declared'  unconstitu- 
tional the  men  would  still  insist  upon  an  8-hour  day.  The  men  had  been  entirely 
orderly  during  the  strike.  The  witness  did  not  think  any  man  had  been  within  o 
blocks  of  the  smelter.     (306,  309,  319,  320.) 

Mr.  Wright  stated  that  the  Grant  smelter,  which  he  works  for,  reduced  the  wages 
of  its  men  about  10  per  cent  in  1893.  The  furnace  men  had  received  $3  per  day  for 
12  hours.  They  were  cut  to  $2.75.  When  the  question  of  the  8-hour  day  came  up 
in  1899  the  company  proposed  to  restore  the  old  hourly  rate  of  25  cents,  which  would 
make  $2  for  a  oay.  The  men  demanded  30  cents  an  hour,  $2.40  for  8  hours.  The 
common  laborers,  working  10  hours,  had  had  $1.50  at  the  Globe  smelter  and  $1.60  at 
the  Grant.  The  managers  wanted  to  reduce  them  to  $1.32,  apparentiy,  for  an  8-hour 
day.  The  witness  stated  that  at  the  time  of  his  testimony  otner  smelters  in  Denver, 
outside  the  trust,  were  paying  $1.60  for  8  hours  to  the  common  laborers.  This  was 
what  the  men  demand^  for  them  at  tiie  Grant  smelter.  Another  class  of  laborers 
had  been  receiving  $2.25  for  10  hours,  and  the  men  demanded  that  they  should 
receive  $2  for  8.  The  managers  offered  $1.66}  cents.  The  witness  does  not  believe 
that  any  smelter  in  Colorado  is  paying  as  low  wages  as  tJie  trust  proposed  to  pay. 
The  Guggenheim  or  Philadelphia  smelter,  at  Pueblo,  is  paying  $2.30  for  what  the 
trust  offers  $2  for,  $2.20  against  the  trust's  offer  of  $1.66),  and  $1.80  against  the  trust's 
offer  of  $1.32. 

The  men  based  their  demands  partly  upon  the  increased  severity  of  the  work  and 
the  increased  output  of  the  plants  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men,  and  partiy 
upon  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Mr.  Wriffht  said  no  one  believed  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  men  was  guided  altogether  by  the  rise  and  £all  in  prices  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life. 

The  monthly  wages  of  the  men  were  much  less  than  their  daily  wages  would  seam 
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to  indicate,  because  the  unhealtbful  conditions  made  continuoos  work  impossible. 
Working  12  hours  a  day,  a  man  could  not  average  more  than  22  days  a  month.  Even 
the  10-hour  men  could  not  work  26  days.     (307-309,  319-321. ) 

Mr.  Wright  stated  also  that  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  had 
refused  to  recognize  the  union.  At  the  same  time,  the  manager  said  that  ne  would 
prefer  to  deal  with  four  or  five  men  rather  than  to  try  to  desu  with  a  thousand  men 
individually.  He  would  be  willing  to  treat  with  organizations  of  the  men  if  they  did 
not  take  the  form  of  unions.  The  manager  had  said  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  work  harmoniously  with  a  labor  union.     (309,  317.) 

Mr.  Allen,  a  Utah  mine  manager,  said  that  the  smelter  strike  in  Ck)lorado  had 
apparently  increased  the  busineBB  of  the  Utah  smelters.     (579. ) 

Mr.  Tbrhunb,  a  former  smelter  operator,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  said  that  some  roastine 
ores  were  being  brought  into  Utah  from  Colorado,  but  that  this  was  not  a  result  of 
the  Colorado  smelter  strike.  It  was  becuise  of  the  scarcity  of  roasting  ores  in  Utah. 
(601.) 

Mr.  Bbaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Compan^^,  said  that  it 
seemed  to  be  admitted  by  the  more  conservative  labor  leaders  that  strikes  have  been 
dama^ng  to  labor  generally.  That  they  are  disastrous  to  the  employer  is  not 
questioned.  The  real  loss  to  the  community  as  a  whole  can  not  be  statistically 
shown.  For  instance,  in  the  then  existing  smelter  strike,  the  smallest  of  all  the 
losses  was  that  to  the  smelter  employees.  The  cessation  of  work  had^  extended  to 
miners,  cutters  and  haulers  of  timoer,  coal,  ore,  etc.,  railroad  employees,  and  in  fact 
to  almost  every  workman  in  the  State,  and  also  to  the  owners  of  the*  various  indus- 
tries affected.  The  loss  to  the  owners  of  railroads  and  other  industries  might  be  to 
some  extent  made  up  through  the  mining  and  hauling  of  coal  and  ore  hereafter,  but 
the  time  lost  by  all  of  the  employees  was  a  dead,  irrecoverable  loss.  If  the  smelter 
employees  should  get  10  or  12  hours*  pay  for  8  hours*  work  during  10  years  to  come, 
their  extra  pay  would  probably  not  equal  the  total  pecuniarv  losses  resulting  directly 
and  indirectly  from  2  months  of  strike.  Mr.  Seaman  said  that  he  did  not  undertake 
to  decide  who  was  to  blame  for  the  strike,  but  only  to  state  its  economic  results. 
(275,  288. ) 

€•  Other  evidence  at  to  relations  of  employers  and  employees. — 

1.  OocUmineSf  Utah. — Mr.  Callis,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County,  and  formerly  a 
coal  miner,  says  that  the  relations  between  the  mine  operators  and  their  men  have 
been  very  agreeable,  so  far  as  his  experience  has  gone.  The  employers  consult  with 
the  men  whenever  any  question  arises,  and  satisfcu^tory  agreements  have  always  been 
made.     (632.) 

Mr.  Sharp  states  that  while  the  men  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  C/oal  Company  are  not 
oi^ganizeil,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  company  to  receive  representatives  of  the  men  and 
confer  with  them  and  reach  agreements  with  them  by  conciliatory  means.     (641. ) 

2.  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company. — Mr.  Beam  an,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company,  states  that  the  employees  are  not  taken  into  consultation  in  regard 
to  wages  unless  a  complaint  is  made.  The  companv  fixes  the  price,  and  the  miners  can 
work  for  what  is  offered  or  not,  as  they  choose,  ^he  company  would  not  punish  a 
man  for  complainingabout  wages  or  other  conditions,  and  miners  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  complaints.  They  do  not  make  any  complaint,  or  at  least  no  complaint  has 
come  to  the  oflSce.  The  company  has  had  no  serious  wage  strikes;  none  apparently, 
except  two,  which  were  confined  to  the  drivers.     (270,  271,  293.) 

3.  Blacklisting. — Mr.  Clabe,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  believes  that 
the  system  of  blacklisting  is  generally  practiced  throughout  the  mines  of  Colorado. 
He  knows  of  men  who  can  not  get  work  in  the  State  unless  thev  have  friends  to  give 
them  work.  He  knows  it  would  be  dangerous  to  him  and  his  amily  to  mention  the 
cases  by  name.     (328  J 

Mr.  CoATEs,  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  says  that  there  is  a  law  acainst 
blacklisting  in  Colorado,  but  that  it  has  no  effect.  Wage  earners  are  blacklisted 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other.  In  the  existing  smelters*  strike,  men  have 
been  threatened  with  dischaige,  even  by  persons  who  have  but  a  remote  interest  in 
the  matter,  because  of  their  position  in  regard  to  organized  labor.     (248. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that  after  a  labor  dispute  at 
Aspen,  which  he  was  familiar  with,  those  who  had  been  active  on  the  side  of  the 
men  were  unable  to  get  work.  The  manager  of  one  of  the  mines  was  afterwards 
arrested  for  keeping  a  blacklist.  The  most  of  the  men  in  question  have  been  obliged 
to  leave  the  region.  The  witness  thinks  that  blacklistinff  should  be  made  a  felony. 
(349,356.) 

Mr.  Hammond,  secretary  of  state  of  Utah,  says  that  that  State  has  a  constitutional 

Sroyision  against  blacklisting.    There  was  probably  some  blacklisting  in  the  State 
uring  the  railroad  troubles  in  the  nineties,  but  it  was  not  very  extensive.     (622.^ 
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Mr.  Bbahan,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  declares  that  he 
knows  of  no  blacklists  among  employers  in  Colorado.    (293. ) 

4.  Association  of  employers,'—MT.  Coateb  has  no  objection  to  aasociations  of  employ- 
ers paridlel  with  the  associations  of  laborers.  Organized  labor  would  prefer  to  settle 
the  entire  conditions  in  a  trade  in  one  negotiation  with  an  on;ani£ed  body.  Organ- 
ized action  brings  about  the  same  conditions  and  it  removes  motion.    (257. ) 

D.  Amoimt  and  regularity  of  employment.— 1.  EmploymerU  in  Coto- 
rctdo. — According  to  Mr.  Smith,  although  there  has  been  a  large  absolute  increase  in 
the  number  of  men  employed  in  Colorado  during  the  past  20  years,  the  proportion 
of  those  employed  to  the  total  number  is  much  less.  The  witness  thinks  that  prob- 
ably, on  the  average,  25  per  cent  of  the  workingmen  are  out  of  employment  at  all 
times.  The  chief  cause  of  irregularity  of  employment,  he  thinks,  is  that  the  wa^es 
which  workmen  receive  do  not  enable  them  to  buy  back  more  than  a  small  portion 
of  their  total  product.     (219,  220. ) 

Mr.  Leb,  mme  inspector,  believes  that  the  unemployed  in  Colorado  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  larger  towns.  There  are  few^in  the  mining  camps.  A  good  deal  of 
mining  labor  is  done  by  men  who  own  their  claims,  some  of  whom  work  oidy  on 
account  of  their  assessments.  In  1898,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  strikes  caused  by 
the  8-hour  law  in  1899,  there  were  more  men  employed  than  ever  before.  The 
witness  admits  that  some  men  fail  to  find  employment,  but  attributes^  it  to  their 
own  lack  of  real  desire  to  work.  In  applying  for  work  men  often  speak  in  an  indif- 
ferent manner.  This  may,  to  be  sure,  be  occasionally  due  to  ignorance  of  the  proper 
method  of  addressing  an  employer,  but  often  men  apply  for  work  merely  to  make  a 
showiiig.     (234,  235/) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  says  that  improved  machinery  and  the 
concentration  of  industries  are  the  causes  of  irr^ular  employment.  His  remedies 
are  competition  by  the  Government  in  manuracture  and  distribution  and  the 
shortening  of  hours.  The  Government  should  build  a  railroad,  for  instance,  parallel 
with  every  privately  owned  road. 

Mr.  Sullivan  states  that  he  worked  about  250  days  during  1898,  and  that  this  is  ' 
probably  a  larger  average  than  the  most  of  the  miners  in  his  line  have  been  able  to 
make  during  the  last  5  or  6  years.     (354. ) 

Mr.  CoATES  considers  that  the  tendency  to  combination  and  the  closing  of  plants  ^ 
for  economy  in  production  and  the  employment  of  children  are  among  the  causes  of 
the  irregularity  of  employment.     (253. ) 

2.  EmploymerU  in  Utah. — Mr.  Chambers,  a  metal  mine  manager,  states  that  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  metal  mines  of  Utah  has  not  greatly  varied  during 
the  last  10  years.  Machinery  has  diminished  the  number  of  men  in  particular 
mines,  but  new  mines  have  been  opened  which  have  taken  them  in.  There  was  a 
lack  of  employment  for  several  years  before  the  present,  but  there  is  now  a  better 
demand  for  miners  than  has  existed  for  5  or  6  years  past.     (580,  581. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  the  number  engaged  in  coal 
mining  in  that  State  has  steadily  increased.     (623. ) 

Mr.  Allen  states  that  the  Centennial-Eureka  Mine,  near  Salt  Lake  City,  has  men 
who  have  worked  in  it  steadily  for  10  years,  and  one  man  who  has  worked  there  for 
12  years.     (577.) 

3.  Em^Uyymeni  in  Idaho. — Mr.  Burbtdoe  says  that  the  Idaho  mine  owners  wish  to 
keep  their  mines  in  continuous  operation.    The  organization  of  a  large  mining  force  '; 
is  difficult  and  expensive,  and  it  is  better  to  operate  for  a  time  at  a  loss  than  to  per- 
mit the  crew  to  become  disorganized.     (440, 441. ) 

E.  Rates  of  i¥aget.  Earnini^s. — 1.  Wages  in  Colorado  generally, — ^Mr.  Smith, 
deputy  labor  commissioner,  testifies  that  the  wages  in  the  precious-metal  mines 
of  Colorado  are  usually  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day,  although  occasionally  as  much 
as  $3.50  is  paid,  especially  where  the  mines  are  wet  and  unhealthy.  Coal  miners 
usually  work  by  the  ton.  Recently  they  have  often  not  been  able  to  work  more  than 
5  or  6  days  in  the  month,  so  that  tneir  wages  have  been  as  low  as  $20  per  month^  but 
when  working  steadily  they  often  make  as  much  as  $80  or  $90.  The  witness  believes 
that  wages  generally  throughout  Colorado  are  higher  than  in  other  States,  though 
they  have  fallen  as  compared  with  the  early  days  when  the  country  was  new. 
Wages  are  somewhat  higher  in  the  mountain  regions  than  in  the  valleys.  The  wages 
of  miners  greatly  affect  those  of  all  other  occupations.  Thus  farm  labor  commands 
higher  wages  in  the  vicinity  of  mines,  especially  of  the  mountain  mines.  The  work- 
ingmen have  become  more  intelligent  during  the  past  20  years  and  spend  their  wages 
more  judiciously  than  before.     (216, 219, 223. ) 

2.  Wages  in  metal  mining,  Colorado.— Mr,  Suluvan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states 
that  in  the  20  years  of  his  employment  be  has  received  as  much  as  $7  per  day  and 
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a0  little  as  $3;  not  for  the  same  class  of  work.  Men  in  metal  mines  work  by  the  day, 
and  their  wu^es  yary  in  different  districts  from  $1.60  to  $4  per  day.  The  yariation 
depends  chiefly  on  the  oraanization  of  labor.  Wages  have  rather  decreased  during  the 
last  20  years.  Measured  By  purchasing  power,  wages  are  not  much  lower  than  20  years 
ago,  but  possibly  a  little  lower.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that  workingmen  dresH 
TOtter  or  have  more  luxuries  than  20  years  ago.  He  adds  tiiat  the  wages  of  the  coal 
minen  have  greatly  decreased.     (347, 353, 362. ) 

-^  Mr.  Lbb,  mine  inspector,  says  the  average  pay  for  trammers  and  lower-fi|rade 
laborers  in  the  precious-metal  mines  of  Colorado  is  $2.50,  while  in  most  of  the  lai^ 
mines  the  regular  miners  get  $3  per  day,  although  there  are  some  differences  in  dif- 
ferent places.  In  1880  wages  were  more,  usually  $3  per  day  besides  board,  board  not 
being  included  in  present  wages.  At  the  same  tiioie  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
is  much  greater  than  in  1880.     (233, 234. ) 

Mr.  CoATBB,  a  miner,  says  that  in  the  isolated  mining  camps  of  Colorado  wages  are 
better  than  in  cities.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  living,  where  men  are 
separated  from  the  benefits  of  la^  commimities.  Bents  are  higher,  food  is  higher, 
transportation  is  higher,  and  wages  must  be  higher.     (252. ) 

Mr.  Coates  says  that  there  has  been  very  little  change  in  wages  in  Colorado  during 
the  last  10  or  20  years.  Organization  has  been  fairly  thorough  in  mininjg,  the  chief 
industnr  of  the  State,  and  that  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep  wages  from  falling.     (252. ) 

3.  Wages  in  coal  mimngf  Colorado. — Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Mmers, 
states  that  he  kept  the  weights  for  a  year,  about  1897,  at  the  best  mine  in  his  district 
of  Colorado.  In  that  year  the  avera^  earnings  of  the  men  for  the  days  that  ihey 
worked  were  $2.30  per  day,  and  their  average  working  days  were  llf  per  montli. 
This  would  give  a  gross  income  of  some  $27  per  month.  From  this  must  be  deducted 
at  least  $5  per  month  for  necessary  expenses.  These  expenses  include  powder,  1  "kea^, 
$2.50;  tax  for  doctor,  $1;  oil,  60  cents;  payment  to  check  weighman,  50  to  60  cents; 
blacksmithing,  50  cents.     (336. ) 

Mr.  CUu'k  states  that  in  nis  part  of  northern  Colorado  the  price  per  ton  for  mining 
coal  with  a  pick,  on  the  basis  of  screened  coal,  has  been  reduced  from  92^  cents  to  80 
cents  per  ton  since  1888.  At  the  same  time  changes  have  been  made  in  the  screens, 
which  he  considers  to  have  reduced  the  miners'  earnings  by  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 
Besides,  the  veins  that  were  worked  10  years  ago  were  distinctlv  better,  as  regards 
thickness  of  coal  and  natural  opportunities  for  working  it,  than  tnose  that  are  mined 
now.    The  methods  of  mining  oy  pick  work  are  about  the  same  now  as  then.     (331- 
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Mr.  Bbaman,  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  testifies  that  nearly  all  coal 
miners  are  paid  by  the  ton.  A  few,  in  mines  where  the  coal  has  to  lie  for  some  time, 
are  paid  by  the  cubic  ysid.  The  price  jpaid  varies  at  different  mines,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  vein  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  mined.  The  tonna^  rates 
were  fixed  many  years  ago  and  there  has  been  noeeneral  change  within  the  witness's 
knowledge.  No  doubt  miners'  wages  must  have  oeen  fixed  with  some  reference  to 
what  could  be  earned  in  other  occupations.  There  was  no  change  in  1893  or  1894  by 
reason  of  the  panic.     (261,  262,  264. ) 

Mr.  Beaman  says  there  is  no  general  demand  for  higher  wages  among  the  miners. 
Wages  are  the  same  that  they  have  been  for  years,  and  industrious  and  skillful 
miners  earn  from  $4  to  $5.50  per  day.  Hundreds  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company's  miners  earn  over  $100  per  month  net — ^that  is,  after  all  deductions  for 
powder,  oil,  and  the  like.  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  pays  $2.60  to  its 
day  laborers  about  the  outside  of  the  mines,  while  in  Kansas  tne  same  class  of  labor 
gets  $2.  The  lowest  wage  paid  to  day  workers  in  the  mines  is  $1.50  and  the  highest 
$3.25.    At  the  steel  works  wages  run  from  $1.40  to  $5.28.     (285,  293. ) 

IrremUariiy  of  work. — Mr.  Beaman  testifies  that  his  company  mines  so  many  quali- 
ties of  coal  that  one  mine  may  have  a  rushing  demand  and  another  may  be  out  of 
orders,  and  the  idle  mine  can  not  fill  the  orders  that  are  on  hand  because  it  has  not 
the  right  kind  of  coal.  No  artificial  causes,  such  as  the  8-hour  law  or  any  labor 
l^islation,  have  recently  closed  anv  of  his  company's  mines.  The  smelters'  strike 
has  diminished  the  demand  for  coal.  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  supplies 
the  trust  smelters  with  a  considerable  amount  of  coal  and  coke,  and  probably  fur- 
nishes most  of  the  coal  used  in  the  Denver  mines.  The  mining  business,  on  the 
whole,  is  fairly  prosperous;  as  prosperous  as  at  any  time  since  the  panic.     (267, 268. ) 

4.  Waaes  in  metal  mimngf  Utah. — ^Mr.  Allen,  manager  of  the  Centennial-Eureka 
mine.  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that  the  prevailing  rate  for  mining  in  Utah  was  formerly 
$3  per  day  and  is  now  $2.50.  Some  mines  still  pay  $3  and  others  $2.75.  Shaft  work 
ana  special  work  cost  more.  In  wet  mines  the  wages  mav  often  be  higher,  but  $2.50 
ma^  be  considered  the  scale  of  wages  of  the  State.  Mr.  Allen  believes  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  laborers  is  at  leastas  ^od  as  in  any  former  time,  if  not  better.   (568, 569. ) 
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Mr.  Allen  sagseetB,  in  explanation  of  the  fact  that  wages  for  underground  work  are 
generally  $3  in  Butte,  Mont.,  $3.50  in  Idaho,  and  $2.50  in  Utah,  that  both  clothing 
and  living  are  cheaper  in  many  cases  for  the  Utah  miner.  The  Utah  mines  are  gen- 
erally dry,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  use  of  rubber  clothing  saves  a  considerable 
expense.  Another  cause  is  that  many  of  the  miners  have  small  farms  in  the  valley, 
and  their  families  live  there  and  work  the  farms;  or  the  farms  are  rented  and  add  in 
that  wav  to  the  owners'  incomes.  Mr.  Allen  thinks  that  the  men  could  save  as  much 
at  Eureka  on  $2.50  per  day  as  in  Leadville  or  Cripple  Creek  at  $3  per  day.  (570, 
576,  577.) 

Mr.  Hanauer,  smelter  operator,  thinks  that  metal  miners  in  Utah  get  from  $2  to 
$3.50  per  day,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  they  are  upon.  He  thinks  there  has 
been  no  great  change  since  10  or  12  years  ago,  though  there  may  have  been 
some  decrease.  Expenses  of  living  have  decreased  within  that  time,  and  a  man  can 
save  more  money  now  than  he  could  have  saved  a  dozen  years  ago.  At  Bingham 
wages  as  low  as  $2  are  paid.  Mr.  Hanauer  does  not  think  they  run  lower  than  $2.50 
at  any  other  camp.  The  low  wa^  at  Bingham  are  caused  by  the  low  quality  of  the 
ore;  the  mines  could  not  run  at  higher  wages.  In  Custer  County,  Idaho,  according 
to  Mr.  Hanauer's  experience,  miners  and  outside  laborers  get  $3  and  men  working 
on  the  drills  $3.50.  Mechanics  get  from  $4  to  $4.50  a  day.  The  expense  of  living 
there  is  estimated  by  the  witness  at  33  per  cent  greater  than  that  in  Utah.  Rubber 
suits  are  not  needea,  however,  except  oy  men  who  are  sinking  shafts.     (607,  608. ) 

Mr.  Chambers,  mine  operator,  states  that  the  wages  of  miners  for  the  8-hour 
day  in  Utah  are  $2.50  in  some  districts,  in  others  $2.75  and  $3.  In  his  own  mine 
there  are  miners  getting  all  these  rates  of  pay,  according  to  their  skill  and  the  char- 
acter of  their  work.  Mr.  Chambers  pays  men  engaged  in  sinking  shafts  $3.50  a  day; 
it  is  wet  ground  and  more  dangerous,  and  it  is  really  harder  work.  ^'It  takes  a 
good  lusty  man  to  make  any  motion  in  a  shaft"  He  thinks  the  system  of  paying 
men  according  to  their  value  is  every  way  better  than  the  system  of  a  uniform  scale. 
It  is  an  incentive  to  the  men  to  make  themselves  efficient.     (584. ) 

Mr.  Chambers  thinks  that  a  man  can  save  as  much  on  $2.50  per  day  at  his  mine, 
Ftok  City,  Utah,  as  on  $3  or  $3.50  per  day  in  Montana  or  Cripple  Creek  or  Leadville. 
Living  is  much  cheaper.  Farm  products  are  cheaper.  A  very  important  difference 
is  that  in  Butte,  for  instance,  the  mines  are  wet  and  the  men  have  to  wear  gum 
boots,  coats,  and  hats.  The  miners  always  contended  that  the  gum  suit  costs  50 
cents  a  day,  though  Mr.  Chambers  thinks  this  is  rather  overestimated.     (585, 586. ) 

Mr.  Chambers  says  also  that  some  differences  in  tra^,  particularly  the  uniform 
scales  for  surface  mining  and  underground  mining  in  Montana  and  the  Coeur 
d' Alene,  result  from  the  operations  of  me  unions.     (584. ) 

This  witness  says  further  that  even  in  mines  close  together  there  may  be  great  dif- 
ferences in  the  ability  of  the  operators  to  pay  high  wages.  One  mine  may  work  at 
a  profit  at  wages  which  would  compel  its  neighbor  to  close  down.     (586,  587. ) 

Sliding  icale, — Mr.  Chambers  states- that  wnen  silver  went  down  to  about  60  cents 
per  ounce,  and  many  mines  were  compelled  to  close  down,  some  mines  in  Colorado 
cut  the  wages  and  continued  to  work,  promising  that  when  silver  went  to  such  and 
such  a  price  the  wagjes  should  be  advanced.  He  knows  of  no  nearer  approach  to  the 
sliding  scale  system  in  the  mines.  He  regards  the  idea  of  a  sliding  scale  as  ^ustand 
desirable,  savmg  the  owner  from  the  need  of  stopping  his  work,  and  glvmg  the 
laborer  employment.     (581,  582.) 

Mr.  Allen  says  that  the  sliding-wage  scale  is  not  resorted  to  in  Utah,  so  for  as  he 
knows.  When  the  ^neral  reduction  of  wages  from  $3  to  $2.50  took  place,  some 
mines  promised  that  if  the  value  of  silver  was  restored  wages  should  be  restored.  He 
has  not  seen  any  closer  application  of  the  sliding-scale  principle.     (570. ) 

5.  Wages  in  coal  miningy  Utah, — Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says 
that  miners  in  that  State  get  35  to  45  cents  a  ton  for  run-of-mine  coal,  and  60  to  80 
cents  a  ton  for  screened  coal.  When  coal  is  screened  about  one-third  of  it  goes  into 
the  slack.  The  average  wages  for  1898  were  $2.65  for  8  hours'  work,  after  deducting 
powder  and  other  expenses.  The  average  number  of  days  worked  is  not  given. 
Drivers  get  $2.50  per  oay ;  the  same  for  the  8-hour  day  which  they  used  to  get  for  10 
hours.  The  outside  men  get  20  cents  an  hour.  They  used  to  get  20  cents  an  hour 
when  they  worked  10  hours  per  day,  so  that  their  daily  wages  are  diminished. 
(624,626,628,629.) 

Mr.  Sharp,  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  says  that  the  average  earnings 
of  its  miners  are  about  $2.50  per  day.  An  exact  statement  of  the  earnings  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1899,  shows  an  average  of  $2.65  for  8  hours'  work,  after  making  the  deductions 
for  powder,  oil,  fuse,  blacksmithing,  and  doctor.  Thirteen  miners  average  $3.25;  the 
next  highest  20,  $3.08;  the  next  highest  30,  $2.94;  the  next  highest  45,  $2.62;  the 
ttext  bluest  45,  $^,59,    Prtvere  receive  $2-50  per  day,  and  outside  men  20  cents  an 
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hour.  Twenty  cents  an  hour  is  rather  more  than  ordinary  wages  for  common  labor 
throogfaout  Utah.     (639.) 

Mr.  Sharp  says  also  that  the  miners  average  24  or  25  days  per  month  for  8  or  0 
months  in  the  year.  During  the  summer  the  consumption  falts  off  so  that,  though 
many  of  them,  perhaps  25  or  30  per  cent,  work  upon  the  farms,  the  remainder  can 
put  in  only  3  or  4  days  per  week.     (d38,  639,  643. ) 

Mr.  Calus,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County,  Utah,  and  formerly  a  coal  miner, 
says  that  wages  are  not  so  large  as  they  were  20  years  ago  or  10  years  ago,  because  of 
the  fierce  competition.  A  greater  tonnage  can  he  made,  because  of  improved  tools, 
etc.,  but  the  rate  paid  per  ton  is  not  so  great.  The  cost  of  living  also  has  decreased, 
but  not  as  much  as  wages.     (630,  636,  637. ) 

Mr.  Callis  thinks  that  the  condition  of  the  coal  miners  in  Utah  is  better  than  in 
the  E^astem  States,  but  perhaps  not  so  good  as  in  Wyoming.     (630,  633,  637.) 

Mr.  Sharp  thinks  that  the  wages  of  miners  have  perhaps  fallen  10  or  12  per  cent 
in  15  years,  and  that  the  cost  of  living  has  fallen  auite  as  much.     (643. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utan,  says  that  the  wages  of  miners 
there  are  perhaps  a  little  lower  than  10  years  ago.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  also 
cheaper,  and  Mr.  Thomas  thinks  that  as  great  a  saving  could  be  made  from  the 
miners'  wages  now  as  then.     (623. ) 

6.  Wages  ofgmelters  {see  also  as  to  strike  of  1899,  p.  lviii). — ^Mr.  Nkwhouse,  mana- 
ger of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  states  that 
men  who  formerly  received  $2.25  per  day  for  12  hours  are  now  receiving  $2  per  day 
for  8  hours;  men  who  received  $2  per  day  for  12  hours,  now  receive  $1.80  for  8  hours. 
The  change  was  made  on  June  15,  1899,  when  the  Colorado  8-hour  law  went  into 
effect.     (301,  302.) 

Mr.  Newhouse  states  also  that  the  wages  paid  under  him  are  now  higher  than  ever 
before.  This  statement  apparently  refers  to  wages  per  hour,  the  working-day  being 
now  shorter  than  formerly.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that  the  average  employee 
could  buy  more  with  a  dollar  now  than  he  could  buy  in  1890,  and  he  can  not  buy  as 
much  now  as  he  could  buy  2  years  ago.     (296. ) 

Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Argo  smelter,  Denver,  states  that  before  the  8-hour  law  went 
into  effect  that  smelter  had  no  men  who  got  less  than  $1.75  per  day,  and  that  the 
wages  in  different  departments  ran  up  as  high  as  $4.50.  Not  many  men  got  so  much 
as  that,  but  there  were  a  great  many  who  got  over  $3  per  day.  When  the  8-hour 
law  went  into  effect  that  company  made  a  temporary  arrangement  with  the  men, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  to  run  with  8-hour  shifts  at 
substantially  the  same  rate  per  hour  whicn  had  previously  been  paid.  In  a  few 
cases  the  rate  per  hour  was  slightly  increased.     (371,  372,  381. ) 

Mr.  Hill  states  that  when  he  first  built  a  smelting  plant  at  Blackhawk,  Colo.,  more 
than  20  years  ago,  wages  w^ere  fully  double  what  they  are  now  in  Denver.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  situation  of  the  plant  up  in  the  mountains,  and  to  the  lake 
of  railroads,  which  made  it  necessary  to  haul  supplies  in  wagons  from  the  Missouri 
River.  The  cost  of  living  was  necessarily  very  high.  Wages  gradually  went  down 
with  the  coming  of  railroads.  When  the  witness's  plant  at  Argo  was  built  21  years 
ago  a  scale  of  wages  was  adopted  which  is  practically  the  same  as  that  which  pre- 
vailed up  to  the  passage  of  the  8-hour  law  in  1899.  Common  labor  is  even  now  more 
expensive  in  the  mountain  towns  than  in  the  valleys,  for  instance  in  Denver. 
(370,  378,  379. ) 

Mr.  Terhunb,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  says  that 
waf^  in  the  smelting  industry  were  greater  20  years  ago  than  now.  Expenses  of 
living  were  also  higher.  At  the  Hanauer  smelter  wages  were  reduced  10  per  cent 
on  January  1,  1894,  and  there  was  a  further  reduction  of  wages  per  day  wnen  the 
8-hour  law  took  effect  on  June  1, 1896.  The  men  are  able  to  work  so  much  more 
steadily  under  the  8-hour  system,  however,  that  the  monthly  earnings  are  nearly  as 
much  as  before  the  change  of  hours.  Mr.  Terhune  submits  the  foUowing  table  of 
wages  at  his  works:     (590,  591.) 
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RaU*  ofwaga,  Hanavtr  Smelting  Work»,  IMh. 


F.  Payment  of  wagei.  Screening  of  c«al,  etc.— 1.  InlervaU  of  ivage 
paymeni.—Ia  the  precioua-metftl  minee  of  Colorado,  according  to  Mr.  Lex,  mine 
inspector,  the  more  common  time  of  paymeDt  is  by  the  month.  In  eome  places  the 
mines  are  practically  carried  on  for  2S  days  on  the  capital  of  the  employees.  The 
witness  bencves  in  cash  payment     (232. ) 

Mr.  Allen,  mine  operator,  states  that  the  custom  in  Utah  ia  to  pay  once  a  month. 
He  has  never  heard  any  complaint  from  the  men  on  this  ground.     (569,  570.) 

Mr.  Sharp  states  that  the  Pleasant  Valley  Mining  Company  (Utah)  pays  wages 
monthlv;  for  each  month  about  the  ZOth  of  the  following  month.    (643.) 

Mr.  Terhcnk,  metallurgist,  says  that  wages  are  ordinarily  paid  once  in  SOdaya  in 
the  Utah  emeltera.  He  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  pay  oftener,  especially  where 
men  who  need  them  can  get  advance  orders  for  goods  before  pay  diay.     (594. } 

Mr.  BuBBiDOE,  mine  operator,  says  that  the  neual  method  of  payment  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  district  is  Dy  the  month,  the  waees  of  the  preceding  month  being 
paid  from  tjie  10th  to  the  20th  of  each  month,  ft  takes  some  time  to  make  up  a  pay 
roll,  which  accounts  for  this  delay  in  pavment.     (460. ) 

Mr.  COATBs,  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  conrndera  that  a  month  is 
too  long  an  interval  between  payments  of  wages.  Where  monthly  payments  are 
uaed,  it  is  usually  6  or  6  weeks  before  the  employee  actually  gets  the  pay  for  his 
work.  This  puts  him  at  the  merc^  not  only  of  the  company  store  bnt  also  of  indi- 
vidual merchants,  who  charge  an  increased  price  for  their  goods  for  fear  of  loss,  and 
also  for  the  length  of  credit.     (250,  261.] 

"'  ?   ". 

which  is  more  economical.      (216.) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of^  Colorado,  thinks  that  the  oftener  men  are  paid 
the  better  oH  they  are.    Wages  shonid  be  paid  once  a  week.     (352.) 

Mr,  Clake,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Minere,  holds  that  wages  ought  to  be 
paid  either  weekly  or  Bemimonthly.     (330. ) 

Mr.  Callis,  county  attornev  of  Summit  County,  Utah,  and  formerly  a  coal  miner, 
thinks  that  the  position  of  tne  coal  miners  would  be  improved  if  wages  were  paid 
twice  a  month  instead  of  once  a  month.  The  long  interval  between  the  payments 
compels  the  men  to  buy  on  credit;  and  a  man  can  never  do  so  well  on  credit  as  with 
cash.  The  change  would  perhaps  cause  eome  little  emtjairassment  to  the  employers, 
but  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  no  great  hardship.     (833.) 

Mr.BKAMA-i,secret^7of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Comfony,  believes  that  weekly 
and  bimonthly  payment  laws  will  afiect  nearly  every  industry  injurionaly.  Almost 
all  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  done  on  30  days'  time  as  equivalent  to  cash. 
The  employers  generally  pay  their  laborers  every  30  days,  and  in  turn  sell  the  prod- 
ucts at  30  days,  and  so  tne  round  of  business  goes  on.  To  break  one  link  of  the 
system  by  shortening  the  time  of  payment  would  be  a  hardship  to  one  party  and 
wouldbeadoubtfulbenefit,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  other.  The  dounling  of  the  actual 
work  of  making  ont  the  pay  rolls  and  of  preparing  checks  would  involve  a  large 
increase  of  expense  to  the  employer.  The  coal  mines  shut  down  to  pay  the  men. 
Pay  day  means  1  or  2  or  3  days  of  idleness  and  often  of  dissipation.  To  double  these 
pay  days  means  to  double  the  idleness  and  dissipation,  double  the  money  wasted  at 
the  saloon,  double  the  loss  ol  time  to  the  mine  or  other  indnatry  from  enforced  idle- 
ness, double  the  loss  of  time  to  the  sober  miner,  who  can  not  work  because  the  mine 
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standB  idle.  The  chief  objection  to  the  semimonthlj  pay  day  in  Colorado  is  the 
increased  capital  required  to  run  the  busineBs.  Many  empIoyerB  who  find  much  dif- 
ficulty in  meeting  monthly  pay  rolls  would  be  utterly  unable  to  meet  them  semi- 
monthly.    (275,  276,  289.) 

2.  Wiwhing  and  screenina  of  coalf  Colorado, — ^Mr.  Clahk,  of  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners,  states  that  from  1888  to  1893  in  the  Louisville  and  Lafayette  districts 
of  northern  Colorado  coal  was  screened  on  a  screen  12  feet  long,  4i  feet  wide,  with 
flat  bars  an  inch  and  a  quarter  apart.  The  screen  is  now  14  feet  long,  5^  feet  wide, 
and  has  a  diamond  bar.  He  thinks  that  the  change  of  the  screen  reduces  the  miners' 
wages  by  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  diark  states  that  in  his  part  of  Colorado  the  proportion  of  coal  which  goes 
through  the  screens  is  estimated  from  33^  to  40  per  cent.  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  a 
statement  before  the  Commission  that  in  other  parts  of  the  State  some  50  per  cent 
passed  through  the  screen,  the  witness  says  that  msiy  be  so,  as  he  believes  that  screens 
with  a  3-inch  mesh  are  used,  at  least  in  some  places  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
while  in  his  r^ion  the  mesh  is  U  inches.  The  price  of  mining  on  the  run-of-mine 
basis  is  proportioned  to  that  of  mining  on  the  basis  of  screened  coal,  according  to  the 
amount  of  coal  which  passes  through  the  screens.  For  instance,  where  screened  coal 
is  paid  for  at  80  cents  per  ton,  ana  33)  per  cent  runs  through  the  screen,  wages  on 
the  run-of-mine  basis  are  53}  cents  per  ton.  In  spite  of  th&  Mr.  Clark  insists  that 
the  miner  who  is  paid  on  the  basis  of  screened  coal  does  not  get  pay  for  mining  tJie 
nut  and  slack.  His  idea  is  that  the  companies  make  three  grades  of  coal — ^lump,  nut 
and  pea,  and  slack — but  that  they  base  tne  miners'  tonnage  on  only  two  grades — the 
lump  and  the  slack.     (330,  331. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  further  that  an  antiscreen  law  was  passed  2  years  ago  by  the 
Colorado  house  of  representatives,  and  had  been  read  twice  in  the  senate,  when  it 
was  stolen,  as  Mr.  Clark  believes,  at  the  instigation  of  the  corporations.     (334.) 

Mr.  Beam  AN,  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  does  not  know  the  size  of 
the  screens  which  his  company  uses  nor  the  size  of  the  bars  nor  the  space  between 
the  bars.  About  40  or  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  product  passes  through  the  screens. 
He  does  not  think  the  men's  wages  would  depend  altogether  upon  the  amount  paid 
for  screened  coal.  His  company  screens  the  coal  from  some  mines  and  not  nrom 
others.  He  does  not  call  to  mina  any  instance  where  screened  and  unscreened  coal 
are  sold  from  the  same  mine,  though  this  is  sometimes  done.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  the  company  mines  so  many  different  qualities  of  coal,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  comparison  bletween  the  price  of  screened  coal  and  that  of  unscreened.  The 
price  of  all  the  company's  different  qualities  of  coal  varies  between  $1  and  $1.50 
per  ton.  The  screemngs  are  used  for  making  coke.  The  wages  of  the  men  are  doubt- 
less adjusted  so  that  they  can  make  about  the  same  whether  the  coal  they  mine  is 
screened  or  not.     (264,  292,  293. ) 

Mr.  Beainan  states  further  that  at  the  mines  where  domestic  coal  is  produced  each 
pit  car  as  it  comes  from  the  mine  is  dumped  over  a  screen  chute,  through  which 
the  slack,  dirt,  etc.,  falls,  while  the  lump  coal  passes  on  to  the  railroad  car  at  the 
foot  of  the  chute.  The  weight  of  this  lump  coal  is  then  taken  by  track  scales,  and 
on  it  the  miner's  pay  is  based.  In  all  mines  producing  domestic  coal  the  object  is  to 
get  as  lai]ge  a  percentage  of  lump  coal  as  possible.  There  is  no  market  for  slack.  At 
many  mines  the  slack  is  made  into  coke,  but  at  some  it  is  absolute  waste.  An 
unskillful  or  careless  miner  will  make  double  the  amount  of  fine  or  slack  coal  that  a 
skillful  and  careful  one  will.  This  is  an  injury  to  the  operator  and  to  the  country 
also,  since  it  destroys  a  valuable  asset.  The  system  of  payment  according  to  the 
amount  of  lump  coal  delivered  places  a  premium  on  skill  ana  care.  The  idea  that 
the  miner  ought  to  be  paid  on  the  basis  oi  all  the  coal  he  mines  has  only  a  sentimental 
validity.  He  is  paid  for  all  the  coal  he  mines  whatever  the  basis  of  x>ayment  may 
be.  If  he  is  paid  for  lump  coal  only,  the  rate  per  ton  is  necessarily  made  hign 
enough  to  enaole  him  to  earn  as  mucn  per  day  as  is  earned  in  other  mines  where  the 
payment  is  based  on  the  whole  weight  brought  out.  Where  coal  is  sold  by  the 
*'run  of  mine" — that  is,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  mine — ^the  miner  is  paid  in  the 
same  way.  But  it  makes  no  difference  what  method  is  used.  To  insist  upon  pay- 
ment on  the  basis  of  all  coal  mined,  including  slack,  is  much  like  insisting  that  a 
cabinetmaker  working  by  the  piece  should  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  material  he  uses,  or  to  the  sum  of  his  finished  work  and  the  chips  he  makes. 
Coal  miners  do  not  hesitate  to  demand  any  change  of  method  which  tne  majority  of 
them  desire.  No  application  has  ever  been  made  for  a  change  to  the  system  of 
''weighing  on  top"  or  weighing  all  coal  mined  as  a  basis  of  payment.  "A  great 
majority  of  miners  ^e  not  only  content  with  the  present  method  of  weighing,  but 
opposea  to  any  other  as  unfair  to  the  skilled  workman." 

There  are  other  reasons  for  opposing  the  change.    It  is  usually  difficult  to  pass  the 
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coal  into  railroad  cars  as  fast  as  it  is  delivered  from  the  mine.  Where  the  coal  is 
weighed  on  the  railroad  cars  no  time  is  lost,  as  the  weight  is  taken  while  the  pit  car 
is  being  ran  back  and  another  run  forward.  If  the  pit  car  had  to  be  stopped  and 
weighed  before  being  dumped,  the  capacity  of  the  mine  would  be  diminished  quite 
25  per  cent  Everjr  admtional  expense  imposed  on  Colorado  coal  production 
restricts  the  boundanes  in  which  it  can  be  sola  and  so  decreases'  the  demand.  The 
Wyoming  legislature  passed  a  "top-weighing  law"  a  few  years  ago,  but  by  the  gen- 
eral petition  of  the  mmers  it  was  nnally  disr^arded  and  remained  a  dead  letter.  In 
Illinois  the  legislature  undertook  to  compel  the  mine  operators  to  weigh  their  coal 
on  track  scales,  on  the  system  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  forbid  in  Colorado.*  This 
indicates  the  folly  of  the  whole  agitation.  The  Illinois  law  was  pronounced  uncon- 
stitutional when  a  man  who  used  no  scales  was  indicted  under  it     (283-285. ) 

3.  Screening  of  cocU,  UtaJi. — Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah,  states 
that  Utah  has  no  law  regulating  the  screening  of  coid.  The  most  of  the  coal  mined  in 
Utah  is  screened.  About  one-third  of  the  coal  goes  throush  the  screens  as  slack. 
Where  the  coal  is  sold  '  'run  of  mine, ' '  the  miners  are  paid  on  tne  same  basis  and  receive 
from  35  to  45  cents  per  ton.  Where  it  is  sold  screened,  the  miners  receive  from  60 
to  80  cents  a  ton  for  screened  coal.     (624,  628,  629. ) 

Mr.  Hammond  states  that  there  is  no  law  r^ulating  screens  in  coal  mines  in  Utah. 
(620.) 

Mr.  Callis,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County,  Utah,  and  formerly  a  coal  miner, 
states  that  he  succeeded  two  years  before,  when  a  member  of  the  legislature,  in  getting 
a  law  passed  for  the  compulsory  weighing  of  coal.  Many  mines  in  Utah  had  weighed 
their  coal  voluntarily;  but  he  believes  the  law  has  given  great  satisfaction.     (632. ) 

Mr.  Sharp,  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  stat^  that  his  company  made  a 
test  some  years  ago  and  learned  the  average  amount  taken  out  by  the  screen.  It  now 
weighs  its  coal  before  screening  and  d^ucts  the  ascertained  average  percentage. 

4.  FineSy  dockinq  of  wages. — In  Colorado,  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  deputy  labor 
commissioner,  coal  miners  are  frequently  fined  by  deduction  from  their  wa^  for 
loading  coal  containing  rock  and  waste  material.  The  deductions  are  considered 
excessive.  Differences  have  also  arisen  between  employers  and  employees  as  to 
whether  coal  should  be  handled  with  shovels,  or  forked.     (218.) 

Mr.  CoATBs,  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  says  that  there  is  very  little 
fining  of  workmen  in  Colorado,  or  imposing  penalties  upon  them,  for  imperfect 
work  or  for  destroying  an  article  while  making  it,  though  there  may  be  some  such 
instances.     (252.) 

Mr.  Beaman  thinks  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has  no  system  of 
docking  miners  for  impurities  in  their  coal.  The  coal  of  Colorado  is  perhaps  a  little 
cleaner  than  that  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States  and  there  is  less  trouble  from 
impurities.     (263.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  each  coal  mimng  com- 
pany has  rules  regarding  cleanness  of  coal,  but  these  rules  do  not  usually  involve  a 
system  of  fines.  A  man  is  notified  the  first  time  he  sends  up  coal  with  slate  in  it, 
and  the  second  time  he  is  discharged.     (624.) 

5.  Time  and^iece  wages. — Mr.  Allbn,  mine  operator,  states  that  the  general  custom 
in  the  metal  mmes  of  Utah  is  to  pay  the  men  oy  the  da^.  In  prospecting,  the  work 
is  often  done  by  contract,  but  he  Knows  of  no  mine  that  is  being  run,  after  mineral  is 
discovered,  by  contract     (570.) 

In  making  drifts  and  slopes,  says  Mr.  Lee,  mine  inspector,  Colorado,  payment  is 
largely  by  the  foot  or  fathom.  In  some  of  the  mines  the  ore  is  paid  for  by  measure- 
ment, but  day  wi^es  are  more  common.  Overtime  is  usually  paid  for  at  1} 
rates.     (232.) 

Mr.  Smfth  says  that  the  more  common  method  of  fixing  wages  in  the  metallif- 
erous mines  of  Colorado  is  by  the  da;^,  although  the  driving  of  tunnels  and  drifts  is 
frequently  done  by  the  foot    Coal  miners  are  paid  usually  oy  the  ton.     (217.) 

6.  Failure  to  pay  vxiges, — Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that  he 
earned  $96  in  a  mine  operated  by  a  receiver,  in  1896,  and  has  received  onlv  about 
half  the  amount  It  does  not  seem  to  be  possible  to  collect  the  amount  by  law. 
The  mine  is  paying  dividends  at  the  present  time.  The  witness  thinks  that  men 
who  work  in  mines  and  fail  to  get  their  pay  should  have  the  right  to  take  and  hold 
the  property.  It  appears  that  in  the  case  in  (question  the  receiver  held  only  a 
leasee's  interest,  and  that  the  lease  has  since  expired.     (352,  356,  360. ) 

1  For  different  testimony  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Illinois  law,  aee  Screens,  under  Ooal  mining  in  the 
Eadem  and  OenirtU  States,  p.  czx. 
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G.  Compaiiy  ttoret,  tenemeiito,  baardlnir  lioiuet,  and  liofpltalf* — 

1.  Company  itores,  itore  orders,  «te.,  Colorado, — ^Mr.  Ck)ATBS,  of  the  Federation  of 
Labor  of  ColoradOi  says  that  a  good  deal  of  scrip  is  used  in  Ck>loTado— store  orders 
and  the  hke — especially  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Compan]^.  This  company 
uses  the  store  system  at  nearly  all  of  its  Colorado  mines.  A  tew  independent  com- 
panies had  used  it  up  to  the  passage  of  the  recent  law  a^;ainst  it,  but  Mr.  Coatee 
thinks  that  the  independent  companies  are  now  dispensing  with  it  The  only 
instance  that  he  knows  of  where  the  company  store  is  used,  except  in  connBction 
with  mines,  is  at  the  steel  works  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  at  Pueblo. 
The  system  compels  the  wage  earner  to  trade  at  the  company  store,  and  he  is 
charged  the  faigbefit  kind  of  a  price.  The  companies  try  to  make  the  men  believe 
that  they  use  their  own  volition,  out  everyone  knows  of  his  own  experience  that  this 
is  not  true.  The  company  store  is  detrimental  to  the  workers  ana  also  to  general 
business  interests.  It  tends  to  make  competing  employers  reduce  wages,  because 
they  do  not  get  the  advantage  of  the  profits  that  the  companies  which  own  stores 
get.     (250,251.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  there  are  company 
stores  owned  by  the  coal-mining  companies  in  his  part  of  Colorado,  and  that  he  does 
not  approve  of  them.  One  company  proposed  to  establish  a  store  at  Louisville;  the 
men  notified  the  company  that  tney  would  not  deal  at  such  a  store,  and  the  plan  was 
abandoned.  Where  such  stores  exist,  however,  the  men  are  not  compelled  to  trade 
there.     (332,  333.) 

Mr.  Clark  says  further  that  the  coal  companies  chai^  the  miners  $2.50  per  keff  for 
powder  which  costs  them  about  $1.25  or  $1.30.  In  some  places  the  miner  must  buy 
the  powder  of  the  company,  and  in  other  places  he  can  Duy  it  where  he  likes,  tie 
has  known  of  instances  where  men  insisted  on  the  right  to  buy  it  where  they  pleased, 
and  were  not  punished  for  it  He  does  not  think  a  company  would  venture  to  pun- 
ish a  man  for  this,  because  the  man  would  be  backed  by  the  union.  At  one  time  the 
witness's  union  itself  bought  powder  and  sold  it  to  the  men.  This  has  been  given  up. 
(336,  337.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  though  there  is  a  law  in  Colorado  forbidding  truck  stores,  it 
is  not  enforced.  There  are  compan3r  stores  at  some  of  the  metal  mines,  but  the  men 
object  to  patronizing  them  or  to  ^*  being  held  up  by  them."  The  witness  has  worked 
at  mines  where  the  companies  kept  stores,  but  has  never  worked  where  store  orders 
were  used  in  payment  oi  wages.     (348,  352,  353. ) 

Mr.  Smith,  deputy  labor  commissioner,  implies  that  company  stores  in  Colorado 
are  chiefiy  found  in  connection  with  the  coal  mines.  He  believes  that  they  compel 
the  employees  to  pay  much  more  for  the  necessaries  of  life  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  Although  usually  there  is  no  absolute  order  that  men  must  deal  at  the  com- 
pany store,  those  who  do  not  are  discriminated  against  in  various  ways.  Company 
stores  also  sometimes  give  those  who  own  them  an  advantage  in  competition  witn 
other  producers.     (217,218.) 

Mr.  Grant  says  that  there  are  practically  no  company  stores  in  connection  with 
the  precious  metal  mines  in  Colorado,  although  the  last  State  legislature  passed  a 
law  regarding  them.  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has  some  stores  in  con- 
nection with  its  coal  mines.     (193. ) 

Mr.  Bbaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  delares  that  this 
company  has  never  paid  its  employees  their  wa^  or  any  part  thereof  in  scrip.  The 
Colorado  Supply  Company,  a  subsidiary  organization,  operates  stores  at  some  of  its 
mines,  and  at  other  mines  arrangements  are  made  with  responsible  merchants,  who 
receive  the  company's  orders  and  pay  the  company  a  commission  of  5  per  cent  upon 
them.  The  system  formerly  was  that  the  miner  who  desired  any  advance  on  his 
wages  applied  at  the  mine  office  and  received  an  order  on  the  company  store  for  such 
sum  as  he  desired.  At  the  store  he  bought  such  goods  as  he  needed  and  received 
the  balance  of  the  order  in  scrip,  which  was  available  for  further  purchases.  In 
consequence  of  the  company-store  law  the  company  no  lon^r  issues  orders,  but  the 
miner  draws  his  own  order,  which  the  law  does  not  prohibit.  All  bookkeeping  is 
dispensed  with,  and  all  chance  of  dissatisfaction  over  accounts.  The  system  is  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned,  except  to  those  who  have  some  ulterior  purpose  to  subserve, 
''and  to  a  few  jealous  merchants  who  do  not  happen  to  keep  the  stores,  and  saloon 
keepers  who  would  like  to  have  more  frequent  opportunities  to  get  some  of  the  min- 
ers' wages.  It  benefits  the  miner  and  his  family  as  much  as  it  does  the  employer. 
It  is  to  nis  advantage  to  be  able  to  thus  obtain  advances  on  his  pay  for  his  needs 
before  pay  day  arrives.    No  employee  is  ever  required  to  take  them." 

At  mines  where  there  are  no  company  stores  garnishment  of  wages  by  merchants 
and  saloon  keepers  with  whom  the  miners  have  traded  on  credit  are  numerous,  and 
a  QQurce  of  much  unnecessary  expense  to  the  miner. 
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The  demand  for  the  compan^-fitore  law  has  come  chiefly  from  some  merchants  of 
Trinidad,  who,  **not  being  satisfied  with  the  trade  they  naturally  eet,  desire  lesisla- 
tive  ^usistance  in  forcing  trade  their  way  and  oat  of  its  natural  channels."  These 
merchants,  and  other  employers  generally,  undoubtedly  expect  their  employees  to 
buy  from  them  such  goods  which  they  deal  in  as  the  employees  need.  The  law  has 
no  doubt  been  violate  every  day  since  its  passage  by  nearly  every  farmer,  business 
man,  and  merchant  in  the  State,  and  will  be  as  long  as  it  dii^raceS  the  statute  book. 
The  laborer  can  not  be  expected  to  respect  a  law  which  forbids  his  employer  to  fur- 
nish him  with  any  neceasary  of  life  unless  he  pays  for  it  in  cash,  no  matter  how 
mucli  may  be  commg  to  him  as  wages.  The  use  and  abuse  of  scrip  and  company 
stores  in  Colorado  have  never  been  investigated  in  any  court  or  by  any  legislative 
committee.  The  duu^ges  have  be^  reiterated  by  the  pretended  friends  of  labor  till 
the  legislature  and  many  uninformed  people  have  assumed,  contrary  to  the  facts, 
that  scrip  and  company  stores  are  means  of  oppression.  One  of  the  grievances  of 
the  rival  merchants  is  that  country  people  trade  with  company  stores  because  of  the 
variety  of  the  stock.  The  goods  are  sold  to  them  at  the  same  prices  as  to  the  miners. 
The  company  stores  are  able  to  pay  the  company  a  5  per  cent  commission  and  still 
sell  as  low  as  others,  because  the  whole  system  of  stores,  10  or  12,  buy  goods  in  very 
large  quantities  in  tne  great  centers.  Several  of  the  company  stores  sell  at  wholesale 
to  neighboring  merchants  in  the  same  town.  At  one  mine,  at  Crested  Butte,  the 
miners  clidmea  that  they  were  often  charged  excessive  prices  by  the  merchants,  and 
at  their  request  the  company  started  a  store.  There  has  never  been  any  demand  from 
anv  considerable  number  of  men  for  a  cessation  of  the  system,  though  a  few  indi- 
viauals  have  objected  to  it 

No  coercion  is  exercised  upon  the  employees.  Indeed,  there  is  a  prohibition  against 
coercion.  Mr.  Beaman  beueves  that  the  company  stores  have  very  little  effect  in 
keeping  individual  enterprises  out  of  any  community.  In  all  the  company's  mining 
towns  of  any  consequence  there  are  strong  rival  stores.  The  company  does  not  try 
to  keep  them  out;  it  sells  them  lots  if  they  want  them.  Whatever  amount  of  the 
men's  pay  in  any  month  has  not  been  covered  by  store  orders  is  naid  in  cash  on  the 
pay  day  of  the  next  calendar  month.  Mr.  Beaman  does  not  believe  that  his  com- 
pany has  ever  discharged  a  man  because  he  refused  tc>  deal  with  the  store.  He  has 
never  known  preference  to  be  given  to  a  man  of  laiige  family  as  against  a  single  man 
or  a  man  of  small  family.  He  nas  never  heard  that  a  company  has  employed  more 
men  than  it  needed,  giving  them  work  only  a  part  of  the  time,  in  order  to  increase 
the  trade  of  the  company  store.  One  of  his  company's  policies  is  to  try  to  satisfy  the 
miners.     (262,  263,  276-278,  290. ) 

Mr.  Newhousb,  mana^r  of  the  railadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  states 
that  there  is  no  store  m  which  that  company  or  its  members  have  any  interest 
There  are  one  store  and  one  boarding  house  which  the  company  protects  by  deduct- 
ing from  the  wages  of  the  men  the  amount  of  their  bills  so  far  as  thev  O.  K.  them. 
The  company  receives  no  profit  or  commission  for  this  service.  A  small  amount,  $20 
or  $25  per  month,  is  paid  to  the  clerk  for  doing  the  work.  There  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  nrotecting  other  concerns  in  the  same  way,  aside  from  the  time  and  trouble 
requirea  to  keep  the  books.  The  payment  to  the  clerk  does  not  probably  equal  1 
per  cent  of  the  bills.  The  witness  would  consider  5  per  cent  an  excessive  charge 
for  the  bookkeeping  involved.  The  witness  never  heard  of  any  complaint  from  the 
workmen  on  account  of  the  existing  system. 

As  to  the  probability  of  increased  charges  to  the  workmen  under  this  plan,  the 
witness  sugeests  that  the  storekeeper,  knowine  that  he  is  sure  of  his  money,  can 
afford  to  sell  cheaper  than  if  he  took  chances.  Mr.  Newhouse  does  not  know  of  any 
store  in  Colorado  that  sells  its  goods  for  cash  without  some  credit  A  comparison 
between  the  system  used  in  connection  with  his  company  and  a  system  of  strictly 
cash  payments  by  the  men  would  be  misleading.  The  cash  system  would  not  exist 
He  has  investigated  the  subject  and  has  found  that  the  store  in  Bessemer  sells  goods 
to  the  men  at  the  same  price  which  would  have  to  be  paid  at  any  store  in  Pueblo, 
and  apparently  of  similar  quality.     (296,  302,  303. ) 

2.  vom^Mny  stores  in  Utah. — ^Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  referred 
to  a  case  m  which  orders  are  issued  by  a  mining  company  upon  a  store  owned  by  a 
separate  corporation,  and  are  not  available  at  any  other  store.  Thev  are  in  the  form 
of  a  book,  containing  coupons  of  5  cents,  20  cents,  25  cents,  etc.  Though  this  is  an 
exclusive  arrangement  with  one  store,  Mr.  Thomas  does  not  think  that  the  store 

Siys  the  mining  company  any  commission.  The  prices  at  the  store  are  reasonable, 
e  has  never  heard  any  complaint  about  the  system.  The  men  have  the  privilege 
of  trading  where  they  like,  and  Mr.  Thomas  does  not  think  that  a  man  who  should 
take  all  nis  earnings  in  cash  would  be  put  at  any  disadvantage  by  his  emplojeis. 
Some  of  the  miners  do  their  trading  in  Salt  Lake  City.    (625,  629. ) 
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Mr.  Shabp  states  that  at  the  minee  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  there 
are  stores,  owned  by  a  separate  corporation,  on  which  the  coal  company  issues  orders 
to  the  miners.  The  miners  can  buy  as  cheaply  at  the  company  store  as  elsewhere. 
They  are  not  reauired  to  buy  there.  Some  oi  them  have  casn  for  their  purchases, 
and  they  spend  tneir  cash  more  fieely  at  the  company  store  than  elsewhere,  though 
there  is  no  discrimination  against  men  who  go  to  other  places.     (d41.) 

Mr.  Allen,  a  Utah  mine  operator,  sa^s  that  his  company  has  no  store  system,  and 
that  he  does  not  know  of  any  mine  which  has.  The  usual  custom  is  to  pay  in  time 
checks,  which  are  generally  cashed  at  some  store.  In  the  case  of  his  own  compan}r, 
while  the  time  checks  are  cashed  at  a  store,  the  men  receive  their  nay  in  money  if 
they  demand  it,  and  there  is  no  pressure  put  upon  them  to  trade  at  the  store  in  ques- 
tion. Orders  in  favor  of  other  stores  are  often  given,  and  are  honored  by  the  store 
which  does  the  paying.  The  store  doubtless  gets  its  compensation  in  tne  custom 
which  it  gets  through  tne  bringing  of  the  men  to  its  place  of  business.     (^70,  578. ) 

Mr.  Tbrhume,  recent  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  states  that  his  company  had 
no  store,  nor  any  interest  in  one.  It  issued  store  orders  to  men  who  wanted  them, 
but  the  orders  were  not  directed  to  any  particular  store  and  could  be  used  wherever 
the  men  pleased.     He  does  not  believe  in  the  company-store  system.     (505. ) 

Mr.  Hanauer  states  that  the  store-order  system  is  not  used  to  any  extent  m  metal 
mines  in  Utah.    (608.) 

Mr.  Chambbbs,  mine  operator,  says  that  company  stores  are  not  usual  in  connec- 
tion with  the  metal  mines  of  Utah,  although  there  are  some.     (585. ) 

Mr.  Callis,  county  attorney  of  Summit  Count)r,  Utah,  and  formerly  a  coal  miner, 
says  that  he  believes  there  is  no  law  in  Utah  agninst  company  stores,  but  he  never 
worked  for  a  company  which  had  stores.     (6327) 

3.  (Jompany  stores  in  Idaho, — ^Mr.  Bubbidob  says  there  are  probably  no  company 
stores  HI  the  strict  sense  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  district,  though  there  are  stores  in 
which  some  of  the  mine  owners  are  interested.  He  has  heard  of  no  coercion  to  deal 
at  such  stores  and  of  no  complaints.  The  Bunker  Hill  Company  has  no  store,  but  the 
miners  frequently  give  to  various  stores  orders  upon  their  wages  in  payment  for 
goods.  The  stores  collectively  send  an  agent  to  tne  company  on  pay  day  to  settle 
the  accounts.     (460,  461. ) 

Mr.  Cbeedon,  a  miner,  denies  the  claim  that  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Com- 
pany did  not  force  its  employees  to  deal  at  storee.  He  says  that  he  questioned  a  busi- 
ness man  of  Wardner  regaraing  this  statement  after  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Burbidge, 
and  that  he  told  him  it  was  not  true.     (525. ) 

4.  Company  tenements, — Mr.  Coates,  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  says 
that  in  connection  with  the  Colorado  mines  there  are  many  company  houses — not 
houses,  but  usually  cabins,  separate  from  each  other^  that  the  men  are  required  to 
live  in.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  they  can  not  live  m  anything  else,  because  of  the 
advantage  the  companies  have  by  the  rent  and  because  the  companies  will  not  sell 
land  for  nouses.  Ijie  system  gives  the  companies  a  great  advantage  over  the  men.  If 
they  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  man,  they  need  only  to  refuse  to  rent  him  a  house.  In  case 
of  strikes,  those  who  are  living  in  the  company  houses  and  trading  in  company  stores 
are  compelled  in  a  short  time  to  eo  back  to  work  or  leave  the  community.  Bents  of 
company  houses  can  not  generally  be  compared  with  neighboring  rents,  because 
there  are  generally  no  other  houses  in  the  place.  In  the  city  of  Pueblo,  where  the 
employees  of  the  company  are  not  compelled  to  live  in  company  houses,  the  rents 
are  fair  as  compared  with  the  others.  In  other  Colorado  camps  Mr.  Coates  thinks 
that  in  companson  with  the  wages  the  men  get  the  rents  are  unreasonable.  The 
employers  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience  to  provide  houses  for  their  men 
where  otherwise  there  would  be  no  habitable  places.  Mr.  Coates  thinks  that  if  the 
companies  did  not  build  houses  and  establish  stores,  other  men  would  set  up  stores, 
and  the  miners  themselves,  or  others  for  them,  would  build  houses.  He  does  not 
think  that  the  companies  would  suffer  from  a  shortage  of  labor.     (252.^ 

Mr.  Bbaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  descnbee  the  com- 
pany tenements  as  good  frame  houses,  usually  painted  and  plastered,  and  having  from 
3  to  5  rooms.  They  are  rented  to  sucn  employees  as  desire  them  at  a  reasonable  rent, 
based  on  the  cost.  Many  others  buy  lots  and  build  their  own  houses.  Others  prefer 
to  save  rent  or  the  cost  of  building  good  houses  and  erect  poor ' '  shacks. ' '  This  latter 
class  as  a  rule  have  more  money  saved  up  than  the  others. 

The  company  has  built  reservoirs  ana  pipe  lines  at  several  of  its  mining  towns, 
conveying  tne  water  to  hydrants  in  the  streets,  where  it  is  furnished  free  to  the  resi- 
dents. Trees  have  also  been  planted  along  t^e  streets  and  watered  from  this  supply. 
(265,278.) 

Mr.  Smith,  deputy  commissioner  of  labor,  says  that  the  coal-mining  companies  in 
Colorado  to  a  consiaerable  extent  furnish  tenements  for  their  employees.    These  are 
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mere  cabins,  and  they  rent  at  from  $4  to  $6  per  month.  The  system  gives  employers 
a  ffreat  advantage  in  time  of  strike.     (218. ) 

Mr.  Clabk,  miner,  states  that  there  are  no  company  houses  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  working  place.     (333. ) 

Mr.  WsiQHT  states  that  tne  American  Smelting  and  Hefining  Company  furnishes 
no  dwellings  for  its  men  at  Denver.     (307.) 

5.  Oomvany  hoarding  houses, — Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that 
some  of  tne  mining  companies  run  boarding  houses,  and  that  the  men  are  generally 
compelled  to  board  there.  The  rates  for  board  run  from  $5  to  $7  per  week  and  the 
men  are  obliged  to  furnish  their  beds.  Board  and  lodging  can  generally  be  obtained 
in  private  houses  for  about  the  same  price  that  the  companies  cnaige  for  board  alone. 
The  witness  refers  to  one  instance  in  which  a  strike  took  place  on  account  of  the  poor 
food  furnished  by  the  company  boarding  houses.  The  company  boarding  house  is 
sometimes  managed  by  an  employee  of  the  company,  sometimes  b v  a  person  who 
pays  the  company  a  per  cent  of  the  receipts,  and  sometimes  by  one  who  pays  a  fixed 
rent     (360,3630 

Mr.  Thohas,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  it  is  the  general  custom 
of  the  Utah  coal-mining  companies  to  run  company  boarding  houses.  It  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  compel  the  men  to  board  there,  nor  to  give  a  preierence  to  those  who  do 
board  there.     (626.) 

Mr.  Tbbhunb,  recent  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  states  that  it  formerly 
seemed  necessary  for  mines  ana  smelters  to  run  company  bearding  houses,  but  recent 
experience  has  proved  that  it  is  not  necessary  now.  His  company  formerly  had  a- 
company  boardme  house  where  single  men  were  required  to  board.  The  men  o  ojected 
to  the  system,  and  the  compulsion  was  finally  removed.  When  this  was  done,  the 
men  went  away  and  took  board  at  the  neighooring  farm  houses,  where  they  could 

get  more  social  and  home  life.  The  company  had  to  reduce  the  rent  of  the  boarding 
ouse  from  $80  to  $20,  and  in  some  cases  let  it  go  entirely.  Around  the  mining 
camps  there  are  none  of  these  little  farms  that  offer  the  attractions  which  the 
Hanauer  smelter  men  found;  but  Mr.  Terhune  does  not  consider  that  the  fact  that 
the  men  live  in  a  company  boarding  house  under  compulsion  without  protest  would 
prove  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  conditions.  He  does  not  believe  that  such  a 
system  is  consonant  with  the  rights  of  American  citizens.     (694,  696,  603,  604.) 

Mr.  Callis,  formerly  a  Utah  miner,  says  that  there  are  no  company  boarding 
houses  in  his  district.  He  believes  that  where  there  are  company  boarding  houses 
in  Utah  the  men  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  are  expected  to  board  at  the 
company  house.     (631-633. ) 

Mr.  Allen,  a  Utah  mine  o^rator,  states  that  his  minlne  company  owns  a  board- 
ing house,  wnere  the  unmarried  men  are  required  to  boara,  unless  a  man  is  excused 
for  some  particular  reason,  such  as  his  desire  to  live  with  a  mother  whom  he  sup- 
ports. The  chaive  is  now  80  cents  a  day.  Formerly,  when  wages  were  $3  per  day, 
the  price  of  board  was  $1  per  day.  The  boarding  house  has  not  been  run  for  pront, 
but  to  ffive  good  board  without  r^;ard  to  cost.    Mr.  Allen  has  never  heard  any  com- 

Elaint  from  the  men.  It  is  the  eeneral  custom  in  Utah  to  have  company  boarding 
ouses.  There  was  a  strike  in  uie  Tintic  district  several  years  ago  on  account  of  the 
rec^uirement  to  board  at  the  company  boarding  house.  Tne  present  tendency  among 
mine  owners  is  to  get  rid  of  the  company  boardins  house.     (669,  670. ) 

Mr.  Sharp  says  that  tJie  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Uomi>any  has  a  boarding  house  at 
one  mine  and  charges  76  cents  per  day  for  board.  This  is  about  the  same  rate  which 
is  duuged  by  other  boarding  houses  at  the  same  place,  and  the  fare  is  as  good.  The 
men  are  not  required  to  board  at  the  company  house.     (641,  642.) 

Mr.  Hanauer,  of  Utah,  states  that  there  has  not  been  any  company  boarding  house 
at  which  men  have  been  compelled  to  live  at  his  smelter  or  his  mines.  His  company 
had  a  house  at  which  the  men  were  provided  with  sleeping  apartments,  *'and  they 
paid  $1  per  month  each  for  taking  care  of  the  rooms."     (608.  609. ) 

6.  Compulsory  Jumntal  and  pkygtcian^  fees, — Mr.  Wright,  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  Smeltermen's  Union,  says  that  at  the  Denver  smelters  of  the  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company  each  man  is  required  to  pay  $1  a  month  as  hospital  fees. 
The  money,  amounting  to  |1,100  or  |1,200  a  month,  goes  to  a  physician  selected  by 
the  company.  If  any  of  the  men  need  a  physician's  care  they  are  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital and  the  company  physician  treats  tnem  and  pays  all  expenses.  The  witness 
has  seen  10  or  12  men  m  the  hospital  at  one  time.  At  other  times  there  may  be 
no  one  there  for  a  month.  There  is  an  average  of  one  or  two  the  year  round.  The 
payments  mentioned  do  not  cover  any  medical  services  to  the  men's  families.  If 
medical  treatznent  is  needed  for  them  the  company  physician  is  generally  employed, 
because  the  men  are  acquainted  with  him.  The  witness  is  satisfied  with  the  existing 
system.    There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  it  among  the  men. 
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It  ifl  expected  that  the  Smeltermen's  Union  will  protest  against  it  and  that  it  will  be 
abandoned.  Mr.  Grant,  the  trust's  manager  in  Denver,  is  willing  to  abandon  it,  say- 
ing that  the  present  antiscrip  law  forbids  taking  the  dollar  from  the  workingmen's 
waees,  and  that  he  would  rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.     (307,  317,  318.) 

Mr.  Chambers,  mine  operator,  states  that  it  is  usual  in  the  metal  mines  of  Utah  to 
deduct  $1  a  month  from  the  wages  of  the  men  for  medical  service.  If  they  are  sick 
or  injured  they  are  taken  to  the  hospital  and  receive  the  best  medical  treatment 
(686.) 

Mr.  Allen,  mine  operator,  Utah,  says  that  at  his  mine  $1  a  month  is  deducted 
from  the  wages  of  the  men  and  paid  to  a  company  doctor,  who  gives  them  necessary 
advice  and  prescriptions  and  pays  their  expenses  at  the  hospital  if  tliey  are  sick  or 
hurt.  He  ooes  not  know  whether  the  miners  are  required  to  pav  the  {pi  a  month, 
nor  whether  the  payment  covers  the  necessary  treatment  of  the  men^s  families.     ^678. ) 

Mr.  Sharp  says  that  the  Pleasant  Valley  Ck)al  Companv  requires  the  married  men 
to  pay  li  per  month  and  single  men  60  cents  per  month  for  medical  and  hospital 
service.  The  men  could  not  get  the  services  of  a  doctor  and  medicine  and  hospital 
treatment  so  cheaply  in  any  other  way.  The  companv  doctor  treats  the  families  of 
the  married  men  and  furnishes  medicme.  The  men  formerly  demanded  a  voice  in 
the  selection  of  the  doctor,  and  their  choice  was  general  I  v  unsatisfactory  both  to  the 
company  and  to  themselves.  They  are  not  now  consulted  in  the  matter,  and  the 
choice  of  the  company  has  caused  no  complaint  during  the  past  six  or  eight  years. 
(641.) 

Mr.  Callis,  county  attorney  of  Summit  CJounty,  Utah,  says  that  the  men  in  Coal- 
ville pay  |1  per  month  for  doctor  dues,  but  do  not  object  to  the  practice,  and  think 
it  is  for  their  benefit.    There  is  no  hospital  in  Coalville.     (632. ) 

Mr.  Terhune,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter.  Salt  Lake  City,  says  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  that  company  to  deduct  |1  per  month  from  the  wages  of  the 
men  for  medical  and  hospital  service,  but  the  men  were  not  restricted  to  one  physician 
or  one  hospital.  There  were  two  pnysicians  and  three  hospitals  which  they  could 
choose  from.     (596.) 

II.  C(Oun  of  labor. — 1.  The  Colorado  eiahi^hour  law — opinions  of  vxyrhingmen. — 
In  Colorado,  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  deputy  labor  commissioner,  the  usual  hours  of 
labor  hitherto  have  been  10  in  the  mines  and  10  or  12  in  the  smelters.  The  8-hour 
law  enacted  in  1899,  applying  to  mines  and  smelters,  went  into  effect  June  16.  The 
witness  thought  (in  July,  1899)  it  had  been  ^nerally  complied  wath.  He  believed 
that  the  8-hour  day  was  advantageous  in  giving  workmen  more  time  for  recrea- 
tion, study,  and  rest,  and  was  especially  desirable  in  mines  on  account  of  the 
injurious  gtuses.  The  use  of  machinery  makes  it  possible  to  produce  more  wealth 
with  a  given  amount  of  labor  than  formerly,  and  this  justifies  a  gradual  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor.    The  effect  of  such  a  reduction  is  to  increase  wages.     (220,  226. ) 

Mr.  CoATBS,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  says  that  the  new 
Colorado  8-hour  law  applies  only  to  mining  and  to  smelters  and  institutions  for  the 
refining  and  reduction  of  ores  and  metals.  He  knows  of  no  instance  where  it  is  not 
observed,  except  by  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company.  Many  of  the 
ommized  laborers  nad  been  working  10  hours  a  day  in  mines  and  mills,  but  he 
believes  there  was  no  other  instance  in  which  a  satisfactory  arrangement  lor  com- 
plying with  the  law  was  not  effected.  He  has,  however,  very  little  faith  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  such  laws,  except  where  there  is  an  organization  to  enforce  them.  He 
believes  that  organizations  without  laws  can  obtain  the  same  results,  and  usually 
better.     (247. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  the  working  day  of 
coal  miners  was  formerly  9J  hours  at  Louisville,  Colo.  When  the  8-hour  law  went 
into  effect  the  mines  complied  with  it.  The  production  per  man  per  day  was  very 
little  decreased.  Under  the  old  system  the  men  would  get  tired  and  quit  loading  at 
4  o'clock.  The  actual  working  day  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  shortened  by  the 
law.     (333,  334  ) 

Mr.  Clark  thinks  that  the  shortened  workday  improves  the  social  condition  of  the 
workingmen,  and  he  believes  it  will  improve  his  economic  condition,  though  he 
regards  this  as  a  thin^  still  to  be  proved.     (332. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  Colorado  metal  miner,  states  that  the  hours  of  work  have  hereto- 
fore varied  from  8  to  12  in  the  metal  mines  in  different  districts.  The  variation  is 
caused  chiefly  by  the  varying  efficiency  of  labor  organization.     (347. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan  says  that  the  8-hour  law  shortened  the  hours  of  miners  in  some 
places,  but  is  not  likely,  in  his  judgment,  to  have  any  considerable  effect.  The  agi- 
tation of  the  question  and  the  consequent  enlightenment  of  the  public  will  doubtless 
have  effected  something.  Wherever  an  8-hour  day  has  once  been  secured  the  work- 
men are  not  likely  to  submit  to  a  backward  step.     Whatever  gain  has  been  made  is 
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to  be  credited  to  organized  labor.  The  law  itself  and  the  agitation  which  led  to  it 
are  the  work  of  the  Labor  organizations.     (354,  359. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan  believes  that  the  shorter  workday  tends  to  elevate  the  men — ^to  lead 
them  to  read  more  and  think  more.  His  miners'  union  has  been  agitating  the  8-honr 
day  for  years,  and  has  succeeded  in  getting  it  by  law  in  Utah.  The  labor  oiganiza- 
tions  could  secure  the  8-hour  day  by  tiie  strike,  out  they  do  not  like  to  strike.  He 
does  not  think  it  possible  to  get  it  without  a  strike.  If  a  man  is  fair  he  will  do  in  8 
hours  all  that  a  man  is  able  U)  do  in  a  day.  A  mine  can  produce  more  wnth  8-hour 
shifts  than  with  10-hour  shifts.  Only  two  lO-hour  shifts  can  work  in  a  day;  three 
8-hour  shifts  can  work.     (354.) 

Mr.  Wright,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  says  that  12  hours 
a  day  is  an  unreasonable  time  to  work  in  a  smelter,  because  of  the  injury  to  the 
health  from  the  lead,  the  heat,  the  dust,  and  the  furnace  fumes.  It  is  impossible  for 
men  working  such  long  hours  to  work  over  22  days  in  a  month.  At  the  smelter 
where  he  works  the  men  have  tried  at  least  two  or  three  times  to  get  the  12-hour 
shifts  changed  to  8-hour  shifts.  The  management  absolutely  refused,  except  in  the 
case  of  about  60  men,  some  2  percent  of  the  whole  number  of  employees.  The  men 
refused  to  accept  this  small  concession.  The  question  of  the  8-hour  day  had  been 
discussed  more  and  more  earnestly  for  a  year  before  Mr.  Wright's  testimony.  The 
demand  was  actually  made  when  the  Ck>lorado  8-hour  law  came  into  force.  The 
witness  thinks  it  would  have  been  made,  however,  if  the  law  had  not  been  enacted. 
The  law  furnished  a  favorable  occasion,  and  the  men  were  able  to  stand  upon  the 
platform  of  a  refusal  to  violate  the  law. 

The  smelter  trust  was  willing  to  grant  the  8-hour  day  to  the  furnace  men,  the  feed 
men,  and  the  roasters,  who  were  working  in  12-hour  shifts,  provided  they  would 
accept  a  certain  rate  of  wages.  It  would  not  grant  the  8-hour  day  on  any  condition 
to  the  common  laborers,  who  were  working  10  hours.  The  claim  was  that  two 
shifts  would  have  to  be  put  on  in  some  places^  where  one  set  of  10-hour  men  could 
do  the  work.  For  instance,  the  company  clamied  that  it  could  not  crush  enough 
ore  in  8  hours  to  last  24,  while  they  could  crush  enough  in  10.     (306, 308, 318-321.  J 

2.  The  Colorado  S-hour  law — statements  of  employers, — ^Mr.  Bbaman,  secretary  of  tne 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  says  that  tne  Colorado  8-hour  law,  as  originally 
introduced,  had  no  relation  to  questions  of  health.  It  was  not  pretended  to  have 
any  other  puri>06e  than  that  of  increasing  wa^  and  shortening  tne  hours  of  labor. 
The  Utah  law  was  finally  substituted  because  it  had  been  declared  constitutional  in 
Utah,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  Colorado  court  might  be  induced  to  overrule  its 
former  decision,  and  permit  at  least  a  start  toward  the  universal  8-hour  day.  Such 
legislation  is  peculiarly  inapplicable  to  coal  mining,  since  the  coal  miner  is  the 
healthiest  of  all  workmen.  The  even  temperature  of  his  working  place  gives  him  a 
great  advanti^  over  outside  workmen.  He  is  not  exposed  to  the  dripping  of  water, 
as  men  often  are  in  metalliferous  mines.  He  is  not  anected  by  gases,  because  these, 
whenever  they  exist,  must  be  dispelled  by  powerful  air  currents  from  steam  fans  in 
order  to  prevent  explosions.  These  fans  give  the  coal  miner  a  constant  supply  of 
pure  air.  The  Colorado  act  makes  no  distinction  between  mines  well  or  ill  ventilated, 
wet  or  dry,  or  between  those  workmen  in  the  smelters,  for  instance,  who  are  exposed 
to  the  fuiioace  heat  and  fumes  and  those  who  are  not.  It  makes  no  effort  to  help 
those  who  are  most  in  need  of  the  shortening  of  their  hours  of  labor,  namely,  the 
women. 

If  the  shorter  workday  were  accompanied  by  advanced  ideas  and  means  of  spend- 
ing the  leisure  time,  it  might  be  advantageous  to  the  workmen.  The  way  in  which 
the  men  now  spend  their  leisure  indicate  that  the  gain  from  more  physical  rest 
would  often  be  more  than  o^iet  by  the  physical  injury  received  and  the  money  spent 
in  dissipation. 

The  8-hour  day  is  economically  impracticable  for  coal  mining,  because  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  mming  of  bituminous  coal.  Disintegration  and  the  cost  of  handling 
forbid  its  being  stor^  at  the  mines  to  await  orders.  During  the  winter,  when  the 
demand  is  great,  the  miner  puts  in  10  or  12  hours  per  day,  and,  since  he  works  by 
the  ton,  earns  correspondingly  more.  If  he  worked  only  8  hours,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  employ  25  or  30  per  cent  more  men.  In  the  summer,  when  the  demand  is 
light  and  most  mines  run  on  half  time  or  less,  these  additional  men  would  have  to 
have  their  share  of  work,  and  the  earning  of  all  would  be  correspondingly  reduced. 
Even  if  the  miners  themselves  were  permitted  to  work  over  8  hours,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  have  extra  men  to  work  the  2  or  4  hours  over  the  8-hour  shifts  of  regular 
drivers,  ete.,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  coal  and  keep  the  timbering  along  with  the 
excavations.  This  would  be  impracticable.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company's  outsiae  men,  **  seeing  the  inequality  and  injustice  of  the 
Jawy  aie  voluntarily  working  10  hours.  *' 
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The  8-liour  day  will  increase  the  cost  of  production  both  in  wages,  if  it  raiseci  rates 
as  it  is  meant  to,  and  by  requiring  increased  equipment  for  the  same  capacity,  as 
experience  has  shown  in  Illinois.  If  accompanied  with  10  hours'  pay  it  will  close 
many  low-grade  metalliferous  mines,  compelhng  their  employees  to  seek  emi>loyment 
elsewhere,  and  injuring  or  ruining  their  owners.  The  8-hour  day  has  been  in  opera- 
tion  for  years  in  some  parts  of  Colorado  where  rich  mines  and  other  conditions 
enable  the  employer  to  bear  it  If  it  ought  to  come  it  will  come  in  other  places  by 
natural  conditions  and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  disturb  the  relations  of  employer  and 
employee.  The  legislative  8-hour  day,  if  enforced,  would  be  particularly  injurious 
to  Uie  steel  workers  of  Colorado,  which  have  to  compete  for  their  heaviest  busineBtf 
wititi  the  cheaper  labor  and  iron  ore  of  the  Eastern  States.     (270-281,  290,  291. ) 

Mr.  Beaman  states  further  that  his  company  sent  one  ot  its  officers  to  Hawaii, 
China,  and  Japan  in  January,  1899,  to  solicit  orders  and  establish  agencies.  ''The 
disturbance  and  uncertainty  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  8-hour  law,  in  connection 
with  a  temporary  rush  of  local  business,"  made  it  necessary  to  recall  him.  The  com- 
pany can  not  hope  to  meet  existing  competition  if  its  cost  of  production  is  to  be 
increased  to  the  extent  that  is  expected  if  the  8-hour  law  stands.  All  Colorado 
industries  having  a  market  through  or  at  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  entirely  excluded 
therefrom  or  greatly  handicapped  if  8  hours'  work  for  10  hours'  pay  is  to  be  the  rule. 
(288.) 

Mr.  Graitt,  of  the  smelters'  combination,  which  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  oppos- 
ing a  strike  for  the  payment  of  the  previous  rate  of  wages  despite  the  reduction  of 
hours  to  8,  testified  that  he  thought  that  it  would  indicate  a  prosperous  condition  if 
men  could  earn  enouffh  in  eight  nours  to  satisfy  their  needs.  No  man  works  except 
from  necessity,  and  snorter  hours  are  clearly  advantageous  in  themselves.  But  the 
witness  does  not  think  that  as  much  can  be  done  in  8  nours  as4R  10  or  12,  especially 
in  view  of  the  uniform  capacity  and  speed  of  machines.  The  question  is  therefore 
whether  employers  can  luford  to  reduce  hours  and  still  pay  the  same  wages,  or 
whether  men  will  be  willing  to  accept  lower  wages.  If  they  are  not  willing  to  work 
for  less  pay  and  if  emplovera  can  not  give  more  per  hour,  the  men  should  he  allowed 
to  work  longer  hours.  The  witness  admits,  however,  that  the  tendency  of  improved 
machinery  is  to  displace  labor  and  create  a  surplus,  which  would  apparently,  in  some 
cases,  justify  reduction  of  hours.     (209,  210. ) 

Mr.  Newhouse,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
states  that  before  the  8-nour  law  went  into  effect,  June  15,  1899,  the  men  worked 
from  9  to  12  hours  per  day.  The  smelter  is  so  situated  that  if  a  man  works  12  hours 
per  day  in  it,  he  is  practiodly  14  hours  away  from  home.  The  witness  considers  that 
too  long,  and  is  glad  to  change  12-hour  shifts  to  8-hour  shifts.  The  work  of  tending 
a  furnace  is  not  severe  or  continuous.  Six  hours  of  labor  would  cover  the  full 
amount  of  actual  work  on  a  12-hour  shift.  Either  8  or  12  hours  must  be  worked  on 
those  furnaces  which  have  to  be  continuously  in  operation.  In  other  situations  the 
witness  thinks  10  hours  is  a  proper  length  for  a  working  day,  and  that  the  men 
would  prefer  to  work  10  hours  and  get  correspondingly  larger  pay.  The  witness 
indicate,  however,  that  when  the  question  was  presented  to  the  men  of  working  8 
or  10  hours  they  generally  expressed  a  preference  for  the  8-hour  day,  with  some 
moderate  increase  in  the  rate  per  hour.  The  witness  suggests  that  me  men  were 
moved  by  a  desire  not  to  break  the  law.  ' 

The  cost  of  smelting  will  necessarily  be  somewhat  increased.  The  company  had 
meant  to  raise  the  wages  10  per  cent  m  any  case,  but  wases  per  hour  have  in  fact 
been  raised  80  or  35  per  cent.  Mr.  Newhouse  does  not  think  the  product  per  man 
per  hour  is  increasea  by  the  shorter  work  day.  The  8-hour  day  had  been  tried  only 
1  month  at  the  time  of  his  testimony.  He  was  not  sure  whether  the  business  could 
be  carried  on  at  a  profit  under  the  changed  conditions.  If  treatment  chai^ges  were 
increased  on  low-grade  ore,  production  would  be  shut  off.  Consequently  he  did  not 
believe  that  charges  on  such  ore  would  be  increased  by  any  smelter.  He  is  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  8-hour  law  affects  the  smelting  industry  unfavorably.  If  it  is 
found  possible  to  run  the  business  at  a  profit  on  the  present  basis,  his  company  will 
continue  with  the  8-hour  day,  whether  the  8-hour  law  is  held  constitutional  or  not. 
(295,299-302,305.) 

Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Argo  smelter,  considers  the  8-hour  law  as  involving  a  positive  loss, 
an  annihilation  of  value,  in  so  far  as  it  compels  men  who  are  perfectly  able  and  will- 
ing to  work  10  or  12  hours  a  day  to  stop  work  at  the  end  of  8  hours.  The  extra 
time,  and  the  products  that  might  be  obtained  in  it,  can  not  in  any  way  be  made  up. 
It  is  possible  that  a  man  may  accomplish  a  little  more  proportionately  in  8  hours 
than  m  12,  but  the  difference,  in  the  case  of  such  work  as  that  about  the  Aiigo 
smelter,  is  exceedingly  slight.     (377,  378.) 

The  witness  states  further  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  furnace  men,  roasters,  and 
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feeders  work  either  12-hour  shifts  or  8-hour  shifts,  because  the  works  must  be  in 
operation  throughout  the  24  hours.  If  the  same  waces  were  to  be  paid  for  8  hours 
which  have  been  paid  for  12,  either  the  works  woiud  have  to  doee  down  or  the 
charges  for  treating  ore  would  have  to  be  increased.  An  increased  charge  for  treat- 
ment would  stop  the  mining  of  large  (quantities  of  low-grade  ore.  To  reduce  the 
wages  of  the  men  who  have  been  working  12  hours  proportionately  to  a  reduction  of 
working  time  to  8  hours,  would  reduce  their  standard  of  livixig  to  a  very  injurious 
extent.  Mr.  Hill  believes  that  the  time  is  gradually  approaching  when  we  shall 
have  the  8-hour  system,  but  he  does  not  think  the  proper  time  for  it  has  yet  come. 
He  regards  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  unemployed  men  as  a  valid  aigument 
for  the  8-hour  day  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  distribute  the- 
work  that  is  done  among  all  the  people  who  want  to  work.  He  denies  that  in  the 
Aigo  smelter  the  12-hour  men  leave  their  work  exhausted  or  that  their  health  is 
impaired  by  it.  He  asserts  that  they  work  year  after  year  with  practically  no  loss 
of  time  on  account  of  sickness.  The  10-hour  men  are  generally  anxious  to  get  pro- 
moted to  12-hour  shifts  on  account  of  the  greater  pay  that  is  maae  there.    (371,  381. ) 

Mr.  Hill  states  that  when  the  8-hour  law  went  into  effect,  the  Argo  smelter  submitted 
the  question  to  its  employees  whether  they  would  prefer  to  keep  the  works  running 
and  oe  paid  proportionately  to  the  hours  they  worked,  while  the  question  of  the 
validitv  of  the  law  was  pending  before  the  courts,  or  wnether  they  would  prefer  to 
have  tne  works  closed.  They  preferred  to  go  on  with  the  proportionate  reduction  of 
wases.    This  was  regarded  as  a  temporary  arrangement    (370,  371.) 

Mr.  Leb,  mine  inspector  of  ColoTado,  does  not  thiuK  that  Ic^lation  shoul4 
attempt  to  fix  the  hours  of  labor.  Ck>nditions  differ,  so  that  it  m&j  be  better  for  men 
to  work  10  hours  in  one  place  and  only  6  in  another.  Employers  in  Colorado  mines 
oft^i  work  their  men  omy  6  hours  and  sometimes  only  4  where  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions are  bad.  While  the  mining  industry  was  prosperous  when  the  8-hour  law  was 
passed  in  1899,  and  while  some  mines  could  afford  to  raise  wages,  many  others  were 
working  so  close  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pay  10  hours'  wages  for  8  hours' 
work.  The  witness  thinks  that  when  mines  are  developed  and  worked  on  a  large 
scale  they  can  afford  the  8-hour  system,  and  are  usually  mclined  to  adopt  it  without 
legislation.     (235,242.) 

3.  The  Utah  S-hour  law, — ^Mr.  Hammond,  secretarv  of  state  of  Utah,  says  that  the 
constitution  of  that  State  provides  that  8  hours  shall  be  a  day's  work  on  all  public 
works  of  the  State  or  any  of  its  divisions,  and  that  the  l^slature  shall  provide 
by  general  laws  for  the  safety  and  health  of  employees  in  factories,  mines,  and 
smelters.  The  act  of  the  legislature  restricting  the  working  day  to  8  hours  in 
tmderground  mining  and  in  smelters  has  been  upheld  under  this  clause  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  and  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  Holden  v.  The  State  of  Utah.  Mr.  Hammond  considers  the  law  very  benefi- 
cial to  the  working  people  and  not  injurious  to  the  employers,  and  he  believes  it  is 
generally  satisfactory.     (618.) 

Mr.  Tebhunb,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  states 
that  since  the  reduction  of  hours  from  12  to  8  by  the  Utah  8-hour  law,  January  1, 
1896,  the  men  are  better  off  as  regards  health  and  efficiency,  and  he  thinks  morally 
better  off  also.  The  change  of  hours  made  it  necessary  to  employ  about  30  per  cent 
more  men.  The  net  increase  of  cost  of  labor  was  atiout  10  per  cent,  but  tne  men 
work  so  much  more  efficiently  that  the  smelting  company  is  no  worse  off.  Though 
the  shortening  of  hours  was  accompanied  with  a  consiaerable  decrease  of  daily  wages, 
the  change  was  generally  desired  by  the  men,  and  the  men  are  able  to  work  so  many 
more  days  per  month  tliat  their  monthly  earnings  are  hardly  lessened.  He  thinks 
that  the  men  did  not  formerly  work  more  than  24  dajrs  per  month,  and  that  with 
the  8-hour  day  they  work  nearly  30.  The  operation  of  the  law  on  the  whole  is  dis- 
tinctly beneficial.     (591,  592,  596. ) 

Mr.  Terhune  says  further  that  it  is  the  belief  of  mine  owners  generally,  so  far  as 
he  knows  from  conversation  with  them,  that  they  get  practically  as  much  work  under 
the  8-hour  system  as  under  the  10.  The  shorter  hours  give  satisfaction  to  the  men, 
give  them  increased  opportunity  for  recreation,  and  make  them  feel  that  their  rights 
are  recognized.  Moreover,  their  intelligence  is  quickened  with  increased  opportuni- 
ties for  study  and  recreation.  The  more  intelligent  laborer  is  everywhere  more 
effective.     (592. ) 

Mr.  Chambers,  mine  operator^  says  that  the  8-hour  law  of  Utah  applies  only  to 
mining.  As  so  applied  he  considers  it  entirely  satisfactory.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  the  last  l^slature  to  apply  the  8-hour  system  to  men  working  upon  the  surface. 
It  failed,  because  surface  work  was  not  considered  so  dangerous  to  life  or  limb  or  so 
unhealthful.    (584.) 

This  witness  says  further  that  the  miners  generally  advocated  the  8-hour  law,  and 
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the  mine  owners  as  a  rule  concluded  that  it  mi^ht  be  better  to  try  it  and  see  how  it 
would  operate;  and  by  not  opposing  it  in  the  l^islature  they  let  it  become  a~  law. 
They  thought  it  might  be  the  means  of  keeping  down  unions  and  strikes.  A  clause 
in  the  State  constitution  gave  the  legislature  power  to  enact  such  a  law.     (589.) 

Mr.  Chambers  says  that  if  mines  are  properly  managed  they  can  eet  about  as  much 
product  from  men  who  work  8  hours  as  from  men  who  work  10.  In  the  case  of  his 
own  mine  the  8  hours  are  reckoned  continuously,  say  from  3  o'clock  to  11.  The  men 
are  at  the  working  place  when  the  i»eriod  begins  and  do  not  leave  until  the  period 
ends.  They  are  allowed  about  20  minutes  for  lunch,  without  deduction  of  pay.  Mr. 
Chambers  regaids  the  sytem  as  satis&ctory.  The  men  seem  to  be  more  ambitious  to 
do  an  honest  day*s  work  than  they  used  to  be  when  thev  worked  10  hours.  The 
foreman  does  not  find  them  asleep  nor  *  *  smoking  the  pipe  a  bit. ' '  Moreover,  the  fore- 
man is  prolmbly  more  stringent  m  his  demands  than  he  was  under  the  10-hour  day. 
(584, 587, 588. ) 

Mr.  Sharp,  superintendent  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  says  that  its 
miners  receive  the  same  rate  per  ton  under  the  8-hour  law  as  formerly  when  they 
worked  10  hours,  and  that  they  produce  about  as  much  in  8  hours  as  formerly  in  10. 
When  the  8-hour  law  was  adopted  in  Utah  the  company  at  first  paid  the  same  rate 
per  hour  to  day  laborers  whicn  had  been  paid  for  10-hour  days.  It  has  found  it 
necessary  to  pav  the  same  daily  wage  for  8  hours  as  formerly  frr  10,  in  order  to  get 
men  enough.  This  is  of  course  a  di^ulvantage  to  the  company,  and  there  is  a  further 
disadvantage  in  that  the  plant  is  used  onl^r  8  hours  instead  of  10  during  the  24.  To 
keep  up  with  the  more  rapid  work  of  the  miners  it  is  necessary  to  employ  more  drivers 
and  other  day  laborers,  timber  men,  etc.     (639. ) 

Mr.  Hanauer,  recently  owner  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that 
wages  at  that  smelter  were  reduced  10  per  cent  at  the  time  of  the  panic  of  1893,  and 
that  when  the  Utah  8-hour  law  took  effect  the  old  rate  of  wages  per  hour  was  restored 
with  an  8-hour  day.  He  does  not  think  that  the  reduction  of  hours  materially 
increases  the  efiSciency  of  the  men  in  a  smelter,  because  a  furnace  takes  a  given 
amount  of  material  and  no  more.  In  mining  the  men  probably  do  as  much  in  8  hours 
as  in  10.  He  does  not  think  this  is  true  of  common  labor.  Some  of  the  mines 
worked  three  8-hour  shifts  before  the  8-hour  law  went  into  effect.  The  8-hour  law 
is  generally  satisfactory  to  both  employer  and  employee  in  Utah.     (610.) 

Mr.  Allen,  mine  operator,  states  that  underground  men  in  Utah  mines  generally 
worked  10  hours  per  day  beifore  the  passage  of  the  8-hour  law  in  1896.  That  law 
has  been  generally  observed.  In  Mr.  Allen* s  mine  the  shift  goes  on  at  8,  works  until 
12,  goes  off  for  dinner,  goes  back  at  1,  and  works  until  5.  The  men  are  lowered 
before  the  hour  and  are  at  their  working  places  when  the  hour  for  work  begins. 
They  leave  their  working  places  in  time  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  when  the 
quitting  time  comes.  Under  the  10-hour  system,  in  cases  where  the  men  took  their 
lunches  into  the  mine  and  ate  it  there,  the  lunch  period  came  out  of  the  company's 
time.     (571.) 

This  witness  believes,  from  the  expense  account  of  his  mine  and  the  amount  of  work 
that  is  done,  that  the  men  accomplish  as  much  in  8  hours  as  they  accomplished  in  10. 
The  general  effect  of  shorter  hours  upon  the  men  can  not  but  be  good.    (571,  572. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  the  effect  oi  the  8-hour 
day  has  been  very  favorable  upon  the  social  and  intellectual  conditions  of  the  Utah 
coal  miners.  The  mine  operators  are  perhaps  a  little  worse  off,  in  that  their  plant 
lies  idle  a  greater  portion  of  the  time.  The  men  produce  very  nearly  as  much  in  8 
hours  as  in  12.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  8-hour  law  were  adopted  gener&lly 
for  manufacturing  and  other  vocations.     (626-628. ) 

Mr.  Callis,  formerly  a  miner,  thinks  that  the  8-hour  law  of  Utah  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  miners,  has  resulted  in  marked  improvement  of  their  social  and  intel- 
lectual condition,  and  has  had  no  noticeable  effect  upon  the  employers.     (631,  636.) 

4.  Sunday  worL — Mr.  Hammond,  secretary  of  State,  says  that  the  law  of  Utah  for- 
bids unnecessarv  work  on  Sunday,  and  that  it  is  generally  observed,  though  work  in 
smelters  and  otner  work  of  the  kind  continues  on  Sunday.     (620.) 

Mr.  Terhune,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter.  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that 
he  regards  it  as  hiehly  advant£^:eous  to  give  men  1  day  of  rest  in  7.  Smelters  must 
run  continuously,  but  under  his  management  men  were  able  to  get  1  weekly  rest  day 
if  they  desired.  The  mines  that  he  is  familiar  with  run  on  Sunday.  For  this  there 
is  no  industrial  or  technical  reason.  There  may  be  a  moral  reason,  in  that  the  miners 
in  some  camps  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves  if  they  did  not  work,  and 
might  spend  their  time  at  saloons,  particularly  where  there  are  no  churches.  (596, 
603.) 

Mr.  Hanauer,  a  former  smelter  owner,  Utah,  says  that  smelters  necessarily  run  on 
Simdays,  though  it  is  usual  to  have  relief  men,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  par- 
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ticular  man  to  work  continuously.  Indeed,  during  the  summer  months  the  men 
habitually  take  vacations,  and  do  not  work  more  than  20  days  per  month.  Sunday 
work  is  regularly  practiced  in  many  mines.  It  would  be  better  if  the  men  had  Sim- 
day  off,  provided  they  would  actually  rest.  The  most  of  them,  instead  of  resting, 
would  carouse  and  spend  their  money  foolishly.  They  are  better  off  workii^ 
steadily.     (610,611.) 

Mr.  Chambers  states  that  in  his  mine,  at  Park  City,  Utah,  the  men  are  generally 
laid  off  on  Sunday,  except  so  many  as  are  necessary  to  keep  the  mills  running.  A 
mill  can  not  be  shut  down  any  more  than  a  smelter;  it  costs  nearly  2  days'  work 
to  shut  it  down  and  start  it  up  asain.  It  would  be  better  if  Sunday  labor  could  be 
avoided,  provided  the-  saloons,  cumce  halls,  and  gambling  houses  are  closed  and  the 
miners  can  go  to  church  or  get  recreation  that  will  not  injure  them  physically. 
(588.) 

Mr.  Newhouse,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  states  that  all  work  that  can  be  stopped  on  Sunday  is  stopped,  such 
as  construction  work  and  the  smelting  of  bullion;  but  a  portion  of  the  furnaces 
have  to  be  run  continuously.  The  roasting  men  work  7  days  per  week  imtil  they 
fail;  then  they  take  a  rest  tor  a  week  or  two  and  come  back  again.    (297.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  oo£d  mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  the  men  generally  work 
6  days  in  the  week  in  Utah  coal  mmes.    (625,  626. ) 

Mr.  Sharp,  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  Utah,  says  that  its  miners  do 
not  work  on  Sundays  except  when  the  mine  is  crowded  with  orders.     (639. ) 

Mr.  Allen,  mine  operator,  has  given  careful  attention  to  the  results  of  Sunday 
work,  and  is  convinced  that  the  men  lose  as  many  days  in  a  year,  or  more,  if  they 
try  to  work  7  days  in  the  week  than  if  they  rest  on  Sunday.  He  believes  it  would 
be  better  for  the  men  and  for  the  company  if  no  Sunday  work  were  done,  unless  on 
account  of  some  absolute  necessity,  such  as  pumping  a  wet  mine.  The  general  prao* 
tioe  in  Utah  is  to  work  on  Sundays.     (571,  578.) 

I.  Safety  and  sanitation  of  mlnef  and  fmeltert.— 1.  InspeetUm  ofmineB. 
Colorado, — Mr.  Lee,  commissioner  of  mines  of  Colorado,  testifies  that  there  are  two 
inspectors  in  connection  with  his  office,  but  that  the  force  is  entirely  inadequate. 
The  inspectors  have  never  been  able  to  get  around  to  all  of  the  mines.  They  are  con- 
tinually making  inspections,  but  most  of  them  are  on  the  basis  of  complaints,  and  the 
inspectors  are  compelled  to  go  from  one  side  of  the  State  to  the  other  on  this  account. 
No  attention  is  paid  to  complaints  not  signed  in  good  faith.  Many  complaints  are 
made  in  spite  by  dischargea  men,  but  there  are  also  many  valid  complamts.  The 
employers  often  ask  for  f^ivice  from  the  inspectors  and  are  always  wiilins  to  have 
them  enter  the  mines.  Mr.  Lee  thinks  four  more  inspectors  would  be  needed  to  do 
the  work  satisfactorily.     (234,  236.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  the  Colorado  laws 
regarding  the  safety  and  sanitary  condition  of  mines  are  entirely  worthless,  because 
they  are  not  enforced.  The  law  requires  that  mines  be  examined  once  a  month;  he 
does  not  think  they  are  examined  oftener  than  once  in  6  months.  There  is  only  1 
inspector  with  1  deputy,  and  he  does  not  believe  they  could  make  examinations 
oftener.  Even  when  the  inspector  directs  changes  to  be  made  these  directions  can 
not  be  enfon^  for  lack  of  penalties.  He  contrasts  the  condition  in  Colorado  with 
the  condition  in  England,  wnere,  he  says,  the  inspector's  department  is  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  S&te,  and  mine  owners  have  to  attend  to  the  ventilation  and  sani- 
tary condition  of  their  mines.     (327,  338. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  Colorado  metal  miner,  says  that  there  have  been  mine  inspectors 
in  that  State  for  about  10  years.  He  has  been  mining  in  the  State  during  the  most 
of  that  time,  and  he  has  seen  a  deputy  inspector  just  once.  The  inspector  went 
through  a  mine  where  there  were  about  200  men  in  about  20  minutes.  The  mines 
ought  to  be  inspected  at  least  once  in  3  months.  The  companies  think  that  men  are 
cheaper  than  timber,  and  leave  the  mines  insufficiently  supported.  The  timbering 
and  the  machinery,  as  well  as  the  ventilation,  ought  to  be  carefully  looked  ^ter  by 
the  State.    (358.) 

Mr.  DoTLB,  a  director  of  the  Portiand  Grold  Mining  Company,  says  that  the  mine- 
inspection  laws  of  Colorado  amount  to  nothing.  The  force  of  inspectors  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  enforce  them.  The  mines  should  be  inspected  every  30  days.  In  practice 
no  mine  is  inspected  except  after  a  man  has  been  Killed.  Mr.  Doyle  thinks  that  the 
sanitary  and  personal-safety  mining  laws  of  Colorado  are  sufficient  if  they  were 
enforced;  but  they  are  not  enforced.     (369. ) 

Mr.  Beaman,  01  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Compan)r,  says  that  the  laws  relating 
to  mine  escapes,  ventilation,  and  other  appliances,  and  insplections,  have  been  of  no 
disadvantage  to  the  coal  mining  industry.  Just  such  thinss  were  used  before  the 
law  was  piused.  ^e  companies  generally  go  even  beyond  what  the  law  xequires. 
(266.) 
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2.  Jvutpedton  latoSj  Utah  and  Idaho. — Mr.  Hamxond,  secretary  of  state  of  Utah, 
states  that  there  is  a  law  in  Utah  for  the  inspection  of  coal  mines,  but  none  for  the 
inspection  of  metal  mines.  He  does  not  know  why  the  metal  mines  are  not  inclnded. 
There  has  been  no  agitation  of  the  question,  and  he  supposes  that  the  laws  are 
recarded  as  sufficient.     (618,  619,  622.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  thoush  there  is  no 
inspection  law  for  the  metal  mines  of  the  State,  one  is  as  much  needed  for  them  as 
for  coal  mines.  Several  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  legislature  to  get  such  a  law, 
but  tiiev  have  been  defeated  through  the  opposition  of  the  mine  owners.     (628, 630. ) 

Mr.  Thomas  states  that  it  is  his  duty  to  mspect  the  coal  mines  of  Utah,  both  when 
called  upon  and  of  his  own  motion.  He  has  no  assistants.  The  coal  mines  of  Utah 
are  in  ffood  condition.     (622,  629. ) 

Mr.  Chambkbs,  mine  operator,  states  that  while  there  is  a  law  for  the  inspection 
of  coal  mines,  it  does  not  apply  to  metal  mines.  There  are  no  regulations  as  to  the 
ventilation  or  timbering  or  safety  appliances  of  metal  mines.     (58i5. ) 

Mr.  Callis,  county  aStomey  of  Summit  County,  and  formerly  a  coal  miner,  savs 
that  the  absence  of  a  mine  inspection  law  for  the  metal  mines  of  Utah  is  due  to  tne 
opposition  of  the  owners.  When  he  was  in  the  legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
regulate  the  metal  mines,  but  the  preponderance  of  feeling  seemed  to  be  against  it, 
and  it  was  defeated.  Mr.  Callis  voted  against  it,  believing  that  the  measure  was  not 
suited  to  correct  the  evils  it  was  aimed  at,  though  the  silver  miners  need  j^rotection, 
and  the  silver  mines  are  just  as  much  in  need  of  proper  means  of  ventilation  as  the 
coal  mines.  The  lai^r  mines  are  very  well  ventilated.  The  air  which  is  pumped  in 
to  work  the  pneumatic  drills  is  a  considerable  aid  in  ventilation.  The  worst  lack  of 
ventilation  appears  in  the  small  mines  worked  bv  prospectors,  and  in  this  fact  Hes 
one  great  difficulty  in  the  application  of  a  law.     (o3o,  637. ) 

Mr.  Callis  thinks  that  the  Utah  laws  regarding  ventilation  should  be  a  little  more 
strictly  enforced.  The  ventilation  of  coal  mines  has  recently  been  much  improved, 
but  in  some  of  the  most  active  mines  there  is  still  need  of  improvement.     (633, 634. ) 

Mr.  BuRBnx}B  thinks  that  the  mining  inspection  system  m  Idaho  is  a  rather  per- 
functory affair,  and  that  the  mine  owners  themselves  are  inclined  to  keep  tneir 
mines  in  a  safe  condition  and  well  ventilated  without  any  legal  reg^ations.     (459. ) 

8.  SanUation  and  9afeiy  of  metal  mines, — ^Mr.  Allen,  mine  operator,  states  that  the 
best  metal  mines  of  Utah  are  kept  in  good  condition  and  well  ventilated.  The  man 
who  is  up  to  his  business  knows  that  he  is  the  loser  if  he  does  not  have  proper  venti- 
lation. If  the  mine  is  not  cleared  of  smoke  the  men  can  not  work  properly.  More- 
over, the  good  miners  see  that  this  matter  is  attended  to.     (576. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan  states  that  a  good  many  lives  would  be  saved  every  year  by  the  use 
of  a  cage  inclosed  at  the  sides  so  that  men  could  not  fall  or  be  knocked  from  it. 
Many  cages  have  safety  catches,  but  not  all.  Accidents  do  not  often  happen  for 
lack  of  them.  There  snould  be  a  limit  to  the  depth  that  can  be  worked  with  one 
bucket  When  a  certain  depth  is  reached  the  company  should  be  reiquired  to  set  a 
hoist  at  a  station  down  in  the  mine.  The  use  of  excessively  long  single  lifts,  run- 
ning from  800  to  900  feet,  greatly  increases  the  danger.     (357. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan  r^jards  electricity  as  an  unsafe  motive  power  for  mines.  He  has 
known  of  the  killing  of  a  number  of  men  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district  by  electric 
hoists,  through  the  accidental  charging  of  the  hoisting  apparatus.  The  operation  of 
the  electric  hoist  is  also  uncertain.     (^6,  357. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan  states  that  the  ventilation  of  the  metal  mines  is  ^nerally  very  poor. 
There  is  no  regular  system  of  ventilation.  Occasionally,  in  {particularly  bad  places, 
a  fan  is  put  in  which  blows  air  through  a  pipe  into  a  certain  drift  or  sometimes  into 
3  or  4.  It  is  not  usually  attempted  to  ventilate  the  whole  mine.  One  man  was 
recently  killed  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district  on  account  of  bad  air,  and  another  is  in 
the  hospital  on  account  ol  injuries  received  through  being  overcome  by  bad  air.  It 
is  a  common  occurrence  for  a  man  to  become  senseless  from  this  cause.  He  is  gen- 
erally carried  out  and  lies  somewhere  imtil  he  gets  over  it,  and  then  goes  to  work 
again.     (357,  358.) 

The  witness  states  further  that  the  smoke  of  the  blasting  powder  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  bad  air  in  the  mines.  The  men  are  expected  to  shoot  the  blasts  at  the  ends  of 
their  shifts.  If  one  shift  does  not  follow  another  immediatelv,  as  it  need  not  if  they 
work  10  hours,  the  smoke  may  have  time  to  get  out  before  tne  next  shift  comes  on. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  it  to  escape  if  one  shift  follows  another  immediately;  and 
this  is  espedaltv  likely  to  happen  with  8-hour  shifts.  When  men  work  8-hour  shifts 
they  usually  take  about  20  minutes  for  lunch.  If  they  would  set  off  the  blasts  just 
before  going  out  to  lunch,  the  20  minutes  would  give  the  air  a  chance  to  become 
nearly  clear  of  smoke.     (358,  359. ) 

4.  fSanUary  condUUmit  mneUing^  predout  rnetaU, — ^Mr.  Txbhune,  recently  manager  of 
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the  Hanauer  Smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that  the  health  of  the  men  in  that  smelter 
is  injured  by  the  fumes  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  lead.  There  have  been  great  improve- 
ments in  recent  years  in  apnaratus  for  disposing  of  these  fumes,  but  thesr  can  not  be 
altogether  got  rid  of.  The  nealth  of  the  men  necessarily  suffers,  and  it  is  especially 
desirable  in  this  work  that  the  hours  of  daily  labor  should  be  short.     (592-594.) 

Mr.  WmaHT,  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  states  that  in  most  plants  which  he  has 
worked  in  there  are  systems  for  taking  away  the  smoke  and  cinders,  but  that  no  such 
appliances  have  been  put  in  at  the  Grant  smelter  at  Denver.  The  mana^rs  have 
promised  to  do  it,  but  ''always  gave  some  cause  or  other  for  not  doing  it."  Mr. 
Wright  believes  that  the  general  sanitary  laws  of  the  State  and  the  laws  for  the  venti- 
lation of  mines  are  well  enforced,  and  that  in  the  mines  there  is  no  disnosition  to 
imore  the  laws  or  the  health  or  safety  of  the  laborer.  A  man  of  some  education  is 
likely  to  protect  himself  better  against  any  sort  of  danger  than  the  more  ignorant 
workmen.     (315.) 

Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Aigo  smelter,  Denver,  says  that  there  is  no  healthier  occupation 
than  working  in  that  smelter.  Lead  is  not  used  there.  The  fumes  in  the  lead 
smelters  were  formerly  very  iniurious  to  the  health  of  the  men,  but  it  is  his  impres- 
sion that  improvements  have  been  introduced  which  have  nearly  or  entirely  done 
awav  with  the  injurious  effects. 

The  Aigo  smelter  uses  copper  instead  of  lead  for  concentrating  the  gold  and  silver. 
There  are  no  injurious  fumes  in  copper  works.  Even  those  men  who  work  12  hours 
do  not  leave  the  work  exhausted.  They  do  not  actually  labor  over  6  hours,  and  thev 
are  always  fresh.    Practically  no  time  is  lost  on  account  of  sickness.     (371, 376, 377.) 

Mr.  Newhousb,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refimng  Company, 
Pueblo,  states  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  company's  works  is  verv  gooa.  It 
has  built  hoods  over  the  furnaces,  and  has  exhaust  fans  to  take  out  all  nauseous 
gases.  The  health  of  the  men  has  improved  wonderfully  in  the  last  few  years,  so 
that  they  generally  continue  at  work  a  great  deal  longer  than  before.     (301. ) 

5.  QmuniZflory  accuim<tn<ura7Uie.  Colorado, — Mr.  Doylb^  a  director  of  the  Port- 
land Goloi  Mimng  Company,  states  that  the  most  of  the  mmes  in  the  Cripple  Creek 
district  have  blanket  insurance  policies,  exempting  them  from  liability  for  accident; 
11  per  month  is  deducted  from  the  wages  of  each  man  to  cover  the  premiums.  When 
a  man  is  killed  the  insurance  company  settles  with  the  widow,  usually  after  a  suit  in 
court  The  men  have  no  discretion  about  the  payment  of  the  |1  a  month.  (368, 
369.) 

Mr.  Leb,  mine  inspector,  savs  that  in  a  good  many  Colorado  mines  the  employers 
insure  their  men  against  aociaent,  apparently  deducting  the  cost  from  their  wages. 
Men  also  frequently  insure  themselves.     (233.) 

Mr.  Nbwhousb,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
Pueblo,  states  that  that  company  makes  insurance  a  condition  of  employment. 
This  has  always  been  done,  and  the  men  have  never  complained.  There  is  a  notice 
posted  about  we  works  that  such  and  such  deduction  will  be  made  for  hospital  dues 
and  insurance  dues,  and  the  men  enter  into  a  contract  to  this  effect  before  they  are 
employed.  The  company  is  saved  from  liability;  the  Employers'  Liability  Associa- 
tion takes  the  risk  of  any  action  for  damages  about  the  works.  The  witness  believes 
that  the  deduction  for  insurance  is  65  cente  orf  1  per  month;  the  hospital  dues  are 
65  cents  per  month.  This  money  pays  the  company  doctor,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
attend  the  men  and  their  ^unilies.     (298,  303.) 

Mr.  Wright  states  that  the  American  Smelting  and  Beflning  Company  does  not 
impose  any  restrictions  as  to  insurance  upon  its  men  at  its  Denver  smelters.     (307.) 

Utah, — Mr.  Hanauer,  who  is  interested  in  smelters  and  metal  mines  in  Utah,  stat^ 
that  it  is  the  custom  in  his  establishments  for  the  men  to  contribute  $1  per  month 
either  toward  hospital  service  or  toward  accident  insurance.  They  take  their  choice 
between  the  two,  and  they  are  not  obli^^  to  take  either.  A  man  who  should  refuse 
would  not  be  prejudiced  in  respect  to  his  employment  It  seems  to  be  the  universal 
practice  to  take  one  or  the  other.  Mr.  Hanauer  estimates  that  90  per  cent  of  the  men 
take  accident  insurance  and  not  over  10  per  cent  the  hospital  service.  His  company 
has  an  insurance  which  relieves  it  from  responsibility  m  case  of  accident;  it  is  not 
clear  whether  or  not  this  is  paid  for  by  the  contributions  of  the  men.     (608,  609. ) 

Mr.  Terhunb,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter.  Salt  Lake  City,  says  that 
that  company  had  a  system  of  involuntary  insurance  at  one  time,  but  it  became  obnox- 
ious and  was  given  up.  Under  a  purely  voluntary  system,  with  low  premiums  and 
good  indemnities,  90  per  cent  of  the  men  went  in  again.     (595. ) 

Mr.  Chambers,  mine  operator,  states  that  it  is  not  customary  in  Utah,  so  far  as  he 
knows,  to  compel  the  men  to  pay  for  accident  insurance.  The  companies  sometimes 
contract  for  insurance  without  expense  to  the  men.  Some  accident  companies  also 
do  a  conaiderabie  business  with  the  miners  individually.     (585.) 
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Mr.  Allen  states  that  there  is  no  system  of  insurance  under  his  company,  and  he 
does  not  know  whether  there  is  one  at  any  mine  in  Utah.     (572. ) 

Idaho. — Mr.  Burbidgb  says  that  most  of  the  mining  compames  in  Idaho  insure 
their  men  against  accident.  This  does  not  relieve  the  company  from  liability  for 
damage  suite.     (459. ) 

6.  Employer^  liability, — Mr.  Smith  thinks  that  a  rigid  employers'  liability  law  is 
especially  desirable  in  Colorado.  The  existing  law  does  not  protect  employees  against 
injury  by  the  negligence  of  fellow-servante.  So  lon^  as  this  is  true  the  workingman 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  some  influence  in  selectmg  those  with  whom  he  is  com- 
pelled to  work,  and  this  influence  he  does  not  secure.     (226,  227.) 

J.  Miseellaiieous  tcftimonjr  as  to  coBdition  of  labor  in  moantalii 
Staleii. — 1.  Immigration.  Foreign-bom  labor. — Mr.  Smith,  deputy  labor  commis- 
sioner of  Colorado,  believes  that  the  tendency  of  immigration  is  to  produce  an  excess 
of  labor  and  depreciate  wages.  He  believes  it  would  be  advisable  to  restrict  immigra- 
tion to  those  who  possess  a  small  amount  of  wealth  and  who  are  able  to  read  and 
write  English.  There  are  comparatively  few  foreign-bom  persons  in  Colorado  who 
can  not  speak  English.  There  are  a  good  many  swedes  and  some  Italians.  The 
latter  are  very  clannish  and  are  not  a  desirable  class  of  citizens.     (221,  222.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  the  coal  miners  are 
mostly  foreigners.  Italians,  Finlanders,  and  French  predominate.  There  are  also 
Welsh,  Engfish,  and  some  Americans.     (626.) 

Mr.  Hanaueb,  of  Utah,  says  that  the  Finlander  makes  the  best  miner  of  all. 
There  are  many  Scandinavians,  some  Irishmen,  Comishmen,  and  Italians,  in  his 
employment.     (611.) 

Mr.  Chambers  states  that  in  his  mine  at  Park  City,  Utah,  the  miners  are  a  mixture 
of  nationalities,  in  which  the  Irish-Americans  probably  predominate  and  Scandinav- 
ians are  next  in  niunber.  Mr.  Chambers  prefers  American  miners,  if  he  could  get 
enough  of  them.     (588.) 

Mr.  Allen  states  that  the  mworitjr  of  the  men  at  his  mine  near  Salt  Lake  City  are 
English  speaking — Americans,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  There  are  also  Scandina- 
vians and  Finns.  It  is  the  generalpurpose  not  to  have  any  one  nationality  predomi- 
nate, unless  it  is  the  Americans.     (572.) 

Foreign  labor  in  smelting. — Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Argo  smelter,  Denver,  states  that 
that  company  employs  very  largely  foreigners,  probably  more  Swedes  than  any 
others,  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of  nis  company  not  to  employ  too  many  of 
any  one  class,  in  order  to  avoid  clannishness.  He  has  found  American  workmen 
preferable  to  foreign  for  the  more  skilled  parts  of  the  work.     (377. ) 

Mr.  Newhoube,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  says 
that  the  blast  fumacemen  are  generally  American  bom.  Around  the  roasting  depart- 
ment they  are  Austrians,  Italians,  and  a  very  few  Americans.  The  foreigners  seem 
better  adapted  to  that  class  of  work.  The  witness  has  not  found  colored  labor  very 
satisfactory,  on  account  of  a  lack  of  ability  for  continuous  work.     (296. ) 

Mr.  Terhune,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter.  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that 
in  that  smelter  the  Scandinavians  probably  predominated.  There  were  Germans, 
Irishmen,  Englishmen,  Welshmen,  and  native  Americans.     (595. ) 

Mr.  Wright,  of  the  smeltemien's  union,  says  that  he  thinks  about  one-third  of 
the  men  in  the  Colorado  smelters  are  foreigners.  They  are  largely  Swedes,  Austrians, 
and  Scandinavians.  The  foreigners  need  some  restraint  when  there  is  any  trouble, 
but  in  times  of  peace  they  are  as  fine  workmen  as  are  to  be  had.  They  are  improving 
and  learning  to  be  good  citizens.  The  Swedes  especially  are  anxious  to  become  citi- 
zens and  educate  themselves.     (313. ) 

2.  Importation  of  labor.  Contract  labor. — Mr.  Coates,  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of 
Colorado,  says  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has  imported  a  large  num- 
\)er  of  negroes  from  the  Southern  States,  under  contract,  into  their  works  in  the  city 
of  Pueblo.  There  was  also  a  lai^e  importation  from  Missouri  under  contract  during 
the  Leadville  trouble  in  1896.  Attempts  were  made  to  the  same  end  in  the  Northern 
coal  strikes  in  1898.  He  does  not  think  there  is  any  State  law  prohibiting  importation 
of  lalx>r.  He  regards  such  importation  as  detrimental  to  the  State,  and  especially  to 
the  men  who  are  displaced,  who  may  have  been  employed  many  years  and  may  have 
built  homes  which  they  have  supposed  to  be  permanent.  The  laborers  imported  are 
usually  of  a  low  and  ignorant  class,  and  Mr.  Coates's  own  county  is  to-day  under 
great  expense  in  the  way  of  criminal  prosecutions  and  public  charity  as  a  result  of 
the  importation  of  laborers.  Such  importations  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  waj?es, 
and  the  employers  nearly  always  make  provision  for  the  displacing  of  organized 
labor.  He  oelieves  that  the  companies  find  their  best  method  of  importing  laborers 
to  be  by  sending  personal  representatives  to  the  districts  where  men  can  be  found. 
The  laborers  are  mduced  to  come  by  various  misrepresentations,  and  especially  by 
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aaeurances  of  permanent  employment,  which  are  disregarded  when  the  interests  of 
the  company  demand  it.  As  a  rule,  such  laborers  are  not  English  speaking.  Few 
English-speaking  people  will  make  a  contract  to  take  someone  else's  job.  m  conse- 
quence of  the  agitation  against  foreign  importation  large  companies  now  go  to  the 
Southern  States  and  get  negroes.  A  law  ought  to  be  passed  to  prevent  companies 
from  importing  men  to  take  the  place  of  strikers.  Mr.  Coatee  would  not,  however, 
favor  a  law  to  prevent  anyone  from  voluntarily  coming  into  the  State.  (248,  249, 
257.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  he  has  known  of  only 
one  case  in  which  men  have  been  brought  under  contract  from  other  States  to  the 
coal  mines  of  Colorado  to  break  a  strike.  In  that  case  the  strikers  sent  men  to  Den- 
ver and  stationed  some  at  the  station  there,  and  had  others  visit  the  boarding  houses 
and  lodging  houses  to  persuade  men  not  to  go  to  the  mines  where  the  stnke  was. 
In  some  cases  men  who  came  to  the  mines  and  were  persuaded  to  return  were  sent 
home  at  the  expense  of  the  union.  Mr.  Clark  thinks  there  ought  to  be  a  law  for- 
bidding any  company  to  bring  laborers  from  another  State  to  take  the  place  of  men 
out  on  a  strike.     (328, 329. ) 

Mr.  Grant  says  that  the  importation  of  miners  from  other  States  is  a  somewhat 
frequent  method  of  meeting  strikes  in  the  precioue-metal  mines.  Men  have  been 
imported  from  Missouri  at  times  for  this  purpose.     (197.) 

Mr.  Smith,  deputy  commissioner  of  labor,  refers  to  the  importation  of  labor  from 
Missouri  and  other  States  in  connection  witn  the  strikes  at  Leadville.  He  says  that 
the  men  imported  were  *^  the  worst  lot  of  all-around  thugs"  that  ever  came  in  a  body 
to  Colorado,  and  yet  a  militia  company  was  oi^^anized  mr  the  purpose  of  protecting 
them  from  interference.  He  thinks  laws  prohibiting  such  practices  desirable.  Mr. 
Smith  also  says  that  recently  a  considerable  number  of  colored  laborers  have  been 
imported  to  work  in  the  Colorado  Iron  Works  at  Pueblo.     (215, 222. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  says  that  numbers  of  people  have  been 
brought  into  that  State  under  contract,  when  there  were  a  lai^  number  of  unem- 
ployed in  the  State  looking  for  work.  He  thinks  that  it  should  be  forbidden  to 
carry  labor  under  contract  from  one  State  to  another,  or  from  one  part  of  the  State 
to  another.     (351. 356. ) 

Mr.  Wright,  oi  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  does  not  know  that  the  Colorado  smelt- 
ers have  ever  brought  in  any  labor  under  contract.  There  have  been  temporary 
scarcities  of  labor,  lasting  only  throug[h  the  hot  season,  and  at  such  times  the  smelt- 
ers have  sometimes  made  contracts  with  local  employment  agencies.     (3130 

Mr.  Newhouse,  manacer  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Befining  Company, 
states  that  his  company  nas  never  introduced  labor  into  iSi  Pueblo  plant  from  other 
States.  It  did  take  Italian  labor  from  New  York  to  its  Mexican  plants  at  one  time, 
but  has  ceased  to  do  so.    It  has  found  the  Mexican  labor  preferable.     (297,  304.) 

Mr.  Hammond,  secretary  of  state  of  Utah,  says  that  that  State  has  no  law  pro- 
hibiting the  bringing  of  foreign  labor  under  contract  from  other  States,  but  that  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  luis  occurred,  to  his  knowledge.     (620. ) 

Mr.  Allen,  mine  oi>erator,  has  never  known  of  the  bringing  of  any  labor  into 
Utah  under  contract,  either  from  abroad  or  from  other  States.     (d69.  ) 

3.  Colored  labor. — Mr.  Bbaman,  secretarv  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Companv, 
states  that  of  its  7,500  employees  probably  500  are  colored.  They  were  brought 
from  the  South.  They  are  employed  both  at  the  steel  works  ana  at  the  mines. 
They  are  less  siven  to  strikes  than  white  laborers  and  not  so  subject  to  agitation,  and 
are  fully  equal  to  white  labor  in  endurance  and  steadiness  of  work.  lor  the  most 
part  they  are  common  laborers.  In  some  places  the  work  is  hot,  and  colored  men 
probably  stand  the  L^sat  better  than  white. 

Japanese  are  now  being  employed  in  Idaho.  The  witness  has  found  non-English- 
speaking  men  less  desirable  than  those  who  speak  English,  being  less  intelligent, 
more  vicious  and  clannish,  and  more  easily  led  mto  violence.     (27^272,  281. ) 

Mr.  Wright,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  does  not  know  that 
any  colored  labor  has  ever  been  brought  to  the  Colorado  smelters  under  contract. 
He  has  known  of  only  one  trial  of  colored  labor  at  a  smelter.    The  Globe  Smelter 

{>ut  in  60  colored  men  one  morning,  and  at  night  only  4,  Mr.  Wright  believes,  were 
eft  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  colored  men  had  all  quit.  They  said  they  could 
not  stand  the  heat  Mr.  Wright's  opinion  is  that  the  labor  is  too  continuous  for 
them.  There  is  no  prejudice  against  colored  men  at  the  smelters,  and  if  they  were 
employed  there  they  would  be  received  into  the  imion.     (313,  318.) 

Mr.  Newhouse,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Befining  Company, 
Pueblo,  states  that  that  company  has  not  tried  colored  labor  very  much,  and  has  not 
liked  what  it  ban  tried  because  of  a  lack  of  ability  for  oontd&mous  work.     (296. ) 
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Mr.  Hill  states  that  the  Argo  smelter,  Denver,  does  not  employ  any  colored  labor. 
(377.) 

Mr.  Hanausr,  of  Utah,  says  that  he  has  not  employed  any  colored  labor  in  his 
mines  or  smelters.     (611.) 

Mr.  Allbn  states  that  there  is  no  colored  labor  at  his  mine  near  Salt  Lake  City. 
(672.) 

4.  Employment  of  chMren.'—'i&x,  Ooatss,  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  lAbor,  says 
that  the  legislature  of  Ck>lorado  in  1899  passed  a  law  forbidding  children  to  so  to  work 
before  reaching  the  age  of  14,  but  industrial  conditions  are  such  that  public  senti- 
ment allows  the  law  to  be  evaded.  Many  people — widows — are  dependent  upon 
their  children  for  support.  Public  sentiment  sustains  the  allowing  of  such  children 
to  go  to  work  because  parents  and  children  would  otherwise  become  the  subjectB  of 
charity.  Mr.  Ooates  thinks  it  is  the  business  of  the  school  directors  to  enforce  the 
Law,  but  save  that  in  his  own  school  district  the  directors  know  of  many  instances 
where  the  law  is  violated,  and  he  thinks  they  pay  little  attention  to  it  He  knows 
of  no  instance  where  the  law  has  been  enforced  except  through  the  efforts  of  organ- 
ized labor;  and  even  organized  labor  has  almost  been  obliged  to  desist  because  of 
hostile  public  sentiment.     (258. ) 

Mr.  Smith,  deputy  commissioner  of  labor,  says  that  tnere  is  a  law  in  Colorado 
compelling  the  attendance  of  children  upon  schools  at  least  14  weeks  in  each  year. 
He  does  not  think  that  further  legislation  is  especially  necessary.  The  employment 
of  children  ^nerally  is  injurious  to  adult  labor.  In  many  cases  a  boy  of  12  or  14  can 
run  a  machme  as  well  as  a  grown  man,  thus  depriving  the  latter  of  employment. 
(220,  226.) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that  the  social  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  workers  is  improved  by  the  law  which  prevents  the  employment  of 
children  in  mines  and  factories.  He  would  raise  the  age  of  emplovment  to  18  years. 
He  would  not  make  any  exception  even  in  the  case  of  a  widow  with  a  family  of  small 
children  and  a  boy  or  two  of  the  age  of  15,  16,  or  17.  The  State  should  look  after 
people  in  such  circumstances.     (353. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  some  children  are 
employed  in  the  mines  as  trap  boys,  and  some  boys  go  in  and  work  with  their 
fathers,  he  thinks,  as  young  as  13  years.  He  considers  that  the  eilects  of  employing 
boys  of  that  age  are  bad.     (333. ) 

Mr.  Allen  states  that  no  children  are  employed  in  the  metal  mines  of  Utah.  He 
does  not  know  as  to  the  coal  mines.     (571. ) 

5.  Machinery. — Precious  metal  mines, — Mr.  Grant  sa^  that  constant  improvements 
are  being  made  in  mining  machinery.  The  only  machine  that  would  tend  to  displace 
labor  is  the  drilling  machine,  but  the  witness  thinks  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  few 
laborers  have  been  disijlaced.     (198. ) 

Mr.  Chambers,  a  mine  manager,  says  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  has 
diminished  the  number  of  men  in  particular  metal  mines,  but  does  not,  he  thinks, 
diminish  the  number  of  men  emploved  upon  the  whole.  Mines  are  worked  and 
employ  labor  which  could  not  be  worked  at  all  without  machinery.    (580. ) 

Mr.  Hill  believes  that  improved  machinery  benefits  the  laboring  class  in  the  long 
run.  He  has  not  seen  any  detrimental  effect  on  the  laborer  from  improved  machinery 
in  mining  or  smelting.     (375. ) 

(Joal  mines, — Mr.  Beam  an  states  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  does 
not  employ  machinery  in  its  mines.  It  tried  some  machines,  but  did  not  find  them 
satisfactory.     ( 265,  266. ) 

Mr.  Clare,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  the  introduction  of 
mining  machines  in  northern  Colorado,  by  making  it  possible  to  produce  a  great  deal 
of  coal  in  a  short  time,  has  cut  down  the  average  number  of  working  days  in  the  year. 
He  estimates  that  the  machines  have  thrown  out  of  work  one-third  of  the  men 
formerly  employed  there.  That  number  of  men,  he  thinks,  have  left  the  r^on,  or 
at  least  the  mines.     ( 332,  333. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  also  that  a  man  mining  coal  with  a  pick  will  not  make  so  much 
slack  by  20  per  cent  as  a  mining  machine.     (332.  J 

Smdters, — Mr.  Wright,  of  the  executive  boara  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  says 
that  no  considerable  amount  of  new  machinery  has  been  introduced  into  the  smelters 
in  recent  jrears  except  in  the  way  of  enlarging  the  capacity.  The  use  of  electricity 
hat  been  increased.  The  output  has  been  largely  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men  employed.  *  *  There  used  to  be  30  men  on  10  furnaces,  and  now  we  are 
treating  more  ore  in  the  same  department  with  18  men."  Formerly  the  men  had  to 
go  in  and  tap  the  furnaces  about  every  fifteen  minutes;  now  they  have  to  go  in  every 
three  or  four  minutes.  The  severity  of  the  work  has  therefore  been  very  much 
increased,  and  the  men  are  more  constantly  exposed  to  the  furnace  fumes.  (314, 
319.) 
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6.  Social  condition  of  labor, — Colorado, — ^Mr.  Coates,  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of 
Labor,  says  that  the  social  condition  of  workmen  in  Colorado  is  bettering  as  they 
organize.  There  is  a  continual  improvement  where  the  men  are  brought  together. 
The  trade  unions  generally  have  public  meeting,  say  once  a  month,  for  educational 
purposes.  They  suso  have  libraries  and  readmg  rooms,  which  they  support;  and 
generally  their  social  condition  and  intelligence  are  improving.     (252.) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  thinks  that  the  social  condition  of  his 
associates  is  better  than  it  was  20  years  ago,  laigely  through  the  influence  of  the 
labor  organizations.  The  men  do  more  riding  and  a  little  more  UiinMng.  The 
school  facilities  have  improved.     (353. ) 

Mr.  Wright,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  thinks  that  the 
social  condition  of  the  smelter  men  and  the  miners  of  Colorado  is  improving.  He 
thinks  they  are  more  inclined  to  save  money  than  they  were  15  years  ago,  and  that 
they  read  more  and  educate  themselves  and  their  families  more.  He  has  seen 
no  great  change  in  respect  of  drinkins.  Not  many  of  the  smelter  men  are  hard 
drinkers;  their  health  will  not  permit  tnem  to  drink  much.     (312.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  coal  miners  of  northern  Colorado  is  much  worse  than  it  was  10  vears  ago.  The 
reason  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  that  they  are  able  to  get  work, 
and  this  is  caused  largely  by  the  introduction  of  machinery.     (332.] 

Mr.  Hill,  mine  ana  smelter  operator,  believes  that  the  miners  oi  Colorado  gener- 
ally are  as  well  off  as  they  have  ever  been.  They  used  to  receive  very  much  higher 
wages,  but  the  cost  of  everything  that  they  had  to  consume  was  very  much  higher. 
Mr.  Hill  implies  that  this  higher  cost  would  scarcely  cover  the  difference  in  wages, 
saying  that  the  very  high  wages  led  to  certain  kinds  of  extravagances  that  have  grad- 
usliy  disappeared.  In  a  recent  visit  to  his  old  town  of  Blackbawk  he  has  observed 
an  air  of  thrift  and  a  number  of  well-kept  homes,  which  seem  to  indicate  better  social 
conditions  among  the  miners  than  existed  20  years  ago.     (380.) 

In  Colorado,  according  to  Mr.  Leb,  mine  inspector,  the  men  working  in  the  mines 
20  years  ago  were  of  a  higher  average  intelligence  than  at  present  Many  of  them 
were  college  men  trying  to  make  a  fortune.  A.t  present  a  large  proportion  of  tiie 
employees  show  little  ambition  to  rise  above  ordmarv  wages.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  much  better  social  opportunities  and  opportunity  for  personal  improvement  now 
than  formerly.     (233.) 

7.  Social  conditwn  oj  miners  and  rnneUers, — Utah, — Mr.  Trrhunb  says  that  the  intel- 
lectual, social,  and  moral  conditions  of  the  miners  and  smelter  men  of  Utah  are 
improving.  He  attributes  the  improvement  to  the  entrance  of  their  children  into  the 
public  schools;  to  the  cheaper  price  of  literature,  and  to  their  increased  leisure  for 
mtellectual  pursuits.     (592.) 

Mr.  Chabcbbbs,  mine  operator,  thinks  that  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  miners 
in  Utah  has  improved  very  much  in  15  years.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
mining  districts  of  the  State  are  now  settled  by  a  more  substantial  and  moral  class 
of  men  than  most  new  districts.  It  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  establishment  of  the 
common-school  system  and  churches.     (585.) 

Mr.  Allen,  mine  operator,  thinks  that  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
miners  in  Utah  is  improving.  The  population  of  the  mining  camps  was  of  a  less 
thrifty  class  in  the  early  history  of  the  State,  but  there  has  b^n  no  marked  change 
in  the  last  10  years.     (576.) 

Mr.  Callis,  count;^  attorney  of  Summit  County  and  formerly  a  coal  miner,  thinks 
that  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  coal-mine  workers  is  much  better 
than  it  was  10  or  15  years  ago.  He  attributes  this  especially  to  the  8-hour  law,  which 
has  given  the  miners  more  time  to  study  and  inform  themselves.  Literature  is  also 
more  abundant  and  more  newspapers  are  taken.  The  miners  whom  he  has  worked 
witli  are  sober,  steady,  industrious,  and  economical.  Thev  have  an  increasing  ten- 
dency to  settle  down'and  have  homes  of  their  own.     (631.) 

^r.  Thomas,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  the  social  and  intellectual 
condition  of  coal  miners  is  better,  in  his  judgment,  than  20  years  ago.  He  attributes  the 
improvement  largel  v  to  the  greater  leisure  for  mental  improvement,  due  to  the  short- 
enmg  of  hours  of  labor.    (^626.) 

Mr.  Sharp  states  that  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  miners  of  the 
Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  10  ^ears  ago.  There  is 
some  inclination  among  the  men  to  read  and  try  to  improve  their  intellectual  status. 
The  Knights  of  Pjrthias  have  a  lodge  and  a  library  at  one  of  the  company's  mines. 
(640.) 

8.  Farmers  as  miners. — ^Mr.  Sharp,  superintendent  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal 
Company,  says  that  perhaps  25  or  30  jxjr  cent  of  its  men  work  on  farms,  generally 
their  own,  during  three  or  four  months  in  the  summer.    They  are  generally  more 
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expert  at  mining  than  at  fanning,  ^et  Mr.  Sharp  believes  that  many  of  them  would 
go  away  daring  the  summer,  even  if  the  mine  were  working.  The  number  of  men 
of  this  class  is  perhaps  greater  in  Utah  than  in  Colorado  or  Wyoming.     (^2.  643. } 

Mr.  Allkn  states  that  though  many  of  the  men  in  the  Centennial  Eureka  mine 
own  little  pieces  of  ^und  down  in  the  settlement,  they  are  not  themselves  farmers. 
There  may  be  men  in  other  Utah  mines  who  work  a  while  upon  their  farms,  then  a 
while  in  the  mines;  but  he  has  none.    Such  men  would  not  be  skilled  miners.     (577. ) 

Mr.  Chambers  states  that  in  his  mine  at  Park  City,  Utah,  men  frequently  work  for 
a  time  and  then  work  for  a  time  on  ^rms  that  they  own.  Such  men  are  not  fully 
skilled,  and  get  lower  wages  than  skilled  miners.     (586.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  cpal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  a  considerable  number 
of  farmers  come  to  the  mines  to  work  during  the  winter.  He  believes  this  tends  to 
maintain  the  harmonious  relations  between  miners  and  ndne  owners.     (627. ) 

9.  Oumership  of  homes,  RenU.  Expenses, — ^Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal-mine  inspector 
of  Utsih,  says  that  about  one-third  of  tne  Utah  coal  miners  own  their  homes.  He  con- 
siders the  effect  of  home  owning  to  be  valuable  in  making  better  citizens  and  in  dis- 
couraging intoxication  and  extravagance.     (626. ) 

Mr.  TmtHUNB,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter.  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that 
there  was  an  increased  tendency  among  the  employees  of  that  company  to  own  their 
homes,  and  it  was  a  tendency  which  he  believed  to  be  very  desirable.     (595. ) 

Mr.  Wright  states  that  the  workmen  in  the  Denver  smelters  pay  from  |4  to  $12  a 
month  for  dwelling.  He  would  consider  |8  the  average.  Bents  have  recently  risen 
so  that  houses  which  could  have  been  sot  6  months  earlier  for  $4  or  $5  per  month 
cost  16  to  $8.    Ten  dollars  is  paid  for  a  fittle  5-room  cottage.     (308,  310. ) 

Mr.  Wright  states  that  the  majority  of  the  men  in  the  Denver  smelters  are  men  of 
feunilies,  and  he  estimates  that  tneir  families  would  average  about  five.  He  thinks 
their  grocery  bills  would  avera^  |18  to  |20  per  month.  They  have  to  buy  the  cheap- 
est clothes  they  can.  Mr.  Wnght  has  to  buy  about  a  suit  every  month,  which  costs 
from  $2.50  to  $3.  The  cost  of  living  has  recently  been  increased  by  reason  of  the 
^nersJ  rise  of  prices.  Clothing  bills,  medical  bills,  and  incidental  expenses,  includ- 
mg  rent,  will  consume  about  Aree-fourths  of  the  income  of  the  smelter  workmen. 
Mr.  Wright  has  never  known  any  of  the  smelter  men  to  save  anything,  although  they 
are  very  economioed.  They  necessarily  use  somewhat  expensive  food,  because  of  the 
effects  of  the  furnace  fumes  upon  their  health  and  the  need  of  humoring  their  stomachs. 
They  have  to  have  much  meat,  and  some  variety  of  food.     (308-310,  819. ) 

10.  Character  ofworkingmen, .  Savings, — Mr.  Beaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company,  states  that  the  miners  emploved  by  that  company  are  an  average 
class  of  men,  some  thrifty  and  some  not.  Their  habits  do  not  differ  much  from  those 
of  the  population  as  a  whole.  They  include  Italians,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  colored 
men,  and  white  Americans.  At  the  steel  works  the  men  are  mostly  Americans,  white 
and  colored.     ( 270-272,  289. ) 

Mr.  Nbwhouse,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Companv, 
states  that  the  workmen  are  not  generally  inclined  to  save  their  money  and  Duila 
homes.  A  laige  proportion  of  the  men  are  unmarried  and  live  in  boanung  houses. 
The  Americans  spend  their  money  on  their  families  or  spend  it  in  the  saloons.  The 
foreign  element  are  more  likely  to  save  money  and  send  a  part  of  it  to  the  old 
country.     (295,  296.) 

11.  Marual  condiHon. — ^Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  Utah  coal  miners  have  families.     (626. ) 

Mr.  Chambers,  mine  operator,  Utah,  states  that  the  majority  of  the  miners  that  he 
has  to  do  with  have  families.  Most  of  them  try  to  get  permanent  homes  outside  of 
a  mining  camp,  preferably  in  the  valleys.     (585. ) 

Mr.  l^KRHUNE,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  Utah,  states  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  men  employed  by  that  smelter  are  married  men.  He  believes  that  the 
men  who  have  families  and  homes  are  more  interested  in  their  work  than  others. 
The  company  gave  preference  to  married  men.     (595.) 

12.  UnskiUed  labor. — Mr.  Coates  says  that  unskilled  laborers  compose  the  great 
mass  of  the  unorganized,  but  that  organized  labor  has  in  many  instances  effected 
great  improvements  in  their  condition.  Very  few  statutes  in  favor  of  the  laboring 
man  have  been  passed  in  Colorado,  except  tnrough  the  efforts  of  ox^:anized  labor. 
Instances  are  the  8-hour  law  and  the  $2  pay  for  common  labor.  Few  of  the  unskilled 
laborers  in  Colorado  are  English  speaking;  the  great  mass  are  Austrians,  Swedes,  and 
Italians.  As  they  become  skilled  and  familiar  with  our  language  and  customs  they 
incline  more  toward  organization.  A  number  of  unions  have  recently  been  formed, 
of  whose  members  perEaps  90  per  cent  are  of  foreign  speech.    (246. ) 
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m.   THE  CCEtTB  D'ALENE  STKIKE  AND  RIOT  OF  1899. 

(Testimony  taken  in  Idaho  in  July,  1899.) 

A.  Creneral  ■tatements  a«  to  <»ndlttoiM  in  Ccear  d'Alene  diitiict.— 

Mr.  BuRBiDGB,  assistant  manager  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Minine  and  Con- 
centrating Company,  testifies  that  the  company  is  incorporated  under  Uie  laws  of 
Oregon  with  a  capitEil  of  $3,000,000.  The  stock  of  the  com^ny  is  not  watered.  The 
officers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  are  not  interested  in  the  mining  companjr. 
The  company  has  been  in  operation  about  13  years,  and  during  that  time  has  paid 
dividends  of  a  little  over  1600,000,  being  less  than  2  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  csLpi- 
tal  stock.  Meantime  perhaps  an  equal  sum,  taken  from  earnings,  has  been  spent  in 
improvements.  The  mine  is  a  laige  one,  having  a  long  life  before  it,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  comprehensive  plans.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  handling  ore  has 
increased  the  prontableness  of  the  mine  during  recent  years.     (438,  439. ) 

Mr.  Finch,  of  the  Standard  mine,  says  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  no 
interest  in  that  mine,  nor,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  in  the  Bunker  Hill  or  any  other  mine 
in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  region.  He  has  been  told  this  especially  by  the  president  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  Company.     (500, 505. ) 

Mr.  GiLLj  master  mechanic  of  the  Tiser  and  Poonnan  mine,  believes  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  has  no  considerable  interest  in  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
mine,  although  it  may  own  a  little  stock.  The  mine  is  owned  chiefly  by  D.  O.  Mills 
and  Crocker,  of  San  Francisco,  and  McCormick,  of  Chicago.     (524.) 

Mr.  Sovereign,  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune,  says  that  it  had  been  the  general 
report  among  business  men  and  miners  alike  that  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  was  practi- 
cally the  propert>r  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  although  the  witness  has  no 
authentic  information  to  prove  that  fact.  However,  the  interest  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  did  not  raise  any  particular  animosity  against  the  mine.  The  witness  does 
not  ooubt  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  other  witnesses  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany has  now  no  interest  in  the  Bunker  Hill  property,  but  points  out  that  mining 
stocks  are  dianging  hands  rapidly  all  the  time.     (406. ) 

B.  Caosei  of  itrike  at  Bunker  Hill  and  SalllTan  mine.— The  finding 
of  the  coroner's  jury  in  the  inquisition  upon  the  bodies  of  the  men  killed  on  April 
29,  1899,  describe  the  events  leading  up  to  the  strike  against  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Company  and  the  consequent  riot.  Descriptions  of  these  events,  tallying 
with  these  findings  practically  in  every  particular,  are  also  given  by  Mr.  Burbidgje 
assistant  manager  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  and  by  Dr.  France,  coroner,  and  jphysi- 
cian  of  tiie  Bunker  Hill  Company.  The  description  given  by  the  coroner's  jury  is 
chiefly  followed  below.     (441,  442,  462,  466,  466. ) 

In  1894  the  wages  in  the  Wardner  mines,  including  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  and  the 
Last  Chance,  were  fixed  at  $3  per  day  for  underground  laborerb  and  $3.50  for  miners. 
Union  and  nonunion  men  were  employed  without  discrimination.  In  November, 
1894,  the  miners'  union  of  Wardner  demanded  that  laborers,  including  muckers  and 
carmen,  should  also  be  paid  $3.50  per  day.  The  company  refused,  and  the  mine 
was  shut  down  until  June,  1895.  At  that  time  many  of  the  miners,  especially  non- 
union men,  atid  business  men  of  Wardner  petitioned  for  opening  the  mine.  The 
market  conditions  being  unfavorable,  the  comnany  agreed  to  start  with  the  under- 
standing that  $2.50  per  day  should  be  paid  to  laborers  and  $3  to  miners,  and  that 
whenever  the  price  of  lead  and  silver  should  be  such  that  100  pounds  of  lead  and  2} 
ounces  of  silver  should  together  have  a  market  value  of  $6,  the  old  rate  of  wages 
should  be  restored — a  condition  never  yet  reached.  On  account  of  the  opposition  of 
the  unions  and  the  impossibility  of  continuing  to  work  imion  and  nonunion  men 
together,  the  company  decided  to  emply  only  nonunion  men.  Mr.  Burbidge  adds 
tlmt  the  union  tried  to  keep  men  from  taking  employment,  but  after  a  time  a  full 
crew  was  secured. 

Mr.  DouD,  county  tax  assessor,  says  that  during  the  year  1893  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty between  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  and  its  employees.  The  com- 
pany made  a  proposition  to  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  only  union  then  existing  at 
Wardner,  to  pay  wages  at  a  certain  s<^e,  subject  to  increase  if  the  combined  market 
price  of  lead  and  silver  should  rise,  or,  as  an  alternative,  to  pay  the  existing  rate  of 
$3  for  laborers  and  $3.50  for  miners,  but  with  no  understanain^  that  those  rates 
could  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time.  Both  these  propositions  were  rejected 
by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  another  was  then  submitted  to  tne  effect  that  the  com- 
pany would  pay  $3  and  $3.50,  respectively;  that  it  would  give  preference  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  in  employment,  and  would  not  compel  them  to  board  at  the 
company  boaniing  house.  This  proposition  was  accepted,  and  everything  seemed 
harmomoos  until  the  fall  of  1894,  when  it  was  learned  oy  the  Knights  of  lAbor  that 
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the  Bunker  Hill  Company  was  importing  miners  from  Michigan,  and  even  Italians 
from  Castle  Garden.  The  miners  appointed  a  committee  to  request  the  company  to 
stop  this  practice,  but  the  company,  after  some  discussion,  declared  that  it  proposed 
to  run  its  mine  with  the  same  policy  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  The  men  there- 
upon voted  to  quit  employment  until  the  company  should  recognize  the  agreement 
wnich  had  been  made  with  regard  to  the  organization.  The  mine  accordingly 
remained  shut  down  until  June,  1895.  At  that  time  the  company,  so  the  witness 
declares,  circulated  a  petition  for  the  opening  of  the  mine,  on  the  understanding  that 
when  the  price  of  100  pounds  of  lead  and  2i  ounces  of  silver  should  reach  $6,  wages 
would  be  raised  to  $3  and  $3.50,  the  rates  meantime  to  be  $2.50  and  $3  per  day. 
This  petition  was  signed  chiefly  by  store  men  and  outsiders;  the  miners  were  not 
consulted  at  all.  The  witness  is  satisfied  that  the  price  of  lead  and  silver  afterwards 
reached  the  figure  mentioned,  but  that  there  was  no  increase  in  wages. 

Mr.  Doud  declares  further  that  just  before  the  riot  of  April  29  he  went  in  company 
with  Mr.  Young,  the  sheriff,  to  consult  with  Mr.  Burbidge,  manager  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sullivan  mine.  The  witness  urged  Mr.  Burbidge  to  meet  the  men  and  set- 
tle the  difi&culty  peaceably,  but  he  declared  that  there  was  nothing  to  settle.  Mr. 
Burbidge  admitted  he  had  discharged  many  men  simply  because  thev  belonged  to 
the  union;  and  on  having  his  attention  called  to  the  law  of  1893  prohibiting  the  dis- 
chai^  of  men  on  that  ground  he  declared  that  he  had  taken  legal  advice  concerning 
his  action.     (540-543. ) 

Mr.  Sovereign,  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune,  declares  that  the  value  of  ore 
had  risen  above  the  figure  agreed  upon  as  the  basis  for  higher  wages  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  1895,  and  that  the  company  positively  refused  to  increase  the  wages  and 
repudiated  its  contract.  He  says  that  the  men  then  began  to  organize,  but  were  dis- 
charged as  rapidly  as  their  membership  in  the  union  was  ascertained.  The  governor, 
Mr.  Sovereign  has  been  informed,  asked  the  company  to  arbitrate  the  difference,  but 
it  refused  to  do  so.  After  the  situation  had  become  much  strained,  an  increase  in 
wages  was  granted  fin  April,  1899),  but  not  quite  up  to  the  union  rate.     (393.) 

Dr.  Matchettb  blames  the  Bunker  Hill  company  for  the  strike  and  the  difi&culties. 
The  company  would  not  recognize  the  union,  would  not  hire  the  doctor  the  men 
wanted,  and  wanted  the  men  to  trade  at  certain  stores.  The  company  has  not  run  a 
store  of  its  own  for  some  time,  but  has  a  boarding  house  of  its  own.  The  witness 
thinks  it  is  the  cheapest  mine  to  work  in  in  the  whole  region.  As  soon  as  men 
would  join  the  union  tney  were  dischai^ed,  and  ill  feeling  has  been  steadily  growing. 
The  witness  does  not  think  that  the  unions  are  lawless  organizations,  although  there 
are  some  bad  men  in  them.  The  membership  as  a  whole,  he  thinks,  deprecated  the 
commission  of  any  crime.     (436-438. ) 

Mr.  Burbidge  admits  that  after  1895  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  refused  to  employ 
union  men,  although  a  few  union  men,  who  made  no  difi&culty,  were  perhaps 
employed.  It  was  not  required  that  the  workers  sign  any  paper  further  than  that 
required  by  the  la>v  of  Idaho,  which  provides  that  mines  may  employ  only  Ameri- 
can citizens  or  those  who  have  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  such.  In  sup- 
port of  this  statement  the  witness  submitted  a  copy  of  the  form  of  application  for 
employment  used.     (441,453.) 

Mr.  Sovereign  and  Mr.  Gillen  6a  miner  of  the  Gem  mine)  both  refer  to  the  fact 
that  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  req^uirea  those  seeking  employment  to  sign  a  statement 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  unions  and  would  not  join  them.     (425. ) 

Dr.  France  testifies  that  since  May,  1892,  he  has  been  physician  and  surgeon  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  Mining  Company.  He  is  paid  by  the  men  under  an  agreement  by 
which  $1  per  month  is  deducted  from  the  wages  of  each.  He  maintains  a  private 
hospital  in  connection  with  this  work.     (462.) 

Mr.  Burbidge  says  that  the  doctor  who  cares  for  the  employees  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  mine  is  selected  by  the  men  and  paid  by  them  through  an  assessment  of  $1  per 
month.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  number  paying  one  doc- 
tor in  order  to  justifv  him  in  maintaining  a  hospital.  But  there  is  no  objection  when 
the  men  desire  another  doctor  to  treat  them  individually,  and  they  can  direct  their 
dollar  to  be  paid  to  any  doctor.     (460.  461. ) 

Reason  for  lower  ivaaes  at  Bunker  Hiu  mine. — Mr.  Burbidge  insists  that  differences 
in  conditions  justified  lower  wages  at  Wardner  than  in  the  mines  of  Canyon  Creek. 
In  fact  the  wages  at  the  other  mine  at  Wardner,  the  Last  Chance,  which  employs 
only  union  labor,  have  always  been  the  same  as  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  the  miners' 
unions  making  concessions  and  not  demanding  that  the  same  wages  )je  paid  as  in 
other  mines.  The  Wardner  mines  are  operate  through  tunnels  and  have  good 
drainage  and  ventilation,  while  those  on  Canyon  Creek  are  shaft  mines,  and  are  wet 
and  b£lly  ventilated.  Board  at  Wardner  is  $6  per  week,  and  on  Canyon  Creek  $7 
per  week.    The  Wardner  mines  are  less  profitable,  also.    The  ore  is  not  rich  even  in 
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lead,  and  the  proportion  of  silver  is  much  lees.  The  cost  of  getting  out  a  ton  of  ore 
is  higher  in  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  than  on  Canyon  Creek.  About  one-third  of  the 
niaterisd  broken  is  waste,  aside  from  the  ^t  that  the  ore  occurs  in  separate  bodies  or 
chutes,  making  long  drifts  through  unproductive  material  necessary.  On  account  of 
the  thickness  of  the  vein  in  the  Wardner  mines,  heavy  timbering  and  filling  are 
necessary. 

The  cost  of  removing  water  from  the  Canyon  Creek  mines  is,  the  witness  admits, 
greater,  but  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  has  to  expend  large  sums  in  running  tunnels, 
much  more  than  the  other  mines  spend  on  shafts.  It  costs  less  to  deliver  the  ore  to 
the  mill  on  Canyon  Creek  than  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  where  the  concentrator  is 
about  2  miles  from  the  mine. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  have  been  generally  satisfied 
^th  their  condition.  There  was  no  complaint  among  them,  so  far  as  Mr.  Burbidge 
knows  up  to  April  23,  1899.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  origin  of  the  difficulty  was' 
with  the  miners  on  Canyon  Creek,  who  affected  to  believe  that  the  companies  there 
would  be  influenced  to  reduce  waees  to  the  same  scale  as  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine. 
A  mine  with  a  lower  srade  of  products  can  not,  as  a  general  thin^,  pay  quite  as  high 
wages  as  mines  with  hieher  grades  of  ore,  but  nevertheless  the  mmers  at  the  Bunker 
Hill  mine  are,  on  the  whole,  better  off  than  any  others  in  the  district  The  question 
of  wages  at  the  mine  could  not  be  arbitrated.     (440,  450,  455.^ 

Mr.  MacDonald,  manager  of  the  Helena-Frisco  mine,  also  aeclares  that  it  is  easier 
to  work  in  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  than  in  those  on  Canyon  Creek.  The  Canyon  mines 
are  wet  and  the  men  have  to  pay  about  $15  every  month  for  rubber  clothes,  which 
are  not  necessary  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine.  The  cheaper  board  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
mine  also  justifies  lower  wages.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  producing  ore  in  the  latter 
mine  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  Helena-Frisco  mine.     (482. ) 

C.  Tlie  riot  of  April  39,  1§99« — 1.  Events  immeduOdy  pre(xding  riot. — The 
report  of  the  coroner's  jury  continues  that  earl^  in  April,  1899,  the  presence  of  agi- 
tators at  Wardner  and  the  attempt  to  unionize  the  men  in  the  Bunker  Hill  mine 
forced  the  Bunker  Hill  company  to  investigate  its  rolls  and  have  a  number  of  union 
men  summarily  dismissed .  This  precipitated  the  later  troubles.  On  April  23  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Wardner  union  was  held  and  committees  were  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Last  Chance  mines,  and  to  demand  $3.50  for  all  underground 
workers  and  recognition  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Burbidge  adds  that  only  about  5  out  of 
the  20  men  composing  the  committee  which  waited  on  him  were  employees  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  mine.  The  report  continues  that  the  assistant  manager  promised  to 
communicate  this  proposal  to  the  company,  although  he  declared  that  he  would  not 
recognize  the  union.  A  second  meeting  of  the  Wardner  union  was  held  on  the  same 
day,  and  a  strike  was  declared  in  both  mines,  and  the  entire  body  of  the  union  was 
ordered  to  march  to  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  where  a  demonstration  was  made  and 
the  nonunion  men  were  solicited  to  join  the  union.  Mr.  Burch,  superintendent  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  then  announced  that  wages  would  be  raised  to  |3  and  $3.50, 
but  that  men  joining  the  union  would  be  discharged. 

On  the  following  day  and  again  on  Wednesday,  April  26,  the  Wardner  union 
marched  in  force  to  the  mine,  some  of  the  members  armed,  and  again  demanded  that 
the  nonunion  men  should  join  the  union.  Force  and  intimidation  were  used,  and  a 
number  of  Bunker  Hill  men  did  join  the  union.  Some  of  these  afterwards  returned 
to  the  mine,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  strike  had  effectually  failed.  Work  was 
resumed  until  April  29.     (466.) 

Mr.  Burbidge,  assistant  manaeer  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  states  substantially  the 
same  facts  as  those  presented  by  the  coroner's  jury.  In  addition  he  says  that  on  April 
2M5,  as  the  employees  of  the  fiunker  Hill  mine  were  on  their  way  to  work  in  the 
morning,  they  were  stopped  by  an  armed  mob  of  150  men  and  given  4  minutes  in 
which  to  ffet  back;  they  accordingly  retreated.  At  the  same  time  the  union  mob 
captured  tne  tramway  of  the  mine  and  tied  it  up,  although  it  was  left  uninjured. 
Warnings  were  constantly  being  received  that  the  union  intended  to  destroy  the  com- 
pany's property.  Nevertheless  part,  at  least,  of  the  nonunion  men  continued  to  work 
in  the  mines  and  at  the  mill  up  to  the  day  of  the  riot,  April  29.     (441, 442. ) 

Dr.  France,  coroner,  testifies  that  on  the  morning  of  April  26  he  saw  a  large  body 
of  men,  probably  200,  enter  the  Last  Chance  mill  at  Wardner.  They  were  intending 
to  stop  tne  nonuflion  men  from  going  to  work  at  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine. 
The  witness  saw  a  half  a  dozen  union  men  rush  into  the  mine  boarding  house  and 
come  out  dragging  nonunion  men  by  the  collar  and  kicking  them.  Dr.  France,  as  a 
county  officer,  threatened  to  arrest  one  of  these  union  men,  but  the  man  struck  at 
him  and  ordered  him  to  go  away.  The  nonunion  men  did  not  go  to  work  that 
morning,  but  did  so  in  the  evening.     (463. } 
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2.  Action  of  minen^  unions. — ^The  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury  declare  that  the 
Burke  miners'  union  had  passed  a  resolution,  hefore  April  29,  that  it  would,  as  a 
union,  render  assistance  to  the  Wardner  union  in  the  pending  strike.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  April  29  orders  were  issued  that  the  members  of  the  union  should  proceed  in  a 
b<^  to  Wardner.  The  miners  took  the  Northern  Pacific  train,  and  when  they  arrived 
at  Gem  they  broke  open  the  powder  house  of  the  Helena  and  Frisco  mine  and 
seized  80  boxes  of  dynamite,  each  containing  50  pounds.  On  the  night  of  April  28 
masked  men  demanded  that  the  president  of  the  Gem  union  call  a  meeting  m  the 
morning.  At  that  meeting,  the  hall  being  darkened,  a  laige  number  of  guns  were 
produce  from  the  rostrum  of  the  union  nail,  masks  were  put  on,  and  the  union 
marched  in  a  body  to  the  train.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Mullan  union,  held  on  the 
morning  of  April  29,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  proceed  to  Wardner  and  give  moral 
support  to  the  Wardner  union,  but  it  was  decided  not  to  mask.  On  the  march  to 
Wallace  a  laige  number  of  rifles  were  taken  by  the  Mullan  men  from  a  field  where 
they  had  been  cached.  The  Wardner  union  issued  orders  on  the  night  of  April  28 
that  all  members  should  go  to  meet  the  train  at  the  Kellogg  station.    (467,  4680 

Mr.  Sinclair,  State  auditor  of  Idaho,  insists  that  the  mmers'  unions  of  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  district  have  shown  themselves  to  be  criminal  oiganizations.  Whatever 
may  be  the  terms  of  their  constitutions  or  the  declarations  of  some  of  their  members, 
the  actions  of  these  bodies  show  conclusively  their  character.  The  witness  refers 
especially  to  the  proof  concerning  these  actions  in  regard  to  the  riot  of  April  29, 
brought  out  in  the  testimony  of  the  Corcoran  murder  trial.  (547. )  It  was  shown 
in  that  case  that  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  unions  to  meet  together  and  go 
tog[ether  on  their  lawless  mission.  The  men  received  their  arms  and  masks  in  the 
union  hall.  This  appears  from  testimony  of  the  members  of  the  unions  themselves. 
Although  not  all  of  the  1,000  or  1,200  men  who  were  present  at  the  destruction  of 
the  property  knew  of  the  intention,  Mr.  Sinclair  believes  that  between  300  and  400 
ought  to  be  convicted  of  murder  in  one  degree  or  another,  or  of  arson,  and,  perhaps, 
700  of  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Sincudr  says  also  that  so  far  as  he  knows  not  one  member  of  the  miners'  unions 
has  condemned  the  outrage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hundreds  have  expressed  to  the 
witness  their  approval  of  it. 

This  witness  does  not  believe  that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  with  which 
the  miners'  unions  of  the  Coeur  d' Alene  district  are  affiliated,  approved  of  the  action 
of  the  local  unions  or  knew  anything  of  it  in  advance.  He  is  not  willing  to  charac- 
terize the  Western  Federation  as  a  criminal  organization.     (547,  554,  562. ) 

Dr.  Fkance  admits  that  there  are  probably  a  good  many  members  of  the  miners' 
unions  who  did  not  and  do  not  now  approve  of  the  riot  of  April  29,  and  that  the 
unions  were  probably  not  organized  witn  criminal  intent.  But  they  were,  at  the 
time  of  the  not,  controlled  by  criminals,  and  it  is  known  from  sworn  eviaence  of 
members  of  the  unions  that  criminal  action  was  taken  in  the  miners'  meetings  them- 
selves, as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  coroner's  jury.  These  actions  were  taken  in 
the  halls  of  the  unions.  It  was  the  understandinj^  of  those  who  drew  up  the  govern- 
or's proclamation  concerning  unions  that  these  umons  were  responsible  for  the  crimes 
of  April  29.     (477^478.) 

Mr.  Finch,  a  mme  operator,  thinks  that  comparatively  few  of  the  men  who  were 
on  the  train  goin^  to  Wardner  knew  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  leaders.  He 
believes  the  majority  of  them  disapproved  the  act,  ana  would  have  remained  away 
if  they  had  known  what  was  going  to  be  the  result.  They  were,  however,  ordered 
to  p>  and  dared  not  refuse.  No  public  disapproval  has  yet  been  expressed  by  the 
unions  against  the  riot,  although  the  witness  thinks  that  the  unions'  paper,  the 
Tribune,  nas  repeatedly  denounced  it.    (493-498. ) 

Mr.  Sovereign,  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune,  specifically  denies  that  any  evi- 
dence can  be  produced  to  show  that  the  unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  offi- 
cially authorized  or  counseled  the  acts  of  violence  on  April  29,  or  even  discussed 
them.  The  witness  was  present  at  the  Gem  union  on  April  28,  and  the  ordinary 
business  only  was  carried  on,  except  that  the  witness  himself  made  a  short  talk  as  to 
the  possibility  of  unionizing  men  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine.  Mr.  Sovereign  says,  fur- 
ther, that  the  records  of  the  Burke  union  have  been  confiscated  by  the  troops,  and  if 
there  were  anything  in  them  showing  a  criminal  intention  it  certainly  would  have 
been  made  public.    (402,  403. ) 

Mr.  GiLLEN,  a  member  of  the  Gem  union,  also  says  that  there  was  no  action  look- 
ing toward  lawlessness  taken  while  he  was  present  at  the  union  during  the  two  or 
three  meetings  previous  to  this  trouble.  He  was  not,  however,  present  throughout 
the  entire  meeting  in  either  case,  but  he  understands  that  the  only  action  taken  was 
to  declare  that  the  union  would  give  its  moni  and  iUiancial  support  to  the  strike  at 
Wardner.    (421.) 
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Mr.  Gann,  a  carpenter  and  miner,  declares  that  no  coercion  was  brought  to  bear 
to  compel  the  men  to  go  to  Wardner  on  April  29.  The  witness  thinks  there  was  no 
plan  of  action  formed  until  the  crowd  actually  got  together.  A  Iai]ge  proportion  of 
the  men  took  no  part  in  the  violence.  Many  now  consider  the  crimes  very  repre- 
hensible, althoogh  the  witness  is  not  sure  how  the  majority  would  stand  on  that 
matter.     (487,  488. ) 

Mr.  Gill,  master  mechanic  of  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  believes  that  the  riot  of 
April  29  was  not  approved  by  the  unions  as  such.  Some  hot-headed  miners  had 
recently  come  into  the  district,  largely  from  Butte,  and  these  controlled  the  move- 
ment. The  witness  was  informed  by  members  of  the  Burke  union  that  no  meeting 
of  the  union  was  held  before  the  riot  and  no  action  taken  regarding  it  The  witness 
is  not  a  member  of  the  union,  but  he  has  heard  many  members  denounce  the  action 
of  April  29.     (621.) 

Mr.  YouNO,  ex-sheriff  of  Shoshone  County,  does  not  believe  that  the  miners' 
unions  countenanced  or  directed  the  riot  of  April  29.  He  has  been  told  by  many 
members  of  the  unions  that  they  did  not  know  of  the  plan  until  the  morning  of  that 
day  and  that  no  previous  action  had  been  taken  by  the  unions.     (536. ) 

3.  Seizure  of  train  and  trip  to  Wardner. — Mr.  MacDonald,  manager  of  the  Helena- 
Frisco  mine,  testifies  that  he  was  at  the  office  of  the  mine  early  on  the  morning  of 
April  29.  The  mine  superintendent  told  him  that  all  but  two  men  had  gone  to  the 
miners'  union  hall.  The  superintendent  went  to  the  hall  and  reported  that  euns 
were  being  distributed.  Mr.  Culbertson,  manager  of  another  mine,  was  tola  by 
Paul  Corcoran,  secretary  of  the  Burke  union,  that  the  men  would  simply  go  to 
Wardner  and  come  back  and  return  to  work.  Soon  after,  the  Northern  Pacific  train 
came  down  from  Burke  crowded  with  men.  The  witness  thinks  there  were  at  least 
600  of  them.  Some  were  masked  and  manv  carried  guns.  They  broke  open  the 
powder  magazine  of  the  Frisco  mine  and  took  out  some  giant  powder.  They  shook 
their  fists  and  their  guns  at  the  witness  and  his  companions  as  they  passed  by  on 
the  train.  Out  of  240  men  employed  in  the  Helena-Fnsco  mine  only  2  worked  that 
day.  On  their  return  from  tne  riot  the  men  made  no  secret  about  what  thejr  had 
done.  The  witness  denies  positively  that  he  had  any  connivance  in  the  takmg  of 
the  powder.     (480, 481.) 

Mr.  HmroN,  the  engmeer  of  the  train  which  brought  the  rioters  from  Burke  to 
Wardner  on  April  29,  testifies  that  about  200  or  250  men  got  on  the  train  at  Burke. 
Two  masked  men  came  into  the  cab  of  the  engine  and  declared  that  they  wanted 
the  train  to  go  right  away.  On  the  way  down  the  engineer  was  poked  in  the  back 
with  a  Winchester  rifle  and  threatened  with  a  pistol.  He  was  compelled  to  stop  at 
the  Frisco  powder  house.  The  witness  thinks  that  about  the  same  number  of  men 
got  on  the  train  at  Gem  as  at  Burke,  and  about  200  or  250  also  got  on  at  the  Y  just 
above  Wallace,  having  walked  down  from  Mullan.  The  witness  thinks  that  there 
were  about  1,000  men  on  the  train  by  the  time  it  arrived  at  Wardner,  of  whom  175 
or  200  were  armed  and  masked.  The  witness  recognized  none  of  the  masked  men. 
Mr.  Hutton  was  threatened  with  a  pistol  and  compelled  to  run  the  train  from  Wal- 
lace to  Wardner  over  the  tracks  of  the  O.  R.  and  N.  The  regular  run  of  the  train 
was  only  from  Burke  to  Wallace,  and  the  great  weight  of  the  eneine  made  danger 
that  it  would  ^  through  the  bridges  of  the  O.  R.  and  N.,  while  there  was  uso 
danger  of  collision. 

Tne  witness  declares  that  he  was  forced  by  threat  of  death  to  run  the  train  as  he 
did.  If  he  had  not  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  gang  he  believes  that  he  would  have 
been  killed.  The  officers  of  the  railroad  have  declared  that  they  did  not  blame  him 
for  what  he  did.  Nevertheless  the  witness  was  arrested  and  charged  with  conspiracy, 
although  he  was  afterwards  set  at  liberty  without  trial.     (564-567. ) 

Mr.  SovEBBiON  says  that  he  was  at  Wallace  at  the  time  the  train  load  of  miners 
came  down  from  Gem  and  Burke.  He  understands  that  the  miners  had  loaded  on 
about  80  boxes  of  d3rnamite  at  the  Helena-Frisco  magazine.  It  has  been  rumored  that 
officers  of  other  mining  companies  may  be  implicated  in  the  matter,  especially  in 
permitting  the  use  of  this  dynamite,  but  the  witness  knows  nothing  about  it.  The 
witness  at  first  stated  that  there  were  probably  800  men  on  the  train,  but  afterwards 
said  that  there  may  not  have  been  more  than  400.  Some  of  them  were  masked  and 
armed.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that  more  than  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the 
men  knew  anything  about  what  was  planned,  and  insists  that  no  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  them  participated  in  any  act  of  violence.  Most  of  them  stayed  on  the 
train  while  the  crimes  were  committed  half  a  mile  distant  down  the  track.  Mr. 
Sovereign  went  to  Wardner  on  the  next  train,  about  4  hours  later,  arriving  there 
after  the  explosion.  Many  men  were  then  standing  on  flat  cars  and  box  cars, 
and  the  shooting  of  guns  was  so  incessant  that  the  witness  had  to  get  back  on  the 
train  again.    Mr.  Sovereign  farther  believes  that  between  100  and  200  of  the  Banker 
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Hill  employees  were  armed,  but  that  the  assault  was  such  a  8uri)rifle  that  they 
retreated  hastily.  There  had  been  no  intimation  at  Wallace  that  anything  imusual 
was  going  on  until  the  train  arrived  from  Burke.     (393,  395,  398,  402.) 

Mr.  Baknard,  former  mayor  of  Wallace,  who  saw  the  train  on  its  way  to  Wardner 
from  some  distance  away,  states  that  he  supposed  there  were  probably  450  or  600 
men  on  the  train.  All  those  whom  he  saw  were  armed  and  also  masked.  On  the 
return  of  the  train  to  Wallace  a  good  many  men  got  off  there  and  walked  through 
the  streets,  but  the  witness  did  not  see  any  who  were  masked.  There  was  no  shoot- 
ing or  other  violence  around  Wallace,  and  the  police  oflScer  of  the  city  took  no 
action  at  that  time.     (412,  413. ) 

4.  EverUM  at  ike  Bunker  Hill  mill  (see  also  statement  of  sheriff,  p.  cvi).~The 
report  of  the  coroner's  jury  states  that  the  members  of  the  various  unions  arriving 
by  train  or  on  foot  from  Wardner  came  together  at  Kello^.  After  leaving  the  train 
the  men  were  formed  and  marched  to  the  Bunker  Hill  mine.  A  scouting  party  was 
sent  around  the  foothills  to  command  a  view  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mill.  When  the 
larger  party  came  to  the  mill  office  they  apparently  mistook  the  scouting  party  for 
the  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Companv,  and  nred  numerous  volleys  at  the  hill, 
killing  a  man  named  John  Smith.  Masked  men  then  took  the  dynamite  from  the 
train  and  exploded  it  in  the  mill.  The  office  and  the  boarding  house  were  burned 
down.  Before  the  explosion  several  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  had  been 
seized.  The  mob  captured  a  number  of  the  company's  employees,  abused  and 
cursed  them,  and  then  told  them  to  mn.  While  they  were  running  about  50  shots 
were  fired  at  them.  One,  a  stenographer,  was  slightly  wounded,  and  another,  James 
Cheyne,  was  wounded  so  that  he  died  3  days  later.     (467. ) 

After  the  explosion  they  were  told  to  run,  and  numerous  shots  were  fired  at  them. 
One  of  these  ^ots  hit  James  Cheyne,  who  afterwards  died  from  its  effects.  One 
shot  also  grazed  the  lips  of  R.  R.  Rogers.     (467.) 

Mr.  BuRBiDOE  says  that  early  on  April  29  an  unsigned  telegram  was  received  by 
him  to  the  effect  that  all  the  mines  of  Canyon  Creek  were  closed,  and  that  the  men 
were  coming  in  a  body  to  Wardner.  At  first  instructions  were  given  to  keep  the 
Bunker  Hill  men  at  work,  but  soon  after,  on  advice  that  the  mob  was  armed  and 
masked,  the  Bunker  Hill  employees  were  taken  out  of  the  mine.  The  witness  then, 
fearing  for  his  own  safety,  went  away,  and  did  not  personally  see  the  events  w^hich 
followed.  He  has  understood  that  from  1,000  to  1,200  men  were  in  the  mob,  of 
whom  150  or  200  were  masked  and  armed.  They  doubtless  expected  resistance  from 
the  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  but  they  encountered  none,  and  the  witness 
declares  that  his  employees  had  no  arms.  The  mill  was  destroyed  by  dynamite  and 
also  all  the  other  buildings  except  one.  The  loss  was  from  |200,000  to  $250,000. 
(442.) 

Mr.  BuRBiDOE  says  that  John  Smith  was  a  union  man,  and  his  death  was  either 
accidental  or,  as  many  thought,  was  intended  because  he  was  considered  a  traitor; 
this  the  witness  thinks  the  probable  reason.  The  mob  next  proposed  to  **  clean  out 
Wardner,"  but,  changing  their  plans,  they  took  the  train  on  which  they  had  come 
down  and  went  away.     (443. ) 

Dr.  France  says  that,  although  he  was  not  at  the  immediate  scene  of  the  riot,  he 
was  in  Wardner,  and  was  notified  that  his  services  were  nee<ied  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
mill  for  2  men  who  had  been  shot.  The  train  was  just  pulling  out  from  the  mill 
with  the  returning  crowd.  The  witness  examined  the  wound  of  James  Cheyne, 
who  died  two  or  three  days  later.     (463.) 

Dr.  Matchbtte,  of  Wardner,  testifies  that  he  went  down  to  the  railway  junction  at 
Kellogg  with  a  deputy  sheriff  while  the  mob  was  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mill.  A  man 
with  a  mask  told  nim  that  some  one  was  shot,  and  he  and  the  deputy  started  toward 
the  Bunker  Hill  mill,  but  returned  on  being  told  that  the  man  was  dead.  The  wit- 
ness believes  that  there  were  about  500  men  in  the  mob,  perhaps  100  or  150  being 
masked,  and  most  of  these  armed.  The  witness  is  satisfied,  that  most  of  the  men 
went  through  curiosity,  not  knowing  what  was  proposed.  They  all  returned  home 
promptly  after  the  mill  was  blown  up.     (433. ) 

5.  Action  of  coroner's  jury. — Dr.  France,  coroner,  says  that  soon  after  tne  murders 
of  April  29  he  was  requested  to  go  to  Burke,  whither  the  body  of  John  Smith  had 
been  taken,  and  hold  an  inquest.  Instead,  Dr.  France  ordered  that  the  body  be 
brought  back  to  Wardner,  and  on  May  4  the  inquest  concerning  the  death  of  the  two 
men  was  begun.  Four  hundred  ana  eighty  witnesses  were  examined  and  many 
persons  connected  with  the  murder  were  identified,  some  of  whom  were  in  custody 
at  the  time  the  witness  testified  and  others  not.     (463,  464. ) 

Dr.  France  says  further  that  the  jury  was  composed  of  two  or  three  miners  and  of 
the  principal  business  men  of  Wardner.  No  one  advised  the  witness  in  selecting  any 
of  tnese  jurors.  Although  feeling  was  doubtless  strong  against  the  perpetrators  of 
the  crime,  the  witness  thmks  the  jury  was  a  fair  and  impartial  one.    (471. ) 
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The  chief  conclusions  of  the  coroner's  jury  are  as  follows: 

**From  the  foregoing  facts  the  following  conclusions  are  irresistible: 

'*  First.  The  killing  of  Schmidt  and  Cheyne  was  accomplished  by  an  oi^ganized 
force,  embracing  the  members  of  the  4  miners'  unions  hereinbefore  named,  acting  as 
conspirators,  engag|ed  in  the  performance  of  unlawful  acts,  and  each  and  every  one  of 
the  members  of  said  unions  participating  in,  aiding,  or  abetting  any  of  the  unlawful 
acts  of  the  29th  of  April  are  i^^ally  and  morally  responsible  for  the  unlawful  killing 
of  said  Cheyne  and  Schmidt. 

*  *  It  is  beyond  doubt  true  that  the  details  of  these  crimes  were  skillfully  planned  and 
executed  under  and  by  authority  of  the  central  executive  committee,  or  union,  com- 
posed of  delc^tes  from  each  of  the  participating  unions,  and  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 

^^The  reign  of  terror  which  has  existed  in  the  Coeur  d' Alenes  for  a  great  many  years 
is  due  exclusively  to  the  preaching  and  practice  of  such  doctrines.  So  far  as  the 
immediate  cause  of  this  inquestr-the  murders  of  Schmidt  and  Chevne — ^is  concerned, 
we  find  that  the  said  miners'  unions,  although  seeming  to  have  been  organized  for 
the  laudable  purpose  of  defending  the  rights  of  labor,  have  acted  as  unions  in  the 
violation  of  the  law  of  their  country,  and  in  perpetrating  crime  against  the  laws  of 
the  State. 

''We  chaige  the  murders  of  said  Schmidt  and  Che3me  to  have  been  perpetrated  b^ 
the  said  miners'  unions  and  their  respective  members  who  were  present  and  partici- 
pated in  any  of  the  deeds  of  that  day.  Said  miners'  unions  and  their  members 
aforesaid  were  aided,  abetted,  and  assisted  by  the  said  Sheriff  Young  and  Moses  S. 
Simmons,  William  Boyle,  and  W.  R.  Stimson,  county  commissioners.''    (467-471.) 

6.  Prosecution  of  criminals. — Dr.  France  refers  to  the  fact  that  Paul  Corcoran  had 
just  been  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second  degree  in  connection  with  the  riot  at 
Wardner.  This  man  was  secretarjr  of  the  Burke  union  and  had  taken  the  body  of 
John  Smith  to  Burke  after  the  not.  The  witness  refers  to  the  chaiige  that  undue 
influence  was  exercised  upon  miners  to  compel  them  to  testify  in  the  suit  against 
Corcoran.  He  says  that  there  has  been  no  proof  of  such  undue  influence.  The  wit- 
nesses were  of  course  brought  to  the  trial  under  guard,  since  they  themselves  were 
persons  suspected  of  crime.  In  many  cases,  if  not  in  all.  they  were  instructed  by 
the  State's  attorney  that  they  need  not  ^ve  evidence  whicn  would  incriminate  them. 
Dr.  France  made  no  promises  of  immunity  and  knows  of  none  being  made. 

The  witness  says  further  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  testimony,  about  40  indictments 
had  been  found  against  the  rioters.  Most  of  these  were  in  the  Federal  court,  on  the 
ground  that  the  United  States  mail  train  had  been  stolen  to  carry  the  dvnamite  and 
men.  Eight  men  had  been  indicted  for  murder  and  conspiracy  in  Judge  Stewart's 
State  court     (471,  472,  476.) 

Mr.  HuTTON,  engineer,  says  he  was  promised  by  the  coroner.  Dr.  France,  that  if 
he  would  identify  the  men  on  the  train  he  would  be  given  his  liberty.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  witness  nad  not  recognized  any  of  the  masked  men  at  the  time  of  the  riot. 
(665.) 

Mr.  Sinclair  denies  emphatically  that  he  has  ever  intimated  to  any  prisoner  that 
he  would  be  dischai^ged  or  otherwise  benefited  by  giving  testimony  against  other  men. 
No  improper  question  has  been  put  to  the  prisoners  and  they  have  not  been  permitted 
to  incriminate  themselves.     (552,  553,  563.) 

D*  Declaration  of  martial  laur  and  Its  Juttlfleatlon  (see  also  County 
Officers,  p.  cv). — Mr.  Sinclair,  State  auditor  of  Idaho,  testifies  that  he  was  given 
power  by  the  governor,  immetUately  after  the  riot  of  April  29,  to  proceed  to  Shoshone 
County  and  tate  whatever  measures  he  deemed  necessary  to  convict  the  parties  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  crime.  He  arrived  about  May  1  and  at  his  request  the 
governor  declared  martial  law  in  force  in  the  district  on  May  3  or  4.  The  witness 
justifies  this  action  on  the  ground  that  the  entire  district  was  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion and  unrest.  The  county  was  in  control  of  a  set  of  incompetent  and  corrupt  oflS- 
cials.  No  arrests  had  been  made,  and  no  attempt  at  arrests  had  been  made.  The 
sheriff  had  not  deputized  a  large  posse,  but  had  still  declared  to  the  governor  that  he 
had  the  situation  well  in  hand.  The  witness  felt  that  unless  men  were  arrested 
immediately  a  large  number  of  the  criminals  would  leave  the  State.  The  importation 
of  the  soldiers  mi^e  it  possible  to  arrest  them.     (544,  562. ) 

Mr.  Sinclair  says  further  that  the  summoninjj  of  Federal  troops  was  made  necessary 
by  the  absence  oi  the  State  militia  in  the  Phihppines  at  the  time  of  the  diflBculties. 
lliere  was  not  a  single  company  of  militia  left.  To  secure  volunteer  troops  was  out 
of  the  question.  Moreover,  the  governor  had  no  power  under  the  law  to  appoint 
deputies  to  make  arrests  and  enforce  the  law.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to 
appoint  deputies,  but  he  had  entirely  failed  to  do«o.  Federal  troops  were  near  at 
hand,  at  Spokane,  and  it  was  natural  and  proper  to  call  them.    If  State  troops  had 
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been  employed,  they  would  have  been  under  the  command  of  the  State  adjutant- 
general,  but  he  had  no  authority  to  command  Federal  troope.  General  Memam,  at 
the  head  of  the  Federal  soldiers,  simply  carried  out  the  orders  of  the  State  officers, 
especially  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  as  representative  of  the  governor.  In  no  case  did  those 
oixiers  go  beyond  the  limit  of  the  instructions  given  to  General  Merriam  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War. 

Mr.  Sinclair  believed  that  the  retention  of  the  Federal  troops  was  still  necessary  at 
the  time  of  his  testimony,  Julv  28,  1899,  in  order  to  protect  personal  and  property 
rights.  It  is  true  that  there  nad  been  no  actual  violence  smce  the  arrival  of  the 
troops.  When  the  troops  first  came  there  was  a  rumor  that  the  miners  were  coming 
down  to  recapture  a  prisoner,  of  whose  arrest  they  had  heard,  but  nothing  came  of 
this  rumor.     (551^  552,  554,  662. ) 

Mr.  Finch,  a  mine  operator,  thinks  that  it  was  imdoubtedly  necessary  that  martial 
law  should  be  established.  If  the  men  had  been  arrested  immediately  after  the  riot, 
the  chilling  of  the  soldiers  might  have  been  avoided,  but  when  this  was  neglected  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  arrest  them  later.  There  were  800  or  900  men  on  the 
train,  and  as  many  as  possible  had  to  be  arrested,  at  least  temporarily.     (499. ) 

Mr.  Sovereign,  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune,  says  that  the  first  arrival  of 
United  States  troops  was  welcomed  by  all  classes,  but  they  have  since  cooperated 
with  the  civil  authorities  of  the  State  to  overthrow  the  county  government  and  to 
restrict  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens.  The  intervention  of  the  troop^s  was 
probably  not  necessary  in  ordfer  to  secure  the  punishment  of  those  concerned  in  the 
crimes  of  April  29,  and  the  troops  have  enabled  the  civil  authorities  to  perpetrate 
acts  which  they  could  not  have  done  otherwise.  The  action  of  the  troops  also  has 
been  cruel  and  heartless,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  colored  troops.  Since  the 
colored  troops  have  been  withdrawn  the  witness  knows  of  no  particularly  odious  acts. 
(393-395.398,399,401.) 

Mr.  Barnard,  ex-mayor  of  Wallace,  thinks  that  the  intervention  of  martial  law 
was,  on  the  whole,  justified  by  the  weakness  and  hesitation  of  the  sheriff  and  county 
officers,  but  that  a  very  limited  amount  of  military  aid  would  have  enabled  the  civil 
authorities  to  apprehend  the  criminals  and  preserve  order.  Perhaps  half  of  the 
people  of  the  community  are  inclined  to  justify  the  placing  of  the  district  under 
martial  law.  This  witness  also  refers  to  comi)laint8  of  cruelty  against  the  colored 
soldiers.  There  was  no  necessity,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  for  the  continued 
presence  of  the  military  at  the  time  his  testimony  was  taken,  3  months  after  the  riot. 
(414,  415,  418^20.) 

Mr.  Gann,  a  carpenter  and  miner,  thinks  that  the  presence  of  the  soldiers  was 
uncalled  for.  The  men  who  were  guilty  of  the  crimes  would  soon  have  come  out 
boldly,  some  of  them  being  proud  of  their  act,  and  could  easily  have  been  arrested. 
(488.) 

Mr.  Gill,  master  mechanic  of  the  Tiger  and  Poorman  mine,  thinks  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  call  on  the  military  authorities  to  assist  in  bringing  offenders  to  jus- 
tice. He  believes  that  there  were  plenty  of  men  ready  to  assist  the  civil  authorities 
in  carrying  out  their  duties,  and  that  no  further  crime  was  being  contemplated. 
(524.) 

PuT^P  fn^n  compelled  to  work  by  soldiers. — ^Mr.  Sovereign  says  that  the  pump  men 
of  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  who  had  stopped  work  in  sympathy  with  the  locked-out 
members  of  the  union,  were  compelled  to  return  to  work  by  the  soldiers  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Lyons.  (392,  396.)  Mr.  Barnard  refers  to  this  fact  and 
adds  that  Lieutenant  Lyons  acted  in  this  case,  he  thinks,  without  any  civil  authority 
backofhun.    (418.) 

Mr.  Gleaet,  a  miner  of  Burke,  testifies  that  on  May  25,  1900,  he,  as  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  Burke  Miners'  [Jnion,  was  asked  by  Lieutenant  Lyons  to  summon  the 
union  men  to  a  meeting.  Mr.  Lyons  addressed  the  meeting,  stating  that  the  pump 
men  of  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine  had  quit.  He  demanded  to  know  whether  they 
had  been  ordered  to  quit  by  the  miners'  imion.  The  witness,  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  told  Lieutenant  Lyons  that  he  did  not  know.  The  lieutenant  thereupon 
declared  that  he  would  give  the  pmnp  men  of  the  mine  5  minutes  in  which  to  return 
to  work.  Mr.  Culbertson,  manager  of  the  mine,  said  that  he  hoped  the  pump  men 
would  go  back  to  work  because  they  were  the  only  men  who  understood  what  was 
needed.  Mr.  Cleary  and  Mr.  Lyons  then  left  the  room  and  a  consultation  was  held 
by  the  union  men.  When  Lieutenant  Lyons  returned  he  declared  that  he  would 
force  the  pump  men  to  work  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  if  necessary,  and  the  men 
went  back  to  work  rather  than  to  submit  to  force.  The  witness  does  not  think  that 
the  pump  men  really  desired  to  go  back  to  work  or  that  their  previous  refusal  to  do 
so  was  simply  due  to  the  compuEion  of  the  union.     (529,  530. ) 

Mr.  Gill,  master  mechanic  of  the  Tiger-Poorman  minei  says  that  he,  as  master 
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mechanic,  reported  to  Mr.  GalbertBon,  the  manager  of  the  mine,  that  the  pnmp  men 
had  decided  to  quit  work  and  that  the  mine  was  fifline  up  with  water.  Mr.  Oulbertson 
aaked  Lieutenant  Lyons,  who  was  present,  to  see  wnat  he  could  do  to  prevent  this 
disaster.  The  witness  was  afterwards  on  the  same  day  told  by  three  pump  men  that 
they  had  been  ordered  by  Lieutenant  Lyons  to  go  back  to  work  withm  five  minutes. 
They  had  decided  to  do  so  since  otherwise  they  expected  that  negro  soldiers  would 
force  them  to  work  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  Their  action  was  entirely  due  to 
intimidation.     (520. ) 

Mr.  Sinclair,  State  auditor  of  Idaho,  savs  that  he  has  understood  that  the  pump 
men  at  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine  were  ordered  to  leave  work  by  the  miners'  union, 
and  that  Lieutenant  L^ons  simply  told  the  members  of  the  union  at  the  meeting 
referred  to  that  it  was  m  violation  of  State  law  to  prevent  the  pump  men  from  work- 
ing. The  witness  considers  Lieutenant  Lyons  a  very  capable  and  discreet  man.  He 
hf^  never  heard  that  an  order  was  made  that  the  men  snould  be  forced  to  return  to 
work  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  if  necessary.     (548.) 

£•  Arreits  of  miners. — 1.  Complaint  as  to  wholesale  and  unwarranted  arrests, — 
Mr.  SovsRBioN  declares  that  after  the  establishment  of  martial  law  and  Uie  arrival 
of  the  United  States  troops  men  were  arrested  wholesale  and  held  in  confinement 
without  any  definite  charge.  Membership  in  the  unions  alone  was  made  a  sufficient 
ground  for  arrest,  and  about  500  persons  were  accordingly  imprisoned,  almost  a  dean 
sweep  being  made  in  the  entire  district  These  arrests  were  made  by  soldiers  under 
the  orders  of  State  authorities.  Most  of  the  persons  arrested  had  no  formal  charge 
made  against  them  and  were  never  granted  trial.  Manypersons  who  had  never  been 
members  of  the  union  were  also  arrested.     (393,  395,  399. ) 

Mr.  Basnard  also  refers  to  these  wholesale  arrests.  He  thinks  that  usually  the 
arrests  were  made  at  the  instance  of  a  deputv  sheriff  and  in  his  presence,  but  by  the 
force  of  the  United  States  soldiers.  The  soldiers  went  up  the  canyon  to  Burke  and 
then  **  took  a  drag  net''  down  the  canyon.  Many  men  thus  arrested  have  been  held 
for  months  without  trial.     (413,  415,  418. ) 

Dr.  Matcheitb  testifies  that  wholesale  arrests  were  made  by  soldiers,  and  that 
miners'  houses  were  searched,  nominally  to  find  arms.  Many  of  those  arrested  had 
been  held  at  the  time  of  his  testimony  for  about  3  months  without  definite  charges 
and  without  trial.  There  is  no  justice  or  law  in  this  action.  Mr.  Sinclair  has  told 
different  men  on  letting  them  go,  that  there  was  nothing  against  them  and  never  had 
been,  but  that  the  autnorities  simply  wanted  to  give  them  a  taste  of  what  would  be 
done  if  they  ever  committed  sucn  crimes.  The  witness  knows  of  cases  where  the 
families  of  miners  would  have  suffered  owing  to  such  arrests,  except  for  assistance 
from  other  people.  The  witness  also  refers  to  threats  witn  pistols  and  abusive 
language  used  by  the  deputy  sheriff  toward  two  men,  named  Shannon  and  Pressley. 
(434-436.) 

Mr.  GiLLEN,  a  miner,  also  complains  of  the  wholesale  and  unwarranted  arrests. 
Men  are  being  discharged  from  the  ''bull  pen"  from  time  to  time,  since  nothing  can 
be  found  a^amst  them.  The  State  auditor.  Mr.  Sinclair,  asks  the  prisoners  questions, 
and  if  their  answers  are  satisfactory  lets  tnem  go.  Meantime  they  have  not  been 
permitted  to  consult  counsel.     (426,  427. ) 

2.  Individual  intiances  of  alleged  unwarranted  arrests, — ^Mr.  Miller,  nisht  watchman 
at  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  testifies  that  he  was  sick  and  in  the  hospital  up  to  May  2, 
although  he  was  sAlowed  to  go  down  into  the  street  for  an  hour  or  so  each  day.  He 
first  learned  of  t^e  riot  in  the  afternoon.  He  condemns  such  violent  action  strongly. 
He  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  on  May  2,  but  was  still  under  treatment  and 
unwell.  On  May  4  a  crowd  of  soldiers  and  men  came  down  the  canyon,  and  the 
witness,  thinking  the  matter  more  or  less  of  a  joke,  called  out  asking  them  if  he  was 
wanted,  and  they  said  he  was  and  arrested  him.     (429. ) 

Mr.  Miller  says  further  that  everything  was  quiet  in  Burke  and  up  to  the  time 
of  his  arrest  There  was  plenty  of  time  for  those  with  guilty  consciences  to  get  away. 
The  witness  was  a  member  of  the  union,  but  never  attended  but  one  meeting. 
(430.) 

Mr.  Babnard  refers  especiallv  to  one  John  Ghiddester.  He  had  been  summoned 
three  times  before  the  coroners  jury^  having  to  travel  about  20  miles  at  his  own 
expense.  When  he  remonstrated  against  this  he  was  arrested.  The  acting  sheriff. 
Dr.  France,  told  the  witness  that  there  was  no  charae  against  Mr.  Ghiddester,  but 
that  he  would  probably  be  a  good  witness.     (413,  415,  418. ) 

Mr.  GiLLSN,  a  miner  and  member  of  the  Gem  Union,  testifies  that  he  was  arrested 
on  theground  of  beins  a  union  man,  although' he  had  oeen  asleep  during  the  day  of 
April  29  and  had  not  Heard  of  the  riot  until  the  afternoon.  He  was  discharged  after 
a  few  days,  there  bein^  no  charge  against  him.  He  was  again  arreted  on  June  23 
on  the  cfajuge  of  intimioiating  nonunion  men.    At  the  time  he  was  talking  with  a  friend 
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and  he  implies  that  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  intimidating  this  man.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  witness  says  that  he  had  intimidated  no  one.  He  had  never  told  anyone  to 
sta^  away  from  work,  although  he  had,  when  asked,  stated  the  facts  concerning  the 
strike.    Mr.  Gillen  was  again  discharged  after  two  days.     (421.) 

Mr.  Creedon,  a  miner,  testifies  that  he  was  arrested  and  kept  in  jail  nearly  9  weeks. 
It  was  only  after  many  demands  that  he  succeeded  in  learning  that  he  was  chaiiged 
with  having  interferea  with  the  United  States  mail  on  April  29.  After  about  6  weeks 
he  was  taken  before  the  coroner's  jury  and  asked  about  "every  conceivable  thing 
under  the  sun,"  most  of  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  mails.  Ue  was  then 
released  on  bond.     (525,  527.) 

^  Mr.  Gill,  master  mechanic  of  the  Tiger  and  Poorman  mine,  testifies  that  there 
were  about  40  or  45  men  under  his  direction  on  April  29,  1899.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  engineers,  pump  men,  electTicians,  etc.,  to  leave  work  at  all  without  danger  to  the 
mine,  and  none  of  these  men  accordingly  left  the  mine  on  that  day.  The  witness 
himself  and  many  men  were,  nevertheless,  arrested  afterwards,  but  when  the  authori- 
ties were  shown  that  the  mine  would  suffer  if  they  were  held  prisoners  they  were  set 
free  after  a  very  short  time.     (519-521. ) 

Mr.  Gann,  a  carpenter  and  miner,  employed  in  the  Tiger  Mine,  at  Burke,  testifies 
that  he  was  arrested  on  May  4,  1899,  along  with  perhaps  300  others.  No  charses 
were  preferred  against  him,  and  he  had  not  been  at  Wardner  during  the  riot.  He 
was  fmally  released  when  witnesses  had  proved  that  he  was  in  Burke  during  the 
time.     (486^89. ) 

Mr.  Murphy,  a  bartender  of  Burke,  testifies  tliat  he  was  not  a  member  of  any 
union  and  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was  planned  on  April  29.  He  tried  to  get  on 
the  traingoing  to  Wardner,  but  it  was  so  crowded  that  he  could  not.  He  did  go 
down  to  Wardner  on  a  hand  c«r  about  4 :30  i n  the  afternoon.  On  May  4  he  was  arrested 
without  any  charge  and  put  with  about  300  others  in  a  bam.  He  was  kept  there  2 
or  3  days  and  complains  of  severe  treatment.  Afiidavits  having  then  been  produced 
showing  that  he  was  in  Burke  during  the  riot,  he  was  let  out.  The  witness  says  that 
civil  officers  were  present  directing  the  arrest  in  his  case.     (431,  432. ) 

Mr.  HuTTON,  the  engineer  who  ran  the  train  from  Burke  to  Wardner,  testifies  that 
he  was  arrested  for  the  first  time  on  May  30,  Mr.  Sinclair  stating  to  him  that  he  was 
charged  with  conspiracy.  He  was  held' without  trial  or  formal  charge  for  2  weeks 
and  then  released.     (565.) 

Mr.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace  at  Gem,  testifies  that  on  April  29  he  met  two 
acquaintances  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  who  could  not  have  been  at  the  scene 
of  the  riot.  Nevertheless  they  were  both  afterwards  arrested.  One  of  them  was  a 
stranger  in  the  country  who  had  been  there  only  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Stevenson  also  submitted  a  series  of  affidavits  made  before  him  as  justice  of 
the  peace  by  12  persons,  chiefly  miners.  Nearly  all  of  these  declared  that  the  affiant 
had  Deen  arrested  without  warrant  or  complaint  and  kept  in  prison  without  trial 
for  various  periods.  Two  of  these  men  declare  that  they  were  not  in  the  State  of 
Idaho  on  April  29,  and  are  strangers  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  region.  One  of  the  affi- 
davits states  that  the  affiant  was  ordered  out  of  the  country  by  a  captain  of  the  sol- 
diers at  the  point  of  a  gun. 

Mr.  Stevenson  himself  was  arrested  at  one  time.  As  a  justice  of  the  peace  he  had 
ordered  the  arrest  of  a  certain  man  who  had  l^een  hanging  around  the  residence  of 
one  Mr.  Goldensmith.  This  man  had  refused  to  answer  before  the  court,  and  the 
justice  had  been  compelled  to  order  the  constable  to  remove  his  cap,  which  was  done 
m  an  orderly  manner.  The  witness  was  afterwards  arrested  and  Mr.  Sinclair  told  him 
that  his  arrest  was  due  to  his  having  allowed  this  person  to  be  "pulled  and  kicked 
and  cuffed  around."  There  were  no  other  chaises  against  Mr.  Stevenson,  but  he  was 
kept  in  prison  for  19  days  and  finally  discharged  without  trial. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  domination  of  the  State  authorities  over  the  legally 
constituted  authorities,  Mr.  Stevenson  states  that  at  another  time  he  arrested  a  man 
for  ill-treating  a  woman;  but  a  deputy  sheriff  or  deputy  marshal  told  him,  "If  you 
cinch  that  man  there  will  be  four  more  arrests  immediately,"  which  the  witness 
interpreted  as  a  threat  that  he  himself  would  be  thrown  into  prison  if  he  pushed  the 
case.     (509-518.) 

Mr.  Sinclair  makes  a  somewhat  different  statement  as  to  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son. He  says  that  the  man  who  was  arrested  by  warrant  of  Mr.  Stevenson  was  a 
nonunion  man  who  had  secured  a  permit  and  wno  was  simply  lounging  about  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  get  work.  Some  lady  made  complaint  against  him  as  a 
vagrant.  When  he  was  brought  liefore  the  justice  his  hat  was  knocked  from  his 
head  and  he  was  assaulted.  One  of  the  deputy  sheriffs  warned  the  justice  at  the 
time  that  a  nonunion  man  was  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  a  union  man. 
Aa  a  result  of  this  action  the  justice  was  arrested  but  was  released  after  examination. 
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The  statemento  made  by  Mr.  Stevenson  concerning  his  retention  and  treatment  are 
believed  by  Mr.  Sinclair  to  be  perverted.  The  arrest  was  justified  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Stevenson  had  disreganied  the  law  in  imprisoning  a  man  on  such  a  frivo- 
lous charge.     (548,  549.) 

3.  JustificcUimi-  of  numerous  arrest*  and  detentions. — Mr.  Sinclair,  State  auditor  of 
Idaho,  says  that  he  discovered  on  arriving  in  the  Coeur  d*  Alene  district  that  almost 
the  entire  community  had  been  engaged  in  the  crime  of  April  29,  and  it  seemed 
necessary  to  arrest  practically  all  the  men  in  the  district.  '  It  was  impossible  to 
avoid  arresting  many  who  did  not  ];)articipate  in  the  riot,  but  as  soon  as  that  fact  could 
be  ascertained  they  were  immediately  released,  every  possible  means  being  taken  to 
facilitate  hearings.  The  witness  supposes  that  probably  more  than  500  were  arretted 
in  the  first  instance  and  that  from  200  to  250  were  still  imprisoned  at  the  time  of  his 
testimony.     (545. ) 

Mr.  Sinclair  says  further,  that  he  believes  the  great  majority  of  those  who  were 
arrested  were  implicated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  crime  of  April  29.  From 
1,000  to  1,200  men  were  present  at  the  destruction  of  the  property,  and  although 
undoubtedly  a  large  number  of  these  were  ignorant  as  to  what  the  unions  had  resolved 
to  do,  yet  the  number  of  innocent  men  does  not  appear  to  be  so  great  as  Mr.  Sinclair 
had  first  thought.  It  is  necessary  frequently  in  every  State  to  arrest  innocent  men 
and  hold  them  until  they  are  proved  innocent.  A  great  many  men  who  were 
arrested  in  the  Coeur  d* Alene  district  have  been  dischai^ed  for  lack  of  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  convict  them,  although  there  is  moral  certainty  that  they  were  guilty  to 
some  degree. 

The  men  arrested  were  not  held  any  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  As 
soon  as  a  grand  jury  could  be  formed  investigations  were  made  and  the  men  were 
either  indicted,  neld  for  further  investigation,  or  discharged.  Some  men  have  com- 
plained that  the^  were  held  without  l)eing  cnarged  with  crime,  whereas  they  were, 
m  fact,  already  mdicted,  although  for  the  sake  of  the  best  interest  of  justice  they 
were  for  a  time  kept  ignorant  of  the  indictment.  Altogether,  between  300  and  400 
indictments  were  issued  from  the  Federal  courts  alone,  and  practically  all  of  those  in 
prison  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  testimony  were  under  indictment  Some  of  the 
mdictments  which  have  been  found  have  not  been  made  public  lest  the  accused  per- 
sons should  attempt  to  escape.  A  few  persons  are  held  as  military  prisoners  under 
martial  law.     (552, 553, 563. ) 

Mr.  Finch,  a  mine  operator,  regrets  the  necessity  which  the  State  authorities  have 
felt  for  the  arrest  of  so  many  miners.  Nevertheless,  there  were  800  or  900  men  on 
the  train,  and  since  these  men  would  not  tell  who  the  ringleaders  were  it  was  neces- 
sary to  arrest  a  great  many  pending  the  securing  of  evidence.  Those  arrested  were 
afterwards  liberated  as  rapidly  as  possible.     (499, 500. ) 

4.  Alleged  arrests  by  muitary  authorities. — Mr.  Gill  understands  that  Lieutenant 
Lyons  and  other  military  officers  frequently  made  arrests  without  action  by  the  civil 
authorities.     (522.) 

Mr.  Stevenson  testifies  that  he  saw  3  men  arrested  by  2  military  officers  without 
the  presence  of  a  deputy  sheriff.  One  of  the  soldiers  who  took  part  in  making  the 
arr^  expressed  a  desire,  in  very  profane  language,  to  kill  some  of  the  white 
men.     (512. ) 

Mr.  Sinclair  says  that  State  deputies  were  appointed  in  large  numbers  and  that 
the  arrests  were  made  by  these  deputies  with  tne  assistance  of  the  United  States 
soldiers.     (545.) 

Dr.  France  testifies  that  the  governor  appointed  a  number  of  men,  who,  perhaps, 
acted  as  United  States  deputv  marshals,  though  the  witness  does  not  know  their 
precise  official  capacity.  Dr.  France,  as  acting  sheriff,  also  appointed  a  few  deputies. 
The  witnees  has  never  heard  of  a  case  where  the  United  States  soldiers  arrested  a 
man  without  direction  of  these  civil  officers.     (475. ) 

Dr.  Matghette  thinks  that  civil  officers  were  present  at  each  arrest  directing  the 
soldiers.     (436.} 

Mr.  GiLLBN  also  says  that  all  the  arrests  which  he  had  witnessed  were  made  by 
deputies  accompaniea  by  soldiers.     (427.) 

Mr.  Murphy  thinks  probably  a  deputy  was  present  when  he  was  arrested.     (432. ) 

F.  Alleged  flltreatment  of  piiioners*—!.  Complaints  of  UUreatment. — 
Mr.  Sovereign,  e<iitor  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune,  asserts  that  the  prisoners  after 
their  arrest  were  abused  by  their  guards,  especially  so  long  as  the  colored  troops 
remained  in  charge.     (395. ) 

Mr.  Gillen,  who  was  arreste<l  a  few  days  after  the  riot  of  April  29,  complains  of 
cruel  treatment.  In  conveying  the  prisoners  to  the  bull  pen  a  n(^ro  prodded  him 
with  a  bayonet  so  that  he  suffered  from  it  for  two  or  three  days.  There  were  35  or 
36  men  in  a  car  l^eing  taken  to  the  prison,  and  they  were  kept  for  over  20  hours  with- 
out water,  and  for  24  hourg  without  food.    While  he  w^as  in  the  bull  pen  he  saw 
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soldiers  strike  two  different  men  severely  over  the  head  with  guns.  One  man  was 
slapped  in  the  face,  pipes  and  knives  were  taken  away  from  others.  The  first  night 
after  his  arrest,  the  witness  and  others  were  compelled  to  sleep  in  a  bam  with  only 
a  little  straw,  under  which  was  a  wet  manure  pile.  Afterwards  the  men  were  com- 
pelled to  build  a  guardhouse,  and  were  ordered  about  with  violent  language.  The 
cruelty  was  chiefly  practiced  by  colored  soldiers.  The  white  officers  were  more  dis- 
posed to  be  kind,  and  there  was  no  8X)eoial  complaint  after  the  colored  troops  were 
removed. 

This  ^'itness  estimates  that  there  were  about  800  men  in  the  bull  pen  at  one  time, 
but  says  that  these  w^ere  discharged  from  time  to  time  when  nothing  was  found 
against  them,  so  that  there  were  only  about  300  there  when  he  was  imprisoned  the 
second  time,  in  June.  Amone  the  prisoners  were  a  good  many  foreigners,  including 
many  Swedes,  who  are  not,  the  witness  thinks,  a  vicious  class  of  men.  There  were 
more  foreigners  than  native  Americans  imprisoned.  Mr.  Gillen  says  that  the  pris- 
oners were  permitted  to  talk  with  their  friends  in  the  presence  of  guards.     (421-427. ) 

Mr.  Gill  testifies  that  practically  all  miners  in  the  town  of  Burke  were  arrested, 
and  that  those  going  out  of  the  mine  were  taken  with  their  wet  clothes,  as  result  of 
which  many  of  them  suffered  severely.     (521. ) 

Mr.  Gann,  a  miner,  declares  that  the  miners  arrested  were  taken  just  as  they  came 
out  of  the  mines,  with  their  wet  clothing,  and  they  suffered  greatly  from  cold, 
especially  on  the  night  after  their  arrest,  when  they  were  kept  in  a  bam.  The  men 
had  no  food  for  the  first  24  hours.  During  their  confinement  in  the  bam  there  was 
great  danger  from  fire.  The  men  were  compelled  to  work  and  were  sometimes 
prodded  with  bayonets.  The  witness  saw  one  man  with  a  wound  over  one-half 
inch  deep  from  a  ba)[onet.  Part  of  the  food  was  fairly  good,  but  at  o^er  times  it 
was  horrible.  The  witness  was  not  personally  maltreated  although  he  was  often 
cursed  by  the  soldiers.     (486,  487.) 

Mr.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace  at  Gem,  Idaho,  says  that  while  he  was  in  the 
bull  pen  he  was  forced  to  work  in  the  kitchen  and  also  outside,  although  he  was  60 
years  old,  and  feeble.  It  was  understood  that  an  order  had  been  issu^  that  if  the 
place  took  fire,  of  which  there  was  very  great  danger,  no  man  should  be  allowed  to 
escape.  In  fact,  the  witness  heard  an  officer  tell  the  prisoners  that  in  case  of  fire 
they  might  run  toward  the  guardhou^,  but  would  be  shot  if  they  ran  in  any  other 
direction.  The  witness  saw  a  soldier  run  his  bayonet  through  one  man's  coat.  He 
also  refers  to  abusive  and  threatening  language  used  by  the  soldiers  in  making 
arrests.     (510-612.) 

Several  of  the  persons  who  submitted  affidavits  in  connection  with  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Stevenson  declare  that  they  suffered  abuse  and  hardships  during  their  impris- 
onment in  the  bull  pen.  One  states  that  he  was  kept  in  a  box  car  for  about  2 
weeks,  and  that  during  that  time  he  saw  2  men  slapped  m  the  face  by  colored  soldiers 
and  another  threaten^  with  an  uplifted  gun  for  conversing  with  a  fellow  prisoner. 
Another  affiant  declares  that  he  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  and  forced  to  dig  in  a  ditch 
at  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  and  also  that  prisoners  were  told  that  in  case  of  fire  they 
must  not  trv  to  escape.  Another  witness  says  that  he  was  kept  in  a  box  car  for 
about  3  weeks  with  other  men  and  that  they  were  treated  like  cattle;  he  was  at  one 
time  knocked  down  by  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier.     (515-^519. ) 

Mr.  Crebdon,  a  miner,  says  that  after  he  was  first  arrested  he  was  placed  with 
others  in  a  box  car  and  that  they  were  given  no  food  or  water  for  26  hours.  When 
he  asked  for  water  he  was  told  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  or  his  head  would  be  shot 
o^.  He  saw  a  great  many  men  who  were  jabbed  with  bayonets  at  that  time  and 
afterwards.  The  men  were  frequently  threatened  with  abusive  language,  and  clubbed 
with  guns. 

For  some  time  after  leaving  the  box  car  the  prisoners,  when  eating  their  meals, 
were  compelled  to  sit  down  on  the  wet  manure.  It  rained  continually  and  the  men 
suffered  greatly  with  cold  and  wet.  After  they  were  moved  to  the  new  quarters  in 
the  "bull  pen'*  they  still  suffered,  since  the  buildings  leaked  greatly.  The  witness 
was  sick  and  suffered  severel)^  as  result  of  this  illtreatment  and  he  was  still  com- 
pelled to  work,  the  doctor  having  declared  that  he  was  able  to  do  so.     (526,  527. ) 

Mr.  Miller,  night  watchman,  says  that  the  men  with  whom  he  was  arrested  were 
taken  in  a  box  car  and  conveyed  to  a  bam  where  they  were  searched.  The  witness 
complains  of  the  illtreatment  received.  The  men  were  compelled  to  sleep  on  the 
floor,  and  he  himself  was  pushed  about  with  a  bayonet  and  threatened  with  a  pistol. 
T^o  days  after  about  20  of  the  men  were  called  out  and  a  few  questions  were  asked 
by  Lieutenant  Holbrook,  after  which  these  men  were  let  go.  While  in  the  prison 
the  colored  guards  referred  to  the  witness  as  a  bad  man  and  a  dynamiter.  Every- 
thing was  damp  and  cold,  while  the  soldiers  declared  that  they  had  orders  to  shoot 
down  the  prisoners  if  a  fire  should  break  out.     (429,430). 
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Mr.  Young,  ex-eheriff  of  Shoshone  County,  says  that  the  colored  soldiers  were 
very  abusive,  especially  in  their  language,  toward  the  prisoners  in  the  bull  pen.  He 
has  seen  them  make  jabs  with  their  oayonets  at  the  men,  but  does  not  think  that  the 
men  were  actually  hurt.     (539). 

Mr.  Young  was  confined,  along  with  Mr.  Stimson  and  Mr.  Boyle,  counter  commis- 
sioners, in  the  guardhouse,  a  small  building  near  the  bull  pen.  The  witness  was 
put  into  one  comer  and  told  not  to  converse  with  the  other  prisoners,  and  was 
threatened  when  he  attempted  afterwards  to  do  so.  After  a  few  days,  however,  con- 
versation was  permitted.  The  guardhouse  was  very  open,  and,  as  it  rained  nearly 
every  dav,  the  prisoners  suffered  greatly,  Mr.  Boyle  especially  contracting  a  very 
severe  cold.     (535 ) . 

Mr.  HcTTON  testifies  that  while  he  was  in  the  bull  pen,  for  about  two  weeks  after 
May  30,  there  was  no  particular  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst,  or  conspicuous  ill- 
treatment  by  the  soldiers.  He  was  told  by  the  prisoners,  however,  that  they  had 
been  much  worse  treated  earlier;  that  they  had  Deen  slapped  and  struck  and  had 
suffered  in  other  ways.  At  the  time  the  witness  was  in  the  bull  pen  the  men  were 
merely  furnished  a  little  hay  to  sleep  on  and  had  to  go  without  blankets,  unless  they 
furnished  them  themselves.     (667). 

2.  lUtreatment  denied. — ^Mr.  Sinclaik,  state  auditor  in  change  at  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
district,  denies  that  there  was  any  illtreatment  of  prisoners  at  any  time.  He  would 
have  been  in  a  position  to  know  if  anything  of  the  sort  had  occurred,  and  there  was 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  troops  who  guarded  the  prisoners  to  keep  anything 
secret.  Very  many  men  had  been  arrested  and  many  of  these,  not  being  used  to 
restraint,  considered  anything  in  the  nature  of  discipline  as  an  indignity.  The  con- 
duct of  the  soldiers  can  not  be  characterized  as  unduly  harsh. 

Mr.  Sinclair  specifically  denies  that  men  were  arrested  in  their  wet  clothing,  with 
no  opportunity  for  proper  {>rotection  from  the  weather.  The  orders  were  that  the 
men  should  be  given  the  privilege  of  getting  their  blankets.  Some  failed  to  brine 
blankets  and  the  State  had  none  at  the  time  to  eive  them.  In  fact  the  witness  dia 
not  consider  it  proper  for  the  State  to  get  new  olankets  and  clothing  for  the  shor 
ime  during  which  most  of  the  men  were  to  be  held. 

It  is  true  that  some  men  w^ere  confined  for  a  considerable  time  in  box  cars,  but  they 
remained  there  by  preference  rather  than  to  be  placed  in  the  bam  which  was  used 
for  some  time  as  a  prison.  As  to  the  bam  itself  it  had  been  cleaned  and  properly 
arranged  for  the  prisoners.  The  witness  never  heard  any  complaint  of  lack  oi  food 
or  water,  either  immediately  after  the  arrests  or  later  on.  Those  who  declare  that 
they  had  no  food  or  water  for  from  25  to  36  hours  after  being  arrested  are  **  infamous 
liars."  The  provision  of  food  and  shelter  has  been  better  tnan  in  any  other  prison 
in  Idaho^  or  indeed  in  the  Northwest 

The  witness  declares  that  no  men  have  been  bayoneted  or  maltreated  by  the  troops. 
He  does  not  know  concerning  the  claim  that  the  prisoners  in  the  guarahouse  were 
forbidden  to  speak  to  one  another  during  5  days.     (549-551, 555. ) 

Dr.  FRANCE,  coroner,  testifies  that  when  the  prisoners  were  first  arrested^  no  place 
having  been  provided  for  such  an  emergency,  it  was  necessary  to  put  them  m  a  laree 
bam.  There  they  had  hay  and  straw  to  lie  on  and  many  had  tneir  blankets.  At 
rapidly  as  possible  the  State  provided  quarters  for  them.  The  so-called  **  bull  pen" 
was  built,  consisting  of  four  Duildings,  each  150  feet  long,  with  a  row  of  bunks  on 
each  side  and  a  passageway  down  the  middle.  The  largest  number  of  men  ever  in 
this  prison  was  600  or  700,  and  in  July  aboutl90  or  195  remained.  The  w^itness  has 
heard  no  complaints  concerning  ill  treatment  of  the  men;  he  knows  that  the  food  was 
nutritious  ana  sufficient,  and  that  the  soldiers  never  practiced  any  cruelties  upon  the 
prisoners.  As  fast  as  it  was  possible  to  become  satisfied  that  prisoners  were  not 
implicated  in  the  crimes  they  were  released.     (473, 474. ) 

3.  TreatTnent  of  sick  and  dying  ^msoners, — Dr.  Matchette,  oi  Wardner,  says  that  the 
men  arrested  were  at  first  xept  m  an  old  bam  where  they  had  to  lie  on  the  fioor. 
Some  sick  men  had  been  arrested  and  others  became  sick  in  the  prison.  One  man 
especially  had  a  high  fever.  The  witness  visited  these  sick  men  several  times,  but 
Mr.  Sinclair  then  excluded  him  and  also  refused  to  permit  bonds  to  be  given  by 
which  the  men  with  the  fever  could  be  taken  out.    (4^. ) 

Mr.  Sovereign  says  those  sick  and  dying  were  denied  the  right  to  see  their  relatives 
and  also  denied  religious  consolation.  INvo  or  three  or  four  have  died  in  prison. 
The  case  of  one  Mike  Devine  is  specially  mentioned.     (397.) 

Mr.  Gann  refers  to  the  sickness  of  Mike  Devine,  who  was  arrested  just  after  he 
had  come  out  from  the  hospital.  He  had  a  relapse,  and,  although  Dr.  Stratton  said 
he  would  be  all  right  in  two  or  three  days,  he  afterwards  died.  The  witness  does 
not  know  that  he  was  refused  spiritual  consolation,  but  Mr.  Gann  w^as  not  permitted 
to  care  for  Mr.  Devine  in  the  hospital  as  Mr.  Devine  requested.    (486-487.) 
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Mr.  Sinclair  aaeerts  that  the  statement  that  men  dying  in  the  bull  pen  were  refused 
religious  consolation  when  requested  is  absolutely  false.  A  Catholic  priest  had  been 
requested  to  hold  service  whenever  the  prisoners  cared  for  it  and  the  witness  saw 
him  on  the  grounds  perhaps  a  hundred  times.  This  priest  contradicted  the  report 
that  he  had  ever  been  denied  access  to  the  prison,  and  as  to  the  particular  case  of 
Mike  Devine  asserted  that  he  was  not  even  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  ^ood 
standing,  and  that  he  had  never  asked  for  a  dispensation.  The  witness  had  also  given 
strict  oniers,  which  were  carried  out  to  the  letter,  that  Dr.  France  should  be  called 
to  anyone  who  was  sick  and  that  every  attention  should  be  given.     ^559. ) 

Dr.  FitANCK  declares  that  there  was  no  case  where  medical  aid  or  tne  presence  of  a 
priest  was  refused  to  sick  prisoners.  The  man  Devine  who  died  in  the  Dull  pen  did 
not  ask  for  a  priest.  Another  man,  however,  who  had  been  taken  from  the  bull  pen 
to  Dr.  France's  private  hospital,  was  visited  by  a  priest.  The  nurse  at  first  refused 
the  priest  permission  to  enter,  but  Dr.  France  himself  told  him  to  go  in.  The  char^ 
on  tnis  subject  arises  from  misunderstanding.  There  were  but  two  deaths  from  dis- 
eases in  the  bull  pen — one  from  pneumonia  and  one  from  a  form  of  typhoid  fever. 
These  were  not  due,  the  witness  believes,  to  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  prison. 

One  person  named  Johnson  was  adjudged  insane,  and  the  witness,  with  the  deputy 
sheriff,  started  to  take  him  to  a  State  institution.  At  the  railway  depot  the  man 
escaped  and  ran  toward  the  river.  The  guard  shot  at  him  and,  by  direction  of  Dr. 
France,  shot  high.  The  man  jumped  into  the  river,  owing  to  his  insanity,  as  the 
witness  believes,  and  was  drowned.  The  charge  that  he  was  shot,  and  also  that  his 
insanity  was  due  to  his  being  forced  to  testify  to  a  falsehood  before  the  coroner's 
jury,  was  denied.     (473-475. ) 

O.  Tlie  permit  system. — 1.  Form  of  proclamatian  and  of  application  for  per- 
miis. — After  the  governor  of  Idaho  had  proclaimed  martial  law  m  the  Coeur  d' Alene 
district  a  proclamation  was  issued,  signed  by  Bartlett  Sinclair,  state  auditor,  "by 
order  of  the  governor,"  and  approved  oy  Gen.  H.  C.  Merriam,  regarding  the  miners' 
organizations.     (Sovereign,  390.) 

This  proclamation  declares  that  whereas  **  certain  organizations  or  combinations 
existing  in  Shoshone  County  have  shown  themselves  to  be  criminal  in  purpose," 
inciting  to  destruction  of  property  and  of  life,  the  mine  owners  are  notified  that  they 
must  not  employ  men  belonging  to  such  criminal  organizations.  The  persons  apply- 
ing for  work  in  the  mines  must  obtain  a  permit  from  Dr.  Hugh  France,  must  deny 
all  participation  in  the  riots,  and  renounce  membership  in  any  society  which  has 
incited  violation  of  law. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  form  of  application  for  such  permit  required  from 
union  men: 

I  am  a by  occupation.    I  am  a  native  of  ,  and  am  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

I  last  worked  at  the mine  in .    My  shift  boss  wm .    Heretofore  I  have  been 

a  member  of Miners'  Union.    I  did  not  partlcinate,  actively  or  otherwise,  in  the  riots  which 

took  place  at  Wardner  on  the  29th  of  April,  1899.  Believing  that  the  crimes  committed  at  Wardner 
on  said  dat«  were  actively  incited,  encouraged,  and  perpetrated  through  and  by  means  of  the  influ- 
ence and  direction  of  the  miners'  unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  I  hereby  express  my  unqualified  dis- 
approval of  said  acts,  and  hereby  renounce  and  forever  abjure  all  allegiance  to  the  said  miners' 
union  of  which  I  was  a  former  member,  and  I  solemnly  pledge  myself  to  obev  the  law  and  not  to 
again  seek  membership  in  any  society  which  will  encourage  or  tolerate  any  violation  of  law. 

(390,  391.) 

On  attention  being  called  to  the  fact  that  the  permit  apparently  is  somewhat  more 
definite  in  its  designation  of  the  miners'  organizations  as  criminal  bodies  than  the 
proclamation.  Dr.  France  declares  that  it  was  the  understanding  at  the  time  the 
proclamation  was  issued  that  the  miners'  unions  were  responsible  for  the  riot,  and 
that  it  was  intended  to  apply  to  these.  Every  other  mine  m  the  district  except  the 
Bunker  Hill  mine  was  employing  union  men,  so  that  the  presumption  was  neces- 
sarily that  the  riot  was  conducted  by  them.     (471,  477. ) 

There  is  no  inconsistency,  Mr.  Sinclair  affirms,  between  the  forms  of  application 
for  permits  and  the  terms  of  the  proclamation.  Both  were  devised  by  Mr.  Sinclair 
and  had  the  same  purpose.  Since  Mr.  Sinclair  himself  was  the  author  of  the  procla- 
mation and  could  readily  secure  the  consent  of  the  governor  to  any  neceasary  cnanges 
or  extensions,  it  could  not  be  said  that  he  was  restricted  by  the  terms  of  the  procla- 
mation. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  proclamation  is  broader  rather  than  narrower  than 
the  requirements  in  the  application.  It  refers  to  criminal  organizations  in  general, 
whereas  the  application  for  permit  refers  specifically  to  only  one  criminal  organization, 
the  miners'  union.  If  it  be  found  later  that  other  organizations  are  criminal,  addi- 
tional forms  of  application  will  be  required.  On  some  occasions,  to  satisfy  the  feelings 
of  individual  men  whom  the  witness  could  trust,  the  terms  of  the  application  have 
been  somewhat  modified.  The  application  for  persons  not  members  of  the  union 
does  not  require  the  application  to  denounce  the  union.  The  witness  could,  if  he 
wished,  permit  men  to  work  without  signing  any  of  the  applications.     (545.) 
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2.  AtUhoTship  of  pTodamation, — Mr.  Sovereign  declares  that  the  United  States 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  H.  C.  Merriam,  exceeded  their  authority  in  con- 
nection with  the  strike  at  Wardner.  The  proclamation  of  the  governor  of  Idaho 
concerning  the  miners'  unions  was  approved  by  General  Merriam.  Secretary  Alffer 
afterwards  directed  him  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  enforcing  roles  for  me 
government  of  mines  or  miners*  unions.     (393. ) 

Mr.  BuRBiDOB  testifies  that  this  proclamation  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  Dr. 
France,  then  acting  as  sheriff,  together  with  Judge  Lindley,  of  San  Francisco.  He 
does  not  know  what  influences  were  brought  to  bear  to  secure  its  issue.  Some  of  the 
other  witnesses  think  that  the  officers  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  had  something  to  do 
with  drawing  it  up.  Mr.  Burbidge  expresses  his  general  approval  of  the  proclama- 
tion.    (463.) 

Dr.  France  testifies  that  the  proclamation  concerning  the  permit  and  the  form  of 
permit  were  prepared  by  Judge  Lindley,  attorney  for  the  Bunker  Hill  company, 
Mr.  Sinclair,  and  General  Merriam  himself.     (471.) 

Mr.  Sinclair,  state  auditor  of  Idaho,  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Coeur  d' Alene 
district  as  the  representative  of  the  governor,  declares  he  himself  was  the  originator 
of  the  permit  system.  Although  Judge  Lindley  assisted  in  writing  the  proclamation 
concerning  the  permits,  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  and  of  the  permit  were  devised 
by  Mr.  Sinclair.  Judge  Lindley,  although  he  was  attorney  for  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Company,  was  acting  in  the  place  of  the  State  attorney-general  and  b^r  his 
protection.  The  entry  upon  the  proclamation  concerning  the  permit  '*  examined 
and  approved,  H.  C.  Merriam,"  does  not  mean  that  General  Merriam  joined  in  the 
authorsnip  of  the  proclamation,  but  simply  that  he  undertook  to  protect  the  agents 
of  the  State  against  violence  in  enforcing  the  proclamation  as  a  portion  of  the  State 
law.     (546,  5^.) 

3.  JPiirposeand  justification  of  system,  (See  also,  as  to  character  of  miners'  unions, 
p.  ci). — Mr.  Sinclair  says  that  it  is  the  purpose  to  examine  men  applying  for  per- 
mits carefully  and  to  refuse  them  to  any  man  who  is  shown  to  be  criminal  m  charac- 
ter or  to  approve  criminal  methods.  He  believes  that  this  device  is  necessary  to  drive 
out  the  criminal  element  rather  than  to  rely  upon  criminal  trials,  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  getting  conclusive  evidence  in  many  cases,  especially  under  the  con- 
ditions which  exist  in  Shoshone  County.  The  witness  regrets  the  necessity  of 
adopting  the  system,  but  knows  of  none  more  effective. 

Mr.  Sinclair  asserts  that  the  permit  system  is  approved  by  all  the  mine  owners  in 
the  T^on  and  by  a  great  majority  of  the  law-abiding  citizens.  Some  of  the  union 
men,  tnough  probably  not  a  great  many,  have  signed  the  applications,  especially 
foremen  and  other  prominent  employees.  The  system  has  so  far  worked  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  those  who  devised  it. 

Careful  consideration  was  given  to  the  constitutional  and  legal  rights  of  citizens  in 
drawing  up  the  terms  of  the  permits,  etc.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  system  would 
not  be  tolerated  under  civil  law.  It  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  existing  statute  of  Idaho, 
which  makes  it  a  crime  to  exact  from  any  person  as  a  condition  of  employment  a 
promise  that  he  will  not  be  a  member  of  a  union.  But  the  system  gets  its  validity 
from  martial  law,  under  which  unusual  and  extreme  measures  are  justified,  such  as, 
for  example,  the  closing  of  saloons  and  the  prohibition  of  public  gatherings. 

Mr.  Sinclair  asserts  that  the  re<^uirement  of  the  permit  was  necessitated  by  the 
extraordinary  conditions  existing  m  the  district.  Great  bodies  of  men  had  defied 
the  civil  law,  had  committed  arson  and  murder,  and  yet  had  returned  to  work  with- 
out punishment  by  the  local  authorities  or  by  their  employers.  The  entire  district 
had  Deen  in  a  state  of  lawlessness  for  years,  and  the  miners'  unions  were  distinctly 
criminal  organizations,  which  it  was  necessarv  to  destroy. 

The  only  purpose  of  the  permit  system,  iir.  Sinclair  concludes,  is  to  establish 
law  and  order.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  the  State  should  have  something  to 
say  as  to  the  character  of  the  men  who  may  be  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  C<^ur 
d'Alene  district.  In  any  case  men  are  put  under  no  more  restraint  by  the  system 
than  they  were  by  the  unions  themselves  when  they  excluded  nonunion  men  from 
the  mines.     (545-547,  557-561. ) 

Mr.  Sinclair  denies  esi)ecially  that  the  State  authorities  have  any  opposition  what- 
ever to  unions  as  such,  or  that  they  have  any  inclination  on  the  side  of  the  employers 
and  mine  owners  as  against  the  miners.  There  is  no  sympathy  for  one  mining  company, 
such  as  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company,  rather  than  for  another.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Idaho  was  formerly  a  laboring  man  and  a  member  of  the  Typographical 
Union,  and  the  mine  inspector  (who  apparently  approves  the  methods  employed), 
was  a  member  of  the  miners'  union.  Mr.  Sinclair  himself  believes  that  unions  are 
necessary  as  a  protection  to  the  interests  of  labor.  All  of  these  officers  desire  to 
see  unions  established  in  the  Coeur  d' Alone  district.    But  it  is  the  purpose  to  drive 
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out  the  criminal  element  of  the  population,  to  teach  the  people  to  distinguish  between 
unionism  and  crime.  The  State  can  not  afford  the  expense  nor  the  d^gers  of  such 
riots  and  revolutions  as  have  occurred  in  the  Coeur  d' Alene  district  every  few  years; 
and  since  the  miners'  unions,  as  hitherto  constituted,  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  these  lawless  conditions,  they  must  be  broken  up.     (547,  554,  556,  558,  562.) 

Mr.  Sinclair  further  asserts  that  it  is  not  true  that  when  men  have  been  discharged 
from  the  prison  from  time  to  time  they  have  been  warned  to  leave  the  countrv.  On 
the  contrary,  the  witness  says  that  he  has  frequently  told  the  men  that  he  aid  not 
want  them  to  leave  the  State,  and  it  has  been  publicly  made  known  that  there  is  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  run  out  law-abiding  men.     (556. ) 

Mr.  Finch,  an  officer  of  certain  mines  on  Canyon  Creek,  says  that  the  mine  own- 
ers at  first  felt  that  the  State  authorities  were  unduly  severe  in  the  conditions 
imposed  re^rding  permits.  But  those  authorities  were  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
miners'  unions  of  the  Coeur  d' Alene  district  were  criminal  or^;anizations  and  must 
be  broken  up.  The  witness  has  changed  his  opinion,  and  believes  that  the  action 
was,  on  the  whole,  necessary.  The  conditions  were  such  as  to  demand  drastic  meas- 
ures. The  State  authorities  believe  it  was  necessary  to  drive  out  some  of  the  union 
men  and  to  bring  in  a  lot  of  new  men  to  leaven  the  public  opinion  of  the  district. 
A  lai^e  proportion  of  the  miners  have  rehised  to  sign  tne  permits  and  many  are  now 
wandering  through  the  mine  regions  of  the  West  looking  for  work.  Some  of  the 
men,  especially  carpenters  and  pump  men,  engineers,  etc.,  were  inclined  to  take  out 
permits,  except  for  fear  of  the  unions.     (494-498.) 

Dr.  France  and  Mr.  Burbidge  both  defend  the  permit  system  as  neceasary  to  destroy 
the  criminal  organizations  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.     (457,  477.) 

4.  Objections  to  requirement  of  permits. — ^Mr.  Sovereign  denounces  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  requirement  of  the  permit  as  a  condition  of  work.  It  interferes  with  the 
right  of  contract  guaranteed  by  constitution  and  statute,  both  as  regards  the  mine 
operators  and  the  miners.  In  this  connection  the  witness  quotes  the  act  of  Idaho 
making  it  unlawful  for  employers  to  enter  into  agreements  with  their  employees  not 
to  become  or  continue  members  of  labor  organizations.  Dr.  France,  Mr.  Sovereign 
continues,  who  has  charge  of  issuing  permits,  was,  at  the  time  he  became  sheriff  by 
virtue  of  the  arrest  of  the  elected  sheriff,  a  beneficiary  of  the  Bunker  Hill  company, 
receiving  a  salary  of  about  $400  per  month  through  its  hospital.  The  officers  issuing 
permits,  under  his  direction  have  exercised  their  own  discretion  as  to  granting  them. 
The  system  has  been  strictly  enforced.  The  Hunter  mining  company,  for  example, 
whicH  was  reopening  its  workings,  employed  about  27  men  without  permits,  but  the 
mine  was  closed  on  the  order  of  the  governor,  aided  b^  the  military  authorities.  In 
fact,  through  the  operation  of  this  system  the  mining  industry  of  the  district  is  prac- 
tically suspended.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  proclamation  most  of  the  mining  compa- 
nies would  have  continued  their  operations,  and  their  employees  would  not  have 
been  disturbed.  One  mine  operator  made  a  contract  with  his  men  to  recognize  them 
as  soon  as  the  permit  system  was  abandoned,  but  the  governor  has  boasted  that  he 
would  keep  the  State  under  martial  law  for  two  years  if  he  could  not  otherwise 
destroy  the  miners'  unions  in  the  district.  Few  of  the  miners  have  signed  the  agree- 
ment. They  have  felt  that  it  was  contrary  to  their  constitutional  liberties,  and,  more- 
over, that  if"  they  signed  they  would  be  barred  from  employment  in  any  union  camp 
in  all  the  mining  regions.     (390-392,  396. ) 

Mr.  Barnard,  ex-mayor  of  Wallace,  also  declares  that  the  requirement  of  the  per- 
mit has  had  a  very  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  miners  and  the  miners'  unions.  It 
has  driven  many  of  the  best  men  from  tne  country,  since  tjiey  conwder  the  require- 
ment an  insult  to  free  Americans.  All  the  union  men  with  whom  the  witness  has 
talked  except  one  have  declared  absolutely  that  they  would  not  work  under  those 
circumstances,  and  the  witness  does  not  think  that  the  one  referred  to  felt  that  the 
promise  made  was  a  permanently  binding  one.  An  officer  of  one  of  the  mines  has 
told  at  least  one  employee  that  if  he  signeil  the  permit  be  could  go  back  to  the  union 
after  the  permit  system  was  abandoned.  Very  few  indeed  of  the  men  have  signed 
the  permits.  The  witness  thinks  the  arrangement  is  injurious  to  the  mine  owners 
and  to  the  business  men  generally,  as  well  as  to  the  miners.     (414,  415,  419. ) 

Mr.  GiLLEN,  a  miner,  declares  that  all  the  miners  consider  tne  conditions  imposed 
for  obtaining  these  permits  outrageous.  Even  those  who  are  strongest  in  condemning 
the  acts  of  April  29  are  as  persistent  in  opposing  the  permit  system  as  those  who  were 
guilty.     (424,425.) 

Mr.  Gill,  master  mechanic  of  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  says  that  although  none 
of  the  40  or  45  men  who  were  employed  in  his  department  took  part  in  the  riot  on 
April  29,  they  were  nevertheless  required  to  take  out  permits  in  order  to  continue 
employment.  Most  of  them  have  refused  to  do  so  believing  that  the  system  is  an 
unjust  interference  with  their  liberty.    The  requirement  of  the  permit  has  even  been 
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extended  to  heads  of  departments,  and  Mr.  Gill  himself  has  refused  to  comply  with 
the  demand.  He  consiaers  the  system  entirely  unjust,  since  he  does  not  believe  that 
the  miners'  unions  are  responsible  for  the  crimes.  He  has  -heard  some  people  say 
that  the  proclamation  regarding  permits  was  written  by  Judge  Lindley,  the  attorney 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company.     (515,  524. ) 

Mr.  MiLLBR,  night  watchman  of  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  declares  that  he  would 
not  sign  a  permit  under  any  circumstances.  The  men  who  are  signing  them  are  the 
kind  who  are  hurting  the  miners.  The  system  is  unjust  and  un American.  The  wit- 
ness knows  that  the  majority  of  the  union  men  are  law-abiding  and  opposed  to  any 
such  action  as  that  of  April  29.  The  witness  himself  had  declared  on  that  day,  when 
he  saw  a  man  with  a  gun  and  a  mask,  that  such  methods  were  all  wrong.     (430, 431 . ) 

Dr.  Matcheitb  testifies  that  the  union  men  are  not  at  all  dispo^d  to  si^n  the 
applications  for  permits.  The  witness  considers,  as  thev  do,  that  it  would  be  signing 
awa^  their  liberty.  He  has  heard  Mr.  Sinclair  say  that  those  who  expressed  an 
opinion  against  the  permits  would  not  be  given  any  afterwards.  The  witness  says 
further  that  a  somewhat  similar  permit  system  has  bleen  in  effect  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
mine  for  4  or  5  years.     (434,  435. ) 

Mr.  DouD,  county  tax  assessor,  thinks  that  the  permit  system  has  been  injurious 
in  its  effects  in  closing  the  mines  in  the  Ooeur  d'Alene  district  for  a  considerable 
period,  although  most  of  them  had  resumed  work  at  the  time  of  his  testimony. 
There  had  been  no  difficulties  between  the  miners  and  mine  owners,  except  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mine,  but  all  the  mines  were  operating  peaceably.  The 
miners  have  been  unwilling  to  sacrifice  their  independence  and  manhood  by  signing 
the  applications  for  permits  and  the  result  has  been  greatly  to  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  mines.     (539,  540.) 

5.  ReopentM  of  mines  since  permit  system. — Mr.  Bubbidge  testifies  that  since  the  riot 
the  Bunker  Hill  company  has  been  employing  over  300  men,  including  mostljr  its 
former  nonunion  employees.  A  large  part  of  these  men  were  at  work  at  the  time 
of  the  testimony  in  reouilding  the  company's  mill.     (455. ) 

Mr.  MacDonald,  of  the  Helena-Frisco  mine,  savs  it  has  been  operating  since  the 
strike  with  about  250  men,  largely  brought  from  other  states.  The  company  has  not 
had  time  to  arrange  for  permits  for  all  of  the  men.  About  700  men  altogether  are 
working  in  the  various  mines  on  Canvon  Creek.     (481,  482.) 

Mr.  BuRBiDGB  says  that,  apparently  since  the  strike,  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  are  foreign  bom,  including  natives  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, Somdinavians,  and  perhaps  5  or  6  Italians.  The  Norwegians  and  Scandinavians, 
as  a  race,  are  considered  to  be  law-abiding  people.     (452.) 

Mr.  MacDonald,  of  the  Helena-Frisco  mine,  says  that  of  the  employees  of  that 
mine  before  the  strike  about  10}  per  cent  were  native  bom,  the  remainder  being 
lai^ly  Italians  and  Scandinavians.  Since  the  strike  80  per  cent  of  the  employees, 
who  have  been  brought  from  various  states,  are  native  Americans.     (484,485. ) 

H.  The  mlnen'  nnloiis  and  their  character.— (See  also  p.  lxxxviii). 
1.  Organization  of  unions. — The  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury  on  the  bodies  of  John 
Smith  and  James  Cheyne  state  that  there  were  at  the  time  of  the  riot  of  April  29, 
1899,  four  miners'  oi^nizations  in  Shoshone  county,  at  Wardner,  Burke,  Gem,  and 
MuUan,  respectively.  These  are  practically  continuations  of  the  unions  existing  at 
the  time  oi  the  riots  of  1892,  although  tlxeir  chcuters  were  issued  in  1893  by  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners.     (405. ) 

Mr.  SovEBEioN  testifies  that  the  miners'  unions  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  are 
affiliated  either  with  the  Western  Labor  Union  or  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 
A  closer  relation  has  recently  been  established  between  these  two  organizations  than 
before,  and  at  the  same  time  the  emplovees  outside  of  the  mine  and  those  inside  have 
been  brought  more  closely  together.  The  membership  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  constitutions  of  these  unions  are  similar  to  those  of  trade  unions 
generally.    (389.) 

2.  History  of  lawless  acts  in  earlier  years. — Mr.  MacDonald,  manager  of  the  Helena- 
Frisco  mine,  testifies  concerning  earlier  actions  of  the  unions  in  tne  Coeur  d'Alene 
district.  After  referring  to  the  riot  of  July  1,  1892,  he  says  that  on  June  20,  1894,  a 
committee  of  the  union  notified  him  that  6  or  7  nonunion  men  must  be  discharged  or 
they  would  be  done  away  with.  The  witness  accordingly  discharged  them.  The 
Milwaukee  Mining  Company  received  a  similar  notice  at  that  time  but  refused  todis- 
chaige  men,  and  on  July  3  a  masked  mob  came  to  Gem  and  killed  John  Kneebone. 
From  that  time  on  the  unions  repeatedly  compelleti  mine  owners  to  dischaive  men 
and  drove  them  out  of  the  canyon.  The  witness  found  it  necessary  to  comply  with 
tiheir  demands  from  time  to  time. 

On  December  23,  1897,  a  man  named  Whitney,  superintendent  of  the  Helena- 
Frisco  mill  was  shot.    In  1898  Dan  Conner^,  nhift  boss  of  the  Standard  mine,  was 
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given  3  days  to  get  out  of  the  country.  About  the  same  time  the  union  men  attempted 
to  drive  anotiier  man  out  of  the  Helena-Frisco  mine,  hitting  him  with  a  club.  He 
turned  about  and  shot  one  of  his  assailants. 

In  another  case  the  Black  Bear  mine  discharged  a  man  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  union.  The  union  men  went  to  the  shift  boss  and  told  him  that  the  man  must 
be  paid  for  all  the  time  he  was  out  of  work  or  else  the  boss  would  be  driven  out  of 
the  district;  and  he  was  forced  to  yield.  Men  were  also  killed  in  Burke  at  different 
times.     (479-484.) 

Mr.  Finch,  an  officer  of  the  Standard  Mining  Company  and  of  the  Hecla  Mining 
Ck)mpanv,  who  has  been  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  district  since  1887,  says  that  there  was 
no  trouble  between  mine  operators  and  their  men  up  to  1891.  Re^ar  miners  were 
paid  $3.50  per  day,  car  men  and  shovelers  $3  per  day.  In  1891  unions  were  formed 
at  Gem  and  Burke,  no  objections  being  made  by  the  mine  operators.  Soon  after  the 
men  demanded  that  shovelers  and  car  men  also  be  paid  $8.50  per  day.  The  operators 
protested  that  these  men  were  not  skilled,  but  the  unions  based  their  demand  on  the 
fact  that  they  shared  the  same  risks  as  the  miners.  The  mine  owners  shut  down 
their  mines,  and  later  on  began  to  get  men  from  Lake  Superior  and  elsewhere  to 
operate  their  mines.  On  July  10, 1892,  a  report  was  started  tnat  two  union  men  had 
been  killed  at  Gem  by  the  scabs.  The  next  morning  a  crowd  of  union  men,  about  400, 
attacked  the  Frisco  mine,  blew  up  its  mill,  killing  3  of  the  men  who  were  in  it,  and 
shooting  at  those  who  escaped.  The  union  men  then  attacked  the  mill  at  Gem, 
which  was  defended  by  a  number  of  miners  and  mill  men  and  some  hired  deputies. 
These  were  forced  to  surrender,  the  superintendent  of  the  Gem  mine  agreeing  to 
send  the  nonunion  men  out  of  the  country.  The  mob  then  proceeded  to  Wardner 
to  capture  the  Wardner  mill.  The  superintendent  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  at  that 
place  had  meantime  surrendered  and  had  sent  at  least  280  nonunion  men  out  of  the 
country.  As  the  men  from  the  Gem  mine  were  waiting  to  take  the  steamer  at  the 
Mission  on  July  12,  having  no  arms,  they  were  attacked  by  15  or  18  men  armed  with 
rifles.  As  many  as  were  caught  were  robbed.  Two  men  were  shot  but  afterwards 
recovered.  Six  others  were  never  accounted  for,  perhaps  having  got  lost  on  the 
mountains  or  perhaps  having  finally  escaped.  The  State  authorities  declared  the 
district  under  martial  law,  and  numerous  arrests  were  made.  About  16  men  were 
sentenced  to  serve  terms  of  from  4  to  8  months  each.  Thev  were  considered  as  mar- 
tyrs  to  the  common  cause,  and  were  not  kept  in  prison  very  closely.  The  most  of 
the  mines  at  that  ^ime  agreed  to  recognize  the  unions  and  to  pay  the  union  wages, 
$3.50  per  day,  for  all  underground  workers.     (489,  490.) 

Mr.  Sovereign  says  that  the  great  strike  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  in  1892 
resulted  from  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  compel  each  employee  to  pay 
an  assessment  of  $1  per  month  for  a  hospital  fund.  The  miners  preferred  securing 
their  own  medical  service.  The  employers  imported  a  large  number  of  laborers  at 
the  time  of  this  strike,  and  many  of  the  old  laborers  had  to  abandon  their  homes. 
It  has  been  the  usual  custom  of  inine  operators  in  the  district  to  barricade  their  works 
and  employ  armed  men  to  protect  their  property,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  exas- 
perating the  miners.  The  witness  has  never  known  of  any  strikes  of  importance  in 
Idaho  outside  of  the  Cceur  d' Alene  district.     (389,  407,  408. ) 

Dr.  France  testifies  that  on  July  11,  1892,  there  was  a  pitched  battle  between  the 
union  and  nonunion  men,  in  which  3  union  and  2  nonunion  men  were  killed.  The 
nonunion  men  were  driven  out  of  Canyon  Creek.  Dr.  France  at  that  time  appeared 
as  witness  for  the  State  in  prosecuting  the  criminals,  and  has  since  been  known  as 
the  scab  doctor.     ( 461 ,  462. ) 

Mr.  Finch  describes  the  murder  of  John  Kneebone  in  1893.  He  says  that  the  act 
was  done  by  20  or  30  men  only  poorly  disguised;  that  they  were  seen  by  a  great  many 
people  and  must  have  been  well  known;  out  that  in  spite  of  a  reward  of  $10,000,  no 
evidence  was  ever  submitted  against  any  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Neil,  the  superintendent  of  the  Gem  mine,  and  3  other  men  were  at  this  same 
time  marched  up  the  canyon.  In  the  snow  on  the  mountains  they  were  made  to  kneel 
down  and  promise  never  to  come  back,  but  they  were  afterwards  rescued  by  a  party 
from  the  mines.  .  One  of  the  men,  who  was  not  strong,  caught  a  cold  which  developed 
into  consumption,  as  a  result  of  this  experience.     (491-492. ) 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE  submitted  a  number  of  extracts  from  newspapers  published  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  district  tending  to  show  the  criminal  character  of  the  miners'  organi- 
zations. He  declares  that  these  extracts  are  fairly  selected.  Most  of  them  are  from 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  Miner.  According  to  these  extracts,  on  April  24,  1894,  a  delega- 
tion pretending  to  act  by  the  authority  of  the  Gem  miners'  union  submitted  to  the 
managers  of  the  Gem  arid  Frisco  mines  a  list  of  23  men  whose  discharge  they  de- 
manded. It  is  declared  that  this  committee  acted  without  authority,  the  proposition 
having  in  fact  been  voted  down  by  the  union.    Later  it  is  stated  that  much  indigna- 
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tion  had  been  expressed  because  15  or  more  employees  of  these  mines  had  been  noti- 
fied by  a  committee  from  the  miners'  union  to  leave  the  country.  On  July  3,  1894, 
a  body  of  about  40  masked  and  armed  men  came  into  Gem  from  the  direction  of 
Burke  hunting  for  men  who  had  been  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  John  Knee- 
bone  was  found  and  shot  dead.  The  mob  then  captured  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
Neil,  and  some  other  officers,  and  marched  them  to  the  Montana  border,  several 
miles,  and  ordered  them  to  leave  the  country.  The  report  of  the  grand  jury  on  the 
murder  of  John  Kneebone,  which  was  submitted  by  tne  witness,  states  the  facts  of 
the  murder,  but  declares  that  the  perpetrators  could  not  be  discovered.  The  report 
goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  supposed  that  many  of  the  masked  men  must  have  been 
known  to  the  residents  of  Gem  and  Burke,  but  that  no  one  would  testify  against 
them.  While  the  grand  jury  recognized  the  good  of  labor  unions  and  does  not  charge 
this  outrage  to  the  concerted  action  of  anyone,  it  declares  '*it  is  the  pity  or  shame  of 
too  many  labor  organizations  that  outrages  are  committed  in  their  names  by  a  few 
men  belonging  to  them,  while  either  a  Sdse  sentiment  of  loyalty  or  the  fear  of  the 
consequence  of  revealing  the  authors  of  the  crime  too  often  prevents  the  punishment 
of  the  perpetrators  *  *  *  ."  The  Silver  Star,  a  paper  in  sympathy  with  the 
unions  generally,  declared  at  the  time  that  no  blame  for  this  outrage  could  be  laid  at 
the  doors  of  the  unions,  since  the  "scabs"  had  been  duly  requested  to  go  away. 
The  blame  is  due  to  overzealouo  men.  *'  among  whom  no  doubt  the  greater  part  may 
have  belonged  to  the  union,  acting  ot  their  individual  accord."     (444  447.) 

Mr.  Finch  also  describes  the  murder  of  Mr.  Whitney  on  December  23,  1897. 
Whitney  was  a  new  superintendent  at  the  Frisco  mill.  He  had  discha]>2;ed  two  or 
three  men  and  had  been  notified  by  the  unions  to  leave  the  countrv.  When  he 
failed  to  do  so  he  was  seized  by  about  20  men  and  taken  down  through  6em  and  then 
shot  in  the  back.    No  one  appeared  to  claim  the  large  reward  offered.     (491. ) 

This  witness  also  describes  the  case  of  Dan  Conners,  shift  boss  of  the  Standard 
mine,  who  was  driven  out  in  1898.  Mr.  Conners  was  eating  lunch  with  about  50  of 
the  miners  at  the  Standard  mine  when  2  men  entered  the  room  with  revolvers  and 
ordered  him  outside,  where  2  others  joined  them.  He  was  given  3  days  tc  leave  the 
country,  and  he  did  so  after  selling  his  house  and  furniture  for  what  he  could  get. 
He  told  the  mine  operators  the  names  of  the  men  whom  he  thought  were  his  assail- 
ants, and  the  Standard  mine  dischaiged  2  who  were  in  its  employ.  Any  attempt  at 
prosecution  would  have  been  futile,  although  many  men  knew  the  guilty  parties. 
(491. )  Mr.  Gamn  thinks  that  this  particular  case  was  the  result  of  a  personal  grudge 
against  Mr.  Conners,  and  that  the  union  as  a  union  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.    (492. ) 

Mr.  SovBREioN  refers  to  the  case  of  Dan  Conners  as  showing  the  law-abiding  char- 
acter of  the  unions  of  this  district.  Mr.  Conners  was  himself  a  member  of  the  union 
and  declared  to  Mr.  Sovereign  at  the  time  he  was  driven  out  that  the  action  was 
purely  a  personal  matter  between  himself  and  the  4  men  who  drove  him  out.  He, 
nowever,  refused  to  remain  in  the  region,  and  become  a  prosecuting  witness  against 
these  men.  The  Burke  miners'  union  soon  afterwards  passed  a  series  of  resolutions 
declaring  that  it  had  no  animosity  toward  Mr.  Conners,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
union,  and  denouncing  the  outrage  in  the  strongest  terms.     (403,  404.) 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE  submitted  another  item  from  the  Miner  of  July  14,  1894,  referring 
to  the  attempt  to  blow  up  the  electric  power  house  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine.  Mr. 
Burbidge  knows  this  to  have  been  a  fact. 

On  November  22,  1894,  the  Wardner  miners'  union  resolved  to  stop  the  work  at 
the  Morning  mine  and  the  Bunker  Hill  mines,  until  all  men  eligible  to  membership 
should  join  the  union  or  be  driven  out.  A  committee  notified  the  manager  of  the 
mines  that  only  union  men  must  be  employed,  and  when  the  demand  was  refused  a 
strike  was  ordered. 

Another  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  Bunker  Hill  concentrator  on  May  10, 
1896.  The  flume  furnishing  water  }>ower  for  the  mill  was  blown  up  and  kindling 
saturated  with  coal  oil  was  pmced  against  the  building  and  lighted,  but  was  afterwards 
extinguished.  Mr.  Burbidge  decl^Ses  further  that  the  miners  regularly  celebrate  as 
a  public  holiday  the  anniversary  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  Frisco  mill  on  July  11, 
Ifito,  on  which  occasion  5  men  were  killed.     (444-449. ) 

3.  General  gtatemeni8  as  to  criminal  character, — Mr.  Finch  says  that,  broadly  speak- 
ing, no  one  in  the  Caur  d'Alene.  district  during  the  past  nve  years  has  aared  to 
cnticise  any  act  of  the  unions,  even  mildly.  All  of  the  offenses  above  described, 
and  others,  were  supposed  to  be  acts  on  the  part  of  union  men,  and  they  were  not 
disavowed  by  the  unions.  The  witness  believes  that  the  majority  of  the  men  belong- 
ingto  the  unions  are  law  abiding;  that  they  disapprove,  for  example,  what  was  done 
at  Wardner,  but  that  they  have  been  almost  completely  under  the  domination  of 
hot-headed  and  unreliable  leaders.  Being  more  or  less  uneducated,  they  have  been 
carried  away  by  unfair  representations  and  agitation.    The  various  unions  are  largely 
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controlled  by  what  is  called  the  central  tmion,  compoeed  of  two  delegates  from  each 
of  the  separate  bodies.  This  small  number  of  men  practically  controls  the  whole 
machinery.  The  members  are  afraid  to  disobey  their  orders.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  which  extends  through  all  the  mining  States,  is  itself 
largely  under  the  control  of  extremists,  and  the  miners  fear  to  act  contrary  to  the 
leaders  because  they  could  not  get  work  an3rwhere. 

Mr.  Finch  favors  the  oiganization  of  lal>or,  generally  speaking,  and  thinks  most 
mine  owners  would  rather  have  orood  unions  established  than  to  employ  all  non- 
union men.  He  thinks  labor  difficulties  are  laigely  due  to  misunderstandings,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  for  representatives  on  each  side  to  get  together  and  discuss 
matters  in  a  fair  manner.  Tne  difficulty  has  arisen  from  arbitrary  action  on  both 
sides.  The  employers  have  found  it  best,  and  are  usually  willing,  to  listen  to  com- 
plaints from  the  unions,  especially  when  the  unions  think  that  any  man  has  been 
unjustly  discharged.     (493-^00. ) 

Mr.  BcBBiDGB  thinks  that  the  labor  oii^panizations  at  present  existing  in  the  Cksur 
d' Alene  district  are  to  be  considered  criminal  in  nature,  and  that  it  is  just  to  punish 
them  as  oiganizations  for  the  recent  outrages. 

He  declares  that  nonunion  men  have  onen  received  notices  signed  by  union  offi- 
cers ordering  them  to  join  the  union  or  to  leave  the  country.  He  admite  that  there 
are  many  law-abiding  citizens  among  the  unions,  but  declares  that  union  men  and 
officers  were  in  the  mob  which  destroyed  the  property  on  April  29.  He  believes  that 
men  have  the  right  to  combine  for  their  own  interests  and  to  get  as  much  money  as 
possible  for  their  work,  and  has  no  objections  to  unions  so  lone  as  they  are  law 
abiding,  but  if  99  men  in  a  mine  are  dissatisfied  and  one  is  satisfied,  that  one  should 
have  the  right  to  continue  work.  The  opposition  of  the  mine  owners  to  the  unions 
arises  when  they  try  to  run  the  business  of  the  mine.  The  witness  declares  that  in 
the  Ooeur  d'Alene  district  foremen  and  superintendents  of  mines  dare  not  discharge 
men  for  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty  for  fear  of  their  lives.     (440-454,  457. ) 

Mr.  BuRBiDGB  refers  to  an  account  of  the  riot  of  April  29  which  appeared  in  the 
Idaho  State  Tribune,  edited  by  J.  R.  Sovereign.  The  heading  reads:  ^*  Bunker  Hill 
destroyed.  One  thousand  determined  men  wreak  vengeance  on  the  scab  mine. 
*  *  *  Martial  law  threatened  for  the  entire  district."  Many  references  are  made 
in  the  article  to  the  alleged  interest  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  the  mine. 
(444.) 

Mr.  Sinclair  asserts  that  it  has  been  the  principle  of  the  miners'  unions  to  compel 
those  who  sought  work  in  the  mines  to  join  the  union  or  to  leave  the  country.  The 
unions  have  given  the  newcomers  time  to  earn  enough  money  to  pay  dues,  and  have 
then  insisted  upon  their  becoming  members.     (561.) 

Mr.  McDonald  says  that  the  unions  have  not  even  permitted  nonunion  men  to 
join  the  organization,  but  have  driven  them  out  entirely.  New  men  were  permitted 
to  work  for  a  few  days,  and  then,  if  unable  to  give  the  union  grip,  their  records  were 
investigated  at  the  camps  from  which  they  came,  and  unless  satisfactory  they  would 
be  ordered  down  the  canyon  on  the  ground  simply  that  they  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  union. 

Mr.  McDonald  thinks  that  miners'  unions  are  desirable  if  properly  conducted. 
He  has  himself  been  a  working  miner  and  a  member  of  the  union.     (484. ) 

4.  Denial  of  criminal  character. — Mr.  Sovereign,  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune, 
declares  that  labor  organizations  generally,  and  those  in  the  Coeur  d' Alene  district 
as  well,  are  entirely  incapable  of  organizing  criminal  movements.  They  have  too 
large  a  conservative  element  among  their  members,  men  who  would  testify  in  any 
court  concerning  crime  committed  by  the  organization.  When  crimes  are  committed 
in  labor  disputes  they  are  usually  by  men  who,  while  probably  members  of  the 
unions,  organize  for  their  criminal  purposes  entirely  outside. 

Mr.  Sovereign  admits  that  people  are  inclined  to  attribute  such  acts  aa  the  riot  of 
April  29  to  organized  labor,  ana  thinks  that  the  unions  should  do  everything  possible 
to  free  themselves  from  this  unjust  chaige.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  unions  in 
the  district  have  been  able  to  hold  regular  meetings  since  the  riot  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  but  all  the  union  men  with  whom  he  has  talked  have  depre- 
cated that  action.     (394,  403,  407. ) 

Mr.  Gill,  master  mechanic  of  the  Tiger  and  Poorman  mine,  thinks  that  the  miners' 
unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  have  always  been  orderly.  When  men  have 
been  driven  out  they  have  usually  been  objectionable  characters,  and  the  driving  out 
was  done  not  so  much  by  the  unions  as  by  groups  of  miners.  The  witness  thinks 
that  the  accumulation  of  a  little  property  by  the  miners  has  a  great  influence  in 
checking  lawlessness.     (521-523. ) 

Mr.  Cleaby,  acting  president  of  the  Burke  Miners'  Union,  says  that  the  only 
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pledge,  BO  far  as  he  knows,  which  is  required  of  members  of  the  union  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  ritual  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  as  follows: 

**I, ,  in  the  presence  of  Ahmichty  God  and  the  members  here  assem- 
bled, most  solemnly  and  sincerely  pledge  and  obligate  myself  to  be  a  true  and  faith- 
ful member  of Union,  No. ,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. ' '    (530. ) 

Mr.  Creedon,  a  member  of  one  of  the  unions,  declares  that  those  organizations  are 
thoroughly  law-abiding.  He  had  not  been  a  member  of  the  union  very  long  before 
the  riot  and  had  seldom  attended  the  meetings,  but  he  believes  that  the  requirement 
of  the  constitution  that  members  shall  be  oi  good  moral  character  is  earned  out  to 
the  best  of  the  ability  of  the  unions.  In  times  gone  by  they  have  o^ered  rewa^rds  and 
passed  resolutions  condemning  crimes  committed  in  tne  vicinity.     (528.) 

Mr.  Creedon  declares  that  Mr.  Jay,  who  has  been  foreman  of  the  Frisco  mine  for 
several  years,  recently  told  him  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  statement  that  the 
miners'  unions  had  dictated  who  should  be  employed  and  discharged;  he  himself 
had  never  been  obliged  to  hire  men  or  to  discharge  them  at  the  command  of  the 
union.  Mr.  Jay  has  lost  his  position  as  foreman  oecause  he  would  not  take  out  a 
permit    (528. ) 

Mr.  HuTTON,  the  engineer  of  the  train  which  carried  the  rioters  from  Burke  to 
Wardner,  declares  that  he  thinks  the  majority  of  the  men  Uving  on  Canyon  Creek 
are  good  citizens,  and  that  he  does  not  consider  the  miners'  unions  criminal  oivani- 
zations.  He  thinks  that  practically  only  the  men  who  were  masked  and  armed  on 
April  29  knew  what  the  (general  plan  was.     (567,  568. ) 

As  to  violations  of  law  in  earlier  years,  Mr.  Young,  the  sheriff,  thinks  that  none 
of  them  can  be  charged  to  the  miners'  unions.  He  has  always  heard  that  whenever 
propositions  to  take  lawless  action  were  raised  they  were  distinctly  rejected  by  the 
unions.  In  fact,  the  unions  have  passed  resolutions  condemning  various  acts  of 
violence.  The  witness  admits,  however,  that  despite  lai^  rewards  offered  for  those 
guilty  of  various  murders,  no  one  has  been  arrested.     (536, 1537. ) 

Mr.  GiLLEN,  a  miner,  says  that  although  no  business  has  been  transacted  bv  the 
Gem  Union  since  the  riot,  he  has  heard  members  of  that  union  at  its  hall  condemn 
the  actions  at  Wardner.  He  has  never  known  the  organizations  of  miners  to  defend 
violent  measures,  and  there  is  nothing  in  their  constitution  or  eeneral  character  to 
keep  law-abiding  citizens  from  becoming  members.  The  records  of  the  Gem  Union 
were  taken  out  of  its  hall  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  seized.    (421, 423^426. ) 

I*  RemoTal  of  oonnty  commlsslonen  and  sherllT—l.  Charges  against 
these  officers. — Mr.  Ervin,  deputy  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Shoshone  County, 
Idaho,  submitted  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  that  court  removing  from  office  Messrs. 
Simmons,  Boyle,  and  Stimson,  members  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and 
James  D.  Youns,  sheriff  of  the  county.  The  decision,  after  summarizing  the  numer- 
ous charges  made  against  these  officers  and  the  replies  of  the  defendants,  reaches  the 
following  conclusions: 

The  proceedings  were  brought  imdeiwa  statute  requiring  the  court  to  summon  and 
examine  any  officer  charged  with  having  refused  or  neglected  to  perform  his  official 
duties.  The  county  commissioners  can  exercise  only  powers  granted  by  the  statute, 
and  are  bound  to  carry  out  all  the  directions  of  the  statutes.  Ignorance  of  the  law 
will  not  excuse  any  person.  Neglect  may  arise  either  from  corrupt  motives  or 
incompetency. 

The  fact  that  the  board  of  county  commissioners  held  its  session  at  the  town  of 
Murray,  notwithstanding  the  election  transferring  the  county  seat  to  Wallace,  could 
scarcely  be  considered  neglect  of  official  duty  sufficient  to  warrant  removal  from 
office.  On  the  other  hand,  the  county  commissioners  have  approved  the  bonds  of 
the  sheriff,  tax  collector,  and  assessor,  although  the  sureties  signing  the  bonds  had 
not  paid  taxes  upon  sums  double  the  amount  of  the  bonds,  as  reqmred  by  the  stat- 
ute, the  amount  of  their  assessed  valuations  being  very  much  less  than  the  amount 
required.  This  approval  was  in  clear  disregard  of  law.  The  commissioners  also  vio- 
lated their  duty  in  paying  a  commission  to  Mr.  Young  as  sheriff  on  the  collection  of 
money  for  State  ana  county  licenses,  since  this  was  a  claim  not  authorized  by  law, 
the  sherifTs  fees  being  strictly  fixed.  The  commissioners  also  abused  their  author- 
ity in  issuing  liquor  licenses  without  application  and  without  bonds. 

Finally,  the  commissioners  were  negligent  in  failing  to  take  steps  to  check  the  dis- 
turbance at  Wardner.  On  April  26,  1899,  representatives  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Mining  Company  notified  each  of  the  county  commissioners  of  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  prevaiUnff,  of  the  fact  that  an  armed  mob  of  miners  was  using  force 
i^ainst  the  employees  of  the  company.  The  only  result  was  that  a  conversation  was 
held  between  Mr.  Simmons  and  the  sheriff,  in  which  the  sheriff  informed  Mr.  Sim- 
mons that  there  had  been  a  little  trouble,  but  that  everything  was  all  right,  and  Mr. 
Simmons  directed  the  sheriff  to  see  that  no  property  was  destroyed.   No  communication 
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was  had  between  the  membera  of  the  board  of  commiasioners  after  this  notification. 
The  commissioners  are  the  chief  executive  authority  of  the  county  and  it  wajB  their 
duty  to  personally  visit  the  scene  and  to  meet  in  special  session  to  take  such  action  as 
mi^nt  be  necessary.  The  commissioners  do  not  seem  to  have  realized  the  responsi- 
bilities resting  upon  them  and  were  thus  guiltv  of  violating  the  law. 

The  court  also  finds  that  the  sheriff  was  neglectful  of  his  duties,  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  testimony.  He  did  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  the  difficulties  which  occurred 
at  Kellogg  on  April  29.  He  took  no  steps  to  apprehend  or  arrest  those  participating 
in  such  unlawful  acts.  He  rode  on  the  train  with  the  men  to  Kellogg,  heard  their  talk, 
followed  in  their  steps,  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Mining  Company's  property,  and  permitted,  almost  within  his  view,  the  murder  of 
two  men.     Afterwards  he  took  no  action  to  identify  or  apprehend  the  criminals. 

Judgment  was  accordingly  entered  by  the  court  removmg  the  county  eommiseion- 
ers  and  the  sheriff  from  office.     (501-508. ) 

The  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury  as  to  the  murder  of  Cheyne  and  Smith  declare 
that  during  the  week  before  the  riot  of  April  29  an  appeal  was  made  by  the  Bunker 
Hill  company  to  the  county  commissioners  to  take  some  precautionary  measures,  but 
none  of  them  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  request  The  sheriff,  James  D. 
Young,  was  also  appealed  to,  but  wholly  neglected  to  perform  his  duty.  He  came 
down  on  the  train  from  Wallace  with  the  mob,  associated  with  them  throughout  the 
day,  held  long  conversations  with  masked  leaders,  refused  to  appoint  proper  depu- 
ties, and  aided  and  abetted  the  conspiracy.  He  gave  no  wammgs  of  the  approach 
of  the  mob,  although  he  had  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  after  the  riot  deceived  the 
governor  of  Idaho  in  asserting  that  he  had  the  situation  well  in  hand.  The  jury 
accordingly  charged  that  the  commissioners  and  sheriff  aided  and  abetted  the  miners' 
unions  in  their  crimes.     (469,  470.) 

Mr.  Sinclair  insists  that  Mr.  Young,  as  sheriff,  might  have  made  a  great  many 
arrests  after  the  riot  of  April  29  if  he  had  possessed  ordinary  courage,  ability,  and 
integrity.  He  and-  the  other  county  officers  permitted  the  criminals  to  escape,  as 
Mr.  Sinclair  believes,  knowingly.  The  law  requires  that  the  sheriff  shall  appoint 
necessary  deputies,  and  that  if  ne  can  not  himself  cope  with  the  situation  he  shall 
notify  the  State  officers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  shenff  stated  to  the  governor  that 
he  had  the  situation  thoroughly  in  command  and  failed  to  reply  to  numerous  tele- 
grams inquiring  as  to  the  details  of  the  existing  conditions.     (552,  562,  563. ) 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE,  assistant  manager  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  says  that  he  thinks  if 
there  had  been  a  brave  and  determined  sheriff  in  the  county  there  would  have  been 
no  riot.  On  April  26  the  sheriff  was  notified  of  the  strained  conditions.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Porter,  engineer  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  asked  the  sheriff  to  appoint  him  as  dep- 
uty, but  the  sheriff  refused  to  do  so  and  advised  the  company  to  settle  with  the 
union.  At  that  time  he  was  shown  a  notice  warning  trespassers  to  keep  off  the  road 
belonging  to  the  company,  and  did  not  object  to  it;  but  on  the  next  day  he  declared 
that  the  road  was  a  public  one  (which  the  witness  denies),  and  added  that  if  any 
body  of  men  wanted  to  go  up  that  road,  whether  armed  or  not,  he  was  going  to  see 
that  they  did  so.  It  is  true,  the  witness  admits,  that  the  sheriff  attempted  to  dis- 
suade the  rioters  from  the  action  on  April  29,  but  after  the  murders  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  property  he  telepaphed  to  the  governor  of  the  State  that  he  had  the 
situation  well  in  hand  and  did  not  need  assistance.     (451,  452.) 

Mr.  Finch,  a  mine  operator,  believes  that  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  sheriff 
and  county  commissioners  might  have  prevented  the  riots  of  April  29.  A  sufficient 
number  of  deputy  sheriffs  comd  probably  have  been  brought  from  the  southern  end 
of  the  county.     (49^). ) 

2.  Defense  of  county  officers, — ^Mr.  YoUNG,  exnaheriff  of  Shoshone  County  Idaho, 
testifies  that  he  was  impeached  on  July  11  and  removed  from  office.  One  chaise 
made  ^against  him  was  that  his  bonds  were  insufficient.  The  law  requires  that  the 
bond  of  the  sheriff  shall  l)e  in  the  sum  of  110,000.  The  county  commissioners  had 
requested  county  officers  to  secure  bondsmen  qualified  in  double  the  amount  specified 
by  law.  Thesigners  of  the  bond  of  the  witness  were  worth  |21,000,  but  some  of 
them  had  failed  to  pay  their  taxes  at  the  proper  time  and  were  not  strictly  qualified 
according  to  law.  Nevertheless  there  was  no  complaint  on  this  subject  until  after 
the 'riot.  The  chief  charge  against  the  sheriff  was  that  he  had  aided  and  abetted 
the'miners*in  the  violations  oh  that  day. 

Mr.  Young  describ^^  in  some  detail  what  occurred  before  and  during  the  riot.  He 
says  that  on  April  26  Mr.  Porter,  a  man  in  the  employ  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sul- 
livan Company,  telephoned  to  him  that  the  miners  had  formed  a  blockade  near  the 
mine  and  asked  that  he,  Mr.  Porter,  he  appointed  a  deputy.  The  witness  replied 
that  there  was, already  a  deputy  at  Wardner.  Mr.  Young  went  to  the  mine  that  day, 
and  in  the  meantime  told  his  deputy  that  no  more  violence  or  blockades  must  be 
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permitted.  The  miners  told  the  witness  that  they  would  not  further  interfere  with 
the  working  of  the  mine.  The  witness  received  a  telegram  from  the  governor  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  understood  that  an  armed  mob  was  in  possession  of  the  mine.  To 
this  he  replied  that  he  had  investigated  the  matter  and  that  apparently  no  further 
trouble  was  likely  to  take  place.  From  that  time  until  April  29  there  was  no  vio- 
lence or  assembly  of  an  armed  mob. 

The  witness  received  no  intimation  of  the  intended  disturbance  until  the  train  con- 
taining the  rioters  actually  arrived  in  Wallace  on  April  29.  He  is  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  the  mine  owners  of  Canvon  Creek  who  nad  seen  the  train  start  did  not 
notify  him.  He  understands  that  tne  train  had  been  seized  at  Burke  and  the  engi- 
neer and  fireman  compelled  to  run  it  at  the  dictation  of  the  mob.  The  witness 
believed  that  the  only  possible  chance  of  checking  the  mob  was  for  him  to  board  the 
train  and  go  with  them.  He  got  on  the  baggage  car  and  found  it  filled  with  men, 
nearly  all  masked  and  armed.  He  was  told  not  to  get  out  of  the  car.  He  had 
left  word  with  his  deputy  at  Wallace  to  telegraph  to  the  deputy  at  Wardner  to 
swear  in  as  many  men  as  possible  and  arm  them.  But  the  deputy  at  Wardner,  like 
the  witness  himself,  had  supposed  that  the  attack  would  be  upon  the  mine  itself 
rather  than  ui>on  the  mill  and  accordingly  did  not  arrive  at  the  actual  scene  of  the 
riot.  When  the  train  arrived  at  Kellogg  the  witness  closed  the  saloons,  and  then 
requested  some  of  the  bv8tander8.at  the  railway  station  to  help  disband  the  mob,  but 
they  simply  laughed  at  him.  The  witness  then  went  as  near  as  possible  to  the  mob 
and  ordered  them  to  disband  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Idaho.  He  was  pre- 
vented from  getting  nearer  to  the  body  of  the  men  by  tne  number  of  masked  and 
armed  men.  It  is  not  true,  he  declares,  that  after  ordering  the  mob  to  disband  he 
remarked  in  a  careless  manner  that  he  had  done  his  duty,  or  that  he  had  done  all  he 
could,  and  did  not  care. 

The  sheriff  followed  the  mob  on  its  way  to  the  mill,  but  about  200  yards  from  the 
mill  he  was  put  in  charge  of  a  number  of  armed  men  and  forced  to  stand  up  against 
a  fence  while  the  mill  was  destroved. 

Mr.  Young  declares  that  he  did  all  that  wasj)ossible  to  check  the  mob.  It  would 
have  been  useless  to  secure  a  small  posse.  There  should  have  been  at  least  200 
armed  men  to  cope  with  the  rioters,  and  it  would  have  required  several  days,  probably 
two  weeks,  to  get  enough  men  together,  and  especially  to  secure  arms  for  tiiem. 
The  witness  believes  that  the  attack  on  the  mine  was  definitely  planned  and  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  prevent  it  except  by  a  very  large  body.  He  thinks 
there  must  have  been  between  oOO  and  1,000  men  on  the  train,  and  thiat  from  180  to 
200  of  these  were  armed  and  masked.     (529-538. ) 

After  the  riot  the  witness  remained  for  about  2  days  at  Wardner  protecting, 
with  a  number  of  deputies,  the  Last  Chance  Mine,  which  the  mana^r  believed  to  he 
in  danger  of  destruction.  He  made  no  attempt  for  the  time  being  to  arrest  the 
perpetrators  of  the  outrage  of  April  29.  On  consultation  with  the  county  attorney 
it  seemed  best  to  wait  until  the  mob  had  been  dispersed,  and  until  a  large  body  of 
men  could  be  secured  to  make  arrests.  The  witness  does  not  think,  however,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  declare  martial  law,  but  believes  that  without  it  a  great  many 
more  guilty  men  would  have  been  arrested  than  actually  were  taken.     (534,  535. ) 

Mr.  Young  testified  further  that  on  May  3  he  was  summoned  to  Wallace  to  attend 
the  coroner's  jury,  and  was  held  there  for  3  or4  days  before  testifying.  He  then  made 
a  deposition,  and  while  writing  it  in  the  presence  of  Attomey-Genersu  Hayes  and  State 
Auditor  Sinclair  Hayes  requested  him  to  resign  his  office.  When  he  refused  to  do 
so  he  was  arrested. 

Mr.  Young  says  also  that  after  he  was  removed  from  office  he  was  still  retained  in 
prison;  this  tfme  in  the  county  jail,  and  not  released  until  July  27.  He  was  not 
informed  of  the  reason  why  he  was  held  after  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  proceed- 
ings. The  witness  says  that  while  he  was  in  the  prison  he  and  Mr.  Boyle  were  per- 
mitted to  go  at  liberty,  at  least  for  1  night,  by  the  deputy  in  charge,  to  whom  tney 
each  paid  $4  for  that  privilege.  When  Mr.  Young  was  released  on  July  27  it  was 
on  condition  that  he  accept  a  subpoena  to  appear  as  a  witness  on  September  4,  1899. 
(538.) 

Mr.  DouD,  county  tax  assessor,  thinks  that  Mr.  Young  did  all  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent the  violence  of  April  29.  After  his  interview  with  Mr.  Burbidge  on  April  26 
the  sheriff  appointed  several  deputies  in  Wardner^  and  was  there  in  person  to  see 
that  no  violence  was  done.  Everything  seemed  qmet  enough  up  to  the  time  of  the 
riot     (Wl.) 

Mr.  Stevenson,  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  Gem,  thinks  that  the  sheriff  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  prevent  the  blowing  up  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Mine.  He  does  not 
believe  the  sheriff  knew  in  advance  of  the  purpose  of  the  mob.  At  that  time  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  get  enough  deputies  to  prevent  violence.    The  sheriff 
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could  not  have  taken  poeeession  of  the  ensine  of  the  train  going  to  Wardner,  since 
there  were  so  many  men  upon  the  train.    Jdl2.) 

Mr.  SoYERBioN  refers  to  an  interview  with  Mr.  Sinclair  reported  in  the  Spokane 
paper,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  2  county  commissioners  arrested  might  be 
dtuieerous  to  the  community,  in  that  they  might  incite  the  people  to  overt  acts  and 
might  order  the  illegal  disbursement  of  public  moneys.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  overt 
acts  had  been  committed,  so  Mr.  Sovere^  decla^.  The  only  chaiige  brought 
against  them  was  that  they  did  not  take  precautionary  measures,  and  this  they  could 
not  do  on  account  of  the  suddenness  of  the  raid.  Moreover,  the  witness  declares  the 
commissioners  and  sheriff  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  take  action  to  punish  the 
crime,  since  the  governor  almost  inomediately  put  the  county  under  martial  law  and 
removed  their  powers.  The  attorney-general  of  the  State  afterwards  brought  up 
some  old  technical  charges  against  the  commissioners  as  a  basis  for  removing  uiem — 
for  example,  that  they  held  a  meeting  outside  the  county  seat  in  June,  h»l  paid  a 
large  sum  to  one  of  their  members  for  repairing  a  clock,  and  that  the  bonds  of  county 
officers  had  been  approved  without  sufficient  security.     (400,  401.) 

Mr.  Barnard,  ex-mayor  of  Wallace,  thinks  that  the  county  conmiissioners  and  the 
sheriff  were  honorable  men,  but  believes  that  they  were  weak  and  that  the  declara- 
tion of  martial  law  was  therefore,  perhaps,  necessary.  The  sheriff  should  have  made 
a  strong  endeavor  to  keep  the  peace,  swearing  in  a  number  of  deputies;  but  it  is 
doubtfm  if  even  then  he  could  have  prevented  the  crime  of  July  29.  The  witness 
thinks  the  sheriff  was  also  somewhat  negligent  in  trying  to  apprehend  the  criminals 
after  the  act.  The  chai^  on  which  the  county  commissioners  were  actuallv 
removed  were  small  technicalities.  Two  of  the  commissioners  were  put  in  the  bull 
pen  without  any  definite  charge.  One  of  them  told  the  witness  that  he  was  asked 
to  go  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Sinclair  to  sign  a  paper.  He  refused  to  sign  and  was  then 
ordered  under  arrest.  The  sheriff  was  also  arrested  and  kept  during  the  first  night 
in  a  little  shack  where  he  could  not  lie  down  on  account  of  the  wet  ground,  since  it 
was  raining  heavily. 

3.  AUeged  political  motives  for  removal  and  for  other  acts  of  State  authorities. — Mr. 
Barnard  is  of  the  opinion  that  politics  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  change  in 
the  county  officers.  The  officers  removed  were  Populists.  The  governor  is  a  Demo- 
crat and  the  new  officers  are  Silver  Republicans  and  Democrats.  Though  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  community,  many  believe  that  some  such  political  influ- 
ence has  caused  this  action.     (413,  416. ) 

Mr.  Sovereign  also  thinks  thatpolitical  influence  had  something  to  do  with  the 
appointing  of  the  new  countv  officers.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  governor,  he 
believes,  with  the  assistance  of  the  military  authorities,  to  entirely  subvert  the  local 
government.  It  is  claimed  that  the  governor  has  strong  aspirations  for  the  Senate, 
and  that  he  needs  control  of  Shoshone  County  to  carry  the  legislature,  and  is  there- 
fore trying  to  change  its  entire  political  complexion.  With  this  object  in  view,  the 
editor  of  tiie  Mullan  Mirror  was  arrested  and  his  plant  afterwards  confiscated,  in 
order  to  prevent  criticism  of  the  governor.  The  witness  adds  that  an  effort  is  being 
made  under  the  new  county  officers  to  restore  the  validity  of  $100,000  of  bonds, 
which  are  subject  to  litigation  at  present  in  the  courts.     (394,  405,  406. ) 

Mr.  YouNO  attributes  the  action  in  ousting  him  and  the  county  commissioners 
from  office,  as  well  as  the  arrest  of  so  many  men  and  the  establishment  of  a  permit 
system,  largely  to  political  influences.  He  thinks  that  the  State  authorities  have 
steadily  supported  the  employers  as  against  the  employees  in  the  Ck«ur  D'Alene 
district,  and  especially  that  they  have  assisted  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Com- 

Eany.  About  1896  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  was  maintaining  a  military  guard, 
aving  organized  part  of  its  employees  into  a  company  of  State  militia  furnished 
with  arms  by  the  State  authorities.  At  that  time  the  witness  went  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Populist  State  convention  at  Boise  City.  The  Democratic  convention  was  being 
held  at  the  same  time,  and  Mr.  Steunenberg  was  candidate  for  nomination  as  gov- 
ernor by  both  the  Populist  and  Democratic  parties.  The  Populists  promised  to  sup- 
gort  him  on  condition  that  he  would  come  immediately,  if  elected  as  governor,  to  the 
oeur  D*Alene  district  and  investigate  the  relations  between  the  Bunker  Hill  Com- 
eany  and  its  employees,  especially  as  to  the  maintenance  of  a  military  force.  After 
e  was  elected  he  failed  to  fulfill  this  promise.  The  Populists  have  a  considerable 
majority  in  Shoshone  County,  and  the  witness  believes  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  State 
authorities  to  destroy  that  majority.  He  thinks  that  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  men 
who  were  arrested  and  confined  in  the  bull  pen  were  Populists,  and  that  a  large 
number  of  these  believe  that  their  arrest  was  aue  to  political  influence.  (531,  532, 
537.) 

Dr.  Matchette  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  politics  has  had  some  influence  in 
leading  to  the  changes  in  the  county  officers  and  in  causing  the  numerous  arrests. 
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The  Populists  have  heretofore  controlled  the  county,  and  the  other  parties  have  felt 
very  sore.    A  similar  opionion,  he  believes,  is  shared  by  many  of  the  people.     (427. ) 

Mr.  Gill  thinks  that  the  requirement  of  the  permit  was  not  intended  so  much  to 
drive  criminals  out  of  the  oountrjr  as  to  break  up  the  miners'  unions,  and  especially 
to  change  the  political  situation  in  Shoshone  County.  The  Populists  have  had  a 
considerable  majority  in  the  county,  and  they  have  not  got  on  well  with  the  Demo- 
cratic State  officers.     (521,  523. ) 

Mr.  Sinclair,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  politics  has  had  absolutely  no  influ- 
ence either  in  the  removal  of  the  county  officers  or  in  the  arrest  of  miners.  The 
governor  can  have  no  political  influence  in  the  matter,  since  he  knows  very  little 
about  what  is  being  done,  having  intrusted  the  situation  entirely  to  Mr.  Sinclair. 
The  witness  himself  is  not  much  of  a  politician;  he  does  not  know  what  majority  the 
opponents  of  the  governor  and  himself  received  in  Shoshone  County;  as  to  the  new 
commissioners  and  sheriff,  he  did  not  know  their  politics  until  after  they  were 
appointed.  The  witness  is  sorry  for  the  Populist  pflurty  if  it  is  true  that  it  has  a 
specially  large  representation  in  the  prison,  but  politics  certainly  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  fact.     (657.) 

Dr.  France  declares  that  the  idea  that  politics  may  have  entered  into  this  matter 
is  entirely  new  to  him  and  that  he  knows  as  a  matter  of  f&ct  that  no  political  influ- 
ences or  motives  entered  into  the  arrest  of  miners  or  the  removal  of  the  county 
officers.  He  does  not  know  whether  the  men  in  the  bull  pen  are  Populists,  Repub- 
licans, or  Democrats.     (470,  476.) 

IV.  OAPITAIi  IN  OOAL  MINIKG  IN  THE  EASTEBN  AND  OENTBAI< 

STATES.^ 

A.  Use  of  the  soToral  Taiietlos  of  <soal.— Mr.  Lucas,  editor  of  The  Black 
Diamond,  says  that  bituminous  coal  is  chiefly  used  in  manufacturing.  Some  anthra- 
cite coal  is  used  in  malting,  and  in  a  few  other  lines  where  a  p»ure  carbon  is  re<)uired. 
The  use  of  coke  for  steam  making  is  increasin(<,  particularly  in  the  East.  It  is  used 
by  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  on  locomotives  and  in  many  of  its  stations.  In 
nearly  all  instances  where  bituminous  coal  is  used  in  the  business  portion  of  Chicago 
some  smoke-consuming  device  is  used;  but  the  devices  are  not  effective.     (673. ) 

Mr.  Lucas  says  that  there  is  no  cannel  coal  in  Illinois,  and  the  greater  part  of  what 
is  used  there  comes  from  Kentucky.  There  is  some  in  southern  Indiana.  Cannel 
coal  is  used  for  manufacturing  gas.    It  is  very  rich  in  gas.     (675. ) 

Mr.  Dalzell,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  the 
markets  for  coal  produced  in  northern  Illinois  are  mostly  in  the  Northwest,  but  com- 
paratively near  the  mines.  On  account  of  the  low  rates  of  water  transportation  and 
the  railway  discriminations,  coal  from  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  is  sold  in  St. 
Paul,  the  Dakotas,  and  other  more  distant  states,  at  lower  prices,  considering  the 
quality,  than  Illinois  coal  can  be  sold.  Illinois  coal  is  so  inferior  that  it  could  not  be 
marketed  at  all,  except  for  the  great  saving  in  transportation  to  the  near  states. 
About  66  |>er  cent  of  Illinois  coal  is  used  for  railway  purposes.  The  cost  of  mining 
in  Illinois  is  very  high.     (105,  112. ) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsbuiig  operator,  says  that  in  early  days,  when  coal  was 
mined  by  the  pick  exclusively,  10  or  12  inches  of  coal  at  the  bottom  of  the  vein  was 
left,  being  considered  unsalable.  By  the  introduction  of  machinery  this,  which 
was  formerly  wasted,  is  taken  out,  and  by  improved  methods  of  combustion  it  can 
be  satisfactorily  burned.    Automatic  stokers,  in  fact,  require  this  grade  of  coal.    (86. ) 

Mr.  Robinson  says  that  the  demand  for  coal  for  domestic  purposes  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  weather  in  winter.  It  is  falling  off  relatively  every  year  by  the 
introduction  of  furnaces,  steam  heat,  and  other  improved  methods  of  burning,  and 
by  the  use  of  oil,  gasoline,  and  gas.  The  demand  for  manufacturing  and  steam  pur- 
poses increases  steadily.     (11,12.) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  says  thai  the  competition  of  bituminous  coal  with  anthracite  has  greatly 
increased,  to  the  injury  of  the  anthracite  industry.  The  consumption  of  gas  in  gas 
stoves  and  gas  heaters,  especially  in  the  New  England  States,  has  cut  down  the  ton- 
nage of  anthracite  coal  very  largely  in  the  last  few  years.     (652. ) 

B.  €)oinpetlii|r  districts*  (See  also  Frdghi  rateSy  p.  cxi. ) — Mr.  Pbarce  says 
it  is  difficult  to  establish  uniform  scales  of  wages  in  mines  owing  to  the  differences  of 
conditions  in  veins  of  coal  and  in  methods  of  working;  but  a  good  deal  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  direction.    Relatively  uniform  wages  are  necessary  on  account 

iFor  a  diiscBt  of  testimony  relating  to  coal  mining  in  the  far  West,  see  p.  xlvi. 
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of  the  competition  of  different  dirtricte.  In  1896  one  compiuiy  in  the  Pittsbuiv  difl- 
trict  insisted  on  paying  wages  l^elow  other  operators,  and  the  latter  were  soon  forced 
to  follow.  The  miners  of  the  Hooking  Valley,  owing  to  this  competition,  were  forced 
to  lie  idle  until  the  officers  of  the  miners'  organization  persuaded  them  to  accept 
voluntarily  a  reduction  of  16  cents  per  ton  to  equalize  conditions.     (96. ) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittebui^  operator,  says  that  there  is  a  constant  overi)roduc- 
tion  of  coal  which  demoralizes  prices.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  keeping  up 
reasonable  prices  is  that  the  conditions  of  competition  are  not  the  same  in  oifferent 
districts.  There  are  certain  natural  influences  affecting  the  cost  of  production,  such 
as  the  conditions  of  ventilation,  water  in  the  mines,  thickness  of  veins,  etc.  Aside 
from  these,  in  some  districts,  wages  are  kent  at  lower  rates,  since  the  trade  iinions 
have  not  been  able  to  extend  their  control  uniformly  over  all  districts.  Owing  to 
the  inequality  of  wages  in  different  districts  and  mines,  certain  operators  are  pro- 
ducing coal  with  a  pick  at  a  cost  as  low  as  other  Pittsburg  operators  are  producing 
with  machinery.  The  operators  of  the  Pittsbui^  district  suffer  especially  from  the 
competition  of  West  Viiginia,  a  comparatively  new  mining  re^on  where  the  men  are 
little  organized  and  are  paid  lower  wages.  The  West  Virginia  district  also  secures 
specially  low  railway  rates,  enabling  it  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  Chicago  and  the 
Northwest.  Railways  have  been  opened  up  in  regions  where  they  had  little  earning 
power  and  have  been  dispoi?ed  to  haul  coal  at  a  rate  sufficiently  low  to  enable  it  to 
oe  put  upon  the  market,  in  order  to  secure  business  for  themselves.  At  times  also 
the  officers  of  the  roads  have  been  interested  in  mines.  Coal  in  West  Virginia  is 
largely  mined  by  measure  rather  than  by  weight,  which  gives  further  advantage  to 
the  operators  in  securing  cheap  mining.  The  witness  believes  that  the  only  salvation 
of  the  coal  business  is  the  organization  of  a  trust.     (74,  77. ) 

Mr.  Lucas  presents  a  table  showing  the  number  of  men  employed  in  coal  mining 
in  Illinois  from  1890  to  1899,  the  days  of  active  operation,  the  tonnage,  the  price  paid 
for  mining,  and  the  reported  value  of  coal  per  ton.  The  tonnage  rose  from  15,275,000 
in  1890  to  neariv  20,000,000  in  1893,  fell  to  a  little  over  17,000,000  the  next  year,  rose 
to  20,000,000  in"l897,  and,  after  falling  off  1,500,000  in  1898,  rose  to  23,434,000  in  1899. 
The  greatest  number  of  men  were  employed  in  1895,  when  the  production  was  smaller 
than  in  any  other  year  of  the  ten  except  1890  and  1894.  The  number  of  days  of  active 
operation  was  greatest,  however,  in  1893,  when  the  production  was  also  greater  than 
in  any  other  year  of  the  ten  except  1897  and  1899.  The  price  paid  for  mining  rose 
from  68  cents  a  ton  in  1890  to  72  cents  in  1892,  then  fell  steadily  to  44  cents  in  1898, 
and  rose  to  47  cents  in  1899.  The  reported  value  of  the  coal  at  the  mine  varied 
between  |1  to  11.03  from  1890  to  1894.  It  then  fell  to  85  cents  in  1897,  and  in  1898 
and  1899  stood  at  about  92  cents.     (677. ) 

Mr.  Lucas  states  that  there  are  about  400  large  coal  mines  in  Illinois  in  about  20  or 
30  counties.  Twenty-tive  or  thirty  thousand  men  are  employed  in  them.  The  pro- 
duction is  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  wages  of  the  men  are  higher.     (674. ) 

€•  Oiraershtp  and  tenure  of  coal  lands.— 1.  Bituminous, — Mr.  Lucas, 
editor  of  The  Black  Diamond,  says  that  there  is  very  little  ownership  of  coal  mines, 
80  far  as  he  is  aware,  by  manufacturers  in  Chicago.  One  or  two  railroads  are  largely 
interested  in  some  mines  in  the  northern  Illinois  fields.  The  Federal  Steel  Company 
is  interested  in  some  mines,  and  may  have  a  controlling  interest  in  them,  but  the 
mines  are  owned  by  a  separate  corporation.  The  Federal  Steel  Company  takes  a 
large  part  of  the  output  of  these  mines,  but  it  does  not  get  its  whole  supply  from 
them.    It  consumes  something  like  1,000  or  1,500  care  of  coal  a  day.     (674. ) 

Mr.  JusTi,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators*  Association,  asserts  that  no 
railroads  in  Illinois  admit  that  they  own  coal  lands,  and  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  any  of  them  are  interested  indirectly  or  not.     (683. ) 

2.  ArdhraciU. — Mr.  Loomis,  superintendent  of  the  coal  mining  department  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway,  says  that  his  road  has  leased  some  of 
its  coal  land  to  other  operators,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  coal  which  it 
mines  is  mined  on  land  owned  by  othere,  under  a  lease  and  on  a  royalty.  The  royalty 
varies  with  the  circumstances,  and  is  much  smaller  under  leases  made  years  ago  than 
under  those  made  recently.  In  leases  made  at  the  present  time  the  royaltv  runs  from 
8  cent{9  a  ton  to  55.  The  company  holds  a  considerable  amount  of  mining  land  which 
it  does  not  work.  This  land  is  held  in  fee.  Mr.  Loomis  knows  nothing  of  any  lands 
leased  by  the  company  which  it  does  not  intend  to  mine  for  many  years.  (659,  662, 
663.) 

Mr.  LuTHEK,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  his  company  owns  and  controls  about  175,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  anthracite  region.  Alx)ut  100,000  acres  is  coal  land.  The  remainder  is  not 
mineral  land,  but  bears,  or  did  bear,  timber.  In  1899  the  company  mined  about 
7,500,000  tons.  The  output  of  the  preceding  year  was  about  500,000  tons  greater. 
All  its  coal  is  shipped  over  the  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  Railroad.    Its  shipments 
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congtitute  about  85  per  cent  of  the  shipmentB  of  anthracite  over  that  road  when  the 
mines  are  running  full,  and  perhaps  80  per  cent  or  less  when  the  company  is  running 
short  time.  The  company  mines  about  18  per  cent  of  the  whole  output  of  anthracite, 
while  about  20i  or  21  per  cent  of  the  whole  is  shipped  over  the  Reading  Railroad. 

The  Reading  Company  owns  all  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  and  also  all  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad. 
(644,646,650,651.) 

Mr.  Marcy  says  that  the  Raub  Coal  Company,  of  Luzerne,  Pa.,  of  which  he  is 
superintendent,  is  a  small  independent  mining  company  which  produced  last  year 
between  120,000  and  130,000  tons  of  anthracite.  Its  mining  land  is  leased  from 
various  persons  under  some  10  or  12  different  leases.  None  of  it  is  owned  by  rail- 
road com|)anies,  except  one  small  piece  which  belongs  to  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  was 
leased  by  it  to  the  Temple  Iron  Company  and  subleased  to  the  Raub  Coal  Company. 
The  railroad  companies  own  very  little  mining  land  in  Mr.  Marcy's  immediate 
vicinity.  There  is  very  little  subleasing.  Mr.  Marcy  does  not  know  of  an  instance 
of  subleasing  except  that  in  which  he  is  interested.     (664,  667.) 

D,  Freight  rates. — 1.  AnihracUe, — According  to  Mr.  James,  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  the  recent  combination  of  the  railways  reaching  the  anthracite  dis- 
tricts is  believed  to  have  been  intended  to  prevent  individual  operators  from  build- 
ing a  road  of  their  own  to  the  sea.  The  rates  for  shipping  coal  are  undoubtedly 
extortionate.  The  charge  is  usually  two-fifths  of  the  selling  price  of  the  coal  at  the 
seaboard.  The  rate  from  Hazleton'to  Allentown,  52  miles,  is  $1.10  per  ton;  to  Phila- 
delphia, 114  miles,  $1.55  per  ton.     (150.) 

Mr.  Brooks,  an  anthracite  operator,  savs  that  the  railways  which  enter  the  anthra- 
cite region  themselves  produce  two-thirds  of  the  coal  and  purchase  most  of  that  pro- 
duced by  independent  operators,  allowing  them  60  per  cent  of  the  price  at  tide- 
water, which  is  practically  fixed  by  the  railways.  Tne  average  distance  hauled  is 
about  145  miles.  The  transportation  rates  are  thus  excessively  high,  amounting  to 
about  10  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  The  rate  on  bituminous  coal  is  only  about  2}  mills. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  once  appealed  to,  but  replied  that  while 
it  had  power  to  declare  rates  excessive,  it  had  no  power  to  enforce  ite  decision.  The 
railway  companies  are  able  to  dominate  the  independent  producers  by  lowering 
prices  of  coal  at  the  mines  while  keeping  up  their  freight  rates.  A  reduction  in 
rates  would  greatly  extend  the  market  lor  antnracite  coal.     (154-156,  163. ) 

Mr.  Marcy,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that  several  years  8^o,  before 
he  began  to  sell  his  coal  free  on  board  at  the  mine,  the  freight  rate  to  tidewater 
ranged  from  $1.45  to  $1.60  on  prepared  sizes;  on  the  lower  sizes  it  was  less.  lie  has 
figured  the  freight  at  9  mills  and  at  11  mills  a  ton  a  mile.  Perhaps  the  average 
would  be  about  10  mills.    (666,  667. ) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  testifies  tnat  his  company  pays  the  Reading  Railroad  Company 
exactly  the  same  freight  for  shipping  coal  which  independent  operators  pay.  It 
ships  like  any  other  producer  at  an  established  rate  of  freight.     (650. ) 

Mr.  MrrcHELL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  independent 
operators  in  the  anthracfte  field  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroads.  The 
railroad  companies  charge  4  times  as  much  for  hauling  anthracite  coal  as  they  would 
chaiige  for  hauling  bituminous  coal  an  equal  distance.  The  coal  companies  operated 
by  the  railroads  often  appear  to  lose  money,  because  the  railroads  charge  these  com- 
panies also  excessive  freight  rates,  simply  taking  the  money  which  should  be  properly 
credited  to  the  coal  department  and  charging  it  as  freight  rate,  in  order  thus  to  Keep 
up  the  rates  against  independent  producers. 

2.  Discrimination  between  places.— Mr.  Robinson,  a  coal  operator  of  West  Virginia, 
says  that  rates  should  be  adjusted^  as  far  as  railways  can  afford  it,  to  give  competing 
districts  equal  opportunities,  quality  of  coal,  etc.,  being  considered.  Distance  is  not 
a  main  factor;  oitien  a  somewhat  longer  haul  can  be  made  with  little  added  expense. 
Grades  and  other  conditions  must  also  be  considered.  The  equalization  of  compet- 
ing districts  is  advantageous  to  consumers  as  well  as  to  producers.     (6-8. ) 

Mr.  MuLLiNS,  a  coal  operator  from  Ohio,  says  that  the  Ohio  operators  have*  no 
combination  for  marketing  their  coal,  but  sell  wherever  freight  rates  will  enable 
them  to  do  so.  The  chief  markets  are  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Detroit.  The  railway 
companies  to  some  extent  own  mines,  and  by  keeping  up  freight  rates  are  able  to 
underbid  independent  operators  in  taking  large  contracts.    The  freight  rates  from 


Pennsylvania  coal  operators.  The  pnxiuction  of  West  Virgmia 
increased  in  a  short  time  from  1,000,000  to  13,000,000  tons,  while  without  favoring 
discriminations  it  could  hardly  have  exceeded  3,000,000  tons.  West  Virginia  coal, 
the  witness  admits,  is  of  fine  quality  and  cheap  to  mine.  One  remedy  for  this  com* 
petition  would  be  to  extend  the  miners*  organization  over  that  State.     (169-174, 177.) 
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Mr.  Dalzell,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  believes  that, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  discrimination 
between  individual  mines  of  the  same  locality  has  been  done  away  with.  The  compUdnt 
which  is  made  now  is  that  the  rates  from  certain  districts  and  States  are  relatively 
lower  than  from  other  districts,  giving  the  former  an  unfair  advantage  in  competition. 
The  chief  complaint  is  as  to  the  low  rates  made  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  The 
witness  has  been  told  that  the  freight  rate  from  the  West  Vimnia  mines  to  St.  Paul 
is  $2  per  ton,  the  same  as  from  northern  Illinois.  This  rate  from  West  Virginia  is, 
moreover,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  all-rail  rate,  the  cars  containing  coal  being  transferred 
across  Lake  Michigan  in  car  ferries.  The  distance  from  West  Virginia  is  probably 
1,000  miles;  from  northern  Illinois  about  400.  Ow^ing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
Illinois  coal,  and  to  the  cheapness  of  lake  transportation,  the  Illinois  operatora  are 
unable  to  compete  with  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  coals  in  St.  Paul  and  the  more  dis- 
tant Northwest.  Such  inequalities  in  rates  tend  to  disturb  the  conditions  of  trade  and 
prices,  and  give  rise  to  labor  troubles.     (113,  114. ) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  that  the  distances  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  from  the  Hocking  Valley  to  the  lake  ports  and  the  Northwestern  markets 
are  greater  than  from  the  Pittsburg  district,  and  the  cars  from  these  districts  are 
usually  returned  empty,  while  those  to  the  Pittsburg  district  bring  back  iron  ore. 
Nevertheless,  the  railways  make  the  rates  such  that  West  Vii^inia  and  the  Hocking 
Valley  can  compete  with  the  Pittsburg  district  in  Northwestern  market&     (86,  87. ) 

Mr.  MuLLiNS,  a  coal  operator  of  Ohio,  says  that  the  officers  and  stockholders  of  the 
Cleveland,  Lorain  and  Wheeling,  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie,  Columbus  and  Hocking 
Valley,  and  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  railways  are  interested  in  coal  mines.  Some- 
times the  railways  are  able  to  take  large  contracts  for  coal  at  prices  which  shut  out 
other  operators,  keeping  their  freight  rates  so  high  that  they  can  not  compete.  In 
some  cases,  the  witness  believes,  they  allow  independent  operators  some  share  in 
such  contracts.  He  has  heard  that  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  at  one  time  used 
about  $8,000,000  of  its  stock  in  purchasing  coal  territories.  The  Wheeling  and  Lake 
Erie  road  hauls  coal  from  West  Virginia  for  less  than  it  does  from  the  Ohio  mines, 
not  more  than  half  as  far  distant,  and  claims  that  other  roads,  especially  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  are  doing  the  same  thing.  The  witness  has  heard  of  discrimina- 
tions in  supplying  cars,  but  has  had  no  experience  of  that  sort.  Fair  railway  rates 
are  essential  to  secure  just  conditions  of  competition.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
determine  precisely  what  is  just,  since  some  railways  cost  more  than  others,  and 
many  other  factors  enter  into  the  question.     (170-174.) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  conclusive  proof  of  discrimination  greater  than  that  warranted  by  the  com- 
petition of  districts.  West  Virpnia  coal,  which  is  not  always  superior  m  quality, 
IS  sold  in  competition  with  Ohio  and  Illinois  coal  within  those  States.  CcaI  from 
West  Virginia  has  been  sold  at  lake  ports  at  less  than  the  published  rate  of 
freight.     (64.) 

3.  DiscriminoUions  between  persons. — Mr.  Robinson,  a  coal  mine  operator  of  West 
Virginia,  savs  that  discrimination  between  different  producers  formerly  existed  in 
the  West  Virginia  field,  but  has  now  apparently  ceased.  There  is  now  no  discrimi- 
nation in  furnishing  cars  in  West  Virginia;  but  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway 
Company  is  often  unable  to  furnish  sufficient  cars,  as  was  the  case  in  1898.  Opera- 
tors are  opposed  to  discrimination,  which  injures  the  entire  district,  preventing  each 
operator  from  estimating  accuratelj;  the  conditions  of  business.  Freight  rates  are 
largely  regulated  by  water  competition,  secured  through  the  improvement  of  the 
Great  Kanawha  River.     (6,11.) 

£•  Combinations. — 1.  Bitumirums. — Mr.  Lucas,  editor  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
says  that  there  is  no  trust  or  combination  whatever  among  the  coal  operators  in  the 
various  bituminous  fields.    The  business  is  strictly  competitive.     (674. ) 

Mr.  ScHLUBDEBBERG,  a  Pittsbuig  operator,  says  that,  owing  to  the  excessive  com- 
petition in  coal  mining  and  the  inequalities  in  the  conditions  of  competition  in 
different  districts,  he  believes  that  the  only  salvation  of  the  coal  business  is  a  trust. 
This  would  not  be  likely  to  result  in  excessive  charges  to  consumers,  since  there  is  so 
much  coal  accessible  that  small  new  mines  could  easily  be  established  in  competition 
at  any  time.     (77.) 

Mr.  McKay,  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says 
that  the- productive  capacity  of  the  mines  is  so  greatly  in  excess  of  demand  that  one 
operator,  by  cutting  prices,  can  bring  down  prices  and  wage  scales  for  an  entire 
district.  This  would  scarcely  be  possible  if  all  the  other  operators  were  organized. 
Some  joint  organization  of  operators  and  miners,  not  so  close  in  form  as  a  trust, 
shoula  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  regulatinio:  prices  and  wages.  Consumption 
would  not  be  affected  by  moderate  changes  in  mimng  rates.     (61-^3. ) 
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Mr.  Dalzbll,  preeident  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  sajrs  that  occa- 
sionally operators  in  local  districts  form  agreements  to  maintain  certain  prices  for 
their  products,  but  there  is  no  formal  trust  or  combination  of  operators,  although  in 
the  Danville,  111.,  district  one  company  sells  all  the  coal  from  the  field.  Experi- 
ments of  such  agreements  as  to  prices  have  usually  proved  failures,  for  as  soon  as 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  demandfsome  operator  would  cut  prices  to  secure  trade  and 
demoralization  would  result.  Mr.  Dalzell  deprecates  any  attempt  to  form  a  combi- 
nation or  trust  in  the  coal  business,  because  he  believes  all  combinations  to  be 
injurious  to  both  workers  and  consumers  and  against  the  public  interest.  (114, 
119, 122.) 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  West  Viiginia  operator,  says  that,  generally  speaking,  combina- 
tions are  brought  about  chiefly  for  a  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  marketing  and 
supervision.  They  do  not  injure  employees.  In  West  Virginia  it  was  found  that 
buyers  of  coal  played  off  one  mine  against  others,  forcing  down  prices.  Agents  of 
mines  were  unduly  reckless  in  cutting  prices,  and  themselves  constituted  a  heavy 
expense.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Coal  Association  admits  all  mines  on  an  equality 
ana  divides  orders  and  cars  in  proportion  to  their  producing  capacity.  It  does  not 
reduce  production.  It  has  one  responsible  agent  for  Western  markets,  with  sufficient 
capital  of  his  own  to  pay  all  producers  promptly  each  month.  The  saving  is  estimated 
at  2  or  3  cents  per  ton.     (7-9. ) 

Mr.  McLLiNS,  an  Ohio  operator,  says.that  there  was  formed  in  1898  in  Ohio  a  com- 
bination of  railroad  interests  known  as  the  Central  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  but  it 
has  been  dissolved.  The  General  Hocking  Coal  Com|>any  was>  also  attempted,  but 
was  dissolved.  Such  combinations  are  generally  disapproved  by  operators.  The 
attempt  was  to  limit  the  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  of  each  company  concerned. 
(171, 172.) 

2.  Anthracite, — Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  declares 
that  the  anthracite  coal  railroads  and  mines  are  being  rapidly  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  companies.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  coal  is  already  owned  by  7  rail- 
roads, and  this  is  fully  15  per  cent  more  than  they  owned  before  the  strike  of  1900. 
Many  of  the  largest  independent  companies  have  recentlv  sold  out  to  the  railroads, 
and  the  witness  believes  that  soon  the  railroads,  financed  by  the  Morgan  interests, 
will  own  absoluteljr  all  of  the  anthracite  coal. 

Mr.  Brooks,  an  independent  operator,  testifying  in  May,  1899,  says  that  the  11  rail- 
ways which  enter  the  anthracite  regions  themselves  own  two-thirds  of  the  mines  and 
practically  fix  prices  to  customers.  They  bu^  most  of  the  output  of  the  independent 
operators,  paying  them  60  per  cent  of  the  pnoes  at  tide  water.  The  railways  hold  a 
monthly  convention  and  fix  selling  prices  to  the  consumers,  and  they  apportion 
among  themselves  the  amount  to  be  produced.     (152,  154.) 

Mr.  James  says  that  the  prices  oi  anthracite  coal  are  now  regulated,  and  the 
amount  of  the  output  for  eacn  year  and  for  each  mine  is  limited,  by  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Operators'  Association.     (147.) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  tne  Beading  Bailroad  Company  claims,  on  the  oasis  of  its 
capacity  to  produce,  that  it  ought  to  carry  20}  per  cent  of  the  demands  of  the  anthra- 
cite market.  He  declares  that  he  has  no  idea  what  the  agreement  is  between  the 
Beading  and  other  roads.     (651. ) 

Mr.  Marcy,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  states  that  his  company  has  never 
been  a  party  to  any  combination  or  agreement  to  control  the  product  and  prices  of 
coal,  tie  does  not  know  of  the  existence  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  coal  trust. 
Nothing  has  transpired  in  connection  with  his  busmess  that  would  lead  him  to 
believe  that  prices  are  fixed  by  a  combination.  He  has  never  felt  any  pressure  from 
any  railroad  companies  or  coal  dealers.     (670. ) 

F.  Independent  antliraeUe  operators. — 1.  Importance.— Mr.  Marcy,  an 
independent  anthracite  operator,  believes  that  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  near 
Luzerne,  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  coal  is  produced  by  independent  operators. 
Some  of  them  may,  perhaps,  be  tied  up  to  the  coal  roads  by  their  leases. 

2.  Markets, — Mr.  Marcy  says  that  up  to  two  or  three  years  ago  he  sold  his  coal  directly 
wherever  he  could  find  a  market.  He  has  sold  from  Bichmond  to  Boston.  He  is 
able  to  ship  over  the  Lehigh  Vidley,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and 
the  Pennaylvania.  He  ships  under  the  regular  tariff.  For  two  or  three  years  he  has 
sold  his  output  to  a  single  dealer  in  New  York,  who  also  handles  the  product  of  several 
other  collieries.  Though  the  transaction  is  one  of  actual  sale,  and  not  of  commission, 
yet  the  profit  of  the  New  York  dealer  is  virtually  a  commission,  as  the  price  paid  to 
Mr.  Marcy  is  not  agreed  on  in  advance,  but  is  based  on  the  prices  received  by  the 
dealer,  or  on  the  prevailing  market  price.    Mr.  Marcy  does  not  know  exactly  what 
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he  will  receive  for  his  shipments  of  the  comrent  month.  The  coal  is  shipped  from 
the  mine  wherever  the  New  York  dealer  may  direct  The  dealer  is  not  believed  to 
be  connected  with  railroad  transportation.  Mr.  Marey  regards  this  method  of  sell- 
ing as  advantageous,  because,  in  order  to  handle  his  own  coal  directly,  he  must  keep 
track  of  all  the  markets  and  must  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  that  work.  One  who 
huidles  many  collieries  can  doubtless  do  it  cheaper.     (665-667. ) 

3.  Relation  to  the  railroads. — Mr.  Brooks,  an  independent  operator^  says  that  about 
two-thirds  of  the  production  of  anthracite  coal  is  in  the  hands  of  railwav  companies 
directly  or  of  their  officers.  By  this  means  the  railway  companies  are  able  to  domi- 
nate the  other  producers,  to  fix  prices  to  customers  and  wages  to  miners,  etc.  For 
several  years  there  has  been  a  contract  between  the  railways  and  the  other  producers 
to  purchase  from  them  sdl  coal  offered,  and  to  allow  them  60  per  cent  of  the  selling 
price  at  tide  water  for  coarse  coal  and  45  per  cent  for  pea  coal.  Eleven  railways  are 
associated  in  this  arranffement,  and  the  operators  have  no  choice  but  to  sell  their  coal 
to  the  roads.  The  productive  capacity  of  the  mines  being  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
the  different  roads  have  apportioned  among  themselves  the  amount  of  the  total  output 
considered  to  be  salable,  and  the  mines  owned  by  each  railway  as  well  aa  the  inde- 
pendent mines  which  each  reaches  are  practically  limited  in  their  output  bv  this 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  coal  which  the  road  can  haul.  The  percentages  allowed 
to  the  different  roads  are  not  equitable,  the  strong  roads — ^the  Delaware,  iJlckawanna 
and  Western,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Reading,  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer- 
sey— taking  more  than  their  sliare.  The  result  is  that  the  mines  reached  by  theee 
companies  work  more  days  in  the  year  than  the  other  mines.  Moreover,  the  mines 
owned  by  the  railway  companies  are  favored  as  compared  with  independent  mines. 
This  entire  system  of  apportionment  is  unjust.  The  limitation,  if  any,  should  give 
all  an  equal  amount  of  work  during  the  year.  Attempts  of  the  independent  coal 
producers  to  ship  coal  on  their  own  account  are  largely  prevented  by  the  alleged 
mability  of  the  railways  to  furnish  cars.  The  railways  are  able  to  force  the  inde- 
pendent  producers  to  accede  to  their  terms,  since  they  can  cut  prices  for  coal  which 
they  produce,  while  keepmg  railway  rates  high  enough  to  earn  a  profit  to  offset 
the  loss  on  coal.  The  independent  producers  are  also  practically  forced  to  adjust 
the  waees  which  they  pay  tneir  men  to  those  paid  by  tne  railway  company  mines. 
There  nas  been  no  reduction  in  the  rate  of  transportation  for  some  years,  and  this 
rate,  which  amounts  to  about  10  mills  per  ton,  is  so  much  higher  than  that  for  bitu- 
minous coal,  which  averages  about  2}  mills  per  ton,  that  the  anthracite  producers  are 
greatly  hampered  in  competition  with  soft  coal.  The  railway  companies  have  kept 
the  profits  of  mining  so  low  by  their  high  rates  of  transportation  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  buying  coal  lands  very  cheap.  Nevertheless,  their  holdings  of  unimproved 
coal  lands  are  so  great  that  their  business  frequentl  v  shows  a  loss,  owing  to  the  heavy 
fixed  charges — royalties,  interest,  and  taxation  of  these  lands.     (152-157. ) 

Mr.  Brooks  asserts  that  railroad  mines  are  unjustly  favored  in  the  distribution  of 
cars,  and  that  in  conse(][uence  they  are  able  to  run  a  much  larger  part  of  the  time 
than  the  independent  mines.  For  instance,  two  collieries  of  his  own  on  the  line  of 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  were  able  to  run  only  108  days  in  a  year  while  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  collieries  themselves  averaged  over  200.     (155. ) 

Mr.  Marcy  says  that  he  has  never  sold  his  coal  to  any  railroad  company.  He  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  contracts  of  other  operators  with  the  railroads  and  has  never 
cared  to  know  about  them.  He  has  never  been  asked  by  a  railroad  to  sell  it  his  coal, 
and  has  never  felt  any  pressure  from  the  railroad  companies.     (664, 670. ) 

Mr.  LooMis,  superintendent  of  the  coal-mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna and  Western  Railway,  says  that  there  are  tariff  rates  on  coal,  varying  with 
each  station,  and  that  these  regular  rates  are  charged  to  his  department  on  its  ship- 
ments. He  thinks  the  railroad  buys  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  of  the  independent 
operators  on  its  line.  From  some  it  buys  their  entire  output  and  from  others  only  a 
part.  Mr.  Loomis  understands  that  the  general  form  of  contract  is  such  that  the 
independent  operators  receive  a  certain  percentage  of  the  price  of  their  coal  at  tide 
water.  On  some  sizes  he  understands  that  they  receive  60  per  cent  and  on  others 
40,  the  remainder  in  each  case  going  to  the  railroad  as  pay  for  hauling.*  Mr.  Loomis 
has  never  heard  any  complaint  of  discriminations  between  large  shippers  and  small 
shippers  or  against  independent  shippers.     (659, 660.) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  nis  company  has  leased  some  few  tracts  to  individual  oper- 
ators. Some  of  the  leajses  provide  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  coal  shall  go  to 
the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  some  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  royalty.  In  a 
few  cases,  one  of  the  conditions  is  that  the  coal  shall  be  sold  to  the  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  at  an  agreed  price  at  the  mine.  **  We  have  not  many  leases  in  our  terri- 
tory; not  many  individual  operators;  very  few.    They  all  starve  to  death  early." 
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The  individual  operators  ship  some  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  coal  that  goes  over  the 
Reading  road.  Not  all  the  individual  oi)erators  are  lessees.  Mr.  Luther  is  not 
familiar  with  the  contracts  under  which  his  company  takes  the  coal  mined  bv  the 
individual  operators,  but  his  impression  is  that  the  operators  get  60  per  eent  of  the 
price  of  the  coal  and  the  companv  40  per  cent.  The  operators  are  very  glad  to  have 
the  companv  take  and  handle  their  coal.  It  may  be  that  the  Beading  Railroad 
would  be  able  to  virtually  force  the  operators  into  such  contracts,  but  he  has  never 
seen  it  done  and  never  seen  it  tried.  The  leases  provide  for  the  shipping  of  all  coal 
mined  over  the  Reading  road.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  lessees  that  ship 
over  two  or  three  roads.     (649-651,  653. ) 

Mr.  Marcy  says  that  he  nas  always  been  fully  supplied  with  cars,  because  he  has 
three  railroads  to  draw  from.  He  has  occasionally  had  trouble  for  a  short  time 
because  of  special  reasons,  but  not  because  of  any  discrimination.    (667.) 

Mr.  LuTHBR  says  that  he  has  never  heard  any  complaints  in  his  companv's  mining 
region  about  the  distribution  of  cars  between  the  different  interests.  The  care  in 
sight  are  divided  among  the  several  operatore  according  to  their  estimated  capacity. 
Every  individual  operator's  colliery  is  rated  upon  its  capacity  to  produce,  by  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  who  is  a  skilled  miner  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
When  an  operator  thinks  that  he  has  developed  sufficiently  to  warrant  a  rerating, 
he  asks  for  it.  On  the  basis  of  the  rating  the  railroad  company  distributes  the  cars. 
The  railroad  always  leans  toward  the  individual  operator  to  avoid  any  accusation  of 
partiality  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  When  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  is 
running  broken  time,  the  independent  operatore  run  more  steadily,  and  their  pro- 
portion of  shipments  over  the  Reading  road  runs  up  from  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent, 
and  has  been  Known  to  go  as  high  as  25  per  cent.  They  are  furnished  care  enough 
to  make  this  possible.     (649-652. ) 

4.  Attitude  of  independent  operators  and  of  railroads  toward  labor. — Mr.  Mitchbll, 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workere,  says  that  the  coal  companies  controlled  by 
railroads  in  the  anthracite  coal  field  are  much  more  reasonable  in  their  treatment  of 
labor  than  the  individual  or  independent  operatore.  He  attributes  this  fact,  how- 
ever, to  the  pressure  upon  the  mdependent  operatore  from  the  railroads,  which 
charge  them  excessive  freight  rates,  so  that  their  profits  are  ground  down. 

Mr.  Marcy,  an  independent  operator,  asserts  tlmt  conditions  in  the  railroad  mines 
and  in  the  independent  mines  are  substantially  the  same.     (670.) 

O.  Profits  of  coal  mltiliig.— Mr.  Dalzsll,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operatore'  Association,  says  that  in  1872  the  earnings  of  capital  engaged  in  coal  min- 
ing in  Illinois  were  lai^.  In  one  mine  it  was  stateoL  that  the  profits  were  $50,000  to 
$60,000  per  year  on  50,000  to  60,000  tons  of  coal  mined.  Almost  an^  other  business 
or  investment,  however,  would  have  paid  better  than  the  coal  business  during  tlie 
past  10  yeare.  This  has  been  due  in  part  to  losses  by  strikes,  and  in  part  to  the 
excessive  competition.    The  cost  of  mining  in  Illinois  is  relatively  high.     ( 105. ) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDBRBERO,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  that  30  yeare  ago  the  coal  business 
was  not  overdone,  and  20  per  cent  was  a  fair  profit  on  investments.  Now  the  profit 
ranges  from  15  p^  cent  to  zero;  in  many  cases  there  is  no  profit,  or  a  loss.  The  diffi- 
culty is  due  to  overproduction  and  to  undue  competition  between  local  operatore  and 
between  different  districts.  The  practice  of  buying  coal  lands  in  advance  in  lai^ 
quantities,  with  a  view  to  insuring  the  possibility  of  future  production,  involves  a 
large  investment  of  capital  with  little  immediate  return,  and  is  injurious  to  operatore. 
(84.) 

Mr.  RoBixsoN,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that  coal  mining  in  West  Virginia 
has  not  been  so  successful  as  various  other  lines  of  business;  With  few  exceptions 
mines  have  changed  hands  several  times  through  failures,  which  may,  however,  be 
mainly  attributed  to  ignorance.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  Kanawha 
district  is  about  $1,500,000;  in  the  New  River  district^  $3,500,000.  Companies  seldom 
have  a  large  capitalization  and  are  not  overcapitalized.  Stock  is  not  divided  into 
classes  or  sold  on  the  market.     (5,  8.) 

Mr.  Brooks,  an  anthracite  operator,  intimates  that  the  average  profits  of  capital 
invested  in  mining  are  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  though  they  vary  greatly  at  the  different 
mines.    Occasionally  extreme  cutting  of  prices  destroys  the  profits.     (162.) 

H.  Taxation  of  coal  mines. — ^Mr.  Dalzell,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operatore*  Association,  says  that  in  certain  parts  of  Illinois  the  local  assessors,  who 
have  complete  control  of  the  methods  of  assessment,  have  sought  to  assess  the  value 
of  coal  in  undeveloped  territory,  often  working  great  injustice  on  the  ownere.  It  is 
the  practice  to  buy  the  right  to  mine  coal  in  advance,  but,  before  actually  opening  the 
mines,  to  buy  the  surface  also.  It  is  unjust  to  assess  coal  before  the  mines  are  opened 
up,  because  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  there  is  any  coal  in  the  ground,  or 
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what  its  value  is.  As  to  personal  property,  machinery,  etc,  the  assessors  are  likely 
to  make  purely  arbitrary  assessments,  often  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  true  value. 
A  recent  law,  however,  provides  that  the  personal  property  shall  be  valued  by  the 
owner  himself,  and  the  assessment  fixed  at  one-fifth  of  the  true  value.  (Ill,  112.) 
Mr.  Brooks,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that  there  is  in  Pennsyl- 
vania a  business  tax,  apparently  on  operated  mines,  which  amounts  to  about  $2,000. 
Besides  this  the  local  assessors  assess  undeveloped  coal  lands,  using  very  different 
methods  in  different  counties.  Sometimes  the  basis  is  the  estimated  thickness  of  the 
veins  of  the  coal.     (157. ) 

I.  Prospect  of  exhaustion. — ^Mr.  Marct,  an  independent  anthracite  oper- 
ator, says  that  anthracite  exists  only  in  small  areas,  and  that  another  50  years  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  will,  in  his  opinion,  nearly  see  the  end  of  it.     (667. ) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDERBRBG,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  sajrs  that  though  he  knows  of  no  definite 
scientific  information  on  the  subject,  he  is  inclmed  to  believe  that  at  the  i>re8ent  rate 
the  coal  of  the  Pittebui^  vein,  which  extends  over  a  territory  about  50  miles  s(^uare, 
will  be  exhausted  in  75  years.  The  coal  in  other  counties  and  in  different  vems  is 
likely  to  last  longer.     (82. ) 

J.  Prices. — ^Mr.  Loomis  says  that  there  is  no  regular  price  for  coal  in  the  mining 
r^ons.  There  are  many  competitors.  Prices  range  from  70  cents  to  $2  for  the 
various  sizes.     (662. ) 

Mr.  M ABCY  states  that  his  net  returns  for  coal  range  from  32  cents  for  No.  2  coal  up 
to  $2  and  $2.25  for  the  more  valuable  sizes.  For  the  month  preceding  his  testimony 
(February,  1900)  the  returns  were  $2.37  for  stove  coal,  whicn  is  the  size  that  brings 
the  highest  price.  That  is  exceptional.  During  the  preceding  year  he  had  receiv^ 
from  $1.97  to  $2.10  for  this  size,  and  $2.06  or  $2.07  had  been  the  average  price  of  it. 
(666,  667. ) 

Mr.  MuLLiNS,  an  Ohio  operator,  says  that  the  average  cost  of  production  of  coal  in 
the  Massillon  district  is  about  $1.05  per  ton,  while  the  average  selling  price  at  the 
mines  is  $1.30.  This,  however,  does  not  represent  a  net  profit  of  25  cents  per  ton. 
The  transportation  rate  to  Cleveland  is  60  cents,  and  coal  is  sold  there  at  $3.15  per 
ton.  The  retailer  must  receive  from  $1  to  $1.10  on  each  ton  in  order  to  pay  for  nis 
hauling,  expenses,  and  profits.     (169.) 

K.  Foreign  markets. — ^Mr.  Schluedbrberg  says  the  coal  operators  will  be 
driven  by  excessive  competition  to  seek  forei^  markets.  Mexican  and  South  Amer- 
ican points  especially  should  be  supplied  with  American  coal,  instead  of  English,  as 
at  present.     (88.) 

V.    CONDITIONS    OF    LABOB  IN  EASTEBN   AND    CENTBAI.    COAI< 

MINES. 

A«  Coal-mlnlng  machinery. — ^Mr.  Jugti,  commissioner  of  the  IlKnois  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  says  that  where  mining  machines  have  been  successfully 
introduced  the  number  oi  miners  has  been  somewhat  decreased.  In  Illinois  the 
miners  have  opposed  the  machines,  claiming  that  they  could  make  better  wages  at 
pick  mining,  even  though  the  differential  as  acainst  machine  mining  has  been  some- 
what reduced.  For  this  reason  the  machines  nave  not  been  used  at  all  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Illinois,  though  they  are  used  in  the  southern  and  the  central  part  of  the 
State.    The  machines  work  more  successfully  in  the  thicker  veins.     (684. ) 

Mr.  Ross,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  considers  the  improve- 
ment in  machinery  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  increase  of  coal  miners*  wages  during 
the  last  30  or  35  years.     (185,  186. ) 

Mr.  Dalzell,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  the 
conditions  are  such  in  northern  Illinois  that  macjiinerv  can  scarcely  be  used  in  coal 
mines,  but,  the  witness  believes,  where  it  can  be  used  it  is  ultimatelv  an  advantage 
both  to  the  employers  and  to  the  miners;  at  least  to  a  lar^  majority  of  them.     ( 1 14. ) 

Mr.  MuLLiNs,  an  Ohio  operator,  does  not  employ  machinery.  In  fact,  in  the  Mas- 
sillon district  the  character  of  the  coal  is  such  that  it  is  not  undercut  for  the  most 
part,  and  machines  are  intended  primarily  for  undercutting.  The  witness  has  found 
on  investigation  that  machines  are  economical  only  when  the  price  of  mining  by 
hand  is  re&tively  hi^h.  They  then  save,  he  has  been  told,  from  12  to  21  cents  per 
ton.  They  necessarily  displace  m&ay  miners.  The  recent  competition  of  West 
Virginia  has  had  a  strong  influence  in  leading  the  ^hio  operators  to  introduce 
machinery.     (177. ) 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  states  that  machinery  is  being  used  some- 
what in  West  Virginia.    It  results  m  some  economy,  but  the  chief  advantage  is  in 
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the  greater  steadineflB  of  production,  siiice  tinder  the  system  of  hand  labor  paid  by 
the  amount  mined  the  workmen  often  worked  irregularly.     (9,  10. ) 

Mr.  ScHLUBDERBBRG,  a  Pittsbui^g  operator,  says  that  when  machinery  was  first  intro- 
duced it  gave  an  advantajge  of  probablv  15  cents  per  ton;  but,  by  reason  of  overpro- 
duction, the  advantage  is  now  only  about  8  cents  ^r  ton  as  compared  with  hand 
mining.  The  mining  machine  does  the  undercuttmg  of  the  coal.  Six  men  are 
requiied  to  operate  the  machine  and  load  the  coal  from  it,  and  they  can  produce  as 
much  as  10  men  working  without  the  machine.  Nevertheless  the  witness  believes 
there  has  not  been  much  displacement  of  labor  by  the  machines,  b^^use  of  the 
increase  of  production  and  the  employment  of  engmeers,  firemen,  etc.  More  coal 
is  produced,  but  not  fewer  men  employed.  Nearly  all  mines  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
employ  machines.     (87,  88.) 

Mr.  MrrcHELL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  states  that  machinery  is 
being  increasedly  mtroduced;  probably  40  per  cent  of  bituminous  coal  is  being  mined 
by  it.  It  depresses  wages,  especially  reducmg  the  proportion  of  skilled  labor,  since 
only  the  actual  drilling  and  cutting  with  the  machines  is  done  by  skilled  labor. 
Miners'  organizations  do  not  oppose  machinery,  but  recognize  its  injurious  effect  upon 
themselves.  Electric  machines  are  replacing  compressed  air.  The  coal  mined  by 
machinery  is  about  the  same  in  quality  as  that  mined  by  hand,  where  the  under- 
cuttingis  properly  done.     (54-66.) 

Mr.  JPbarcb,  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  introduction  of 
machinery  into  coal  mines  has  laigely  displaced  labor,  and  yet  no  one  can  object  to 
improvements  of  this  sort  The  increased  demand  for  coal  has  continually  kept  up 
or  often  increased  the  number  of  miners,  despite  the  saving  of  labor.  Where  100 
men  would  be  required  to  work  with  the  pick,  about  60  would  be  suf&cient  with 
machinery.     (102.) 

Mr.  Davis,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  introduction 
of  machinery  into  coal  mines  has  cheapened  production,  but  has  not  especially 
increased  profits,  since  excessive  competition  has  dven  the  benefit  to  the  consumers. 
The  witness  makes  a  rough  estimate  that  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  employees 
have  been  thrown  out  by  machinery,  but  admits  that  the  entire  number  of  employees 
in  coal  mining  has  been  greatly  increasing,  and  perhaps  even  as  rapidly  as  the  output. 
(136.) 

Mr.  LuTHSR,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  states  that  the  machinery  used  in  the  anthracite  r^on  is  principally 
used  for  the  preparation  of  coal.  Very  little  is  used  in  mining.  Machine  cutting  as 
practiced  in  the  oituminous  regions  is  not  practicable  in  the  anthracite  mines.  It 
would  be  hard  to  run  those  machines  on  a  pitch  of  65  or  70  d^rees.     (651. ) 

Mr.  Jambs  says  that  machinery  can  not  dq  used  on  a  large  scale  for  mining  anthra- 
cite coal,  althouffh  each  miner  has  a  drilling  machine.  But  on  the  coal  breakers  new 
machinery  has  largely  replaced  the  labor  of  boys  in  preparing  and  cleaning  coal. 
(150.) 

B.  Wages  and  employmeiit. — 1.  InUrvals  of  payment. — ^Mr.  Mitchbll,  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  miners  favor  weekly  payments  beoiuse 
provisions  and  supplies  can  be  bought  cheaper  for  cash,  and  because  miners  are  thus 
less  under  the  control  of  the  employer.  Formerly  employers  paid  only  monthly,  and 
always  retained  half  a  month's  earning  at  the  time  of  pa3anent  The  present  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  for  semimonthly  pay.     (41. ) 

Mr.  Pbarcb,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  bimonthly  payment  has  been 
found  a  great  improvement  over  monthly  payment,  and  weekly  payment  would  be 
still  more  desirable,  especially  since  it  would  enable  the  miners  to  buy  for  cash,  and 
would  make  them  more  free  from  the  company  stores.     (96. ) 

Mr.  Davis,  vice-president  of  the  Unitea  Mine  Workers,  says  the  miners  have 
found  semimonthly  payment  much  more  advantageous  than  monthly  payment, 
and  the  employers  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  by  the  change.  As  it  is,  the 
employers  hold  back  from  10  days'  to  2  weeks'  wages.  Weekly  payment  would  be 
still  more  beneficial,  especially  as  it  would  enable  the  miners  to  buy  for  cash  inst^td 
of  on  credit,  and  would  make  them  more  free  from  the  company  stores.  The  desire  . 
of  the  employers  to  compel  the  miners  to  patronize  the  company  stores  is  one  of  ' 
their  chief  reasons  for  opposing  weekly  payments.  Frequent  payments  do  not  tend 
to  increase  dissipation  or  prevent  savings.  Miners  in  any  case  have  not  enough 
money  to  dissipate  very  violently.     (132. ) 

Mr.  James,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  states  that  a  law  was  passed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania requiring  employees  to  be  paid  semimonthly  ''on  demand.*'  It  was  found 
that  those  who  demanded  their  wages  semimonthly  were  given  no  more  work;  at 
least,  80  the  witness  has  been  told.    The  monthly  payments  are  preferred  by  the 
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operators  because  the  miners  are  thus  practically  compelled  to  deal  with  the  com- 
pany's stores,  where  they  are  charged  excessive  prices.  The  miners  favor  weekly 
pavments,  which  would  make  cash  purchases  possible.     (143. ) 

Mr.  Brooks,  an  anthracite-coal  operator,  savs  that  anthracite  operators  adopted 
the  semimonthly  system  in  accordance  with  the  Pennsylvania  law,  out  the  majority, 
including  the  witness,  prefer  the  monthly  payment.  Tlie  class  of  laborers  found  m 
the  mines,  especially  those  from  southern  Europe,  are  accustomed  to  many  holidays 
and  make  it  a  practice  to  take  from  1  to  3  days  off  when  paid.  The  witness  believes 
that  they  would  do  the  same  if  paid  frequentlpr.     (158.) 

Mr.  LooMis,  superintendent  of  the  coal-minmg  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna and  Western  Railway,  says  that  his  company  pays  its  men  in  cash  monthly. 
(663,664.) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  his  company  pays  its  miners  in  cash  twice  a  month.     (652. ) 

Mr.  MuLLiNB,  an  Ohio  operator,  says  the  Ohio  law  requires  payment  semimonthly. 
The  witness  considers  this  system  satisfactory  where  the  miners,  as  in  Ohio,  are  of  a 
high  class,  but  it  would  be  injurious  where  they  are  inclined  to  dissipation  and  idle- 
ness.    (167.) 

Mr.  Dalzell,  an  Illinois  operator,  says  that  the  weekly-payment  law  passed  in 
Illinois  was  held  unconstitutional  by  the  courts  as  interfenne  with  the  right  of  free 
contract.  The  witness  considers  weekly  payments  undesirable,  because  of  the  labor 
required  in  making  up  elaborate  pay  rolls.  Even  under  the  semimonthly  system  of 
payment  this  w^ork  is  found  to  be  very  difficult.  In  the  witness's  mines  the  pay- 
ment is  regularly"  2  weeks  behind  time;  that  is,  work  done  during  the  first  15 
days  of  the  montn  is  paid  for  on  the  Saturday  nearest  the  first  day  of  tne  succeeding 
month,  etc.  A  further  difficulty  w^ith  frequent  payments  is  that  the  men  do  not  or 
can  not  work  full  time  on  the  aay  when  they  are  paid,  although,  in  the  witness's 
mines,  where  the  8-hour  system  prevails,  work  is  closed  at  3.30  and  payment  made 
after  that  time.  Moreover,  the  miners  are  often  unfit  for  work  on  the  Monday  after 
pay  day;  Mr.  DalzelVs  mines  are  not  able  to  work  at  their  full  capacity  on  that  day. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  miners  in  urging  weekly  payments  is  to  secure  payment 
for  work  done  more  nearly  up  to  date  c3  payment.     (109. ) 

Mr.  Ross  says  that  the  weekly-payment  and  company-store  acts  of  Illinois  have 
been  declared  unconstitutional,  out  that  through  the  agitation  in  connection  w^ith 
the  laws  the  miners  have  since  been  able  to  obtain  concessions  by  agreement.  Wages 
are  for  the  most  part  paid  weekly.  The  witness  thinks  that  frequent  payment  is 
better  for  the  employees,  that  it  does  not  increase  drunkenness  or  loss  of  time,  and 
that  it  does  not  work  any  special  hardship  to  employers.     (183-185. ) 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  West  Virginia,  like  most  operators,  pays  wages  monthly,  which 
is  most  convenient  because  coal  sold  is  settled  for  monthly,  and  which  is  satisfactory 
enough  to  good  workingmen.     (17.) 

Mr.  Stephenson,  of  the  Unit^  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  West  Virginia  law 
requires  payment  semimonthly,  but  it  is  not  enforced,  and  payment  is  regularly 
made  by  coal  operators  monthly.  In  other  States  miners  are  usually  paid  semi- 
monthly.   Weekly  payment  does  not  increase  drunkenness.     (23. ) 

2.  AmamU  of  emphyment.'-^r.  Justi,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association,  says  that  the  number  of  days  of  work  which  the  miners  have  been  able 
to  obtain  in  the  years  since  1898  has  been  considerably  greater  than  during  1894, 
1895,  and  1896.  There  has  been  a  general  expansion  in  the  bituminous-coal  trade. 
(684.) 

Mr.  Ross  says  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  mines  of  Illinois,  if  run  at  full  capacity, 
could  produce  about  45,000,000  tons  of  coal  yearly,  which  is  26,000,000  tons  more  than 
they  have  ever  been  able  to  find  a  market  for.  The  average  duration  of  employ- 
ment in  coal  mines  is  only  from  175  to  180  days.     (186,  189. ) 

Mr.  Mftchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  capacity  of  all 
the  coal  mines  in  the  country  is  33  to  40  per  cent  greater  than  the  annual  consump- 
tion. In  1897  the  miners  worked,  on  an  average,  179  days  and  produced  a  little  over 
200,000,000  tons.  They  could  have  produced  100,000,000  tons  more.  It  was  in  order 
to  check  production  and  raise  prices  that  the  strike  of  1897,  lasting  84  days,  was 
inaugurated.     ( 36. ) 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that  the  capacity  of  all  mines  in  the 
country,  if  in  steady  operation,  would  probably  exceed  consumption  25  to  30  percent. 
The  recent  increase  of  exportation  to  foreign  countries,  especially  South  America,  is 
relieving  overproduction.  West  Virginia  coal  is  of  specially  high  quality,  well  fitted 
for  long  shipment  and  for  competition  with  other  districts.  The  production  of  the 
State  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other.  About  16,000  square  miles 
are  underlain  w^ith  coal,  mostly  undeveloped.  The  average  number  of  days  worked 
in  mines  ranges  from  197  to  229.     (5,  10,  11. J 
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Mr.  Davis,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  on  account  of  the  excessive 
capacity  of  the  coal  mines  the  number  of  days  employed  is  very  low.  In  1897 
200,000,000  tons  were  produced  by  working  an  average  of  174  days  out  of  306  poesi- 1 
ble  working  davs.  Had  the  full  number  ofdays  been  worked  370^000,000  tons  would 
have  been  produced,  while  the  greatest  amount  ever  sold  in  a  single  year  was  only 
212,000,000  tons.  In  the  anthracite  trade  the  average  number  of  days  worked  was 
only  150.  The  average  number  of  days  of  employment  for  coal  miners  from  1890  to 
1893  was  204;  from  1894  to  1897,  only  about  100.     (128,  127. ) 

Mr.  Pearce  says  there  is  an  overproduction  or  an  underconsumption  of  coal,  so 
that  there  are  almost  one-third  more  miners  than  are  necessary.  Irr^^larity  is 
also  caused  by  seasonal  conditions,  employment  being  heat  in  some  districts  durine 
the  winter  and  in  others  during  the  summer.  The  use  of  natural  ^  has  interfered 
somewhat  with  mining,  and  so  also  has  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  mines. 
(99,  100.) 

Mr.  McKay,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  in  coal  mining  the  chanees  in 
lake  and  river  navigation  affect  employment  considerably,  more  men  being  employed 
when  those  methods  of  transportation  are  open.  The  witness  believes  at  times  the 
b^inning  of  lake  shipments  is  delayed  by  tne  operators  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
lower  rates  of  wages  for  a  year.     (69,  70. ) 

Mr.  MuLLiNs,  an  Ohio  operator,  says  that  the  steadiness  of  employment  varies 
greatly  in  the  different  districts  of  Onio.  The  average  is  hardly  more  than  200  to 
225  days  per  year.   '  ( 167. ) 

Mr.  James,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  number  of  miners  in  the 
anthracite  mines  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  required  number,  and  the  average  time 
of  working  is  only  150  days  per  year.  At  present  the  output  from  each  mine  is 
limited  by  the  operators  i^sociation.  The  miners  frequently  work  more  than  the 
number  of  day  necessary  to  supply  the  amount  fixed,  working  while  the  machinery 
and  outside  workers  are  idle.  The  witness  believes  that  this  practice  is  unjust  to 
the  outside  workers.     (144,  149.) 

Mr.  Brooks,  an  independent  Anthracite  operator,  says  that  the  various  railway 
companies  which  enter  the  anthracite  fields  have  agreed  among  themselves  on  the 
proportion  of  the  total  output  which  shall  be  hauled  by  ea^  company.  This 
practically  results  in  fixing  the  amount  of  coal  which  shall  be  producea  by  the 
mines  reached  by  each  company,  and  consequently  the  number  of  days  whicn  the 
mines  shall  operate.  The  proportions  as  between  the  different  roads  are  not  fairly 
fixed,  and  consequently  the  mines  reached  by  some  of  them  work  many  more  days 
in  the  year  than  others.  Some  mines  work  as  manv  as  250  days,  others  only  100 
days  per  year.  The  mines  owned  by  the  companies  themselves  are  often  allowed  to 
work  longer  than  those  of  independent  operators.  Thus  the  witness  was  able  recently 
to  work  at  2  mines  reached  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railway  only  108  days  in 
the  year,  while  the  mines  owned  by  the  railway  averaged  over  200  days.  Miners 
tend  to  leave  mines  which  are  working  the  fewest  nunooer  of  days  and  go  to  those 
where  there  is  more  work,  so  that  the  former  have  difficulty  in  securing  enough 
labor.  The  witness  believes  that  the  amount  of  coal  produced  by  each  district  should 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  employees,  so  that  all  should  work 
practically  the  same  length  of  time,  not  arbitrarily  according  to  the  tonnage  to  be 
hauled  by  the  railway  companies.     (153-155. ) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Goal  and 
Iron  Companv,  says  that  the  working  day,  for  the  purposes  of  wages,  is  regarded  as 
10  hours  for  all  employees  of  his  company  that  work  by  the  day.  For  the  last  2  or 
3  years,  however,  even  when  the  company  has  workea  what  has  been  called  full 
time,  6  days  a  week,  the  working  hours  have  been  only  9  a  day.  During  the  last  2 
or  3  years,  or  a  large  part  of  the  time,  the  mines  have  not  run  full.  In  1899  they 
began  to  run  full  alx)ut  the  1st  of  August  and  continued  until  the  latter  part  of  Janu- 
ary, 1900.  From  that  time  on  they  had  been  running,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Luther's 
testimony,  March  9,  1900,  from  3  to  5  days  a  week.     (645,  650,  651. ) 

Mr.  Luther  ffives  the  number  of  so-called  "breaker  days"  worked  by  his  company 
since  1894.  Tnese  are  10-hour  days,  and  the  number  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
whole  number  of  hours  worked  in  the  year  by  10.  The  average  number  of  full  days 
worked  was,  in  1894,  180;  in  1895,  189;  in  1896,  176:  in  1897,  132j  in  1898,  141;  m 
1899,  158.  The  last  two  of  these  years  are  years  enaing  June  30,  m  consequence  of 
a  change  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  company.  Mr.  Luther  can  offer  no  explanation  of 
the  decrease  of  working  days  during  the  last  three  years,  except  the  want  of  demand 
for  coal.  He  declares  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  prices  of  coal  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  consequently  can  throw  no  light  upon  any  connection  between  prices  and 
demand.  He  does  not  think  it  would  tepossible  to  "find  a  coal  operator  that  will 
admit  that  prices  ever  got  too  high.''    Tne  demand  for  anthracite  has  gradually 
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increased,  upon  the  whole,  from  year  to  year,  but  not,  he  thinks,  in  the  same  pro- 
jwrtion  as  the  supply.     (646,  651.) 

Mr.  LooMis,  supenntendent  of  the  coal-mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lackar 
wanna  and  Western  Railway,  says  that  he  only  mines  coal  to  fill  the  orders  he  receives 
from  day  to  day  from  the  sales  department.  The  company  has  no  facilities  for 
stocking  up.     (663.) 

3.  Docking, — Bituminoui  mines. — Mr.  Pearce,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  it 
is  a  common  practice,  which  often  leads  to  injustice,  to  dock  the  pay  of  miners  where 
the  coal  loaded  is  inferior  in  quality.  Thus,  there  is  a  vein  of  coal  in  Ohio,  8  feet 
thick,  of  which  nearly  half  is  composed  of  impurities.  If  a  small  quantity  of  these 
is  accidentally  placed  upon  the  load,  the  miner  may  be  docked  for  the  entire  load. 
The  miners'  organizations  themselves  strongly  oppose  loading  of  worthless  coal,  and 
in  some  instances  have  expelled  men  for  domg  so.  Miners  seldom  load  impurities 
willfully.     (92,  93. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  deductions  from  wages  are  often  made  in  mines  for  loading 
unclean  coal,  frequently  more  than  should  be  deducted.  The  United  Mine  Workers 
have  rules  against  loading  unclean  coal,  and  will  sanction  dischai^  for  repeated 
offenses.     (44.) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsbui^g  operator,  says  that  miners  are  required  by  their 
employers  to  load  clean  coal — that  is,  not  to  put  in  any  slate  or  other  impurities.  The 
witness  does  not  believe  in  fines  and  dockage,  since  they  do  not  benefit  the  operator, 
but  cause  bad  feeling.  Where  a  miner  loads  unclean  coal  in  the  witness's  mines, 
he  is  simply  warned,  and  if  still  careless,  is  laid  off.     (80. ) 

4.  Doctin^. — Anthracite  mines, — Mr.  Brooks,  an  anthracite  operator,  says  there  is 
always  considerable  friction  between  miners  and  operators  regarding  docking  for 
impurities  in  coal.  Each  side  maintains  that  the  other  is  wrong.  The  docking  sys- 
tem is  necessary  to  prevent  some  miners  from  careless  work.  Sometimes  men  are 
suspended  for  loading  unclean  coal,  and  occasionally  the  fault  is  not  their  own,  but 
that  of  the  assistants  who  load  the  coal.     (162. ) 

Mr.  James,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  great  injustice  is  caused  to  anthra- 
cite miners  by  the  docking  of  coal  for  impurities — slate  and  *'bone."  In  some  mines 
there  are  two  docking  bosses,  one  below  ground  and  one  on  the  breaker.  The 
witness  has  sometimes  been  docked  as  much  as  2  cars  out  of  4.  He  has  been  docked 
full  cars  when  he  was  positive  that  there  were  not  25  pounds  of  impurities  in  the 
car.  Alleged  impure  coal  is  dumped  in  the  same  chute  with  other  coal.  Docking 
bosses  have  told  Mr.  James  that  they  were  instructed  to  dock  by  the  companies.  One 
docking  boss  acknowledged  to  him  last  year  that  he  had  acted  unjustly  in  docking 
the  witness.  A  statement  of  the  number  of  cars  mined  by  and  the  number  docked 
from  certain  miners  of  the  West  Ridge  Coal  Company,  of  Scranton,  show  as  high  as 
7}  cars  docked  out  of  57  mined,  the  lowest  proportion  being  1}  out  of  67.  The  total 
shows  144  docked  out  of  1,750.  Demands  of  the  miners  to  have  judges  of  docking 
have  been  refused.     (144,146.) 

Mr.  Marcy,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that  he  has  had  car  after 
car  come  out  with  from  1,200  to  2,200  pounds  of  rock  topped  off  with  coal.  In  such 
cases  he  simply  warns  the  miner  to  do  better.  Often  the  miner's  car  is  stopped  two 
or  three  days.  If  he  continues,  and  it  is  not  an  especially  bad  case,  he  may  be  noti- 
fied a  second  time,  but  never  a  third  time.     (669. ) 

Mr.  VErrH,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says 
that  his  company  never  docks  its  men.  If  a  man  mines  dirty  coal,  he  is  warned 
twice,  and  at  the  third  offense  he  is  discharged;  but  he  is  paid  in  full  for  w^hat  he 
has  mined.     (656,  657. ) 

5.  Screens. — ^Mr.  Schluederbero,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  that  in  the  early  days 
in  the  Pittsbuiv  district  coal  was  taken  as  it  came  from  the  miner;  but  some  man 
foolishly  introduced  the  practice  of  handling  it  over  with  a  pronged  fork,  and 
afterwards  screens  were  introduced  gradually,  in  the  hope  of  securing  trade  which 
belonged  to  others,  until  finally  they  became  universal.  The  screens  are  now 
necessary  in  order  to  retain  markets,  and  interference  by  legislation  is  injurious  to 
operators.  Thus  when,  in  1874,  Pennsylvania  passed  a  law  requiring  }-inch  screens, 
instead  of  1}  inch,  the  operators  gradually  lost  their  markets.  Tne  Pennsylvania 
law  of  1897  requiring  coal  to  be  weighed  before  screening  was  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, because  it  took  away  the  right  of  free  contract.  The  employers  object  to  such 
a  law  because  the  miners  are  less  careful  to  secure  good  coal.  They  have  found  that 
under  the  normal  conditions  64  per  cent  of  the  coal  mined  is  lump  coal;  but  this 
proportion  ran  dow^n,  when  the  screens  were  taken  away,  to  55  per  cent  or  less.  It 
IS  an  incentive  to  the  miner  to  work  carefully  when  he  is  paid  on  the  proportion  of 
sood  lump  coal  secured.  The  witness  does  not  admit  that  the  miners  are  not  paid 
For  the  coal  that  goes  through  the  screen,  since  the  prices  have  l>een  adjusted  so  that 
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the  rate  at  the  nm-of-mme  system,  42}  cents,  and  that  where  screens  are  used,  66 
cents,  are  practically  the  same.  In  central  Pennsylvania  and  in  Illinois,  where  the 
coal  is  softer  and  can  be  marketed  without  screening,  the  run-of-mine  system  pre- 
vails, but  it  is  not  feasible  in  the  Pittsbui^g  district.  In  the  earlier  days  there  was 
less  slack  mined  than  at  present.  It  was  considered  practically  worthless  and  was 
left  in  the  mine,  where  it  constitutes  mostly  the  lower  i>art  of  the  vein;  but  by  im- 
proved processes  of  combustion  this  slack  can  now  be  satisfactorily  burned,  while  by 
the  use  of  machinery  it  is  easily  and  economically  mined.     (83,  86.) 

Mr.  MuLLiNs  says  that  the  run-of-mine  system  would  tend  to  make  miners  more  care- 
less in  loading  refuse  matter,  slack,  etc.  He  maintains  that  under  the  system  of  screen- 
ing the  miner  is  really  paid  for  all  the  coal,  since  his  wages  are  adjusted  according  to  the 
proportion  which  goes  through  the  screen.  Nevertheless  this  proportion  is  sometimes 
fixed  arbitrarily  and  not  by  experience.  The  law  of  Ohio  recently  passed  reauires 
payment  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  run-of-mine  coal.  Its  constitutionality  is  oeing 
tested,  and  meantime  the  miners  have  held  by  their  contract  for  the  screening  sys- 
tem. The  difficulties  caused  by  screens  have  been  exaggerated.  There  was  in  the 
Ohio  district  little  complaint  on  the  subject  of  screens  until  recently.  The  witness 
believes,  however,  that  the  size  of  screens  should  be  regulated  by  law,  with  adjust- 
ment as  to  wages  based  on  the  proportion  of  coal  passing  through  the  screen  in  differ- 
ent districts.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  check  weighmen  appointed  by  the  miners  to  watch 
and  see  that  the  screens  are  kept  in  repiur,  so  as  to  work  fairly.  The  price  of  nut 
coal  in  Ohio  is  usually  about  40  to  50  cents  less  than  that  of  lump  coal,  and  pea  coal 
15  cents  less  than  nut  coal.  The  difference  is  not  so  great  in  the  Massillon  district. 
Nut  coal  is  little  used  for  domestic  purposes  in  Ohio,  and  the  operators  find  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  it.     (175-177.)    • 

Mr.  Davis,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  believes  that  the  run-of-mine  system  is 
fairest,  and  that  screens  should  be  used  only  after  the  miners  have  been  paid,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  coal  for  the  market  The  miners'  organization  has  been  forced 
to  waive  this  principle  and  to  accept  different  prices  for  screened  and  unscreened 
coal.    (135.) 

Mr.  Pbabcb  admits  the  necessity  of  separating  coal  into  different  grades  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  market.  He  believes  that  in  Ohio  screened  coal  brings 
about  $1  per  ton  at  the  mines;  nut  coal,  which  passes  through  the  screen,  75  cento, 
and  pea  coal  about  50  cents.  He  has  heard  of  a  case  at  Stmdusky,  Ohio,  where  25 
cents  per  ton  more  was  paid  for  nut  coal  than  for  lump  coal.  The  operators  experi- 
mented several  years  ago  and  found  that  where  coal  was  screened  the  amount  pro- 
duced was  ^  of  tne  amount  of  run-of-mine  coal,  and  prices  for  mining  were  adjusted 
on  that  basis.  But  there  are  cases  where  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  coal  goes 
through  the  screen,  and  in  some  instances  the  employers  profit  the  more  by  the 
greater  amount  ^oing  through.  In  Illinois  the  run-of-mine  svstem  is  employed,  and 
operators  and  miners  alike  agree  that  it  is  an  improvement.  Miners  do  not  willfully 
load  impurities  and  slack,  and  their  organizations  take  a  definite  position  against 
doing  so.  The  impurities  which  injure  coal  the  most  are  lumps  of  sulphur,  which 
occur  more  in  the  large  lumps  of  coal  than  in  slack.  Difficulties  are  frequently  caused 
by  screens  &;etting  out  of  order,  the  bars  spreading  or  otherwise  letting  more  coal 
through,  while  the  operators  refuse  to  repair  them.  The  usual  screen  is  12  feet  by  6, 
with  a  space  of  1^  inches  between  the  bars.  Laws  regulating  screens  have  been  uni- 
formly held  unconstitutional  when  tested  in  the  courts  as  interfering  with  the  right 
of  free  contract     (92,  94. ) 

Mr.  Dalzell  states  that  the  Illinois  law  requiring  coal  to  be  weighed  before  screen- 
ing was  held  unconstitutional  as  violating  the  riji^ht  of  free  contract;  but  the  miners 
themselves,  through  the  strength  of  their  organizations,  secured  the  adoption  of  the 
run-of-mine  system  in  1897.  This  was  one  of  the  demands  made  during  the  great 
strike  of  that  year,  and  was  not  yielded  voluntarily  by  the  majority  of  operators. 
The  proportion  of  coal  passing  through  the  screen  in  northern  Illinois  is  estimated  at 
from  14  to  17  per  cent.  The  witness  believes  that  the  run-of-mine  system  puts  a 
premium  on  careless  labor.  The  better  men  were  better  off  under  the  screen  sys- 
tem.   The  effect  of  the  screens  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  coal.     (108,  115. ) 

Mr.  Ross  also  testifies  that,  though  the  screen  law  of  Illinois  was  held  unconstitu- 
tional, the  miners  have  been  able  to  secure  an  agreement  with  their  employers  to 
adopt  the  run-of-mine  system.  He  states  that  system  has  worked  very  satisfactorily. 
(181,  183.) 

Mr.  JuOTi,  commissioner  of  the  Coal  Operators*  Association  of  Illinois,  declares  his 
belief  that  the  run-of-mine  system,  if  the  miners  take  care  to  load  coal  properly,  will 
in  the  end  make  better  miners  and  be  more  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  As  yet  there 
18  considerable  complaint  in  Illinois  that  miners  become  careless  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  coal  which  they  load.  Mr.  Justi  believes  that  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  miners*  organization  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  joint  agreement, 
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requiring  the  miners  to  be  careful  as  to  the  loading  of  coal.  The  operator,  under 
these  agreements,  has  the  right  to  discharge  careless  miners.     (680. ) 

Mr.  McKay  states  that  the  screen  law  in  Pennsylvania  was  held  unconstitutional, 
and  difficulties  concerning  screens,  due  to  their  intricacies  and  to  chan^as  made  b^ 
the  operators,  are  frequent  and  often  cause  strikes.  The  screen  is  the  greatest  evil 
the  miner  has  to  contend  a^nst.  By  custom  or  agreement  the  usual  screen  has  a 
surface  of  72  square  feet,  with  flat  bars  IJ  inches  apart.  The  special  commission 
appointed  in  Pennsylvania  about  1897  is  reported  that  there  were  many  injustices; 
e.  g.,  the  screens  used  hy  H.  K.  Wick  were  80  square  feet  in  surface,  and  the  bars, 
diamond  shaj^ed,  were  1 }  inches  apart  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  amount  of  coal 
passing  through  screens  is  39  per  cent  of  the  total.  Much  of  the  nut  coal  going  through 
the  screen  is  practically  as  good  as  lump  coal  and  brings  as  ffood  a  price.  Slack  brines 
very  much  less.  Miners  would  be  willing  to  deal  for  uie  adjustment  of  prices  accord- 
ing to  the  screens  us^.  The  present  prices  are  42.66  cents  for  run-of-mine  \x)al  and 
66"cent8  for  screen  coal.     (64, 68, 70, 71.) 

Mr.  Robinson  says  that  the  West  Virginia  law  requirii^  coal  to  be  weighed  before 
screening  is  practically  not  enforced,  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  bemg  equally 
divided  as  to  its  constitutionality.  Screens  are  not  made  a  means  of  reducing  wages, 
but  the  employer,  having  decided  what  size  of  coal  he  wishes  to  market  and  ha\dng 
adopted  screens  accordingly,  fixes  a  scale  of  wages  adapted  to  the  amount  a  miner 
can  produce  using  that  scala  Such  careful  screening  is  necessary,  especially  in  coal 
intended  for  domestic  use.  The  system  does  favor  ^ood  miners  who  care  to  bring 
down  coal  in  lazge  lumps.  The  screens  used  vary  from  1}  inches  to  2  inches  in 
opening.  In  some  cases  4-inch  screens  are  used,  but  payment  is  then  by  run  of  mine. 
Screenings  of  coal  sell  for  about  25  cents  a  ton.     (13. ) 

Mr.  Stephenson  states  that  the  law  requiring  operators  to  weigh  coal  before  screen- 
ing was  held  constitutional  by  two  judges  of  tne  supreme  court  and  unconstitutional 
by  two,  and  is  practically  not  enforc^.  In  the  New  River  district,  however,  the 
run-of-mine  system  prevails.  The  United  Mine  Workers  have  offered  to  reduce 
the  price  of  mining  in  order  to  secure  a  uniform  run-of-mine  system.  This  latter 
system  does  not  usually  encourage  'Mirty  mining."  In  the  Cincinnati  market 
screened  coal  brings  7  or  8  cents  a  bushel  and  nut  coal  and  slack  4  cents  a  bushel. 
(28,  30.) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  stated,  in  July,  1901,  that  the 
strength  of  the  labor  organizations  in  the  bituminous  mines  had  greatly  reduced  the 
evils  of  the  screening  system  and  of  the  dockage  of  coal.  These  evils  still  exist  where 
the  miners  are  less  stronsly  organized.     (6997) 

6.  Check  weighmen. — Mr.  Schluederberg,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  there  should  be 
on  each  **  tipple"  a  check  weighman;  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  few  mines  in  the 
Pittsburg  district  where  they  are  not  found.  They  should  be  somewhat  more  care- 
ful not  to  interfere  with  the  running  of  the  mine  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties.     (88.) 

Mr.  Dalzell,  an  Illinois  operator,  does  not  believe  that  employers  seek  to  cheat 
the  miners,  but  believes  that  the  employers  should  themselves  insist  that  the  miners 
employ  check  weighmen,  because  it  satisfies  them  that  they  are  being  fairly  treated. 
(115.) 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that  miners  are  allowed  to  employ 
check  weighmen  and  frequently  do  so.  He  has  never  known  an  instance  of  refusal 
by  an  employer  to  allow  check  weighmen.     (13.) 

Mr.  MuLLiNs,  an  Ohio  operator,  says  it  is  mucn  more  satisfactory  to  the  operators 
to  have  check  weighmen  than  not.  Sometimes,  however,  these  check  weighmen 
make  unnecessary  double  in  exercising  their  duty.     (174, 175.) 

Mr.  McKay,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  although  operators  allow  the 
miners  to  appoint  check  weighmen  to  test  scales,  they  frequently  restrict  the  oppor- 
tunity to  test  scales  to  particular  times,  while  scales  can  often  be  doctored  with  a 
touch.  One  operator  was  sent'  to  prison  for  fraud  in  weighing.  In  the  coke  regjon 
it  is  the  custom  to  measure  instead  of  weighing  coal,  which  is  apt  to  cause  injustice. 
Operators  often  require  the  wagons  to  be  heaped  up,  although  that  gives  an  excess 
of  weight.     (72,73.) 

7.  Contrcict  mining — anthracUe. — Mr.  Veith,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading 
CJoal  and  Iron  Company,  says  that  the  mining  work  is  done  by  contract,  and  that  the 
price  for  each  piece  of  work  is  arranged  by  negotiation  between  the  superintendent 
and  the  miner.  The  price  is  arranged  according  to  the  conditions.  Sometimes  a 
miner  refuses  to  accept  the  price  proposed.  In  that  case  he  is  free  to  go  to  another 
colliery,  or  he  may  stay  in  the  same  colliery  and  take  some  other  work.  If  the 
conditions  turn  out  to  be  different  from  what  they  seemed  to  be,  the  terms  of 
the  contract  may  be  altered,  either  to  give  the  miner  more  or  to  give  him  less. 
The  contracts  are  verbal,  and  there  may  sometimes  be  mistakes  about  them,  but 
if  so  they  are  rectified.    (654,  658. ) 
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Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  the  laborers,  as  distinguished  firom  miners,  are  paid  by  the 
day,  and  that  miners  are  paid  bv  the  day  for  certain  kinds  of  work,  but  that  the 
actual  mining  of  coal  is  universally  done  on  contract.  The  terms  of  the  contract 
vary  with  the  conditions  of  the  particular  spot.  Where  the  veins  are  large  and  lie 
upon  a  considerable  incline  pavment  is  made  by  the  linear  yard-  A  miner  takes  a 
contract  for  a  certain  room.  The  rooms  are  usually  about  100  yards  long.  A  room 
may  last  a  miner  2  or  3  months  or  it  may  last  him  6' or  8  months.  When  a  particular 
contract  of  this  sort  is  executed,  a  new  contract  is  entered  mto.     (645,  647, 648. ) 

Mr.  LooMis,  superintendent  of  the  coal  mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna and  Western  Railway,  says  that  his  company  pays  its  miners  by  the  car. 
The  rates  are  different  in  different  mines  and  in  different  veins.  It  is  practically  a 
matter  of  individual  contract  with  each  miner.     (659. ) 

Mr.  Marcy  says  all  his  mining  is  done  by  contiict.  Coal  could  not  be  mined  any 
other  way.  If  it  were  necessary  to  look  after  so  many  laborers  in  different  rooms  and 
in  the  dark,  one  would  need  to  have  more  foremen  than  men.  Mr.  Marcy's  prices 
per  car  are  uniform.     (668,  669. ) 

8.  Bates  of  tvages  (see  also  Joint  (u/reementa — effect  on  wageSf  p.  cxxxvi) . — ^Mr.  Davis, 
vic^-president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  from  1865  to  1868  the  wages  of 
coal  miners  tended  downward.  Since  then  this  tendency  has  been  checked  by  labor 
organizations,  but  wages  have  scarcely  been  raised.  Since  1894  there  has  been  a 
downward  movement.     (134.) 

Mr.  Peabce,  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  tendency  of 
wages  during  the  last  15  or  20  years  has  been  downward,  but  it  has  been  checked 
recently  by  the  strong  organization  of  the  miners.  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
about  20  per  cent  in  the  past  2  years.  Nevertheless  the  miners  are  scarcely  able  to 
save  anything,  as  their  wants  are  constantly  increasing.    (99. )  .-^ 

Mr.  Koss  says  that  the  result  of  the  suspension  of  production  in  the  coal  mines 
during  1897  was  a  marked  increase  in  wa^s,  which  have  been  maintained  at  a  higher 
figure  ever  since.  The  average  increase  m  Illinois  has  been  about  30  per  cent,  in  the 
Springfield  district  about  36  per  cent,  and  in  some  other  sections  still  more. 

Generally  speaking,  wages  have  risen  materially  during  the  past  30  or  35  years, 
their  purchasing  power  especially  increasing.  Organization  of  labor  and  improve- 
ments in  machinery  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  this  increase.     (185,  186.) 

Mr.  Dalzbll,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  wages 
are  not  as  high  in  Illinois  now  as  10  years  ago.  Then  he  paid  82^  cents  per  ton  in 
summer  and  90  cents  in  winter  for  screened  coal.  His  present  rate  is  63  cents  for 
run-of-mine  coal,  the  amount  of  screened  coal  being  from  14  to  17  per  cent  less  than 
that  of  run-of-mine  coal.  The  vein  of  coal  in  northern  Illinois  is  only  about  3  feet  8 
inches  thick,  and  that  about  one  car  of  rock  must  be  hoisted  to  every  5  or  7  cars  of 
coal.  Shafts  and  roadways  must  be  heavily  timbered,  although  the  mines  are  dry 
and  dusty,  and  free  from  gas.  Owing  to  tnese  conditions  the  wages  of  miners  are 
higher  than  in  more  eastern  States,  and  the  cost  of  production  is  also  higher.  There 
are  considerable  differences  in  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  wages  for 
mining  are  adjusted  accordingly.  The  operators  who  form  the  Illinois  Coal  Operar 
tors'  A^ociation  appointed  a  committee  in  1897  to  fix  fair  differentials  in  mining 
prit^s  for  the  9  different  districts  which  were  established.  Afterwards  the  miners 
met  the  operators  in  State  convention  and  a^eed  to  the  different  prices  proposed  by 
the  operators.  The  basing  point  for  the  diffeiient  prices  was  made  in  tne  Danville 
district,  with  which  prices  for  Eastern  States  are  compared.  The  prices  throughout 
Illinois  are  higher  than  in  Eastern  States,  owing  to  the  relative  thinness  of  the  veins 
and  the  greater  difficulties  of  mining.  The  rate  in  northern  Illinois  is  63  cents  for 
run-of-mine  coal,  which  is  estimated  to  be  worth  16  or  17  per  cent  less  per  ton  to 
mine  in  that  State  than  screened  coal.  The  witness  believes  that  the  relative  rates 
for  the  different  districts  are  now  fairly  adjusted,  so  that  they  are  on  an  equality  in 
competition.  The  miner  can  produce  on  an  average  over  3  tons  of  coal  per  day. 
Mr.  Dalzell  believes  that  the  employers  make  more  profit  when  they  pay  high  wages 
than  low  wages,  but  apparently  does  not  consider  this  to  be  a  direct  cause  and  effect, 
but  rather  believes  that  at  times  when  the  demand  for  coal  is  good  and  trade  pros- 
perous, high  prices  can  be  and  are  paid  for  mining.     (105,  107,  121,  122. ) 

Mr.  MuLLiNs,  an  Ohio  operator,  states  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  the  coal 
mines  of  Ohio  is  about  $1.75  per  day,  but  in  the  Massillon  district  it  is  about  $1.90. 
The  miners,  as  a  rule,  do  not  work  over  200  to  225  days  per  year.  Under  the  best 
conditions  they  could  thus  earn  about  $390.  Wages  are  lower  by  about  12  per  cent 
than  they  were  15  years  ago.  The  witness  considers  wages  to  be  too  low  to  be  satis- 
factory to  the  miners,  but  that  fact  is  due  to  the  low  selling  price  of  coal.     ( 167-169. ) 

Mr.  McKay,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  as  compared  with  50  years  ago 
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the  wages  in  coal  mining  are  considerably  better  to-da^,  but  in  the  Pitteburg  district 
they  are  lower  than  they  were  17  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  rate  was  11.05  per  ton; 
now,  66  cents.     (69.) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDERBERo,  a  Pittsbuig  operator,  says  that  the  wages  of  coal  miners  before 
the  war  in  the  Pittsburg  district  were  about  40  cents  a  ton.  After  the  war  they  rose 
to  11.30  a  ton  in  the  depreciated  currency.  Later  they  fell  to  78  cents,  and  now  stand 
at  66  cents  for  screenea  coal  and  43)  cents  for  run-of-mine  coal.  At  this  rate  the  wit- 
ness believes  that  a  miner  who  is  fit  to  be  in  the  business  should  earn  not  less  than 
$2.  The  average  output  of  a  miner  is  2i  tons,  but  on  no  account  ought  he  to  mine 
less  than  3  tons.  From  his  receipts  the  miner  must  deduct  about  10  or  15  cents  a  day 
for  powder,  squibs,  repair  of  tools,  etc.  In  West  Virginia,  where  the  unions  have 
little  influence,  the  rate  of  wages  is  lower  and  varies  considerably  in  different  mines. 
The  witness  has  heard  of  coal  being  mined  there  at  33  cents  per  wagon;  the  contents 
of  wagons  vary  considerably,  but  are  often  as  high  as  two  tons.     (75, 80, 81.) 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  declares  that  operators  are  glad  to  pay  high 
wages,  and  reduce  them  only  when  forced  by  necessity  through  low  prices  or  the  pro- 
duct. Rates  in  West  Virginia  are  about  the  same  as  15  years  ago,  ranging  from  $1.25 
to  $2.  Prior  to  the  late  national  strike,  prices  had  been  steadily  decreasing  and  work 
was  largely  interrupted.     (7-10. ) 

Mr.  Stephenson,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  average  daily  wage  of 
miners  in  West  Virginia  probably  amounts  to  $1.25.  A  first-class  miner  will  make 
possibly  $1.75.  But  work  is  so  irregular  that  the  average  for  the  entire  year  is  only 
about  75  cents.  Fifteen  years  ago  they  could  make  $100  to  $150  per  month,  but  now 
usually  not  over  $40.  Payment  is  by  the  amount  mined,  varying  from  20  to  40  cents 
per  ton,  though  the  bushel  is  sometimes  the  unit  of  measurement.  Prices  for  mining 
in  other  districts  are  higher,  and  have  been  advanced  15  cents  per  ton  within  the  last 
two  years.  The  great  strike  of  1897  was  intended  to  decrease  the  supply  of  coal  and 
force  up  the  price  so  that  the  mining  rate  could  be  made  satisfactory.  Prior  to  the 
strike  it  haa  fallen  in  the  Pittsburg  district  from  79  to  54,  and  even  45  cents. 
(21,24,26.) 

Mr.  James,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  miners  in  the  anthracite  region 
are  paid  partly  by  the  car  of  coal  and  partly  by  the  day.  The  wages  paid  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  CJompany  are  77  cents  per  car,  containing  about  2}  tons.  For 
driving  gangways  the  pay  is  $4.22  per  yard,  lor  airwavs  $2.75  per  yard,  and  for  other 
particular  classes  of  work  special  prices  are  fixed.    The  day  wage  for  miners  under- 

f  round  is  $1.98  for  10  hours  work,  while  laborers  underground  receive  from  $1.10  to 
1.64.  The  workers  on  the  breakers,  etc.,  receive  from  $1  to  $1.20.  Firemen  on  the 
engines  receive  $40  per  month,  and  work  10  hours  per  day  for  one  week  and  14  hours 
every  night  for  the  next  week,  with  no  rest  on  Sunday.  The  witness  has  sometimes 
been  able  to  earn  as  high  as  $2.50  per  day,  but  at  other  times  not  over  $1.  At  one 
of  the  best  paying  mines  last  year  he  earned  $404  in  240  days'  actual  work.  He  has 
within  2  years  seen  miners'  families  without  shoes  and  without  meat  for  a  month  at 
a  time.     (U3, 144.) 

Mr.  James  adds  that  the  rate  paid  for  mining  anthracite  coal  varies  materially  in  dif- 
ferent mines.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  absence  of  strong  organization.  The  oper- 
ators have  made  use  of  the  sliding-scale  system,  which  they  have  got  under  their  own 
control,  to  fix  wages  to  suit  themselves,  effecting  the  reductions  at  one  place  at  a  time. 
The  inequality  is  promoted  by  the  use  of  cars  of  different  sizes.  Thus,  for  cars  of  80 
cubic  feet  85  cents  is  paid  in  certain  mines,  while  for  cars  of  161  or  171  cubic  feet 
only  $1.08  is  paid.  A  standard  car  should  be  adopted.  The  miners  are  often  required 
to  heap  up  the  cars,  resulting  in  injustice.     (144, 146, 151.) 

Mr.  Brooks,  an  anthracite  operator,  believes  that  the  requirements  of  heaping  up 
the  coal  on  the  cars  are  usually  fair  to  miners.  A  leveler  is  employed  to  show  that 
the  topping  is  6  inches  high.     (162. ) 

Mr.  Brooks  states  that  the  railway  companies  which  enter  the  anthracite  region 
themselves  produce  about  two-thirds  of  the  coal,  and  are  therefore  able  practically  to 
fix  the  rate  of  wages,  since  independent  operators  could  not  compete  if  they  paid 
higher  rates.  The  methods  of  payment  and  the  rates  vary  greatly  in  different  places. 
Thus,  the  thickness  of  the  veins  has  much  to  do  with  it.  Payment  is  sometimes  by 
the  day,  sometimes  by  the  ton  or  by  the  car.  Cars  vary  in  capacity  from  1 J  to  2 
tons,  and  the  price  paid  for  mining  them  ranges  from  75  cents  to  $1.20.  The  miners 
in  the  Wyoming  ana  Lackawanna  regions  have  agreed  among  themselves  not  to  mine 
more  than  6  cars  in  a  day.     (155. ) 

Mr.  Marcy  pays  by  the  car  an  invariable  price.  For  a  77-foot  car  he  pays  $1  and 
for  a  66-foot  car  85  cents.  The  77-foot  car  holds  about  2  tons.  The  gangway  price, 
yardage,  is  fixed  by  agreement  between  the  foreman  and  the  individual  miners.  It 
varies  with  the  thickness  of  the  rock.     (668, 669.) 
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9.  Amount  of  earnings. — Mr.  Loomis,  8ux)erintendent  of  the  coal  mining  department 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway,  states  that  miners  working  for  his 
company  earn  from  $2  to  $5  a  day  net.  He  has  taken  the  names  of  from  6  to  12  men 
in  each  mine — good  miners,  poor  miners,  and  average  miners — ^and  ascertained  the 
actual  money  which  they  drew  for  a  year.  It  rang^  from  $600  to  $1,000  net,  after 
deducting  all  supplies,  including  powaer  and  coal.  Each  miner  has  usually  an  assist- 
ant, whom  he  himself  pays.  Mr.  Loomis  does  not  make  it  clear  whether  the  amounts 
named  hy  him  as  yearly  wages  cover  the  wages  pf  two  men,  the  miner  and  the  assist- 
ant.    (661, 663. ) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  says  that  the  wages  paid  by  his  company  for  ordinary  outside  labor  are  on 
the  basis  of  $8.10  a  week  for  a  mil  week  of  60  hours  when  coal  is  worth  $2.50  a  ton  at 
the  shipping  point.  Miners  receive  $2  a  day  for  what  is  called  common  work,  that 
is,  worK  done  by  the  day,  on  the  basis  of  the  same  price  of  coal.  The  actual  mining 
is  all  done  by  contract,  out  day  wages  and  contract  wages  alike  are  governed  by  the 
sliding  scale.  An  average  miner  ouffht  to  earn  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  day  under  ordmary 
conditions,  working  by  contract,  ana  working  full  time.     (646, 647.) 

Of  Mr.  Marcy's  120  or  125  anthracite  miners,  23  per  cent  earn  less  than  $300  in  a 
year,  47  per  cent  earn  between  $300  and  $500,  about  30  per  cent  from  $500  to  $800 
and  $900,  and  some  few  $1,000.  This  statement  includes  every  man,  whether  he 
works  an  hour  a  day  or  more,  whether  he  loads  one  car  or  more.  Seven  cars  are 
supposed  to  be  a  day's  work.  The  statement  gives  net  earnings  after  making  all 
deductions  for  powder,  supplies,  and  oil.     (667-^69.) 

If  a  man's  wages  are  very  low,  it  is  because  he  does  not  work  when  there  is  work 
for  him.  Every  miner  in  the  anthracite  re^ons  would  be  able  to  support  his  family 
in  comfort  at  presient  wages  (March,  1900)  if  he  were  frugal  and  industrious.  (667- 
669,  672.) 

A  living  wage,  says  Mr.  Mitchell^  is  a  sufficient  amount  to  enable  a  workman  to 
live  as  he  should  live,  educate  his  children,  and  save  enough  for  old  age.  Miners  do 
not  now  usually  receive  a  living  wage.  If  all  operatcM^  paid  a  living  wa^,  there 
would  be  no  loss,  since  it  would  fix  the  price  of  coal.  Yet  tne  increase  in  price,  prob- 
ably not  over  20  cents  a  ton,  would  not  involve  hardship  to  consumers.  The  chief 
cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer  is  in  transportation.  The  cost  at  the  mines  in  the  United 
States  averages  99  cents;  in  other  countries  about  $1.75.     (41,  42.) 

The  production  of  bituminous  coiU  in  1898,  Mr.  Mitchell  continues,  was  159,609,898 
tons.  Dunposing  the  price  of  mining  to  be  50  cents  a  ton — ^a  high  average  estimate — 
this  would  give  for  the  248,000  miners  less  than  $1.03  for  eacn  of  the  306  working 
days.  To  the  objection  that  many  of  the  miners  are  employed  only  for  a  short  time, 
witness  replied  that  most  of  them  work  quite  steadily.     (57. ) 

10.  Sliding  scale. — Mr.  Smith,  deputy  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  thinks  that 
the  sliding  scale  system  is  eminently  fair.  It  does  not  exist,  so  far  as  he  knows,  in 
Colorado.  A  minimum  should  be  fixed  below  which  wages  should  not  go.  He 
defines  the  living  wage  as  that  for  which  the  mass  of  workingmen  are  willing  to  live 
and  work.  The  standard  of  living  will  vary  in  different  places  and  at  different  times. 
(216,217,223.) 

Mr.  DalzelLj  an  Illinois  operator,  considers  that  sliding  scales  are  scarcely  practi- 
cable in  coal  mmine,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  although  he  believes  tbiat  some 
such  system  is  employed  in  anthracite  mining.     (121. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  miners  would 
fsLYOT  the  introduction  of  a  sliding  scale  in  wages  provided  a  minimum  were  fixed. 
It  has  been  used  locally.    The  system  exists  in  England.     (41. ) 

Mr.  Davis,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  slidmg-scale  system  was 
adopted  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  in  1868.  The  basis  was  fixed  at  $3  a  ton  for 
coal,  and  miners,  operators,  and  railways  were  to  share  eoually  in  any  advance  or 
decline.  Later  tne  miners  were  denied  representation  on  the  board  which  fixed  the 
prices  from  time  to  time,  and  the  system  became  an  injury  to  them,  tending  to  bring 
wages  down  to  the  minimum.     (133. ) 

Mr.  ilAHEs  states  that  in  1875  the  anthracite  oj^rators  fixed  $5  per  ton  at  the  sea- 
board as  the  basis  for  adjusting  wages,  and  provided  that  the  miners  should  receive 
one-tenth  of  any  advance  and  lose  one-tenth  of  any  decrease  in  prices.  The  miners 
themselves  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  determining  what  were  the  prices  which 
fixed  wages,  and  the  operators  have  failed  to  advance,  but  have  regularly  reduced 
wages.  I^ractically  the  sliding  scale  is  now  meaningless.  The  wages  of  anthracite 
miners  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  past  few  years,  and  in  the  winter  of  1898-99 
they  received  no  sSvance,  although  coal  was  advanced  very  much.  Widely  different 
wages  are  found  in  different  mines.     (146,  147.) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
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Iron  Company,  says  that  all  wages  paid  by  his  company,  both  dav  wages  and 
contract  wages,  are  governed  by  the  sliding  scale,  which  was  establishea  in  1875.  It 
was  arrang^  at  that  time  between  a  committee  of  the  men  and  Mr.  Gowen,  who 
acted  for  nimself  and  the  individual  operators.  The  agreement  was  reached  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  strike.  It  has  been  maintained  continuously  since,  except  that  in 
1888  it  was  changed  temporarily  by  agreement  for  three  months.  The  basis  price 
for  coal  is  $2.50  at  the  shipping  point,  and  when  coal  is  at  this  price,  common  labor- 
ers get  18.10  a  week,  and  miners,  when  working  by  time,  $2  a  day.  Advances  and 
declines  from  the  basis  price  affect  day  wages  by  a  percentage.  Miners  working  by 
contract  get  one-third  of  all  advances  and  lose  one-third  of  declines.  For  the  fisc-al 
year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the  average  price  was  5  per  cent  below  the  basis.  The 
year  ending  June  30,  1900,  would  run  aoove  that.  There  was  a  gradual  rise  from  5 
per  cent  below  in  July,  1899,  to  7i  per  cent  above  in  June,  1900.  Mr.  Luther  had 
no  later  figures  at  the  time  of  his  testimony.  The  average  wages  for  the  last  2  or  3 
years  would  not  be  far  from  the  basis  rate.     (646,  648,  649,  652.) 

C  Company  stores  and  houses. — 1.  Oainpany  stores— jtisHfication  generally, — 
Mr.  Robinson,  an  operator  of  West  Virginia,  knows  of  no  operators  who  do  not  have 
company  stores.  They  are  necessary  at  first  because  of  remoteness  of  mines  from 
other  stores,  and  later  m  order  that  Dy  the  profit  from  them  mines  may  l>e  made  to 
cover  fixed  expenses  during  dull  seasons  of  the  year.  Manjr  would  otherwise  be 
compelle^l  to  go  out  of  existence  or  cut  wages.  The  system  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  tendency  to  concentrate  a  number  of  lines  of  business  under  one  head. 
(15,  16.) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  he  does  not  know  of  any  mining 
company  now  running  company  stores,  but  some  do  give  orders  upon  stores,  receiv- 
ing compensation  from  them  for  deducting  the  amount  from  the  wages  of  the  miners. 
The  witness  considers  it  only  right  and  proper  that  the  miners  snould  give  their 
employers  the  preference  in  purchasing  the  necessaries  of  life,  provided  they  can 
buy  there  as  cheaply  as  elsewhere.  Often  the  mines  are  isolated  so  that  the  miners 
would  suffer  if  credits  were  not  advanced  them  by  the  companies.  The  witness  does 
not  believe  that  mines  are  kept  in  operation  simply  by  the  profits  of  company  stores 
and  company  houses,  where  they  would  otherwise  be  closed.     (79,  81.) 

Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  company  stores  may  be  necessary  at  first  when  mining 
towns  are  started  in  isolated  places.  If  some  operators  have  them  others  must  also, 
in  order  to  compete,  especially  since  the  profits  are  often  very  high.  Sometimes 
companies  do  not  allow  competing  stores  to  be  established  in  towns  where  the  land 
is  owned  by  them,  but  usually  they  do.  Miners  do  not  need  this  system  because 
of  the  credit  that  is  given  them.  Their  credit  at  other  stores  is  good,  and  if  wages 
were  paid  weekly  in  cash  there  would  be  no  diflSculty.     (43,  44. ) 

Mr.  Ross  thinks  that  company  stores  have  never  been  abused  to  any  such  extent 
in  Illinois  as  in  some  other  States,  and  that  the  evil  is  steadily  decreasing.  These 
stores  were  more  or  less  necessary  when  the  mines  were  first  started  in  isolated 
places.  But  when  towns  grew  they  were  forced  to  meet  the  prices  of  other  stores 
and  were  often  abandoned.  In  earlier  times  they  were  often  a  source  of  immense 
revenue  to  the  owners,  and  enabled  them  to  underbid  their  competitors.  The 
miners  of  Illinois  have  to  some  extent  contracted  with  their  employers  as  to  the 
prices  at  which  mining  supplies  shall  be  furnished.     (183, 185. ) 

2.  Company  stores — Pri^eSy  and  compulsion  to  patronize. — Mr.  Dalzell,  an  operator, 
believes  that  company  stores  are  sometimes  to  the  advantage  of  the  miners,  where 
the  employers  are  of  the  right  disposition,  but  they  are  often  very  injurious  to  their 
interests.  The  company  store  wnich  was  formerly  operated  by  the  company  with 
which  he  ia  connected  was  intended  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  employees.  It 
was  finally  closed,  as  it  did  not  prove  profitable,  but  was  leased  to  another  individual, 
and  ordeii  upon  the  store  are  still  issued  by  the  company.  The  company,  however, 
receives  no  percentage  for  paying  the  orders  which  are  turned  in  bv  the  miners  to 
the  store.     (115,  116.) 

Mr.  McKay  says  that  the  prices  of  company  stores  are  often  excessive.  He  knows 
of  one  recent  instance  where  powder  whicn  could  be  bought  at  other  stores  for 
$1  a  keg  was  sold  for  $2.25.  The  H.  C.  Frick  Coal  and  Coke  Company  has  18  or 
20  union  supply  stores,  where  the  prices  are  from  15  to  20  per  cent  higher  than  in 
the  neighboring  independent  stores.  Usually  where  the  operator  owns  the  ground 
he  does  not  allow  other  stores  to  be  built.  In  some  cases  where  other  than  the 
owners  are  allowed  to  establish  stores,  the  owner  receives  10  per  cent  for  establish- 
ing the  store-order  system.  It  is  possible  often  for  miners  to  supply  themselves 
from  stores  in  the  neighboring  villages.  In  one  instance  mentioned,  peddlers  and 
delivery  wagons  are  prohibited  from  going  near  company  houses.  Instances  where 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  company  stores  because  of  isolation  are  rare.     (67,  68.) 
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Mr.  McKay  adds  that  in  1896  the  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal  Com- 
pany, which  had  no  company  store,  proposed  to  other  operators  and  miners  to  pay 
a  uniform  scale  at  5  per  cent  reduction  from  existing  union  rates.  Most  of  the  com- 
pany stores  in  the  Pittshurg  district  were  accordingly  temporarily  closed;  but  the 
wage  agreement  having  been  broken,  they  were  reestablished  in  most  instances. 
The  method  of  issuing  store  orders  varies.  Sometimes  a  coupon  book  or  a  card  is 
issued  for  a  certain  amount  of  credit,  from  which  coupons  are  torn  or  punches 
made.     (61,  67. ) 

Mr.  Peaace,  secretary  of  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  although  the  use  of 
company  stores  and  store  orders  is  not  universal  it  is  very  common,  and  the  results 
are  mjurious  to  miners.  No  other  stores  but  the  company  stores  will  take  store 
orders,  and  miners  are  practically  forced  to  patronize  them  and  pay  the  prices  they 
charge,  which  are  usually  high,  especially  u  the  mine  is  some  distance  from  a  town 
with  competing  stores.  Where  the  operators  own  the  land  around  the  mine  they 
usually  refuse  to  allow  other  stores  to  be  established.  The  witness  at  one  time 
worked  for  Robbins  Coal  Company,  about  2  miles  from  Cambridge,  Ohio.  He 
found  he  could  make  purchases  more  cheaply  in  the  town,  but  at  every  pay  day  he 
was  asked  why  he  did  not  deal  with  the  company  store,  and  finally  he  was  so  placed 
that  he  could  not  work,  although  he  was  not  formally  discharged.  He  considers 
that  trade  unions  will  be  the  most  effective  means  of  overcoming  this  evil.     (97,  98. ) 

Mr.  James  says  that  many  miners  have  recently  told  him  tnat  they  were  com- 
pelled by  the  mine  sunerintendent  to  buy  provisions  as  well  as  mine  supplies  from 
the  company  stores.  Mr.  James  has  an  account  for  goods  bought  at  a  company 
store  of  the  Parrish  Coal  Company,  amounting  to  $28.29,  with  the  prices  for  the 
same  goods  at  private  stores  amounting  to  $6.72  less.  The  operators  maintained 
their  stores  in  defiance  of  the  Pennsylvania  law  until  that  law  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional.    (147,  148.) 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that  prices  in  mine  stores  are  r^u- 
lated  by  the  competition  of  stores  m  the  vicinity,  to  which  miners  often  send  their 
children  or  go  themselves  for  supplies.  Protests  are  made  by  organizations  against 
prices,  but  they  are  reallv  not  excessive.  Miners  are  free  to  deal  with  these  stores 
as  they  please,  nor  do  they  cut  a  figure  in  suppressing  strikes.  Miners  draw  from 
the  company  orders  on  stores  in  sums  from  50  cents  to  $2  and  present  these  at  store. 
Most  mmers  have  some  cash  left  to  draw  on  pay  day;  pay  rolls  are  usually  heavy. 
(15,  16.) 

Mr.  Stephenson  says  that  all  mining  companies  in  West  Virginia  issue  store 
.orders.  Pasteboard  checks,  not  transferable,  are  issued  to  employees,  good  at  the 
store.  Sometimes  a  little  cash  will  be  given  at  the  store  on  these  orders.  Witness 
knows  of  instances  where  miners  were  compelled  to  deal  considerably  with  the 
company  store  or  lose  theh-  position.  Ptices  are  fully  25  per  cent  higher  than 
elsewhere;  flour,  $5  to  |7  per  barrel;  sugar,  15  pounds  for  $1;  Ar buckle's  coffee,  12} 
to  20  cents  a  package;  ham,  12}  to  17  cents  a  pound;  canned  corn  and  tomatoes,  2 
cans  for  25  cents.  Mr.  Stephenson  recently  bought  a  barrel  of  the  best  flour  at  a 
private  store  for  $3.85.     (24,  25. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  testifying  in  Julv,  1901. 
stated  that  wherever  the  labor  organizations  of  miners  had  become  strong  they  had 
greatly  reduced  the  evils  of  company  stores  and  tenements.  In  the  unorganized 
fields,  such  as  West  Virginia,  the  miners  must  either  deal  at  company  stores  and  live 
in  company  tenements,  paying  exorbitant  prices  and  rents,  or  they  will  lose  employ- 
ment.    (699.) 

3.  Company  stores. — Anthracite  region, — ^Mr.  Brooks  says  there  are  operators  in  the 
anthracite  district  who  maintain  compan3r  stores.  He  presumes  that  in  small  places 
these  stores  charge  high  prices,  but  this  is  impossible  m  a  place  like  Scranton.  In 
these  smaller  places  the  operators  who  have  stores  are  doubtless  at  an  advantage  in 
competing  in  producing  coal  with  those  who  do  not  have  stores.  Certain  stockhold- 
ers in  the  mining  company  with  which  the  witness  is  connected  operate  a  store,  and 
where  the  consent  of  the  miners  is  given  in  writing  the  mining  company  will  deduct 
from  wages  for  purchases  at  the  store.  Doubtless  in  some  cases  mining  officials  are 
inclined  to  coerce  their  men  by  a  company  store.     (158-160. ) 

Mr.  James,  a  miner,  savs  that  practically  all  anthracite  mine  operators  have  stores 
for  supplying  powder  ana  other  miners'  materials,  and  many  of  them  have  stores  for 

Erovisions  and  other  goods  as  well.  The  witness  was  formerly  employed  by  the 
■ehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  at  Jeanesville.  Just  before  the  strike  of  1897  the  mine 
foremen  went  through  the  mines  and  informed  all  those,  including  the  witness,  who  did 
not  hxiy  their  mining  supplies  from  the  company  store  that  they  could  leave  unless 
thej;  did  so.  The  success  of  the  following  strike  prevented  this  threat  from  being 
carried  out    The  price  for  powder  at  the  company  store  was  then  $2.75  per  keg, 
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while  it  could 'be  bought  from  other  stores  for  from  11.25  to  $1.50.  Prices  for  other 
materials  were  in  similar  proportions.  This  company  did  not  maintain  a  provision 
store,  although  one  was  run  by  a  former  mine  operator,  and  orders  were  issued  upon 
it  by  the  company. 

It  is  noticeable  also  that  where  miners  have  small  balances  left  on  their  store 
checks  for  miners'  supplies  the  company  often  claims  a  chaiige  for  blacksmithing  suf- 
ficient to  offset  the  amount.  The  witness  submitted  one  account  of  $24  earned  by  a 
miner  with  the  amount  exactly  offset  by  chai^ges.     (141,  142,  147,  148. ) 

Mr.  M  ABCY,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that  his  company  has  no  store, 
but  it  collects  for  a  store  where  the  miners  trade.  He  does  not  know  who  compose 
the  firm  that  owns  the  store,  or  whether  any  member  of  his  company  is  interested 
in  it;  he  is  not.  He  has  had  similar  arrangements  with  other  stores  in  previous 
years.  The  store  makes  a  small  payment  for  clerk  hire — about  what  it  costs  to  make 
the  collection.  The  company  makes  the  arrangement  as  an  accommodation  to  the 
men.  They  are  not  solicited  to  patronize  the  particular  store,  but  are  entirely  free 
to  trade  where  they  will.  Mr.  Marcy  does  not  know  that  the  men  are  compelled  to 
trade  at  any  company  store,  but  he  (foes  not  know  that  compulsion  is  not  exercised. 
(680,671.) 

Mr.  LuTHEs,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  his  company  has  never  had  a  company  store.  It  sells  the 
miner  tools  and  anything  he  needs;  but  on  the  supplies  other  than  powder  the  com- 
pany gets  barely  enough  to  cover  the  cost  and  a  sm^  percentage  of  waste.  (652, 
653.) 

Mr.  VErrH,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says 
that  his  company  has  no  company  stores,  and  makes  no  collections  for  store  keepers. 
Every  miner  gets  his  money  every  2  weeks  and  can  do  with  it  as  he  pleases. 
(655,  656. ) 

Mr.  LooMis,  superintendent  of  the  coal-mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna and  Western  Railway,  says  that  his  company  has  no  company  stores  and 
does  not  deduct  from  wages  any  bills  that  the  men  may  contract  in  any  stores. 
(661,  664.) 

4.  Powder — AntkracUe  region, — Mr.  Brooks  says  that  mining  companies  in  the 
anthracite  region  sell  powder  directly  to  the  miners,  not  from  a  store.  The  cost  at 
wholesale  is  now  about  $1  per  keg.  By  an  agreement  made  in  1877  the  operators 
promised  never  to  ask  more  than  $3  for  powder.  The  cost  has  at  times  been  higher 
than  that,  but  since  the  cost  has  fallen  tne  price  to  miners  has  also  been  lowered. 
(160.) 

Mr.  LooMiB,  superintendent  of  the  coal-mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna and  Western  Railway,  testifying  in  March,  1900,  says  that  his  company  sells 
powder  to  the  miners  at  $2.75  a  keg.  He  does  not  know  what  it  costs  the  company. 
The  miners  are  not  free  to  buy  powder  elsewhere.  He  does  not  know  how  the 
price  is  fixed,  but  he  understands  that  powder  is  used  as  a  basis  on  which  the  wages 
are  figured,  under  an  old  agreement.     (663.. ) 

Mr.  Marcy,  an  independent  coal  operator,  states  that  he  sells  powder  to  the  miners 
at  $2.50  a  keg,  and  it  costs  his  company  probably  $1.50.  The  difference  is  not 
regarded  as  a  profit,  but  account  is  taken  of  it  in  reckoning  the  cost  of  mining. 
(670.) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  for  10  years  or  more  his  company  has  sold  powder  to  its 
miners  at  $1 .  50  a  keg.     (653. ) 

5.  Company  stores — Legislation. — Mr.  MrrcHELL  says  that  nearly  all  State  laws,  how- 
ever great  care  was  taken  in  framing  them,  have  been  held  unconstitutional  as 
abridging  the  right  of  contract.  In  other  cases  they  are  evaded  by  placing  the  store 
in  the  name  of  other  individuals,  or,  as  in  Illinois,  by  offering  cash,  but  immediately, 
Ijefore  it  can  be  taken  up,  taking  it  back  and  giving  a  check,  the  implication  being 
that  the  check  is  bought  with  the  money.     (43,  49. ) 

6.  Company  tenements, — Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  mine  tenements  are  built  of  the 
cheapest  material,  usually  not  weatherboarded  and  sometimes  not  plastered.  Often 
only  one  well  is  sunk  for  12  or  14  houses,  and  only  one  water-closet  mmished  for  3  or 
4.  Influence  is  brought  to  bear  to  compel  men  *  to  live  in  these  houses,  and  they 
are  a  strong  means  ofcoercion  in  time  of  strike.  A  3-room  house  usually  rents  for 
$4  a  month;  a  4-room  house  for  $6;  a  5-room  house  for  $8.  Construction  by  com- 
panies may  be  necessary  in  isolated  places,  but  the  same  things  are  done  in  Large 
towns.     (45.) 

Mr.  McKay  says  that  in  some  rare  cases  the  operators  may  find  it  necessary  to 
build  houses  in  order  to  secure  labor,  but  usually  miners  prefer  to  have  no  company 
houses,  and  plenty  of  labor  could  be  secured  in  a  short  time.     (68.) 
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Mr.  Ross  considers  company  tenements  wrong  in  principle,  although  they  may 
prove  convenient  where  mmes  are  isolated.     (1^185. ) 

Mr.  Stephenson,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  all  mine  operators  own 
nearly  all  of  the  miners'  houses.  Usually  these  are  made  of  boards  straight  up  and 
down,  unplastered,  but  with  thick  wall  paper  over  boards  inside.  Miners  are  virtu- 
ally compelled  to  rent  these  houses,  either  because  there  is  no  land  on  which  they 
or  other  persons  can  build  houses,  or  because  otherwise  their  conditions  of  employ- 
ment would  be  made  unfavorable.  In  case  of  strike,  companies  immediately  give 
notice  to  vacate,  so  that  system  becomes  a  strong  means  of  coercion.  Construction 
of  houses  by  operators  may  be  necessary  at  the  opening  of  mines  in  remote  places. 


Mr.  iTEAiLCE  sayB  tnat  tne  nouses  Duiit  oy  mming  companies  are  usually  very  po 
small,  and  unsanitary.     In  Ohio,  at  least,  they  are  mostly  of  straight  up-ana-down 


Pearcb  says  that  the  houses  built  by  mining  companies  are  usually  very  poor, 


boards,  and  many  are  not  plastered,  although  the  €omi)anies  usually  paper  them  at 
their  own  exi)ense.  The  witness  knows  of  5  houses  which  were  bunt  m  1882  for  |95 
each,  and  which  are  renting  for  $5  or  $6  per  month.  It  is  often  true  that  the  houses 
are  worthless  after  the  mines  have  been  worked  out,  but  the  mines  usually  last  at 
least  15  to  25  years.  Cases  have  occurred  in  several  mining  States  where  miners 
have  been  evicted  upon  striking,  and  where  this  has  been  threatened  as  a  means  of 
coercion.     (98. ) 

Mr.  ScHLUBDEBBEBO  says  that  it  is  to  the  advantase  of  operators  that  miners  should 
be  furnished  with  comfortable  houses,  superior  to  the  hovels  in  which  they  formerly 
lived.  His  own  company,  and  all  the  larger  companies  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  he 
believes,  furnish  satisfactory  houses  at  a  reasonable  price.  They  contain  8  rooms, 
costing  perhaps  $800,  with  modern  conveniences.  In  man^  cases  the  miners  could 
obtain  no  other  houses.  Thus  at  one  of  the  witness's  mines  there  are  at  present 
plenty  of  applicants  for  work,  but  no  houses  to  put  them  in,  and  50  houses  are  being 
built.  Minmg  operators  expect  to  obtain  a  reasonable  profit  from  these  houses. 
(80,81.) 

Mr.  Davis  says  that  the  best  miners'  tenements  are  found  in  the  anthracite  region 
of  Pennsvlvania,  but  even  then  they  are  unsatisfactory  and  the  rents  are  unauly 
high.  The  conditions  are  worst  in  West  Virginia,  where  a  majority  of  the  houses 
contain  only  2  or  3  rooms,  are  built  of  upright  boards^  and  have  no  conveniences, 
cupboards,  proper  water  supply,  or  sanitation.  The  miners  there  are  worse  housed 
than  other  wa^e-eamers  in  small  towns.  Their  rent  is  usually  about  $2  a  room. 
The  houses  maintained  by  the  Davis  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  however,  are  of  very 
fair  character.  Since  the  life  of  mines  is  likely  to  be  from  25  to  50  years,  companies 
ousht  to  put  up  comfortable  houses.     (133,  134. ) 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that  as  a  rule  miners'  houses  in  West 
Virginia  are  owned  by  operators,  but  miners  are  not  compelled  to  live  in  them  nor 
discriminated  against  if^  thev  do  not.  Thirty-two  per  cent  of  witness's  employees 
own  their  own  houses,  many  having  been  aided  to  build  them  by  witness.  Men  are 
ordered  out  when  they  strike,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  check  their  strikinja;.     ( 12,  16. ) 

7.  Company  tenements. — Anthracite  region. — Mr.  Brooks,  an  anthracite  operator, 
speaking  for  his  own  mines  especially,  holds  that  tenements  are  constructed  mostly  at 
tne  desire  of  the  men  themselves.  He  would  prefer  not  to  build  any;  but  since  the 
company  can  furnish  them  at  cheaper  rates  than  private  owners,  they  are  demanded 
by  the  miners,  lie  admits  that  they  are  not  of  a  very  satisfactory' character,  but  holds 
tnat  they  are  as  good  as  can  be  furnished  for  the  rent  paid.  They  are  mostly  of  2 
stories,  with  2  rooms  on  the  lower  floor.  The  sanitary  conditions  are  often  bad,  but 
this  is  apparently  due  largely  to  the  character  of  the  tenants.  The  rent  chaived  is 
$6  per  month,  a  ton  of  coal  monthly  being  furnished  by  the  company.  Houses 
built  by  private  owners  are  better,  but  the  rents  are  considerably  higher.    (158, 159. ) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  I^adin^  Coal  ana 
Iron  Company,  says  that  his  company  owns  a  great  many  houses,  which  it  leases  to 
its  employees,  but  that  it  prefers  to  have  them  live  in  the  towns  and  villages,  where 
it  need  not  make  provision  for  them.  There  are  isolated  nlaces  where  it  is  necessary 
for  the  company  to  furnish  houses.  When  wages  went  so  low,  about  1898,  and  the 
working  time  was  so  short,  "the  company  forgot  to  charge  them  anv  house  rent," 
Probabr^  half  the  men,  perhaps  more,  live  in  the  towns  away  from  their  work  and 
are  carried  to  and  from  their  work  by  the  miners'  trains — some  of  them  10  or  15 
miles.  These  trains  are  run  by  the  Reading  Railroad  to  accommodate  the  men  and 
keep  them  in  the  towns,  "where  they  own  their  own  houses  and  live  just  aa  other 
people  do  under  municipal  government."  The  men  are  chaiged  for  passage  just 
about  what  it  costs  to  run  the  trains — about  5  cents  for  15  miles.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  deficiency  which  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  makes  up.     (648,  652. ) 
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Mr.  Vetth,  a  minine  fluperintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says 
that  the  houfles  owned  by  his  company  have  from  4  to  10  rooms.  A  4-room  house 
rente  for  $2,  $3,  or  $4,  according  to  its  quality.  There  are  some  houses  that  cost  $6, 
and  some  10- room  houses  that  run  as  hign  as  $8.  All  the  company's  houses  are 
ffood.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  iron  company,  so  far  as  possible,  to  have  the  miners 
live  in  the  towns.  It  makes  better  people  to  live  where  town  facilities,  schools,  and 
churches  are  available.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  company  has  established  the 
running  of  miners'  trains.     (657. ) 

Mr.  iLooMis,  superintendent  of  the  coal-mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna and  Western  Railway,  says  that  his  company  has  very  few  tenement  houses. 
(661.) 

8.  Company  doctors. — Mr.  Schluederbebg,  at  one  of  the  largest  mines  controlled  by 
his  company,  has  made  arrangements  with  the  miners  that  they  shall  pay  a  certain 
sum  per  month  for  a  doctor.  It  is  optional  with  them  to  entei  this  arrangement,  but 
where  they  do  so  the  company  collects  the  monthly  sum  and  the  doctor  furnishes 
the  necessary  attendance  and  medicines.     (80. ) 

D.  Hours  of  labor. — 1.  Bituminous  mines, — Mr.  McKay,  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  says  the  reduction  of  hours  in  coal  mining  has  been  solely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  trade  unions.  The  result  has  been  very  beneficial  in  raising  the  standanl  of  intelli- 
gence. The  ability  of  miners  and  other  producers  to  i)roduce  more  than  can  be  con- 
sumed makes  a  reduction  of  hours  necessary.  There  is  special  need  of  short  hours 
in  coal  mines  because  of  the  unhealthy  conditions.     (70. ) 

Mr.  Stephenson,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  reduction  of  hours 
enables  the  workman  to  improve  his  intellectual  feiculties  and  become  a  better  citizen. 
Miners  are  more  justly  entitled  to  reduction  than  men  working  above  ground,  because 
of  the  unhealthful  conditions  in  which  they  work.  In  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Western  States  the  8-hour  day  has  been  secured  by 
miners  and  is  satisfactory  to  both  sides.     (27, 28.) 

Mr.  Mitchell  says  the  8-hour  day  has  been  secured  by  agreement  of  employers  and 
miners'  organizations  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ulmois,  and  in  parts  of  other 
States.  Operators  object  little  except  on  the  ground  that  the  reduction  is  not  uni- 
versal. Trade  is  to  some  extent  diverted  to  districts  having  longer  hours,  where  the 
proportion  of  fixed  expense  of  mine  operation  is  less.  More  men  have  been  given 
employment  under  the  8-hour  system,  and  miners  are  improving  themselves  in  health 
and  mmd.  He  speaks  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  shorter  hours  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  desirability  of  uniform  hours  on  account  of  the  competition  of  different  districts. 
Working  long  hours  in  one  district  injures  others,     f  47,  48. ) 

Mr.  MitchSl  says  further  that  the  reduction  to  8  nours  per  day  is  specially  desir- 
able in  coal  mines  because  of  excessive  production;  but  a  man  can  do  as  mucn  phys- 
ical w^ork  in  8  hours  as  in  10.  Miners  are  willing  to  accept  the  same  rate  per  ton 
under  reduced  hours,  so  that  the  operator  would  lose  nothing.  His  machinery  would 
not  even  stand  idle  a  greater  part  of  the  year  than  at  present.  So  far  where  hours 
of  miners  have  been  reduced  mine  laborers  who  work  by  the  day  have  had  their 
wages  correspondinglv  reduced.     (36,  41,  47.) 

Mr.  Davis,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  the  8-hour  day  is  demanded  by  the 
trade  unions  everywhere.  Its  effects  in  the  mines  have  not  yet  been  fully  proved, 
but  the  increase  m  the  tonnage  last  year  seems  to  show  that  it  is  not  injurious  to 
operators  of  mines.  There  are  special  reasons  why  the  8-hour  day  is  desirable  on 
account  of  the  unhealthful  conditions  prevailing  in  mines.     (129, 135, 137. ) 

Mr.  Pearce,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  the  reduction  of  hours  in  coal 
mines  to  8  has  not  injured  the  operators;  at  least  there  was  no  objection  raised  to 
the  continuance  of  the  system  at  the  time  of  the  last  annual  agreement  The  miners 
have  had  more  time  to  read  and  study,  to  enjoy  their  homes  and  society,  and  their 
health  has  been  improved.     (100.) 

Mr.  MuLLiNs,  an  Ohio  operator,  says  that  the  8-hour  system  has  riven  satisfaction 
to  the  miners,  and  generally  also  to  the  operators.  One  effect  in  the  Massillon  dis- 
trict has  been  to  compel  the  introduction  of  better  machinery  for  handling  coal,  so 
that  the  miners  can  now  produce  practically  as  much  as  in  9  or  10  hours,  \vhen  they 
often  had  to  wait  to  have  their  coal  hauled  out.  Moreover,  the  miners  were  not 
always  actually  working  full  time  under  the  former  system,  whereas  they  are  now 
required  to  do  so.     (171.) 

Mr.  Dalzell,  an  Illinois  operator,  believes  that  most  of  the  coal  operators,  at  least 
in  Illinois,  granted  the  demand  for  the  8-hour  day  unwillingly,  and  believe  still  that 
it  was  injurious  to  their  interests.  A  man  can  not  do  much  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  work  in  8  hours  which  he  could  in  10.  It  may  be  best  for  his  health  and 
welfare  to  consent  to  such  reduction  of  his  earning  capacity,  but  the  result  is  likely 
to  be  what  it  was  found  to  be  in  Illinois,  that  the  miners  ultimately  secure  as  high 
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wages  for  8  hours  as  they  would  for  10,  although  doing  lees  work,  thus  injuring 
employers.  The  witness  concedes  that  the  miners  may  have  produced  as  much, 
takmg  the  entire  year  through,  under  the  8-hour  system  as  under  the  10-hour  system, 
because  of  the  more  continuous  working.  The  excessive  producing  capacity  of  the 
coal  mines  of  the  country  may  thus  justify  an  8-hour  day.  The  witness  admits, 
finallv,  that  the  8-hour  day,  if  uniform  in  the  coal  mines  throughout  the  country, 
would  be  advantageous  to  all  concerned;  however,  it  is  disadvantageous  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  any  coaldistrict  when  it  does  not  prevail  in  other  districts.     (109,  111.) 

Mr.  ScRLUEDBRBERQ,  a  Pittsbuiv  operator,  sa}rs  the  reduction  of  hours  in  coal 
mines  to  8  per  day  has  injured  the  operators,  since  the  machinery,  which  is  now 
largely  being  used,  lies  idle  two-thirds  of  the  day.  It  has  been  found  impracticable 
to  run  different  shifts.  The  ** tipple"  outside  the  mine  can  be  run  8atisfactoril)r  only 
by  daylight,  and  unless  run  at  least  10  hours  a  day  is  unprofitable.  The  witness 
does  not  believe  that  the  miners  have  really  shortened  their  hours  materially;  being 
paid  by  the  ton,  they  have  always  worked  about  as  long  as  seemed  to  them 
best.     (82. ) 

2.  Anthracite  mines. — Mr.  Marcy,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that 
the  wages  of  miners  are  hard  to  state,  because  some  of  them  will  work  5  hours  in  the 
day,  some  of  them  3  hours,  and  some  of  them  full  time.  Ten  hours  are  called  a  full 
day,  but  Mr.  Marcy  does  not  think  he  has  3  men  out  of  120  or  125  who  will  work  so 
long.  They  usually  work  4,  5,  or  6  hours.  It  is  exceptional  if  one  works  over  7.  It 
is  impossible  to  compel  regular  working  hours.  The  law  requires  that  if  10  men 
come  to  the  foot  of  tne  shaxt  the^  be  allowed  to  come  up.  It  often  happens  that  Mr. 
Marcy  would  be  glad  to  run  until  6  o'clock,  but  is  compelled  to  stop  at  4  because  the 
supply  is  falling  so  short  that  he  can  not  afford  to  keep  the  plant  in  operation.  If 
the  men  would  all  stay  and  work  it  would  go  right"  on.     (667-669. ) 

Mr.  James,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  anthracite  miners  mostly  work  10 
hours  per  day,  although  they  are  sometimes  compelled  to  work  even  more.  Owing 
to  the  great  oversupply  of  labor  there  are  many  constantly  idle,  and  the  shorter 
workday  is  needed  to  take  up  the  unemployed  and  to  increase  the  regularity  of 
employment.  The  shorter  day  would  also  have  beneficial  social  and  educational 
effects.     (149.) 

Mr.  Brooks,  an  anthracite  coal  operator,  considers  8  hours  a  big  day's  work  in  the 
mines  and  would  favor  the  reduction  of  hours  everywhere  to  that  number.    (164. ) 

E.  Oeneral  social  conditions.  (See  also  Drunkenness  and  the  liquor  traffic^ 
p.  CLix. ) — Mr.  Veith,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, says  that  the  general  conditions  in  the  homes  of  the  miners,  including  the 
foreigners,  are  satisfactory.  There  has  been  very  great  improvement  The  foreigners 
used  to  live  8  or  9  or  10  in  a  room  and  15  or  20  in  the  same  house.  But  these  condi- 
tions are  largely  done  away  with.  The  foreim  miners  are  living  like  other  people. 
The  young  people  are  Americans.     (656,  657.1 

Mr.  Brooks,  an  anthracite  operator,  says  tnat  during  the  past  15  years  the  condi- 
tion of  the  miners  in  the  antnracite  region,  especially  of  the  native  born  and  of 
those  from  northern  Europe,  has  imnroved  considerably,  although  their  wages  have 
not  increased.  They  are  more  intelligent  and  refined,  and  their  habits  are  better. 
They  spend  their  money  more  judiciously.  The  miners  from  southern  Europe  are 
gradually  catching  American  ideas.     ( 160. ) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Bea<^ng  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  little  food  is  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  his  company's 
mines.  Tnere  are  some  farming  counties  parallel  to  the  coal  valleys,  but  the  markets 
are  lai^ely  supplied  from  the  cities  and  from  the  country  that  supplies  Philadelphia. 
In  many  parts  of  the  region  the  miners  have  little  patches  of  ground  and  raise  vege- 
tables ana  potatoes.     (653. ) 

Mr.  Schlubderberg,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  states  that  coal  miners  are  on  a  decidedly 
higher  plane  than  25  years  ago,  when  the  mines  were  extremely  unsanitary  and  the 
miners'  houses  mere  hovels.  Wages  have  been  increased  and  hours  reduced.  The 
miners,  having  become  more  educated,  require  more  pay  and  comforts.  But  very 
few  American-bom  men  will  mine  coal.     (81. ) 

F.  Strikes  of  coal  miners.  (For  general  statements,  see  Strikes  and  boycotts^ 
p.  CLi.) — 1.  Strikes  of  1894  and  1897, — Mr.  Mullins,  an  Ohio  operator,  says  that  the 
great  general  strike  of  1894  was  due  primarily  to  the  action  of  the  New  York  and 
Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Company,  which  reduced  the  price  for  mining  10  cents  below 
the  rates  agreed  upon  by  the  operators  and  miners  of  the  country.  This  compelled 
other  operators  to  seek  reductions,  and  the  strike  followed.  The  result  was  an  advance 
of  10  cents  per  ton.  The  strike  of  1897  was  caused  by  the  same  company  in  practi- 
cally the  same  way  and  the  result  was  an  advance  of  5  cents  per  ton.     (173. ) 
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Mr.  McKay,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  New  York  and  Cleveland 
Gas  and  Coal  Company  employs  about  1,000  men  in  its  3  mines.  It  refuses  to  cooperate 
with  other  operators  m  agreements  with  miners,  and  by  cutting  prices  and  wases  is 
able  to  demoralize  the  entire  trade.  Owing  to  the  excess  of  producing  capacity  above 
consumption  one  operator  can  set  prices  for  a  ver^  much  larger  amount  of  coal  than 
he  can  produce.  This  company  refuses  to  deal  with  unions  or  to  emplov  union  men; 
its  wages  are  usually  5  cents,  but  at  present  12  cents,  per  ton  lower  than  those  of 
other  ooerators.  It  first  claimed  the  right  to  pay  lower  wages  because  it  paid  in  cash 
and  haa  no  company  store.  In  1896  it  proposed  to  miners  and  other  operators  to 
establish  a  uniform  price  at  union  rates,  provided  all  operators  made  cash  pa3rments 
and  used  uniform  screens.  Most  mines  agreed  to  this,  but  later  the  agreement  was 
broken,  company  stores  were  reestablish^,  and  wages  fell  from  70  to  54  cents  per 
ton.  The  miners  who  were  employed  by  operators  who  maintained  the  suzreement 
themselves  volunteered  to  reduce  wages  in  order  to  equalize  competition.    (60, 61,  73. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  the  purpose  of  the  general  coal  strike  of  1897  was  to  increase 

Srice  of  coal  and  thereby  wages  by  suspenoing  production.  The  strike  lasted  84 
ays  and  yet  the  amount  earned  by  the  miners  waa  greater  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  wages  having  been  raised.     (36.) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDERBBRQ  says  that  the  strike  of  1897  arose  because  the  operators  were 
practicallv  forced  by  the  demoralization  of  prices  to  br^ik  an  agreement  aa  to  wages 
made  with  the  miners'  organization.  The  attempt  was  made  to  bring  down  prices 
for  mining  from  65  cents  to  54  cents  per  ton.  The  miners'  officials  did  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  strike,  but  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  reasonable 
conditions.     (78,  79.) 

Mr.  Davis  says  that  the  strike  of  1897  was  ordered  because  it  was  impossible  for 
the  miners  to  earn  enough  to  supply  the  necessities  of  life.  The  masses  of  the  people 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  movement.     (129. ) 

Mr.  Pbarce  says  that  although  this  strike  waaordered  by  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
and  although  the  great  bulk  of  the  laborers  had  nothing  to  do  with  starting  it,  they 
joined  in  the  strike  and  secured  the  benefits  of  its  result.  No  notice  to  or  arrange- 
ment with  employers  was  made  concerning  this  strike.  Its  result  was  a  gain  of  fully 
20  per  cent  in  wages.     (90. ) 

Mr.  Davis  says  that  one  of  the  noticeable  effects  of  the  great  strike  of  1897  was  a 
marked  transfer  of  coal  from  its  customary  markets  to  others  where  the  strike  had 
cau8<^d  a  shorta^.  Thus  3  weeks  after  the  strike  was  inaugurated  there  was  quite  a 
shortage  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cleveland,  but  this  b^aune  less  5  weeks  later. 
Coal  which  had  been  going  to  Buffalo  and  thence  to  the  Northwest  by  water  was 
shipped  to  Cleveland,  that  which  had  been  going  to  the  Northwest  from  Iowa  and 
Kansas  was  sent  to  St.  Louis;  while  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  furnished  coal  to 
Chicago.  These  facts  show  the  difficulty  of  success  in  strikes  where  the  aggregate 
productive  capacity  is  in  excess  of  the  demand.     (127. ) 

2.  Lattimer  strike. — Mr.  James  says  that  the  Lattimer  strike  of  1897  was  brought 
about  immediately  by  the  brutality  of  a  superintendent  in  striking  a  miner,  although 
there  were  other  grievances  which  it  was  hkewise  sought  to  remeSy.  The  operators 
refused  to  discharge  the  offending  superintendent  and  the  miners  struck.  The  result 
was  that  the  company  signified  its  willingness  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils,  although 
the  superintendent  was  not  discharged.  One  of  the  evils  had  been  compulsion  to 
buy  supplies  for  mining  at  high  prices  from  the  company  stores;  this  was  practically 
done  away  with.  The  miners  engaged  in  this  strike  were  not  organized  and  had  no 
effective  leaders,  which  apparently  accounts  in  part  for  their  lawlessness.  The  wit- 
ness believes,  however,  that  the  shooting  of  strikers  by  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies 
could  have  been  prevented  by  wise  action  on  his  part.  The  miners  were  patrolling 
and  parading  on  the  highway,  and  none  of  them  had  arms,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  sheriff's  posse  was  injured.  Only  a  few  days  before  the  mayor  of 
Hazleton  had  kindly  told  tne  strikers  that  they  must  not  march  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  town,  and  they  had  gone  by  another  route.  A  similar  procedure  might 
have  been  employed  by  the  sheriff.  The  witness  believes  that  the  action  of  the 
sheriff  was  due  to'the  desire  of  operators  to  cow  the  men  and  force  them  to  return  to 
work.     (139-143. ) 

3.  Strikes  at  Pana  and  Virdenj  1898-99. — Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  strike  at  Pana,  111.,  w^as  caused  by  the  refusal  of  one 
operator  to  pay  the  wages  agreed  on  by  the  general  convention  of  operators  and 
miners,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member.  The  State  board  of  arbitration  and  the 
executive  committees  of  the  miners'  and  operators'  associations,  declared  this  scale 
fair  and  unanimously  supported  the  strikers.  The  operator  imported  colored  laborers, 
and  the  riot  was  brought  about  by  part  of  these  attempting  to  prevent  others,  under 
the  influence  cf  the  miners'  organization,  from  leaving  the  town.     (52,  53.) 
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Mr.  DAiiZELL,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  states  that  the 
Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  in  1897  fixea  differential  prices  for  mining  in  the 
different  districts  of  Illinois,  and  these  were  later  agreed  to  by  the  miners.  The 
operators  of  the  Virden  and  Pana  fields,  however,  rerused  to  accept  the  rates  fixed 
and  left  the  association.  When  the  miners  struck  against  the  rates  fixed  by  these 
operators,  the  dispute  was  submitted,  bv  agreement  on  both  sides,  to  the  Illinois 
State  board  of  arbitration.  When  the  aecision  was  made,  the  operators  refused  to 
Abide  by  it,  claiming  that  it  did  not  cover  the  ground  which  they  had  agreed  to 
arbitrate.     (118.) 

Mr.  Boss,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  says  that  the  defense 
fund  of  the  miners'  oiiganization  of  Illinois  has  chiefly  been  spent  m  connection  with 
the  strikes  at  Virden  and  Pana.  The  cause  of  these  difiiculties  was  the  failure  of  the 
mine  owners  to  comply  with  the  agreements  between  the  interstate  organization  of 
miners  and  the  orgamzation  of  operatore  as  to  the  price  of  mining.  After  having 
agreed  to  arbitrate,  the  mine  owners  repudiated  the  decision  of  the  State  boaroT 
Tney  endeavored  to  import  labor  from  the  South,  many  of  the  men  having  been  in 
the  convict  mines  in  the  Southern  States.    These  men  were  brought  in  under  the 

Protection  of  Winchester  rifles  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  not  citizens  of  Illinois, 
he  governor  of  Illinois  did  not  mean  to  declare  that  he  had  the  right  to  deprive  a 
man  of  the  privilege  of  contracting  for  his  labor,  nor  did  the  color  (question  enter 
into  his  action,  lie  held  simply  tnat  the  men  imported  were  an  undesirable  class  of 
citizens,  and  that  it  was  illegal  to  bring  them  in  under  the  protection  of  an  alien  armed 
body.  The  laborers  imported  were  never  actually  taken  from  the  trains,  but  were 
earned  to  St.  Louis  and  thence  distributed  to  other  States.  The  mining  operators 
finally  an-eed  to  pay  the  mining  rate  fixed  for  that  district.     (178-180. ) 

4.  Strikes  in  the.  anJIhrcLcvte  region, — ^Mr.  Looms,  superintendent  of  the  coal  mining 
department  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway,  testifying  in 
March,  1900,  says  that  this  company  has  had  no  recent  general  strikes;  no  labor 
difficulty  beyond  local  strikes  of  oreaker  boys.     (659.) 

Mr.  YEiTH,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  testi- 
fying in  March,  1900,  says  that  his  company  has  been  entirely  free  from  labor 
troubles.  There  has  been  none  since  1888.  At  that  tiine  there  was  a  strike,  not 
caused  by  any  difficulty  between  the  company  and  its  men,  but  growing,  as  a  sympar 
thetic  stnke,  out  of  a  strike  of  the  railroad  employees.     (654. ) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  testifying  in  March,  1900,  says  that  his  company  has  hsul  only  one 
general  strike  since  1875,  namely,  that  of  1888.     (653. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  said  in  July,  1901,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  describe  accurately  the  conditions  of  the  workers  in  the  anthracite 
field  prior  to  the  strike  in  the  isiX  of  1900;  in  fact,  conditions  varied  very  much  in 
different  collieries  and  between  the  different  districts.  In  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh 
districts,  where  one-half  of  all  the  anthracite  miners  are  employed,  their  wages  were 
based  upon  the  price  at  which  coal  was  sold  at  tidewater.  When  coal  sold  for  |5  a 
ton  at  tidewater,  the  miners  who  worked  by  the  day  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $11.20 
for  a  week's  work.  Of  course,  the  mines  did  not  work  constantly;  if  the  mines 
worked  only  half  a  week  the  miners  received  only  half  a  week's  pay,  and  so  on. 
When  the  sliding  scale  method  was  first  adopted,  25  or  30  years  ago,  it  was  regarded 
with  favor  by  labor  organizations,  an  agreement  having  been  made  which  permitted 
the  miners  to  serve  on  the  committee  with  the  operators  to  determine  the  price  at 
which  coal  was  being  sold;  but  when  the  miners  organization  lost  its  strength,  the 
companies  alone  determined  what  coal  was  sold  for,  and  consequentlv  the  sliding 
scale  became  an  evil,  as  the  miners  had  no  way  of  knowing  whether  they  had  been 
treated  honestly  by  the  operators  or  not.  The  strike  of  the  fall  of  1900  was  only 
settled  by  the  operators  agreeing  to  fix  a  stationary  rate  of  wages,  and  abolishing  the 
sliding  scale. 

The  condition  of  the  miners  in  the  anthracite  district,  prior  to  the  strike,  was 
deplorable.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  mining  population  was  unable  to  speak  the 
English  language.  Bitter  racial  prejudices  existed  between  the  various  nationalities, 
keeping  them  apart  and  rendering  them  easy  victims  of  the  greed  of  their  employers, 
who  were  permitted  to  overcharge  the  miners  for  everything  they  bought  at  the 
company  stores,  where  they  were  usually  compelled  to  deal.  Manv  of  the  companies 
did  not  own  stores,  but  all  companies  owned  the  long  rows  of  company  houses, 
which  are  unfit  to  live  in. 

Emplo^ent  in  the  anthracite  district  is  very  irregular.  An  average  of  180  days 
per  year  is  all  that  the  anthracite  miners  have  ever  worked. 

For  many  vears  efforts  have  been  made  b^  the  United  Mine  Workers'  organization 
to  organize  the  anthracite  miners;  but  so  bitter  was  the  antagonism  among  the  men 
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that  it  was  unable  to  succeed.  It  became  obvious  that  conditions  of  employment 
could  not  be  improved,  unless  through  a  strike,  the  miners  should  be  arousect  from 
their  lethargy.  The  officers  of  the  miners*  organization  made  every  honorable  effort 
to  arran^  a  conference  with  the  mine  operators,  with  the  hope  that  an  adjustment 
of  the  mmers*  grievances  could  be  made  without  resorting  to  a  strike;  but  they  failed 
utterly.  The  operators  evidently  believed  that  the  anthracite  mine  workers  could 
not  be  induced  to  strike.  There  were  only  8,000  of  them  attached  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

When  the  operators  refused  to  meet  the  miners,  the  miners  drafted  a  scale  of 
prices,  which  called  for  a  general  advance  of  about  10  per  cent;  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  powder  from  $2.75  to  $1.50  per  keg,  semimonthly  payment  of  wages,  and 
the  abolition  of  truck  stores. 

The  strike  involved  140,000  men  and  boys,  and  threw  out  of  employment  not  less 
than  50,000  other  people.  It  continued  for  39  days  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
miners,  all  their  demands  being  conceded,  excepting  the  official  recognition  of  the 
organization.  However,  the  companies  have  recognized  the  local  mine  committees, 
and  they  take  up  for  adjustment  any  grievances  the  miners  may  have  with  officers 
of  the  union.  This  latter  arrangement  was  brought  about  at  a  conference  held 
in  New  York  City  in  March,  1901,  and  it  was  practically  agreed  that  if  matters  moved 
along  properly  the  organization  would  be  recognized  and  contracts  made  with  it  next 
year.     (699-701.) 

O.  Black llfltliifl|[. — Mr.  Stbphenson  says  that  employers  frequently  place  men 
on  lists,  esi)ecially  for  taking  active  part  in  organizations.  Clerks  of  companies  have 
been  seen,  when  men  applied  for  positions,  to  run  over  a  list  of  names  and  often  to 
reject  the  applicant  after  doing  so.  Mr.  Stephenson  himself  has  been  on  a  list,  and 
others  have  told  him  of  similar  experience.  No  objection  would  be  made  to  such 
lists  of  incompetent  men.     (22.) 

Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  the  blacklist  is  one  of  the  worst  weapons  miners  have  to 
contend  against  It  is  chiefly  directed  against  men  active  in  organizing  labor.  It 
is  difficult  to  prove  the  existence  of  it.  Special  abuses  of  this  sort  exist  in  West 
Vii^nia.     (37.) 

Mr.  Davis  has  been  told  that  miners  are  frequently  compelled  to  leave  a  commu- 
nity because  of  being  blacklisted  for  taking  an  active  part  in  trade  unions.     ( 128. ) 

Mr.  McKay  savs  that  men  who  are  discharged  sometimes  find  it  impossible  to  get 
work,  or  are  discharged  again  after  a  day  or  two;  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
prove  that  blacklists  nave  been  used.     (65. ) 

Mr.  Ross  believes  that  the  practice  of  boycotting  is  not  a  very  successful  one  from 
the  standpoint  of  labor,  and  that  it  is  unjust.  Blacklists  are  more  effective,  since  it 
is  easier  to  reach  the  producer  than  the  consumer,  and  they  also  should  be  abol- 
ished.    (182.) 

Mr.  Marcy,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that  he  has  heard  of  black- 
listing among  the  operators  of  his  district,  but  he  has  no  knowledge  of  it.  He  does 
not  believe  that  a  miner  in  the  valley  has  ever  been  blacklisted,  at  least  in  his  time. 
He  knows  none  have  been  blacklisted  to  him  or  by  him.     (671.) 

Mr.  Veith,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says 
that  his  company  does  not  maintain  any  blacklist  It  never  asks  where  a  man  comes 
from  when  he  applies  for  work.  If  he  shows  that  he  is  a  competent  miner,' and  if 
there  is  work  for  nim,  he  is  taken  on.     (655.) 

H.  Joint  conferences  and  ap^reements  In  bituminous  coal  fleldi, — 

1.  DmrabUity. — Mr.  Dalzell,  an  Illinois  coal  operator,  says  that  where  either  party 
to  the  wage  contract  is  at  liberty  to  terminate  it  at  any  time  he  sees  no  reason 
why  employers  should  not  practically  fix  wages  without  any  formallv  signed  con- 
tract; but  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  establish  systematic  wages  for  a  definite 
period,  as  for  a  year,  a  formal  contract  is  desirable.  Such  contracts  te,nd  to  prevent 
cuts  of  wages  through  excessive  coinpetition  of  operators.     (120.) 

Mr.  Davis,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  declares  that  the  wage 
contracts  frequently  required  by  employers  in  the  coal  trade  are  not  considered  by 
the  miners'  organizations  fair  or  free.  The  conditions  imposed  are  determined  solely 
by  the  employer,  and  the  workman  is  often  practically  forced  by  his  necessity  to 
agree  to  al  1  of  them.     ( 1 25. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  also  says  that  contracts  be- 
tween operators  and  miners  individually,  not  made  by  organizations,  are  practically 
not  free.  They  are  drafted  by  the  employers,  and  the  miners  must  sign  or  go  with- 
out employment.  The  courts  hold  them,  however,  to  be  binding.  Such  (x^ntracts 
often  force  the  miner  to  waive  many  rights,  especially  allowing  an  employer  to  retain 
whatever  earnings  are  in  his  hands  whenever  the  miner  leaves  for  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing better  conditions.     (33.) 
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Mr.  ScHLUEDERBBRO,  a  PittsbuTg  coal  operator,  says  it  has  never  been  found  neces- 
sary' in  the  coal  trade  in  recent  years  to  resort  to  arbitration  by  outside  parties.  The 
miners  and  the  operators  meet  in  yearly  State  and  interstate  conventions,  establish 
agreements,  and  are  able  to  settle  their  differences  by  joint  discussion.  They  have 
come  to  know  one  another  better  and  both  sides  are  more  liberal  and  fair  than 
before.     (74,  76.) 

Mr.  McKay,  ot  the  United  Mine  Workers^  says  the  wages  of  coal  miners  are  now 
chiefly  fixed  by  joint  agreements  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  committees  of 
employers,  maae  yearly.  These  have  lessened  the  number  of  strikes  and  incr^used 
harmony.  The  witness  believes  that  by  a  more  thorough  organization  of  both  miners 
and  operators,  with  mutual  discussion  of  the  conditions  of  business  and  of  rates  of 
wages,  better  conditions  might  be  obtained  and  more  harmony  between  miners  and 
employers  established.     (59,  63. ) 

Mr.  JuBTi,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  thinks  that 
agreements  between  employers  and  employees  fixing  the  conditions  of  labor  for  a 
period  of  time  are  a  very  powerful  agency  in  promoting  industrial  peace.  One  of  the 
chief  hindrances  to  the  establishment  of  these  agreements  has  been  the  unwilling- 
ness of  employers  to  recognize  labor  organizations.  Another  difi&culty  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  employers  have  been  unable  to  agree  amon^  themselves  and 
unwilling  to  form  organizations.  The  differences  in  local  conditions  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  employers  to  come  together  with  a  view  to  establishing  uniformity  and  mak- 
ing the  basis  of  competition  more  fair.     (686,  688. ) 

2.  History  and  methods  of  interstate  conferences, — Mr.  Mullins,  an  Ohio  operator, 
says  that  auring  the  eighties  the  bituminous  miners  and  operators  of  the  country 
established  a  system  of  joint  agreements  as  to  wages,  hours,  etc.  This  system  was 
interrupted  by  the  strikes  of  1894  and  1897.  A  joint  conference  in  Januaiy,  1898, 
resultea  in  an  advance  of  wages  and  the  adoption  of  the  eight  hour  day.  The  sys- 
tem is  considered  beneficial  to  the  operators,  since  it  enables  them  to  calculate  upon 
expenses  acurately.  The  enforcement  of  these  contracts  rests  upon  the  honor  of  the 
operators  and  the'miners,  but  both  are  usually  inclined  to  abide  by  them.     (173.) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  states  that  the  system  of 
interstate  joint  conferences  between  the  bituminous  coal  operators  and  representa- 
tives of  the  miners'  organization  had  its  origin  in  1885,  when  an  informal  conference 
of  representatives  of  the  operators  and  miners  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois,  and  the  western  portion  of  Pennsylvania  took  place.  In  the  spring  of 
1886  another  conference,  representing  the  same  districts,  was  held  and  an  agreement 
entered  into.  These  conferences  continued  each  year  until  1889,  when,  as  a  result 
of  the  failure  of  the  operators  of  southern,  central,  and  eastern  Illinois  to  take  part 
or  pay  the  scale  of  wages,  the  northern  operators  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  the 
interstate  conference,  thus  causing  the  dissolution  of  the  interstate  joint  conference 
movement  However,  the  operators  and  miners  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  continued  to 
meet  in  separate  State  conferences  after  that  date. 

At  the  close  of  the  disastrous  and  expensive  bituminous  coal  strike  of  1897  an  under- 
standing was  arrived  at  between  the  leading  operators  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  whereby  a  conference  was  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in 
the  sjpring  of  1898.  This  conference  was  attended  by  nearly  all  the  operators  from 
the  districts  above  named,  and  an  agreement  fixing  wages  and  regulating  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  was  entered  intoj  and  these  conferences  have  been  held  in  the 
spring  of  each  year  up  to  the  present  tune  and  are  likely  to  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Mr.  Mitehell  describes  the  organization  and  methods  of  business  of  the  joint  annual 
interstate  conferences.  He  says  that  many  operators  from  each  of  the  four  States  or 
districts  covered  by  the  system  attend  the  conferences,  as  do  representatives  from 
each  local  union  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  A  committee  on  rules  and 
order  of  business  is  selected,  and  after  their  report  is  made  and  adopted  a  permanent 
organization  is  formed.  The  operators  and  miners  of  each  of  the  4  States  represented 
have  an  equal  number  of  votes — ^that  is  to  say,  4  votes  are  given  to  the  miners  of 
each  State,  and  4  votes  to  the  operators  of  each  State,  and  it  is  mutually  agreed  that 
any  principal  motion  that  affects  the  formation  of  the  scale  or  the  conditions  which 
shall  govern  employment  must  receive  the  affirmative  vote  of  all  oif  the  miners  and 
all  of  the  operators.  If  a  settlement  can  not  be  effected  in  the  general  joint  confer- 
ence a  scale  committee,  composed  of  4  miners  and  4  operators  m>m  each  district,  is 
selected.  A  stenographic  report  of  the  proceedings  of  both  the  general  conference 
and  the  general  scale  committee  is  made,  printed,  and  furnished  to  the  officers  of  the 
miners'  oi^nization  and  to  the  operators.  Should  the  general  scale  committee  fail 
to  reach  an  agreement  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  subcommittee  of  4  miners 
and  4  operators  is  selected  from  the  general  sciaie  committee,  and  they  go  into  execu- 
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tive  Hession.  No  Htenographic  report  is  made,  aud  usually  an  agreement  is  arrived 
at  which  is  presented  to  the  general  scale  committee,  and  to  the  general  joint 
conference.     (697-699. ) 

Mr.  JusTi,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  states  that  the 
interstate  conferences  in  the  bituminous  mining  industry  were  inaugurated  at 
Chicago  in  January,  1898,  as  the  result  of  the  long  and  bitter  strike  in  1897.  Con- 
ferences have  been  held  annually  since,  and  agreements  regarding  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  labor  have  been  adopted. 

The  interstate  convention  is  neld  immediately  after  the  convention  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers.  There  is  a  large  representation  of  miners  and  operators  from  each 
of  the  four  States  of  Pennsylvania  (Pittsburg  district),  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
The  questions  at  issue  are  not  settlcKl  in  open  convention,  but  a  general  discussion 
takes  place  there,  after  which  the  formation  of  a  scale  is  referred  to  the  Joint  scale 
comimittee,  consisting  of  4  miners  and  4  operators  from  each  State.  The  final  adop- 
tion of  the  details  is  usually  referred  to  a  subcommittee  of  16.  There  has  never  been 
a  failure  to  reach  an  agreement.  The  system  has  resulted  in  greater  uniformity  in 
conditions  and  in  a  much  better  feeling  between  employers  and  employees.    ( 678, 682. ) 

3.  Purposes  of  interstate  conferences, — Mr.  Jueri  says  the  main  purpose  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  system  was  to  bring  about  uniformity  in  the  conditions  of  mining  in 
these  States,  so  as  to  put  all  operators  upon  an  equal  basis  in  competition.  Prior  to 
the  adoption  of  this  system  chaos  had  prevail^.  Liabor  was  always  dissatisfied, 
and  operators  did  not  work  at  all  in  harmony.  Often  they  were  not  acquainted  with 
one  another.  The  miners  of  one  employer  would  strike  because  they  were  getting 
less  pay  than  those  at  some  neighboring  mine,  while  some  operators,  on  finding  that 
they  were  paying  higher  rates  than  their  competitors,  would  shut  down  the  mines 
until  the  rate  could  be  reduced. 

The  system  of  interstate  agreements  regarding  the  conditions  of  labor  has  done 
much  to  bring  about  uniformity  and  a  fair  basis  of  competition.  Operators  are  able 
to  know  in  a  general  way  what  it  costs  other  operators  to  mine  coal.  Entire  uni- 
formity has  not  yet  been  realized.  In  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  the  use  of 
screens  before  tne  weighing  of  the  coal  is  permitted,  while  in  Illinois  coal  is 
paid  for  on  the  run-of-mine  basis.  The  differential  between  machine  mining  and 
pick  mining  has  not  been  uniformly  established.  Mr.  Justi  believes  that  the  degree 
of  uniformity  which  has  becfn  secured,  and  which  could  be  brought  about  only  by  a 
recognition  of  the  labor  oi^nization  among  the  miners  and  a  joint  agreement  with 
it,  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  operators  and  has  brought  stability  to  the  min- 
ing industr>'.     (677,  678,  682. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell  also  states  that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  interstate  move- 
ment **that  the  scale  of  prices  is  based  not  upon  the  earning  capacity  of  the  miners 
alone,  but  principally  upon  the  opportunity  of  each  district  to  produce  coal  at  a 
price  which  shall  enable  it  to  be  sola  ift  fair  competition  with  every  other  district; 
that  is  to  say,  no  attempt  is  made  to  make  wages  uniform  or  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  men  equal  between  the  different  districts,  or  within  the  districts  themselves,  the 

Srincipal  ooject  being  to  so  regulate  the  scale  of  mining  as  to  make  the  cost  of  pro- 
uction  practically  the  same  in  one  district  that  it  is  in  another.'' 
Mr.  Stephenson  says  the  aim  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  to  equalize  the  prices  of 
mining  in  competing  districts  and  States  for  the  benefit  of  operators  as  well  as  of  miners. 
It  does  not  desire  to  reduce  the  profits  of  the  operators,  but  rather  to  increase  the 
price  of  the  product.     (29. ) 

4.  Effect  on  the  relatums  of  employers  and  employees. — Mr.  Mitchell  in  July,  1901, 
made  the  following  statement  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  joint  conference  system: 
**The  establishment  of  this  joint  conference  system  has  done  much  to  remove  the 
barrier  which  formerly  existed  between  employer  and  employee.  As  a  result  of 
their  meeting  together  in  free  and  open  discussion,  each  side  having  equal  power, 
they  have  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  each  other's  needs  and  wants  and 
with  each  other's  business  affairs;  and  they  have  grown  to  know  and  respect  one 
another,  in  some  instances  becoming  social  friends.  And  strikes  and  lockouts  have 
been  reduced  to  a  very  great  degree;  in  fact,  there  are  very  few  serious  strikes,  either 
local  or  otherwise,  in  any  of  the  districts  covered  by  our  joint  agreements."     (699.) 

5.  Effect  on  vxiges  and  conditions  of  labor, — Mr.  Mitchell  states  that  since  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  joint  agreements  in  1897  "wages  have  increased  an  aver- 
age of  40  per  cent  in  the  4  districts  which  are  parts  of  the  interstate  movement,  and 

gractically  the  same  advances  have  been  secured  for  the  miners  of  the  States  of  Ala- 
ama,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  the  central  part 
of  Pennsylvania^  where  State  joint  conferences  have  been  established  between  the 
operators  and  miners.  The  8-hour  workday  has  been  secured  in  nearly  all  the  States 
to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.    The  semimonthly  payment  of  wages  in  cash 
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has  been  established,  and  the  size  of  the  screens  in  use  has  been  so  regulated  as  to 
minimize  their  evil  effects.  *  *     ( 700. ) 

Mr.  JusTi  says  that  the  first  interstate  agreement  in  the  hitaminoos  mining  indus- 
try, made  in  January,  1898,  advanced  wages  materiall^r  above  those  prevailing  before 
the  strike  of  1897.  Again  in  1900  the  rate  of  pick  mining  was  advanced  considera- 
bly, by  from  7  to  11  cents  per  ton,  while  the  rate  of  day  wages  was  increased  20  or 
25  per  cent  There  has  been  no  further  advance  under  the  agreement  of  1901.  The 
increase  in  wages  bv  the  advance  of  1900  will  probably  be  equal  to  nearly  $20,000,000 
for  the  miners  of  tne  4  States  affected  by  the  system. 

Mr.  Justi  states  that  there  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  interstate  conference  to 
fix  the  prices  of  coal.  The  advance  in  wages  naturally  has  some  influence  on  the 
price  ofcoal,  but  the  witness  does  not  thinE  that  the  .entire  increase  in  recent  years 
has  become  a  tax  upon  the  consumers  of  coal.  The  prices  for  all  commodities  have 
advanced  and  the  cost  of  living  is  hieher  than  before.  The  condition  of  the  mining 
industry  has  been  rendered  more  stable  by  the  agreement  system,  and  the  steadiness 
of  work  and  the  fair  wages  paid  to  the  miners  help  them  to  contribute  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  also  refrains 
entirely  from  interference  with  regard  to  prices.  The  chief  effect  of  the  agreement 
system  has  probably  been  to  equalize  the  prices  in  different  districts  rather  than  to 
advance  them.     (683,  685. ) 

Mr.  Justi  says  that  the  number  of  workingmen  coming  under  the  scope  of  the 
interstate  agreement  system  is  now  about  175,000,  being  somewhat  greater  than  it 
was  in  1897.     (684.) 

6.  Enforcement  of  joint  agreements. — Mr.  Justi  states  that  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association  has  been  formed  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  joint  agreements  in 
the  mininff  industry,  and  settling  disputes  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  the  agree- 
ments. The  miners  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  of  other  States,  scarcely  yet  understand  the 
sacredness  of  the  contracts  into  which  their  organizations  enter  with  the  operators. 
There  is  difficulty  also  because  the  miners,  many  of  whom  are  unable  to  read  English, 
do  not  always  understand  the  terms  of  the  agreements.  New  men  are  constantly 
comins  into  the  mines  and  must  be  educated  to  understand  the  system.  Often  newly 
electea  officers  of  local  unions  try  to  make  demands  which  are  contrary  to  the  terms 
of  the  agreements.  A  clause  of  the  State  agreement  in  Illinois  provides  that  no 
local  demands  shall  be  made  except  at  meetings  of  the  operators  and  miners  in  the 
districts  and  subdistricts  held  prior  to  May  1  of  each  year.  There  is  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  binding  nature  of  these  agreements,  and  the  witness  believes  that 
the  chief  officers  of  the  miners'  unions  are  doing  all  they  can  to  enforce  them. 
Organization  of  employers,  however,  is  also  necessary.     (677,  678,  681. ) 

Mr.  Justi  explains  how  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  undertakes  to  inter- 
pret and  enforce  the  joint  agreements.  He  says  that  when  a  demand  is  made  by  the 
miners  of  any  mine,  which  is  not  covered  by  the  joint  agreement,  the  association 
sends  out  circular  letters  to  ascertain  from  operators  what  the  custom  on  that  matter 
has  been.  The  commissioner  then  meets  the  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
and  the  question  is  discussed,  so  that  uniformity  in  practice  is  secured.  The  records 
of  the  association,  after  a  few  years,  will  show  the  aecision  of  almost  every  question 
which  is  likely  to  arise.  In  other  cases  where  a  charge  is  made  of  a  violation  of  the 
agreement,  careful  inquiries  are  immediately  undertaken  to  ascertain  whether  there 
have  been  violations  on  either  or  both  sides,  and  just  what  the  nature  of  the  viola- 
tions have  been.     (683. ) 

7.  Settlement  of  disputes  under  the  agreemeni  system. — Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  interstate  agreements 
which  confers  authority  upon  any  central  body  to  adjust  local  grievances  which  may 
arise  during  the  life  of  the  agreements;  but  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  the  operators  have 
organizations,  and  the  operators  of  each  of  these  States  have  a  representative  known 
as  a  *' commissioner,"  whose  duties  and  functions  are  verysimiiar  to  those  of  the 
presidents  of  the  district  organizations  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  In 
most  instances  local  disputes  are  adjusted  by  the  commissioner  of  the  Coal  Operators' 
Association  and  the  presidents  of  the  district  organizations  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  when  they  can  not  be  settled  by  the  local  mine  manager  and  the 
committee  of  the  local  unions  of  the  miners'  oi^anization.  Should  the  commissioner 
and  the  president  of  the  district  oraanization  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
fail  to  agree,  it  frequently  occurs  mat  the  dispute  is  referred  to  the  national  officers 
of  the  miners'  organization  and  adjusted  there.  In  portions  of  Ohio  the  operators 
also  employ  a  commissioner;  but  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  other  portions  of  Ohio  dis- 
putes are  aiijusted  by  the  employing  operator  and  the  local  mine  committee  or  the 
officers  of  the  district  miners'  organization.     (59. ) 

Mr.  Justi  says  that  the  Illinois  coal  miners  and  operators  feel  that  disputes  should 
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be  settled  as  near  the  source  as  possible,  and  as  promptly  as  possible.  Clauses  of  the 
joint  agreement  for  the  State  provide  acoordingly  that  in  each  mine  the  pit  commit- 
tee shall  be  recognized,  and  in  case  of  a  dispute  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  miner, 
this  committee,  together  with  the  president  of  the  miners'  local  union,  may  adjust 
the  matter  with  the  pit  boss.  In  case  of  ^lure  to  ajgree,  the  matter  shall  be  referred 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and  the  president  of  the  miners'  local  execu- 
tive boara.  The  next  higher  appeal  is  to  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and 
the  president  of  the  miners'  organization  for  the  subdistrict,  while  disputes  which 
they  can  not  settle  are  referred  to  the  State  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  in  connection  with  the  higher  officials  of  the  company.  The  commissioner 
of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  ordinarily  meets  the  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  case  of  disputes  which  are  not  settled  by  the  lower  authorities. 
Either  the  president  or  the  vice-president  of  the  State  organization  of  United  Mine 
Workers  meets  with  the  commissioner,  usually  at  the  pliKse  of  dispute.  The  opera- 
tors and  miners  directly  interested  are  present  at  the  conference,  and  when  neces- 
sary witnesses  are  brought  in,  but  usually  only  those  connected  with  mines  having 
similar  conditions.  All  formality  is  waived,  and  the  fullest  latitude  is  given  to  wi^ 
nesses,  with  no  attempt  to  embarrass  them.  The  sole  purpose  is  to  bring  out  the 
truth. 

The  officer  of  the  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  commissioner  of  the  Coal 
Operators'  Association  reach  an  agreement,  which  is  binding  on  both  sides.  There 
never  has  been  an  appeal.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  has  been  a  failure  to  a^ree 
and  reference  of  the  dispute  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Justi. 

During  the  past  year  about  200  cases  have  been  brought  before  the  commissioner. 
About  equal  numbers  of  these  originated  with  the  operators  and  with  the  miners. 
Possibly  80  ]>er  cent  of  the  cases  were  decided  against  the  miners,  who  are  the  more 
likely  to  be  m  the  wrong,  because  of  the  misunderstanding  of  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ments on  the  part  of  local  organizations  and  officers. 

Mr.  Justi  dewribes  more  fully  the  3  cases  which  have  been  referred  to  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  himself  for  decision.  One  of  these  cases  was  trifling,  and  Mr.  Justi 
consented  to  Mr.  Mitchell's  opinion  in  the  matter.  Another  case  referred  to  the 
question  whether  men  doing  construction  work  at  mines  should  be  forced  to  become 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Mr.  Mitchell  preferred  not  to  make  a  deci- 
sion, and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  joint  State  convention  of  1901,  which  agreed 
that  such  men  should  be  excluded  from  the  union. 

The  third  dispute  referred  to  was  in  the  Danville  district,  and  had  to  do  with  the 
interpretation  of  clause  16  of  the  State  an'eement.  This  clause  provides  that,  under 
the  scale  of  wages,  except  in  "extraormnary  conditions,"  the  work  of  the  miners 
shall  include  the  loading  of  coal  and  the  proper  timbering  of  the  working  places  and 
other  details  regarding  the  care  of  the  mines.  The  dispute  arose  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted *  *  extraordinary  conditions. ' '  The  operators  took  the  position  that  the  purpose 
of  this  clause  in  the  State  agreement  was  to  give  to  the  operators  of  the  Danville  dis- 
trict, which  is  the  basing  district,  the  right  to  demand  clean  coal  from  the  miners 
without  incurring  extra  expense.  The  State  miners'  organization  and  the  operators 
of  the  district  failed  to  agree,  and  there  was  danger  tmit  4,000  miners  would  quit 
work.  At  a  joint  convention  held  at  Danville  in  April,  1901,  a  resolution  was  passed 
to  refer  the  matter  to  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Justi,  whose  decision  should  be  binding. 
These  gentlemen  made  a  very  thorough  inspection  of  4  of  the  10  mines  involved, 
devoting  3  days  to  the  work,  and  then,  after  a  session  of  2  days,  rendered  a  decision. 
This  decision,  which  was  submitted  in  full  by  Mr.  Justi,  defines  in  considerable 
detail  the  classes  of  work  which  miners  shall  be  required  to  perform  in  connection 
with  the  getting  out  of  coal.  It  also  urges  both  operators  and  miners  to  consider 
questions  of  this  sort  in  a  fair  and  liberal  spirit.  Mr.  Justi  says  that  the  decision 
was  substantially  in  favor  of  the  operators,  but  that  it  was  accepted  and  carried  out 
by  the  miners.     (679-681,  693. ) 

8.  Illinovi  Coal  Operators*  Association — Stale  agreemerUs, — Mr.  Justi,  commissioner 
of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  states  that  that  organization  was  formed 
exclusively  for  the  adjustment  of  labor  matters.  It  is  intended  to  aid  the  operators 
in  enforcing  the  joint  agreements  with  the  miners'  organization  and  in  settling  dis- 
putes which  may  arise.  It  was  felt  that  mutual  respect  would  be  furthered  by  the 
establishment  oi  a  strong  organization  on  each  side,  and  that  the  adjustment  of  the 
conditions  of  lal)or  would  then  become  strictly  a  matter  of  business.  The  employers' 
organization  also  serves  to  relieve  the  individual  operators  of  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  the  miners  in  many  cases,  ^ving  the  advantage  of  specialization. 

The  Coal  Operators'  Association  has  recently  established  a  commissioner,  Mr. 
Justi,  whose  main  object  is  to  meet  representatives  of  the  miners'  organization  in  the 
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settlement  of  disputes.  The  expense  of  the  organization  is  maintained  by  an  assess- 
ment upon  the  operators  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage.     (677,  678,  685. ) 

Mr.  «rusti  adds  that,  subject  to  the  interstate  agreement  r^;arding  the  conditions  of 
coal  mining  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  the  miners  and  operators  of 
Illinois  adopt  annually  a  State  agreement.  A  joint  convention  is  held  immediateljy 
after  the  convention  of  the  Unit^  Mine  Workers  for  the  State,  and  the  agreement  is 
adopted  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  the  interstate  agreement,  ^he  proceedings 
of  the  convention  are  published  in  full,  in  order  that,  should  any  Question  later  arise 
regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  joint  agreement,  the  arguments  for  the  adoption  of 
the  clauses  might  be  conveniently  referred  to.  There  are  9  scale  districts,  formed  in 
view  of  the  dinerences  in  the  conditions  of  mining,  and  the  agreement  provides  for 
the  differentials  between  these  districts  in  the  scale  of  wages.  After  the  joint  State 
convention,  district  and  subdistrict  conventions  are  held  to  determine  strictly  local 
conditions.  All  of  the  local  agreements,  as  well  as  the  State  agreement,  are  then 
printed  together  and  distributed  throughout  the  State.  The  general  distribution  of 
these  agreements  has  been  found  to  be  very  advantageous,  since  formerly  the  contents 
of  them  were  not  always  understood  by  the  miners.  Mr.  Justi  aflSrms  that  these 
conferences  in  Illinois,  like  the  interstate  conferences,  have  been  of  c^reat  advantage 
to  operators  and  miners  alike,  and  that,  in  his  belief,  95  per  cent  oi  all  differences 
between  employers  and  employees  can  be  settled  amicably  if  the  parties  would  only 
come  together  m  conference.     (680-683.) 

Mr.  Justi  submits  a  copy  of  the  State  agreement  between  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1902.  This 
agreement  contains  a  scale  of  wages  for  pick  mining,  the  rates  being  fixed  for  each 
of  the  9  separate  districts,  with  variations  also  as  reeards  particular  mines  and 
subdistricts.  The  basis  of  wages  is  the  amount  of  run-ot-mine  coal.  The  rates  vary 
from  42  cents  to  81  cents  per  ton,  in  accordance  with  the  differences  in  conditions. 

The  wages  to  be  paid  for  outside  day  labor  are  left  unchanged  from  those  of  1900, 
but  it  is  provided  that  no  topman  shall  receive  less  than  $1.80  per  day.  The  inside 
scale  for  day  labor  is  based  on  the  interstate  scale  adopt^  in  1898  with  an  advance 
of  20  per  cent,  but  in  no  case  shall  less  than  $2.10  per  day  be  paid  to  miners. 

Miners  are  to  be  paid  twice  monthly,  and  advances  oetween  pay  days  are  made 
at  the  option  of  the  operators.  The  price  of  powder  per  keg  is  fix^  at  $1.75,  and  the 
miners  agree  to  buy  their  powder  from  the  operators. 

The  scale  of  prices  is  based  on  coal  free  from  slate,  bone,  and  other  impurities, 
weighed  before  screening.  The  miners  must  drill  and  blast  coal  in  accordance  with 
the  State  law  of  Illinois  regarding  safety.  The  operators  are  guaranteed  the  hearty 
support  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  disciplining  any  miner  who  fails  to  properly 
mine  and  load  coal.  The  scale  of  wages  includes,  except  in  extraordinary  condi- 
tions, the  work  required  to  load  coal  and  properly  timber  the  rough  places  and  to 
brush  and  care  for  the  working  places  generally. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  fixed  at  8  hours  per  aay  by  this  agreement.  All  men  work- 
ing by  the  day  are  required  to  perform  the  full  amount  of  labor,  the  time  of  g^ing 
to  and  from  working  places,  hitching  up  mules  and  doing  other  preparatory  work,  as 
well  as  the  time  required  for  meals,  not  being  included  in  the  counting  of  the  8  hours. 
If  for  any  reason  operators  work  their  mines  less  than  8  hours,  they  are  to  pay  pro- 
portionately per  hour;  but  if  a  man  goes  into  a  mine  in  the  morning  he  shall  be  paid 
for  not  less  than  2  hours'  work. 

The  agreement  virtually  provides  for  the  exclusive  emplojrment  of  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  in  mine  work  proper.  The  United  Mine  Workers  are  denied 
jurisdiction  over  the  mine  manager,  foremen,  hoisting  engineers,  and  certain  other 
superior  workers.  They  are  also  refused  jurisdiction  over  men  employed  in  pre- 
liminary construction  work  or  extensive  repair  work.  The  authority  to  hire  and 
discharge  men  is  vested  in  the  mine  manager  and  his  subordinates,  but  if  a  man 
claims  to  have  been  discharged  unjustly  or  through  error  he  has  a  right  to  appeal  to 
a  joint  board. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  recognition  of  the  pit  committee  representing  the 
miners,  out  their  duties  are  confined  to  the  adjustment  of  disputes,  and  they  are  not 
permitted  to  go  about  the  mine  unless  called  upon  by  the  pit  boss  or  by  some 
employee  who  has  a  grievance.  The  operator  and  nis  mine  manager  or  superintend- 
ent shall  be  respecte^i  in  the  managing  of  the  mine  and  in  directing  the  work- 
ing force.  Provision  is  made  for  the  discussion  of  disputed  matters  between  the 
officers  of  the  Mine  Workers  Union  and  the  employers,  with  final  reference  of  mat- 
ters that  can  not  be  otherwise  settled  to  the  State  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers and  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association.  The  system  of  arbitration  provided 
in  this  ^reement  has  been  more  fully  described  elsewhere  (see  p.  cxxxviii).  (688, 
692.) 
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9.  Extension  of  the  agreement  system. — Mr,  Juoti  savs  that  in  Kentucky  and  Iowa 
the  operators  and  miners  hold  State  conferences  and  adopt  agreements  very  similar 
to  those  in.  Illinois  and  the  other  States  covered  by  the  interstate  agreement  system. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  the  admission  of  Iowa  and  Michiean  to  the 
interstate  conference,  but  the  operators  have  objected,  especially  those  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio.  Mr.  Justi  thinks  that  their  opposition  was  partly  due  to  the  fear 
that  the  infiuende  of  those  States  would  be  overbalanced  by  the  more  western  States 
if  Iowa  and  Michigan  were  admitted.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  operators  h^ve 
contended  that  no  other  State  should  be  admitted  until  West  Vii^inia  was  brought 
in.  The  operators  of  all  the  States  would  be  glad  to  have  West  Virginia  brought 
into  the  conference,  but  the  miners  there  are  not  organized.  The  United  Mme 
Workers  are  trying  to  bring  them  into  organization,  but  apparently  with  little 
success. 

The  product  of  West  Virginia  comes  into  direct  competition  with  the  coal  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  both  at  the  seaboard  and  in  other  markets.  It  also  com- 
petes directly  with  Indiana  and  Illinois  coal,  being  sold  largely  in  Chicago.  The 
operators  of  these  western  States  would  therefore  be  very  glad  to  see  West  Virginia 
brought  into  the  agreement  sjrstem.  The  cost  of  labor  is  lower  in  West  Virginia 
bec^ause  of  the  absence  of  oi^ganization.  It  is  true  that  there  are  differences  in  the 
mining  conditions,  but  these  could  be  provided  for  by  dUKerentials  in  the  scale  of 
wages.     (684, 685.) 

Mr.  MrrcHELL  states  that  systems  of  State  agreements  between  operators  and 
miners,  based  upon  the  interstate  svstem,  have  Been  introduced  in  Alabama,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  the  central  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, all  districts  not  covered  by  the  interstate  agreements.  The  principal  dis- 
turbing feature  in  the  coal  industry  is  the  lack  of  organization  among  the  mmers  of 
West  Virginia  and  the  absence  of  any  agreement  between  them  and^he  o^rators. 
If  the  system  of  interstate  agreements  could  be  extended  to  West  Virg^ima,  there 
would  probably  never  be  cause  for  the  cessation  of  work  in  the  coal  mines  of  the 
United  States.  The  witness  entertains  strong  hopes  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  both  miners  and  operators  in  West  Virginia  will  recognize  the  advantages  of 
the  agreement  system.    7699.) 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that  the  operators  in  West  Virginia 
hold  joint  meetings  with  the  State  association  of  miners,  and  that  they  have  recently 
agreed  on  a  scale  and  a  system  of  arbitration.  They  prefer  to  deal  with  this  local 
organization  rather  than  with  a  national  oi^ganization,  oecause  the  weight  of  influ- 
ence in  the  latter  rests  with  representatives  of  other  coal  fields  with  interests  largely 
opposed  to  those  of  West  Virginia  operators  and  miners.     (14. ) 

Mr.  Stephenson,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  national  miners' 
oi^ganization  and  the  great  body  of  real  miners  do  not  recognize  the  State  organization 
in  West  Vir^nia.  It  is  only  a  side  show  of  the  o{>erators,  who  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  leaders  m  order  that  they  may  influence  the  miners.  The  joint  contract  made 
with  this  organization  as  to  rates  of  mining  is  merely  dictated  by  the  operators,  who 
entirely  refuse  to  meet  with  representatives  of  the  national  oi^ganization.     (20.) 

I.  Labor  organizations  of  coal  miners — l.  History, — ^Mr.  Davis  says  the 
first  organization  of  miners  dates  from  about  1868.  It  was  especially  strong  among 
anthracite  miners.  In  1869,  and  again  in  1883^  attempts  were  made  to  establish 
national  organizations,  which  succeeded  in  covermg  quite  a  large  territory.  In  1886 
the  Knights  of  Labor  organized  a  district  assembly  of  miners,  in  1889  the  organiza- 
tion of  1883  was  reestablished  under  the  name  of  the  National  Progressive  Union, 
and  soon  after  the  United  Mine  Workers  was  organized  as  a  combination  of  the 
Knightfi  of  Labor  and  the  Progressive  Union.  The  present  oi^ganization  is  stronger 
than  both  of  its  predecessors  put  tojgether.     (124. ) 

Mr.  Pearce,  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  the  first  organization  of 
miners  was  in  connection  with  the  Knights  of  Labor.  In  1881  a  trade  union  was 
organized  in  Ohio,  which  spread  considerably.  The  United  Mine  Workers,  a 
national  organization,  was  formed  in  1890,  and  had  a  membership  varying  from 
7,000  to  23,000  up  to  1897.  At  the  latter  date  there  were  very  few  miners  orjjanized, 
especially  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  In  Illinois  there 
were  only  226  members  of  the  union  among  30,000  or  more  workers.  Owing  to  the 
success  of  the  strike  of  1897  the  membership  greatly  increased,  and  now  (April,  1899) 
includes  about  60,000  paying  members,  brides  15,000  or  20,000  more  who  do  not 
pay  the  tax  for  the  national  organization,  which  is  not  oKpected  from  all  members 
of  local  unions.     (90. ) 

Mr.  Stephenson,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that 
many  miners  formerly  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Labor,  but  they  later  broke  awa^ 
and  joined  the  American  Federation  of  Lat^r,  because  they  desired  to  manage  their 
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own  affairs  instead  of  being  controlled  by  members  of  other  trades.  The  American 
Federation  gives  moral  and  sometimes  financial  support  in  time  of  strikes.  The 
membership  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  (April,  1899)  is  over  100,000.  The 
national  executive  board,  of  11  members,  has  power  to  declare  strikes,  levy  assess- 
ments, and  otherwise  direct  organization  during  the  intervals  between  national  con- 
ventions. The  expenses  are  met  by  an  assessment  of  10  cents  per  month.  In  case 
of  strikes  special  assessments  are  levied,  no  fund  being  accumulated  in  advance. 
(18,  19.) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  said  in  April,  1899,  that  the 
organization  had  about  78,000  members, out  of  397,000  mine  workers  in  the  country; 
75  per  cent  of  its  membership  was  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
where  the  70,000  miners  were  nearly  all  oi^ganized.  The  constitution  defines  the  pur- 
poses of  the  oiganization  as,  securing  of  proper  wages,  paid  in  lawful  money  weekly 
on  the  basis  of  coal  properly  measured;  introduction  of  proper  appliances  for  venti- 
lation, drainage,  and  prevention  of  accidents;  establishment  of  the  8-hour  dajr; 
exclusion  of  children  until  satisfactorily  educated  and  at  least  up  to  14  years;  prohi- 
bition of  employment  of  detectives  or  guards;  establishment  of  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation.    (30-32.) 

Mr.  McKay  states  that  the  executive  board  of  the  national  organization  is  com- 
posed of  8  members  besides  the  president,  the  vice-president,  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer.  Benefit  features  are  confined  to  tne  local  or^nizations.  The  members  of 
the  board  usually  look  after  the  interests  of  the  miners  m  their  home  districts,  but  at 
times  several  or  all  visit  one  district.  The  organization  had  only  about  16,000  mem- 
bers in  1897,  but  now  (April,  1899)  has  from  75,000  to  80,000.  It  has  had  a 
marked  effect  in  benefiting  coal  miners,  reducing  hours  and  increasing  wa^es.  It 
has  entirely  supplanted  the  Knights  of  Labor,  its  policy  of  open  meetings  bemg  pre- 
ferred by  miners  and  operators  to  secrecy.     (58,  59. ) 

Mr.  Bioss  says  (May,  1899)  that  the  trade  unions  throughout  the  country  have  been 
crowing  rapidly  during  the  last  year  or  two,  although  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
has  been  increasing.  The  development  of  the  miners'  organizanions  has  been  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  The  European  laborers  who  were  imported  in  large  numbers  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  oi^ganizations  have,  espedally  in  Illinois,  nearly  all  joined 
the  unions  recently.     (180.) 

Mr.  Mitchell  stated  in  July,  1901,  that  ''at  the  annual  convention  in  January, 
1897,  the  total  membership  was  11,000;  in  January,  1898,  25,000;  in  January,  1899, 
54,000;  in  January,  1900,  91,000;  in  January,  1901,  189,000.  The  present  member- 
ship is  approximately  250,000.'' 

Mr.  Lucas,  editor  of  The  Black  Diamond,  says  that  in  West  Yireinia  there  is  a 
separate  miners'  union,  somewhat  similar  to  the  national  union.  It  has  been  organ- 
ized three  or  four  years.  Not  all  of  West  Virginia  is  organized,  however,  and  this 
fact  is  still  a  great  source  of  irritation  to  the  miners  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
(For  further  testimony  regarding  the  West  Virginia  organization,  see  Extension  of  the 
agreement  syatenif  "p.  CXL.)     (676.) 

2.  Anthracite  region, — Mr.  Jambs  says  (April,  1899)  that  the  oiganization  of  the 
miners  has  progressed  very  slowly  m  tne  anthracite  regions.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  be^m  oi^ganizing  there  about  1895.  The  Lehieh  region  was  not  reached 
until  1897,  and  the  Lackawanna  Valley  only  in  1899.  The  proportion  of  all  anthra- 
cite miners  organized  is  still  small.     (138.) 

Mr.  Brooks,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  (May,  1899)  that  there  has 
been  little  organization  among  anthracite  mmers  until  very  recently.  The  operators 
do  not  know  whether  they  employ  oi^nized  or  unorganized  men.  The  unions  have 
not  been  unreasonable  in  their  demands  in  recent  years,  though  they  usually  form  a 
center  for  pushing  complaints.     ( 165, 166. ) 

Mr.  Marcy,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  (March,  1900)  that  a  consid- 
erable number  of  his  men  are  organized.  He  does  not  know  what  portion.  He  asks 
no  questions.  A  man  is  eoually  welcome  whether  he  is  union  or  nonunion.  Just 
before  his  testimony  Mr.  Marcy  had  dealt  with  a  committee  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  which  had  approached  him  with  a  complaint  that  he  was  paying  less  than 
others,  but  had  satisned  itself  after  an  independent  investigation  that  he  was  not. 
(669, 67L) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  (March,  1900)  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  labor  organizations 
amon^  the  employees  of  his  compan  v.  He  has  had  no  dealings  with  labor  unions,  and 
the  miners  have  not  at  any  time  asked  the  company  to  deal  with  them  collectively. 
(646,648.) 

Mr.  Veith,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says 
(March,  1900)  that  he  has  not  been  asked  to  treat  with  any  oiganization  of  miners 
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since  1888.    At  that  time,  jn  the  oocajsion  of  a  strike  in  sympathy  with  the  striking 
railroad  men,  the  company  did  treat  witli  the  miners.     (654.) 

Mr.  LooMis,  superintendent  of  the  coal  mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna and  Western  Bailway,  says  (March,  195o)  tnat  he  has  no  knowledge  of  any 
labor  organizations  among  his  employees.  He  deals  with  the  men  individually  and 
pays  no  attention  to  their  being  union  men  or  otherwise.     (659. ) 

3.  Relation  to  employers. — Mr.  Schluedkrberg,  a  Pittsbui^  operator,  says  that  30 
years  ago  trade  unions  in  the  coal  mines  were  very  overbearing;  but  in  later  years, 
especially  since  the  organization  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  their  relation  to 
employers  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  only  drawback  is  that  the  organization 
is  not  strong  enough  to  enforce  its  conditions  of  wages,  etc.,  uniformly  in  all  districts 
and  mines.  It  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  producers  to  have  even  a  certain  degree  of 
uniformity  secured  by  the  existence  of  a  national  organization  covering  different 
States.  It  would  be  possible  that  the  trade  unions  should  become  extreme  in  their 
demands  if  they  were  sufficiently  strong  and  included  practically  all  the  miners;  but 
atpresent  the  competition  of  other  mining  districts  prevents  excessive  demands. 
There  have  been  fewer  strikes  and  difficulties  in  late  years,  since  the  practice  of 
making  joint  agreements  between  the  operators  and  the  miners'  oi^gamzation  has 
been  tuiopted.  The  witness,  however,  believes  that  the  employer  has  the  right  to 
hire  whomsoever  he  will  and  discharge  whom  he  pleases,  just  as  the  workingman 
has  a  right  to  accept  or  refuse  work.  There  are  mines  in  the  Pittsburg  district  where 
union  labor  is  not  recognized  or  employed,  but  in  most  cases  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion against  it.    Union  and  nonunion  men  work  side  by  side.     (74-77. ) 

Mr.  Mullin's  experience  as  a  mine  operator  in  Ohio  has  been  that  trade  unions 
are  beneficial  both  to  the  employees  and  to  the  operators.  Where,  as  with  the 
miners'  unions,  they  are  mana^^ed  by  conservative  and  able  men,  they  give  a  sta- 
bility to  wages  and  business  which  is  advantageous.  All  the  miners,  practically,  in 
the  witness's  mines,  belong  to  the  union.  Membership  in  the  union  is  not  made  a 
test  upon  their  entering  the  mines,  but  when  nonunion  men  enter  they  are  soon  per- 
suaded to  join  it.  The  witness  knows  of  no  case  where  the  unions  have  demanded 
that  men  must  join  the  unions  before  being  employed.     (166,  172. ) 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that  employers  prefer  to  deal  with  a 
union  because  they  can  count  on  more  constant  work.  Before  organization  strikes 
often  took  place  without  notice,  and  without  thorough  discussion  by  the  men,  among 
themselves  or  with  the  operators.     (14.) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  if  laws  were 
passed  prohibiting  mine  owners  from  preventing  their  employees  from  becoming 
members  of  labor  organizations,  these  organizations  themselves  could  do  much  to 
check  abuses  in  methods  of  payment,  in  safety  and  sanitation  of  mines,  etc.     (49, 56. ) 

4.  Relation  to  nonunion  men. — Mr.  Davis,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  says  that  the  policy  of  this  organization,  as  of  other  unions,  is  to  use  all 
possible  influence  of  a  legitimate  nature  to  bring  in  nonunion  men.  It  does  not, 
however,  directly  advise  its  members  to  refuse  to  work  with  them.  But  where  a 
large  proportion  of  the  men  in  any  one  mine  are  oi^nized,  they  can  usually  bring  in 
the  remainder.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  requiring  that  all  men  in  the  mine  shall 
contribute  to  a  check -weighman  fund,  or  to  some  other  good  purpose,  contributions 
constituting  the  individual  a  member  of  the  organization.    (125. ) 

Mr.  James,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  the  nonor- 
ganized miners  mostly  approve  of  the  efforts  of  the  unions.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  shown  special  favors  by  employers,  and  are  expected  accordingly  to 
influence  their  comrades  not  to  join  unions.  This  statement  is  based  simply  on  the 
difficulty  of  enlisting  men  who  are  receiving  large  wages,  who  are  specially  favorably 
situated.  The  union  makes  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  free  contract  by  operators 
or  nonunion  men,  but  uses  peaceful  means  to  influence  the  latter  to  join  the 
orgimization.     (138, 139. ) 

Mr.  McKay,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  the  policy  of 
the  organization  is  to  reason  with  nonmembers  and  show  them  the  advantages  of  or- 
ganization. In  rare  cases  members  refuse  to  work  with  nonunionists.  In  time  of 
strike  nonmembers  are  urged  to  join  in  striking,  and  very  frequently  do  so.  Thus  while 
only  16,000  men  belon^d  to  the  organization  in  1897, 150,000  or  200,000  went  on  strike. 
It  IS  recognized  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  higher  wages  in  one  mine  or  district 
unless  the  others  are  raised  also.     (59,  65. ) 

Mr.  Pearce,  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  nonunion  men  usu- 
ally obey  strike  orders  issued  by  the  miners'  organization,  but  no  coercion  is  employed 
to  force  them  to  join  in  striking.  The  general  attitude  toward  them  is  conciliatory; 
arguments  are  presented  to  induce  them  to  join  the  union.  It  is  an  occasional, 
though  not  a  common  practice,  to  refuse  to  work  with  them.    They  are  always  wel- 
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come  to  join  the  organization,  and  even  when  members  have  broken  their  pledges 
they  are  received  Imck  freely.     (90,  91.) 

Mr.  Stephenson  also  says  that  nonunion  miners  usually  comply  with  the  orders  of 
the  union  declaring  strikes,  and  where  a  strike  is  successful  they  receive  the  same 
advantages.    They  have  gained  greatljr  by  organization.     (20. ) 

Mr.  ^lITCHELL,  president  of  the  Umted  Mine  Workers,  says  its  organization  seeks 
to  benefit  nonmembers  as  well  as  members,  although,  if  they  refuse  to  cooperate,  it 
sometimes  does  not  make  equal  efforts  in  their  behalf  Agreements  with  operators 
as  to  wages  fix  rates  for  all  miners,  including  nonunion  men.  Nonunion  men  fre- 
quently obey  strike  orders.  Where  the  organization  is  strong  members  sometimes 
refuse  to  work  with  nonmembers,  but  never  try  to  prevent  them  from  working  by 
intimidation.  The  organization  believes  that  a  miner  who  refuses  to  become  a  mem- 
ber injures  himself  ana  the  trade  also,  since  the  wages  of  organized  miners  are  affected 
by  the  lower  wages  of  the  unorganized.     ( 32-34. ) 

Mr.  Koss  testifies  that  the  miners'  organizations  of  Illinois  do  not  ordinarily  refuse 
to  work  with  nonunion  men,  although  many  local  strikes  have  been  caused  by  men 
refusing  to  join  the  organizations.  Every  effort  is  used  to  induce  men  to  become 
members.     (181.) 

Mr.  Dalzell  admits  the  desirability,  even  the  necessity,  of  trade  unions,  but 
believes  that  they  exceed  their  rights  when  they  attempt  to  coerce  men  to  join  the 
organization,  or  to  compel  employers  to  employ  only  union  men.  He  has  been  told 
by  other  operators  in  Illinois  that  union  men  have  stood  at  the  mouth  of  a  mine  and 
demanded  to  see  the  union  cards  of  employees  before  they  would  allow  them  to  go 
down  the  shaft.     (118,  119. ) 

5.  Eelaticn  to  colored  Uibcr, — Mr.  Mitchell  says  the  United  Mine  Workers  admit 
colored  miners  freely,  and  where  they  are  organized  they  receive  the  same  wages  as 
whites,  work  in  same  mines  (though  usually  not  as  partners  of  white  men) ,  and  even 
hold  office  in  unions.  In  nonunion  mines  in  Alabama  colored  men  work  for  less 
wages.  They  are  quite  largely  organized  in  Alabama,  however;  and  the  competition 
of  colored  men  does  not  specially  tend  to  decrease  wages,  because  they  do  not  work 
very  hard.     (32,  52,  53.) 

Mr.  Pearce  says  that  colored  men  are  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in 
many  cases,  and  are  often  very  efficient.  But  they  have  also  been  brought  in  from 
other  States,  usually  being  deceived  as  to  the  conditions  of  employment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  combating  strikes,  as  at  Pana  and  Virden,  111.     (101.) 

6.  Influence  on  wages. — Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  coal  miners'  organizations  have  had 
a  marked  effect  in  keeping  up  wages,  and  are  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  self-defense 
of  the  weaker  side  in  labor  cont^ts.  The  United  Mine  Workers  aim  to  secure  uni- 
form prices  per  ton  of  coal  mined,  and  this  has  practically  been  done  in  States  where 
the  organization  is  strongest.  This  does  not  discriminate  against  the  better  work- 
men, since  they  can  earn  more  in  any  case.  Mr.  Mitchell  admits  the  tendency  to 
disr^ard  superior  skill  and  strength,  but  holds  that  there  is  little  difference  in  skill 
in  mining.     (34,  45,  46.) 

Mr.  Lucas,  editor  of  The  Black  Diamond,  says  that  the  work  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  in  the  4  competitive  fields — Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois — 
has  been  very  effective.  Some  of  their  demands  have  been  unreasonable,  but  the 
operators  have  had  to  succumb.  The  miners  have  been  very  greatly  benefited. 
Their  increased  wages  added  about  22^  cents,  on  an  average,  to  the  cost  of  a  ton  of 
cold  in  1900,  as  compared  with  1899.    Wages  were  never  so  high  in  any  so-called 

Erosperous  times,  as  for  instance  those  of  the  early  nineties.  Besides,  the  miners 
ave  the  8-hour  day,  which  they  had  not  then.  The  consumer  has  to  pay  the  higher 
wages.  Illinois  coal,  which  now  costs  $2. 25  to  $2. 50  delivered,  could  have  been  bought 
2years  ago  for  $1.50  to  $1. 75.  Some  kinds  of  coal  have  been  sold  at  Chicago,  in  times 
oi  depression,  as  low  as  90  cents  on  the  track.  Miners  got  fair  wages  then.  They 
got  about  40  cents  a  ton,  and  could  make  $2  or  $2.50  a  day.  They  had  not  steady 
employment  then,  however,  and  now  they  have.     (673,  674.) 

J.  Sanitation  and  safety  laiir§. — 1.  Need  and  benefits— Generally. — Mr.  Davis 
says  that  the  conditions  in  mines,  owing  to  the  lack  of  pure  air  and  sunlight,  are 
especially  unhealthful.  In  the  anthracite  regions,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  the  bitu- 
minous mines,  miner's  asthma  is  common  and  frequently  proves  fatal.  The  witness 
has  known  many  men  who  entered  the  mines  at  the  time  he  did  to  die  from  this 
cause,  although  many  others  are  healthy  enough.  The  use  of  the  safety  lamp  tends 
to  injure  the  eyes.  The  sanitary  and  personal  safety  laws  enacted  in  the  mining 
States  have  made  a  vast  difference  in  tne  conditions  of  the  mines.  Partly  through 
legislation  and  partly  through  other  influences,  much  greater  precautions  are  now 
taken  to  protect  miners  than  in  earlier  days.  Ventilation  especially  has  l>een 
improved.    The  old  ventilating  furnace  has  been  replaced  by  fans  and  other  improved 
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methods.  State  inspection  has  done  much  to  secure  sufficient  air  and  freedom  from 
gases  and  impurities.  The  State  inspection  is  usuaHj"  effective  and  beneficial.  In 
general,  however,  miners'  organizations  can  accompush  more  for  the  good  of  the 
workmen  than  l^islation.     (136,  137. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  in  American  mines 
one  man  is  killed  for  every  277,200  tons  of  coal,  and  at  least  a  dozen  suiter  injuries. 
Three  men  are  killed  dailj^.  The  mining  laws  of  Great  Britain  have  reduced  fotal 
accidents  greatly.  Laws  mcreasing  the  liability  of  employers  would  do  much  to 
check  accidents.  Some  States  have  fairly  satisfactory  laws  to  protect  safety  and 
health  of  miners;  Ohio,  perhaps,  the  best.  But  the  laws  do  not  require  sufficient 
ventilation.  The^  nowhere  require  that  less  than  100  men  shall  breathe  the  same  air 
forced  into  the  mine.     Uniform  laws  are  desirable.     (56.) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  believes  tiiat  reasonable  remedial  legis- 
lation re^rding  coal  mines  would  be  a  benefit  to  operators  as  well  as  to  the  miners. 
Uniformity  as  between  different  States  is  especially  desirable,  as  it  would  tend  to  put 
producers  on  the  same  competitive  basis.     (88,  89. ) 

Mr.  Brooks,  an  anthracite  operator,  believes  that  by  careful  discussion  by  repre- 
sentatives of  both  labor  and  capital  laws  could  be  formed  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  both.  Uniform  laws  in  all  the  States  would  be  possible  and  desirable,  though  they 
would  require  very  careful  study.  These  laws  could  be  passed  by  the  States  them- 
selves. Tne  objections  of  operators  to  laws  heretofore  passed  nave  usually  been 
removed  by  a  fair  trial.     (164,  165.) 

Mr.  Pearce,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  sa^s  that  the  safety  and  inspection  laws 
have  made  ^reat  improvements  in  the  conditions  of  mining,  especiallv  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  Ohio  has  perhaps  the  best  laws.  The  inspection 
in  all  these  States  is  systematic  and  thorough.  The  laws  differ  little  in  their  general 
nature,  but  uniform  legislation  under  a  national  law  might  be  advantageous.  Many 
advantages  can  be  secured  better  by  direct  action  of  the  miners  through  their  organi- 
zations than  by  I^slation.  The  United  Mine  Workers  have  no  formal  committee 
on  legislation  and  ao  not  take  a  very  active  part  in  framing  it,  although  they  often 
siBnd  a  delegate  to  push  some  particular  measure  in  the  State  legislature.  Mining 
laws  have  been  often  brought  forward  by  some  miner  who  has  been  elected  to  the 
legislature.  Much  useful  legislation  has  been  held  unconstitutional  by  the  courts. 
(103,  104. ) 

2.  Ohio. — Mr.  Mullins,  an  Ohio  operator,  states  that  the  laws  for  Ohio  for  protect- 
ing miners  are  beneficial  to  them  and  to  the  emplovers.  Miners  are  fairly  well  pro- 
tected, and  the  inspectors  perform  their  duties  faithfully.  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
however,  are  more  rigid  as  to  the  qualifications  of  inspectors,  superintendents,  and 
bosses.     (174.) 

3.  Illinois. — ^According  to  Mr.  Ross,  the  mining  laws  of  Illinois,  as  revised  in  1899, 
are  probably  the  best  to  be  found  in  any  State.  The  new  statute  was  prepared  by 
the  labor  bureau  in  consultation  with  the  miner's  organization  and  the  mine  opera- 
tors, and  was  substantially  agreeable  to  all  those  interests.  It  was  passed  without 
opposition  or  amendment.  Uniformity  of  mining  legislation  is  desirable,  but  difficult 
to  secure  because  of  the  differences  of  conditions  in  the  different  States. 

The  factory  laws  of  Illinois  are  fairly  well  advanced,  but  the  l^islature  has  often 
failed  to  make  sufficient  appropriations  to  enforce  them  satisfactorily.     (190,  191.) 

Mr.  Dalzbll,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  a  new 
general  minine  law  is  being  sought  in  Illinois.  Both  the  miners  and  the  operators, 
have  appeared  before  the  State  bureau  of  labor  and  practically  agreed  upon  a  bill, ' 
although  the  witness  understands  that  the  miners  have  amendments  to  the  bill  after 
it  was  drafted  by  the  joint  meeting.  At  present  the  inspection  laws  are  satisfactory. 
There  are  9  State  mining  inspectors,  while  counties  producing  a  certain  number  of 
tons  of  coal  may  establish  county  inspectors.  These  inspec^rs  are  subject  to  the 
State  bureau  of  labor,  which  is  composed  of  5  men'repr^enting  both  capital  and 
labor.     Laws  for  protecting  life  can  not  be  too  stringent.     (107,  114. ) 

4.  Pennfylvania. — Mr.  Brooks^  an  anthracite  operator,  says  that  the  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania, especiallv  those  requiring  ventilation,  have  entailed  great  expense  on  the 
operators,  but  in  the  long  run  have  proved  beneficial  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  miners. 
Improved  ventilation  enables  the  miners  to  work  continuously,  as  thev  could  not 
before.  The  laws  are  made  effective  by  the  provision  that  companies  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  injuries  caused  by  failure  to  comply  with  the  law.     (162,  163. ) 

The  inspectors  are  required  to  visit  each  mine  monthly.  Most  of  them  are  consci- 
entious and  perform  their  duty  faithfully,  but  there  is  too  much  politics  in  their 
appointment.  Some  owe  their  appointments  to  the  influence  of  mine  companies. 
Tnough  there  is  an  examination  as  to  competency,  Mr.  Brooks  believes  that  the  best 
men  are  not  always  appointed.     (161. ) 
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Mr.  James,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  thinks  that  the  mining  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  satisfactory,  but  are  not  effectively  enforced.  Thus  the  requirement  that 
sufficient  air  shall  be  pumped  in  to  sweep  away  gases  and  smoke  is  not  carried  out. 
Mr.  James  himself  has  recently  worked  m  mines  where  a  full  day's  work  was  impos- 
sible because  of  impure  air.  There  are  not  enough  mine  inspectors.  Often  an 
inspector  is  not  seen  at  all  except  in  cases  of  accident.  The  witness  believes  that  a 
single  miner,  by  making  complaint,  should  be  able  to  summon  an  inspector,  instead 
of  15  being  required,  as  at  present.     ( 160. ) 

Mr.  Vbith,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says 
that  there  are  7  mining  inspectors  in  the  anthracite  region,  and  that  twice  a  year  is 
a^  often  as  an  inspector  can  visit  a  mine,  unless  there  is  a  special  call  for  him.  Some- 
times the  men  write  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  inspector,  asking  him  to  come,  and 
he  is  likely  to  respond.    (6t55. ) 

Mr.  Veith  says  that  by  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  every  person  who  proposes  to 
work  as  a  miner  in  an  anthracite  mine  must  pass  an  examination  to  determine  his 
competency.  The  court  appoints  a  board  of  miners,  and  this  board  conducts  the 
examination  and  gives  a  certificate.  A  miner  applying  for  work  in  an  anthracite 
mine  must  show  this  certificate  unless  he  is  an  old  employee.  This  law  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  passed  to  keep  out  Hungarians  and  Poles,  but  it  had  the  opi>osite 
effect.  Mr.  Veith  nas  not  seen  an  Irishman  or  a  German  or  a  Welshman  or  an 
Englishman  come  in  in  ten  years;  but  the  Italians  and  the  Hungarians  have  come 
in  droves.     (666. ) 

5.  Wegt  Virginia, — Mr.  Stephenson,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  there  are 
5  mine  inspectors  in  West  Virginia,  but  the  laws  are  not  satis^torily  enforced.  The 
chief  insp^Ttor  claims  that  he  has  not  sufficient  authority.  Fans  or  furnaces  for  ven- 
tilating mines  are  required  and  are  usually  maintained,  out  not  sufficiently.    (28. ) 

K.  Skilled  and  unskilled  labor.— Mr.  McKay,  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, declares  that  there  is  little  strictly  imskilled  labor  employed  in  coal  mines.  A 
man  may  b^in  to  mine  coal  immediately,  but  unless  he  has  had  long  experience  he 
will  not  be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  aifferent  veins  and  conditions.  Most  miners 
have  been  raised  in  the  business.     (63. ) 

Mr.  Dalzbll,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  many 
miners  are  employed  who  were  not  brought  up  in  the  business,  but  he  does  not 
believe  that  this  reduces  the  standard  of  wages,  since  they  are  fixed  at  so  much  per 
ton.  He  has  found  that  men  accustomed  to  room-and-pillar  mining  are  not  so  well 
adapted  to  long- wall  mining  as  those  who  have  been  brought  up  to  the  latter  method. 
(123.) 

VI.  STJNDBY  LABOR  PROBLEMS. 

A*  Child  labor,  f  See  also  p.  lxxxii.  ) — 1.  Effects. — Mr.  Coatbs  states  that  the 
effect  of  employing  chiloren  is  to  interfere  with  their  development,  both  intellectu- 
ally and  phvsically.  It  tends  to  throw  out  adult  labor  and  to  increase  the  army  of  the 
unemployed.  Instead  of  the  father  supporting  the  family,  the  children  are  sent 
out  to  support  the  father.  Machinery  has  increased  the  employment  of  children, 
because  a  child  can  often  tend  a  machine  and  do  practically  the  same  work  as  an 
adult.     (252,  253.) 

Mr.  Stephenson,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  employment  of  children  in 
mines,  and,  indeed,  generally,  is  a  curse  to  them  and  should  he  prohibited,  at  least 
up  to  the  age  of  14.  The  West  Virginia  age  limit  is  12,  and  probably  10  per  cent  of 
children  above  that  age  are  employed.     (27. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  effect  of 
employment,  owing  especially  to  unhealthful  conditions,  is  very  injurious  to  health 
and  development.  Often  boys,  perform  the  labor  of  men,  depressing  wages.  In  the 
leading  raining  States  employment  under  14  is  prohibited,  but  the  age  should  be 
raised  to  16  and  the  hours  of  ]al)or  at  first  limite<l  to  4.     (46,  47.) 

Mr.  Davis  entered  the  coal  mines  at  the  age  of  8i,  and  there  were  many  otherw  at 
that  time  as  voung.  The  effect  of  such  early  employment  was  to  check  physical  and 
mental  development  The  witness  would  advocate  keeping  the  lx)ys  out  of  the 
mines  until  18  years  of  age.  The  miners  are  often  so  poorly  \md  that  the^  feel 
driven  by  necessity  to  take  their  children  into  the  mines  to  help  them,  while  in 
some  instjEuices  operators  prefer  to  employ  boys  for  certain  classes  of  work  on  account 
of  the  lower  pay.    ( 136. ) 

2.  Laws  reffuialing. — Mr.  Mullins  says  that  the  age  limit  in  Ohio  for  employment 
in  mines  has  been  raised  from  12  to  15  with  marked  benefit,  especially  from  an  edu- 
cational standpoint.    Some  of  the  working  people  themselves  opposed  this  change, 
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but  it  meets  quite  general  approval.  Children  are  employed  chiefly  for  tending 
doors.     (171,  172.) 

Mr.  Roes  says  that  in  Illinois  the  act  prohibiting  the  emplojnnent  of  children 
below  14  years  of  age  is  generally  enforced  as  regards  mines,  but  that  in  factories 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out.  The  provision  in  the  factory  act  of  1893 
regulating  the  hours  for  the  employment  of  women  was  held  unconstitutional,  as 
interfering  with  the  right  to  make  contracts.  The  State  constitution  permits  special 
l^islation  regarding  mines.     (186. ) 

Mr.  McKay,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  states  that  little  child  labor  is  employed 
in  Pennsylvania  coal  mines  because  of  the  school  law  requiring  attendance  until  15 
years  of  age.  Formerly  there  was  much  child  labor  employed,  with  injurious 
effects.    The  proper  ace  limit  is  15  years.     (69.) 

Mr.  Brooks,  an  anthracite  operator,  says  the  Pennsylvania  law  allows  children 
over  14  to  be  employed  under  ground  and  over  12  above  ground.  The  operators  are 
compelled  to  take  the  word  of  the  children  as  to  their  ages.  Mr.  Brooks  considers 
these  age  limits  too  low.     (161,  164. ) 

Mr.  Jambs,  of  the  Unitea  Mine  Workers,  says  there  are  thousands  of  young  boys 
employed  on  the  breakers  and  as  door  boys.  The  witness  has  seen  many  who,  he 
is  positive,  are  imder  the  statutory  age  of  14.  Machinery,  however,  is  to  a  consider- 
able degree  displacing  boy  labor  on  Uie  breakers.     (149,  150. ) 

Mr.  Veith,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says 
that  his  company  employs  boys  in  the  mines,  but  not  imder  14  years  old  inside  or  12 
outside,  as  permitted  oy  State  law.     (656.) 

Mr.  Dalzell,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  ^vors  prohib- 
iting the  employment  of  children  in  either  factories  or  mines  under  16  years  of  age. 
They  need  the  time  before  that  for  mental  and  physical  development.     (115. ) 

B*  ConTlet  labor. — Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that  there 
is  no  convdct  labor  in  the  Colorado  mines.  Convicts  of  the  State  do  some  agricultu- 
ral work,  but  possibly  consume  all  the  products  of  it.  He  thinks  they  make  some 
brick  for  the  market.  He  considers  that  convicts  ought  not  to  manumcture,  raise, 
or  make  anything  so  long  as  there  is  a  free  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  do  that  kind 
of  work  for  pay.  He  would  not  have  them  work  on  the  roads.  He  would  not  have 
them  employed,  even  at  work  which  might  be  expected  to  be  so  un remunerative  that 
private  capital  would  not  go  into  it.  Any  work  that  it  is  desirable  to  do  should  be 
done  by  free  labor.  He  would  not  permit  the  convicts  to  learn  a  trade.  Thev 
should  not  be  allowed  to  do  any  manual  labor  at  all.  They  should  be  provided  witn 
literature,  and  set  to  studying  and  reading;  given  a  chance  to  enlighten  themselves. 

The  working  man  pays  most  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  convicts  if  they  are  main- 
tained in  idleness.  He  pays  the  tax  on  the  house  he  rents.  But  he  can  better  afford 
to  maintain  the  convicts  in  idleness  than  to  suffer  from  their  competition  in  the  labor 
market.     (356,  360,  361.) 

Mr.  Robs,  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor,  says  that  all  persons  are  convinced  that 
convicts  should  be  employed  for  their  own  good.  Since  tneir  competition  with  free 
labor  can  not  entirely  be  prevented,  the  question  is  to  find  the  least  injurious  form  of 
employment.  When  a  man  is  employed  on  machine  labor  only,  he  is  less  apt  to  find 
a  position  after  discharge  in  just  the  line  of  work  for  which  he  is  fitted,  than  he 
would  be  if  trained  in  hand  work  and  thus  generally  skilled.  The  latter  kind  of 
work  is  also  more  reformatory  in  its  effects.  The  witness  believes  the  system  in 
vogue  in  New  York,  which  is  being  advocated  in  Illinois  also,  is  desirable.  It  is 
frequently  urged  in  the  Illinois  State  legislature  that  penal  institutions  ought  to  be 
self-supporting.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  prohibitmg  of  the  interstate  transpor- 
tation of  convict-made  goods  would  be  beneficial.     (188,  189. ) 

Mr.  CoATEs  says  that  the  question  of  convict  labor  has  hardly  arisen  in  Colorado, 
though  the  labor  of  convicts  imdoubtedly  affects  laborers  in  other  States.  He 
believes  that  the  convict  ought  to  be  given  enough  work  to  maintain  his  health,  and 
that  he  should  be  made  to  maintain  himself  so  far  as  he  can  by  building  public  roads 
or  by  any  other  work  which  does  not  come  into  competition  with  free  labor.  If 
such  competition  is  permitted  it  has  a  tendency  to  throw  men  out  of  employment 
and  to  send  some  of  them  to  the  penitentiary  to  ^et  a  job.  Free  labor  would  rather 
maintain  the  convict  in  idleness  in  order  to  get  him  out  of  competition  in  the  labor 
market.  There  would  be  little  objection  to  the  convict^s  labor  if  it  were  limited  to 
his  own  maintenance;  but  it  is  usually  used  mostly  for  private  profit.     (258.) 

In  Colorado,  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  law  prohibits  the  employment  of  convicts 
in  competition  with  free  labor.  No  convicts  are  employed  in  the  mines,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  work  on  State  roads  and  other  public  works.  This  law  is  generally 
approved  by  the  trade  unions.     (222.) 

Mr,  Allkji  states  that  no  convict  labor  is  used  in  the  mines  of  Utah.     (572.) 
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Mr.  Hammond,  aecretaij  of  state,  of  Utah,  says  that  the  contracting  of  convict 
labor  in  that  State  is  forbidden.     (619. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Febieration  of  Miners,  thinks  that  convict  labor  may 
best  be  employed  upon  the  roads.     (336. ) 

C.  Immigration  and  the  foreign  bom  (see  also  p.  lxxx)— Importation 

of  labor* — 1.  Nationality  of  coal  miners. — Mr.  Sghluedeilberg  says  that  25  or  30 
years  ago  the  miners  in  the  Pittsbuiv  district  were  mostly  Germans  and  Irish;  but 
few  of  these  are  left  now.  Instead  there  is  a  mixture  of  various  nationalities — 
French,  Belgians,  Negroes,  Slavs,  and  Italians.  Very  few  Americans  will  mine 
coal.     (81.) 

Mr.  MuLUNS  says  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  miners  in  the  Ohio  district  are 
native  bom,  being  largely  the  sons  of  the  original  Irish,  Welch,  English,  and  German 
miners.  The  newer  wave  of  foreign  immigration  has  not  reachedthe  State  laigely. 
(167.) 

Mr.  Jusn,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators  Association,  savs  that  in  the 
northern  part  of  Illinois  there  are  many  Hungarians,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles  in  the 
mines;  in  the  south  there  are  many  ne^oes  and  native  whites,  besides  Irish,  English, 
and  Scotch;  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  there  are  many  English,  Scotch,  Italians, 
and  native  whites.    The  large  majority;,  the  witness  believes,  speak  English.    (681.) 

Mr.  Marcv,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that  his  men  are  principally 
Hungarians,  Slavs,  and  Poles,  w^ith  some  Americans  and  Irish.  He  does  not  prefer 
the  foreigners  to  American  miners.  Many  of  each  nationality  are  good  workmen, 
but  many  are  very  poor  workmen.    That  was  so  with  the  Americans  also.     (671. ) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  su{)erintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  his  company  takes  a  census  of  its  employees  in  October  of 
each  year.  In  October,  1899,  there  were  6,671  Americans,  1,532  English,  5,024  Irish, 
2,983  Germans,  173  Scotch,  856  Welsh,  6,485  Poles,  1,679  Huns,  and  180  Italians, 
making  a  total  of  25, 583.     ( 652. ) 

Mr.  Jambs  says  that  the  largest  number  of  foreign  bom  in  the  anthracite  mines  are 
Poles,  Slavs,  Lithuanians,  Hungarians,  and  Italians.  Mr.  James  believes  that  fully 
60  per  cent  of  the  miners  belong  to  non-English  speaking  races,  and  many  of  them 
are  still  unable  to  speak  English.  These  foreign  bom  were  introduced  in  large  num- 
bers by  the  operators  in  1875,  to  supplant  strikers.*  They  belong  to  the  poorest 
classes,  are  largely  without  education,  and  live  in  a  manner  which  would  starve 
Americans.  Few  have  built  houses,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  unmarried. 
These  unmarried  men  largely  board  with  families  of  their  own  race,  though  often 
they  buy  their  own  provisions  and  pay  the  landlady  to  cook  them.  Cheap  meat  and 
potatoes,  black  coffee  and  bread,  usually  with  no  butter,  are  their  chief  food.  Some 
who  have  come  to  this  country  when  very  young  have  grown  into  the  customs  of 
Americans,  but  for  the  most  part  the  process  of  Americanizing  can  not  be  accom- 
plished in  one  generation.  Not  so  many  of  these  foreigners  are  now  coming  in  as 
formerly,  and  importation  under  contract  has  i)ractically  disappeared.  Those  who 
come  do  so  mostly  through  the  inducement  of  friends  and  relatives.     (140,  141. ) 

Mr.  Brooks  states  that  practically  no  foreign  labor  is  now  being  imported  under 
contract  into  the  anthracite  regions,  and  he  considers  that  the  former  importation 
was  detrimental.  The  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Germans  are  still  (May,  1899,)  the  pre- 
dominating nationalities  in  the  anthracite  regions  as  a  whole;  but  the  Hungarians, 
Poles,  and  Italians  have  been  coming  in  rapidly  in  recent  years,  and  outnumber 
others  in  certain  districts,  especially  in  places  where  there  are  few  houses  or  no  con- 
veniences for  living.  These  nationalities  do  not  make  as  good  miners  as  the  others. 
Most  of  them  have  to  begin  as  laborera  loading  coal.  But  gradually  they  are  im- 
proving in  skill  and  social  condition.     (158,  160,  161.) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  nis  company  never  imported  any  foreign  labor.  By  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania,  a  foreign  miner,  no  matter  where  he  comes  from,  can  network 
as  a  miner  in  the  anthracite  mines  without  first  working  2  years  as  a  common  laborer 
to  learn  the  business.  The  consequence  is  that  no  skilled  miners  come  to  the  anthra- 
cite region  from  abroad.  "No  skilled  miner  from  England  or  Wales,  or  any  other 
country,  is  going  to  come  there  and  work  as  a  common  laborer  for  two  years. '*  The 
law  was  passed  to  keep  the  Huns  out,  but  instead  of  that  it  brought  them  in.  (652, 
653.) 

Mr.  Veith,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  savs 
that  no  Irishmen,  or  Germans,  or  Welshmen,  or  Englishmen  have  come  into  the 
mines  during  the  last  ten  years.  Mr.  Veith  thinks  they  have  been  kept  out  by  the 
State  law  requiring  experience  in  anthracite  mining.  Hungarians  and  Italians  have 
come  in  great  nunabers.  They  begin  as  laborers  and  learn  mining  as  anybody  else 
does.    Some  of  them  are  very  good  miners,  but  the  majority  are  not  as  satisfactory 
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as  Americans.  Ignorance  of  the  language  is  one  great  trouble.  It  is  hard  to  make 
them  understand,  and  accidents  prolmbly  result  sometimes  from  this  cause.     (665. ) 

2.  Immigraiwn — SocuU  arid  economic  effects — Rettridion. — Mr.  Pearce  savs  that  the 
importation  of  labor  from  abroad  is  less  extensive  than  formerly,  both  because  the 
operators  found  each  laborer  unsatisfactory  and  lawless  in  time  of  strikes,  and  because 
of  the  effective  operation  of  the  act  prohibiting  contract  labor.  The  immigration  of 
British,  French,  and  iiermans  does  not  demoralize  the  labor  market,  since  they 
demand  good  wages  and  a  high  standard  of  living.  But  Slavs,  Poles,  Hungarians, 
and  Italians  have  a  lower  standard  and  are  a  menace  to  the  wages  and  morals  of  this 
country.  A  test  as  to  fitness  for  entering  mines  conducted  by  State  officials,  might 
be  advantageous  in  shutting  out  such  labor.     (95,  100,  101. ) 

Mr.  Ross,  of  the  Illinois  Labor  Bureau,  believes  that,  while  the  injurious  effect  of 
immigration  is  not  as  great  now  as  formerly,  the  country  is  still  sunering  from  the 
influx,  especially  of  southern  Europeans.  Immigrants  have  been  a  serious  factor  in 
many  lalwr  disturbances.  In  dealing  with  immigration  the  first  concern  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  to  protec^t  industrial  interests,  rather  than  merely  to  consider  the 
character  of  the  immigrants.  Absolute  prohibition  of  immigration  is  advocated  in 
many  sections. 

The  earlier  miners  in  Illinois  and  other  States  were  chiefly  from  Great  Britain^  but 
they  have  been  largely  superseded  by  Poles,  Russians,  Hungarians,  and  Italians. 
The  coniijetition  of  these  newcomers  has  made  mining  unattractive  to  English-speak- 
ing people,  while  many  of  the  latter  have,  by  their  superior  ability,  been  able  to 
enter  higher  lines  of  industry.  Not  a  few  sons  of  coal  miners  have  become  profes- 
sional men.  The  miners  from  southern  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  have  little 
ambition  to  rise.     (187,188.) 

Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  in  former  years  coal  operators  often  imported  immigrants 
by  shiploads;  but  this  has  been  largely  chet^kea  by  law  and  by  the  discovery  tliat 
these  workmen  were  not  ultimately  economical.  Many  of  them  at  first  worked  15 
hours  a  day,  hoping  to  accumulate  money  and  return  to  EuroiKj;  but  experience 
taught  thern  that  long  hours  did  not  pay.  Non-English -H|xiaking  miners  are  more 
law-less.     (38,46.) 

Mr.  Mitchell  thinks  that  immigration  should  be  prohibited  entirely  for  the  present. 
It  tends  to  dei)re8s  wages  and  to  drive  American  citizens  from  employment.  Steam- 
ship companies  misrepresent  conditions  in  America,  and  should  be  restricted  in  their 
atlvertisements.  Convict  la>K)r  was  formerly  imix)rted  and  used  in  time  of  strike. 
Miners  of  foreign  birth  themselves,  at  least  those  from  English-si^eaking  countries, 
favor  restriction  of  further  immigration.  The  taking  up  of  the  fanning  lands  in  the 
West  has  made  further  settlement  of  immigrants  there  inij)08sible.  From  a  trade- 
union  Htandpoint,  immigrants  from  Great  Britain,  Gennany,  and  France  are  more 
desirable  than  those  from  southern  Euroixj,  who  do  not  understand  trade-union 
principles.     (50,  51.) 

Mr.  McKay  says  that  the  employment  of  immigrants  has  l)een  very  injurious  in 
coal  mining.  They  have  Ix^en  willing  to  live  under  the  lowest  possible  conditions 
and  have  thus  secured  employment  where  skilled  and  high-class  lalx)r  crould  not. 
They  care  little  for  organization,  but  in  time  of  strikes  are  inclined  toward  lawless- 
ness. The  witness  has  known  as  many  as  23  men  to  live  in  a  house  of  4  rooms. 
They  form  themselves  frequently  into  a  kind  of  boarding  club.     (71,  72.) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDERBERG  says  that  the  immigration  of  the  foreign-bom  has  had  no  i>ar- 
ticular  effe<'t  in  depressing  the  labor  market  in  the  coal  mines,  except  at  times  wlien 
there  was  a  general  deprt^ssion  in  any  case.  The  non-English-speafcing  immigrants 
soon  learn  the  language,  while  their  cnildren  ))ecome  thoroughly  Ameri(«nized,  with- 
out the  slovenly  habits  of  their  j)arents.  The  foreign-bom  are  somewhat  more  difli- 
cult  to  manage,  api)eariiig  not  to  understand  the  significance  of  our  }X)litical 
conditions  ana  li])ertie8.  The  witness  would  not  favor  restricting  immigration  of 
resjKM'table  people  from  any  country,  but  believes  that  contract  labor,  as  fonnerly 
largely  l)r()ught  in,  was  detrimental,  and  also  that  paupers,  idiots,  deformed  persons, 
and  similar  defectives  should  Im  excluded  strictly.     (83,  84.) 

Mr.  James  says  that  immigration  has  caused  a  surplus  of  la]M.)r  in  the  coal  mines. 
Almost  all  the  English-sj>eaking  miners,  although  the  majority  of  these  are  them- 
selves of  foreign  birth,  favor  the  re-striction  of  immigration.     (149.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  thinks  that  immigration  seri- 
ously affected  the  wages  of  workingmen  in  earlier  years,  but  has  less  enect  to-day. 
Foreigners  come  here  with  a  lower  standard  of  living  than  that  of  American  work- 
men, and  will  depress  wages  by  their  competition  unless  they  can  be  educated  to 
American  ideas.  This  e<lu(ation  will  best  l)e  effected  through  their  countrymen  who 
have  already  been  some  time  in  the  country  and  whose  standard  of  living  has  been 
raised.     (335,  336.) 
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Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  doee  not  think  that  we  could  object  to 
any  intelli&:ent  immigration,  no  matter  how  great.  It  is  the  coming  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  European  nations,  unskilled  laborers,  which  is  objectionable.  It  is  not 
possible  to  maintam  wages  and  the  American  standard  of  living  and  allow  immi- 
grants to  come  as  they  do  under  present  industrial  conditions.  Immigration  has 
reduced  wages  in  the  East  during  recent  years;  the  witness  does  not  think  it  has 
materially  affected  the  Mountain  States.  Doubtless  it  does  affect  them  indirectly. 
(355.) 

Mr.  Sullivan  would,  however,  under  present  conditions^  favor  legislation  to  keep 
out  illiterate,  pauper,  and  criminal  immigrants.  He  thmks  that  oiyanized  labor 
generally  is  in  favor  of  such  legislation  under  the  present  conditions.  The  organized 
labor  of  the  West  would  far  rather,  however,  support  the  Government  ownership  of 
utilities.     (361.) 

Mr.  Sullivan  is  of  opinion  that  the  law  is  not  effective  in  excluding  Chinese,  and 
that  they  come  in  from  the  north  and  the  south.  He  does  not  pretend  to  definite 
knowledge  of  the  subject.     (355. ) 

Mr.  CoATEB,  president  of  tne  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor,  considers  that  persons 
who  wish  to  immigrate  have  the  right  to  do  so,  and  does  not  personally  favor  laws 
to  restrict  voluntary  immigration.  He  believes  that  every  human  being  has  the  ri^ht 
to  wander  where  he  pleases  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  facilities  for  education 
in  the  United  States  would  elevate  foreigners  as  it  has  elevated  many  of  our  own 
citizens.  The  sentiment  against  immigration  has  largely  resulted  from  the  importa- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  workmen  by  corporations.  If  there  had  not  been  such 
importations  under  contract  he  does  not  think  the  sentiment  against  immigration 
would  exist.  It  is  true  that  organized  labor  is  opposed  to  foreign  immigration,  and 
has  so  expressed  itself  officially.     (257,  258. ) 

Mr.  Dalzkll  advocates  an  educational  and  property  qualification  for  immigrants, 
even  if  this  should  practically  stop  immigration.  It  is  the  practice  in  his  mmes  to 
require  new  employees  to  be  able  to  understand  English.     (120.) 

Mr.  McKay  advocates  the  requirement  of  ability  to  read  and  writ>e  English  as  a 
condition  of  entrance  to  this  country.  There  is  so  much  unemployed  labor  here  now 
that  further  immigration  is  unnecessary.     (71. ) 

3.  Importation  of  labor, — Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  employers  have  a  l^al  right  to 
bring  in  laborers  from  outside  the  State,  but  no  moral  right.  Miners,  ordinarily 
American  citizens^  settle  at  mines,  build  homes,  and  are  es&blished  there.  Impor- 
tation of  labor  drives  them  away.  Usually  the  laborers  imported  are  deceived  as  to 
the  conditions  of  emplo3rment.  Laws  should  be  enacted  prohibiting  advertisement 
for  men  under  false  pretenses.     (40. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell  adds  that  colored  laborers  are  secured  in  large  numbers,  often  bv  mis- 
ret)resentation,  and  are  brought  by  train  loads,  often  under  armed  guards,  ciuring 
strikes  and  labor  difficulties.  At  rana,  111.,  the  employer  refused  to  pay  the  wages 
fixed  by  joint  agreement  of  all  operators  and  miners  in  the  State,  and  imported 
colored  men.  Tne  riot  was  brought  about  by  these  colored  men  attempting  to  pre- 
vent part  of  their  own  number,  under  influence  of  the  miners*  organization,  from 
leaving  Pana  again.     (51,  52.) 

Mr.  Stephenson  says  that  West  Viijginia  operators,  during  the  recent  strike  on  Loup 
Creek,  imported  laborers  from  Virginia;  and  at  another  time,  in  anticipation  of  a 
strike,  they  brought  in  carloads  of  colored  men  from  Vii^nia,  who  afterwards,  find- 
ing that  they  had  been  deceived  as  to  the  prospects,  returned  home.     (23. ) 

Mr.  McKay  thinks  that  the  importation  of  labor,  whether  from  abroad  or  from 
other  States,  is  naturally  resented  by  miners  where  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  replacing 
strikers.  The  contract-labor  law  should  l^e  strictly  enforced.  The  coming  of  new 
laborers,  where  their  work  is  really  wanted,  is  not  opposed.     (66. ) 

Mr.  ScHLUBDERBERO  says  that  Italian  labor  was  imported  by  a  number  of  opera- 
tors jointly  at  one  time  during  the  seventies,  but  little  foreign  labor  has  been  imported 
in  the  Pittsburg  district  of  late  years.  Some  colored  and  other  labor  has  been 
brought  in  from  outside  States,  and  has  usually  become  efficient  enough  after  a  few 
weeks.  In  1884  the  mine  in  which  the  witness  was  interested  brought  50  negroes 
from  Virginia  to  combat  a  strike.     (78.) 

Mr.  Davis  does  not  believe  that  there  is  now  much  importation  of  foreign  labor. 
He  considers  it  reasonable  and  just  to  protect  home  labor  against  such  importation. 
But  he  considers  the  importation  of  labor  from  one  State  to  another,  under  contract^ 
as  having  practically  the  same  effect  and  as  l)eing  properly  subject  to  restriction. 
Such  contract  labor  does  not  move  freelv  according  to  tne  natural  demands  of  the 
market     (130,  131.) 

1>.  ILiabor  organizations.  (See,  as  to  labor  organizations  in  western  mines, 
p.  Lii;  in  eastern  coal  mines,  ]>.  cxl.  ) — 1.  Need  and  cffectn. — Mr.  Hill  regards  the  orga- 
nization of  laborers  as  a  necessity.     There  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
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employers,  when  anything  occurs  to  reduce  profits,  to  take  it  out  of  the  laborers. 
The  laborers  could  not  effectively  resist  except  through  oraanization.     (373. ) 

Mr.  CoATBs,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  consiaers  that  the 
large  mass  of  the  producers  of  wealth  get  l)arely  enough  to  keep  them  in  a  decent, 
respectable  condition,  and  many  do  not  get  that  They  can  not  nave  any  surplus  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Many  are  in  debt,  and  can  not  afford  to  take  a  day^B  rest. 
The  higher  the  waee  a  man  gets  the  more  opportunities  he  has  to  improve  himself 
and  the  more  he  does  improve  himself.  Laoor  organizations  regam  their  wage 
scales  as  a  minimum.  No  one  is  prevented  from  getting  more,  and  in  many  instances 
more  is  paid.  Organized  labor  is  much  better  ou  than  unorganized.  Almost  all  of 
the  oi^^anizations  under  Mr.  Coates's  jurisdiction  have  libraries  and  reading  rooms 
which  they  support,  and  generally  the  social  condition  and  intelligence  of  tne  men 
are  improving.  The  organized  laborers  are  sending  their  men  into  public  oflSces, 
and  they  make  the  best  citizens  in  the  community.  Mr.  Goates  finds  no  such 
instances  in  unorganized  labor.     (251,  252.) 

Mr.  Ross,  of  the  Illinois  labor  bureau  of  statistics,  says  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  effect  of  organization  in  advancing  the  wages  of  labor  and  in  making 
employment  more  stable.  He  thinks  that  lalx>r  organizations  have  also  exercised 
the  chief  influence  in  securing  protective  legislation  regarding  labor.     (185,  191.) 

In  Mr.  JusTi's  opinion,  strong  organizations  of  employers  and  employees  are  neces- 
sary to  successful  arbitration  and  conciliation.  By  oiiganization  the  services  of  men 
of  exi)erience  and  of  enthusiasm  are  secured  in  carrying  on  negotiations  on  each 
side.  There  is  necessity  of  training  in  these  matters.  Only  where  two  powerful 
organizations  face  one  another  will  each  side  l)e  forced  to  respect  the  other  and  to 
adopt  conciliatory  methods.  The  great  industries  of  the  country  should  be  organ- 
ized on  a  national  scale,  but  local  questions  should  be  left  to  the  settlement  of  local 
organizations.  Organizations  of  this  sort  should  deal  with  labor  questions  only,  and 
should  not  attempt  to  control  prices.     (686,  687. ) 

Mr.  McKay  denies  that  labor  organizations  have  the  elements  of  the  trust  Their 
officers,  who  have  power  to  fix  prices  of  mining  for  the  entire  body,  are  simply  dele- 
gates duly  elected.     (62. ) 

Mr.  Lucas,  editor  of  The  Black  Diamond,  thinks  that  the  trade  unions  of  Chicago 
have  quite  too  much  to  do  with  local  politics,  and  that  some  of  their  leaders  use  the 
unions  for  their  personal  aggrandizement,  to  the  detriment  of  the  rank  and  file  and 
of  l^e  organizations.  This  trouble  has  not  appeared  in  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
Mr.  Lucas  thinks  it  would  be  well  for  trade  unions  to  adopt  a  rule  that  their  official 
representatives  should  not  be  allowed  to  accept  any  political  position  while  they  are 
representatives  of  the  union.  He  does  not  think  tnat  equally  vicious  results  come 
from  permitting  men  who  are  representatives  of  corporations  to  go  to  Congress  or 
the  State  legislatures.     ( 675, 676. ) 

2.  Effect  on  nonunion  labor. — Mr.  Smith,  deputy  State  labor  commissioner  of  Colo- 
rado, thinks  that  nonunion  labor  injures  union  labor,  but  at  the  same  time  the  unions 
restrict  the  liberty  of  contract  of  nonmembers  and  seek  to  make  their  condition 
so  undesirable  as  to  force  them  into  the  imions.  The  action  of  unionists  is  more 
concerted  than  that  of  those  outside.  Many  nonunionists  sympathize  with  the 
organizations.  The  wages  of  nonmembers  are  usually  raised  bv  the  existence  of 
organizations,  and  it  is  rather  contemptible  of  them  to  refuse  to  join.  The  witness 
does  not  think  that  the  unions  in  Colorado  terrorize  those  outside.     (212,  213,  223.) 

3.  Incorporation  of  trade  unions. — Mr.  Beam.vn,  secretarv  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  ana 
Iron  Company,  would  consider  the  incorporation  of  tracle  unions  desirable,  in  that 
the  sense  of  connection  with  the  State  would  exercise  a  moral  restraint  upon  the 
more  radical  element  which  is  found  in  most  of  them.  He  understands  that  the 
leaders  of  the  unions  object  to  incorporation  because  the  unions  would  be  more  easily 
reached  by  the  processes  of  the  courts.  He  does  not  think  there  is  anything  in  this 
reason,  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  learn  the  names  of  the  officers  and  chief  actors  in  any 
movement  which  requires  the  action  of  the  courts.     (273, 274, 286.) 

Mr.  Smith,  deputy  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  approves  of  incorporation  for 
the  sake  of  makmg  the  property  of  the  unions  more  secure  and  of  other  aiivantages. 
He  admits  that  it  would  increase  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  unions.     (212. ) 

Mr.  Dalzell,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  a<lvociites  a 
requirement  that  trade  unions  shall  incorporate,  with  capital  stock,  as  a  means  of 
holding  them  to  performing  contracts  made  with  employers  and  carrying  out  awards 
of  arbitrators  in  case  of  dispute.     (See  Arbitrationf  p.  — . )     (116, 117. ) 

Mr.  Ross  believes  that  the  general  attitude  of  union  leaders  concerning  incorpora- 
tion is  one  of  indifference  or  opposition.  Personally  he  thinks  that  incorporation 
would  be  advantageous  in  legal  matters  before  the  courts,  and  would  encourage  arbi- 
tration by  increasing  the  responsibility  of  the  workingmen.    More  effective  discipline 
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over  the  members  of  the  miions  could  alse  be  mamtained,  although  there  are  now 
practically  no  complaints  of  the  failure  of  members  of  organizations  to  respect  their 
contracts.     (180,181.) 

Mr.  Stephenson,  oi  the  United  Mine  Workers,  thinks  incorporation  undesirable, 
because  the  oi^ganization  could  be  held  responsible  for  the  breaking  of  contracts  by 
its  individual  members,  and  sometimes  the  courts  would  be  unjust  in  their  decisions. 
Those  members  who  own  property  would  have  it  levied  upon  while  others  would 
escape.    The  witness  knows  of  no  mcorporated  unions.     (l^O 

Mr.  OoATEs,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  sees  no  benefit  in 
the  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  and  does  not  know  that  the  question  has  been 
agitated  in  Ck)lorado.     (245. ) 

Mr.  Clare,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  thinks  that  the  incorporation  of 
trade  unions  would  be  a  good  thing.     (323. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that  some  of  the  local  unions  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  are  incorporated,  and  that,  so  far  as  he  knows, 
incorporation  has  not  produced  any  bad  results.     (347,  348. ) 

£•  Strikes  and  tioycotts.  (See,  as  to  strikes  in  western  mines,  p.  v;  in 
eastern  coal  mines,  p.  cxxxi.J — 1.  Oavsesof  trikes, — Mr.  Davis,  vice-president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  chief  general  causes  of  strikes  are  opposition  to 
the  reduction  of  waees  and  endeavors  to  increase  wages  and  to  better  conditions  of 
employment.  Local  strikes  are  often  caused  by  difficulties  as  to  screens,  safety  and 
health  of  mines,  etc.     (126.  J 

Mr.  Pearce,  secretary  of  tne  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  demands  for  increased 
wages  or  resistance  to  reductions,  complaints  as  to  the  conditions  of  employment — 
safety,  air,  timber,  etc. — complaints  as  to  screens  and  as  to  docking  of  wages  for  load- 
ing inferior  coal,  are  among  the  chief  causes  of  strikes.  Overprc^uction  of  coal  has 
not  been  a  direct  cause,  but  it  has  been  an  underlying  cause  in  many  cases.  The 
operators  have  proposed  reductions  in  wages  as  necessary  because  of  tne  low  prices 
of  coal,  due  to  excessive  competition,  and  miners  have  refused  to  accept  such  reduc- 
tions.    (91,  92.) 

Mr.  McKay,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  strikes  in  coal  mining  have 
been  caused  at  times  by  the  lack  of  a  thorough  understanding  as  to  market  conditions 
by  the  miners;  by  the  refusal  of  employers  to  allow  their  men  to  join  unions;  by 
depression  of  prices  and  wages  to  such  an  extent  that  miners  could  not  live,  thougn 
witness  does  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  the  purpose  of  a  strike  to  reduce  pro- 
duction; by  difficulties  as  to  screens,  especially  where  changes  are  made  by  the  oper- 
ators; as  to  scales  and  as  to  dockage  for  impurities  in  coal.     (60,  63,  64. ) 

Mr.  Stephenson,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  strikes  in  coal  mining  are 
most  frequently  caused  by  reduction  of  prices  for  mining.  The  general  strike  of  1897 
was  intended  to  reduce  tne  supply  of  coal  and  force  prices  up  to  a  remunerative  rate. 
Mining  prices  in  the  Pittsburg  district  had  fallen  from  79  to  54  and,  in  some  cases, 
45  cents  per  ton.  Strikes  have  also  been  caused  by  dischai^e  of  men  for  active  par- 
ticipation in  trade  unions,  by  difficulties  as  to  screens,  and  as  to  time  of  payment    ( 21. ) 

Mr.  RosK,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  says  that  strikes  are 
most  frequent,  as  a  rule,  immediately  after  the  organization  of  labor  unions,  but  that 
as  the  organizations  grow  older  strikes  become  less  numerous.  The  most  common 
cause  of  strikes  is  dispute  concerning  waj^,  but  the  question  of  recognizing  unions  is 
frequently  a  cause.  The  difficulties  which  formerly  arose  from  the  screemng  of  coal 
have  been  largely  removed  in  Illinois  by  the  adoption  of  the  run-of-mine  system. 
(181.) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  says  that  the  causes  of  strikes  are  the 
reducing  of  the  income  of  labor  below  the  amount  that  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
individual,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  imreasonable  conditions,  including  unreason- 
ably long  working  hours.     (348. ) 

Mr.  Smith,  deputy  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  thinks  that  the  ultimate  cause 
of  strikes  is  that  a  small  class  controls  land  and  machinery  and  inclines  to  ^ve  to 
labor  less  than  its  proportionate  share  of  the  product,  compelling  labor  continually 
to  stru^le  for  a  larp^er  share.     (213. ) 

Mr.  ^ATEs,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  says  that  the  great 
reason  for  strikes  is  the  competitive  system,  which  makes  a  continual  war  between 
the  producer  of  wealth  and  the  employer.  Wage  differences  are  perhaps  the  chief 
immediate  cause  of  strikes.  Among  minor  causes  he  mentions  the  aisplacing  of 
men  by  machinery,  and  rules  and  regulations  put  upon  the  men  for  the  sake  of 
economy  in  the  operation  of  large  works.  The  smelters*  strike,  which  was  in 
progress  when  Mr.  Coates  testified,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  believed  that 
the  smelter  trust  was  trying  to  rob  them  of  the  benefits  of  the  new  8-hour  law.  He 
apparently  considers  that  oi^ganfzation  has  a  certain  tendency  to  produce  strikes,  by 
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edacatinff  the  men  to  realize  that  the^  ought  to  have  a  fairer  share  of  the  prxluct, 
though  the  leaders  of  labor  oi^ganizations  are  opposed,  except  in  extreme  cases,  to 
strikes,  because  they  know  that  they  will  have  to  stand  the  responsibility  before 
the  community.     (246,  247,  260. ) 

2.  Methods  of  strikes. — Mr.  McKay  says,  that  in  coal  strikes  the  boycott  is  some- 
times resorted  to  in  a  restricted  sense,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  use  of  a  mine's 
output  for  local  purposes.  In  1898  an  attempt  was  made  in  Pennsylvania  to  prevent 
cheap  coal  from  We«t  Vireinia  from  coming  m.  Picketing,  merely  talking  with  men 
seekmg  work  without  violence,  is  sometimes  resorte<l  to,  as  in  1897  at  the  mines  of  the 
New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal  Company.  Foreign-bom  laborers  are  apt  to 
resort  to  violence  and  lawlessness,  but  not  the  native  born.  Sympathetic  strikes  are 
sometimes  employed;  e.  g.,  in  1898  during  the  strike  in  the  third  pool  on  the 
Monongahela  Riverj  the  miners  of  the  fourth  pool,  who  had  l>een  loadmg  coal  for 
operators  of  the  third  pool,  were  asked  by  the  organization  to  quit  doing  so.  (66, 
66,  72. ) 

Mr.  MrrcHELL  knows  of  no  instance  in  which  riots  have  been  precipitated  by 
unlawful  interference  of  strikers,  or  where  men  have  been  intimidateci  from  working. 
Leaders  of  miners*  organizations  have  always  advised  obedience  to  law.  Riots  are 
oftener  caused  by  interference  of  Pinkerton  men  and  armed  guards.     (38,  39. ) 

Mr.  Davis  says  that  it  is  the  custom  for  miners'  organizations  to  attempt  to  prevent 
men  from  taking  up  work  in  time  of  strike.  The  ordinary  practice  is  to  send  men  to 
meet  workmen  and  to  reason  with  them  in  a  conciliatory  manner  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  reach  the  mines.  Sometimes  there  may  be  abusive  language  or  even 
violence  used,  but  this  is  discountenanced.  At  Viraen  during  the  recent  strike  the 
miners  who  were  brought  from  Alabama  were  sent  back,  so  far  as  they  were  willing, 
at  the  expense  of  the  organization.     (128,  129.) 

3.  Sympathetic  strikes. — Mr.  Davis,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
thinks  thlat  under  certain  conditions  sympathetic  strikes  may  be  justified.  The  injury 
of  one  is,  in  a  sense,  the  concern  of  all,  though  it  is  not  good  policy  to  injure  all  for 
the  sake  of  one.  If  railroad  unions  were  to  strike  for  a  proper  purpose,  the  miners 
might,  by  action  in  convention,  order  a  sympathetic  strike.  In  many  cases  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  in  sympathy  with  a  movement  of  this  kind.     (129. ) 

Mr.  Peabck,  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  symjmthetic  strikes 
in  coal  mining  are  sometimes  necessary.  If  the  miners  of  one  State  or  district  strike, 
while  those  elsewhere  continue  to  work,  there  will  be  little  chance  of  success  in  the 
strike.  If  the  price  in  one  State  is  reduced,  other  States  w^ill  soon  have  to  accept 
the  same  conditions,  on  account  of  the  severe  competition.  This  was  the  experience 
of  the  miners  in  the  Hocking  Valley  district  in  1896,  when  they  were  forced  volun- 
tarily to  accept  a  reduction  in  wages  because  of  the  reduction  in  tne  Pittsburg  district. 
(95.5 

Mr.  Stephenson,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  when  one  district  strikes 
others  sometimes  follow  suit  out  of  sympathy,  even  though,  in  certain  cases,  operators 
voluntarily  increase  wages  in  order  to  keep  them  from  doing  so.     (22.) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  regards  sympathetic  strikes 
as  often  absolutely  necessary  in  coal  mining,  because  the  capacity  of  tne  mines  being 
much  greater  than  the  demand,  when  one  district  strikes  the  demand  could  easily  be 
supplied  by  the  mines  of  other  districts.  The  operators  in  the  working  districts 
would  then  share  profits  with  those  in  the  districts  under  strike.  Miners  must  act 
together,  for  where  wages  are  reduced  in  one  district  competition  will,  in  time,  force 
the  reduction  of  them  everywhere.    Conditions  must  be  uniform.     (37,  38.) 

4.  Effects  of  strikes. — Mr.  Schluederberg,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  that  strikes  are 
always  injurious  to  the  community,  to  the  employer,  and  to  the  employee.  They 
especially  injure  employers  in  mines,  because  fixed  charges  lai^ely  continue  while 
men  are  idle.  Water  must  be  pumped,  machinery  often  must  be  kept  in  operation, 
and  interest  on  investment  is  a  constant  factor.     (75. ) 

Mr.  Ross,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  thinks  that  strikes  an» 
usually  injurious  to  all  classes,  but  that  they  are  sometimes  necessary  and  l)eneficial. 
(181.) 

Mr.  Clare,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  is  not  clear  that  the  economic 
results  of  strikes  have  been  favorable  to  the  workmen  upon  the  whole.  He  has 
known  of  cases  in  which,  though  the  strike  was  lost,  the  economic  condition  of  the 
worker  was  materially  benefited;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  strikes  which  have  not 
been  beneficial  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  men,  though  the  objects  of  the  strike 
have  been  gained.  Mr.  Clark  is  not  in  favor  of  strikes  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  them 
by  conciliatory  measures.  He  would  not  go  on  record  against  them,  but  he  is  in 
favor  of  them  only  as  a  last  resort.  He  believes  that  the  economic  condition  of 
workingmen  would  be  worse  than  it  is  but  for  strikes  and  the  fear  of  strikes  on  the 
part  of  the  employers.     (325,  326.) 
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Mr.  SniiLiYAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  says  that  strikes  necessarily  cause 
hardships  to  the  working  people  and  reduce  them  for  the  time  to  a  lower  plane. 
Very  few  are  willing  to  smke,  out  at  times  they  find  it  necessary.  If  they  submitted 
without  strikinff  to  the  conditions  that  their  employers  would  sometimes  force  upon 
them  they  would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  gradual  starvation.  The  strike  is  always  a 
last  resort.     (348,349.) 

Mr.  OoATBs  considers  that,  though  strikes  may  possibly  produce  bad  conditions  for 
a  time,  they  tend  to  increase  wages  and  otherwise  better  conditions,  and  to  educate 
the  men  as  to  their  real  position.  In  the  end^  he  says,  the  results  of  strikes  are  good 
to  everyone  except,  possibly,  the  great  capitalists.  Without  strikes  neither  organized 
nor  unoiganized  labor  would  be  receivmg  the  wages  they  are  receiving  to-day. 
(246,  247.) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  miners  have 
never  lost  anything  by  general  strikes,  although  in  sections  they  may  lose,  while  the 
miners  in  competins  districts  gain,  by  supplying  the  demand  left  unsatisfied  through 
the  strike.  Genereu  strikes,  however,  stf^^nate  the  business  of  the  country  and  injure 
consumers.     (36. ) 

Mr.  McKay  says  that  strikes  in  the  country  at  large  have  been  a  blessing  to  all 
concerned,  though  for  the  time  being  both  laborers  and  employers  may  su&r.  In 
the  coal  mining  trade  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  joint  agreements  as  to  wages 
with  employers  except  by  their  fear  of  strikes.  Trade  unions  do  not  order  strikes 
except  for  good  cause,  nor  merely  to  show  the  power  of  organization.     (64,  65. ) 

Mr.  Davis,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  ordinary 
method  of  statisticians  in  calculating  the  losses  from  strikes  is  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  days'  labor  lost,  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  adding  this  to  the  loss  to 
capital  through  idleness  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  profits.  This  method  is  highly 
inaccurate,  at  least  as  to  the  coal  trade,  since  the  days  of  idleness  through  a  strike  do 
not  represent  days  which  otherwise  would  have  been  working  days,  but  days  which 
would  have  been  idle  because  of  insufficient  demand.  Thus,  durmg  the  great  strike 
of  1897,  the  average  number  of  days  lost  was  78;  but  the  number  of  days  worked 
in  1897  was  only  from  1  to  13  days  less,  in  the  different  districts,  than  in  the  year 
1896,  when  there  was  no  strike.  The  amoimt  of  coal  produced  was  greater  wan 
during  1896;  so  that  probably  neither  the  ojperators  nor  the  miners  lost  by  the  strike. 
It  simply  resulted  m  a  change  of  the  time  of  shipping  the  amount  produced. 
(126,  127.) 

Mr.  Smith  does  not  consider  the  method  of  estimating  the  effect  of  strikes  by 
simply  calculating  the  losses  in  wages  during  the  strike,  as  compared  with  the  gain 
sometimes  securS  in  wages,  to  be  satisfactory.  The  most  important  result  in  his 
opinion  is  the  calling  of  public  attention  to  the  fundamental  injustice  of  private  own- 
ership of  land,  and  of  other  existing  social  conditions.  The  fear  of  losses  from 
strikes  also  frequently  prevents  employers  from  lowering  wages  or  resisting  the 
demands  of  employees.     (213,  214^ 

5.  Methods  of  opposing  strikes. — Mr.  Coates  says  that  the  methods  of  the  capitalist 
side  are  very  secret,  and  that  they  have  a  more  perfect  system  than  it  is  possiole  for 
the  workmen,  who  must  deal  with  a  laree  mass  of  people,  and  who  depend  upon  public 
sympathy,  to  have.  The  power  of  the  employers  is  based  especially  upon  their 
ability  to  give  or  withhold  work,  and  so  to  destiDy  a  man's  credit,  to  make  any  little 
property  which  he  may  have  valueless,  and  to  separate  him  from  his  family  and 
maxe  him  a  wanderer.  "  (248. ) 

Mr.  McKay  says  that  auring  the  strike  of  1897  a  barrel  of  liquor  was  sent  to  one 
of  the  miners*  camps  on  Turtle  Creek,  but  was  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  sender 
by  the  witness.  lie  does  not  know  who  sent  it,  but  believes  it  was  done  at  the 
instance  of  the  employers,  with  a  view  to  inciting  lawlessness  among  the  strikers. 
(66,  67.) 

6.  Injunctions  in  strikes, — ^Mr.  Boss,  of  the  Illinois  Labor  Bureau,  considers  the  iise 
of  the  injunction  as  a  means  of  punishment  to  be  unfair  and  unjust.  It  deprives 
citizens  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  gives  too  much  power  to  one  man.  It  has 
practically  never  served  the  purpose  of  preventing  crime  in  connection  with  labor 
troubles.     (183.) 

Mr.  MrrcHBLL  says  that  injunctions  are  regarded  by  miners  as  the  most  dangerous 
weapon  used  against  them.  The  use  of  injunctions  has  done  much  to  destroy  their 
conndence  in  the  judiciary,  and  their  patriotism.  Laws  are  sufficiently  sfjvere  to 
punish  crime,  and  it  is  no  right  to  assume  that  miners  or  any  others  intend  to  com- 
mit crime.  Injunctions  have  often  been  in  ^'blanket''  form,  including  all  members 
of  an  .oi^ganization,  wherever  found.  They  not  only  enjoin  from  perfoi  mance  of 
crimes  by  those  who  have  shown  no  disposition  to  lawlessness,  but  also  from  holding 
public  meetings,  walking  on  highways  or  near  mines,  and  speaking  with  men  at 
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work  or  seeking  work.  Persons  have  been  imprisoned  for  months  for  violation  of 
injunctions.     (38-40.) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  thinks  that  the  current  use  of  injunc- 
tions is  one  of  the  most  infamous  systems  ever  practiced  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  a 
republican  form  of  ^vemment.  He  does  not  think  that  it  prevents  crime,  or  is 
intended  to  prevent  it,  or  would  restrain  a  man  from  committing  crime  if  he  really 
intended  to  commit  it.     (351,  352.) 

Mr.  Pbakcb  says  that  tne  injunction  hafi  been  frequently  employed  against  miners 
in  time  of  strike.  It  is  an  injustice  to  presume  that  a  man  intends  to  violate  the  law, 
and  the  injunction  has  often  been  used  with  that  presumption  when  there  was  no 
such  intention.  It  is  an  injustice  that  miners  should  be  compelled  to  spend  money 
to  defend  themselves  on  trials  concerning  such  injunctions.     (96. ) 

Mr.  Stephenson  says  that  injunctions  were  issued  extensi  vely  during  the  strike  of  1897. 
That  they  even  enjomed  men  from  walking  on  highways  and  meeting  other  miners. 
They  were,  Mr.  Stephenson  believes,  issued  in  blocks  and  filled  out  by  other  persons. 
There  were  some  prosecutions  for  violation  of  them.     (23. ) 

Mr.  McKay  says  that  the  injunction  is  employed  to  intimidate  miners  in  time  of 
strikes,  and  has  done  much  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  laboring  people  in  the  law. 
The  witness  himself  and  other  oflScers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  were  enjoined 
during  the  strike  of  1897  from  going  near  the  property  of  the  New  York  and  Cleve- 
land Gaa  end  Coal  Company,  or  from  talking  with  employees  in  that  vicinity.  Some 
agents  of  the  organization  were,  the  witness  believes,  arrested  for  violating  injunc- 
tions, but  the  matter  was  settled  in  court  by  paying  costs.  In  no  case  was  violence 
intended  or  attempted.     (66,67.) 

Mr.  Davis  believes  that  injunctions  may  be  used  to  curtail  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  American  citizens.  He  went  to  Maryland  during  the  strike  of  1894  with  the 
intention  of  addressing  a  miners'  meeting.  The  meeting  did  not  take  place,  but  aa 
he  was  leaving  town  he  was  served  with  an  injunction  against  interfenng  with  the 
working  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Mining  Company's  plant.  He  did  not  know 
where  the  plant  was  or  anything  about  it,  and  his  only  intention  was  to  address  a 
public  meeting  of  miners.     ( 132. ) 

Mr.  Dalzell  knows  of  no  reason  why  laboring  men  who  are  violating  the  law,  or 
who  are  likely  to  violate  it,  should  not  be  enjoined  from  doing  so.  He  believes  that 
most  laboring  men  misunderstand  the  nature  of  injunctions  and  their  purposes. 
(121.) 

Mr.  Beaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  thinks  that  the 
talk  about  "government  by  injunction"  proceeds  f rom demagogery  or  from  the  want 
of  a  proper  understanding  of  the  use  of  injunctions.  Injunctions  are  the  only  effect- 
ive means  of  preventing  threatened  wrongs.  Their  effectiveness  makes  them  objec- 
tionable to  the  advocate  of  strikes.  Even  upon  men  who  really  intend  to  commit 
crime,  the  service  of  the  writ  would  have  some  deterrent  effect  in  tiiat  it  would  invoke 
reflection.  No  one  has  reason  to  fear  the  law  unless  he  has  committed  a  crime  or 
intends  to  commit  one.  The  objection  that  injunctions  are  now  used  in  directions 
not  formerly  known  to  the  law  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  law  must  not  ^row  to 
keep  pace  with  the  other  elements  of  civilization.  It  is  of  course  true  that  mistakes 
ma^  oe  made  in  the  issue  of  injunctions  as  well  as  in  legislative  and  executive 
action,  but  this  happens  only  in  particular  cases,  and  is  not  a  good  objection  to  the 
general  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  by  the  law.  The  witness  admits,  however, 
that  it  is  probably  the  improper  use  of  injunctions  which  has  broi^ht  about  the  cry 
against  them;  and  he  does  not  think  it  proper  to  enjoin  men  from  walking  along  the 
public  highway  or  from  holding  meeting  on  their  own  property,  unless  the  meetings 
amount  to  a  riot  or  something  of  that  kind.     (275,  288,  289. ) 

7.  Remedies  for  strikes. — Mr.  Beaman  does  not  think  that  fully  cordial  relations 
between  employer  and  employed  will  come  before  the  millennium.  He  does  not 
believe  that  the  sources  of  friction  can  be  entirely  removed.     (266. ) 

Mr.  Coates  considers  that  there  is  only  one  solution  of  the  warfare  between  the 
employer  and  the  wage-earner,  namel v,  *  *  a  complete  change  from  the  competitive  sys- 
tem to  the  cooperative  system,  or  public  ownership;  that  is,  the  State  placing  the  means 
of  production  and  the  means  of  enjoying  that  production  in  the  hands  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen."  Organized  labor  is  working  largely  along  this  line;  that  is,  its  prin- 
cipal object  is  to  eliminate  the  competition  between  the  wage-earners,  and  remove 
them  from  the  competitive  state  to  cooperative  state.     (246.) 

8.  Boycotts. — Mr.  Coates,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  con- 
siders the  boycott  a  natural  procedure.  It  is  used  in  Colorado  and  known  as  a  boy- 
cott. There  is  a  law  against  it  in  the  State,  associated  with  a  law  against  blacklisting; 
but  neither  feature  of  the  law  has  been  effective.  Only  one  or  two  attempts  have 
been  made  by  organized  labor,  however,  since  the  passage  of  the  law,  to  enforce  a 
boycott.     (248.) 
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Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  says  that  the  boycott  is  not  nearly  so 
effective  a  weapon  for  the  men  as  the  blacklist  is  for  the  employers.  When  the 
question  is  settled  the  boycott  is  off,  but  the  blacklist  remains.  Tne  witness  seenu) 
to  r^;ard  the  antiboycott  law  as  unjust  to  workingmen.  The  boycott  is  not  intended 
to  work  permanent  mjury,  but  only  to  secure  the  righting  of  a  wrong  by  temporary 
pressure.     (360,  351.  V 

Mr.  Clabk,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  says  that  he  regards  the  boycott 
as  he  does  the  strike,  as  a  weapon  to  be  used  onl^  as  a  last  resort.  ''If  I  could  not 
effect  a  settlement  in  any  other  way  than  by  stnke,  then  I  would  say  that  I  would 
strike.  If  I  could  not  make  the  stnke  effect  a  settlement  with  the  employer,  then  I 
would  apply  the  boycott.''  If  corporations  could  be  prevented  from  blacklisiting,  he 
would  be  willing  to  refrain  from  boycotting.     (327. ) 

Mr.  Davis  says  that  the  boycott  has  been  attempted  only  once  in  a  formal  fashion 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  seeking  to  prevent  the  sale  of  nonunion  coal.  Owing 
to  the  wide  dijtribution  of  coal  markete,  ite  success  was  very  questionable^  but  it  was 
not  tried  long  enough  to  prove  its  efficiency.  The  witness  does  not  consider  it  wise 
for  labor  unions  to  defy  the  law,  but,  if  it  can  be  kept  within  tho  law,  the  boycott  is 
justified  in  extreme  cases.  It  is  better  to  endure  wrong  than  to  violate  the  law. 
(128.) 

Mr.  Stephenson  states  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  influence  the  public  to 
buy  union-mined  coal  in  preference  to  nonunion-mined  coal,  especially  the  unfair 
product  of  West  Virginia  and  parts  of  Vii^ginia  and  Kentucky.     (22. ) 

F.  Joint  conferences,  conciliation  and  arbitration.  (See  also  p. 
cxxxiv.J — 1,  OeneraUy. — ^Mr.  Coatbs  says  that  conciliation  and  arbitration  are  two 
great  principles  of  oi^ganized  labor,  and  are  always  used  to  their  fullest  extent  when- 
ever tnere  is  a  strike.  In  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  cases  they  are  used  with  Kood 
results.  Most  of  the  differences,  except  those  with  great  corporations,  are  settled  by 
arbitration  and  conciliation  between  employers  and  me  committees  of  the  men.  Mr. 
Coates  sees  little  benefit  in  volimtary  arbitration,  although  it  has  been  used  bene- 
ficially in  some  instances.  He  has  not  made  up  his  mind  whether  he  favors  compul- 
sory arbitration  or  not.     (249,  250. ) 

Mr.  Brooks  believes  in  conciliation  between  rer>resentatives  of  labor  and  capital. 
Where  the  parties  once  become  inflamed  in  their  disputes,  it  is  too  late  for  arbitra- 
tion. Conciliation  has  usually  proved  successful  in  the  antnracite  region.  The  wit- 
ness by  reasoning  with  his  men  can  show  them  'he  impossibility  of  paying  wages 
higher  than  those  of  competitors.     (165. ) 

Mr.  Stephenson  says  tne  United  Mine  Workers  seek  to  adjust  differences  with 
employers  by  meeting  of  joint  committees.  No  permanent  arrangement  for  such 
committees  is  made,  but  it  is  undertaken  in  each  case  as  a  temporary  measure.  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  bv  State  authority  is  advocated  where  joint  committees  can  not 
reach  affreements.     (23. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  arrange  with  operators  for  settle- 
ment of  disputes  by  |oint  meeting  of  representatives.  The  national  executive  board 
of  the  miners'  orgamzation  has  power  to  abitrate.  No  difficulty  has  been  encoun- 
tered in  securing  acceptance  of  decisions  by  members.     (35,  36.) 

Mr.  Davis  says  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  make  it  a  policy  to  negotiate  with 
their  employers  b^  joint  committees,  and  in  default  of  success  to  arbitrate,  the  final 
resort  being  to  stnke.  Their  preference  is  for  arbitration  boards  selected  by  them- 
selves rather  than  for  State  Doards.  The  witness  knows  of  no  instance  where  the 
miners  have  refused  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  arbitrators.     (131.) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  declares  that  conciliation  and  arbitration 
are  of  no  avail  under  existing  conditions.  The  employers  refuse  to  arbitrate,  and 
when  they  do  submit  to  arbitration,  if  the  decision  is  against  them,  they  refuse  to 
obey  it.  In  the  Louisville,  Colo.,  coal  mining  district  such  a  case  occurred  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  The  witness  does  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which  work- 
ingmen  have  refused  to  accept  the  award  of  a  board  of  arbitration.     (349. ) 

Mr.  Juan,  commissioner  oi  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  declares  that 
arbitration  or  conciliation  ought  imder  ordinary  circumstances  to  be  purely  voluntary 
and  to  be  carried  on  within  me  particular  industry  involved  in  dispute.  Moreover, 
efforts  at  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  should  be  undertaken  before  actual  cessation 
of  labor,  rather  than  afterwards.  Disputes  should  be  settled  as  promptly  as  possible 
and  as  near  their  source  as  possible.  Differences  usually  arise  not  so  much  Ix^cause 
principles  are  in  dispute,  as  because  employers  and  employees  misunderstand  one 
another  and  conduct  th  ''ir  negotiations  in  a  bungling  manner.  It  is  a  benefit  to  the 
employer  as  well  as  to  the  employee  that  wages  should  be  fair  and  conditions  satisfac- 
tory. If  emplovers  and  employees  would  only  get  toother  in  friendly  conference 
95  per  cent  of  their  differences  could  \ye  peacefully  adjusted.  The  witness  believes 
that  more  and  more  industrial  peace  will  supplant  industnal  strife. 
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The  witness  thinks  that  there  should  be  a  strong  national  organization  of  employers 
and  employees  whose  purpose  it  should  be  to  further  conciliation  and  arbitration  in 
ail  trades.  A  movement  m  this  direction  has  already  been  b^un.  The  National 
Civic  Federation  held  a  conference  on  arbitration  in  Chicago  in  December,  1900,  and 
it  was  found  that  representatives  of  emploveis  and  emplo^rees  were  practically  in 
accord  in  desiring  the  establishment  of  methods  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  A 
further  conference  was  held  at  New  York  in  1901.  A  national  organization  of  the 
sort  proposed  ought  not  ordinarily  itself  to  arbitrate  or  conciliate,  but  it  should 
endeavor  to  bring  together  the  leaders  of  the  workingmen  and  employers  so  that 
they  could  agree  upon  certain  principles  which  could  be  followed  by  various  other 
oiiganizations.  For  example,  they  could  form  a  public  opinion  which  would  Xve 
opposed  to  the  use  of  the  sympathetic  strike.     (686,  687. ) 

2.  State  boards. — According  to  Mr.  Ross,  the  state  board  of  arbitration  of  Illinois 
has  accomplished  much  good,  especially  in  the  way  of  mediation  and  conciliation. 
It  has  hitherto  lacked  the  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  but  a  recent  law  has  increased  its  power.  It  has  also  been  provided 
that  in  ca^e  of  agreement  to  arbitrate,  the  decision  of  the  board  shall  be  final,  refusal 

o  comply  being  punishable  as  contempt  of  court,  although  the  punishment  does  not 
include  imprisonment.  The  board  consists  of  three  members  and  is  substantially 
nonpartisan.  The  witness  thinks  that  arbitration  by  State  Ixmrds  is  somewhat  more 
effective  than  by  joint  committees,  although  that  method  is  favored  also.  Compul- 
sory arbitration  is  to  be  deprecated  unless  the  interests  of  the  community  are  enoan- 
gered  by  the  failure  of  the  parties  to  agree.     (182,  183.) 

Mr.  Hammond,  Hecretary  of  state  of  Utah,  says  that  that  State  has  an  arbitration 
law.  providing  for  a  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  whose  members  are  to  l>e 
paid  for  the  time  devoted  to  such  service.  The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  board, 
whenever  it  hears  of  a  contemplated  strike,  to  try  to  adjust  the  matter.  Their 
services  have  not  been  needed  since  the  law  was  passed.     (620,  622. ) 

Mr.  Wright,  of  the  executive  lx)ard  of  the  Smelter  Men's  Union,  states  that  in  the 
smelter  men's  strike  the  men  have  submitted  their  case  to  the  State  boani  of  arbitra- 
tion. At  the  date  of  Mr.  Wright's  testimony  the  board  was  investigating  the  matter. 
The  employers  have  not  consented  to  arbitration  by  the  board.     (307. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  mentions  a  case  in  which  a 
demand  for  advance  of  wages  was  submitted  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration  of  Colo- 
rado, and  decided  in  favor  of  the  men,  but  the  decision  of  the  board  was  repudiate<l 
by  the  employers.  This  led  him  to  think  that  the  State  board  of  arbitration  is  of 
very  little  benefit  to  the  men,  so  long  as  the  employers  can  not  be  compelled  to  abide 
by  its  decisions.  He  refers  to  another  case,  however,  in  which  a  decision  favoraV)le 
to  the  men  was  loyally  obeyed  by  the  employing  company.     (324,  325.) 

Mr.  MuLLiNs,  an  Ohio  coal  operator,  says  the  miners  and  operators  have  sought 
usually  to  adjust  differences  by  conciliation,  and  strikes  have  been  resorted  to  only 
where  this  fails.  A  strike  of  1894  in  the  Massillon  district  led  to  the  intervention 
by  the  State  board  of  arbitration,  and  finally  the  disputants  agreed  to  form  a  local 
committee  of  3  arbitrators.  The  settlement  made,  however,  was  unsatisfactory  to 
the  miners,  and  they  did  not  immediately  accept  it  The  miners  are  usually  ready 
to  accept  the  intervention  of  this  Ohio  State  board.     (167,  173.) 

Mr.  Dalzell,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  knows  of  no 
case  where  the  miners  have  agreed  to  arbitrate  and  have  then  refused  to  obey  the 
decision.  In  the  case  of  the  recent  Virden  strike  in  Illinois,  however,  the  operators 
agreed  to  submit  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration,  but  when 
the  decision  was  made  they  refuseci  to  comply  with  it,  claiming  that  it  did  not  cover 
the  ground  which  they  had  agreed  to  arbitrate.     (118. ) 

Mr.  Dalzell  thinks  there  is  danger  that  State  boards  will  be  subject  to  political 
influences,  and  it  would  be  preferable  that  the  parties  to  labor  dispute  should  them- 
selves select  the  arbitrators.     ( 118. ) 

3.  Enforanfuent  of  avxirds. — Mr.  Dalzbll,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association,  considers  strikes  injurious  both  to  capital  and  to  labor.  They  resemble 
methods  of  physical  conflict  and  highway  robbery.  The  employer  loses  on  his 
investment,  both  by  its  lying  idle  and  by  deterioration,  while  the  emplovees  lose 
their  time.  The  sensible  way  to  settle  differences  is  by  arbitration,  'the  l)est 
method  perhaps  would  be  to  allow  the  disputing  parties  to  choose  their  own  arbitra- 
tors and  then  to  provide  for  enforcing  the  awards,  provided  both  parties  had  agreed 
in  asking  for  the  arbitration.  The  diflJiculty  regarding  arbitration  is  that  the  em- 
ployers, oeing  financially  responsible,  can  be  compelled  to  carry  out  the  awards, 
whde  individual  laborers  and  labor  organizations  can  not  be  effecuvely  held  to  doing 
so.  The  witness  therefore  advocates  tlie  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  with  a  cap- 
ital stock,  which  he  tMnks  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  them  to  subscribe.    Unions 
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ooald  then  be  punished  by  fine  for  failure  to  obey  orders  of  arbitrators,  and  as  a  last 
resort  their  charters  could  be  taken  away.  The  witness  would  advocate  compelling 
trade  unions  to  incorporate,  and  thinks  this  would  be  just  since  they  have  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  trusts  or  combinations  of  capital.  Incorporation  of  employers' 
organizations  would  not  be  necessary,  because  the  individual  employers  are  respon- 
sible. At  present  asreements  as  to  wages,  etc.,  are  usually  signed  by  the  employers 
individually,  but  only  b}r  representatives  of  the  trade  unions.     (116,  117.) 

Mr.  Pbarcb,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  agreements  between  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  the  coal  operators  provide  for  conciliation  or  discussion 
by  joint  committees  as  to  points  of  difference,  and  for  arbitration  where  neceasarv. 
The  State  boards  of  arbitration  have  worked  satisfactorily,  although  the  mine  work- 
ers have  not  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  them.  Compulsory  arbitration  might  be 
desirable  where  a  strike  of  miners  would  inteHere  with  the  business  of  the  country, 
but  usually  public  opinion  is  sufficient  to  enforce  the  awards  of  the  arbitrators.    (96. ) 

Mr.  MrrcHELL  thinks  that  State  and  national  boards  of  arbitration  shoula  be 
established  with  power  to  investigate  any  dispute  between  employers  and  employees 
on  request  of  either  party,  compelling  testimony.  Award  should  not  be  compulsory, 
but  public  sentiment  would  usually  practically  enforce  it.  Compulsory  awards  are 
objectionable  because  employees  would  have  ultimately  to  be  imprisoned  to  com- 
pel obedience,  and  because  unwarranted  demands  on  each  side  would  be  encour- 
aged.    (35.) 

4.  CompuUory  arbitraUon. — Mr.  Callis,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County,  and 
formerly  a  coal  miner,  says  that  Utah  has  an  arbitration  law,  and  that  it  was  once 
put  in  force  in  a  difficulty  over  some  public  works,  but  he  has  never  heard  of  its 
Deing  used  in  any  difficulty  among  the  coal  miners.  He  does  not  believe  that  com- 
pulsory arbitration  is  desirable  at  the  present  time,  though  we  shall  gradually  come 
to  it.  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  in  case  a  mine  owner  said  he  could  not  work  his 
mine  at  the  wages  fixed  by  an  arbitration  board,  that  the  court  appoint  a  receiver  to 
see  if  the  court  and  the  people  could  not  work  the  mine  at  a  pront  The  conditions 
are  probably  not  ripe,  however,  for  such  a  step.     (634, 635. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  thinks  that  compulsory  arbitration 
would  save  strikes,  lockouts,  and  large  expense  and  hardship  to  the  employees.  If 
the  award  was  against  the  employer,  and  ne  took  the  ground  that  he  could  not  run 
his  mine  at  a  profit,  and  therefore  closed  it  down,  the  State  should  take  the  property 
under  the  right  of  eminent  domain  and  run  it  for  the  people.     (351. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  thinks  that  *'even  if  it  does 
interfere  with  our  individual  liberty  a  little,  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  have  a  law 
passed  compelling  employee  and  employer  to  submit  their  differences  to  a  board  of 
arbitration  and  to  compel  them  to  abide  by  the  decision.'*  He  seems  to  have  chiefly 
in  mind  the  desirability  of  compelling  emplovers  to  submit  to  the  award  of  arbi- 
trators.    (329.) 

Mr.  Smith,  aeputy  State  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  declares  that  strikes  are 
a  form  of  warfare  and  involve  the  destruction  of  wealth,  or  at  least  cessation  of  pro- 
duction. The  interests  of  the  general  public  are  almost  always  involved,  and  the 
witness  sees  no  reason  why  the  parties  snould  not  be  compelled  to  submit  their  dif- 
ferences to  an  impartial  tribunal  and  abide  by  its  decision.  No  person  is  privileged 
to  do  exactly  as  he  wishes.  Although  compulsory  arbitration  might  at  first  tempt 
one  side  or  the  other  to  make  frivolous  complaints,  the  established  tribunal  could 
refuse  to  consider  such  complaints  altogether  and  would  thus  ultimately  check  them. 
In  the  last  analysis  compulsory  arbitration  means  the  settlement  of  wages  by  law; 
but  Mr.  Smith  thinks  this  would  be  acceptable  to  organized  labor.     (215, 216. ) 

Mr.  JusTi,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  the 
conferences  on  arbitration  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Civic  Federation 
have  been  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration,  and  have  also  preferred  the  work  of 
trade  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  to  that  of  State  boards.  The  decrees  of 
State  boards  under  present  laws  can  not  be  enforced,  and  are  therefore  of  little  value. 
These  boards  are  not  resiiected  as  trade  boards  are.  The  Illinois  board  of  arbitra- 
tion has  not  had  a  single  case  referred  to  it  by  the  joint  action  of  employers  and 
enii)loyees  during  the  past  year. 

The  witness  thinks  tnat  ordinarily  public  opinion  is  powerful  enough  to  compel 
the  one  party  to  a  labor  dispute  to  enter  upon  conciliatory  measures  or  to  submit  to 
arbitration  in  case  the  other  party  shows  itself  willing  to  ao  so.  In  the  case  of  quasi- 
public  corporations,  the  interruption  of  whose  service  has  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
public,  some  legislation  may  be  necessary  to  compel  the  parties  to  endeavor  to  con- 
ciliate, or  at  any  rate  to  provide  for  compulsory  investigation  as  to  the  causes  of  dis- 
putes. In  no  case  woula  the  witness  have  compulsory  arbitration  with  enforcement 
of  the  decision.     (687,  688. ) 
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Mr.  Lbb,  commifisioner  of  minee  of  Ck)loTado,  is  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration. 
The  partiefl  concerned  understand  the  question  at  issue  better  than  outsiders.  A 
man  who  has  a  lai^e  investment  does  not  want  some  third  party  who  has  no  inter- 
est to  decide  for  him  what  he  shall  do.     (232. ) 

Mr.  McKay,  of  the  executive  board  of  tne  United  Mine  Workers,  declares  that  his 
organization  favors  arbitration  by  joint  committees  and  by  State  boards,  but  not 
compulsory  arbitration.     (66.) 

On  the  other  hand,  where  many  people  besides  the  parties  to  the  conflict  are  inter- 
ested in  a  labor  trouble,  Mr.  Davis,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
thinks  it  is  justifiable  to  compel  arbitration  and  also  to  enforce  the  award  of  arbi- 
trators by  compulsion.  A  penalty  might  have  to  be  inflicted  on  men  who  refuse  to 
work  according  to  the  terras  prescribed.  The  witness  knows  of  no  case,  however, 
where  miners  have  not  complied  with  the  decrees  of  arbitrators  without  compulsion. 
(131.) 

0.  Hours  of  labor  (see  also  Hours  of  labor  under  Labor  in  Western  mims, 
p.  Lxxii,  and  under  Coal  mining,  p.  cxxx) . — Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  thinks  that  laws  should  be  enacted  establishing  a  universal  8-hour 
day.  It  would  give  workmen  opportunity  to  develop  and  improve  themselves  and 
would  give  employment  to  many,  thus  preventing  cnnie  and  other  evils.  The  best 
methoa  of  accomplishing  this  result  would  be  for  the  Government  to  limit  the  hours 
on  all  public  work  to  8,  and  to  purchase  only  products  produced  under  the  8-hour 
system.     (47. ) 

Mr.  Wright,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Rmeltermen*s  Union,  believes  that  no 
question  is  now  so  important  to  the  workmen  as  an  8-hour  working  day.  He  appar- 
ently considers  that  the  8-hour  day  should  be  obtained,  if  possible,  even  if  some- 
what serious  concessions  in  wages  are  necessary.     (321.^ 

Mr.  Terhune  regards  a  imiversal  8-hour  law  as  one  oi  the  remedies  for  unemploy- 
ment.    (600.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  believes  that  men  ought  not  to 
work  overtime  unless  in  case  of  emergency.     (330. ) 

Mr.  Smith,  deputy  commissioner  of lalx>r  of  Colorado,  thinks  that  where  working- 
men  make  a  practice  of  working  7  days  in  the  week  it  soon  comes  about  that  they 
get  no  more  pay  than  if  they  work  only  6.     (220,  226. ) 

H.  Employers'  liability. — Mr.  Ross  believes  that  there  is  need  of  uniform 
laws  regarding  the  liability  of  employers,  and  favors  their  enactment  by  Congress. 
The  development  of  industrial  interests  increases  the  need  of  protecting  the  laborers. 
The  courts  apply  the  doctrine  of  fellow-servants  and  of  contributory  negligence  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  Enforce  liability  under  the  common 
law.     (189,  190.) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  believes  that  at  some  future  time  it  will 
be  best  for  the  employers  or  the  people  generally  to  be  taxed  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  injured  employees,  but  that  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  this  change.  At  pres- 
ent the  situation  in  Pennsylvania  is  fairly  satisfactory  for  the  employees,  since  under 
the  mining  laws  great  precaution  to  secure  safety  must  be  taken  by  the  operators,  in 
default  of  which  the^  oecome  liable  for  injuries.     (88.) 

Mr.  Dalzell,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  deprecates  any 
attempt  to  compel  the  employer  to  assume  the  ordinary  hazards  of  employment, 
e8i>ecially  where  accidents  may  be  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  injured  employee  or  to 
his  violation  of  laws  or  rules.  But  laws  for  protecting  life  can  not  be  too  stringent. 
(114.) 

Mr.  CoATES,  president  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor,  has  not  seen  any  great 
benefits  coining  from  emplovers'  liability  laws,  because  the  employer  generally  com- 
pels the  workman  to  have  fiimwlf  insured  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  relieve  the 
employer  from  liability.  This  is  a  hardship  on  the  employee.  He  should  be  allowed 
to  insure  himself  in  liis  own  way.  Many  have  insurance  in  fraternal  organizations. 
Mr.  Coates  does  not  consider,  however,  that  it  is  through  a  defect  in  the  law  that 
employers  are  able  to  escape  liability.  The  exj^erience  of  labor  in  various  Statt^ii  has 
been  that  it  is  hard  to  make  the  law  effective.  Organized  laborers,  however,  desire 
such  a  law.     (258,  259.) 

1.  Cooperation. — Mr.  Coates  says  that  there  is  some  industrial  copartnership 
in  Colorado,  largely  in  retail  stores.  The  results  seem  to  be  satisfactory,  and  such 
enterprises  perhaps  bring  better  conditions.  The  system  is  not  operated  to  any 
extent  in  the  State.     He  wishes  it  was.     (257.) 

Acconling  to  Mr.  Smith  there  have  been  several  cooi-)erative  experiments  in  Colo- 
rado, especially  cooi)erative  stores.  There  is  at  present  a  cooperative  colony  at  Pinon 
which  has  met  with  fair  though  not  perfect  success.    In  the  cattle  business,  although 
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there  is  no  common  ownership,  there  is  considerable  cooperation  in  herding  the 
cattle.     (221.) 

Mr.  Clabk,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  two  coal  mines  have 
been  worked  on  the  cooperative  svstem  in  Colorado  with  very  good  results.  The 
miners  did  not  own  the  land,  but  tney  leased  it  on  a  royaltv.  One  of  these  mines 
was  bought  out,  both  the  land  and  the  lease,  when  the  Northern  Goal  Company  was 
formed.    The  other  is  still  running  on  the  cooperative  plan.     (334. ) 

Mr.  Allbn  states  that  there  is  no  cooperation  in  mining  in  Utah,  except  possibly 
in  prospecting  and  developing  a  mine.  There  are  stores  in  Utah  which  are  called 
cooperative,  but  they  are  really  stock  stores,     f  572. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  believes  that  it  would  be  well  if  the 
workingmen  would  cooperate  with  r^;ard  to  everything  that  they  use  and  handle. 
It  would  be  more  beneficial,  however,  if  the  Government  would  undertake  it.  There 
is  not,  he  believes,  a  fair  illustration  of  a  cooperative  enterprise  in  Colorado.     (355.) 

Mr.  MrrcHBLL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  his  organization 
has  taken  no  definite  ground  in  favor  of  productive  cooperation,  but  it  favors  cooper- 
ative stores,  and  allows  members  of  cooperative  mining  companies  to  retain  member- 
ship in  the  organization.  Miners  have  often  established  cooperative  stores,  but 
where  they  compete  with  company  stores  those  who  patronize  them  often  find  their 
conditions  of  employment  made  unfavorable.     (44,  49,  50. ) 

Mr.  Beaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  does  not  think 
that  cooperation  can  be  put  on  a  practical  and  successful  basis  d^  making  workmen 
either  jomt  partners  or  stockholders,  for  three  reasons:  (1)  The  dividends  are  usually 
below  the  local  interest  rates,  and  would  not  be  acceptable  to  small  capitalists;  (2) 
there  are  times  of  loss  when  loans  can  not  be  procured  and  owners  must  put  up  their 
own  money  to  save  the  business;  (3)  Nearly  or  quite  90  per  cent  of  business  enter- 
prises result  in  failure  and  either  total  or  partial  loss  of  the  capital  involved.  Hence 
it  is  too  risky.  Cooperation  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  employer  if  it  were 
practicable.     (281. ) 

J*  Profit  tliarlnd* — ^Mr.  Bobinson  is  inclined  to  believe  that  there  will  come 
more  general  arrangements  for  a  division  of  profits  with  the  laborer.  The  Camp- 
bell's Creek  Coal  Company  has  such  a  system,  and  it  works  well.     (17.) 

H.*  Labor-gaTlng  machinery — general  eflTects  (see  also  pp.  xlii,  lxi, 
cxvi). — Mr.  Wbight,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union^  says  that 
the  smelter  workmen  have  not  received  any  benefit  from  labor-saving  devices,  either 
in  the  improvement  of  their  health  or  in  the  lessening  of  their  burdens.  Machinery 
reduces  tne  labor,  but  it  is  not  always  a  benefit  to  the  laboring  men.  It  reduces 
permanently  the  chances  for  work.  The  witness  admits  thac  the  demand  for  prod- 
ucts, and  so  the  demand  for  labor,  is  increased  by  the  cheaper  production  which 
machinery  makes  possible,  and  that  in  the  end  the  tendency  may  be  to  shorten  the' 
hours  of  labor  and  to  raise  wages.  He  thinks  that  profits  must  be  increased  by  labor- 
saving  machinery ,  but  that  the  men  are  not  receiving  their  proportion  of  the  benefits, 
except  as  to  the  higher  skilled  labor  required  to  run  the  machinery.  He  seems  to 
attribute  the  advance  of  wages,  which  he  admits  to  have  existed  upon  the  whole, 
chiefiy  to  increasing  education  and  skill.     (314,  315.) 

Mr.  Smith  believes  that  machinery  tends  to  throw  employees  out  of  work  tempo- 
rarily, and  in  most  cases  permanently,  and  also  to  make  the  individual  much  more 
dependent  upon  others.  A  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  should  go  along  with 
improvements  in  machinery.     (226.) 

Mr.  Tbrhune  considers  that  labor-saving  appliances  diminish,  on  the  whole  and 
|)ermanentiy,  the  demand  for  labor.    (605.) 

Mr.  Ross  believes  that  the  larger  use  of  machinery  increases  employment  and 
wa^  and  tends  to  decrease  the  hours  of  labor.  He  speaks  especially  of  the  effects 
of  improved  printing  machinery.  The  cheaper  cost  of  production  by  machine 
methc^a  creates  a  great  demand  for  products  and  increases  employment  in  the  induH- 
try  itself  and  in  tne  subsidiary  industries  dependent  upon  it.  The  United  States 
(tensus  shows  a  marked  increase  in  employment  and  wages  from  1880  to  1890. 
(186,  189.) 

Li.  1>runkennem  and  the  liquor  traflle. — Mr.  Mabcy,  an  independent 
anthracite  operator,  says  that  it  is  hani  to  get  work  done  for  a  day  or  two  after  pay 
days  and  holidays.  He  has  known  drunkenness  to  be  so  general  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  operate  the  mine.  It  is  more  noticeable  among  the  Hungarians  and 
Slavs  and  Poles,  because  they  are  more  numerous;  he  is  not  prepared  to  say  that 
they  are  more  given  to  it  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  than  other  nationalities. 
He  does  not  know  that  the  irregular  hours  of  work  promote  drunkenness.  It 
depends  od  the  man.    If  a  man  wants  to  get  dnmk,  he  will.    Drunkenness  is  more 
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characteristic  of  the  inferior  clasB  of  miners  whose  annual  earnings  are  very  low. 
Lost  time  and  inability  to  work  keep  their  wages  low.  A  man  who  earns  only  $300 
a  year,  though  he  has  a  family  to  support,  may  go  on  three  drunks  a  month.  The 
children  of  these  shiftless  miners  generally  work  to  help  out  the  family  expenses, 
and  often  the  wives  also.    They  may  have  a  boarder  or  two.     (671,  672.) 

Mr.  Beaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  states  that  though 
the  habits  of  the  miners  do  not  greatly  differ  from  those  of  other  laboring  men,  or 
even  of  the  population  as  a  whole,  the  temptations  of  the  saloons  are  the  cause  of 
much  idleness  and  loss,  and  of  much  suffenng  to  the  families  of  the  men.  If  the 
legislature  would  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  at  or  near  the  mines,  it 
would  do  more  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  miners  than  any  other  law  that 
could  be  passed.     (276,  277,  289.) 

HI.  Remedies  for  unemployment. — ^Mr.  Terhune  suggests  as  a  chief  rem- 
edy for  unemployment  a  universal  ^hour  law.  He  would  also  diminish  the  number 
of  acres  of  public  land  that  can  be  entered  under  the  free  homestead  law.  He  thinks 
that  the  increase  of  the  Army  has  contributed  to  diminish  unemployment.     (600. ) 

Ji»  Small  value  of  legislation. — Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  has  no  faith  in  legislation  as  a  means  of  benefiting  workingmen.  He 
believes  that  the  only  way  for  the  laboring  people  to  get  anything  is  through  organi- 
zation, and  that  through  organization  they  can  succeed  in  enforang  their  demands. 
(334,  338. ) 

O.  IVorkmen  in  public  office.— Mr.  Callis,  county  attorney  of  Summit 
Coimty,  and  until  recently  a  coal  miner,  says  that  the  miners  and  laborers  have  had 
a  very  fair  representation  in  the  two  last  legislatures  of  Utah.  He  himself  wajs  a 
member  two  years  ago.     (632,  634. ) 

Vn.  MISCEIiliANEOXXS  aXTESTIONS. 

A.  Industrial  combinations  (see  also  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany j  p.  XLiii;  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company ^  "p.  xlvi;  operations  of  the  Siandard 
Oil  Ckmpanyf  p.  xlvii;  Comhinaiio7i8f  under  Conditions  of  the  coal  trader  p.  cxii).  1. 
Effects  generally. — Mr.  Terhune,  a  mining  engineer,  believew  that  a  great  industrial 
combination  like  the  smelter  trust,  if  freed  from  competition,  might  lower  the  wages 
of  labor,  and  would  not  offer  the  same  incentive  to  improvement  and  invention  as 
competing  concerns.  He  is  unfavorable  to  any  condition  that  prevents  competition 
and  artificially  raises  prices,  but  does  not  think  that  all  consolidations  have  done 
these  things.  The  growth  of  large  businesses  is  an  element  of  progress,  and  we  can 
hardly  forbid  a  man  to  do  a  large  business  instead  of  a  small  one.  The  great  com- 
binations can  effect  the  same  production  with  less  expense  and  with  less  labor.  If 
men  are  thrown  out  of  employment  by  them,  make  the  8-hour  law  universal,  and 
absorb  the  men  again.     (599-601. ) 

Mr.  Terhune  states  that  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  smelter  trust  was  extreme 
competition.  Kates  for  the  treatment  of  ore  had  been  so  reduced  that  they  would 
haraly  cover  the  expenses.     (600,  601.) 

Mr.  Grant,  of  the  smelters'  trust,  in  connection  with  his  discussion  of  that  oiigani- 
zation,  declares  that  combinations  generally  are  likely  to  be  btmeficial  to  capital  and 
to  labor  as  well.  Combination  is  the  economic  tendency  of  the  age  and  can  not  be 
prevented.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  ruinous  competition  and  to  enable  capital  to  get 
a  reasonable  interest.  Where  competition  is  unduly  active,  expenses  nave  to  oe 
reduced  on  all  sides;  labor  and  the  producers  of  raw  material  suffer.  Economies 
can  be  made  l)y  combination,  and  to  some  extent  prices  can  be  regulated,  although 
not  necessarily  increased  to  the  consumer.     (195,  196,  201,  202.) 

Mr.  Newhousr,  manag-er  of  the  Philadel])hia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
states  that  the  consolidation  of  an  industrv  to  the  excluHioii  of  all  competition,  wouul 
he  bad,  but  that  he  considers  a  consolidation  of  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  produc- 
tion very  good.  It  does  not  wipe  out  competition,  and  at  the  same  time  it  cheapen>s 
production.  A  concern  controlling  70  per  cent  of  an  article  is  not  in  a  position  to 
control  competition.  The  other  concerns,  which  use  the  other  30  per  c«nt  of  the 
raw  product,  are  in  the  market  and  operating  continuously,  and  if  prices  go  up  they 
will  mcrease  their  plant;  so  that  there  will  he  a  prompt  and  effective  competition  to 
restrain  excessive  chai>res.  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  sugar  trust,  and  the 
whisky  trust  are  r^?arded  by  the  witness  as  instances  of  combinations  that  have  had 
such  favorable  effects.  It  is  true  that  these  trusts  have  crushed  competitors  out  of 
business;  but  in  those  cases  there  has  been  no  margin  in  production,  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  lower  prices.     "As  soon  as  the  trust  crushes 
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out  all  oppoeition  and  raises  prices,  so  that  there  is  a  better  margin  and  a  eood  invest- 
ment, competition  starts  up  again,  and  the  prices  consequently  go  down.''  Besides, 
credit  must  be  nven  for  tne  enormous  amount  of  capital  inve^ed,  for  the  time  lost 
in  building  up  the  business,  and  for  the  brains  and  mtelligence  of  the  people  who 
control  trusts.  ''All  that  a  trust  demands,  as  a  rule,  and  under  proper  conditions,  is 
a  certain  interest  on  its  investment,  and  when  it  gets  that  it  is  satisned."  (301,  303, 
304.) 

The  most  important  combination  of  capital  in  the  mining  business  in  Colorado  is 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  Mr.  Smith,  deputy  State  labor  commissioner 
of  Colorado,  has  no  doubt  that  it  has  closed  mines  lees  advantageously  situated,  and 
that  to  some  extent  competing  producers  have  been  unable  to  operate  their  plants  on 
account  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  combination.  Generally  speaking,  the 
witness  thinks  that  combinations  are  likelv  to  enable  their  managers  to  control  the 
prices  of  products  and  to  depress  w^^,  while  the  conditions  under  which  workmen 
get  employment  are  made  more  diflScult.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  control  trusts  and  all  forms  of  monopoly.     (225. ) 

Mr.  Beaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  thinks  that  the 
current  denunciation  of  trusts  is  largely  insincere  and  the  result  of  political  ambition. 
The  trusts  are  organized  and  carried  on  by  the  political  leaders  whose  platforms  con- 
demn them  most  severely.  The  witness  mentions  various  combinations,  including 
those  of  the  potato  and  melon  growers  of  Colorado,  whose  products  have  declined  in 
price  since  the  combinations  were  formed.  It  is  true  that  trusts  buy  up  concerns 
and  close  some  of  them  and  throw  people  out  of  employment;  but  since  90  per  cent 
of  business  enterprises  have  failed  from  overcompetition  and  overcapitalization,  not 
only  throwing  men  out  of  employment  but  leaving  them  and  their  creditors  unpaid, 
he  thinks  that  the  closing  of  some  establishments  t)y  the  trusts  is  not  the  worst  pos- 
sible disaster.  Nor  is  the  increase  of  prices  invariably  or  generally  bad.  Too  low 
prices  mean  correspondingly  low  wages  and  conseouent  hardship  for  the  workmen 
and  inability  to  buy  supplies,  so  continuing  the  chain  of  evil  around  the  circle  of 
business,  llie  witness  does  not  claim  to  know  and  does  not  believe  anyone  knows 
whether  in  the  long  run  the  trusts  will  work  for  good  or  evil.     (282.) 

Mr.  Hill,  a  smelter  operator  and  oil  refiner  of  Colorado,  regards  the  control  of 
vast  industries  by  a  few  as  extremely  dangerous  to  the  genenu  welfare.  The  pur- 
pose of  it  is  to  increase  profits,  and  he  believes  that  the  effect  is  to  raise  prices,  to 
lower  wi^es,  and  to  increase  the  congestion  of  population  in  great  cities.     (373,  374. ) 

Mr.  Hill  believes,  however,  taking  the  city  of  Denver  as  an  example,  tnat  street 
railways  can  be  better  operated  bv  one  company  than  bv  two.     (388.) 

Mr.  Dalzsll,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators  Association,  deprecates  the 
attempt  to  form  any  combination  or  trust  in  the  coal-mining  business.  He  believes 
that  all  combinations  tend  ultimately  to  throw  many  men  out  of  employment,  espe- 
cially accountants,  salesmen,  and  managers,  and  also  common  laborers;  to  destroy 
competition,  and  raise  prices.  The^  are  a  danger  to  American  institutions.    (114.) 

Mr.  CoATEs,  president  of  the  Coiorado  Federation  of  Labor,  says  that  every  pres- 
ent tendency  is  toward  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  that 
trust  combinations  have  a  tendencv  to  increase  this  concentration.  He  does  not  con- 
sider concentration  of  ownership  bad  in  itself.  If  ownership  were  concentrated  in 
the  State,  he  believes  that  sucn  concentration  would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole 
people.  There  would  be  the  same  concentration  of  management  that  we  have  now, 
out  an  equal  and  beneficial  distribution  of  the  product  The  evil  is  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  product  by  a  few  individuals.     (255. ) 

Mr.  Allsn,  a  Utah  mine  manager,  believes  that  the  formation  of  trusts  lowers  the 
cost  of  production  and  is  a  forward  step  in  commerce  and  industry.  The  important 
question  is.  Who  shall  control  the  trust,  and  for  whose  benefit?  Regulation  mi^ht 
control  the  material  evils  of  trusts,  but  would  not  affect  the  greatest  damage  which 
they  do  under  existing  conditions,  namely,  the  closing  of  opportunities  for  superior 
men.  Mr.  Allen  hol(&  that  in  order  that  idl  the  people  may  have  a  chance  to  rise  in 
these  lines  of  industry,  as  well  as  that  all  the  people  may  share  the  benefits  of  the 
ecocomies  which  the  trusts  effect^  it  is  necessary  that  the  people  as  a  whole  own  the 
industries  and  the  trusts.  Only  in  this  wav  can  they  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  instead  of,  as  now,  for  the  oenefit  of  a  few.  The  people  will  reason  in  this  wav 
in  time,  though  Mr.  Allen  hardly  expects  the  change  to  come  in  his  day.  (574, 
575.) 

2.  Effects  on  labor. — In  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the  existing  strike  against 
the  smelters'  trust,  Mr.  Grant,  its  general  manager,  expressed  the  opinion  that  com- 
binations generally  are  beneficial  to  labor,  since  they  prevent  the  undue  competition 
which  forces  economy  by  the  cutting  of  waeee.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  ^n- 
eral  policy  of  combinations,  as  of  other  employers,  is  to  pay  the  lowest  wages  possible 
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for  a  given  quality  of  service.  Of  two  men  equally  skilled  the  employer  will  take  the 
one  who  will  work  for  leas  wages.  The  witness  also  admits  that  the  combination  is 
probablv  strong  in  meeting  its  employees  and  more  able  to  dictate  to  them  tlian  individ- 
ual emplo}^er8.  The  tendency  is  to  consolidate  production  in  large  plants,  for  the  most 
part  in  cities.  To  meet  the  combination  of  capital  combinations  of  labor  are  perhaps 
necessary,  and,  if  reasonably  conducted,  the  witness  inclines  to  approve  of  them. 

On  its  being  pointed  out  that  the  tendency  of  combination  under  the  conditions 
described  would  apparently  be  injurious  to  labor,  both  by  depressing  wages  and 
by  increasing  the  pnces  of  articles  of  subsistence,  Mr.  Grant  declared  that  after  all 
employers  do  give  some  consideration  to  the  feelings  and  the  welfare  of  other  men 
and  do  not  fix  wages  strictly  on  a  competitive  basis.  This,  he  thinks,  was  notably 
true  in  the  case  of  the  smelters  during  the  long  period  of  depression  after  1893. 
Wages  were  *>Bduced  only  10  per  cent,  although  the  smelters  were  making  nothing. 
(197,  202,  203,  206.) 

Mr.  Wright,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  states  that  he 
believes  the  smeltermen's  strike  in  Colorado  in  1899  would  not  have  happened  if  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  had  not  been  formed,  consolidating  the 
ownership  of  the  greater  part  oi  the  smelters.  It  was  onlv  with  this  combination, 
and  not  with  individual  smelters  outside  of  it,  that  trouble  existed.  Mr.  Wright 
thinks  that  the  trust  smelters  could  run  on  the  8-hour  system,  as  other  smelters 
are  doing,  and  that  they  would  have  done  so  but  for  the  trust.  His  experience  has 
always  been  that  the  owners  of  individual  plants  are  accessible  to  their  men  and 
habitually  manifest  a  desire  to  meet  their  wishes.  It  is  much  more  difiicult  to  treat 
with  a  great  combination,  whose  heads  are  beyond  reach.  Even  the  managers  upon 
the  ground  seem  to  be  less  accessible  than  they  were  under  the  system  of  individual 
and  separate  ownership,  though  they  are  the  same  men.     (311,  312. ) 

Mr.  CoATKS,  president  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor,  thinks  that  it  is  much 
more  difficult  for  workingmen  to  deal  with  very  lar^e  concerns  than  with  smaller 
ones.  They  can  usually  reach  the  head  of  the  individual  concern,  and  when  they 
I  can  get  a  conference  of  that  kind  it  is  onlv  a  question  of  time  when  a  satisfactory 

settlement  can  be  made;  but  the  heads  oi  a  great  trust  are  usually  at  a  distance  and 
can  not  be  reached.  The  officers  on  the  ground  will  only  say  that  they  have  cer- 
tain instructions  and  can  not  depart  from  them.  Labor  is  left  almost  powerless. 
Friction  in  one  place  is  likely  to  spread  through  the  whole  body  of  employees  of  the 
combination,  and  Mr.  Coates  thinks  that  many  strikes  and  controversies  have  grown 
out  of  these  conditions.     (256,  257. ) 

Mr.  Coates  thinks  that  the  formation  of  the  smelters'  trust  will  not  have  benefi- 
cial results  to  anyone  but  the  stockholders.  He  believes  that  great  combinations  in 
general  are  disadvantageous  to  the  employees.  If  a  man  becomes  distasteful  in  one 
plant  he  can  not  get  employment  in  an^  other.  He  thinks  that  this  organization 
even  brings  influence  to  bear  upon  outsiders  whom  it  has  business  relations  with — for 
instance,  upon  the  railroads — ^to  prevent  them  from  employing  the  distasteful 
employee.  In  the  case  of  the  smelters'  trust  probably  50  per  cent  of  the  men  know 
no  other  tjade.  To  dismiss  them  would  be  to  reduce  them  to  the  position  of  com- 
mon laborers.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  smelter  workers  in  Pueblo  have 
built  permanent  homes;  more  than  in  any  other  vocation.  If  the  Pueblo  plants 
shoula  be  closed  by  the  trust  these  men  would  be  reduced  to  common  laborers,  and 
if  they  could  not  get  common  work  in  Pueblo  they  would  have  to  move.  The  for- 
mation of  such  combinations,  with  their  tendency  to  close  particular  plants,  is  a 
great  discouragement  to  the  building  of  homes  by  workmen.  The  power  to  close 
particular  plants  gives  the  trust  an  »lvantage  over  their  men  and  enables  them  to 
exert  influence  on  business  men. 

Mr.  Coates  mentions  the  town  of  Overton,  which  was  built  up  a  few  miles  from 
Pueblo  by  the  placing  there  of  an  oil  refinery  and  oil  tanks  after  the  discovery  of 
petroleum  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  at  Florence.  It  was  a  flourishing  little  town  of 
several  hundred  people.  The  independent  oil  company  wap  forced  into  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust,  and  its  plant  was  closed  for  purposes  of  economy.  The  value  of  the 
property  in  Overton  was  destroyed;  all  the  inhabitants  had  to  move  away.  Mr. 
Coates  has  no  positive  knowledge  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  controls  tne  com- 
pany which  operated  at  Overton,  but  says:  **It  is  in  the  combination;  there  is  no 
question  about  that." 

The  formation  of  combinations  tends  also  to  hasten  and  increase  the  concentration 
of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  a  concentration  to  which  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  are  tending.     (254-256.) 

Mr.  Chambers,  a  Utah  mine  manager,  fears  the  result  of  combinations  of  mines  and 
smelters,  and  thinks  that  there  should  be  some  national  legislation  upon  the  subject. 
In  the  absence  of  effective  legislation,  he  fears  that  there  will  be  a  gradual  encroach- 
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ment  upon  the  well-being  of  the  employees  of  the  mining  districts,  and  that  a  tend- 
ency to  anarchy  will  follow.     (589.) 

Mr.  Johnston,  a  Colorado  oil  producer,  believes  that  the  tendency  of  industrial 
concentration  is  to  the  congestion  of  laboring  people  in  great  centers,  and  that  the 
social  effect  of  such  congestion  is  bad.     (344.) 

Mr.  Lbs,  commissioner  of  mines  of  Colorado,  thinks  that  combinations  have  tended 
to  lower  wages  and  injure  labor.  He  believes  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  Gov- 
ernment inspectors  to  examine  their  accounts,  and  that  watering  of  stock  should  be 
restricted.     (241. ) 

8.  OvercapUcdization — EvUs  and  remedies. — Mr.  Chaubebs,  a  Utah  mine  manager, 
thinks  that  laws  should  be  enacted  to  prevent  the  overcapitaUzation  of  corporations. 
It  should  not  be  possible  for  companies  to  conceal  in  this  way  the  ratio  of  tneir  earn- 
ings to  their  actual  investment.     (590. ) 

Mr.  Allen,  a  mine  manager,  considers  that  the  only  serious  harm  that  results  from 
overcapitalization  is  the  compelling  the  people  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  excessive 
amount.  A  corporation  that  is  earning  30  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  should  not 
be  permitted  to  issue  fictitious  capital  and  reduce  its  apparent  earnings  to  6  or  8  per 
cent.  If  the  company's  earnings  are  exorbitant,  the  people  ought  to  know  it  Capi- 
talization ought  to  be  controlled  by  law.     (579. ) 

Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Argo  smelter,  thinks  that  if  a  company  is  interested  only  in  the 
conduct  of  its  business,  and  not  in  stock  dealing,  it  makes  no  great  difference  to  it  or 
to  the  people  what  its  capitalization  is.  For  purposes  of  stock  dealing  a  high  capi- 
talization seems  to  be  found  advantageous.  But  in  the  case  of  a  smelting  company,  or 
even  in  the  case  of  a  street-car  company,  Mr.  Hill  does  not  see  what  difference  it 
makes  to  the  man  who  deals  with  the  company  whether  the  stock  is  a  million  or  ten 
millions.    On  the  street  cars  the  fare  is  5  cents  anyway.    A  raih*oad  company  has  the 

g>wer  to  impose  such  rates  as  may  be  for  its  interest,  regardless  of  its  capitalization, 
e  has  been  accustomed  to  think  that  competition  is  the  force  that  should  be  trusted 
to  secure  fair  and  reasonable  charges.  He  admits,  however,  that  watered  stock  would 
tend  to  put  a  pressure  upon  the  management  of  the  company  to  increase  its  income 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  dividends.  The  existence  of  watered  stock  is  likely  also  to 
deceive  the  public  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  dividends.  A  dividend  of  5  per 
cent  looks  reasonable  and  a  dividend  of  50  or  100  per  cent  seems  exorbitant  The 
average  man  will  not  consider  the  actual  basis  upon  which  the  dividend  is  reckoned. 
It  is  said  that  the  dividends  of  the  Illinois  Central,  nominally  6  to  8  per  cent,  have 
been  22  to  36  per  cent  on  the  actual  investment.  But  those  who  build  a  railrc^  take 
the  chance  of  loss,  and  if  they  succeed  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  restrict  t^em  to 
ordinary  mterest.     (372,  382-385. ) 

Mr.  Hill  points  out  that  the  phrase  "watered  stock  *'  may  convey  very  different 
ideas.  For  instance,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  $100,000,000  of 
capital^  which  represents  no  investment  at  all.  The  witness  believes  that  $100,000 
was  onginallv  invested  by  the  company,  and  all  the  rest  has  been  accumulated  out 
of  the  earnings,  in  addition  to  good  dividends.  This  large  amount  of  stock  may, 
therefore,  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  be  water.  It  is  not  water  in  the  sense  that  the 
property  is  not  worth  it     (382,  383. ) 

Mr.  Hill  thinks  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent  stock  watering  by  law.  A  mine 
may  be  worth  $10,000  or  $1,000,000;  no  one  can  tell.  A  company  can  not  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  a  mine  at  a  valuation  of  $1,000,000  if  it  chooses.  The  case  is 
different  with  things  whose  value  is  fixed  by  actual  expenditure.  It  would  seem 
possible,  for  instance,  to  prevent  the  issue  of  watered  stock  by  a  railroad  company. 
He  would  like  to  see  companies  prevented  by  law  from  issuing  capital  stock  beyond 
the  monev  actually  invested  in  tne  business.     (383. ) 

Mr.  Hill  would  be  glad  to  see  a  trial  of  a  system  of  Government  inspection  of  cor- 
porations, similar  to  the  inspection  of  national  banks,  with  provision  that  if  any 
corporation  was  found  to  have  watered  stock  its  stock  should  be  reduced.    (384. ) 

Mr.  Grant,  of  the  smelters'  combination,  does  not  believe  that  overcapitalization 
of  combinations  is  especially  injurious.  No  one  is  deceived,  and  if  too  much  ovei^ 
capitalized  the  combination  will  simplv  not  pay  dividends.  Legislation  to  prevent 
abuse  would  not  perhaps  be  injurious,  but  speculation  could  not  be  stoppea  by  it 
There  is  no  waj^  of  keeping  people  from  buying  stock.  Moreover,  the  witness 
believes  that  it  is  justifiable  to  capitalize  future  possibilities.  Just  as  there  is  an 
unearned  increment  of  value  in  real  estate,  so  a  corporation  which  has  an  advanta- 
geous situation  or  a  growing  business  will  find  its  property  increasing  in  value.  This 
nas  been  the  case  with  railwavs.  In  most  cases  the  common  stock  did  not  originally 
represent  value,  but  fre<]^uently  with  the  development  of  the  country  it  has  become 
valuable.  The  corporation  itself  often  builds  up  communities,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
increment  in  value  which  comes  with  population.    (200-202. ) 
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Mr.  Sullivan  would  have  coiporationa  taxed  upon  the  basis  of  their  capitalization. 
He  regards  this  as  one  remedy  for  stock  watering.     (363.) 

4.  Remedies  fcT  evils  of  combinatic/n. — Mr.  Hill  is  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  gen- 
eral remedy  for  the  evils  of  industrial  combination.  Combinations  in  the  narrower 
sense  might  be  prevented  by  law,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  man  or  a  company 
could  be  prevented  bv  law  from  buying  up  all  the  plants  in  a  given  industry.    (374.) 

Mr.  Tkrhune,  a  mfning  engineer,  believes  that  tne  large  consolidations  have  come 
to  stay,  and  that  the  chief  remedy  for  their  evils  is  to  be  found  in  competition.  Large 
businesses  are  not  in  themselves  injurious,  and  competition  may  be  depended  upon 
to  rise  to  prevent  abuse  of  their  power,  provided  railroad  discriminations  do  not  pre- 
vent it.     (600,  601. ) 

Mr.  Hammond,  secretary  of  state  of  Utah,  says  that  that  State  has  a  law  forbidding 
combinations  to  control  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  There  has  been  one 
prosecution  in  the  State  relating  to  the  combination  of  the  coal  dealers  to  control  the 
price  of  coal.  The  witness  is  not  certain  whether  the  prosecution  was  under  State 
or  Federal  law.     (620.) 

Mr.  Chambeks  would  approve  of  a  law  to  ph)hibit  the  selling  of  products  at  a  price 
below  the  cost  of  production  for  the  purpose  of  driving  a  rival  out  of  business.     (590. ) 

Mr.  Grant,  of  the  smelters'  trust,  thinks  that  legislation  against  combinations  is 
undesirable.  It  is  impossible  to  regulate  any  line  of  business  without  either  injur- 
ing the  smaller  producers  or  making  ox)en  discrimination  and  legislating  against  laige 
capital  as  such.  The  witness  admite,  however,  that  corporations  are  artificial  persons 
created  by  the  legislative  power,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  radical  for  the  legislative 
power  to  seek  to  control  and  inspect  them.  He  admits  also  that  in  certain  cases  leg- 
islation is  perhaps  desirable,  although  he  thinks  it  unnecessary  in  connection  with 
the  smelters'  combination.     (195,  196,  201,  202.) 

B.  Freli^ht  rates. — (See  also  DiscrimincUing  freigJU  rates  on  mining  products, 
p.  XLix;  Freight  ratesy  under  Coal  minina,  p.  cxi. ). — Mr.  Terhune  considers  that  a  car- 
load shipment  ought  to  be  carried  at  the  same  rate  as  a  train-load  shipment,  though 
it  is  to  be  recognized  that  there  is  a  little  more  clerical  work  and  a  little  more  train 
service  connected  with  carload  shipments  than  with  a  train-load  shipment.  The 
carload  man  should  be  recognized  for  the  safety  of  our  institutions.     (599. ) 

Mr.  Hill  would  go  to  any  extent  in  strengthening  the  law  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tions. He  would  make  a  carload  the  unit,  and  would  not  permit  railroads  to  charge 
any  company  more  or  less  for  hauling  goods  than  it  charged  anybody  else,  no  matter 
how  great  the  shipment. 

Mr.  Sullivan  does  not  believe  that  discriminations  in  freight  rates  can  be  stopped 
except  by  Government  ownership  of  railroads.  The  Government,  owning  the  roads, 
should  carry  100  pounds  of  freight  at  the  same  rate  as  a  carload.     (362. ) 

Mr.-  Chambers  would  be  glad  to  see  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  given 
absolute  power  to  prevent  freight  discriminations.     (590.) 

C.  CrOTernment  oivnershlp  of  Industries. — 1.  Telegraphs  and  railroads. — 
Mr.  Hill,  a  former  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  states  that  he  believes  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  own  the  telegraph  system.  An  investi- 
gation by  the  Post-Ofiice  and  Post  Roads  Committee  of  the  Senate,  under  his  leader- 
ship, established  clearly,  he  believes,  that  a  Government  telegraph  could  send  messages 
throughout  the  United  States  at  a  uniform  rate  of  10  cents  for  10  words,  just  as  letters 
are  now  sent  at  a  uniform  rate  of  2  cents,  and  be  self-sustaining.  When  Mr.  Hill  found 
that  he  could  not  get  support  in  Congress  for  a  Government  telegraph,  he  introduced 
a  bill  for  Government  control  of  the  service,  with  transmission  oi  messages  by  private 
companies.  Just  as  the  mails  are  actually  transported  by  railroad  companies,  so  the 
bill  proposed  that  telegrams  should  be  actually  transmitted  by  the  telegraph  com- 
panies, but  should  be  collected  and  delivered,  as  the  mails  are,  by  the  Government, 
and  at  charges  fixed  by  the  Government.  There  was  strong  competition  at  the  time 
between  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  what  is  now  called  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  Hill  proposed  that  the  transmission  of  telegrams  should 
be  done  under  contract  at  rates  to  be  determined  by  competitive  bids,  but  not  exceed- 
ing a  certain  fixed  maximum.  The  bill  was  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate,  unani- 
mously, and  put  upon  the  calendar.  But  it  was  late  m  the  session,  a  fact  due  to  men 
who  are  very  skilltul  in  the  business  of  defeating  bills;  so  it  never  came  to  a  vote. 
Mr.  Hill  remarks  that  there  is  not  a  single  countrv  in  Europe  where  the  telegraph 
is  not  controlled  by  the  Government,  and  states  tfiat  in  France  there  is  a  5-cent  rate 
for  10  words,  and  tnat  10  cents  is  the  maximum  and  that  the  svstem  has  been  made 
self-sustaining.     (383,  384.) 

Mr.  Callis  believes  that  Government  ownership  of  railroads  and  of  the  telegraph 
service  will  be  established.     (635.) 
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Mr.  Tbbhune  would  regard  the  Grovemment  ownership  of  railroads  with  appre- 
hension, though  he  admite  it  might  work  well.     (598.) 

2.  Industries  generally. — ^Mr.  Sullivan,  a  Colorado  metal  miner,  helieves  that  the 
Government  should  establish  postal  savings  banks,  and  should  own  the  railroads,  the 
telegraphs,  the  telephones,  the  coal  mines,  and  manufacturing  plants  of  all  kinds. 
Cities  and  towns  might  very  properly  own  their  electric  and  gas  plants  and  water 
works  and  street  railways;  but  it  would  be  well  for  the  General  Government  to  own 
^1  these  thinjBis,  at  least  in  cases  where  cities  and  towns  can  not  afford  to  provide 
them.  Indeed,  there  is  no  industry  which  the  Government  could  not  take  up  with 
advantage.     (361-3630 

Mr.  Clabk,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  believes  that  **a  man  is  entitled 
to  all  he  produces."  That  is,  the  coal  miner  is  entitled  to  the  full  market  value  of 
the  coal  he  brings  out.  A  man  can  not  get  it  under  the  present  system,  but  things 
would  be  different  if  the  State  operated  the  coal  mines  and  everything.  The  eouip- 
ment  of  industrial  enterprises  would  still  have  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  product; 
but  Mr.  Clark  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  necessary  deductions  from  his  fuU  prod- 
uct if  the  majority  of  the  people  reaped  the  benefit.  Production  would  be  cheaper 
under  State  operation  of  industry,  ana  the  consumer  would  not  be  charged  an  exorbi- 
tant ^rice.  The  State  would  produce  cheaper,  because  it  would  not  demand  the 
exorbitant  profits  which  the  operating  companies  now  collect  from  the  public.  (330, 
331.) 

D.  Schools  and  educational  facllltieg.— 1.  Egfeds  of  education,— "Mr. 
Peabcb  says  that  the  pubhc  schools  are  improving  the  character  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion so  that  it  will  he  less  servile.  There  should,  however,  be  provision  for  night 
schools,  since  many  older  boys  work  in  the  mines  during  the  day,  and  in  any  case 
would  not  be  willing  to  go  into  schools  with  younger  children.     (101,  102.) 

Mr.  Terhune  says  that  universal  education  will  bring  many  things  to  the  common 
level.  It  results  in  less  dependence  upon  manual  labor  and  more  dependence  upon 
the  forces  of  nature.  There  will  be  a  tendency  to  lower  salaries  and  lower  wages. 
The  exceedingly  high  salaries  of  the  most  efficient  men  will  not  cease  to  be  paid,  for 
education  can  not  create  genius.  Mr.  Terhune  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
supposing  that  the  inequalities  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  will  be  increased  b^  gen- 
eral education,  but  rather  that  there  will  be  an  improvement  in  the  distribution  of 
the  products  of  labor.    (593. ) 

Mr.  Wright,  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  has  known  some  young  men  who  went 
through  manual-training  schools  and  improved  their  chances  by  it.  Manual  training 
is  the  most  valuable  branch  of  education  for  laboring  people.  He  believes,  howevet, 
that  education  in  the  democratic  public  schools  is  going  to  bring  all  classes  of  society 
together  in  time;  "that  it  will  take  the  poorer  classes  up  to  the  highest''  He 
implies  that  the  majority  of  the  laboring  men's  children  auit  school  with  the  fifth  or 
sixth  grade.  Many  get  through  the  grammar  schools,  and  even  the  high  schools,  but 
this  is  not  the  rule.     (308,  315,  316. ) 

2.  School  facUitUs, — ^Mr.  Wright,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's 
Union,  Denver,  states  that  smelter  Laborers  exhaust  every  means  to  have  their  chil- 
dren go  to  school  as  reeularly  as  the  children  of  any  other  class  of  citizens.  The 
witness  thinks  that  Onorado  has  the  best  system  of  schools  that  he  knows  of. 
Schoolbooks  are  not  free  in  Denver.  Mr.  Wright  thinks  that  the  education  of 
laborers  is  improving.     (308,  315,  316.  J 

Mr.  Smith  thinks  that  the  schools  in  most  O)lorado  towns  are  equal  to  the  best, 
and  are  very  beneficial  in  their  effects  upon  the  education  of  the  working  classes. 
He  believes,  however,  that  manual-traimng  schools,  which  have  as  yet  b^n  estab- 
lished in  few  places,  should  be  made  general.  He  also  believes  that  every  city  should 
have  free  libraries  and  reading  rooms.    (222. ) 

Mr.  CoATES  says  that  if  children  were  not  forced  to  go  to  work  to  maintain  them- 
selves and  their  parents  the  present  school  facilities  of  (Colorado  would  be  inadequate. 
As  it  is,  they  are  generally  sufficient,  and  the  school  system  of  Colorado  is  on  a  high 
plane.  Much  that  is  taught  to  the  children  in  school,  however,  is  of  no  use  to 
them,  and  much  that  would  benefit  them  is  left  untaught.     (258. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  (Colorado,  believes  that  the  school  system  might 
be  improved  by  building  more  schools  and  lessening  the  crowding  of  the  children. 
He  also  believes  that  more  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the  dispositions  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  individual  children,  with  a  view  to  giving  each  the  particular  training 
which  is  best  suited  to  his  particular  abilities.  To  this  end  he  would  have  every 
child  examined  by  a  competent  professor  of  phrenology.     (355,  360. ) 

Mr.  Lbs  says  that  Colorado  pndes  itself  on  having  the  best  school  system  of  any 
State  of  its  size,  although  he  tninks  there  should  be  more  manual  and  mechanical 
training.  There  are  also  public  libraries  and  reading  rooms  In  many  towns,  and 
miners,  even  in  the  remote  districts,  re^  a  great  deal.     (235,  243. ) 
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Mr.  Beaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  sa^B  that  at  all  the 
company's  mines  there  are  schoolhouses  of  a  character  oorrespondmg  to  the  num- 
ber of  tne  population,  some  of  them  being  the  best  in  their  counties.  The  company 
g^ves  the  lots  and  furnishes  a  lai^ge  proportion  of  the  cost  of  building,  both  by  taxsr 
Uon  and  by  donation,  and  always  encourges  the  building  of  sightly  and  commodious 
structures.  The  witness  quotes  at  length  a  newspaper  item  giving  a  very  flattering 
account  of  the  appearance  and  work  of  the  schools  at  the  mining  town  of  Sopris. 
(278,279.) 

Mr.  Newhousb,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
Pueblo,  Colo,,  states  that  the  workmen  do  not  greatly  care  whether  they  send  their 
children  to  school  or  not.  There  is  a  school  near  the  works.  There  is  no  accessible 
library  except  the  city  library.     (298.) 

Mr.  Hill  states  that  there  are  excellent  schools  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Argo 
smelters,  and  that  the  children  of  the  workmen  attend  them  almost  without 
exception.     (377.) 

Mr.  Hammond,  secretary  of  state,  of  Utah,  e&ys  that  that  State  collected  a  little 
over  $1,200,000  in  1898  for  school  purposes,  besides  the  expenditures  for  the  State 
university  and  the  agricultural  college.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children 
between  8  and  14  years  of  age  f0r  20  weeks  each  year.  There  are  a  few  private  schools 
to  which  parents  may  send  their  children.  Children  between  6  and  18  may  attend 
the  public  schools  without  tuition  fee.  In  the  principal  cities  the  necessary  books 
and  apparatus  are  supplied  without  charge.  Mr.  Hammond  estimates  that  90  per 
cent  01  the  children  attend  the  public  schools.     (621. ) 

Mr.  Terhunb  says  that  the  public  schools  of  Utah  are  of  a  high  standard,  and  that 
the  miners  and  smelters  generally  send  their  children  to  them.  He  attributes  to  the 
schools  a  marked  influence  in  raising  the  general  social  condition  of  the  workmen. 
He  has  some  faith  also  in  the  democratic  t^dendes  of  the  common  education  of  the 
rich  children  and  the  poor.     (592. ) 

Mr.  Chambers  states  that  there  are  good  schools  throughout  his  mining  district  in 
Utah,  and  that  the  miners'  children  generally  attend.  He  believes  that  the  school 
svstem  has  exerted  a  marked  influence  in  bettering  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
the  mining  communities.     (585. ) 

Mr.  Hanauer  states  that  in  former  times  his  company  contributed  outside  of  taxes 
to  the  support  of  the  schools  in  the  Bingham  district.  It  does  so  no  longer.  It 
appears  that  the  school  tax  in  Utah  is  now  distributed  pro  rata  tliroughout  the  State. 
(611.) 
•  Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  states  that  there  are  good  schools 
near  the  coal  mines  generally,  ana  that  the  children  of  the  miners  usually  attend. 
The  education  of  the  children  of  all  classess  of  society  together  has  a  good  social 
effect.     (626.) 

Mr.  Hammond  says  that  the  manual-training  department  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  of  Utah  is  usually  taxed  to  its  full  capacity.     (620.) 

Mr.  Allen  states  that  there  are  schools  at  all  the  Utah  mining  camps,  and  that  the 
miners'  children  attend.     (576.^ 

Mr.  Ross  thinks  that  the  public-school  facilities  of  Illinois  are  about  as  satisfactory 
as  anywhere  else,  although  there  haa  been  some  overcrowding  in  Chicago.     (188. ) 

Mr.  Stephenson  says  that  in  most  districts  of  West  Virginia  the  school  year  lasts 
only  5  months,  which  is  insufficient.  In  some  instances  coal  companies  unduly  influ- 
ence the  appointment  of  teachers.  Public  night  schools  should  Im3  established.  (26, 
29.) 

Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  in  the  North  Central  States  facilities  are  sufficient,  but  not 
in  the  South,  in  West  Virginia,  and  west  of  Iowa,  the  standard  being  lower.  Night 
schools  for  adults  should  be  established.     (53.) 

Mr.  Veith,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
says  that  the  children  of  the  Hungarian  and  Italian  miners  employed  by  his  company 
generally  go  to  school,  and  those  that  work  by  day  attend  the  night  schools  that  are 
provided  for  the  purpose.     (657.) 

Mr.  Davis  says  that  in  some  mining  communities  the  schools  are  fairly  satisfactory, 
but  in  others,  especially  in  the  South,  the  school  term  does  not  exceed  6  months  m 
the  year.  The  witness  believes  that  no  boy  or  girl  should  be  employed  until  gradu- 
ated from  a  common  high  school.     (134,  135. ) 

3.  Libraries. — Mr.  Sullivan  states  that  many  of  the  lar^r  mining  towns  of  Colo- 
rado have  school  libraries.  There  are  very  few  public  libraries  in  mining  towns. 
There  are  a  few  reading  rooms,  but  not  many.  The  educational  opportunities  for 
the  young  men  and  women  are  fair,  if  they  can  afford  to  go  to  school.     (356.) 

Mr.  Terhune  does  not  know  of  any  library  in  the  Utah  mining  camps.  He  con- 
siders that  the  lack  of  mail  facilities  is  one  of  the  great  reasons  for  the  scarcity  of 
riding  matter  there.     (596.) 
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Mr.  Callis,  county  attorney  of  Summit  CJounty,  Utah,  says  that  there  is  a  library 
at  Park  City,  but  no  other  town  in  the  county  poesessee  one  to  which  the  miners 
have  access.    (631.) 

Mr.  Veith,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Oompay,  says 
that  his  company  does  not  provide  libraries  or  reading  rooms  for  its  employees,  but 
the  men  provide  them  for  themselves.  There  are  very  few,  even  of  the  foreign 
miners,  that  can  not  read  and  write.     (658. ) 

E.  Foreign  capital— Lai¥t  restricting  InTettment.— Mr.  Allen  says 
that  the  law  restricting  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  the  Territories  may  be  of 
questionable  advantage,  but  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  better  not  to  have 
English  or  French  or  Dutch  capital  drawing  away  the  profits  of  American  industry. 
(572.) 

F.  Irrigation— Distribution  of  i¥ater.— Mr.  Hammond,  secretary  of  state, 
of  Utah,  sajrs  that  the  early  Territorial  laws  of  Utah  provided  for  the  formation  of 
irri^tion  districts,  and  the  later  laws  provide  for  irrigation  corporations.  On  each 
irrigation  system  there  is  a  water  master,  who  allots  the  water  to  the  different 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  use  it,  fixing  the  amount  thev  can  take,  when  they  shall 
take  it,  and  how  long  they  can  use  it.  This  rotation  of  water  supply  is  a  custom, 
probably  enforced  under  the  general  powers  of  the  corporation  or  the  district.  It 
works  satisfactorily.     (619.) 

0.  Political  action  of  corporations.— Mr.  Beaman,  secretary  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  CJompany,  denies  that  corporations  have  tried  to  procure 
any  legislation  anta^nistic  to  labor,  or  that  they  commonly  interfere  in  legislative 
matters.  Their  mam  efforts  have  been  to  prevent  hostile  testation  advocated  by 
dem^^ogues  for  hold-up  purposes.  For  every  law  paased  within  the  last  20  years 
beneficial  to  corporations  alone  two  or  more  have  been  passed  beneficial,  or  intended 
to  be,  to  labor  only.     (286. ) 

H.  Patents  for  Invention. — Mr.  Tbrhune  believes  that  genius  ou^ht  to 
receive  the  highest  possible  rewards,  and  that  the  patent  system  is  a  great  stimulus 
of  progress.  It  is  true  that  love  of  science  is  also  a  great  stimulus  to  advance,  and 
that  the  inventor  does  not  generally  get  the  material  benefit  of  his  invention.  He 
would  think  it  desirable  to  shorten  the  terms  of  patents.     (605.) 

1.  Taxation  of  franchises.— Mr.  Hill  holds  that  everything  that  can  fairlv 
be  called  valuable  property  should  be  taxed,  including  franchises.  If  a  company  fs 
not  earning  anything  above  its  expenses  and  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  constniction, 
its  franchises  can  not  be  said  to  have  any  value;  but  if  its  franchise  has  an  actual 
value,  it  should  be  taxed.    (388.) 
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INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSIOK 


THE  MURING  INDUSTRIES. 


TOPICAL  PLAN  OF  INQUIRY  OF  SUBCOMMISSION  ON  MINING. 

[The  term  "mining,^^  as  used  in  this  topical  plan  of  inquiry,  includes  coal,  iron,  petroleum, 

precious  metals,  and  all  other  mineral  products.] 

Part  I.— As  to  Labor  Employed. 

I.  Combinations  op  labor. 

1 .  Constitutions  and  regulations  of  the  several  trades  unions;  funds  and  bene- 

fit features. 

2.  Growth  of  trades  imionism;  proportion  of  total  emplbyees  embraced  in 

membership;  in  the  several  industries  and  the  several  States;  allied 
trades. 

3.  Incorporation  of  trades  unions;  feasibilty  and  legal  effect. 

4.  Relations  to  nonunion  labor  and  the  ri^ht  to  liberty  of  contract. 

5.  Unskilled  labor,  organized  or  unorganized. 

II.  Strikes,  Arbitration,  and  Contract  Labor. 

6.  Enumeration  of  the  several  causes  leading  up  to  strikes. 

7.  Economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts;  to  workers;  to  employers;  to  the 

community  at  large. 

8.  Methodsof  strikes;  the  **  boycott; "  the  black  list:  picketing  or  patrolling; 

other  methods  of  influencing  results,  whether  by  employers  or  employees; 
sympathetic  strikes. 

9.  The  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor  under  contract,  or  otherwise; 

operation  of  the  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  contract  labor. 

10.  Conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration;  under  State  law;  by  joint  com- 

mittees, temporary  or  permanent. 

11.  Compulsory  arbitration. 
13.  The  injunction  in  strikes. 

ni.  Wages  and  Methods  op  Payment. 

13.  Weekly,  semimonthly,  and   monthly  payment   laws;  advantages   and 

disadvantages. 

14.  Time  work;  piecework;  overtime  work;  task  work. 

15.  Sliding  wage  scales,  operation  of;  minimum  wage  scale. 

16.  **  The  living  wage; "  the  standard  of  living. 

17.  Store  orders,  and  payment  in  kind. 

18.  Fines  and  penalties. 

19.  Mine  tenements. 

20.  Differences  in  wage  schedules  in  different  States  and  sections. 

21.  Relative  rates  of  wa^es  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

22.  Relative  social  condition  of  labor  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

23.  Influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages. 
rv.  Employment. 

24.  Increase  or  decrease  in  number  employed;  excess  of    employ et^s;  the 

unemployed. 

25.  Effects  of  employment  of  children  on  themselves;  on  adult  labor. 
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IV.  Employment — Continued. 

26.  Causes  of  irregularity  of  employment;  rules  and  regulations;   general 

conditions. 

27.  Average  number  of  days  employed  durinK  the  year. 

28.  Hours  of  labor  in  the  seyeral  States;  Sunday  laoor. 

29.  The  shorter  workday;  its  effects  where  adopted;  economic  and  social 

arguments  for  and  against. 
80.  Operation  of  existing  laws  as  to  screens,  company  stores,  etc. 

V.  Cooperation,  Premittm  Payments,  Profit  Shabino,  Industrial  Copart- 

nership, ETC. 

31.  Practicability  and  present  status  of  these  methods. 

32.  Other  plans  for  improving  the  condition  of  workingmen;  old  age  and  serv- 

ice pensions;  sick  insurance;  accident  insurance;  industrial  insurance. 

VI.  Immigration  and  Education. 

3d.  Elffects  of  immigration  on  employment  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor ;  on 

wages;  on  morale. 
34.  Suggestions  for  the  regpilation  of  immiflpration. 

85.  Colored  labor;  non-En^lish-speakinff  labor. 

86.  School  age  of  children  m  the  several  States. 

87.  Sufficiency  of  public-school  facilities  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

88.  Suitability  of  public-school  instruction  to  needs  of  worldng  people. 

39.  Trade  schools;  manual  training;  technical  education. 

40.  Public  libraries;  reading  rooms;  lyceums. 

VII.  Convict  Labor. 

41.  Effects  of  convict  labor  in  mining  on  free  labor  in  the  several  States  and 

Territories. 

42.  Suggestions  for  its  noncompetitive  employment. 

Part  n. — ^As  to  Capital  Employed. 

I.  Comparative  Earnings  op  Capital  Invested  in  Mining. 

43.  During  the  past  fifty  years. 

44.  As  comparecL  with  other  lines  of  investment:  Banking,  real  estate,  rail- 

roading, mercantile  business,  etc. 

45.  Effects  of  restrictive  and  other  industrial  legislation  on  the  capital  em- 

ployed in  mining  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

46.  Proportion  of  labor  and  capital  in  the  industrial  product. 

47.  Taxation :  Character,  extent,  and  effects  of,  in  uie  different  States  and 

Territories. 

48.  Suggestions  for  the  modification  and  unification  of  tax  methods,  State 

and  local. 

49.  Discriminations  in  freight  rates;  effects  of,  on  capital,  on  labor,  and  on 

localities. 

50.  The  closing  of  mines  in  localities;  causes,  natural  and  artificial. 

II.  The  Present  Conditions  op  Mining. 

51.  Concentration  and  consolidation:  Its  effects  on  prices  and  profits;  on 

wages  and  employment ;  on  smaller  enterprises ;  on  business  competi- 
tion ;  on  production. 

52.  The  le^al  regulation  of  trusts  and  other  forms  of  monopoly;  operation  of 

existing  antitrust  laws;  suggestions  for  modification  or  extension. 

53.  Combinations;  causes  inducing  them;  objects  sought  by  them;  results 

secured;  rules,  regulations,  and  constitutions;  manner  and  extent  of 
enforcing  authority. 
in.  Producing  Capacity  op  Modern  Machinery. 

54.  Present  machinery,  its  effects  on  prices;  on  profits;  on  labor. 

55.  Capacity  of  the  several  mining  industries  in  relation  to  consumption  and 

existing  markets. 

56.  Productive  capacity  of  latest  mining  machinery,  as  compared  with  ma- 

chinery ten  and  twenty  years  ago;  effect  on  cost  of  output  and  on  over- 
production. 
67.  Overproduction  and  underconsumption;  causes  and  remedies. 

58.  The  extension  of  forei^  markets;  ];>ossibilities  and  methods. 

59.  Cost  of  production  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

Part  HE. — Industrial  and  Remedial  Legislation. 

ftO.  Employers'  liability  laws. 

61.  Samtary  and  personal-safety  lawsL 

62.  Mine-inspection  laws. 
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63.  Check  weighman  laws. 

64.  Laws  regtuatinK  employment  of  children. 

65.  School  laws  in  trie  several  States  and  Territories. 

66.  Laws  regulating  payments,  penalties,  screens,  company  stores,  etc. 

67.  Laws  regnlating  mediation  and  arbitration. 

68.  Convictriabor  laws. 

69.  Uniformity  of  mining  legislation  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

70.  Sng^estions  for  remedial  legislation. 

71.  National  legi^tion. 

72.  State  legislation. 


Washington,  April  lOy  1899, 

TESTOiOVT  OP  MR.  HEIL  EOBIHSOH, 

Coal-mine  operator,  Charleston  y  W,  Va, 

The  Industrial  Commission  met  at  10.80  a.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  pre- 
siding. Mr.  Neil  Robinson,  mine  operator,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  whose  place 
of  business  is  Coalbnrg,  W.  Va. ,  testified.  The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mming 
was  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  mining  of 
coal? — ^A.  It  lacks  but  a  few  months  of  a  quarter  of  a  century — ^twenty-five  years 
next  September. 

Q.  Have  your  operations  during  that  time  been  confined  to  the  State  of  West 
Vii'ginia? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  coal  you  have  been  mining  during  that  time? — 
A.  Two  grades,  one  of  which  is  known  as  splint  or  domestic  coal  and  the  other  a 
soft  coal  for  steam  purposes. 

Q.  What  are  the  principal  markets  which  your  coal  enters? — A.  The  princix>al 
market  has  been  in  the  West,  although  our  shipments  have  been  considerable  to 
the  East,  the  Virginias,  some  to  the  Carolinas,  New  York,  and  New  England  ports. 
Perhaps  two-thirds  has  gone  west,  to  Cincinnati  and  central  Kentucky. 
Do  you  ship  a  good  deal  by  river? — ^A.  Yes. 

Does  it  go  into  the  Southern  markets? — A.  Not  beyond  Cincinnati. 
Please  reply  to  questions  under  Part  II  of  inanity:  *'  Comparative  earnings 
of  capital  invested  in  mining.'' — ^A.  The  proposition  is  rather  a  difficult  one  to 
answer  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  1  looked  at  the  question  before  coming 
on;  to  answer  it  properly  would  involve  a  strict  and  careful  comparison,  so  far  as 
my  own  information  would  go,  with  the  various  lines  of  industry  that  are  repre- 
sented in  question  44.  Generally  speaking,  the  mining  industiy  in  the  section 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar  has  not  been  so  successful  from  a  money-making 
standpoint  as  banking,  real  estate,  or  the  mercantile  business. 

Q.  Has  the  percentage  of  failures  been  greater  in  the  business  in  which  you  are 
engaged  than  m  the  other  classes  of  business  referred  to? — ^A.  Yes;  for  with  a  few 
exceptions  there  has  not  been  a  mine  in  the  Kanawha  district  that  has  not  passed 
through  two  or  three  and  sometimes  four  hands,  as  the  result  of  failures.  The 
New  Kiver  district  has  been  more  fortunate  in  that  respect.  In  justice  to  the 
industry,  I  think  it  is  no  more  than  right  and  proper  to  say  that  quite  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  failures  in  the  field  may  be  attributed  to  ignorance  or  want  of  expe- 
rience on  the  part  of  those  in  char^.  There  are,  of  course,  a  great  many  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  coal-mining  business,  in  opportunities  to  work,  in  water  in  the  river, 
shortage  of  cars,  accidents,  etc.  Many  of  the  mines  have  been  started  by  men  from 
other  fields  of  labor,  and  who  were  not  prepared  to  make  proi)er  allowances  for 
the  unknown. 

Q.  Have  failures  in  the  coal-mining  business  been  brought  about  by  producers 
in  West  Virginia  endeavoring  to  extend  their  markets  to  competing  nelds? — A.  I 
do  not  think  any  failures  have  resulted  by  reason  of  the  efforts  to  extend  trade. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  State  of  West  Virginia  has  increased  its  production  dur- 
ing the  past  six  years  more  rapidly  than  any  other  coal-producmg  State  of  the 
Union?— A.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  figures.  I  tlunk  our  tonnage  last  year 
was  something  over  14,000,000— that  is.  for  the  State  as  a  whole— making  the  State 
the  third  coal-producing^  State  in  the  Union. 

Q.  *' Effects  of  restrictive  and  other  industrial  legislation  on  the  capital 
employed  in  mining  in  the  several  States  and  Territories."— A.  In  our  own  State, 
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at  the  present  time,  the  restrictive  laws  are  rather  limited.  I  believe  that  several 
laws  tnat  were  on  the  8tatT\te  book,  when  tested  before  the  courts,  have  been 
decided  to  be  nnconstittitional.  One  statute  that  came  before  the  court  of  appeals 
received  the  vote  of  two  judges  as  being  constitutional,  and  two  as  unconstitu- 
tional, leaving  undisturbed  a  decision  by  a  judge  in  one  county  against  the  law 
and  the  decision  of  the  judge  in  the  adjoining  county  in  support  or  the  law.  So 
far  as  West  Virginia  is  concerned,  restrictive  laws  are  limiteia. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  refer? — ^A.  To  the  screen  law,  1  believe. 

Q.  "  Discrimination  in  freight  rates;  effects  of,  on  capital,  on  labor,  and  on 
localities." — A.  The  operators,  almost  without  exception,  are  opposed  to  discrim- 
ination in  freight  rates;  they  want  an  open  rate,  a  fair  field ,  and  no  favor.  When- 
ever there  has  been  discrimination,  as  a  rule  it  has  resulted  in  an  injury  to  the 
district.  Discrimination  has  been  made  to  enable  one  mine  operator  to  put  his 
coal  in  the  market  at  a  less  rate  than  another.  The  sufferer  will  struggle  along 
and  endeavor  to  meet  comx)etition,  perhaps  by  retrenchment  in  wages,  or  be 
compelled  to  stand  a  shortage  in  work.  If  the  conditions  are  known,  as  they 
should  be,  then  a  man  goin^  mto  business  can  estimate  in  advance  just  what  he 
can  do;  figure  the  cost  of  his  coal,  and  know  whether  he  can  afford  to  go  into  the 
business  or  not.  It  is  no  more  than  right  and  just  that  freight  rates  should  be 
uniform. 

Q.  Has  this  discrimination  been  practiced  in  your  State  to  any  extent? — ^A.  The 
testimony  of  Mr.  Ingalls,  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  some 
months  ago,  was  very  clear  to  the  effect  that  there  had  been  discrimination  up  to 
that  time,  but  Mr.  Ingalls  stated  on  the  stand  that  there  would  be  no  further 
discrimination  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  he  has  violated  his  promise 
since. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  any  railroads  own  coalmines  of  their  own? — A. 
The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  does  not;  none  of  the  roads  I  am  familiar  with  own 
mining  property. 

Q.  Do  some  of  the  railroad  men  own  coal  mines? — ^A.  I  only  know  from  hear- 
say; I  know  Mr.  Elkins  is  president  of  a  railroad,  and  at  the  same  time  is  presi- 
dent of  some  companies  that  are  interested  in  mining;  but  that  is  in  an  entirely 
different  district  from  ours,  and  one  I  know  of  incidentally  only. 

Q.  Was  there  a  complaint  among  the  coal  miners  along  these  roads  of  being 
unable  to  compete  with  those  mines  owTied  by  the  parties  who  owned  railroads? — 
A.  That  I  do  not  know,  because  they  are  a  long  distance  away  from  us. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  they  com^wtitors  with  you  in  the  market? — ^A.  Not 
directly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Where  do  you  ship  your  product? — ^A.  Most  of  it 
goes  to  the  West- 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  discrimination  being 
practiced  by  any  railroad? — ^A.  None  whatever;  neither  directly  nor  indirectly. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  there  discrimination  with  reference  to  the  supply  of 
freight  cars? — A.  None  whatever,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Are  the  facilities  the  same  to  all  points? — A.  The  cars  are  distributed  equi- 
tably ^so  far  as  we  can  tell. 

Q.  Have  you  but  one  road  at  your  mines,  or  have  you  competition? — A.  We 
have  competition  by  water.  Nearly  all  the  mines  in  the  Kanawha  district 
have  loading  *'  tipples"  on  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  which  has  been  improved 
by  the  Government  with  a  system  of  locks  and  dams.  We  have,  perhaps,  an 
average  of  6  feet  of  water  the  year  round. 

Are  your  rates  based  on  water  competition? — ^A.  Necessarily. 
Does  that  apply  only  to  the  West? — A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  railroads  in  your 
State  encouraging  operators  to  open  mines,  perhaps,  on  their  line  of  railroads, 
and  agreeing  with  such  mine  operators  to  handle  their  product  at  a  certain  price? — 
A.  No.  I  have  heard  suggestions  and  surmises  of  a  character  similar  to  tnat  from 
time  to  time,  but  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  them  is  a  matter  known  only  to 
those  parties  most  interested,  but  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  best  results  would  accrue  to  all  interested  and  to  the  pub- 
lic generally  by  having  railroad  companies  advertise  their  freight  rates,  and 
charge  their  advei-tised  rate  in  all  cases,  measured  by  the  distance  which  the 
freight  is  hauled? — ^A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  should  be  measured  by  the  dis- 
tance hauled.  There  should  be  an  open  rate,  adjusted  for  competitive  districts, 
but  it  would  be  hardly  fair  and  proper  to  place  it  on  a  mileage  basis. 

Q.  Will  you  state  why? — A.  For  instance,  from  some  States  a  railroad  may  be 
handicapped  by  perhaps  an  extra  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  of  a  haul  to  a  market. 
It  has  been  the  experience  of  most  roads,  where  they  have  a  long  haul,  that  the 
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matter  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  does  not  make  much  difference;  the  "percentskge  is 
so  small  that  it  makes  very  little  difference;  and  if  they  choose  to  go  in  and 
handle  the  tonnage  at  a  little  less  profit  than  another  road,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  done.  The  public  would  be  benefited  by  having  two  or 
three  roads  carrying  into  the  same  field.  You  make  a  mileage  basis  and  every 
extra  mile  of  distance  is  a  handicap,  and  competition,  of  course,  is  checked. 

Q.  Would  the  cost  of  transportation  in  the  case  of  a  long  haul  be  a  little  addi- 
tional?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  you  ought  to  pay  that  additional? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  product  of  an  operator  ought  to  be  handled  and  shipped 
for  the  same  price,  even  though  he  is  fifty  miles  farther  from  the  market? — A.  It 
is  a  railroad  proposition,  of  course,  and  it  is  optional  with  them  whether  they 
choose  to  haul  coal  500  miles  for  the  same  rate  paid  another  railroad  for  hauling 
450  miles.  Then  the  more  matter  of  mileage  does  not  always  express  the  true 
condition.  The  grades  to  be  overcome  ana  the  number  of  tons  that  can  be 
handled  by  each  train  arc  to  be  considered  as  well  as  mileage. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  shipper  who  is  50  or  60  miles  farther  from  the  market 
than  his  competitor  should  have  his  product  shipped  at  the  same  flat  price? — A. 
Except  for  local  trade,  where  distances  are  short,  I  think  that  the  rate  should  be 
the  same  from  competing  districts.  I  take  it  the  commission  wants  to  look  at 
the  matter  in  the  broader  term.  For  instance,  take  the  Chicago  market;  there  are 
a  number  of  roads  now  carrying  coal  from  east  of  the  Ohio  River — the  Pennsyl- 
vania system,  Baltimore  and  Onio,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  and  its  connections.  If  you  adopt  a  mileage  basis  straight  through,  the 
coal  will  come  into  Chicago  from  the  road  that  has  the  shortest  haul. 

Q.  Does  that  system  encourage  the  shipment  of  coal  into  other  than  their 
natural  markets? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  It  is,  of  course,  optional  with  the  railroad 
whether  they  choose  to  name  a  rate  for  a  given  point  to  meet  a  competitive  rate. 
It  is  not  a  mining  proposition  at  all. 

Q.  **  The  closing  of  mines  in  localities;  causes,  natural  and  artificial." — ^A.  I  do 
not  know  any  mines  that  have  been  closed  for  artificial  reasons;  by  artificial,  I 
a^umeyou  mean  mines  that  have  been  closed  by  *  *  dead  renting. "  The  only  mines 
in  the  Kanawha  and  New  River  districts  that  nave  been  closed  within  my  recol- 
lection have  been  closed  by  reason  of  the  inherent  defects  in  the  mines  proper,  or 
exhaustion. 

(J.  Division  II,  **  The  present  conditions  of  mining."  "Concentration  and  con- 
sohdation:  Its  effects  on  prices  and  profits;  on  wages  and  employment;  on  smaller 
enterprises;  on  business  competition;  on  production."  What  can  you  state  to  the 
commission  under  that  topic? — A.  So  far  as  I  understand  it,  concentration  and 
consolidation  have  been  brought  about  in  numerous  instances  for  the  pur]X)se  of 
reducing  the  expenses,  and  also  the  marketing  expenses;  in  other  words,  to  place 
business  on  a  footing  where  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  two  men  to  do  one 
man's  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  its  chief  object  is  its  effects  on  prices  and  profits? — ^A.  It« 
effects  on  profits  should  be  marked,  of  course,  because  wherever  you  can  reduce 
sui)ervision  expenses  there  is  a  gain.  The  labor  affected  most  in  these  consolida- 
tions has  been  that  of  the  operators  themselves,  their  bookkeepers,  storekeepers, 
and,  as  a  rule,  officials. 

Q.  What  are  its  effect  on  wages  and  employment? — ^A.  I  think  that  the  effect 
on  wages  and  employment  would  really  be  a  betterment. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  general  run  of  employees? — ^A.  There  is  no  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  operators  to  reduce  the  wages  of  their  employees;  they 
would  rather  pay  them  more  than  less  if  it  could  be  done,  and  within  my  own 
recollection  of  25  years  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  when  labor  has 
been  reduced  in  wage  as  a  measure  of  profit;  it  has  been  reduced  as  a  meas- 
ure of  necessity.  There  have  been  competitive  conditions  at  times  that  have 
forced  mines  to  economize  and  cut  down  the  initial  cost  of  their  product  and 
they  have  had  to  call  upon  their  men  to  help  them;  but  in  each  instance  the  con- 
dition of  the  markets  has  been  well  known  to  the  men,  and  I  think  in  almost 
every  instance  when  a  difficulty  of  that  kind  has  arisen  the  men  have  realized 
and  acceded  to  the  necessity  of  the  call. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  think  consolidation  has  tended  to  make  employ- 
ment more  regular? — ^A.  I  think  it  will  make  it  more  regular. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Where  operators  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  wages 
from  necessity,  are  their  profits  reduced  proportionately? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  late  national  strike  among  miners? — 
A.  Only  to  a  partial  extent. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  causes  that  led  to  that  strike? — ^A.  Probably  not 
as  well  as  yourself. 
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Q.  Were  the  reductions  in  wages  that  led  to  that  strike  a  necessity? — ^A.  I  do 
not  believe  I  ever  fully  understood  that  strike.  I  looked  ux)on  it  at  the  time  more 
as  the  result  of  a  general  demoralization  of  the  markets ;  prices  had  been  going 
down  for  a  number  of  years ;  there  had  been  more  or  less  interruption  to  work, 
and  as  a  general  proposition,  when  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  when 
they  are  idle,  they  naturally  become  restless  and  seek  for  a  cause  to  counteract 
tiieir  troubles,  and  it  generally  results  in  a  strike. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  prices  that  ruled  in  many  of  the  competin^^  dis- 
tricts before  and  at  the  close  of  the  strike? — A.  Not  to  the  extent  of  being  a 
valuable  witness,  from  the  fact  that  our  sales  are  all  f .  o.  b.  cars  at  the  mines,  and 
for  a  long  time  there  were  certain  conditions  in  regard  to  transportation  rates 
known  to  exist  that  made  market  rates  rather  an  uncertain  question.  I  never 
felt  I  had  exact  information  as  to  what  coals  were  netting  in  Chicago  or  in  dis- 
tant markets  at  all. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  when  the  wages  of  the  working-man  are  the  highest  the 
operators  are  making  the  greatest  profits? — ^A.  It  has  been  my  exx>erience  that  at 
the  times  when  we  paid  the  most  wages  we  have  had  the  best  results,  but  what 
mi^ht  be  called  an  exceptional  high  wage  as  a  rule  has  been  limited  to  ];)eriods 
of  ice  in  the  river  or  the  enhancement  or  coal  values  by  some  unusual  causes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Can  you  pay  for  shipping  to  Chicago  and  compete 
with  coals  that  are  mined  much  nearer  and  with  much  less  freight  rate? — ^A.  Yes ; 
to  some  extent. 

Q.  Would  you  have  to  produce  your  coals  for  less  than  operators  nearer  the 
market? — ^A.  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  coals,  and  quite  a  difference  in 
their  actual  value  for  fuel  purposes. 

Q.  Unless  your  coals  were  better  could  you  comi)etewith  any  near-by  mines? — 
A.  'We  could  not  compete  at  all.  There  are  coals  coming  from  other  States  tiiat 
will  perform  work  that  these  Illinois  coals  will  not  perform. 

(J.  The  wages  you  pay  must  be  regpilated  to  a  certain  extent  by  your  compe- 
tition?— ^A.  Isaturally. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  the  best  results  and  greatest  profits  are  made  while  you  are 
ptaying  the  highest  prices  to  miners? — ^A.  I  explained  that  in  saying  that  excep- 
tionally high  prices  were  the  result  of  exceptional  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Did  coal  operators  receive  better  returns  for  their 
capital  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  higher  mining  price,  than  since  that 
time? — A.  My  recollection  is  that  the  mining  rates  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  have  no  b  been  changed  very  materially  in  our  district.  The  price  has  varied , 
of  course,  but  I  think  that  there  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  a  cent  variation  between 
the  present  price  and  the  prices  of  1883, 1883,  and  1884.  Without  referring  to  my 
labor  list,  I  would  not  undertake  to  be  at  all  certain  about  it.  I  have  no  data  with 
me.    I  have  not  looked  it  up  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  What  are  the  effects  of  such  consolidation  on  smaller  enterprises,  on  business 
competition,  on  production? — A.  In  our  district  the  effect  of  the  consolidation 
which  was  made  some  time  ago  is  in  the  interest  of  the  smaller  enterprises.  Cur 
consolidation,  and  the  only  one  with  which  I  am  at  all  familiar,  was  simply  one 
for  marketing  the  coal — ^handling  it  through  one  common  agency — ^and  in  tne  plan 
as  adopted,  each  mine  making  an  application  to  the  association  for  membership 
was  allowed  to  come  in  and  share  orders  and  cars  pro  rata  without  any  discrimi- 
nation whatever.  The  smaller  mines  under  ordinary  cii'cumstances  would  be 
crowded  out  in  the  general  struggle.  As  it  is  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Coal 
Association,  the  smallest  shipper  nas  an  equal  voice  with  the  heaviest,  and  if  he 
has  a  capacity  for  4  cars  a  day  and  his  neighbor  has  a  capacity  for  20,  and  12 
cars  come  into  the  district,  he  gets  2  cars,  while  his  big  competitor  gets  10;  it  is 
founded  on  absolutely  fair  and  just  lines.  There  has  been  no  suggestion  as  to 
restriction  in  production.  We  find  as  a  general  proposition  that  we  are  restricted 
by  reason  of  ice  in  the  river,  low  water,  high  water,  or  scarcity  of  cars,  without 
restricting  output  by  regulation. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  coal- 
mining industry  in  West  Virginia? — A.  I  can  not;  in  the  Kanawha  district,  I  pre- 
sume about  a  million  and  a  half.  That  does  not  include  land  that  is  held  and 
undeveloped — ^in  the  New  River  district  about  three  and  a  half  millions  in  active 
properties. 

Q.  Have  companies  much  capitalization? — A.  No;  with  two  or  three  exceptions. 
There  is  one  company  that  has  a  capitalization  of  $450,000,  and  another  $500,000, 
or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Have  they  different  classes  of  this  stock;  common,  or  preferred,  or  any 
bonds? — ^A.  Not  as  a  rule;  most  of  the  companies  in  Kanawha  and  New  River 
districts  are  operated  by  resident  owners.    I  think  there  are  perhaps  three  or  four 
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mines  that  have  what  might  be  called  nonresident  ownership.  One  of  the  mines 
is  owned  in  Philadelphia;  another  mine  is  owned  very  largely  in  England;  another 
in  New  York,  and  another  in  Pennsvlvania;  but  there  are  seventy  or  eighty  mines 
ti^ere,  and  those  are  about  the  only  exceptions  that  occur  to  me  at  tne  x)resent 
time. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  owned  by  corporations  or  by  individuals? — A.  Both. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  overcapitalization — ^watered  stock? — ^A.  I  have 
never  known  of  any  stock  being  on  the  matket  at  all.  Where  companies  have 
been  organized,  it  has  generally  oeen  where  two  or  three  partners  in  tne  business 
have  organized  in  order  to  get  the  stock  in  such  shax>e  tnat,  in  the  event  of  the 
deatii  of  one  person,  it  would  not  affect  the  survivors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Has  much  capital  been  lost  in  mining? — A.  The  losses 
have  been  quite  heavy,  running  over  quite  a  period  of  years, 

Q.  What  causes  induce  coal  combinations  and  what  object  is  sought  by  them? — 
A.  I  would  have  to  deal,  of  course,  with  the  only  association  with  whicli  I  am  at 
all  familiar.  We  have  found  that  there  are  in  the  Kanawha  district  quite  a  large 
number  of  mines,  and  they  have  been  buffeted  about  by  the  buyers,  some  one 
mine  being  used  against  another  to  cut  the  rates  and  reduce  tiie  values  con- 
stantly. At  the  same  time  each  mine  was  employing  an  agent  in  the  field,  and  if 
the  operator  himself  was  not  reckless,  in  all  probability  his  agent  would  be 
They  are  pretty  hard  to  hold  down.  They  tell  them  to  seU  their  product  at 
certain  prices,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  they  have  cut  it,  and  the  agent 
of  another  man  comes  and  makes  a  further  rediiction.  A  mine  was  at  the 
expense  of  sending  men  to  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  to  central  Kentucky,  and  to  the 
East  seeking  for  trade,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  that  mine  was  under  very 
heavy  expense.  With  the  trade  scattered  from  Old  Virginia  and  Carolina  in  the 
East  to  Cnicago  and  the  West,  it  was  simply  impossible  for  any  single  man  to 
keep  thoroughly  posted.  You  would  think  you  had  a  good  customer,  and  find 
out  he  was  not;  so  that  the  losses  in  that  direction  meant  quite  a  good  deal.  To 
reduce  aU  these  useless  exx)enses  we  organized  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Coal 
Association,  employed  an  agent  to  sell  our  product  in  the  Western  markets,  giv- 
ing him  the  control  of  the  coal  that  went  west  of  the  mines,  except  such  as  was 
carried  by  water,  and  this  agent  brought  enough  capital  into  tne  business  to 
insure  prompt  payment  on  the  20th  or  2Sd  of  each  month  to  the  various  com- 
panies for  all  of  the  shipments  of  the  preceding  month. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  he  furnish  that  capital,  or  is  it  furnished  by  your 
association? — ^A.  He  furnishes  the  capital  from  his  own  resources. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Does  your  association  regulate  the  rate  of  wages? — A.  Not 
at  all;  because  our  association  consists  of  the  agreement  between  the  operators 
and  what  is  known  as  the  C.  &  O.  Fuel  Company,  and  the  association  has  refer- 
ence solely  and  entirely  to  the  marketing  of  the  product,  and  wages  and  wage 
questions  do  not  enter  into  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
lorm. 

Q.  Are  those  matters  decided  by  each  individual? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Is  the  association  you  have  referred  to  purely  a  sell- 
ing agency?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  much  have  you  been  able  to  save  in  your  selling 
ei^nses  as  a  result  of  this  combination? — ^A.  The  sales  agency  handled  from  our 
mines  last  year  about  600,000  tons,  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  was  a 
resulting  savin^^  of  from  2  to  3  cents  a  ton.  That  is  purely  an  estimate  offhand, 
without  going  into  details,  which  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  do,  of  course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Will  you  supply  this  commission  with  a  copy  of  the 
rules  of  that  association? — A.  Yes.  There  would  be  no  authority  to  enforce.  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  agreement  and  contract  as  between  the  fuel  company,  the 
selling  agency,  and  the  men.  In  case  of  a  breach  of  contract  their  recourse  would 
be  a  suit  in  equity. 


Q.  (By  l^.^ORTH.)  Have  you  had  such  a  suit? — ^A.  No. 


(By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  machinery  used  in  your  district? — A. 
Yes;  auite  a  good  deal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  proportion  of  the  coal  of  your  district  is  mined 
by  machinery? — ^A.  I  called  at  the  chief  mine  inspector's  office  a  few  days  ago  to 
look  that  question  up.  I  called  three  or  four  times,  but  found  he  was  out  of  his 
office,  and  I  was  unable  to  obtain  it.  It  is  given  in  the  chief  mine  inspector's 
official  reports  from  the  various  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Do  you  think  it  is  mined  cheaper  by  machinery  than  hand 
labor? — ^A.  I  think  there  is  some  economy  in  it,  though  not  as  great  as  the  gentle- 
men who  are  selling  the  electrical  machmes  probably  would  lead  an  operator  to 
believe.    There  is  one  advantage  in  the  introduction  of  machinery  that  I  think 
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has  more  to  do  with  its  use  than  almost  anything  else,  and  that  is  a  little  better 


work  for  himself,  by  the  ton  or  by  the  bushel,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  may  get  a 
little  bit  tired  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  will  drop  out  and  stay  away  when  he 
would  not  give  up  a  regpilar  position;  and  very  often  when  you  have  a  lot  of  cars 
on  your  track  ana  a  lot  of  orders  you  want  filled  the  men  may  be  out,  when  min- 
ing by  the  ton  or  bushel,  and  you  can  not  get  your  output,  whereas  with  machin- 
ery you  generc^ly  can  get  enough  men  in  to  insure  something  like  a  production. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  believe  that  is  an  argument  in  favor  of 
machinery? — ^A.  It  would  be  with  me. 

Q.  Is  the  commission  to  understand  from  that  that  all  the  machine-mined  coal 
is  mined  on  a  day-wage  basis? — ^A.  Not  necessarily.  Both  rates  are  in  vogue — 
with  some  it  isper  ton  and  with  others  per  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  in  your  section  by  the 
day? — A.  It  varies.  I  think  it  runs  from  about  $1.50  to  $1.81.  Some  classes  of 
labor  are  paid  $1.25,  but  most  of  it  runs  higher  than  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  class  to  which  the  higher  wages  are 
paid? — ^A.  The  cutters  get  more  than  that;  I  think  their  wages  are  about  $2.  But 
all  that  pertains  to  machinery  can  best  be  secured  from  someone  who  is  engaged 
in  that  work. 

Q.  Capacity  of  the  several  mining  industries  in  relation  to  consumption  and 
existing  markets? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  mines  that  are  now 
opened  and  developed  have  a  capacity  that  is  in  excess  of  the  annual  consumption. 

Q.  How  much  in  excess? — ^A.  I  would  be  almost  afraid  to  venture  to  make  an 
estimate  on  that.    I  should  say,  though,  that  it  would  run  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  there  authentic  statistics  on  this  matter? — A.  I  think  so.  I  thmk  some 
of  the  Government  publications  show  it. 

Q.  According  to  your  belief,  is  it  25  per  cent? — ^A.  I  mean  if  all  the  mines  that 
are  opened  and  develoi)ed  were  kept  in  steady  operation  there  would  be  an  over- 
supply  of  coal  on  the  markets. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  for  the  country  at  large? — A.  For  the  United  States.  One 
corrective  feature  of  that  is  going  to  oe  the  exportation  of  coal,  and  I  think  it  is 
only  a  question  of  a  year  or  two  until  we  will  mid  our  export  trade  is  keeping  pace 
with  that  of  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  To  what  countries  chiefly  is  it  exported? — A.  Our 
exjMDrtations  have  been  rather  limited,  but  for  perhaps  2  years  now  one  American 
firm  has  had  a  salaried  agent  in  Rio  Janeiro,  who  has  traveled  along  the  Brazilian 
coast.  The  Commercial  Museum  of  Philadelphia  have  had  a  number  of  interest- 
ing rei)orts  which  they  have  obtained  from  correspondents  and  consuls  in  the 
Mediterranean  ports;  and  I  was  noticing  a  short  time  ago  that  at  Gtenoa  there  was 
less  than  a  shilling  difference  between  the  delivery  price  of  the  Welsh  and  the 
coals  from  America.  It  is  a  field  that  has  not  been  developed  to  any  extent.  Our 
people  as  a  rule  have  limited  themselves  to  their  own  home  markets.  Our  coals 
are  all  high  grade  and  will  stand  transportation. 

Q.  Is  it  chiefly  soft  coal  that  is  exported? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  you  hopeful  then  of  that  outlet?— A.  Yes;  feel  very 
sure  of  it.  You  see  w^e  have  coal  nere  that  can  cross  the  equator  without  any 
danger  whatever  of  spontaneous  combustion,  and  they  are  coals  that  can  be  util- 
ized for  a  variety  of  purposes  when  you  get  them  to  market — good  for  smithing 
and  domestic  use,  and  as  a  rule  leave  few  ashes ;  and  although  you  are  buying 
coal  three  or  four  thousand  miles  away,  98  i)er  cent  of  your  purchase  in  weight 
is  of  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  At  what  ixjint  in  Canada  do  your  coals  meet  the  Nova 
Scotia  coals  on  a  price  level? — A.  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  that. 

C^.  There  is  some  point,  is  there  not? — ^A.  Naturally  there  would  be.  Of  course 
their  outlet  from  the  Nova  Scotia  fields  is  rather  limited.  My  recollection  is 
that  there  is  only  one  line  of  railway  leading  from  tJiose  fields  across  the  peninsula. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  and  to  what  extent  is  overproduction  regu- 
lated?— A.  The  overproduction  at  the  present  time  is  not  really  regulated  any 
more  than  the  planting  of  wheat  and  cotton.  In  the  coal  mine  it  is  just  the  same 
as  it  is  in  the  cotton  fields,  sugar  plantations,  and  wheat  fields.  Every  farmer 
uses  his  own  -judgment  about  it,  and  goes  to  work  and  plants  as  he  sees  proper, 
and,  as  we  all  know,  there  are  seasons  when  there  is  an  excessive  crop  of  hay, 
grain,  wheat,  and  cotton,  and  the  same  rule  applies  to  coal.  In  times  of  manu- 
facturing depression  of  course  there  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of 
coal. 
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Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  mines  of  your  State  are  idle  more  than  one-fonrth  of  the 
time?— A.  Counting  it  by  week  days  I  presume  that  it  is.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  mine  inspector's  report  gave  it  as  running  from  197  to  229  work  days  average. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  coal  along 
thelines  of  railroads  and  waterways,  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres, 
that  are  not  yet  developed  which  could  be  operated  cheaply? — A.  In  the  State  of 
West  Virgima,  and  I  think  there  are  something  like  16,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory underlaid  with  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  it  undeveloped? — ^A.  Most  of  it.  Of  course  a  great 
deal  of  it  disappears  under  water  level  or  is  practically  inaccessible  at  the  present 
time;  but  many  of  the  streams  cross  the  cool  measures  at  an  angle  that  opens  up 
various  seams.    You  could  almost  describe  it  as  an  inexhaustible  supply. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  If  anyone  of  the  competing  fields  works  50, 60,  or  100 
days  more  than  any  other  competing  field,  is  that  an  indication  that  the  field 
working  the  greatest  number  of  days  has  a  competitive  advantage  over  the  others, 
and  the  one  working  the  fewest  number  of  days  per  year  has  a  practical  disad- 
vantage?—A.  Tlie  question  is  rather  a  broad  and  general  one.  There  might  be 
conditions  existing  in  one  district  that  would  not  exist  in  another  in  regard  to 
the  ability  of  the  railroad  company  for  instance  to  handle  their  product.  On  the 
ine  of  the  Cliesapeake  and  Ohio  there  are  times  when  they  can  handle  much  more 
coal  and  give  the  mines  much  more  employment  than  tney  can  at  other  seasons. 
I  have  known  a  number  of  instances  where  they  have  had  quite  heavy  contracts 
to  carry  cotton  to  tide  water,  and  the  returning  cotton  cai's  would  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  operators  for  west-bound  loading.  And  there  have  been  times  when 
they  were  shipping  grain  and  they  would  place  the  returning  box  cars  at  the 
disposal  of  the  operators,  and  in  that  way  they  would  be  able  to  increase  tonnage. 
In  this  last  season  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  cars  almost  continuously.  For 
X)erhaps  4  or  5  months  we  have  been  losing  time  on  account  of  the  inability  of 
the  road  to  furnish  us  with  transportation,  so  that  the  falling  off  of  one  district 
in  reaching  a  competitive  market  might  originate  from  a  cause  entirely  foreign 
to  the  character  of  the  coal  or  the  right  of  the  coal  to  get  to  that  market. 

Q.  I  do  not  refer  to  any  particular  market ;  I  refer  to  the  different  coal  fields. — 
A.  My  explanation  would  oe  applicable  to  almost  any  market,  west  or  east. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  i)eculiar  conditions  have  something  to  do  with  it  ? — ^A. 
I  think  they  have  almost  everything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  But  when  things  are  equal,  or  nearly  so,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  causes  to  which 
I  have  referred  are  indicative  of  an  advantage  in  the  field  that  works  the  greatest 
number  of  days? — ^A.  The  question  almost  answers  itself;  because  a  mine  that 
can  ship  into  a  market  more  than  com];)eting  mines  naturally  must  have  some 
advantage  or  it  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  What  factors  do  you  believe  should  be  taken  into  p^count  in  determining 
the  value  of  a  ton  of  coal  in  the  common  market? — A.  The  general  rule  of  deter- 
mining a  market  and  whether  to  go  into  it  or  not  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  that  market.  For  instance,  the  town  of  A  may  have  a  coal 
field  100  miles  from  it,  and  another  coal  field  may  be  200  miles  from  it.  The 
hundred-mile  field  has  the  market,  or  has  had  it  heretofore.  Perhaps  you  want 
to  get  into  that  market  and  get  a  share  of  the  business.  You  go  there  and  find 
what  the  niiarket  rates  are ;  what  it  is  paying.  Then  you  study  the  character  of 
the  coals  and  see  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the  actual  heat-producing 
power  of  the  two  coals,  whether  your  coal  is  worth  more  money  at  $1.50  than  the 
other  coal  is  at  $1,  and  whether  the  consumer  can  afford  to  pay  that  extra  price. 
Then  it  comes  down  to  the  question  of  the  ability  of  the  railway  company  to 
transport  it  the  200  miles  at  a  living  price,  and  if  you  can  put  it  on  board  your 
cars  at  the  mines  at  a  living  price  and  reach  the  market. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  earning  capacity  or  the  producing  capacity  of  the  work- 
men should  be  taken  into  account? — A.  It  is  necessarily  taken  into  account  as  a 
main  factor  in  the  initial  cost  of  the  coal  on  board  of  the  cars  at  the  mines.  I 
have  never  known  of  labor  being  asked  to  cut  a  penny  in  wage  in  order  to  enable 
an  operator  to  reach  a  distinct  market  or  new  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  a  larger  portion  of  the  production  in  your  district  sold 
for  domestic  or  steam  purposes?-— A.  Most  of  it  goes  for  steam. 

Q.  Is  there  much  variation  in  the  demand  for  domestic  purposes? — ^A.  Yes; 
naturally. 

Q.  A  severe  winter  would  make  a  larger  demand  and  a  mild  winter  a  less 
demand? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  course  you  can  not  foretell  what  the  demand  will  be? — A.  No.  It  has 
been  the  custom  for  a  great  many  years  in  a  good  many  of  the  markets,  particu- 
larly in  the  Ohio  River  region,  to  stock  up  during  the  summer  season  and  carry 
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quite  a  heavy  stock  ready  for  the  fall  business.  In  the  East  for  quite  a  long  time 
it  was  the  custom  of  some  of  the  larger  dealers  in  the  summer  time  to  stock  up 
for  the  winter  time. 

Q.  Then  a  severe  winter,  like  the  one  we  have  had,  would  lead  to  a  larger 
demand  for  coal  and  consequently  a  larger  number  of  days  for  the  mines  to  be 
operated? — ^A.  Yes;  the  coal-mine  industry,  particularly  among  the  domestic 
mines,  is  very  sensitive  to  the  mercury;  it  goes  up  and  down  with  the  ther- 
mometer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Is  it  true  that  the  demand  for  coal  for  household  pur- 
poses  IS  comparatively  small? — A.  It  is  really  getting  smaller  every  year.  T^en 
1  first  commenced  shipping  the  block  coal ,  it  was  used  in  every  hotel.  You  would 
find  open  fireplaces  and  nres  in  the  rooms,  and  nearly  all  the  residences  in  the 
country  were  depending  upon  open  grates  for  their  heat.  Of  course  we  know 
there  is  an  immense  waste  of  heat  going  up  the  flue.  Within  the  last  10  or  12 
years  there  have  been  improved  methodS  or  combustion,  and  every  house  now 
of  four,  five,  or  six  rooms  either  has  a  hot-water  heatei  or  steam  heater  or  a 
furnace  of  hot  air,  and  they  burn  almost  anything  that  is  black. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.  )  Has  the  demand  for  coal  lessened  in  that  way? — A.  In  that 
way  the  demand  for  high-grade  domestic  coal  is  restricted  to  those  people  who 
choose  to  bum  a  little  in  the  parloi^  or  libraries  when  they  want  something 
brighter  than  the  radiator. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  the  use  of  natural  gas  had  something  to  do  with 
the  consumption  of  coal? — ^A.  No;  except  in  a  few  localities^  because  natural  gas 
has  not  been  piped  to  any  great  distance  from  the  fields.  I  believe  there  is  some 
pil)ed  to  Chicago,  and,  of  course,  Indianapolis,  Pittsburg,  and  Wheeling.  As  a 
general  thing  natural  gas  for  large  cities  is  limited  to  l^ose  named. 

Q.  Is  the  demand  for  manufacturing  and  transportation  purposes  constantly 
increasing? — ^A.  There  is  a  better  market,  of  course,  for  coal  for  furnaces  and  for 
steam  than  there  is  for  domestic  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Does  the  kerosene  lamp  and  stove  have  any  perceptible 
effect  on  the  consumption  of  coal? — ^A.  We  mow  that  it  is  having  an  effect. 
When  we  feel  there  is  a  shortage  of  orders,  we  can  not  say  specifically  how  much 
of  this  is  owing  to  gas  and  gasoline.  It  gets  lost  in  the  general  combination. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  extent  of  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Isittrue  that  some  of  the  devices  constructed  during 
recent  years  have  reached  that  state  of  perfection  where  they  consume  what  was 
hitherto  considered  a  waste? — ^A.  I  have  at  Coalburg  a  slack  pile  about  1,200  feet 
in  length,  150  feet  in  general  width,  with  an  average  depth  of  about  6  feet.  That 
was  screened  and  thrown  out  back  in  the  sixties — 1864  and  on.  At  the  present 
time  every  ton  of  that  coal  would  be  utilized;  would  go  into  the  market. 

Q.  Have  you  employers*  liability  laws  in  your  State?— A.  A  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  last  legislature  that  had  some  bearing  upon  the  employers*  liability,  and  I 
believe  there  is  something  on  the  statute  books  in  regard  to  the  coser^ant  law, 
but  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  those  laws.    I  have  never  looked  them  up. 

Q.  Are  the  sanitary  and  personal-safety  laws  effective  in  your  State? — A.  They 
are ,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  The  mine  inspectors  make  frequent  visits ,  and  I 
think  their  orders  are  carried  out. 

Q.  How  about  the  sanitary  laws  in  the  mining  villages? — A.  We  have  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  a  sanitary  law  in  any  of  the  villages.  There  is  no  regular  law.  Most 
of  the  villages  are  built  ux>on  the  banks  of  streams,  and  the  main  trouble  they 
always  have  is  in  getting  water  that  is  pure  for  drinking  purposes.  Naturally,  if 
a  house  is  kept  in  bad  condition,  the  mme  operator  has  the  "hrouble  removed  and 
corrected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Are  the  houses  owned  by  the  operators,  as  a  rule? — A.  As  a 
general  rule. 

Q.  Are  the  miners  compelled  to  live  in  them? — ^A.  Not  at  all.  The  operators  are 
very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  them  own  or  rent  elsewhere. 

(J.  Is  there  no  discrimination  between  the  man  who  rents  a  tenement  from  the 
mine  and  another  who  does  not? — A.  Not  at  all.  Some  years  ago  I  was  at  pains  to 
look  over  the  labor  list,  and  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  33  per  cent  of 
the  men  in  my  employ  at  that  time  owned  their  own  properties,  and  a  great  many 
of  them  were  men  whom  I  had  helped  to  get  their  property;  in  fact,  I  nave  ai  few 
claims  against  some  of  them  which  I  womd  be  willing  to  cash  in  at  a  very  much 
reduced  rate.  They  are  for  buildings  I  heli)ed  construct  for  them  without  getting 
my  money  back. 

.  Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Are  there  any  sanitation  laws  of  your  State? — A.  None 
that  1  am  familiar  with. 

Q.  We  find  100  or  more  miners  employed  in  a  mine  several  hundred  feet  under  the 
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earth,  where  the  air  is  impure.  Do  yon  not  believe  some  sanitarv  measnres  are  as 
necessary  to  the  health  of  an  indiyidnal  in  that  case  as  it  wonld  be  in  a  workshop, 
mill,  or  factory? — ^A.  The  principle  is  exactly  the  same. 

Q.  Have  you  laws  in  your  State  governing  the  question  of  check  weighmen? — 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  never  known  where  a  check  Weighman  has 
been  refused  when  asked  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Noeth.  )  Is  there  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  miners?— A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge.  Most  of  the  mines  have  test  weights,  that  they  receive  from  the 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  and  test  their  scales  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  the  miners  ever  employ  a  man,  to  your  knowledge? — 
A.  Yes ;  it  is  frequently  done. 

Q.  But  it  is  not  the  universal  rule? — A.  No;  it  is  optional  with  the  men,  so  far 
as  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Have  you  laws  regulating  employment  of  children? — 
A.  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  that  law;  have  never  had  occasion  to  look  it  up. 
We  do  not  employ  children. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  boys  employed  in  the  mines? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  a  boy  in  the  mines  under  14  or  15.  I  may  possibly  have  one  trap  boy  14  or 
15  years  of  age.  This  question  possibly  has  reference  more  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  have  boys  in  the  breakers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  your  personal  opinion  that  bovs  under  that  age 
should  he  excluded? — ^A.  Yes;  I  tmnk  an  operator  ought  to  exclude  them  volun- 
tarily if  they  are  not  excluded  by  law. 

Q.  Have  you  laws  regulating  screens,  company  stores,  etc? — A.  There  is  one  in 
Teg&rd  to  screens.    There  has  oeen  some  question  of  its  constitutionality. 

Q.  Does  the  law  resplating  the  screen  prescribe  the  size  of  the  screen  to  be 
used,  or  does  it  abolish  the  screen? — A.  The  law  abolishes  the  screen. 

8.  You  have  screens  in  use  now? — A.  Yes. 
.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  the  character  of  those  screens? — ^A.  The 
screens  vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  coal.    Some  gas  mines  have  a  half- 
inch  screen  that  takes  out  the  dust;  some  have  three-quarters,  some  an  inch  and 
a  half,  and  a  few  of  them  two  inches. 

Q.  You  say  they  vary  in  size  according  to  the  character  of  the  coal? — A.  The 
screens  vary  according  to  differences  in  the  character  of  the  coal,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  there  is  a  variation  in  size  of  the  screens  in  practically  the  same 
district. 

Q.  In  each  case  is  the  size  of  the  screen  a  matter  wholly  with  the  control  of 
the  employer? — ^A.  It  is  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  employer  and 
employee. 

<J.  Have  you  any  instances  in  your  State  in  which  the  employees  have  aided  in 
fixing  the  size  of  the  screens? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  That  being  true,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  rests  wholly  with  the  employer.  Is 
that  true? — A.  Not  necessarily.  (Generally  at  the  stuting  of  a  work  the  operator 
decides  upon  what  grade  of  coal  he  wishes  to  produce,  and  he  puts  in  his  screens 
at  an  inch  and  a  half,  three-quarters,  or  2  inches,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  he 
starts  up  his  work;  and  then  he  fixes  his  scale  of  wages,  or  pays  the  wage  scale 
of  the  district,  and  it  is  optional  with  the  men  whether  they  come  in  and  p^o  to 
work  under  the  system  adopted.  The  use  of  screens  is  almost  entirely  abolished 
in  a  good  many  of  the  districts,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  ox)erators 
would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  dispose  of  them  if  possible.  In  coals  that  are 
intended  for  the  domestic  trade  careful  preparation  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The 
buyer  pays  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  appearance,  and  if  we  were  to  send 
our  coal  out  as  it  comes  from  the  pick  it  woula  not  be  any  time  until  we  would 
practically  be  ruled  out  of  the  market.  Our  coal  is  rather  hard  and  we  can  not 
go  in  on  a  competitive  basis  for  the  steam  trade,  and  we  must  limit  ourselves  to 
the  domestic  trade,  and  that  is  particular.  In  mining  the  coal  a  skillful  miner 
will  undercut  deep,  fire  his  shot,  and  bring  his  coal  down  in  good  big  lumps.  It 
takes  a  skillful  miner  to  do  it.  An  ordinary  miner  will  go  in  and  make  a  little 
undercut  and  will  rely  on  powder  to  do  the  work  for  him,  and  the  result  is  that 
in  shooting  off  the  solid,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  coal  is  very  much  broken 
up,  and  wnen  it  comes  out  it  does  not  please  the  buying  public,  and  very  often 
results  in  a  susx)ension  of  orders.  The  mines  that  pay  for  coal  over  the  screens 
of  course  pay  a  larger  rate  per  ton  for  that  coal  than  they  would  pay  if  they  took 
it  as  it  came  directly  from  tne  pick.  If  they  took  it  straight  from  the  pick  they 
would  have  to  be  careful  about  inspection  and  have  penalties  to  keep  up  the 
standard.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  where  worthy  miners  were  injured  in 
any  way  by  these  screens.  It  may  be  hard  on  the  indifferent  miner,  because  any- 
one can  shoot  from  the  solid,  when  it  is  not  everyone  who  can  mine  properly. 
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Q.  Have  the  miners,  either  in  person  or  through  representatives,  ever  met  with 
the  employers  to  determine  the  size  of  the  screen  to  be  used? — ^A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  the  question  has  come  up  between  them. 

Q.  Have  the  employers  ever  rerused  to  meet  the  miners  to  deal  with  that  and 
other  questions? — A.  There  may  have  been  refusals  at  various  times  to  meet  and 
treat  on  various  propositions.    At  the  same  time  there  have  been  many  meetings. 

Q.  Have  there  been  joint  meetings  of  the  miners  and  operators  of  your  State?— 
A.  Yes;  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia  mine  workers  and  a  commit- 
tee of  the  operators  within  tne  last  two  weeks.  We  agreed  upon  arbitration  and 
the  scale  and  a  clause  in  regard  to  the  division  of  any  advance  in  the  market 
price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  that  in  your  district  or  in  the  State?— A.  The  agree- 
ment was  with  the  State  organization;  the  meeting  was  held  in  Charleston. 

Q.  Do  the  operators  of  your  State  prefer  to  treat  with  this  organization  rather 
than  with  the  National  Association  of  Mine  Workers,  and  why? — ^A.  I  can  not 
speak  for  others.  I  can  only  express  my  own  views  in  that  matter.  I  have  had 
some  experience  with  organization  and  with  disorganization.  When  I  first  went 
into  coal  mining  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  organization  in  existence, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  left  to  the  will  and  caprice  of  any  man  in  the  mine  to  go  down 
an  entry  and  call  a  meeting  at  a  certain  time  and  accumulate  a  mob— that  was 
the  only  term  that  would  describe  it.  The  men  would  come  down  the  hill  in  a 
body  and  make  a  demand.  It  might  be  something  we  could  not  concede,  and 
thereupon  a  strike  would  take  place  without  a  notice.  There  was  no  system  of 
brin^g  the  men  together  and  having  the  matter  discussed,  and  the  result  was 
that  m  the  most  unexpected  way  we  were  called  upon  to  have  stoppages.  Then 
came  the  original  Knights  of  Labor,  and  I  believe  1  was  one  of  the  mrst  operators 
in  the  district — ^for  quite  a  while,  perhaps,  the  only  one— to  recognize  them  and 
treat  with  their  committees.  I  found  the  system  very  much  more  satisfactory, 
and  I  believe  to-day  that  organization  is  all  right.  There  is  no  objection  to  it 
whatever.  In  treating  with  an  organization,  nowever,  I  would  rather  treat 
with  the  people  whose  interests  are  identical  with  my  own  than  with  those 
whose  interests  are  to  a  very  considerable  extent  inimicable  to  mine.  The  great 
weight  of  influence  and  power  of  the  national  organization  rests  with  the  repre- 
sentatives from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois;  and  West  Virginia,  being  a  young 
and  Rowing  field,  having  no  largo  home  market,  must  naturally  come  in  com- 
petition with  these  other  districts.  From  an  operator's  standpoint  it  would  not 
De  in  our  interest — ^and  operators  do  care  for  and  look  out  for  their  men — to 
have  our  men  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  representatives  from  the  Pittsburg,  Ohio, 
and  other  fields.  In  other  words,  we  would  rather  have  a  West  Virginia  organ- 
ization with  which  we  can  make  our  contracts  for  work  and  which  would  make 
rules  and  regulation  to  govern  the  association,  and  they  could  inalce  their 
arrangements  with  the  other  districts  as  it  becomes  necessary.  In  the  long  strike 
we  had  some  few  years  ago,  1897  I  believe  it  was,  our  men  were  called  out  on 
sympathy,  and  I  think  we  laid  idle  for  something  like  117  days.  Our  men  were 
willing  to  work,  but  orders  came  from  the  national  organization,  and  they 
stayed  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Then,  apart  from  this  asi)ect  of  it,  you  would  prefer  to  deal 
with  organized  labor?— A.  Yes;  I  always  have  dealt  with  organized  labor.  If 
there  is  an  organization  and  it  has  rules  and  regulations,  etc. ,  and  you  want  to  take 
a  contract  for  50,000  tons  of  coal,  or  5,000  tons,  or  some  other  quantity,  you  can 
make  an  arrangement  with  your  men  and  go  ahead,  and  feel  some  measure  of 
safety  in  doing  so.  If  you  are  treating  with  your  labor  individually,  you  might 
go  on  to  the  end  all  right,  or,  the  first  thing  you  know,  you  might  be  out  with 
a  good  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  your  labor  mostly  native  in  West  Virginia?— A.  Yes; 
almost  entirely. 

Q.  Have  you  any  colored  labor  employed  in  the  mines? — A.  I  have  never  had  a 
colored  man  in  my  employ. 

Q.  Are  they  employed  in  the  other  mines? — A.  In  most  of  the  other  mines  they 
are,  and  ordinarily  the  colored  man  who  has  a  disposition  to  work  and  will  go 
under  ground  makes  a  very  good  man  and  a  very  good  citizen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  they  generally  organized  as  well  as  the  white 
miners? — ^A.  I  think  a  large  number  of  them  are  in  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  your  district  are  operators  mining  two  kinds  of 
coal,  and  are  some  screens  there  over  2  inches? — ^A.  There  are  some  4-incli  screens; 
that  is  a  special  preparation  where  there  are  two  qualities  of  coal  in  the  same 
seam  and  tney  put  in  4-inch  screens,  but  they  have  a  run-of-mine  basis  for  pay- 
ing, and  the  separating  is  a  matter  of  convenience  for  the  operator. 
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Q.  Is  there  a  diamond  bar  or  a  flat  bar  ? — ^A.  I  think  most  of  them  are  flat  top. 

Q.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  screens  ? — A.  My  bar  is  a  flat  bar ;  I  do  not 
know  what  the  others  are.  Mv  screens  are  12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide  on  the 
railroad  tipple  and  12  feet  by  4  feet  8  inches  on  the  river  tipple. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  price  in  mining  between  a  l^-inch  and  a  2-inch 
screen? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  mine  for  the  same  rate? — A.  Yes,  bnt  not  at  the  same  mines.  Per- 
sonally! would  like  to  see  a  nniformity  of  screen. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  company  stores  ? — ^A.  They  are  a  help 
to  the  men.  That  has  been  the  result  in  our  district,  from  the  fact  that  prices  for 
coal  have  been  so  low  for  certain  months  of  the  year — sometimes  for  a  year  at  a 
time— that  the  price  received  for  the  coal  alone  would  not  equal  the  price  paid  for 
producing  it,  and.  were  it  not  for  the  revenue  derived  from  the  store  business  I 
suppose  quite  a  number  of  mines  would  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  existence.  The 
prices  prevailing  in  the  different  mine  stores  are  regulated  by  the  competition 
rrom  the  adjacent  stores,  and  if  the  mine  did  not  have  a  store  of  its  own  the 
miner  would  buy  his  supplies  from  some  of  the  near-by  stores,  where  the  net  profit 
of  course  would  go  to  a  storekeeper  from  whom  the  mine  worker  would  not  get 
employment  in  return.  With  newspapers  broadcast  throughout  the  land  and 
quotations  published  at  every  place,  the  prices  of  all  commodities  are  pretty  well 
known.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  injustice  in  the  store  system  at  all  as  it  is 
operated  throughout  our  district.  In  fact,  I  think  half  the  operators  would  have 
to  cut  wages  or  go  out  of  business  without  this  assistance. 

Q.  Are  such  stores  in  your  district  generally  conducted  by  the  mine  owners? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  necessaries  of  life  sell  at  about  the  same  price  as  in  the  cities  and 
viUi^es  outside  of  the  mining  districts? — ^A.  Counting  cost  and  carriage,  I  imag- 
ine they  do;  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  the  store  prices  either  in  the  cities  or  at 
tiie  mines. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Have  you  had  any  protests  from  the  labor 
organizations  at  the  mines  against  the  prices  charged  at  your  stores? — ^A.  There 
have  been  at  various  times;  a  committee  would  ask  if  we  could  not  make  a  change 
in  the  price  of  oil,  powder,  flour,  or  something  of  that  sort;  those  things  come  up 
I>erhaps  once  a  year,  and  sometimes  may  go  a  couple  of  years  without  any  ques- 
tion or  that  sort. 

Q.  Are  there  serious  discrepancies  in  prices? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Is  every  miner  in  your  employ  free  to  deal  or  to  refuse 
to  aeal  with  those  stores? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  same  true  of  other  operators,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge? — ^A.  So 
far  as  I  know,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  connecting  a  supply  store  with  a  coal  mine? — A.  The 
system  was  started  rather  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  when  the  mines  in  the  district 
were  first  opened  and  villages  were  remote,  but  it  became  customary  to  open  up 
a  supply  store  just  as  contractors  in  going  out  and  building  railroads  carry  their 
commissaries  along  with  them.  Those  stores,  when  once  started,  were  retained 
and  each  newcomer  opening  up  a  mine  would  start  a  store  m  connection  with  it, 
until  it  has  grown  to  be  a  system,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  mine  in  our  State  that 
is  without  a  mine  store. 

Q.  How  can  a  coal  operator,  either  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  or  out  of  it, 
who  has  to  meet  the  comi)etition  in  prices  and  who  has  no  store  in  connection 
with  his  works,  possibly  exist  when  the  cost  of  mining  is  greater  than  the  price 
at  which  his  coal  is  sold? — ^A.  The  cost  of  production  very  of  ten  fluctuates  by 
reason  of  the  irregularity  of  the  work.  I  do  not  want  to  be  captious  in  the  mat- 
ter at  all  in  answering  any  of  these  questions;  I  would  like  to  answer  them  just 
as  fully  and  carefully  as  I  can,  but  I  do  not  want  to  have  my  meaning  in  any 
way  changed.  Every  mine  when  it  stai*ts  out  has  a  certain  amount  of  fixed 
expenses ;  the  taxes  run  for  a  year ;  there  are  a  certain  number  of  employees  who 
are  under  salary  by  the  year ;  the  investment  comes  in  by  the  year,  and  you  take 
your  fixed  charges  for  the  year ,  and  they  may  be  |1 ,000  or  $2 ,000  a  month.  If  your 
fixed  charges  are  $1,000  a  month  and  you  only  get  out  a  thousand  tons  of  coal,  it 
costs  you  a  dollar  a  ton.  If  you  get  out  more,  the  fixed  charges  of  course  are 
reduced  proportionately.  Take  it  along  in  the  dull  sea«)n8  of  the  year  and  there 
will  be  quite  a  number  of  months,  pernaps,  when  the  mine  would  be  showing  a 
loss  right  along  because  of  the  fixed  charges,  and  they  would  be  unable  to  continue 
unless  they  had  something  in  the  way  of  revenue  from  outside. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  those  fixed  charges  exist  with  or  without  the  store  ? — ^A. 
Naturally .    I  do  not  think  the  store  question  is  one  that  is  affecting  the  district. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  reasons  why  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  of 
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coal  should  run  a  store  in  connection  with  their  mines  that  will  not  apply  also 
to  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  iron  or  other  merchandise? — A. 
It  seems  to  be  the  disposition  all  over  the  country  to  multiply  lines  of  business, 
grouping  them  under  one  general  head.  For  instance,  take  Wanamaker*s,  Siegel 
&  Cooper's,  and  other  stores,  which  were  dry  goods  stores  ori^nally,  perhaps,  and 
now  sell  a  little  of  everything.  I  do  not  Uke  the  idea  of  having  to  run  a  store  in 
connection  with  a  mine;  I  would  much  rather  have  the  thing  eliminated,  for  it 
could  be  done  if  it  were  general;  but  it  is  not  general,  and  as  long  as  the  condi- 
tions remain  as  they  are  now  it  is  quite  a  little  help  to  have  a  store,  and  no  one  is 
hurt  by  it. 

Q.  (fey  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  you  were  obliged  to  dispense  with  the  company 
store  would  you  either  have  to  secure  a  ^eater  price  for  your  coal,  or  cut  wages 
at  times,  in  order  to  meet  the  competition? — A.  Yes;  because  the  margins  are 
naturally  running  very  close  on  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Does  it  follow  that  a  man  who  has  no  store  when 
coal  is  sold  below  cost  must  cut  the  price? — ^A.  I  presume  so;  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  has  not  a  mine  store. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Symth.)  How  do  you  sell  goods  to  your  miners? — ^A.  By  a  system 
of  accounts.  They  come  in  and  draw  according  to  their  requirements,  and  the 
amount  is  charged  up  to  them  and  deducted  at  the  end  of  the  month  from  their 
wages. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  once  a  month? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  do  not  pay  in  scrip— store  orders? — A.  Not 
regular  scrip;  it  is  what  we  call  a  store  order. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Can  they  trade  all  through  the  week?— 
A.  Generally  most  of  the  orders  are  drawn  for  from  50  cents  to  $2. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  proportion  of  the  miners  of  your  district  under 
that  svstem  receive  any  currency  on  pay  day  for  their  month's  work? — ^A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  the  exact  i)ercentage,  but  our  pay  rolls  generally  run  heavy. 

Q.  Do  most  of  your  miners  have  some  cash  to  dr-aw  on  pay  day? — A.  Yes,  the 
majority  of  them. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  both  the  tenement  and  company-store  systems  are 
general  in  your  district.  What  effect  do  these  systems  have  toward  the  suppres- 
sion of  striies  or  the  bringing  about  of  strikes? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever 
cut  any  figure. 

Q.  Have  you  over  known  any  instances  in  your  State  where  miners  on  a  strike 
were  ordered  out  of  the  company  houses? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  never  known  of  men 
hesitating  to  go  on  strikes  because  they  lived  in  company  houses. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  instances  where  they  were  refused  store 
goods? — A.  When  not  due  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  it  an  accommodation  to  your  laborers 
to  have  the  store  nearby  where  they  can  go  at  night  or  any  other  time  to  get  their 
sui)plies? — A.  All  stores  are  usually  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  property, 
where  they  are  convenient  to  the  men.  Their  weight  sheets  are  posted  and  all 
their  accounts  are  kept  there,  and  the  men  naturally  go  to  the  store  as  a  sort  of 
meeting  place. 

Q.  Suppose  the  village  store  should  be  5  miles  away,  would  your  employees 
lose  time  if  they  had  to  go  there  to  buy  their  supplies? — A.  Very  often  they  would 
send  their  children;  they  do  now;  they  go  to  the  neighboring  stores.  For 
instance,  I  think  there  are  some  three  or  four  stores  within  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  2  miles  of  my  village  and  there  are  some  stores  across  the  river. 

Q.  Then  there  is  competition? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  and  there  are  two  little  boats  com- 
ing up  the  river  every  day  from  Charleston.  That  is  a  city  of  good  size,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  State;  there  are  also  a  couple  of  passenger  trains  a  day,  and  they  go 
down  and  shop. 

-Q.  They  can  take  their  money  at  the  end  of  the  week  when  you  pay  off  and  gx) 
to  these  places  and  buy  what  they  want? — ^A.  Yes;  and  they  do  it  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  your  experience  as  a  coal  operator  have  you  ever 
learned  of  a  miner  being  dismissed  from  employment  because  of  his  refusal  to 
deal  with  the  store? — A.  1  do  not  know  of  any  specific  cases. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  that  the  miner  who  does  deal  with  the  company  store 
and  who  has  a  large  family  gets  an  advantage  as  compared  with  others? — ^A.  I  have 
never  known  any  case  of  that  kind  myself;  but  where  a  man  has  a  large  family 
and  helps  in  the  store,  it  would  be  perfectly  natural  for  the  operator  to  help  in 
return. 

Q.  (By  Mr.THiLLiPS.)  As  a  rule,  is  there  any  difference  in  prices  in  the  com- 
pany store  and  the  store  in  the  village  or  near-by  towns? — ^A.  Wo;  we  generally 
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aim  to  draw  cnstom  and  trade.  A  rival  store  will  very  often  make  a  cut  rate  on 
some  branded  article  or  some  special  articles,  but  on  the  general  run  of  goods  the 
prices  are  very  much  the  same. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Batchfoed.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  convict-labor  laws? — 
A.  We  have  no  convict  labor  there. 

Q.  Are  you  a  believer  in  arbitration? — ^A.  Yes;  where  it  can  be  arranged  by 
mutual  agreement;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  there  are  cases  where  com- 
pulsory arbitration  would  work  a  hardship  on  one  party  or  another. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  is  the  condition  of  the  families  you 
employ;  do  tney  have  sufficient  food  to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear  when  they  are  at 
work,  or  are  they  stinted? — A.  I  think  their  condition  is  generally  good;  it  seems 
to  me  much  better  than  when  I  first  came  into  the  district.  A  good  many  of  the 
men  have  accumulated  properties  of  their  own,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are 
able  to  have  organs  ana  pianos  and  live  very  comfortably.  As  a  general  thing 
tJie  miners  require  a  good  quality  of  goods  and  supplies,  and  if  you  go  through 
most  of  our  villages  and  notice  the  men,  women,  and  children  there,  you  will 
find  that  they  are  nicely  dressed.  They  have  their  churches  and  their  schools, 
and  education  is  almost  universal. 

Q.  What  nationality  do  you  employ? — A.  Americans  almost  altogether,  and  a 
few  English  and  Irish  descendantc^almost  altogether  native  Americans. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  they  chiefly  from  that  section  of  the  country?— A. 
Yes;  most  of  our  men  are  from  Virginia  or  West  Virginia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  often  are  your  men  paid  their  wages?— A.  We 
have  always  paid  once  a  month,  as  oui*  rail  coal  is  sola  for  settlement  about  the 
20th  of  the  month  for  the  shipments  of  the  preceding  month.  Barge  coal  Is  sold 
ujKjn  3  or  4  months*  time  generally. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  pay  in  money?— A.  Yes;  in  money. 

Q.  (By  Idx.  Ratcjhford.)  Do  you  think  monthly  payments  are  satisfactory? — 
A.  I  tnink  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  they  are  satisfactory  to  the  workingmen  who  receive  their 
wages? — ^A.  Most  good  workingmen,  if  they  get  their  pay  regularly  once  a  month, 
can  get  along  very  nicely.  It  is  the  rule  with  railroads  and  a  great  many  latgt 
enterprises.    Many  of  the  operators  are  not  able  to  pay  oftener, 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  m  respect  to  the  shorter  workday? — A.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  shorter  workday.  If  there  should  be  legislation  to  curtail  the  general 
hours  of  labor,  I  would  much  rather  have  it  taken  from  one  special  day  in  the 
week  than  2  hours  from  each  day.    Ten  hours  seem  to  be  about  the  right  number. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  cooperation,  premium  payments,  profit 
sharing,  industrial  copartnership? — ^A.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the  time 
to  come  there  will  be  a  more  general  arrangement  with  labor  for  a  division  of 
profits.  It  is  startine  in  that  d&ection  and  has  been  worked  very  successfully  in 
quite  a  number  of  luaces.  The  Proctor  &  Gamble  Company  in  Cincinnati  have 
a  profit-sharing  system  that  has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years  and  has 
attracted  quite  a  good  deal  of  attention.  One  of  the  coal  companies  in  our  dis- 
trict has  had  a  profit-sharing  basis  and  it  has  worked  very  well.  It  is  a  growth 
and  will  be  developed  in  the  future. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  What  is  the  name  of  that  mining  company?— A.  Camp- 
bells Creek  Coal  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  believe  that  system  is  to  be  encouraged?- A. 
I  should  think  it  would  be  encouraged ;  I  think  it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

J.  How  does  immigration  aflEect  labor  in  your  district? — ^A.  We  know  practi- 
y  nothing  of  immigration  in  our  district.  I  think  a  number  of  years  ago 
some  Belgians  were  brought  over,  but  they  scattered  through  the  country.  That 
was  the  only  attempt  to  bring  labor  in  from  foreign  countries. 

Q.  Httve  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for  the  regulation  of  the  immigration? — 
A.  rTothing  beyond  the  laws  already  in  force,  which  seem  to  be  right  and  proper. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  reference  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  public  school 
facilities  in  the  several  States?— A.  The  school  facilities  are  good  in  our  district. 
There  are  more  schools  in  Kanawha  County  than-  in  any  other  county  in  the 
State. 

Q.  Are  they  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  working  people? — ^A.  In  a  primary 
way ;  that  is,  they  comprise  the  elementary  studies. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  own  or  any  other  company  store  receives  a  per- 
centage on  its  business  from  the  wholesale  houses  furnishing  goods-;-that  is,  are 
these  goods  bought  under  the  same  conditions  as  where  competition  is  free  in  the 
cities? — ^A.  They  are  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  becomes  of  the  coal  that  passes  through  the 
screen? — A.  It  is  shipped  away  and  sold  for  fuel. 
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Q.  Into  what  grades  is  it  separated? — A.  Most  of  it  goes  out  in  a  mixed  gi*ade  of 
the  nut  and  the  slack  together. 

Q.  Is  that  valuable  for  shipment? — ^A.  You  get  something  for  it;  about  1  cent 
a  bushel,  25  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  Do  you  separate  the  nut  from  the  slack  before  it  leaves  the  mines? — A.  No; 
not  very  often. 

Q.  Does  the  miner  get  anything  for  the  coal  that  passes  through  the  screens? — 
A.  No;  but  he  gets  an  extra  price  for  the  coal  that  passes  over  the  screen. 

Q.  Is  your  price  based  upon  the  lump  coal? — ^A.  l!t  is  on  the  lump-coal  basis. 

Q.  Is  your  lump  coal  simply  weighed? — ^A.  Yes. 

State  of  West  Virginia, 

County  of  Kanawha. 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  t  ^stimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Neil  Robinson. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  3d  day  of  July,  1899. 

J.  B.  Peyton,  jr.,  Notary  Public, 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  10, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  HENEY  STEPHENSON. 

Memlwr  of  the  National  Executive  Board,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Henrv  Stephenson,  of  ^ast  Bank,  W.  Va.,  a  member  of  the  national  executive 
board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  testified.  The  topical  plan  of 
inquiry  on  mining  was  followed. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  long  have  you  served  as  a  member  of  the 
national  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  ?— -A.  I  am 
serving  my  fourth  term. 

Q.  Prior  to  that, in  what  capacity  have  you  served? — ^A.  Mining  coal,  and  a 
portion  of  that  time  I  was  in  the  mines  and  served  as  district  secretary  and  presi- 
dent of  District  No.  17  for  a  number  of  years.  I  have  not  been  employed  alto- 
gether in  the  work  of  the  national  executive  board  except  during  the  last  2  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  outside  of  the  mines  during  that  time? — ^A.  Yes;  outside  of 
the  mines  during  the  last  2  years. 

Q.  What  are  tne  functions  and  purposes' of  the  national  executive  board,  and 
how  many  members  constitute  it? — ^A.  At  present  it  consists  of  eleven  members, 
and  its  functions  are  to  direct  the  workings  of  the  national  organization  in  the 
absence  of  the  national  conventions. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  mean  you  have  the  power  of  the 
national  convention  during  the  recess? — A.  Yes;  the  executive  board  has. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Ratchford.)  Does  that  carry  with  it  the  power  to  declare  strikes, 
order  strikes  off,  levy  assessments,  etc.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Does  it  carry  with  it  the  right  to  arbitrate 
and  settle  troubles  as  well  as  bring  them  on  ? — A.  Yes.  In  fact,  our  organization 
is  based  upon  the  principle  of  arbitration  and  conciliation. 

9-  ( By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  the  regulation  of 
unions,  their  funds,  and  benefit  features? — A.  We  derive  our  funds  by  assessment 
of  10  cents  per  month  on  the  members,  and  we  try  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  mining  trade,  to  secure  better  remuneration  for  our  labor,  to  increase  the 

S rices  paid  for  mining,  etc.  Sometimes,  if  any  of  our  members  meet  with  acci- 
ents,  we  try  to  relieve  them  in  a  financial  way. 

Q.  Have  you  any  stipulated  weekly  or  monthly  allowance  for  disabled  mem- 
bers?— ^A.  No;  we  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  strike  funds? — ^A.  No;  not  at  present.  We  can  assess  our  mem- 
bers in  case  of  a  strike  or  lockout.  We  usually  do  this  by  assessments.  There 
have  been  times  in  the  history  of  the  organization  when  we  had  separate  funds 
for  this  purpose,  but  at  present  we  have  not. 

Q.  Is  that  special  assessment  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence? — A.  No;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Has  your  executive  board  power  to  levy  that  assessment,  if  need  be? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  growth  of  your  trade  union?— A.  It  has  had 
a  forward  tendency.  At  the  present  time  I  believe  the  wage  workers,  as  a  whole, 
are  better  organized  than  during  any  period  in  past  years.  Four  years  ago  we 
had  a  very  sinall  membership ,  i)ossibly  10 ,000 .  Now  I  believe  we  have  over  100 ,000 
paid-up  membership. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  coal  industry? — A.  Two  hun- 
dred and  forty  some  thousand,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  ^our  organization  allied  with  any  other  mining  or  other  organization? — 
A.  Yes;  it  is  connected  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

O.  (By  Mr.PeiLUPS.)  Have  you  any  member  on  the  executive  board  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  our  national  president  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  there  any  Knights  of  Labor  in  the  coal  trade  now? — 
A.  There  may  be  some  two  or  three  locals — ^possibly  half  a  dozen — ^but  they  do  not 
amount  to  anything. 

Q.  Was  the  organization  composed  chiefly  of  Elnights  of  Labor  at  one  time? — 
A.  Yes.  We  had  District  135  of  the  Kmghts  of  Labor,  which  was  a  strong 
organization  at  one  time. 

Q.  Was  there  practically  no  other  organization  of  miners  at  that  time? — ^A. 
Yes;  there  was  what  they  called  the  open  jyauct  of  the  miners'  organization;  the 
Knights  of  Labor  was  the  secret  brancn.  Our  members  had  the  choice  to  enter 
the  one  they  preferred.  '' 

Q.  (By  Mr.BATCHFORD.)  What  reason  can  you  assign  for  the  radical  change 
in  opinion  which  has  caused  your  organization  to  go  from  the  Knights  of  Labor 
to  the  present  form? — ^A.  They  believe  in  managing  their  own  affairs  without  the 
intervention  of  others;  they  bslieve  that  they  are  best  able  to  judge  what  is  best 
for  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  you  were  in  the  Knights  of  Labor,  was  there  a 
good  deal  of  interference  in  your  work  by  men  in  other  trades? — ^A.  Yes;  and 
they  virtually  controlled  us,  and  we  had  to  do  their  bidding  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  does  the  Ajnerican  Federation  of  Labor  do 
toward  the  regulation  of  mining  affairs  and  the  improvement  of  mining  condi- 
tions?— ^A.  In  case  of  lockouts,  strikes,  and  things  of  that  sort,  we  may  ask 
their  cooperation,  and  they  generally  give  it  to  us.  They  give  us  both  financial 
and  moral  sup^rt,  and  help  us  to  settle  our  dif&culties.  When  we  can  not  reach 
a  settlement  with  our  ox>erators  they  assist  us  with  their  financial  and  moral  aid. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  the  incorporation  of  trades  unions? — ^A.  No,  I  do  not,  because 
I  believe  the  organization  might  at  some  time  have  to  enter  the  courts  to  enforce 
its  demands  or  contracts.  If  the  organization  was  incorx>orated,  a  portion  of  our 
members  who  own  their  own  homes  would  probably  have  them  taken  from  them, 
whereas  our  members  generally  would  be  at  no  loss;  the  burden,  if  any  case  went 
against  us,  would  be  on  the  few. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  even  under  a  system  of  incorporation  mining  organizations 
that  comply  with  the  law  need  not  fear  any  damages? — ^A.  Yes;  but  sometimes  we 
do  not  get  justice.  You  must  take  that  into  consideration.  If  we  would  get  jus- 
tice we  would  not  have  much  to  fear  and  need  not  be  incorporated. 

Q.  Is  incorporation  undesirable  because  the  miners  may  wish  to  depart  from  a 
contract  made  with  their  employers? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Are  those  contracts  usually  observed? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  both  sides? — ^A.  Considering  the  national  agreements  that  we  have 
entered  into  lately,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  the  proi)erty  of  members  of  the  organization  be 
affected  by  incorporation? — ^A.  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  would;  that  is, 
I  have  been  told  so.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  myself;  I  suppose  not.  We  are  in 
favor  of  the  incorporation  in  order  to  put  in  practice  the  contracts  we  enter  into; 
we  are  not  afraid  of  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Are  the  trades  unions  generally  incorporated? — ^A.No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  your  association  incorporated  under  the  law? — ^A. 
No;  we  are  not  incorporated. 

Q.  TBy  Senator  Daniel.)  Is  your  association  merely  voluntary?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  know  of  any  trades  union  that  is  incorporated? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  you  no  redress  in  the  State  of  West 
Virgiiiia  for  the  violation  of  contracts  at  common  law — if  a  coal  company  offers 
the  men  so  much  wages  and  does  not  pay,  can  it  not  be  sued  at  common  law? — A« 
Yee. 

Q.  When  you  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  for  weeks,  have  you  never 
sued  for  damages  in  an  action  against  the  company? — ^A.  There  has  been  one  or 
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two  cases.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  really  pnshed  the  matter  or  not.  I  am 
not  x>08itive  on  that  x>oint. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  there  any  joint  contracts  made  by  the  men  and 
ox>erators  in  West  Virginia? — ^A.  No;  there  are  no  contracts. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Do  yon  mean  to  sav  yon  go  to  work  there 
witnont  any  understanding,  either  expressed  or  implied;  that  vou  go  to  work 
without  any  contract? — ^A.  Yes;  the  reasons  are  these:  Though  the  previous  wit- 
ness testified  here,  we  can  lebut  what  he  said.  The  operators,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
refused  to  meet 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  ox>erators? — ^A.  The  coal 
operators  of  West  Virg^inia,  the  employers  of  labor.  They  refuse  to  meet  the 
miners  in  joint  conference.  You  may  think  that  is  strange,  after  the  evidence 
given  here  this  morning.  They  have  there  what  they  term  a  State  organization 
of  miners.  Now,  the  real  miners  do  not  recognize  that  State  organization  as  an 
association  of  miners.  We  do  recognize  it  as  a  side  show  to  the  operators  them- 
selves; owned  and  controlled  by  them.  They  furnish  the  money  to  run  it;  con- 
sequently they  control  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  Is  it  in  afBliation  with  the  Federation  of  Labor?— A.  No; 
it  is  not.  It  was  stated  this  morning  that  the  operators  had  a  joint  conference 
and  settled  a  scale  of  prices  with  miners  belonging  to  the  State  organization  of 
miners.  The  miners  do  not  claim  the  State  body  as  an  organization  of  miners. 
To  make  it  more  plain,  the  operators  furnish  money  to  some  half  a  dozen  or  more 
miners,  whom  we  call  or  designate  as  "  blacklegs,"  or,  in  other  words,  "  scabs.'* 
They  have  those  men  call  themselves  an  organization  of  miners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Of  the  State  of  West  Virginia?— A.  Yes;  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  The  operators  ftunish  them  the  money;  in  other  words,  pay  their 
salaries  to  try  to  get  this  organization  before  the  public,  and  of  course  the  miners 
who  mine  the  coal  do  not  claim  that  body  of  men  as  representing  them.  The 
coal  operators  there  did  meet  this  committee  and  went  through  the  form  of  enter- 
ing into  an  a^'^eement,  but  I  want  to  say  to  the  commission  that  the  coal  opera- 
tors have  positively  refused  to  meet  representative  miners  of  our  organization  to 
settle  on  a  scale  of  prices,  and  have  refused  to  do  so  for  a  great  numoer  of  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Will  they  meet  the  organization  of  West  Virginia,  but 
not  the  Federation  of  Labor? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  they  furnish  the  money  to  i)ay  for  this  organization? — ^A. 
Yes 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  If  I  understand  you,  you  do  not  recog- 
nize any  contract  or  agreement  between  yourselves  and  the  mine  operators.  Do 
you  hold  that  it  is  your  pleasure  to  stop  work  when  you  please  ana  begin  when 
you  please? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  give  them  the  same  privilege  of  turning  you  off  when  they  please? — 
A.  They  do  it  without  asking  our  privilege. 

Q.  The  law  of  West  Virginia  says — ^and  there  is  a  liability  there  that  is  just  as 
binding  as  if  it  was  written  or  signed — that  he  can  not  turn  you  off  without  being 
subject  to  damages. — ^A.  Perhaps  they  are  subject,  but  they  have  never  been 
brought  to  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  live  in  West  Virginia?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  By  what  method  do  these  men  who  own 
mines  ever  get  any  labor  at  all? — ^A.  Miners  enter  a  mine  at  the  operator's  terms, 
with  a  claim  that  it  is  a  contract,  but  not  entered  into  by  the  miners  and  the 
operators. 

p.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  they  really  dictate  the  terms  and  do  the  miners  sub- 
mit?— A.  Yes. 

<J.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  relation  of  your  organization  to  non- 
umon  labor;  for  instance,  your  organization  declares  a  stiike;  to  what  extent 
does  that  strike  order  affect  nonunion  labor;  do  they  respond  or  refuse  to 
respond? — A.  Sometimes  they  respond,  and  sometimes  they  refuse;  generally  they 
respond. 

Q.  If  the  point  at  issue  is  raised  by  your  organization,  does  it  also  affect  the 
nonunion  labor? — ^A.  Yes;  they  receive  the  same  benefit. 

Q.  Is  the  same  true  in  case  of  an  effort  to  resist  a  reduction  in  prices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  '*  Strikes,  arbitration,  and  contract  labor.''  Enumerate  the  several  causes 
leading  up  to  strikes. — A.  Strikes  generally  are  caused  by  a  reduction,  or  the 
employers  demanding  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of  mining.  The  late  general 
strflte,  or  suspension,  as  we  term  it,  was  brought  about  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  prices  of  coal  in  the  various  markets,  for  the  reason,  as  the  operators 
said,  time  and  again,  they  were  not  able  to  pay  the  miners  a  living  wage.  Creat- 
ing a  scarcity  of  coal  in  the  various  markets  naturally  raises  the  selling  price  of 
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coal,  and  wonld  enable  them  to  pay  the  miners  the  higher  rate  of  wages.  Those 
are  some  of  the  reasons  that  cause  strikes. 

Q.  What  were  the  prices  paid  in  the  mining  districts  of  your  State  prior  to  the 
suspension? — ^A.  Two  cents  a  bushel  for  coal  run  over  1^  to  2  inch  screens 
between  bars  12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. 

Q.  Is  that  the  case  in  Ohio? — ^A.  I  am  not  so  xK)sitiye  about  Ohio,  but  it  is  possibly 
a  quarter  of  a  cent  above  that  price. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  price  in  Pittsburg? — A.  It  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Kanawha  district. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  prior  to  your  late  strike  prices  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
came  down  from  79  cents  a  ton  to  54  cents? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  some  cases  to  45  cents? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  operators  of  whom  we  are  now  sx>6aking  were  unable 
to  pay  higher  prices  than  the  prices  that  ruled?— A.  They  claim  so;  I  am  not 
positive  mvself ;  theyclaimed  they  were  unable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.}  Wul  you  please  state  what  was  the  cause  of  these 
low  prices  of  coal  in  the  market?— A.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  the  operators 
underbid  each  other  in  the  various' markets  to  get  trade. 

Q.  CBv  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  Did  they  then  go  back  and  ask  the  employees  to 
accept  the  reduced  wages? — A.  Yes;  every  time  they  will  do  that. 

Q.  Was  the  price  of  mining  coal  getting  lower  and  lower  under  that  strain  of 
competition? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Indirectly,  then,  did  you  strike  against  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal 
in  the  market  because  it  was  injuring  your  pay? — ^A.  Yes;  that  was  the  intention. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Have  you  any  Knowledge  of  the  causes  that  oi)erated 
in  reducing  the  mining  price  so  materially,  other  tiian  the  cutting  of  prices  by 
operators? — ^A.  I  can  not  say,  unless  the  railroads,  by  buying  coal  rrom  mines  in 
my  district,  had  that  effect.  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  their  customs,  but  I 
have  been  told  veiy  often  that  when  a  railroad  company  would  purchase  coal  from 
the  mines,  it  would  say  to  the  operator,  I  will  give  so  much  for  your  coal  and 
supply  you  with  all  the  cars  that  you  need — and  I  believe  that  had  a  tendency  to 
reauce  the  price  of  mining. 

Q.  Was  tnere  not  another  cause,  with  which  I  believe  you  are  familiar,  that 
operated  in  the  Pittsburg  region — what  is  known  as  the  De  Armitt  trouble? — ^A. 
The  De  Armitt  Coal  Company  always  claimed  the  right,  I  believe,  to  have  its  coal 
mined  at  5  cents  per  ton  lower  than  the  neighboring  operators;  and  having  its  cosJ 
mined  at  those  figures,  compelled  other  operators  to  ask  a  reduction  of  the  miners' 
organization  to  meet  that  competition  in  the  same  markets. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  instance  in  which  the  miners*  organization  granted  that 
reduction? — ^A.  Yes;  the  miners  of  the  Pittsburg  district,  also  the  Ohio  miners, 
voluntuily  reduced  the  price  of  mining  in  order  to  meet  competition. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  amount  of  the  reduction? — ^A.  I  tbink  it  was  about 
20  cents  per  ton,  possibly  2  years  ago. 

Q.  What  were  the  main  causes  that  led  to  the  strike — we  have  not  covered 
that  fully? — ^A.  I  might  add  the  discharge  of  our  members,  and  we  have  some- 
times considerable  trouble  with  the  regulation  of  screens;  sometimes  strikes  are 
caused  by  the  operators  not  paying  their  employees  at  stipulated  times  during  the 
month;  various  causes  whicn  we  might  enumerate. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  strikes  are  avoided  by  the  miners  and  operators  treating  with 
one  another? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  where  they  do  not  treat  with  one  another  the  danger  of  strikes 
becomes  greater? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  more  strikes  where  the  miners  are  not  organ- 
ized than  where  organization  exists. 

Q.  Are  strikes  beneficial  or  detrimental? — ^A.  Strikes  are  detrimental  as  a  whole; 
sometimes,  of  course,  they  prove  beneficial;  the  miners  wish  to  avoid  them 
because  they  are  detrimental  to  the  interests  at  large. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  fair  means  should  be  employed  in  order  to  avoid  strikes? — ^A. 
Yes;  I  believe  in  conciliation.  If  we  can  not  accomplish  our  ends  by  that  means, 
then  by  arbitration. 

Q.  "Methods  of  strikes;  of  boycott;  of  blacklist;  picketing  or  patrolling;  other 
methods  of  influencing  results,  whel^er  by  employers  or  employees;  sympathetic 
strikes  *' — what  can  you  say  on  that  topic? — A.  Our  method  in  conducting  stiikes 
is  to  use  all  fair  means,  issuing  circular  letters,  etc.  The  operators  usually  use 
the  blacklist  against  the  miners  and  miners'  officials  who  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  organization. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  **  fair  means?"-— A.  To  meet  together  with  them  and 
discuss  the  question. 

Q.  Anything  that  is  unlawful?— A.  No. 
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Q.  Does  your  organization  ever  use  the  blacklist  or  the  boycott? — A.  No; 
excepting  in  trying  to  boycott  coal.  Onr  organization  has  attempted  to  get  the 
pnbhc  to  purchase  union-mined  coal  in  preference  to  nonunion-mined  coal. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  this  practiced,  and  against  whom? — ^A.  The  first  effort 
was  made  after  the  late  suspension,  against  the  unfair  product  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  a  portion  of  Virginia,  and  a  portion  of  Kentucl^;  in  fact,  where 
coal  was  not  mined  by  union  laoor,  or  where  the  union  scale  was  not  paid. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Do  you  take  the  ground  that  coal  not  produced  by 
umon  men  is  an  unfair  product? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  blacklist  used  in  your  organization? — ^A.  No. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  blacklist  miners  who  do  not  belong  to  your 
union? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Who  is  put  on  the  blacklist?  Have  you  any  definite 
information  on  that  subject? — ^A.  I  Know  from  my  own  individual  case,  at  sev- 
eral mines  in  the  Kanawha  district  I  could  not  find  employment. 

Q.  A  man  not  finding  employment  and  being  on  the  blacklist  are  different  things. 
Who  puts  people  on  the  blacldist? — ^A.  I  know  in  this  particular  case  some  of  our 
members  went  to  a  certain  place  to  find  emplovment.  The  clerk  would  run  over 
a  list  of  names  and  after  looking  over  the  list  he  would  tell  a  certain  individual 
that  he  did  not  have  any  work  for  him.    That  is  what  I  consider  a  blacklist. 

Q.  What  companies  were  they? — ^A.  I  can  not  call  to  my  mind  now — ^the 
Belmont  Coal  Company,  Cedar  Grove  Coal  Company,  Riverside  Coal  Companv, 
Winifred  Coal  Company,  Carver  Brotiiers,  Campbell  Creek  CJoal  Company,  M.  T. 
Davis;  that  many  I  recall  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Who  are  the  men  they  hadT  on  the  blacklist?— A.  Robert  Mitchell,  Robert 
Stephenson,  myself,  Thomas  Ferry,  and  if  I  had  my  notes  I  possibly  could  give 
fifty  or  more. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  all  those  companies  had  all  those  men  on  the  blacklist? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  were  they  blacklisted  for?— A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  for  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  building  up  the  organization. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  addresses  of  those  people?— ^A.  Belmont  Coal  Company, 
Crown  Hill;  Cedar  Grove  Coal  Company,  Cedar  Grove;  Riverside  Coal  Company, 
at  Riverside;  Winifred  Coal  Company,  Winifred;  Carver  Brothers,  Montgomery; 
M.  T.  Davis,  Montgomery;  Campoell  Creek  Coal  Company,  Maiden,  W.  Va. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  your  personal  knowledge  in  each  of  these  cases? — ^A.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  is  the  case  with  these  mines.  Individuals  have  come 
to  me  and  told  me. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  they  seen  the  list  in  some  cases? — ^A.  Yes;  the 
clerk  looked  over  it  in  their  presence,  but  of  course  he  did  not  inform  them  it  was 
a  list. 


Q.  Was  thatyour  reason  for  believing  it  was  the  blacklist? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  men  who  have  never 
incurrea  the  displeasure  of  companies  failing  to  get  employment  without  trou- 


ble?— ^A.  No;  I  can  not  recall  any  such  instance. 

Q.  Would  that  help  to  confirm  you  in  your  belief  that  it  was  a  blacklist? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Suppose  he  was  discharged  for  incompetency  or 
insubordination  or  laziness? — ^A.  In  cases  of  that  kind  our  organization  does  not 
take  any  notice  of  such  things,  as  we  are  really  as  much  in  favor  of  a  man  being 
discharged  for  such  reasons  as  are  the  operators  themselves,  but  we  do  not  believe 
they  should  have  the  right  to  discharge  our  men  for  takmg  an  active  part  in  the 
organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  there  any  methods  employed  by  either  the  oi)er- 
ators  or  miners  to  influence  the  results,  aside  from  the  boycott  and  black  list? — 
A.  The  miners  in  our  State  sometimes  call  in  influential  men  to  help  us  to  settle 
difficulties,  and  this  we  often  do  in  our  district. 

Q.  Have  you  "sympathetic  strikes"  in  your  trade? — ^A.  Yes;  they  usually 
occur  by  one  district  coming  out  with  another;  that  occurred  in  the  late  sus- 
pension. 

Q.  What  district  in  the  late  suspension  came  out? — A.  In  a  portion  of  our  dis- 
trict during  the  agitation  the  operators  voluntarily  increased  the  miners'  wages, 
thereby  trying  to  keep  them  at  work.  In  order  to  make  our  strike  successful 
they  came  out,  and  it  was  said  they  came  out  in  sympathy. 

Q.  If  a  strike  was  successful,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  miners  of  your  State  would 
share  equally  with  others? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  that  case  would  it  be  a  sympathetic  strike?— A.  Of  course;  they  would 
gain  in  wages,  etc.,  if  successful. 
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Q.  **  The  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor,  under  contract  or  otherwise." 
What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  that  topic? — ^A.  So  far  as  importation  of  labor 
from  other  countries  is  concerned,  I  do  not  know.  We  had  a  strike  on  Loup 
Creek  last  December  and  the  operators  went  to  the  State  of  Virginia  and  imported 
labor  for  the  mines,  and  during  last  summer  the  operators  in  our  district,  think- 
ing that  possibly  there  would  oe  a  strike  for  better  wages,  went  to  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  hired  a  lot  of  colored  men  to  come  there  and  work  in  the  mines; 
shipped  carloads  of  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  on  your  State? — ^A.  It  did  not  have  much  effect,  for  the 
reason  that  the  labor  that  was  imported  there  found  out  in  a  short  time  that  they 
were  lied  to,  and  they  returned  home  as  fast  as  they  could.  They  did  not  receive 
the  wages  they  were  promised.  Some  of  them  walked  home  and  others  rode  on 
freight  trains;  they  did  not  stay  very  long. 

Q.  "Conciliation, mediation,  and  arbitration." — ^A.  As  stated  previously,  our 
organization  is  based  principally  upon  the  principles  of  conciliation,  mediation, 
arS  arbitration.  We  try  to  settle  all  our  differences,  when  we  can  get  the  oppor- 
tunity, by  these  methods,  and  refrain  as  much  as  possible  from  strikes. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  conciliation  and  mediation  as  referring  to  the  coming 
together  of  representative  men  from  the  various  parties  in  interest? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  nnd  a  greater  number  of  your  disputes  are  settled  through  these 
methods  than  through  arbitration? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  arbitration,  is  each  side  represented 
voluntarily? — A.  Yes. 


Q.  And  as  a  temporary  measure? — A,  Yes. 


^  Does  the  organization  which  you  represent  believe  in  comnulsory  arbitra- 
tion?— A.  I  can  not  say  that  it  does  at  the  present  time,  because  tney  are  getting 
along  very  well.    Yes,  if  it  can  not  be  settled  otherwise, 

Q.  Do  they  believe  in  the  State  making  it  compulsory? — ^A.  Yes.  That  is  the 
only  way  it  can  be  brought  about,  through  either  State  or  national  laws. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  where  conciliation  and  mediation  fail,  and  an  effort  to 
arbitrate  the  question  by  mutual  consent  fails,  that  it  should  be  arbitrated  com- 
pulsorily,  rather  than  have  the  strike  resorted  to? — ^A.  Yes. 

(J.  "The  injunction  in  strikes."  What  have  you  to  say  about  that? — A.  The 
injunction  was  used  very  extensively  in  the  stirike  of  July,  1897,  especially  in 
the  West  Virginia  district.  The  injunction  even  prevented  men  from  walking 
along  public  highways;  we  could  not  meet  our  fellow  miners  to  talk  to  them. 
They  named  in  mose  injunctions  men  that  were  a  thousand  miles  away  from  the 
scene  of  trouble. 

Q.  During  that  time  were  there  any  violations  of  law  on  the  part  of  the  miners? — 

A.i;ro. 

Q.  Were  there  any  prosecutions  for  violations? — ^A.  There  were  prosecutions 
for  not  adhering  to  the  injunctions.  There  were  no  prosecutions  for  violations  of 
the  law,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  was  in  groups,  was  it  not? — A.  It  enjoined  our 
officials  from  going  to  certain  mines;  marching  to  and  fro  alon^  certain  highways. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  injunctions  in  blocks 
were  issued  by  courts  and  were  filled  out  by  persons? — A.  I  was  so  informed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  "  Weekly,  bimonthly,  and  monthly  payment  laws; 
advantages  and  disadvantages." — ^A.  We  have  in  the  State  of  West  Vitginia  a 
semimonthly  pay  law,  but  it  is  not  enforced.  I  do  not  know  one  operator  who 
compUes  with  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  workman  toward  this  law? — A.  The  workman  is 
in  favor  of  it;  in  fact,  when  before  the  legislature,  before  it  was  enacted  into  law, 
we  petitioned  that  legislature  for  the  law,  not  just  in  its  present  form,  but  we 
wished  a  two-weeks^y  law. 

Q.  Are  the  methods  or  times  of  payment  in  other  districts  competing  with  West 
Virginia  on  the  same  basis  as  those  of  West  Virginia? — ^A.  No,  they  are  not;  the 
districts  that  compete  with  West  Virginia  pay  semimonthly. 

Q.  Are  there  laws  to  that  effect  in  the  different  States? — A.  Regardless  of  our 
laws,  the  operators  do  not  pay  us  in  West  Virginia.  Some  of  the  States  have 
laws  J  but  I  am  not  positive  as  to  all  of  them;  yet  they  pay  semimonthly  in  other 
districts. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  an  advantage  to  the  workmen  to  receive  their  pay  semi- 
monthly?— ^A.  Yes;  because  those  who  receive  their  pay  oftener  purchase  the 
necessities  of  life  where  they  can  purchase  them  most  reasonably,  because  in  com- 

Sany  stores  they  charge  25  -per  cent  higher  for  their  goods  than  outside  dealers 
o.    If  they  have  the  money  they  find  they  can  take  advantage  of  it. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  believe  it  is  the  rule  that  company  stores  charge 
25  per  cent  more  than  others? — A.  Yes;  statistics  prove  it. 
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Q.  Are  ihey  doing  it  to-day?— A.  Yes. 


(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  "Time  work;  piecework;  overtime  work."    Have 
you  any  of  that  in  the  mines? — ^A.  I  sirppose  we  have;  that  is,  by  the  hour. 

Q.  By  the  hour;  by  the  piece. — ^A.  Yes;  I  might  say  that  it  operates  in  West 
Virginia  to  a  large  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  task  work  in  the  mines? — ^A.  I  do  not  understand  that  question. 

Q.  My  definition  of  it  is  contract  work. — ^A.  Not  to  a  large  extent.  There  are 
some  few  cases,  I  think,  but  not  general. 

Q.  "Sliding  wage  scales,  operation  of;  minimnm  wage  scales."  Any  such 
things  in  the  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.  )  What  is  the  average  wage  paid  the  miners  in  the  West 
Virginia  mines? — ^A.  Seventy-five  cents  and  a  fraction,  taking  it  from  the  mine 
inspector's  report. 

Q.  How  many  hours? — ^A.  Ten  and  one-half. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  they  generally  work  by  the  ton  or  bushel? — ^A.  Both 
ways.  The  mines  ran  in  the  year  of  1897  197  days.  I  find  they  made  on  the 
average  75  cents  and  a  fraction  a  day,  taking  the  working  days  in  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  What  would  be  the  average  pay  for  a  day's  work? — 
A.  I  am  not  positive  on  that. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.  )  What  does  the  miner  who  works  by  the  day  get  on 
the  average  for  his  day's  work? — A.  The  average  for  a  day,  I  suppose,  will  run 
about  $1.25.  There  are  mines,  of  course,  in  which  you  can  make  more  than  that; 
but  there  are  a  great  many  that  make  less.  What  we  call  a  first-class  miner  will 
make  possibly  $1.75.  Sometimes  a  miner  who  has  a  very  nice  place  would  go  a 
little  higher  tnan  that,  but  on  the  average  they  do  not  make  over  $1.25. 

Q.  WTnat  is  the  cost  of  living,  as  a  rule?— A.  I  do  not  figure  on  the  individual 
man,  but  in  my  State  it  generally  takes  all  they  can  maEe.  Very  few  of  them 
save  any  monej  out  of  what  they  earn  at  the  ]^resent  time.  A  few  years  back 
they  saved  a  httle  money,  but  at  the  present  time  they  do  not  lay  up  any  for  a 
rainy  day. 

Q.  Is  tne  tendency  of  wages  to  increase  or  otherwise? — A  In  our  district  we 
have  not  had  any  increase  in  wages  lately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  they  mine  chiefly  by  the  ton  or  by  the  bushel  in 
your  district? — ^A.  Principally  by  the  ton,  excepting  in  the  Eaaawha  district, 
where  they  mine  by  the  bushel. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  per  ton  for  mining  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  It  runs  from 
20  cents  up  to  40  cents;  40  cents,  I  think,  is  the  highest. 

Q.  (^By  Senator  Daniel.)  What  is  a  ton  of  coal  worth  at  the  mines? — ^A.  Taking 
the  mme  inspector's  report,  I  think  they  get  on  the  average  67  cents  a  ton  when 
they  sell  to  tne  railroaa. 

Q.  F.  o.  b.?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  it  worth  to  the  retail  trade?— A.  We  pay  at 
the  rate  of  4  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  That  is  at  the  mine? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  for  our  fire  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  has  been  the  advance  per  ton  for  mining  in  the 
States  surrounding  West  Virginia  in  the  past  18  months  or  2  years,  according  to 
your  recollection? — ^A.  Fifteen  cents. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  advance  in  your  State  during  that  time?— A.  Nothing 
at  all. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  in  other  States  than  yours? — 
A.  Two  to  2i  hours. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  reduction  of  hours  in  your  State? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.  )  Specify  the  States. — ^A.  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  the 
Pittsburg  district  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  a  portion  of  Iowa  and  a  portion  of 
Kentucl^. 

How  is  it  in  Virginia? — A.  Same  as  West  Virginia,  no  reduction,  no  change. 
(By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  have  you  to  state  m  connection  with  store  orders 
and  payment  in  kind?— A.  Most  of  the  company  stores  in  our  State  use  what  we 
call  checks,  pasteboard  checks.  The  companies  give  them  to  the  employees  for 
certain  amounts  at  their  respective  stores,  not  transferable.  They  take  them  and 
deal  from  the  company  stores  the  amounts  contained  in  the  figures  on  the  checks. 
Sometimes  some  oi  them  are  very  generous  and  will  allow  you  a  little  money,  if 
you  ask  for  a  quarter  or  half  a  doUar.  They  might  advance  you  a  little  out  of 
the  cash  drawer.  The  checks  generally  state,  I  think,  *'  Qood  after  one  year,"  or 
"One  year  after  date  *  *  *  promise  to  pay  to  bearer,"  etc.,  the  amount 
designated. 

Q.  They  are  gotten  up  in  the  form  of  coupons,  are  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  recognized  in  any  other  institution  ? — A.  Not  transferable. 
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Q.  Is  it  tme  that  yon  have  companies  in  yonr  State  that  issne  scrip  that  Is  nego- 
tiaole,  passes  as  currency  in  any  business  house,  and  is  redeemed  at  about  80  per 
cent  of  its  face  value  ?— A.  It  used  to  be  practiced,  but  I  am  not  xxxsitive  about  it 
at  tiie  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  State  what  companies  have  issued  this  scrip. — ^A.  Take 
the  nune  inspector's  rex>ort  and  get  every  company's  address,  and  you  can  easily 
find  out.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  all  or  the  companies  in  West  Virginia 
issue  those  store  orders.  I  can  not  recall  them  all  now,  out  virtually  all  use  the 
checks  or  store  orders. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  those  stores  generally  operated  by  the  mining 
comx>anies? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  regarding  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  employees 
to  deal  in  these  stores  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  a  great  deal  of  influence 
is  brought  to  bear.  I  Icnow  of  instances  where  the  miners  have  told  me  that  they 
were  compelled  to  deal  considerably  out  of  the  store  or  find  employment  else- 
where. I  know  of  instances  where  the  miners  have  moved  to  private  houses  and 
have  had  to  move  back  to  the  company's  house  in  order  to  get  their  share  of  the 
emplo^ent.  One  particular  case  was  the  Belmont  Coal  Company.  It  is  an 
established  fact  in  tnat  district  that  unless  you  purchase  very  nearly  all  that  you 
make  out  of  the  company  store,  they  have  no  use  for  you.  Tnere  are  some  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  of  course. 

Q.  Do  the  company  stores  handle  almost  everything  the  miners  use — clothes, 
shoes,  hats,  etc.?--A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  flour  worth  -per  barrel  in  the  company  stores?— A.  From  |5  to  $7  at 
the  present  time. 

Q.  Can  you  enumerate  a  few  other  articles? — A.  Miners'  oil  generally  runs  from 
40  to  80  cents;  sugar,  they  generally  sell  you  15  pounds  for  $1;  Arbuckle's  coffee, 
12i  to  20  cents  a  package.  Some  stores  charge  more  than  others.  Ham  meat  is 
generally  12|  to  17  cents  a  pound;  bacon,  from  8  to  12i  cents;  canned  goods,  such 
as  tomatoes,  generally  2  cans  for  25  cente;  com,  same.  A  few  days  before  I  left 
home  I  got  a  barrel  of  best  grade  of  flour  from  a  private  store  for  $3.85. 

Q.  That  same  grade  bought  out  of  the  company  store  would  cost  you  what? — 
A.  Cost  $6,  at  the  lowest  calculation. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.  )  What  class  of  people,  as  a  rale,  are  miners  in  West 
Virginia? — ^A.  We  have  all  nationalities;  mostly  native-born  West  Virginians. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  miners  in  West  Virginia  would  you  say  were  native- 
born  people  of  West  Virginia?— A.  I  should  judge  about  one-half;  of  course  I  have 
not  tne  exact  fig^es. 

Q.  And  the  other  half  are  made  up  of  different  nationalities? — A.  Yes;  from 
various  countries. 

Q.  Any  predominance  of  nationality  among  them? — ^A.  No;  pretty  well  divided 
up — ^English,  Irish,  Germans,  some  Hungarians,  Swedes,  and  so  on  like  that. 

Q.  Any  colored  men  amonp^  them? — ^A.  Yes;  great  many  colored  men  in  the 
State  of  west  Virginia,  principally  in  the  New  River  district. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  include  them  among  the  native  West  Virginians 
when  you  speak  of  the  half?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  MT,  Kennedy.  )  The  commission  is  informed  that  the  employees  gener- 
ally are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  company  stores  in  the  mining  districts  of 
West  Virginia.  Do  you  suppose  the  commission  would  get  valuable  imforma- 
tion  on  that  subject  by  sending  a  subcommission  to  West  Virginia  districts  to 
investigate? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  can  get  direct  information. 

Q*  Do  you  think  the  miners  would  freely  testify — ^those  who  work  in  the  mines 
and  are  not  organized? — A.  Well,  in  this  way,  if  they  were  informed  that  their 
names  would  not  be  used — that  is,  that  the  lash  would  not  be  held  over  them,  they 
would  give  you  the  information.  It  would  be  otherwise  if  it  were  made  public 
and  the  operators  would  find  it  out;  the  men  would  hesitate. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Could  we  get  it  from  the  operators  themselves  if  we 
put  them  on  the  stand? — ^A.  You  could  from  some  of  them.  We  have  some  fair 
operators  in  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  your  organization  ever  declared  against  the 
company  stores? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  declared  in  favor  of  a  semimonthly  pay? — A.  Yes;  almost  every 
year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  In  your  ez^rience,  is  there  not  more  drunkenness 
among  the  hands  and  squandering  of  their  wages  when  they  are  paid  weekly  than 
when  they  are  paid  monthly?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  fines  and 
penalties?—A.  No. 
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Q.  Do  the  oi)erator8  of  your  State  usually  house  their  miners? — A.  Yes.  At  all 
the  mines  they  own  nearly  all  the  houses  the  miners  live  in.  Some  call  them 
houses,  while  others  do  not.  Some  have  different  names  for  them.  They  are 
usually  made  out  of  boards,  what  they  call  straight-up-and-down  boards,  with  a 
narrow  board  on  the  outside  to  cover  the  seam  between  the  two  planks,  and  can- 
vassed on  the  inside  with  what  we  call  thick  wall  paper.  In  some  few  instances 
the  companies  have  respectable  houses.  For  those,  though,  they  generally  charge 
such  a  rent  that  the  miners  can  hardly  ever  live  in  one  of  them. 

Q.  Are  tenement  houses  and  company  stores  in  connection  with  the  mines  more 
prevalent  in  your  State  than  in  other  mining  States? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  What,  m  your  opinion,  is  the  influence  of  the  company  store  and  the  tene- 
ment house  on  the  miners  in  case  of  strikes? — A.  In  case  of  strike,  the  first  thing 
the  companies  do  in  our  districts  is  to  give  you  a  vacation  notice.  The  miners 
readily  understand  what  that  means;  it  means.  Either  go  back  to  your  work  at 
my  figures  or  get  out.  In  most  cases  they  have  no  place  to  go  to,  and  the  opera- 
tors use  it  in  the  way  of  a  threat. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  If  the  mine  owner  does  not  furnish  these  houses  has  the 
miner  the  land,  a  place  where  he  could  build  his  own  house? — ^A.  No;  speaking 
generally;  but  they  could  find  them  in  a  great  many  cases;  probably  buy  from 
mdividnals. 

Q.  Some  of  these  mines  being  in  remote  sections,  if  the  houses  were  not  built 
by  the  mine  owners,  there  would  be  no  houses  theie,  would  there? — ^A.  No;  not 
generally. 

Q.  In  the  beginning  it  was  necessary  to  have  those  houses? — A.  Yes;  they  have 
a  system  of  buying  all  the  land,  or  leasing  all  the  land,  thereby  preventing  a 
miner,  if  he  wisned  to,  from  purchasing  a  little  ground  on  which  to  build. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.  )  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  that? — A.  Only  in 
80  far  that  if  we  can  get  a  law  preventing  the  leasing  of  all  available  land  in  con- 
nection with  public  works. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Their  reason  or  excuse  for  leasing  the  land  is  to  get  the 
mineral  right? — ^A.  Yes;  they  lease  almost  all  available  land,  and  it  is  done  with 
the  intention,  of  course,  of  keeping  any  outside  individuals  ftom  erecting  stores 
to  sell  goods.  Of  course,  they  look  after  that  point,  and  the  miners  are  vir- 
tually compelled  to  rent  their  houses.  When  they  do  that  they  are  placed  at  a 
disadvantage. 

Q.  Still,  if  the  mine  owner  was  opening  up  a  new  mine,  if  he  did  not  build  the 
houses  for  these  {people  to  move  into  when  they  came  to  work  for  him  it  would  be 
a  great  inconvenience  to  the  miners,  would  it  not?— A.  I  can  not  say  that.  A 
great  many  of  the  miners  would  not  be  able  to  build  for  themselves. 

^.  It  is  not  the  case,  then,  that  the  mine  owner  would  have  to  have  those  houses 
to  induce  miners  to  go  to  work? — ^A.  They  claim  that.    I  am  not  sure  of  it  myself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  mine  in  your  State 
or  out  or  your  State  where  the  operator  paid  the  scale  of  wages  and  failed  to  get 
enough  operatives  to  operate  his  plant,  even  though  he  had  no  stores? — A.  No;  I 
do  not  know  of  any  one  instance. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  business  the  coal  companies  are  in,  as  coal  companies, 
outeide  of  the  store  and  tenement  house,  and  run  in  connection  with  their  mines, 
or  otherwise? — ^A.  Yes;  in  some  instances  they  have  saloons  in  connection  with 
their  mines. 

Q.  Do  they  issue  scrip  that  is  good  in  those  saloons? — A.  Well,  I  find  that  scrip 
is  taken  there;  whether  by  their  authority  or  not  I  can  not  say.  Their  scrip  is 
taken  there  and  a  man  can  go  there  and  purchase. 

Q.  Any  other  business? — ^A.  Not  that  i  know  of;  possibly  they  do.  Of  course, 
in  the  saloon  business  it  is  a  few  cases;  it  is  not  a  general  tiling. 

Q.  Is  there  any  undue  influence  exercised,  to  your  knowledge,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  school-teachers  in  mining  localities  by  the  coal  companies? — A.  Yes;  I 
might  say  so. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  cases?— A.  Can  not  recall  them  just  now.  On  the 
twentieth  question,  "  Difference  in  wage  scales  in  different  States  and  sections," 
I  might  say  that  there  is  a  g^eat  deal  of  difference;  for  instance,  in  the  Statee  of 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  a  portion  of  Pennsylvania  they  receive  about  17  per 
cent  higher  wages  than  we  do  in  West  Virginia. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Do  you  mine  much  block  coal  in  West  Virginia?— A. 
Yes.    Block  coal  is  in  the  basin  between  Montgomery  and  Charleston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  have  you  to  My  of  the  relative  rates  of  wages 
during  the  past,  within  your  recollection?— A.  Well,  15  or  16  years  ago,  possibly 
20,  wages  were  considerably  higher  than  they  are  now;  and  they  have  comedown, 
of  course,  and  gone  up,  at  various  stages  since  that  time. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Is  the  average  higher  or  lower  now  than  it  was 
then? — A.  In  my  district  it  is  lower. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batch  ford.)  How  much? — ^A.  From  three-fourths  to  a  cent  on  the 
bnshel. 

Q.  (By  Mr. O,  J,  Harris.)  What  did  yon  make  15  years  ago  -per  dav,  and  what 
«do  yon  make  now  per  day? — ^A.  Very  often  at  that  time  miners  would  make  from 
$100  to  $150  per  month.  Now,  if  the  very  best  miners  reach  $75  they  think  they 
are  doing  remarkably  well.  The  usual  price  now  won*t  reach  $40  a  month.  If  a 
man  makes  $75  now  he  has  to  have  considerable  help — ^he  has  boys  in  the  mine. 

Q.  Is  the  cost  of  living  as  high  now  as  it  was  then?— A.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference. 

Q.  (BjrMr.RATCHFORD.)  Can  a  man  make  $75  in  the  mine?— A.  I  say  with  the 
aid  of  his  boys — couple  of  boys,  children  you  might  say — ^two  men — that  is  the 
way  they  are  rated  in  our  districts — take  in  boys  and  try  to  make  it  apx)ear  that 
they  are  making  big  wages,  not  counting  the  help  they  have. 

Q.  What  is  the  social  condition  at  the  present  time  as  comjMured  with  the  time 
you  speak  of?    Has  it  improved  or  other¥nse? — ^A.  Yes;  it  has  improved. 

Q.  Y  ou  believe  that  the  standard  of  the  working  people  is  getting  higher,  ^t- 
ting  more  intelligent,  and  making  better  citizens?— A.  Yes;  thatis  my  observation. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  regarding  the  employment  of  children?— A.  I  think 
the  employment  of  children,  especially  in  the  mines,  is  a  curse  to  them — ^hard  labor 
is  a  curse  to  them;  it  has  an  enect  upon  the  growth  of  the  children,  also  prevents 
them  from  acquiring  an  education,  which  I  think  very  essential  in  this  life — ^makes 
good  citizens  of  them.  To  make  useful  citizens  in  society  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  have  an  education. 

Q.  What  effect  hab  it  on  adult  labor?-^A .  It  has  a  tendency  to  keep  wages  down, 
because  a  man  who  takes  his  children  into  the  mines  can  take  out  more  than  a 
man  who  dex>ends  upon  his  own  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  there  many  children  employed  in  the  mines  of  West 
Virginia,  and  at  what  ages? — A.  I  think  there  are  as  many  as  in  any  other  State. 

(J.  ( By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.  )  Should  not  children  be  taught  to  work  as  well  as  other 
things  when  they  are  young? — A.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  token 
into  the  mines  until  after  they  are  14  years  of  age.  We  have  a  law  preventing 
their  employment  under  12years,  yet  it  is  not  adhered  to  in  all  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Wliat  per  cent  of  children  do  you  think  are  employed 
in  the  mines  in  West  Virginia?— A.  Possibly  10  per  cent— that  is,  after  they  are 
12  years  of  age. 

Q.  (By  Mr.RATCHFORD.)  The  influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages?— A. 
Organized  labor  has  a  tendency  to  increase  waees. 

§.  Is  that  the  history  of  organized  trade,  as  far  as  you  know? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  Increases  in  what  way,  usually — by  strikes  or  by  peaceful  agitation;  con- 
ciliation?— ^A.  B^x)eaceful  agitation. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  wages  are  oftener  advanced  through  that  means  than 
by  strikes?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  the  work  of  organized  labor  an  influence  to  build 
up  the  wages  of  unorganized  labor? — A.  It  has  the  same  effect  on  unorganized  as 
it  has  on  organized ;  tney  reap  the  benefit. 

Q.  They  reap  the  benefit  without  carrying  the  burden? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.RATCHFORD.)  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  causes  of 
irregularity  of  employment  in  the  mining  industry ;  is  it  due  to  seasonal  causes, 
or  what  is  it  due  to,  mainly? — A.  I  find  more  employment  when  there  is  a  good 
market  for  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  excessive  production  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  shorter  workday,  its  effects  where  adopted,  economic  and  social ;  argu- 
ments for  and  against ;  what  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  that? — A.  I  would  say 
that  the  shorter  workday  enables  the  workman  to  devote  more  time  to  improving 
his  intellectual  faculties,  making  him  a  better  citizen  in  the  different  walks  of 
life.  When  a  man  works  long  nours  of  course  he  has  not  the  opportunity  to 
improve  his  mind.  After  a  man  works  10  or  12  hours  a  day  he  is  so  exhausted  that 
what  little  time  for  study  he  has  is  no  advantage  to  him. 

Q.  Does  the  shorter  workday  obtain  in  your  trade  now?— A.  In  a  portion  of  the 
field  it  does. 

Q.  How  many  States?- A.  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  portion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a  portion  of  some  of  the  Western  States. 

Q.  How  has  it  been  gained,  by  strikes  or  otherwise? — ^A.  Methods  of  concilia- 
tion. 

Q.  Has  it  been  satisfactory  to  botli  parties?— A.  Yes;  it  has  had  such  a  good 
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effect  that  the  operators  and  miners  reiterated  their  former  agreement  in  our  last 
national  convention.  It  certainly  must  have  been  beneficial  to  both  sides,  or 
there  would  have  been  a  fight,  possibly,  to  do  away  with  it. 

Q.  Are  there  any  reasons  for  believmg  that  the  8-hour  workday  is  more  fully 
due  the  miners  than  it  is  to  men  working  on  top  of  the  ground? — A.  Yes;  I  thinK 
80.  One  reason  in  particular  is  that  the  miners,  as  a  class,  have  to  breathe  impure 
air  all  the  time  they  are  in  the  mines.  They  are  not  supplied  with  the  necessary 
amount  of  pure  air.  They  are  shut  up  from  Ok>d's  sunlight,  and  they  have  to 
work  in  powder  smoke,  breathe  foul  air  that  mules  breathe,  and  so  on,  and  I 
think  that  is  sufficient  cause  why  the  miners,  above  any  other  trade,  should  have 
a  shorter  workday. 

O.  Do  you  believe  that  the  shorter  workday  in  all  trades  would  have  a  benefi- 
cial effect? — ^A.  Most  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Operation  of  existing  laws  about  screens,  company  stores,  etc. — ^what  have 
you  to  say  about  them?— A.  We  have  a  law  in  West  Virginia  directing  all  coal 
companies  to  weigh  their  coal  before  screening.  The  operators,  of  course,  fought 
this  law  and  we  took  it  into  the  courts.  At  the  first  hearing  the  supreme  court 
of  our  State,  with  the  four  judges  sitting  on  the  bench,  decided  it  constitutional 
by  a  unanimous  opinion.  The  ox)erators  asked  for  a  rehearing  through  their 
attorneys,  and  one  of  the  supreme  court  judges  was  in  favor  of  the  rehearing, 
and  usually  when  one  asks  it  they  all  consent,  and  they  gave  the  operators  a 
rehearing,  and  when  the  case  came  up  on  the  rehearing  two  were  for  and  two 
against.  Since  then  we  have  had  some  cases  come  up  n*om  the  various  circuit 
courts,  and  sometimes  the  judge  would  declare  the  law  constitutional  and  in 
another  instance  another  judge  would  decide  it  unconstitutional,  and  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  we  have  never  been 
able  to  have  a  decision  rendered  there  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  long  ago  was  that  case  carried  up? — ^A.  I  think  it 
was  in  1891  that  the  law  was  passed.  I  can  not  just  remember  when  the  case 
was  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Q.  Several  years  ago? — A.  Yes;  4  or  5  years.  That  is  the  way  the  matter  stands 
in  regard  to  the  screens.  In  the  Kew  River  district  they  have  the  run-of-mine 
system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  You  have  an  antiscreen  law  in  West  Virginia,  and 
also  semimonthly  x)ay  law,  both  of  which  are  violated  by  the  employers? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  lawd  in  restraint  of  company  stores? — ^A.  'So;  1  believe  not, 
excepting  as  to  the  prices  charged  for  store  goods — regulating  the  selling  price  of 
goods.    We  had  a  law,  but  it  was  declared  unconstitutional. 

Q.  In  looking  over  the  laws  of  West  Virginia  we  find  there  is  a  law  which  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  in  lawful  money;  is  that  also  violated? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  provisions  are  used  in  West  Virginia  for  pumping 
fresh  air  into  the  mines— engines? — ^A.  Yes.  They  have  in  some  mines  the  fans; 
in  other  mines  they  have  what  they  call  the  furnaces,  Still,  there  is  not  the 
pro];)er  ventilation  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mines  there  that  have  no  fans  or  furnaces? — ^A.  I  can  not  say 
there  are,  except  mines  just  opening  up;  but  there  are  mines  having  furnaces 
and  fans  in  which  the  air  is  not  sufficient. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RatchfOrd.)  What  reason  can  you  assign  for  the  insufficiency  of 
air  in  the  mines? — ^A.  Neglect  of  duty  of  the  mine  boss  or  the  superintendent. 

Q.  How  about  the  mine  inspection;  is  the  force  large  enough? — ^A.  The  force  is 
la^e  enough,  but  for  some  reasons  unknown  to  me  they  do  not  enforce  the  laws. 

9-  How  many  inspectors  have  you  in  that  State? — ^A.  Four  districts,  and  one 
chief.  At  first  there  was  one,  and  then  it  was  increased  to  two,  then  to  three, 
and  two  years  ago  they  increased  it  to  five.  They  have  been  increasing  it  at  each 
sitting  of  the  legislature.  The  chief  mine  insi)ector's  explanation  is  that  the  laws 
are  not  severe  enough;  that  he  has  not  the  authonty;  but  I  differ  with  him  in 
that  resx)ect. 

Q.  Is  there  any  peculiar  condition  there  as  regards  coal,  or  any  of  the  surround- 
ings, which  prevents  as  good  ventilation  as  is  had  in  other  States  if  the  same  pre- 
cautions are  taken? — ^A.  None  whatever.  I  claim  it  is  merely  a  neglect  of  the 
duties  of  the  mine  insx)ector. 

<^.  ''Corporations,  premium  payments,  profit  sharing,  industrial  copartner- 
ships, eto.  Have  you  anything  to  state  on  that?^A.  As  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  we  have  one  coal  company  paying  a  premium,  on  the  cooperative  plan;  but 
that  same  company  has  the  coal  mmed  for  less  than  district  prices,  and  I  think 
they  pay  their  premium  out  of  the  difference. 

S.  Do  you  call  that  cooi>eration? — A.  No;  I  do  not.    Others  do. 
.  Has  your  organization  ever  at  any  time  encouraged  the  formation  of  coop- 
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erative  companies  composed  of  workingmen?— A.  Yes.  I  think  there  used  to  be  a 
system  in  the  old  Knights  of  Labor;  I  do  not  know  that  we  had  it  in  the  Mine 
Workers;  bnt  it  used  to  be  embodied  in  our  platform,  ur^ng  cooperation. 

In  answer  to  the  thirty-third  question  {*'  Effects  of  immigration  on  employment 
of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor;  on  wages;  on  morale")  I  will  say,  as  far  as  my 
recollection  goes  immigration  has  caused  wages  to  decline. 

The  school  age  of  children  in  our  State  is  12.  The  law  says  they  must  go  to 
school  until  they  are  12  years  of  age,  and  not  be  employed  in  the  mines  during 
school  session. 

Q.  Can  children  under  12  be  employed  at  any  time? — ^A.  No;  not  according  to 
our  statute. 

Q.  How  about  suflBciency  of  public-school  facilities? — ^A.  According  to  my  rec- 
ollection, we  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  months  of  schooling  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  The  board  of  education  usually  has  the  voters  decide  whether 
they  shall  have  an  extension  of  1  or  2  months  of  school  in  addition  to  the  regular 
months  provided  by  the  law.  We  only  have  at  present  5  months  in  the  year,  and 
of  course  it  is  not  sufficient. 

I  believe  there  should  be  public  night  schools  for  the  laboring  people,  especially 
those  who  are  compelled  to  labor.  I  believe  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  working  people  in  cfeneral  if  they  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  night  school. 

We  have  a  convict  labor  law  in  our  State,  but  no  convicts  are  employed  in  the 
mines,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  is  the  convict  labor  of  your  State  worked? — ^A. 
They  can  be  let  out  by  contract. 

Q.  Are  they  let  out  by  contract? — ^A.  I  think  they  are  in  certain  cases;  but 
none  of  them  work  in  the  mines,  to  my  knowledge.  I  believe  that  convict  labor 
should  be  employed  in  making  the  public  roads  of  each  county  in  the  State. 
This  would  prevent  them  from  coming  into  competition  with  honest  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  You  believe  they  should  be  employed  at  some  kind 
of  work?— A.  Not  if  it  comes  into  direct  competition  with  men  who  earn  their 
living. 

My  recollection  is  that  machinery  has  had  a  tendency  to  cause  labor  to  ^ 
down;  yet  it  is  not  very  successful  in  our  State.  Those  operators  who  run  their 
mines  by  machinery  are  gettinj^  pretty  tired  of  it. 

(j[.  Sanitary  and  x>ersonal-sarety  laws.^A.  The  laws  in  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia are  very  good,  but  they  are  not  enforced,  and  the  miners  in  a  great  many 
of  the  mines  suffer  for  the  want  of  pure  air.  We  have  a  law  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  giving  us  the  right  to  employ  a  check  weighman,  but  when  we  under- 
take to  employ  one  the  companies  generally  kick,  and  kick  pretty  hard;  that  is, 
the  general  run  of  them.    Tnere  are  some  few  exceptions. 

Have  you  any  arbitration  board  or  arbitration  laws  in  your  State? — ^A.  No. 
Do  you  believe  such  a  thing  desirable?^— A.  Yes. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  mining  prices  should  be  equalized  in  the  several 
States  competing  with  each  other,  so  as  to  give  to  employers  and  employees  an 
equal  opportunity  to  get  the  same  returns  on  their  capital  and  to  obtain  a  living 
for  themselves  and  their  families? — A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  organization — to  treat  each  and  every  operator  with  exact  justice. 

Q.  In  the  different  contentions  that  have  arisen,  was  it  the  object  of  your  organ- 
ization to  reduce  the  profits  of  the  employer  or  to  secure  from  the  employers  a 
share  of  that  which  the  market  afforded? — A.  It  has  been  our  intention  to  really 
increase  profits  and  at  the  same  time  give  us  a  fair  share. 

Q.  Has  your  intention  been  to  encourage  the  employer  to  oiganize  and  main- 
tain higher  prices,  to  the  end  that  you  may  get  a  share  of  it? — A.  Certainly;  that 
is  our  intention. 

Q.  EEave  you  any  sugg[estions  for  remedial  legislation? — ^A.  No,  excepting  that 
they  should  be  uniform  m  the  different  States:  and  of  course  each  and  every  sit- 
ting of  the  legislature  we  are  there,  by  representatives,  urging  suitable  mming 
legislation  in  conformity  with  the  other  States. 

(^,  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  State  do  you  consider  most  advanced  in  mining 
legislation?— A.  Illinois. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Is  your  organization  on  record  in  favor  of  the  run- 
of-mine  system?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  laws  in  some  of  the  States  provide  for  this?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  that  general  laws  in  all  or  the  States  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  mining  trade?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  would  be  beneficial. 

(J.  Both  from  the  miners*  standpoint  and  operators*  standpoint?— A.  Yes;  I 
think  they  would  both  be  mutually  benefited,  because  it  would  place  them  on 
equality.    This  brings  us  back  to  the  mode  of  screening.    At  the  present  time  some 
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mines  have  li  inches,  some  1^  inches,  and  some  2  inches.  Those  that  have  larger 
screens  have  the  largest  advantage,  and  in  my  district  some  of  those  that  have 
the  large  screens  really  pay  less  for  mining  than  those  whose  screens  are  li  inches, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  their  miners  are  not  organized  and  take  any  price  the 
operators  give  them. 

Q.  You  referred  to  the  screens  as  being  one  of  the  princifMil  canses  of  strikes? — 
A.  Yes. 

O.  If  snch  a  law  were  enacted,  do  you  believe  it  would  be  efficient  and  benefi- 
cial in  so  far  as  it  would  remove  that  one  main  cause  of  contention  and  strike? — 
A.  Yes;  I  believe  if  we  had  run-of-mine  system  in  the  entire  competitive  field,  or 
in  all  of  the  districts,  it  would  be  beneficial  and  prevent  many  strikes. 

Q.  In  your  contention  for  the  run-of-mine  system,  has  vour  organization  taken 
a  position  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  prices  that  prevail  under  a  screen  system, 
or  are  you  willing  to  reduce  the  mimng  price  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of 
screenings? — ^A.  Our  or^nization  has  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  reducing  the 
price  of  mining  to  equalize  conditions  in  favor  of  run-of-mine  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.}  Would  the  run-of-mine  system  encourage  what 
some  ox)erators  call  "  dirty  mining? " — A.  It  might  in  a  few  cases,  but  not  as  a 
rule. 

Q.  The  objection  would  not  be  great  enough  to  overcome  the  advantages  of 
run-of-mine  system? — ^A.  No.  We  can  bring  up  the  same  argument  in  regard  to 
the  screen.  When  they  have  a  screen,  we  have  the  same  right  to  expect  they  will 
employ  inferior  miners  to  get  this  small  coal  that  comes  through  the  screen. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  product  that  runs  through  the  upper  screen,  what  becomes 
of  the  screenings? — A.  They  sell  it — ship  it  to  the  market  and  sell  it.  As  I  stated 
a  while  ago,  quotations  in  the  Cincinnati  market  for  screened  coal  were  from  7  to 
8  cents  a  bushel,  and  for  nut  coal  and  slack  4  cents  per  bushel. 

Q.  Have  you  a  system  of  screens  that  sex)arates  the  nut  from  the  slack  as  it 
comes  down? — A.  Yes;  some  of  them  have. 

Q.  Some  get  nothing  for  that? — ^A.  Nothing  for  either  slack  or  nut  coal. 
They  claim  they  pay  us  a  difference,  but  we  do  not  see  it  in  that  light.  So  far  as 
legislation  is  concerned,  I  would  like  to  have  legislation  on  this  subject:  The 
organization  is  in  favor  of  an  8-hour  workday — national  8-hour  workday,  and  of 
all  these  mining  laws,  if  possible,  being  made  national. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Can  you  state  the  average  wages  per  annum  of  a 
steady  miner  in  your  State,  a  man  who  will  work  every  day  there  is  work  for  him, 
during  the  past  few  years,  or  any  of  them? — ^A.  I  would  say  they  make  probably 
1850.    It  will  not  go  over  $350. 

State  op  West  Virginia,  County  of  Kanawha  : 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
otner  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Henry  Stephenson. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  5th  day  of  July,  1899. 

S.  Chapman, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of  Kanawha^ 

and  State  of  West  Virginia. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  11, 1899. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MR.  JOHIT  MITCHELL, 

President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

The  commission  met  at  10.20  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  John 
Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Stephenson  Build- 
ing, Indianapotis,  Ind.,  was  examined  as  a  witness,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on 
mining  being  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  are  a  representative  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
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any  other  capacity? — A.  Yes;  for  the  last  two  years  I  have  held  official  positions 
in  the  organization. 

Q.  And  prior  to  that  time? — ^A.  I  was  employed  as  a  coal  miner. 

Q.  The  commission  would  like  to  know  of  the  objects  and  regulations  of  your 
trade  union,  the  constitution,  funds,  and  benefit  features  of  it. — ^A.  I  will  quote 
from  the  preamble  of  our  constitution  (reading):  *' First,  To  secure  an  earning 
fully  compatible  with  the  dangers  of  our  calling  and  the  labor  performed. 
Second.  To  establish,  as  speedily  as  possible  and  forever,  our  right  to  receive  pay 
for  labor  performed  in  lawful  money,  and  to  rid  ourselves  of  tne  iniquitous  sys- 
tem of  spending  our  money  wherever  our  employers  see  fit  to  designate.  Third. 
To  secure  the  introduction  of  any  and  all  well-defined  and  established  appliances 
for  the  preservation  of  life,  health,  and  limbs  of  all  mine  employees.  Fourth.  To 
reduce  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum  the  awful  catastrophes  which  have  been 
sweeping  our  fellow-craftsmen  to  untimely  graves  by  the  thousands;  by  securing 
legislation  looking  to  the  most  x>erf  ec t  system  of  ventilation ,  drainage ,  etc.  Fifth. 
To  enforce  existing  laws,  and  where  none  exist  enact  and  enforce  them;  calling 
for  a  plentiful  supply  of  suitable  timber  for  supporting  the  roof,  pillars,  etc.,  and 
to  have  all  working  places  rendered  as  free  from  water  and  impure  air  and  poison- 
ous gases  as  possible.  Sixth.  To  uncompromisingly  demand  that  8  hours  shall 
constitute  a  day's  work,  and  that  not  more  than  8  hours  shall  be  worked  in  any 
one  day  in  any  mine  worked.  The  very  nature  of  our  employment,  shut  out 
from  the  sunlight  and  pure  air,  working  by  the  aid  of  artificial  light  (in  no 
instance  to  exceed  one  candlepower),  would  in  itself  strongly  indicate  that,  of 
all  men,  a  coal  miner  has  the  most  righteous  claim  to  an  8-hour  day.  Seventh. 
To  provide  for  the  education  of  our  children  by  lawfully  prohibiting  their  employ- 
ment until  they  have  attained  a  reasonably  satisfactory  education,  and  in  every 
case  until  they  have  attained  14  years  of  age.  Eighth.  To  abrogate  all  laws  which 
enable  coal  opersktom  to  cheat  the  miners,  and  to  substitute  laws  which  enable 
the  miner,  under  the  protection  and  majesty  of  the  State,  to  have  his  coal  prop- 
erly weighed  or  measured,  as  the  case  may  be.  Ninth.  To  secure,  by  legislation, 
weekly  payments  in  lawful  money.  Tenth.  To  render  it  impossible,  by  legisla- 
tive enactment  in  every  State  (as  is  now  the  case  in  the  State  of  Ohio) ,  for  coal 
ox)erator8  or  corporations  to  employ  Pinkerton  detectives  or  guards,  or  other 
forces  (except  the  ordinary  forces  of  the  State) ,  to  take  armed  possession  of  the 
mines  in  cases  of  strikes  or  lockouts.  Eleventh.  To  use  all  honorable  means  to 
maintain  i^eace  between  ourselves  and  employers,  adjusting  {ill  differences,  so 
far  as  possible,  by  arbitration  and  conciliation,  that  strikes  may  beeome  unnec- 
essary."   Those  are  the  purx)oses  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Have  you  any  beneficial  features  attached  to  your  organization? — ^A.  No;  the 
funds  of  our  organization  are  derived  by  an  assessment  of  10  cents  per  member 

Ser  month  for  the  national  organization.  The  national  organization  has  no  bene- 
t  features;  but  in  many  instances  our  district  and  local  organizations  have  sick 
and  death  benefits,  accident  benefits,  etc.,  by  which  their  members  pay  from  10 
to  50  cents  per  month,  and  that  is  paid  out  so  much  "per  week  to  memliers  in  the 
event  of  sickness  or  accident.    A  death  benefit  of  $50  is  paid. 

Q.  Is  that  10  cents  per  member  a  month,  or  any  part  of  that,  used  for  a  defense 
fund  or  strike  purposes? — A.  Ordinarily  no. 

Q.  Have  you  any  such  emergency  fund? — ^A.  No;  in  times  of  strikes  we  appeal 
to  the  miners  of  the  country  for  financial  assistance,  by  issuing  an  appeal  to  them 
to  contribute  from  their  earnings  a  x>arii  of  their  wages  to  support  other  work- 
men who  are  on  strike. 

Q.  That  is  the  common  rule  in  your  association,  is  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  serve  the  same  purpose  as  a  fund  x)ermanently  established  for  that  pur- 
pose would  serve  ufluidly? — ^A.  No;  it  is  not  as  desirable,  and  it  does  not  serve  the 
purpose,  for  the  reason  that  under  that  method  one  miner  does  not  pay  as  much 
as  another,  and  often  there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  raised  to  support 
the  strike,  to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  the  assessment  or  appeal  was  made. 

Q.  Does  this  emergency  fund  enable  you  to  win  strikes  at  times  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  lost? — ^A.  Yes.  In  fact,  the  only  way  we  have  won  our  strikes 
has  been  by  the  funds  that  have  been  raised  by  tliat  method. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  growth  of  your  organization? — A.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  has  increased  its  membership  very  rapidly  since  its  organi- 
zation. Its  greatest  growth  has  been  within  the  last  two  years.  There  are 
employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  entire  country  897,701  miners  and  mine  labor- 
ers. Of  the  total  number  about  78,000  are  members  of  our  organization,  or  about 
20  i)er  cent  of  the  total  number  employed.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  member- 
ship is  confined  to  the  four  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
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Its  membership  as  a  whole  is  confined  to  13  States  and  one  Territory,  namely: 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Arkan- 
sas, Indian  Territory,  West  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Michigan. 

C^.  What  is  the  proportion,  according  to  your  judgment,  of  the  organized 
miners? — ^A.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  miners  of  the  country.  Our  per  cent  in 
those  States  is  much  larger.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  have  70,000  miners,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  organized.    The  per  cent  is  much  less  in  other  States. 

Q.  Does  the  influence  of  any  action  taken  by  your  organization  extend  beyond 
its  membership? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent? — A.  To  the  extent  of  securing  for  nonmembers  the  same 
conditions  of  employment  in  States  where  the  organization  is  strong  enough  to 
make  agreements  with  the  employers.  In  other  States  its  influence  is  favorably 
felt  also.  The  organization,  even  when  few  in  numbers,  makes  agreements  that 
nonunion  miners  secure  benefit  from.  By  that  I  mean  that  in  making  our  con- 
tracts and  agreements,  a  contract  or  agreement  never  applies  only  to  the  members 
of  the  organization;  it  includes  all  miners,  whether  they  are  members  or  not, 
working  in  the  mines  where  this  contract  is  made. 

Q.  In  case  of  a  strike  being  ordered  by  your  organization,  what  influence  has 
that  order  upon  nonmembers? — A.  Very  often  the  same  as  upon  its  members. 
They  obey  the  order  to  strike  frequently  the  same  as  the  members  do.  They  obey 
the  manaate  or  agreement  reached  in  convention,  the  conclusions  of  the  conven- 
tions; that  is,  in  States  where  we  have  an  organization.  States  where  there  is  no 
organization  are  not  governea  to  any  extent  by  our  organization  or  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris).  Is  there  any  fear  or  intimidation  that  leads  them  to 
join  you  in  these  strikes? — A.  No;  there  is  no  intimidation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford)  .  Is  intimidation  practiced  by  your  union  in  the  ac<iui- 
sition  of  members? — A.  To  a  very  small  extent.  Where  our  organization  is  so 
sti'ong,  where  we  get  a  very  large  number  of  miners  organized,  they  sometimes 
refrain  from  working  with  men  who  are  not  members.  There  are  isolated  cases 
of  that,  the  miners  taking  the  x>osition  that  as  those  men  who  are  nonmembers 
have  secured  all  the  protection,  all  the  benefits  of  organized  labor,  it  is  no  more 
than  fair  that  they  should  become  members  and  pay  their  proportion  of  the 
expense. 

Q.  ("By  Mr,  Smyth).  Are  there  colored  members  of  the  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  received  into  full  affiliation? — A.  Yes;  our  constitution  provides  for 
their  admittance  as  members;  and  in  fact  our  obligation  provides  that  we  must 
not  discriminate  against  any  man  on  account  of  creed,  color,  or  nationality. 

Q.  Have  you  the  colored  miners  organized  in  West  Virginia  and  Alabama? — 
A.  In  Alabama  we  have;  not  to  any  large  extent  in  West  Virginia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  that  intimidation,  if  it  be  a  proi)er  word  for  it,  that 
is  used  to  influence  men  to  join  your  organization  one  of  your  declarations  of 
principles,  or  is  it  a  custom  that  is  somatimes  resorted  to  by  a  local  union?— A.  It 
IS  not  a  declaration  of  principles,  but  exactly  the  contrary  is  true.  Our  organi- 
zation only  desires  to  have  men  become  members  by  their  own  consent;  and  where 
that  is  done — they  are  only  isolated  cases — ^it  is  done  entirely  by  the  local  union. 
They  do  not  attempt  to  prevent  the  nonunion  men  from  working,  however. 

Q.  Are  you  affiliated  with  or  allied  with  any  other  trade?— A.  Yes;  we  are 
aflSliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  What  purpose  is  intended  to  be  served  by  such  an  affiliation?— A.  Mutual 
assistance  in  times  of  trouble,  and  principally  to  secure  the  enactment  of  such 
remedial  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  working  i)eople. 

Q.  Have  you  found  it  advantageous  to  your  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  tendency  of  trade  unions,  generally  speaking,  toward  affiliation  with 
one  another? — A.  Yes;  very  much  so. 

Q.  As  to  the  incorporation  of  trades  tmions,  feasibility,  and  legal  effects? — A.  I 
am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  question  to  be  able  to  answer  it. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  of  the  incorporation  of  trade  imions? — A.  I  have 
nothing  to  say. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  s&y  of  your  relations  to  nonunion  labor  and  the  right  to 
liberty  of  contract? — ^A.  We  believe  in  a  conciliatory  policy  and  make  every 
effort  to  induce  nonunion  miners  to  affiliate  themselves  vdth  our  organization. 
If  they  will  not  accept  our  proffers  of  friendship,  and  refuse  to  become  members 
of  our  organization,  we  sometimes  oppose  them.  By  this  I  mean  we  do  not  make 
the  same  efforts  to  secure  for  them  higher  rates  of  wages  or  better  conditions  of 
employment.  In  some  cases  miners  have  declined  to  work  in  the  same  mines. 
On  the  matter  of  liberty  of  contract,  I  will  say  there  is  practically  no  liberty  of 
contract.    Miners  must  accept  the  terms  of  employment  offered  by  employers  or 
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receive  no  employment.  The  cnfitom  has  been  for  employers  to  draft  the  contract 
themselves,  and  then  request  their  employees  to  sifn  it;  otherwise  they  receive  no 
employment.  In  many  cases  this  con&act  forces  tne  miners  to  waive  many  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  they  believe  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  their  liberty 
and  happiness.  For  instance,  it  was  specified  in  this  contract  that  the  employer 
should  have  the  right  to  retain  the  earnings  of  the  miners  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  company  where  the  miner  severed  his  connection  with  the  company  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  higher  rates  of  ws^es  and  better  conditions  of  employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  have  said  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  liberty 
of  contract.  In  making  that  assertion,  do  you  speak  in  general  terms?— ^A.  I 
speak  of  methods  formerly  employed  by  mine  owners  in  making  contracts  with 
their  employees.  In  the  last  two  years  an  arrangement  has  l^n  in  force  by 
which  our  contracts  have  been  made  by  a  joint  meeting  between  the  miners  and 
operators  in  four  States.  For  instance,  in  West  Virginia,  and  many  other  States, 
the  employer  on  the  first  of  each  year  drafts  a  contract  setting  out  the  price  per 
ton  ana  the  conditions  of  employment.  The  miner  must  either  si^  that  or  accept 
no  employment.  Miners  are  so  poor  and  have  so  few  opportunities  that  they  are 
unable  to  leave  that  mining  town,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity 
to  sign  that  contract.  It  requires  the  forfeiture  of  their  earnings  in  the  hands  of 
the  company  if  they  fail  to  comply  with  the  last  letter  of  the  contract  they  were 
compelled  to  sign.  That  is  what  is  well  known  in  mining  circles  as  an  iron-clad 
contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  you  contract  with  the  mine  operator,  you  know 
you  can  sue  him  for  breach.  Now,  oh  your  side  is  it  unfair  lor  the  men  to  give 
some  guarantee  that  they  will  carry  out  their  part  of  the  contract?— A.  At  any 
time  where  contracts  have  been  made  mutually  by  the  two  parties  it  never 
required  any  guarantee  of  good  faith  by  either  party — ^always  carried  out  any  con- 
trsMct  that  was  ever  made,  where  it  is  made  mutually.  These  contracts  are  not 
made  mutnally ;  they  are  made  by  the  employer  alone,  and  the  employee  can  either 
become  a  partV  to  it  or  he  is  refused  employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  katchford.)  When  your  association  makes  a  contract  with  it« 
employers,  such  as  I  believe  was  n:iade  in  Chicago  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  in 
Pittsburg  more  recently ,  is  such  a  contract  made  of  the  free  will  of  both  parties?— 
A.  Tes;  it  is  a  mutual  contract,  and  in  no  instance  has  it  ever  been  violated  by 
the  miners, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  long  a  time  does  it  run? — A.  For  one  year. 

<}.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  have  only  had  2  years'  experience,  then,  with  this 
kind  of  a  contract?— A.  Some  years  ago  we  had  the  same  method  of  adjusting 
our  difliculties,  but  it  went  to  pieces;  it  was  not  as  successful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  Ohio  it  has  been  in  existence  for  a  number  of 
years?— A.  Yes. 

S.  (By  Representative  LivmosTON.)  If  a  State  law  required  a  contract,  which 
the  mutual  assent  of  both  parties,  to  be  put  in  writing,  would  that  help  your 
mining  people  and  be  a  protection  to  you?— A.  I  am  incbned  to  think  it  would. 
However,  as  I  understand  it,  these  contracts  have  in  many  instances  been  carried 
to  the  courts,  and  the  courts  have  held  that  they  were  contracts  for  the  reason 
that,  while  it  was  true  they  were  drafted  only  by  the  employers,  the  employee 
was  not  compelled  to  sign  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  He  nad  an  opportunity 
of  refusing;  they  did  not  force  him  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Please  explain  to  the  comimssion  how  these  meetings 
were  had,  and  how  these  contracts  were  made,  signed,  etc. — ^A.  They  were  made 
by  representatives  of  the  mine  owners  and  representatives  of  the  mine  workei-s' 
union  meetinjs:  in  joint  convention,  discussing  the  conditions  of  the  market,  com- 
petitive conoitions^  everything  tiiat  concerns  the  coal  industry,  and  as  a  reerult  of 
their  joint  conclusions  the  contract  is  drafted  and  mutually  signed  by  each  party. 

Q.  Signed  by  the  full  representation  or  by  some  delegate? — ^A.  Signed  by  the 
officers  of  the  miners*  organization,  usually,  and  the  delegates  of  the  operators' 
associations. 

Q.  Are  these  operators*  associations  incorporated  under  the  laws? — A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  They  have  an  association  that  meets  and  draws  up  a  contract?— A.  No;  they 
have  not,  I  think. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  you  have  no  redress  at  law  for  the  violation  of  this  con- 
tract?—A.  No. 

Q.  No  more  than  the  operators  would  have  in  case  the  miners  violated  it?— A. 
No. 

Q.  Is  unskilled  labor  organized  in  your  trade?— A.  I  will  say  that  unskiUed 
labor  IB  organized  in  the  mining  industry  in  places  where  miners  are  organized. 
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Q.  (ByHr.C.  J.Habbis.)  Is  not  yonrorffaxiized  labor  rather  hostile  to  nnorgan- 
Izea?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are,  as  that  term  would  imply  it.  There  is  no 
donbt  that  the  opinion  prevailing  among  organized  miners  is  that  one  of  their 
craftsmen  who  refuses  to  become  a  member  of  the  trade  organization  is  not  only 
injoring  himself,  but  is  injuring  the  organized  men,  and  we  know  it  to  be  posi- 
tively txue  that  the  wages  of  organized  miners  are  affected  by  the  lower  wages 
X>aid  unorganized  miners.  We  believe  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  labor  be 
orflHinized,  whether  it  be  skilled  or  unskilled. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  justice,  do  you  admit  that  a  man  has  the  right  to  individual 
contracts,  individualism  in  his  contracts?— A.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  under 
the  law  he  has  the  right  to  make  those,  but  we  regard  the  man  who  does  it  in  the 
coal  mines  to  be  not  only  injuring  himself  but  everyone  else,  and  for  that  reason 
we  disapprove  of  it.    As  a  matter  of  policy,  we  condemn  it. 

Q.  Is  not  the  tendency  of  all  your  organizations  to  rather  discourage  individual 
superiority  of  one  laborer  over  another;  in  other  words,  do  they  not  tend  to  put 
every  man  on  the  same  level?-— A.  Speaking  for  the  miners'  organization,  yes. 
I  want  to  make  this  qualification,  that  among  miners  there  are  no  sldlled  and 
unskilled  men ,  or  very  few.  They  are  the  same  class  of  labor  all  the  way  through. 
We  do  not  desire  that  the  skilled  workman  shall  receive  as  low  wages  as  an 
unskilled  laborer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Could  one  man  always  make  as  much  as  another  one?— A. 
He  can  if  he  works  under  the  same  conditions  and  if  he  is  as  strong  a  man ;  if  he  is 
physically  able  to  do  it.  We  do  not  seek  to  make  our  wage  sca^  so  that  a  weak 
man  would  earn  as  much  as  a  strong  one,  because  we  work  by  the  ton,  and  a 
strongman  can  always  earn  the  most. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  it  your  idea  to  conduct  the  payment  of  wages  so 
that  tne  man  who  mines  his  coal  in  a  very  dirty  wav  shall  receive  about  the  same 
as  the  one  who  does  it  in  a  very  skillful  way?— A.  No. 

Q.  Does  not  payment  by  the  ton  for  the  run  of  mine  coal  tend  to  that  result? — 
A.  Ordinarily  speaking,  I  would  say  no.  The  skilled  miner  is  the  same  as  any 
other  skilled  workman.  He  seeks  to  mine  his  coal  as  well  as  he  can  under  all 
circumstances.  The  run  of  mine  system  of  mining  coal,  of  weighing  coal,  would 
be  an  incentive  for  employers  to  employ  skiLlea  workmen  in  preference  to 
unskilled  men. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  benefit  for  some  workmen' to  be  very  much  superior  to 
others? — A.  That  is  not  possible  in  coal  mines.  There  are  not  the  different  classes 
or  grades  in  coal  mining  that  there  are  in  any  other  industry.  There  is  only 
one  man  out  of  every  tnree  or  four  hundred  that  can  hold  a  position  in  a  coal 
mine  better  than  another  one,  and  that  would  be  a  pit  boss;  but  there  is  only  one 
pit  boss  for  each  mine,  so  that  the  possibility  of  any  large  number  of  men  b^om- 
mg  pit  bosses  is  very  remote. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  jkot  have  overseers  of  sections? — A.  Not  usually  in 
coal  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Would  a  man's  strength,  and  his  willingness  to  work, 
ana  his  ability  to  produce  in  a  prox>er  way,  assert  itself  as  fully  over  an  inferior 
or  weaker  man  under  the  run  of  mine  system  as  under  the  screen  system? — ^A. 
Tes;  the  same  difference  exactly.  The  run  of  mine  method  of  weighing  coal 
places  men  more  on  an  equality,  as  between  different  mining  sections  or  different 
mines,  for  the  reason  that  in  different  mines  there  is  often  employed  a  larger 
screen.  The  mine  owner  will  put  in  a  wider  screen,  and,  as  a  result  of  that,  a 
large  x>er  cent  of  the  coal  falls  through  the  screen.  The  mine  owner  is  able  to 
mine  coal  cheaper  than  his  competitor  who  is  working  with  a  smaller  screen,  and 
he  then  has  advantages  in  the  market  and  does  the  business  there,  and  diverts  it 
from  the  mines  to  which  it  prox)erly  belongs. 

<JJ.  What  have  you  to  say  of  strikes  and  arbitration?— A.  There  are  many  causes 
which  produce  strikes.  The  principal  cause,  however,  is  the  resistance  to  reduc- 
tion in  wages,  demands  for  increased  wages,  dissatisfaction  with  conditions  of 
employment.  Ordinarily  our  strikes  have  been  in  resistance  to  reductions  in 
wages.  There  have  also  been  strikes  at  mines  because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
mine  owners  to  organizations,  discharging  men  who  were  members  of  them,  and 
in  fact  discharging  men  who  took  an  active  p&rt  in  seeking  to  secure  better  con- 
ditions of  employment,  who  spoke  in  meetings,  etc. ,  and  attended  conventions  as 
delegates,  and  such  as  that.  The  men  have  often  struck  against  the  discharge  of 
these  men.  We  favor  arbitration  of  differences  between  ourselves  and  employers, 
and  ordinarily  only  resort  to  a  strike  when  all  other  methods  of  adjusting  our  dif- 
ferences have  failed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Public  or  ijrivate  arbitration?— A.  Our  organization  has 
gone  on  record  as  favoring  arbitration,  without  defining  the  kind  of  arbitration  it 
aesixes,    I  will  say  for  myself  that  I  favor  public  arbitration. 
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Q.  (Bv  Representative  Livingston.)  Compnlsory?— A.  No. 

Q.  Wnat  good  would  it  do  the  United  States  Congress  to  pass  an  arbitration 
law  if  it  was  not  compulsory  and  conld  be  set  aside  on  one  side  or  the  other? — ^A. 
I  favor  an  arbitration  law  that  wonld  provide  that  arbitration  must  be  held  upon 
the  application  of  either  side  of  a  contest  or  by  the  joint  application  of  those 
engaged  in  the  contest. 

Q.  That  would  be  comptdsory. — ^A.  It  would  be  only  to  the  extent  of  making 
the  award.    I  do  not  favor  mamng  the  award  compulsory. 

Q.  If  the  miners  of  West  Virginia  demanded  an  arbitration — a  board  of  arbi- 
tration— and  the  operators  refused,  or  vice  versa,  would  vou  like  to  have  a  law  to 
comi)el  either  party  to  accede,  not  to  the  award,  but  to  the  arbitration? — ^A.  Let 
me  explain  that  I  favor  a  law  creating  a  national  board  of  arbitration,  that  would 
permit  the  board  to  go  in  and  investigate  a  contest  between  employer  and  employee 
ux>on  the  application  of  either  of  them — ^a  law  that  would  give  them  a  right  to 
demand  books,  and  all  methods  of  investigation  to  determine  the  result.  They 
make  an  award,  and  then  I  believe  it  should  be  a  matter  of  public  sentiment  to 
enforce  it. 

Q.  Why  not  go  a  step  further  and  ^ve  either  party  the  right  to  appeal  from  that 
award  to  the  courts  and  then  on  up,  if  you  want  to,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States? — ^A.  The  objection  laboring  people  have  to  it  is  that  there  is  no 
wav  of  enforcing  an  award  of  a  board  of  armtration  except  by  fine,  punishment, 
and  so  on.  The  only  way  you  can  enforce  it  with  the  employee  would  be  by 
imprisonment.  They  have  no  money  to  pay  fines;  they  have  no  property  to  put 
up  as  a  forfeit,  and  the  only  way  you  could  enforce  it  would  be  by  imprisoning 
the  miner  if  he  would  refuse  to  accede  to  the  award  of  the  board  of  arbitration; 
and  for  that  reason  we  oppose  it. 

Q.  Why  do  you  want  any  law  at  all  for  arbitration,  unless  you  want  it  com- 
plied with  all  along  the  line;  do  you  just  want  to  experiment  with  it? — ^A.  No; 
we  have  such  arbitration  laws  in  States,  and  in  instances  where  some  of  these 
arbitrations  have  taken  place  upon  the  application  of  one  side  it  has  done  very 
much  good;  it  has  done  a  great  deal  to  array  public  sentiment  on  the  side  of 
right.  I  do  not  know  of  one  instance  where  the  employees  have  ever  refused  to 
accept  the  award  of  a  board  of  arbitrators  when  there  was  no  law  to  bind  them, 
that  could  compel  them,  but  I  have  known  of  employers  who  have  refused. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  State  of  Ohio  has  an  arbitration  law.  Are  you 
familiar  with  its  workings?  EEave  you  had  any  arbitrations  under  that  law? — ^A. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  arbitration  law  of  Ohio.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the 
arbitration  law  of  Illinois,  where  we  have  had  several  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  effect  wotdd  a  compulsory  arbitration  law, 
either  ot  the  States  or  nation,  have  upon  either  the  employers  or  the  employees 
in  making  demands  that  were  unwarranted  or  unjust?— A.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  would  encourage  them,  for  the  reason  that  either  side  might  make  a 
demand,  knowing  it  must  be  arbitrated.  In  the  hope  of  making  better  condi- 
tions of  employment,  the  employees  might  do  that;  and  the  mine  owners  might 
do  that  in  times  of  temporary  depression  and  take  their  books  before  the  board 
and  x>oint  out  that  they  were  losing  money  on  their  investment.  It  is  always 
true  of  coal  that  there  are  seasons  when  it  is  sold  at  nearly  cost,  but  at  other 
times  they  make  very  fair  profits  on  their  investments.  At  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  they  might  maxe  a  demand  for  a  reduction  of  wages,  call  in  the  arbitrators, 
and  secure  a  reduction  in  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  If  the  trade  union  was  incoriwrated,  how  would  that  inter- 
fere; would  the  books  be  necessary? — ^A.  Our  books  would  not  be  necessary, 
because  the  books  of  our  association  never  show  anything  about  wages. 


Q.  Do  they  not  show  the  agreement  you  make?— A.  Yes. 


The  agreement  would  show  the  wages,  would  it  not? — A.  But  where  agree- 
ments are  made  mutually  there  are  no  strikes. 

Q.  The  agreements  that  you  make  are  made  public  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
all  parties? — A.  Yes.  The  very  fact  of  an  agreement  being  made  would  itself 
decide  the  award  of  the  board  of  arbitration.  The  agi-eement  would  be  evidence 
of  itself  that  the  employer  had  knowledge  of  a  less  rate  of  wages  or  the  employee 
of  a  higher  one,  and  necessarily  there  would  not  be  any  arbitration  that  would  go 
into  details.  They  would  simply  determine  that  you  have  an  agreement,  and 
properly  so. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  And  stand  by  it?— A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  your  organization  any  board  of  arbitration  to 
act  in  case  of  emergency? — A.  Yes;  our  national  executive  board  is  a  board  of 
arbitration  for  the  miners. 

Q.  With  power  to  arbitrate  questions  arising  at  all  times? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Have  you  experienced  any  trouble  with  regard  to  your  members  accepting 
the  decision  of  such  board?-*A.  No;  never  have. 

Q.  Your  association  has  followed  the  arbitration  theory  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
all  cases  before  resorting  to  a  strike,  has  it  not? — A.  Not  in  all  cases.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  at  times  when  the  market  has  become  so  demoralized  and  so  chaotic 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  engage  in  a  general  suspension  of  work  in  order  to 
restore  prices  in  the  market,  to  inake  it  possible  for  employers  to  pay  living  wages, 
in  that  case  arbitration,  I  understand,  has  not  been  offered  by  the  miners  for  the 
reason  that  it  could  not  have  any  good  result.  Prices  have  been  so  demoralized 
at  certain  seasons,  and  run  along  for  a  year  at  a  time,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  employers  to  pay  higher  rates  of  wages  unless  a  suspension  took  effect,  to  take 
out  of  the  market  the  coal  that  was  stocked  there,  as  was  the  case  in  1897. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  From  your  observation  and  from  statistics 
vou  have  at  your  command,  have  your  miners  lost  as  much  by  strikes  as  they  would 
have  lost  by  reduction  of  wages? — A.  No.  I  will  sav  the  miners  never  lost  anything 
by  a  strike.  They  never  lost  anything  by  being  thrown  out  of  employment  one 
month.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  strikes  among  coal  miners,  when  they 
are  general  in  their  character,  tend  to  stagnate  the  business  of  the  country, 
increase  abnormally  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer,  and  result  in  extreme  hard- 
ship to  the  purchasers  of  coal,  particularly  those  engaged  as  wage-earners  in 
other  trades.  In  the  miners'  strike  of  1897  they  remained  on  strike  84  days.  The 
miners  worked  as  many  days  in  that  year  as  were  worked  in  the  preceding  year, 
a  year  that  had  no  strikes;  and  }ret  the  amount  of  money  earned  in  1897  was  more 
than  that  earned  in  1896.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  higher  rate  of 
wages  was  paid  after  the  strike  than  prior  to  it.  The  employers  suuered  heavy 
losses  from  the  strike  because  of  the  necessity  of  their  expending  large  amount^ 
of  money  during  strikes  keeping  property  in  repair,  etc.  The  longest  strike  that 
has  ever  taken  effect  in  the  coal  mines — that  is,  general  strike — was  that  of  1897, 
when  the  miners  remained  idle  for  an  average  of  84  days.  That  year  they  workea 
more  da^s  than  they  did  in  the  year  preceding,  in  which  there  was  no  strike. 
The  i)O6sibl0  production  or  the  capacity  of  the  mines  of  the  country  is  one-third 
^eater,  or  40  per  cent  greater,  than  the  possible  consumption  of  coal;  so  it  is 
impossible  for  the  miner,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  to  work 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  time.  Two-thirds  of  the  time  will  produce  more 
coal  than  is  consumed.  Last  year,  or  1897,  the  miners  worked  an  average  of  185 
days. 

Q.  On  your  theory  it  i£  the  employer  and  not  the  miner  who  loses  the  money  by 
a  strike? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  true  in  a  general  strike.  In  a  local  strike  or  sectional 
strike  the  miner  sometimes  loses  money;  but  to  take  all  the  strikes  in  which  the 
coal  miners  have  been  engaged,  the  miners  have  gained  rather  than  lost  by  their 
strikes,  by  preventing  reductions  in  wa^es  or  obtaining  increased  wa^es.  When 
strikes  are  only  sectional,  then  the  coal  is  supplied  from  some  competing  district. 
Then  the  miners  in  that  district,  those  who  nave  worked,  gain  money  that  would 
have  gone  to  the  striking  district,  and  while  the  miners  as  a  whole,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, nave  lost  nothing,  the  miners  in  some  particular  sections  have  lost.  In 
1897  the  miners  worked  an  average  of  179  days.  There  were  employed  in  that 
time  397,701  miners.  They  produced  in  that  year  200,221,265  tons.  The  capacity 
of  the  mines  is  all  of  100,000,000  tons  greater  than  that.  It  would  indicate  that 
the  capacity  of  the  mines  is  about  40  per  cent  greater  than  the  present  output  of 
them,  and  that  the  miners  are  necessarily  thrown  out  of  employment  one-third  of 
the  time,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  time. 

Q.  And  then  the  miners  do  not  complain  of  that  as  a  hardship?  They  know  it 
is  the  natural  result? — ^A.  Yes;  they  recognize  that  as  a  natural  result.  They 
take  the  position,  however,  that  inasmuch  as  they  can  produce  as  much  coal  as 
is  consumed  in  the  country  in  two-thirds  of  the  time,  the  hours  of  labor  should 
be  reduced  to  as  many  hours  per  day  as  would  produce  200,000,000  tons. 

Q.  If  in  two-thirds  of  the  time  you  can  mine  all  the  coal  that  the  world  wants 
during  the  whole  12  months  and  you  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  so  as  to  employ  all 
the  time,  making  it  an  8-hour  day,  that  would  throw  all  the  loss  of  the  output  on 
the  employer  and  the  miner  would  get  the  entire  advantage,  would  he  not?— A. 
No;  I  tnink  not. 

Q.  Do  you  want  the  wages  the  same?— A.  The  same  per  ton;  that  would  make 
no  difference.    We  do  not  work  by  the  day,  but  by  so  much  per  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  man  will  dig  as  much  coal  in  8  hours 
as  he  would  in  10,  or  about,  at  that  kind  of  work?  Does  he  not  become  so 
exhausted  physically  that  he  can  do  as  much  work  in  8  hours  as  in  10? — A.  I  think 
a  man  can  do  more  physical  work  in  8  hours  than  in  10.  You  occasionally  meet  a 
man  that  will  dig  more  coal  in  10  hours  than  in  8,  but  the  average  man  will  not. 
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Q.  (By  Bepreeentatiye  LirmasTON.)  I  only  wanted  to  Bee  if  yon  were  not 
enaeayoring  to  throw  too  mnch  expense  on  tiie  mine  owner. — ^A.  I  do  not  see 
where  we  throw  any.  If  coal  is  mined  at  40  cents  a  ton,  it  is  only  going  to  cost 
the  mine  owner  40  cents.  The  cost  to  the  mine  owner  is  exactly  the  same, 
becanse  he  only  pays  at  so  much  per  ton,  anyhow.  It  does  not  matter  to  the 
mine  owner  whether  a  man  mines  90  or  2  tons  of  coal.  There  is  no  increase  in 
cost  to  him. 

Q.  Unless  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  j)lant  and  the  management  of  the  plant 
during  the  idle  honrs? — ^A.  I  think  this  is  a  very  small  matter. 

Q.  (By Mr.  Ratchford.)  Wonld  time  wasted  be  anymore  under  the  8-hour 
system  than  under  the  lO-iiour  system? — ^A.  No;  exactly  the  same.  It  would  be 
the  same  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Q.  You  have  the  8-hour  workday  in  the  four  States  in  which  you  advise  us  that 
75  per  cent  of  your  organization  exists? — ^A.  Yes;  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  I  want  to  say  further  on  the  matter  of  cost  of  keep- 
ing up  the  mine  at  times  when  the  mine  is  idle  that  if  a  mine  worked  200  days  at 
10  hours  a  day  it  would  amount  to  2,000  hours'  work  for  the  year.  At  present 
they  have  worked  179  days,  while  there  are  806  working  days  in  the  year;  taking 
200  days  for  my  illustration,  if  they  divided  those  10  hours  into  a  lesser  workday, 
the  mine  would  be  idle  exactly  the  same  number  of  hours,  anyhow. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  or  methods  of  strikes,  boycotts,  blacklist,  and  sympa- 
thetic strikes?— A.  At  times  strikes  are  inaugurated  at  one  mine  or  in  one  district; 
at  other  times  what  are  termed  general  sti&es  occur.  A  general  strike  is  only 
resorted  to  when  the  coal  market  becomes  so  demoralized  and  chaotic  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  curtail  production,  so  that  prices  of  coal  may  be  restored 
and  it  is  possible  for  employers  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages.  The  boycott  is 
sometimes  resorted  to  by  employees.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  miners  refuse  to 
purchase  coal  or  other  product  which  is  not  produced  by  union  miners,  or  imder 
fair  conditions  of  employment.  The  blacklist  has  been  one  of  the  worst  weapons 
labor  has  had  to  contend  against.  For  instance,  if  a  miner  was  discharged  oy  a 
coal  comi)any  for  insisting  upon  better  conditions  of  employment,  or  trying  to 
induce  his  fellow-workmen  to  join  his  labor  organization,  he  often  found  it  impos- 
sible to  find  employment  in  the  State  where  he  then  resided.  It  has  always  been 
difficult  for  our  organization  to  secure  proof  that  this  method  has  been  resorted 
to  by  employers.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  however,  that  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  if  a  man  dares  to  assert  the  rights  guaranteed  him  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  he  is  deprived^  of  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  for  liimself 
and  family  by  his  employer,  and  many  times  is  unable  to  secure  employment  at 
any  other  mine  in  the  State.  Sympathetic  strikes  are,  in  our  judgment,  not  only 
justifiable,  but  many  times  absolutely  necessary,  by  reason  or  the  fact  that  the 
capacity  of  the  coal  mines  is  so  much  greater  than  the  x>o88ible  consumption  of 
coal  that  when  one  district  is  compelled  to  engage  in  a  strike,  either  in  opposition 
to  a  reduction  of  wages  or  for  an  increase  in  wages,  the  markets  can  be  supplied 
by  mines  in  other  districts,  and  this  has  often  been  done  without  loss  or  pront  to 
the  employers  that  engage  in  the  contest.  The  ox)erators  in  the  district  where 
work  has  not  been  suspended  would  enter  into  a  combination  with  those  in  the 
striking  district  by  which  they  would  supply  the  trade  and  contracts  of  the  oper- 
ators on  strike,  Jgving  them  a  share  of  the  profits  which  accrued  to  those  supply- 
ing the  trade.  This  meiLod  made  it  necessary  at  times  for  miners  in  other  dis- 
tricts to  engage  in  what  are  called  sympathetic  strikes.  Another  reason  which 
makes  sympathetic  strikes  justifiable  is  the  fact  that  coal  is  sold  on  such  close 
marpns  that  where  the  operators  of  one  district  secure,  by  strike  or  otherwise,  a 
mining  rate  that  is  less  than  that  paid  in  competing  districts,  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  until  the  miners  in  other  districts  must  accept  either  a  less  rate  or  wages 
or  the  business  will  be  diverted  from  the  districts  to  which  it  properly  belongs, 
and  will  be  secured  by  the  operators  paying  the  lower  rate  of  wages.  It  is  our 
experience  that  wages  often  are  reduced  in  one  district  and  not  in  another.  The 
business  that  properly  belongs  to  the  district  at  work  where  higher  wages  are 
X>aid  is  diverted  to  the  district  where  the  lower  rate  is  paid,  thereby  causing 
extreme  hardships  to  those  employed.  The  miners  have  grown  to  recognize  the 
prevailing  competition  so  well  that  they  volunteered  a  reduction  of  16  cents  a 
ton  in  order  to  give  the  mine  owner  an  opportunity  to  retain  his  trade  and  busi- 
ness. That  was  done  in  the  Pittsburg  disMct,  Pennsylvania,  and  miners  in  Ohio 
volunteered  to  the  employer  a  reduction  in  wages. 

Q.  Did  the  employers  request  that  that  be  done?— A.  My  understanding  is  that 
they  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  organization  to  the  fact  that  their  business 
was  being  diverted,  and  the  only  way  they  could  run  was  by  the  miners  accepting 
less  wages,  and  the  officers  and  members  of  the  organization  recognized  the  fair- 
ness of  that  position. 
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Q.  Spealdn^  of  the  trade  being  diverted  to  the  cheai)est  point  of  production, 
do  you  find  mat  this  is  caused  sometimes  by  operators  who  are  hostile  to  each 
other  in  a  business  sense,  or  do  you  find  some  operators  will  own  mines  in  the 
different  districts,  and  because  of  theii  large  ownership  of  mines  they  will  divert 
the  trade  to  the  cheapest  one? — A.  Yes,  that  is  often  true.  Many  o]^rators  own 
mines  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Ohio  operators  also  own  mines  m  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  they  often  leave  their  mines  almost  idle  in  Ohio  and  Pennsvlvania  and 
mine  their  coal  for  markets  in  West  Virginia,  where  it  is  mined  the  cheapest. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  importation  of  new  or  f orei^  labor  under 
contract  or  otherwise,  or  the  operation  of  the  law  forbidding  the  importation  of 
contract  labor? — ^A.  Within  recent  years  the  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor 
has  not  been  as  serious  a  factor  in  determining  the  wage  question  in  coal  mines 
as  it  formerly  was.  Years  ago  shiploads  of  immigrants  were  imported  from  con- 
tinental Europe,  and  were  brought  to  mining  points  where  miners  were  contend- 
ing for  better  conditions  of  employment,  and  were  given  work  that  formerly 
belonged  to  American  citizens.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  coal  operators 
discovered  that  this  class  of  labor  was  not  as  desirable  as  they  had  anticipated, 
for  the  reason  that  after  being  In  this  country  for  some  time  and  becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  conditions  of  employment  themselves  they  would  engage  in  strikes, 
and  often,  because  of  their  inaoihty  to  understand  the  English  language  and  our 
form  of  government,  they  would  resort  to  lawless  acts,  sometimes  going  to  the 
extent  of  destroying  property.  The  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  contract 
labor  has  assisted  materially  in  preventing  employers  from  securing  foreign  labor 
to  displace  American  labor. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  experience  of  your  organization  in  treating  with  that 
class  of  labor?  Are  they  hard  to  control? — ^A.  ^metimes  extremely  so.  1  speak 
of  the  non-English  speaking  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  they  more  lawless  than  the  other  miners? — ^A. 
When  they  engage  in  a  strike  it  is  more  difficult  to  control  them  than  the 
English-speaking  people.  The  immigrants  from  English-sx)eaking  countries  of 
Europe  have  never  oeen  difficult  to  control,  because  they  understand  trade 
unions  before  leaving  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  the  understanding  of  English,  perhaps,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q/JBy  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  injunction  in  strikes? — 
A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  the  injunction  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective 
weapons  that  has  ever  been  used  to  intimidate  labor.  We  have  cases  where 
injunctions  have  been  issued  against  our  people,  naming  some  few  of  our  leading 
members  and  including  all  others,  not  naming  them,  who  were  members  of  our 
organization,  enjoining  them  from  the  commission  of  crimes  that  they  never  in- 
tended to  commit  ;  enjoining  them  from  walking  on  the  public  highways  under  the 
pretext  that  they  were  ffoing  forth  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  i)roperty,  when 
they  never  intended  to  destroy  it,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  our  industrial  nistory  that 
men  have  been  imprisoned  for  months  for  contempt  of  court  and  had  a  trial 
afterwards  for  the  crime  they  were  supi)osed  to  have  committed,  and  were  never 
convicted  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Eu^ne  V.  Debs,  in  Chicago,  who  served  6 
months'  imprisonment  for  violating  an  injunction,  and  they  never  convicted  him 
of  the  crime  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  committed. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cases  in  mind  where  an  Injunction  was  in  operation  to  the 
disadvantage  of  your  organization?— A.  Yes.  In  the  strike  of  1897  an  injunction 
was  issued  against  one  of  the  members  of  this  commission,  Mr.  Ratchford,  and 
many  others  in  West  Virginia,  restricting  them  from  approaching  mines  or  roads 
that  do  approach  mines,  and,  in  fact,  curtailing  many  of  the  privileges  we  usually 
regard  as  American  liberty. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  never  intended  to  commit  those  acts?  What  was 
the  history  of  the  strike  of  1897?— A.  My  chief  reason  is  that  we  have  had  no 
intention  of  committing  lawless  acts.  They  had  approached  those  mines  prior 
to  that  time  along  the  same  streets,  and  did  not  commit  any  lawless  acts.  We 
had  nearly  100,000  men  engaged  in  the  strike,  and  not  one  single  act  of  lawless- 
ness. 

Q.  What  is  the  entire  period  covered  by  that  strike,  84  days?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  C.  J.  Harris. )  Would  there  not  be  sufficient  ground,  where  a  large  mob 
cot  together,  of  apprehending  serious,  unlawful  acts  such  as  to  warrant  the  inter- 
ference of  courts? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  history  of  coal  mining  strikes  as  a  general  thing  in  regard 
to  violations  and  mob  law  and  intimidation  of  others  who  wished  to  work,  who 
were  not  organized  labor? — ^A.  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  a  riot  has  been 
precipitated  where  it  was  because  of  the  unlawful  interference  on  the  part  of 
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the  strikers.  Most  of  m^  experience  and  observation  has  been  that  where  riots 
have  been  precipitated  it  is  because  of  the  interference  of  Pinkerton  men,  armed 
fipards,  etc.,  attempting  to  intimidate  the  strikers.  I  might,  as  an  illustration, 
draw  your  attention  to  virden,  HI.,  where  colored  miners  were  imported  from  the 
Southern  States,  accompanied  by  armed  guards,  nonresidents  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  At  that  time  the  union  men  were  gathered  from  all  surrounding  towns 
to  meet  those  men  when  they  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  induce  them 
not  to  go  into  the  mine  and  toke  their  places.  As  soon  as  the  train  arrived  the 
armed  guards  on  the  train,  seeing  the  large  number — ^thousands  of  miners — ^fired 
upon  them  and  killed  several  of  them;  then  the  union  miners  took  up  their  guns 
and  returned  the  fire;  the  result  was  that  9  miners  were  killed  and  about  10  of 
the  guards.  The  colored  miners  went  on  through  and  e8cax>ed.  The  forbearance, 
and  the  desire  on  the  x>art  of  union  miners  to  be  lawful  can  not  be  overestimated 
in  that  case.  The  governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois  did  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 
calling  out  his  troops  to  protect  the  colored  men,  who  were  then  in  Springfield, 
because  he  had  perfect  confidence  of  the  union  miners  protecting  them.  In  times 
of  strikes  the  union  men  are  never  sworn  in  as  ^^uards  to  defend  the  property; 
the  employer  prefers  to  get  guards  from  other  sections. 

Q.  You  use  intimidation  to  prevent  men  from  working  in  case  of  strikes;  can 
you  then  justly  complain  of  the  courts  intimidating  the  intimidators? — A.  I  know 
of  know  instance  where  they  compelled  men  to  refndn'  from  working  by  intimida- 
tion. 

<^.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  your  previous  testimony  that  there  was  some 
intimidation? — ^A.  1  said  at  mines  at  work,  where  the  mmes  were  in  operation 
and  the  union  men  were  governing  the  mine,  that  they  many  times  refused  to 
accept  emplovment  if  nonunion  men  were  with  them.  I  did  not,  however,  refer 
to  strikes  at  tnat  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Do  you  believe  you  have  the  same  right  to  assemble 
on  the  public  highway  as  in  a  city  hall?— A.  Yes. 

(^.  Do  you  beheve  the  working  men  on  a  strike  should  have  the  same  rights  as 
politicians  or  public  meetings  of  any  kind? — A.  Exactly  the  same  right. 

Q.  Without  any  fear  of  injunction? — ^A.  Yes. 

<3.  Have  you  any  cases  or  instances  on  record  of  any  of  the  leaders  of  the 
miners'  union  directly  or  indirectly  encouraging  violations? — ^A.  Exactly  the 
(contrary  is  true.  They  have  always  advised  that  care  be  exercised  in  observing 
the  law.  Without  exception,  the  leaders  of  the  miners  always  caution  that  care 
be  used  not  to  violate  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  the  leaders;  but 
as  an  actual  fact  is  it  not  true  that  there  are  instances  of  actual  violations — 
throwing  of  missiles,  abusive  lan^age,  and  other  overt  acts— which  would  dis- 
tinguish this  from  a  common  x>ohtical  meeting  such  as  suggested  here? — A.  I 
will  say  from  my  own  experience  that  I  have  seen  more  missues  thrown  at  polit- 
ical meetings  than  at  labor  meetings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  injunction  is  a  very 
great  advantage  to  the  employers  in  their  efforts  to  deal  with  organized  labor  and 
a  consequent  disadvantage  to  the  workmen? — ^A.  Yes;  I  regard  the  injunction 

Srocess  to  be  the  most  dangerous  weapon  that  has  been  used  against  labor,  and  I 
are  say  that  there  is  nothing  that  has  done  more  to  destroy  the  confidence  of 
the  working  people  in  the  judiciary  of  this  country;  that  miners  are  usually  very 
law-abiding,  very  natiiotic,  love  their  country,  and  respect  their  courts;  but 
since  this  process  of  issuing  injunctions  against  them  has  oeen  inaugurated  they 
are  losing  respect;  they  feel  at  times  that  the  courts  are  against  them,  and  it  is  a 
common  expression  during  strikes,  when  injunctions  are  applied  for,  *^  The  courts 
are  against  us — the  troops  are  against  us.*'  They  feel  that  the  Gk)vemment, 
through  its  judiciary,  is  not  acting  impartially  between  employee  and  employer. 
Q.  You  believe  that  the  injunction  snould  be  used  where  it  properly  belongs? — 
Yes,  I  believe  in  its  proper  application;  I  believe,  however,  that  the  laws  are  suf- 
ficiently stringent  and  severe  to  punish  a  man  for  a  crime.  I  contend  that  the 
courts  ought  not  to  anticipate  that  a  body  of  miners,  of  American  citizens,  are 
going  to  commit  a  crime;  they  have  no  right  to  assume  you  are  going  to 
commit  a  crime.  These  applications  for  injunctions  have  invariably  been  made 
through  the  mine  operator  or  some  man  who  had  come  there  to  take  the  place  of 
the  striking  miner.  One  case  I  can  relate  at  present,  where  thousands  are  about 
to  be  deported  from  Indian  Territory  for  strikms^  for  oetter  conditions  of  employ- 
ment and  the  riKht  to  belong  to  labor  unions.  As  soon  as  we  ask  a  hearing  on  it, 
those  men  will  leave  the  Territory  who  had  sworn  to  this  application  for  an 
injunction,  showing  that  the  injunction  is  issued  often  under  unfair  circum- 
stances. The  persons  whom  they  are  issued  against  often  do  not  know  that  an 
application  has  been  made  for  it.    They  issue  temporary  injunctions. 
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S.  (By  Mr. O.J. Harris.)  Wonld  an  injunction  against  a  man  who  intended 
meant  to  act  in  a  perfectly  legal  way  affect  or  harm  him  in  any  way?— A. 
If  the  injunction  only  provides  that  you  shall  not  violate  certain  laws,  we  do 
not  mind  it.  We  take  it  as  American  citizens  that  the  Government  has  no  right 
to  issue  inp unctions  saying  you  are  enjoined  from  the  commission  of  a  certain 
crime.     We  believe  the  law  saying  we  shall  not  do  that  is  enough. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sutth.)  Axe  all  members  of  your  coal  miners'  tmion  American 
citizens? — ^A.  No,  not  all  of  them. 

Q.  Are  not  a  large  proportion  of  them  unnaturalized  residents  of  this  country? — 
A.  i^^o,  I  should  say  not;  a  very  large  "per  cent  are  Americans. 

Q.  A  large  numoer  do  not  speak  the  English  language?— A.  Yes;  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  organizations  are  not  strong. 

Q.  Tou  admit  the  right  of  the  mine  owner  or  operator  to  work  what  class  of 
labor  he  pleases  in  his  own  mine? — ^A.  Yes. 


Q.  It  is  his  property?— A.  Yes. 


If  he  chooses  to  prefer  nonunion  labor  or  imported  labor  from  other  States, 
has  he  a  legal  right  to  do  so? — A.  I  suppose  he  has  a  legal  right. 

Q.  Has  he  a  moral  right? — A.  In  my  opinion  he  has  not  a  moral  right.  I  take 
the  position  that  a  coal  company  derives  its  right  to  exist  from  the  State,  and  as 
soon  as  a  corporation  becomes  a  menace  to  the  community  it  ought  not  to  be  there. 

§.  Are  not  some  owned  by  individuals? — A.  Chartered  by  the  State. 
.  Can  not  a  man  operate  a  mine  without  a  charter? — A.  I  think  ordinarily  the 
companies  are  chartered.  Speaking  of  the  moral  right  of  a  corporation  to 
imx>ort  men  from  one  State  to  another  to  work  for  any  wa^es  they  feel  disposed 
to  i)ay,  they  have  no  right  to  do  so  for  thio  reason:  Ordinarily  American  citizens 
settle  at  a  mine;  they  buy  a  home  there;  they  become  citizens  of  a  place;  they 
have  interests  there;  they  have  helped  make  the  mine  and  are  a  part  of  it.  A 
reduction  of  wages  is  offered,  which  they  refuse  to  accept.  The  employer  goes 
down  South  or  some  other  place  and  imports  a  large  number  of  coal  miners  to 
take  their  x^l^^ces.  It  drives  them  away  from  the  homes  they  have  worked  so 
hard  for,  driving  their  children  on  the  streets  or  the  town.  They  have  no  moral 
right  to  bring  them  there.  When  labor  is  imx)orted  from  one  point  to  another,  it 
is  generally  under  a  misapprehension,  misrepresentation  that  no  trouble  exists; 
that  wages  are  much  better  than  they  are;  that  they  can  earn  $3  and  $4  a  day. 
These  men  are  brought  there  and  do  not  find  the  conditions  as  they  expected  and 
consequently  are  not  themselves  benefited  as  largely  as  they  should  have  been. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  stringent  law  should  be- enacted  making  it  Illegal  for  corpo- 
rations to  advertise  for  men  under  false  pretenses,  to  bring  men  from  one  pomt 
to  another  under  misrepresentations. 

3.  Do  the  miners  own  their  own  homes  to  a  large  extent  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio?— A.  It  is  to  a  larger  extent  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  than  in  other 
places. 

Q.  Are  those  men  American  citizens  or  foreign  element? — ^A.  Very  largely 
American. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  the  injunction  been  used  largely  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  miners  from  coming  in  contact  with  those  who  come  to  take 
their  places,  so  that  miners  can  not  use  lawful  means  to  x>ersuade  them  not  to 
take  work? — ^A.  We  believe  that  is  the  purpose  of  it,  to  prevent  miners  who  were 
trying  to  get  better  conditions  of  employment  from  meeting  and  talking  to  the 
men  who  were  at  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Does  the  injunction  usually  restrict  men  from  com- 
mitting certain  acts  of  violence;  or  does  it  restrict  them  from  attending  public 
meetings  in  anticipation  of  acts  of  violence;  or  does  it  restrict  them  from  coming 
into  that  territory  for  any  purpose?— A.  Sometimes  they  are  different  in  their  char- 
acter; some  restrict  them  from  all  of  those;  from  holding  public  meetings;  from 
walking  on  the  public  highways,  approaching  property  of  coal  companies  where 
men  are  at  work,  and,  in  fact,  they  are  got  out  in  different  shai)es.  Then  there 
are  what  we  call  **  blanket "  injunctions.  It  includes  every  man  that  mines  coal 
at  times,  every  member  of  our  organization;  for  instance,  an  injunction  issued 
in  Pennsylvania  would  include  myself  if  I  was  in  California. 

Q.  In  case  an  employer  found  it  necessary  to  import  men,  because  of  his  inabil- 
ity to  secure  men  to  perform  his  work  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  that  was 
paid  in  that  district,  would  your  organization  object  to  it?— A.  On  the  contrary, 
we  would  favor  it. 

Q.  If  your  members  at  any  time  refused  to  work  for  the  employer  at  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages,  would  your  organization  aid  the  latter  in  securing  labor? — 
A.  Yes;  we  have  instances  where  our  men  have  refused  to  work  at  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages,  and  when  we  called  on  them  we  told  them  they  must  either  return 
to  work  or  we  would  put  men  in  their  places. 
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Q.  What  methods  prevail  in  yonr  trade  in  the  matter  of  wages  and  methods  of 
payment? — ^A.  In  the  States  where  onr  o]^;anization  is  strongest,  the  method  of 
payment  is  by  cash  and  coupons,  store  orders,  etc.  Paymenii  are  semimonthly, 
and  we  favor  weekly  payments;  but  onr  agreement  is  for  semimonthly  pay.  I 
might  say  on  the  advantage  of  weekly  pays,  their  advantages  are  best  demon- 
strated by  semimonthly  as  compared  with  monthly  jxay,  which  prevailed  some 
time  a^o.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  miners  have  received  a  semimonthly 
pay.  Laboring  people  can,  when  paid  weekly,  purchase  provisions  and  other 
necessary  supplies  much  cheaper  than  they  can  when  they  only  receive  payment 
for  their  labor  once  a  month.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
enabled  to  pay  cash  for  articles  purchased,  instead  of  bein^  compelled  to  pur- 
chase on  the  credit  system.  In  nuning  centers  the  business  mterests  have  been 
largely  benefited  by  the  shorter  pays  and  have  not  as  many  accounts  unsettled  as 
they  cud  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  semimonthly  pay.  The  prevailing  sys- 
tem in  mining  towns  up  to  within  the  last  two  years  bias  been  to  retain  at  least 
one-half  montn*s  earnings  of  the  employee,  this  amount  being  continually  held 
by  the  employer;  for  instance,  if  a  man  was  employed  on  the  first  of  the  month 
he  would  not  receive  any  pay  until  the  15th  of  the  following  month;  he  would 
then  be  paid  for  one  month  s  work.  Tou  will  readily  understand  that  a  miner, 
under  these  circumstances,  would  be  compelled  to  buy  on  credit  for  at  least  one 
month  and  a  hidf ,  or  45  days,  before  he  would  be  able  to  pav  any  of  his  accounts. 
The  two-week  pay  is  an  improvement,  and  we  believe  the  weekly  pay  woul^ 
eliminate  aU  those  objections.  Another  reason  why  weekly  p&y  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  miners  is  the  fact  that  when  the  pays  are  less  frequent  men  are 
comnelled  often  to  buy  provisions  in  company  stores.  This  inducement  would 
not  De  if  their  pay  was  given  them  each  week.  Provisions  are  purchased  lower 
and  much  cheaper  for  cash  than  on  credit. 

Q.  Do  you  have  time  or  piece  work  in  your  trade? — ^A.  The  usual  method  in  our 
industry  is  by  tons;  so  much  per  ton. 

Q.  You  have  some  day  work,  however? — ^A.  They  have  a  class  of  labor  that 
works  by  the  day;  what  we  call  mine  laborers;  men  who  do  not  mine  coal;  men 
who  keep  the  mine  in  rex>air. 

Q.  How  many  such  men  are  there  on  an  average  around  the  mine? — ^A.  I  think 
it  will  not  exceed  7  ijer  centw 

8.  In  this  connection  you  said  the  8-hour  workday  has  been  granted?— A.  Yes. 
.  When  the  employers  granted  the  8-hour  workday  did  tney  grant  with  it 
that  those  men  working  by  the  day  receive  the  same  rate  of  wages  for  the  day's 
work  as  they  formerly  received  under  the  longer  workday? — A.  No;  when  tne 
8-hour  workday  was  established  in  the  mines  the  men  working  by  the  day  were 
reduced  in  proportion — ^two  hours. 

Q.  Was  &at  voluntarily  done  on  the  x)art  of  your  organization? — ^A.  It  was 
done  by  agreement  with  the  operators. 

8.  Have  you  any  slidmg  scales  or  minimum  wage  scales? — ^A.  No. 
.  (By  Mi.  North.)  What  are  the  reasons  that  the  sliding  scale  method  can 
not  be  introduced  into  the  mining  industry  as  in  the  iron  industry? — ^A.  It  has 
been  little  discussed  by  the  two  interests,  the  miners  and  the  operators.  Some 
years  ago  we  used  to  have  it  locally.  I  think  the  sliding-scale  wage  would  be 
very  much  favored  by  the  miners  provided  a  minimum  wage  scide  was  fixed  that 
would  give  the  miners  a  living  wage;  otherwise  I  do  not  think  we  would  favor 
it;  if  by  agreement  we  could  fix  a  rate  and  we  would  receive  no  less.  In  Alabama 
they  have  that  method;  the  wages  of  the  miner  are  based  on  the  fluctuation  of 
the  iron  market. 

JQ.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  That  is,  the  iron  miners — ^the  coal  miners  too? — ^A.  The  coal 
miners  too. 

(j.  (By  Mr,  North.)  Why  is  that  not  feasible?— A.  It  is  feasible,  providing  a 
minimum  wage  scale  exists. 

Q.  Is  it  not  practiced  in  the  English  mines  to  some  extent?— A.  I  think  that  it 
is.  I  understand  that  the  organization  in  England  has  a  method  by  which  wages 
advance  or  decrease. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  living  wage?— A.  A  wage  that  would  afford  a  worker 
a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  enable  him  to  live  as  we  believe  workingman 
should  live,  educate  his  children,  clothe  them  properly,  and  to  save  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  live  when  old,  if  he  live  frugally  and  reasonably  correct. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  ox)erator  should  pay  that  wage  irrespective  of  whether  he 
can  do  so  without  a  loss?- A.  No.  If  they  all  i)aid  it  there  would  not  be  any  loss. 
That  would  be  a  solution  of  the  entire  question,  because  if  they  all  paid  it  that 
would  fix  the  price  of  coal. 

Q.  Fix  the  price  of  coal  in  the  market? — ^A.  It  would  .<jertainly  fix  it  so  far  as 
the  operator  selling  it  is  concerned.    As  it  is,  of  course  they  all  do  not  pay  the 
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same  rate  of  wages,  and  the  market  becomes  overstocked  by  coming  in  and  trying 
to  cut  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  According  to  your  definition  of  a  living  wage,  have 
you  that  to-day? — No;  the  miners  have  not,  generally;  in  some  of  the  States  we 
have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  you  would  consider  a  living  wage  for  all  would 
be  such  wages  as  would  support  a  man  with  a  family,  regardless  of  whether  he 
is  married  or  single  or  has  a  family  of  5  or  8  children? — A.  That  would  permit 
him  to  have  a  home  of  his  own.  If  he  was  not  married  he  would  have  saved 
money,  or  he  would  get  married,  I  suppose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  most  miners  married? — ^A.  Yes;  as  large  a  per  cent 
as  other  citizens,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  have  a  theory  that  a  certain  wage  should  be  paid,  irrespective  of  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  men? — ^A.  No;  I  believe  a  living  wage  should  be  fixed. 

(J.  .You  regard  living  wage  and  minimum  wage  as  synonymous  terms? — ^A.  No; 
minimum  wage  might  not  oe  a  living  wage  to  one  part  of  our  men;  it  might  be 
to  another;  there  are  so  many  different  standards  of  living.  This  is  virtually 
true;  there  are  many  different  classes  of  men  who  work  in  our  mines — ^for 
instance,  the  people  of  continental  Europe— the  standard  among  whom  is  not  as 
high  as  among  the  men  American  bom. 

Q.  You  think  that  a  living  wage  should  be  fixed  for  all  miners  and  a  price  put 
on  the  products  in  the  mines  and  paid  all  persons  en^ged  in  mining  operations? — 
A.  Do  not  understand  that  I  agree  that  the  minimum  wage  or  sliding  scale 
would  be  feasible;  but  I  agree  that  the  sdidin^-scale  method  of  fixing  wages 
would  be  a  part  of  the  business,  providing  a  minimum  wage  scale  was  fixed  that 
would  enable  us  to  earn  enough  to  support  our  families.  However,  I  do  not  know 
of  an  organization  that  has  advocated  that  within  recent  years. 

Q.  Suppose  the  cost  of  production  under  these  circumstances  were  such  that  it 
cut  off  a  great  many  poor  people  who  had  families  to  support,  would  it  not  create 
as  much  trouble  in  another  direction? — ^A.  I  think  not,  for  the  reason  that  coal 
is  cheaper  in  America  than  any  country  on  earth. 

Q.  Tney  would  have  to  arrange,  then,  that  wages  paid  other  people  would  be 
enough  to  enable  them  to  buy  the  miners'  product,  and  give  them  also  the  oppor- 
tunity to  support  their  families.  Would  it  not  involve,  in  other  words,  a  contract 
to  be  applied  to  all  business  vocations  in  which  there  were  employees? — ^A.  The 
price  between  wages  paid  now  and  what  would  be  paid  to  the  miner  makes  very 
little  difference  on  1  ton  of  coal,  and  necessarily  woiUd  affect  to  a  very  small 
degree  the  producers  of  coal;  for  instance,  the  average  price  paid  for  mining  coal 
now  is  40  cents  a  ton;  if  that  was  increased  to  60  cents  a  ton  and  the  miners  got 
a  general  average  price,  it  certainly  would  not  involve  a  hardship — ^20  cents  a  ton. 
A  poor  person  only  buys  1  ton  of  coal  a  month,  so  the  effect  would  not  be  far- 
reaching. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  cost  of  coal  in  this  country  as  compared 
with  other  coal-producing  countries  at  tiie  mines?— A.  I  think  perhaps  the  coal 
is  worth  at  the  mines  $1  a  ton  more  than  it  is  here,  and  I  think  the  price  is  |1.75 
at  the  mines.  It  will  average  about  99  cents  at  the  mines  here. 
.  Q.  Have  you  the  figures  of  the  approximate  cost  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  mine? — ^A.  No;  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  price  at  which  it  is  sold  at  retail  to  the  manufacturing 
and  city  centers? — ^A.  I  am  not  aware  of  what  the  average  price  is.  I  know  that 
it  varies  very  much  on  account  of  long  and  short  hauls,  etc.,  and  upon  different 
qualities  of  the  coal. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  cost  of  the  coal  to  the  consumer  is  involved  in  trans- 
I)ortation? — ^A.  I  think  that  the  largest  part  of  the  cost  of  coal  ordiaarily  is 
transportation. 

Q.  If  you  would  take  the  average  cost  of  coal  at  the  mines  and  the  average 
retail  price  at  the  center  of  consumption,  could  you  tell  whether  or  not  it  varies 
according  to  the  transportation? — A.  Ordinarily  the  price  of  long  hauls  is  greater 
than  short  ones;  the  open  rates  are  greater.  However,  coal  is  often  hauled  a 
long  distance  and  sold  cheaper  than  wnen  it  is  hauled  a  short  distance,  owing  to 
the  competition  and  the  grade  of  the  coal. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  competition  transportation  causes?— A.  I  think  principally  on 
account  of  the  cheaper  production  and  the  better  quality  of  coal.  It  may  be  of 
a  better  quality  than  coal  mined  close  and  sold  at  a  less  price. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  store  orders  and  payment  in  kind? — ^The  system 
of  paying  miners  in  store  orders  and  coupons,  ete. ,  prevails  almost  generally  in 
mining  districts.  The  miners  are  universsily  opposed  to  it,  and  have  always  been; 
never  neld  a  convention  that  they  did  not  pass  resolutions  condemning  it.    Many 
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of  the  States  have  passed  laws  making  it  nnlawfal,  but  they  have  been  evaded 
by  the  companies  placing  the  store  in  the  name  of  some  otiier  iirm  or  carrying  the 
matter  to  the  supreme  court  and  having  the  law  declared  unconstitutional.  Nearly 
all  mining  laws  have  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  our  State  supreme  courts 
on  the  grounds  that  they  abridged  the  right  of  private  contract. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  You  could  not  entirelv  annul  agreements  with  the  min- 
ers about  the  payment  in  checks  and  orders? — ^A.  I  presume  that  if  the  miners 
would  sacrifice  a  sufficient  amount  of  their  pay  to  make  up  the  difference,  it  can 
be  done.  That  the  system  is  unfaii'  was  demonstrated  by  the  miners  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who,  at  one  time,  attempted  to  make  what  was  called  a  uniformity  agree- 
ment amon^  them.  It  carried  with  it  a  reduction  of  5  cents  per  ton,  provided 
the  companies  would  abolish  the  stores,  showing  the  miners  are  losing  about  20 
per  cent  of  their  wages  because  of  this  pernicious  truck-store  system. 

Q.  Do  you  think  mines  are  sometimes  continued  in  operation  because  of  the 

Erofits  of  the  store  enabling  the  operator  to  continue,  whereas  if  he  had  no  store 
e  would  be  obliged  to  shut  up  his  mines  ? — ^A.  I  think  where  the  truck  stores 
prevail  generally  one  ox)erator  must  have  them  as  well  as  another.  If  one  opera- 
tor closed  his  store,  he  would  necessarily  go  out  of  the  market.  He  would  not 
have  the  same  advantage  as  his  competitor. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  mines  kept  in  operation  by  the  profit  of  the 
store,  whereas  if  there  was  no  such  store  the  mine  would  be  closed? — ^A.  No;  I 
do  not  think  the  profits  are  so  close  that  it  would  close  their  mines  if  the  stores 
were  abolished. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batohford.)  Do  we  understand  that  your  organization  hasa^eed 
to  accept  less  wages  for  cash  payments  in  Pittsburg? — ^A.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  that  transaction  to  know  whether  tne  organization  itself  gave  its 
guaranty  or  not.    I  know  the  members  and  officers  and  conventions  favored  it. 

Q.  Does  that  carry  with  it  that  the  operators  who  have  no  stores  in  connection 
witn  their  mines  are  suffering  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  to  those  who  have 
stores,  that  is  at  least  fully  equal  to  the  amount  that  the  miner  offers  to  work 
for  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  in  order  to  get  cash  payments? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think 
it  does;  It  is  unquestionaDly  a  disadvantage  to  the  man  who  has  no  store.  The 
profits  in  the  store  are  often  very  much,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  an  enormous 
business.  Many  of  their  employees  deal  there  when  they  do  not  desire  to.  I  do 
not  mean  at  present  that  they  are  comi>elled  to,  but  there  are  better  conditions  of 
employment  given  to  men  who  deal  there ;  the  v  can  earn  more  wages.  The  one  who 
refuses  to  buy  there  is  often  given  unfavorable  conditions  of  employment,  and  I 
have  had  cases  come  under  mv  observation  where  the  mine  foreman  would  pass 
around  and  tell  the  men  they  had  better  buy  more  goods  at  the  store — '^  You  are 
not  dealing  much  there  now.  **  The  result  has  been  tiiat  other  business  interests  in 
the  town  have  suffered  to  an  extent  that  has  been  very  undesirable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  But  you  have  failed  in  every  enort  to  close  them  by  law? — 
A.  Yes.  In  Illinois  a  law  was  enacted  closing  the  truck  stores.  The  company 
men,  in  evading  the  law,  did  not  change  the  store,  but  when  an  employee  went 
to  the  office  and  asked  for  a  check  it  was  understood  he  could  get  goods.  The 
company  would  throw  down  |5  in  cash,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  down  the  clerk 
would  pull  it  back  again  and  throw  it  in  the  drawer  and  give  him  the  check.  The 
inference  was  that  he  bought  the  check  with  money,  and  that  he  got  the  |5  and 
traded  it  for  the  check,  although  the  person  did  not  get  his  hand  on  the  mone>r. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  seemed  a  while  ago  to  admit  that  if  in  a  mining 
district  a  great  number  of  the  operators  had  company  stores  it  was  necessary  for 
all  of  the  operators  to  have  them  to  comx>ete,  and  then  right  after  that  you  said 
that  you  did  not  believe  the  margin  of  profits  was  so  close  that  it  was  necessary 
for  any  operators  to  have  stores. — ^A.  I  say  that  while  the  comx>any-store  system 
prevails  an  operator  oi>erating  in  a  district  surrounded  by  company  stores,  in 
order  to  sell  his  coal  to  the  same  advantage  that  his  competitors  do,  must  have  a 
company  store.  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  want  it  understood  that  way,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  any  operator  to  have  a  company  store.  The  entire  system  ought  to 
be  abolished. 

Q.  You  admitted  that  if  certain  mines  in  a  district  where  the  stores  were  gen- 
eral did  not  have  stores  they  might  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  business. — A.  The 
chances  are  that  he  would  be  so  crippled  that  he  would  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Where  a  mining  company  owns  the  land,  or  at  least 
where  it  has  built  the  mining  town,  where  there  are  200  to  500  or  600  miners 
living,  or  even  more,  does  the  company  allow  other  men  to  come  in  there  and 
start  another  store?  Do  they  allow  competition  in  that  business  in  that  town? — 
A.  Well,  there  are  exceptions  where  they  do  not,  but  usually  they  do.  Other  stores 
can  come  and  engage  in  business. 
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O.  In  those  cases  the  employee  has  no  alternative,  has  he? — ^A.  No;  he  is  com- 
pelled to  deal  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  not  these  stores  a  necessity  in  isolated  places? — 
A.  They  may  be  at  the  time  the  mining  town  is  started,  but  as  soon  as  a  fair  nxmi- 
ber  of  men  move  there  many  others  want  to  come  in  there. 

CJ.  Is  one  of  the  objections  of  the  laborers  to  trading  at  the  company  stores 
this,  that  whatever  they  owe  is  certainly  deducted,  and  they  have  to  pay,  whereas 
if  they  trade  with  outside  parties  they  can  either  pay  or  not,  as  they  please? — ^A. 
No;  I  think  that  is  not  stating  the  objection  right.  The  real  objection  is  that 
they  want  to  pay  their  bills;  they  desire  to  pay  for  what  they  buy  with  their 
money.  They  do  not  want  the  company  to  deduct  it  without  the  company  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  pay. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  what  inducement  would  there  be  for  a  merchant  to  indis- 
criminately credit  the  miners? — ^A.  There  would  be  no  inducement.  If  the  truck 
stores  were  abolished  and  weeklv  payments  were  established,  the  miner  would 
certainly  be  able  to  pay  all  the  time,  without  having  credit.  We  very  much 
disapprove  the  credit  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  B.\tchford.)  What  is  the  experience  of  merchants  who  are  doing 
business  in  mining  towns,  trusting  the  worlangmen  for  their  necessaries  from  one 
month  to  another;  that  the  miners,  as  a  rule,  pay  their  bills? — A.  Yes;  they 
invariably  pay  them  when  they  can.  If  they  earn  enough  to  pay  for  their  living 
they  pay  for  it,  and  that  is  the  testimony  and  experience  of  business  men  in 
mining  towns. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  this  commission  with  any  such  testimony  from  merchants 
oi)erating  stores  in  mining  villages  where  there  are  no  company  stores? — A.  Yea 

Q.  (By  Representative  IjIVinoston.)  Have  you  ever  tried  the  cooperative  store 
as  an  onset  against  any  oppression  that  may  come  from  an  operator*s  store? — ^A. 
Yes.  Our  organization,  as  a  whole,  has  not;  but  there  have  been  cooperative 
stores  often;  frequently  done. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  clean-cut  remedy  for  oppression  on  the  other  side? — ^A.  No;  for 
the  reason  that  the  men  who  deal  in  the  cooi)erative  store  often  do  not  get  work. 
The  man  who  deals  in  his  own  store  does  not  get  work;  does  not  get  as  favorable 
conditions  of  employment;  their  opportunities  to  earn  good  wages  are  lessened. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  not  the  outside  store  that  gave  indiscrimi- 
nate credit  lose  so  much  in  bad  accounts  that  it  would  have  to  make  its  prices  as 
high  or  higher  than  a  company  store,  which,  deducting  these  accounts  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  would  lose  nothing? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  sign  a  contract  to  trade  at  these 
stores? — A.  No.  Onr  jmople  sign  an  order  for  the  money.  They  can  legally  collect 
it  and  keep  it.  They  sign  an  order,  and  the  very  fact  of  not  siting  a  contract 
does  not  lessen  the  reason  why  our  i)eople  do  it.  It  is  a  condition  of  favorable 
employment.  There  is  a  constant  fear  on  the  part  of  the  employees  that  if  they 
do  not  trade  there  they  will  not  be  treated  as  well.  I  regard  a  truck  store  as  a 
standing  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  a  community.  It  is  a  continual 
standing  intimidation  to  the  employee. 

Q.  Afraid  not  to  deal  there? — A.  Yes. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford,)  Have  you  anything  to  say  of  fines  and  penalties?— A. 
Ordinarily  in  mines  the  only  fines  and  i)enalties  are  for  loading  unclean  coal. 
They  take  so  much  of  your  wages  for  doing  it — ^very  frequently  more  than  should 
be  taken — and  then  by  discharge.  I  will  say  that  our  organization  has  laws 
requiring  the  miners  to  load  clean  coal.  If  we  knew  of  miners  loading  unclean 
coal  we  would  be  the  first  to  reprimand  them  for  it. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  or  its  representatives,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  sanc- 
tioned the  discharge  of  a  man  who  refused  to  do  what  was  right  in  this  respect? — 
A.  In  many  instances,  where  he  rex)eatedly  refused  to  do  what  was  right. 

Q.  Believing  he  was  doing  an  injury  to  his  fellow-men  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
pany?— A.  Yes;  we  recognize  the  fact  that  upon  loading  clean  coal  depends  the 
welfare  of  the  operator  as  well  as  the  employee.  I  want  to  say  that  the  operators 
have  frequently  abused  the  privilege,  for  loading  a  piece  of  sulphur,  for  instance, 
not  intentionally.  It  is  impossible  in  coal  mines  for  a  miner  to  keep  out  all  impu- 
rities.   When  it  is  loaded,  and  the  miner  does  not  see  it,  it  is  wrong  then. 

Q.  The  fines  imposed  on  the  men  are  not  money  fines,  but  rather  fines  on  his 
day  labor — dock  so  much  coal  from  him — ^is  that  right? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is  practically  a  money  fine? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Mine  tenements — have  you  anything  to  say  on  that 
subject? — ^A.  The  tenements  at  mines  are  usually  built  of  the  very  cheapest  mate- 
rial; small  in  size,  without  any  of  the  conveniences  necessary  for  comfortable 
homes;  no  sanitary  provisions;  built  in  long  rows,  without  fences  in  most  cases; 
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in  fact,  most  tmdesirable  places  to  live;  charges  for  rent  exorbitant;  and  in  many 
cases  an  employee  pays  as  mnch  rent  in  8  or  4  years  as  the  entire  cost  of  the  bnild- 
ing  amounted  to.  U  snaUy  a  tenement  honse  is  built  with  straight  boards;  it  is  not 
weatherboarded  in  manv  cases.  In  distinctively  mining  towns,  where  no  other 
industries  prevail,  -^ou,  find  sti*aight  boards,  sometimes  not  plastered.  Then  the 
person  who  moves  in  them  puts  wall  paper  on  at  his  own  ez];>ense.  They  often 
have  from  three  to  five  rooms.  A  3-room  house  ordinarily  rents  for  $4  a  month, 
4-room  house  for  $6  a  month,  and  5-room  house  for  $8  a  month.  The  cost  of  build** 
ing  them  is  very  little,  because  of  the  cheapness  of  the  material  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  built.  They  are  built  very  close  together ;  probably  20  feet  inter- 
venes between  one  house  and  another,  and  probably  one  well  will  be  sunk  for  12 
or  14  houses.  I  know  of  cases  that  came  under  my  own  observation  in  West  Vir- 
ginia where  one  well  would  have  to  suffice  for  14  houses.  Closets  are  also  built 
one  for  three  or  four  houses.  They  are  very  undesirable  and  unhealthy.  Sanitary 
conditions  are  not  at  all  proper,  and,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  regulated  by  law. 
Q.  What  is  the  general  effect  of  the  tenement  house  and  the  store  being  both 
ox)erated  and  owned  in  connection  with  each  coal  mine? — A*  The  effect  has  been, 
in  many  instances  where  tenement  houses  were  built  by  the  companies,  that  there 
was  no  inducement  for  the  miners  to  build  homes  of  their  own.  The  same  influ- 
ences are  brought  to  bear  uxx>n  a  man  to  live  In  the  company  tenement  house  as 
to  deal  in  the  company  store.  The  employee  who  will  live  in  a  company  house  is 
more  desired  by  the  companythan  one  who  lives  in  his  own  home.    It  is  a  very 

good  source  of  large  profit.  The  companies  want  them  there  because  in  times  of 
ibor  disturbances  they  are  more  readily  induced  to  return  to  work,  because  they 
can  be  ejected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  In  the  establishment  of  a  new  mine  is  it  necessary  for  the 
mine  owners  to  build  new  houses  for  the  miners  to  live  in? — ^A.  Under  tnose  cir- 
cumstances that  is  necessary;  but  these  houses  ordinarily  are  not  built  for  that 
purpose,  because  if  a  company  starts  a  mine  in  a  large  town  where  there  is  a 
uirge  amount  of  vacant  property  they  usually  build,  anyway. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchfohd.)  Do  you  know  of  any  employer  who  has  been  unable 
to  get  the  amount  of  labor  he  desired,  even  though  he  did  not  build  houses  or  own 
a  store?— A.  I  do  not  Imow  of  any. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  wage  scales  in  the  different  States  and  sections? — 
A.  The  wag^  schedule  is  practically  the  same  in  the  States  governed  by  our 
organization.  The  earning  capacity  of  a  man  is  about  the  same  where  we  make 
our  agreements. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  relative  rates  of  wages  during  the  past  50 
years?— A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  relative  rates  of  wages  paid  for  the  past 
50  years,  but  I  will  say  for  the  past  15  years  the  wages  have  undergone  a  constant 
downward  tendency  until  2  years  ago,  when  our  organization  became  so  strong, 
and  since  that  time  we  have  regained  some  of  our  former  losses. 

Q.  Has  not  the  cost  of  your  living  decreased  for  the  last  15  or  16  years,  stead- 
ily?—A.  Not  in  the  proportion  that  wages  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Does  not  a  doUar  buy  more  to-day  than  ever  in  the  history 
of  this  countiy? — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  won*t  buy  more  provisions  in  a 
mining  town  than  ever  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  data  on  that  point?*-A.  No;  I  have  no 
data  here,  but  I  could  easily  submit  to  th6  commission  the  price  lists  of  provisions 
in  some  mining  towns,  and  I  think  they  will  be  very  conclusive  proof  that  in 
many  of  our  mining  towns  the  price  of  living  has  not  decreased  in  proportion  to 
wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Can  you  give  us  the  price  list  for  the  present  year  and  15 
years  ago?  We  could  not  make  the  comparison  annually  unless  we  had  the  two. — 
A.  Oomparing  the  prices  in  mining  towns  with  those  in  ordinary  cities  would 
give  the  same  result. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchforb.)  Has  the  standard  of  living  of  the  miners  increased 
during  uie  time  you  speak  of  ? — ^A.  Yes;  the  desires  and  necessities  of  miners  have 
incre&ed  the  same  as  those  of  other  citizens.  They  desire  better  homes,  more 
luxuries,  readinar  matter,  etc. 

Q.  Social  condition  of  labor  during  the  past  50  years.^-A.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  on  that  more  than  that  the  large  influx  of  immigrants  into  the  mining  dis- 
tricts during  the  past  50  years  has  done  a  great  deal  to  lower  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  people  there.  The  people  from  the  non-English-speaking  countries  of 
Europe  have  xnade  the  change. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Would  you  say  the  conditions  of  miners  are  lower  than 
of  other  avocations  in  this  country? — A.  I  would  say  it  was,  in  districts  where 
the  foreigners  predominate* 
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Q.  Yon  believe  that  the  presence  of  those  people  has  prevented  the  same  social 
advancement  that  otherwise  wonld  have  taken  place?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  almost  all  the  coal  mining  of  Alabama  done  by  negroes? — A.  I  am  not 
aware  that  most  of  it  is.    I  think  abont  half  of  it  is. 

Q.  So  the  effect  on  the  white  labor  of  the  South,  on  account  of  the  colored 
labor,  Vould  be  the  same  as  in  the  North  on  account  of  this  influx  of  foreign 

E>pulation? — ^A.  I  think  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  for  the  reason  that  the  colored 
borers  of  the  South  are  not  as  desirous  of  working  hard  as  those  who  are 
brought  from  Lithuania,  Italy,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  tnose  places.  They  come 
here,  feeling  at  first  that  they  are  going  to  get  wealthy.  They  used  to  work  15 
hours  a  day.  Stayed  in  the  mines.  The  colored  laborer  of  the  South  will  not 
work  hard.  They  are  easy-going,  and,  while  they  will  accept  employment  at  low 
wages,  they  will  not  work  as  hard  as  will  a  man  from  continental  Europe. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Where  the  8-hour  system  is  adopted,  do  the  men 
occupy  themselves  in  other  employments  any  jwrtion  of  the  working  day? — ^A. 
No;  it  is  impossible  for  them  to.    There  is  no  other  employment  for  them. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  those  men  working  15  hours  a  day  in  the  mines.  Would 
they  do  the  same  thing  all  the  time? — ^A.  In  the  mines,  they  formerly  did.  They 
do  not  do  it  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Why  were  they  doing  that;  to  get  money  ahead? — A. 
I  presume  they  were  doing  it  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  money. 

Q.  What  dia  they  do  with  that  money;  go  back  to  Europe? — ^A.  It  was  a  fallacy. 
They  only  believed  they  could  accumulate  money,  but  they  did  not  do  it.  Some 
of  them  did  buy  little  homes.  Experience  has  shown  that  uiese  long  hours  do  not 
earn  any  more  wages  than  the  snort.  They  came  here,  not  understanding  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  they  thought  they  could  work  15  hours  a  day  and  do  double  as 
much  work  as  in  one-half  the  number  of  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.BATCHFORD.)  What  has  been  the  influence  of  organized  labor  on 
wages? — A.  The  influence  of  organization  on  the  wages  of  the  miners  has  been 
very  perceptible,  and  has  secured  for  the  miners,  at  least  in  some  of  the  States,  a 
fair  snare  of  the  wealth  their  labor  produces. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  not  view  these  labor  organizations 
as  an  absolute  necessity,  as  a  set-off  against  combinations  on  the  other  side? — ^A. 
Yes;  I  regard  labor  organizations  as  an  absolute  necessity. 

Q.  From  the  fact  of  the  other  side  being  combined? — ^A.  Whether  they  did  or 
not.  It  is  probably  more  so  now  when  the  owners  of  property  and  mills  and  fac- 
tories have  combined,  but  it  would  be  absolutely  essential  under  any  circumstances. 
There  is  no  condition  under  which  a  labor  organization  could  be  dispensed  with. 

Q.  You  do  it  simply  recognizing  the  fact  tnat  you  are  the  weaker  element  in 
industry  and,  being  the  weaker  element,  you  must  organize  for  self-defense? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  there  been  any  increase  or  decrease  in  number 
employed  in  your  trade? — ^A.  There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number 
employed;  and  at  the  present  time  40  per  cent  more  are  employed  in  the  mines 
than  are  required  to  produce  the  amount  of  coal  produced  annually. 

Q.  What  are  the  effects  of  the  employment  of^  children? — ^A.  The  effect  of  the 
employment  of  children  in  coal  mines  has  been  very  disastrous  indeed.  Miners 
work  in  foul  and  unhealthy  air,  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and 
where  children  are  employed  it  necessarily  injures  their  health,  stunts  their  growth, 
and  prevents  the  development  of  their  mental  faculties.  Many  times,  too,  because 
of  less  cost,  boys  are  employed  to  perform  the  labor  of  men.  Most  of  the  mining 
States  that  are  populous  have,  witnin  recent  years,  enacted  laws  requiring  that  a 
boy  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  a^e  before  he  can  be  employed  in  a  coal  mine. 
In  States  where  our  organization  is  strong  they  have  a  14-year  limit.  I  believe 
that  is  so  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Those  laws  have  V)een 
secured  largely  through  the  influence  of  organized  labor — our  organization  and 
others.  The  effect  of  the  employment  of  children  is  to  decrease  wages,  by  often 
making  the  child  the  breadwinner  of  the  family;  father  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, while  the  boy  supx>orts  him  instead  of  the  reverse  being  true. 

Q.  Does  the  influence  of  child  labor  reach  into  all  classes  of  miners?  For 
instance,  if  you  find  a  man  with  three  or  four  boys,  and  you  find  another  man 
who,  x>erhaps,  has  as  large  a  family  of  girls;  in  one  case  we  have  three  or  four 
who  are  at  work,  in  the  other  case  we  only  have  one  who  is  the  breadwinner  of 
the  family.  If  it  comes  to  a  question  of  competition  between  those  men,  who 
will  succeed,  and  why? — ^A.  The  one  having  the  boys  would,  because  they  would 
obtain  work  in  the  mine. 

Q.  Where  no  organization  exists  and  the  employer  lays  down  the  terms  of 
employment,  can  the  man  who  has  the  boys  to  help  him  always  work  at  a  less 
price  than  the  man  who  has  not. — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  remedies,  if  any,  wonld  you  suggest  regarding  the  employment  of 
children? — ^A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  such  laws  should  be  enacted  as  would  pre- 
vent the  employment  of  children  in  mines  or  factories  until  they  had  reached  a 
reasonable  a^e,  and  after  that  it  should  require  that  the  hours  of  labor  be  regu- 
gulated;  for  instance,  a  bov  coming  into  the  mines  at  14  should  not  be  recmired 
to  remain  in  the  mines  as  long  as  a  man.  That  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
insure  his  health.  I  think  a  boy  ought  not  to  be  in  the  mines  more  than  4  hours 
when  he  first  starts  to  work  there. 

Q.  Do  vou  believe  14  years  is  a  proper  age  at  which  to  install  them  in  the 
mines? — ^A.  No;  I  think  not.  IthiuK  tne  age  limit  should  be  16  years.  Ordi- 
narily a  boy  can  not  secure  an  education  by  the  time  he  is  14  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  several  States,  and  do  you  have  Sunday 
labor? — A.  We  have  an  8-hour  work  day  inPennsvlvania^  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  miners  of  Iowa,  half  of  the  miners  of  Kentucky,  and 
some  of  Tennessee  work  8  hours  x>pi'  day.  Sunday  labor  does  not  prevail  but  to 
a  very  limited  extent  in  the  cosd  mines. 

Qy  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  The  8-hour  day  is  for  the  miners  alone,  or  is  it  general? — 
A.  Miners  only;  miners  and  mine  laborers. 

(}.  Is  that  enacted  by  the  States? — ^A.  No;  it  is  an  a^eement  between  the 
miners  and  the  employers.    No  State  legislation  on  it  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchpord.)  What  are  the  effects  of  the  shorter  workday?— A. 
The  effect  of  the  8-hour  workday  in  mining  States  has  been  most  desirable.  It 
has  given  employment  to  many  men  who,  prior  to  its  inauguration,  were  unable 
to  secure  work.  Eight  hours  is  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  exhaust  all  men  who 
perform  hard  labor.  It  has  given  laboring  men  more  time  to  develop  their  intel- 
lects, and  consequently  has  raised  the  standard  of  citizenship;  has  permitted 
men  to  spend  more  time  with  their  families.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  law  should 
be  enacted,  as  far-reaching  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  reach,  making  8  hours  a  legal 
workday.  There  are  several  reasons  why  laboring  people  usually  require  this  8- 
hour  workday;  not  only  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  to  give  them  more 
time  for  the  development  of  their  intellects,  but  there  are  now  so  many  men  who 
have  no  employment  that  paths  are  being  beaten  along  all  railroads  by  men  seeking 
employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  there  many  men  in  this  country  out  of  employment 
to-day? — ^A.  Not  as  many  as  there  were  sometime  ago,  but  very  many  are  out  of 
employment;  in  fact,  there  is  no  industrial  center  where  hundreds  of  men  are  not 
out  of  work,  and  the  newspaper  offices,  when  they  post  their  bulletins  of  wants  in 
the  city  where  I  am — a  thrifty  city,  Indianapolis — crowds  congregate  there;  men 
and  boys  start  off  to  run  to  get  a  job.  We  believe  that  an  8-hour  day,  if  estab- 
lished generally,  would  give  employment  to  these  people.  Many  of  them  have 
families  and  homes,  and  are  good  citizens.  The  fact  that  people  have  been  out  of 
employment  has  done  as  much  as  any  other  one  thing  to  make  men  criminals. 
Unable  to  secure  employment,  they  have  become  thieves,  not  in  the  general  term, 
but  they  have  stolen  something  to  eat;  they  have  degraded  themselves  and  have 
gone  from  bad  to  worse;  become  freauenters  of  saloons  and  other  bad  places.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  more  good  would  result  were  a  law  enacted  establishing  an 
8-hour  day  than  any  other  one  thing  I  can  think  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  in  your  mind  a  law  that  can  be  enacted 
by  a  State  or  the  different  States  that  could  be  made  operative? — A.  No;  I  under- 
stond  it  can  not  be  done  to  make  it  apply  to  anything  only  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment, or  on  product  bought  by  the  Government.  I  believe  that  the  Government 
should  require  that  where  anyUiing  that  is  bought  or  manufactured  for  it,  the 
contract  should  provide  that  the  men  only  be  employed  8  hours  a  day  on  it.  The 
influence  of  a  Qovemment  declaration,  making  it  as  far-reaching  as  under  the 
law  they  can,  would  reach  out  and  would  eventually  include  all  of  the  industries 
of  this  country.  The  trade-union  movement  everywhere  is  demanding  the  8-hour 
workday. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  has  been  the  exx)erience  of  the  miners  and 
operators  of  those  States  you  have  mentioned  from  the  time  they  a^eed  to  adopt 
this  8-hour  day?  Is  it  mutually  satisfactory  to  them,  or  is  it  objectionable  to 
either  party?— A.  The  employees  have  raised  no  ob j ections.  A  very  little  has  come 
from  tne  employers.  There  has  been  some  slight  objection.  They  say  that,  ordi- 
narily, if  it  were  general  they  would  prefer  it  to  a  10-hour  workday  or  a  longer 
workday.  Their  objections  have  only  been  that  it  was  not  general  and  did  not 
apply  to  their  competitors  in  other  districts. 

Q.  When  such  agreements  were  made  they  were  made  for  how  long? — ^A.  One 
year. 

Q.  That  year  has  expired. — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  became  of  it? — A.  A  new  agreement  was  made,  on  the  same  cx)ndi- 
tions,  containing  the  8-hoar  workday. 

Q.  Was  that  evidence  of  satisfaction? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Have  yon  had  mnch  observation  of  the  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  work  or  the  difference  in  the  conditions  of  the  workingmen 
when  a  day*s  work  is  8  hoars,  and  10  or  more? — A.  In  coal  mines  it  is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  find  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  work,  but  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  men  who  work  8  and  those  who  work  10;  there  is  a  great  difference.  The 
men  who  work  8  hours  show  all  the  indications  of  study.  Usually,  they  are 
becoming  more  healthy,  they  are  devoting  more  of  their  time  to  reading,  and 
more  at  nome  with  the  families.  In  the  winter  months  when  they  worked  10 
hours,  it  was  dark  when  they  went  to  work  and  dark  when  they  got  home.  Often 
children  would  not  see  their  father  for  a  week;  they  would  be  in  bed  when  he 
left  home  and  in  bed  when  he  came  back.  Under  the  8-hour  system  he  does  more 
reading  than  he  did  formerly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  of  miners  in  Great 
Britain,  where  trade  unions  are  the  oldest? — A.  In  most  i>arts  of  Eneland  it  is  8 
hours,  but  in  some  parts  6.  There  is  one  county  that  is  very  thicufy  populated 
with  miners  where  the  hours  are  6. 

Q.  Both  parties,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  favor  the  shorter  workday? — ^A.  Yes; 
it  has  done  very  much  to  improve  conditions  in  Great  Britain.  Miners  have  been 
raised  from  the  very  lowest  standard  of  living  until  to-day  they  are  regarded  as 
amongthe  most  respectable  class  of  citizens. 

Q.  When  you  stated  that  miners  went  to  work  early  and  returned  late  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  8-hour  workday,  did  you  refer  to  unorganized  miners? — ^A. 
Yes;  organized  miners  worked  10  hours.  The  organization  always  required  that 
men  work  no  more  than  10  hours  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  8-hour 
workday. 

Q.  Was  trade  diverted  into  the  districte  where  the  miners  worked  thb  longest 
hours?— A.  Yes.  Where  the  longest  hours  were  worked,  all  mines  having  fixed 
expenses,  those  working  the  longest  could  necessarily  produce  work  the  cheapest. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  working  those  long  hours  reduces  the  fixed  expenses, 
and  they  produce  work  somewhat  cheaper,  ana  those  who  buy  coal  buy  it  where 
tiiey  can  Duy  the  cheapest. 

The  history  of  short  hours  has  always  been  increased  wages.  That  has  been 
invaribly  true.  Wherever  hours  became  shorter,  vrages  increased.  Day  labor, 
for  instance,  will  increase,  and  has  increased  wherever  hours  have  been  shortened. 

Q.  The  matter  of  day  labor  alone  would  make  the  greatest  difference,  would  it 
not? — ^A   It  would  be  tne  principal  difference. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  How  was  that  when  they  got  paid  by  the  ton?-— A. 
The  day  laborer  does  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Would  a  uniform  workday  in  all  of  the  States  have 
a  tendency  to  distribute  the  trade  and  give  to  each  mining  district  its  natural 
market? — A.  That  has  been  the  experience  so  far — ^that  it  has  distributed  the  trade 
equally,  or  as  near  as  i>06sible  among  the  different  districts,  giving  each  of  the 
operators  his  share  of  the  business  and  lus  share  of  the  profits;  ^ving  each  of 
the  miners  their  share  of  the  work  and  an  opportunity  to  earn  their  share  of  the 
wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Does  that  system  give  a  fair  chance  to  the  ambitious 
man  who  is  trying  to  get  more  comforts  for  bis  family  and  lay  by  money  for  a 
home? — A.  There  are  men  who  for  a  time  might  go  into  a  mine  and  work  for  14 
or  15  hours  hard  and  earn  considerably  more  wages,  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
class  as  a  whole  it  is  required  that  sucn  men  as  those  curb  their  ambitions,  which 
practically  mean  the  destruction  of  their  health  in  the  long  run. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  hoggish  for  a  man  to  want  to  get  along  in  the  world?— A. 
If  he  does  it  at  the  expense  of  somebody  else;  and  working  long  hours  on  the  part 
of  one  man  necessarily  means  that  some  other  man  will  have  to  work  long  hours. 

Q.  •(By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  has  been  the  operation  of  existing  laws  as  to 
screens,  company  stores,  etc.? — ^A.  The  laws  which  have  been  enacted  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  screens  and  company  stores  have  almost  invaiiably  been  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  courts  for  the  reason  that  they  abridged  the 
right  of  private  contract.  I  know  of  very  few  laws  that  have  been  enacted  by 
State  legi^tures  that  have  stood  the  test  of  the  Sui>reme  Court.  In  the  mining 
States  for  a  number  of  years  the  nuners'  organization  and  other  orffanizationfl 
have  sent  lobbyists  to  the  State  legislatures  asking  that  laws  be  enacted  to  abolish 
the  truck  stores  and  the  screens  and  such  things,  and  those  requiring  weekly  pay- 
ments, and  they  have  always  been  declared  unconstitutional. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  You  think  there  is  no  form  of  law  to  cover  these  abuses 
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that  would  come  within  the  Gonstitntion? — A.  Onr  experience  has  been  that  there 
is  not;  we  have  tried  different  laws.  I  have  had  some  experience  myself  as  a  rep- 
resentative there  in  the  interest  of  the  organization,  ana  we  have  tried  framing 
the  laws  in  different  ways,  and  had  onr  best  attorneys  draft  those  laws,  and  it 
appears  that  we  have  always  been  defeated  in  the  courts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Yon  think  there  is  no  chance  of  framing  a  screen 
law,  maJring  it  general  in  its  application,  to  stand  the  test? — A.  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  of  any  way.  I  do  not  Imow  any  way  that  it  can  be  done  in  the  State  legis- 
latures. It  is  my  opinion  that  if  laws  were  enacted  that  would  prevent  the 
intimidation  in  any  way,  or  the  influence  of  mine  owners  and  employers  from 
preventing  their  employees  from  becoming  members  of  labor  organizations,  that 
the  or^nizations  themselves  could  do  a  ^reat  deal  to  regulate  those  abuses.  But 
our  difficulty  has  been  that  either  by  intimidation  or  compulsion,  hj  making 
unfavorable  conditions  of  employment,  men  have  not  been  free  to  join  labor 
organizations.    They  have  not  been  free  to  assert  what  is  certainly  their  ri^ht. 

Q.  Twenty  'per  cent  of  the  miners  of  the  country  belong  to  the  organization? — 
A.  To  our  organization.  I  may  say  there  is  another  miners'  organization  in  the 
Western  States,  called  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  that  probably  embraces, 
I  think,  from  6,000  to  7,000  coal  miners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  there  a  miners'  organization  of  West  Virginia? — ^A. 
Yes;  there  is  an  organization  that  is  composed  of  operators  and  miners;  that  has 
a  very  small  per  cent  of  miners  in  it.  In  fact,  I  think  there  is  hardly  1  per  cent 
of  the  miners  that  belong  to  it.  Its  strength,  at  least,  is  not  known  to  us  to  be 
stronger  than  that. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  About  how  many  coal  miners  are  there  in  the  country? — 
A.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand. 

Q.  And  the  organization  takes  in  how  many  of  them? — ^A.  Seventy  thousand. 
I  want  to  say  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  tell  from  our  books  what  our  member- 
ship is.  We  have  a  paid-up  membership  of  64,000.  Our  members  who  are  on  a 
strike  are  not  paid  up  and,  of  course,  we  are  unable  to  tell  just  what  they  are. 
We  have  a  large  membership  that  do  not  pay  up  that  are  actual  members  of  the 
organization  and  their  local  unions  do  not  send  their  full  capitation  tax  to  us,  so 
we  are  not  able  to  estimate  the  exact  strength  of  our  organization — ^that  is,  in 
numbers — ^but  we  know  we  have  a  paid-up  membership  of  64,000.  We  are 
numerically  the  strongest  labor  organization  in  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North  .J  You  mean  oy  that  in  proportion  to  the  total? — ^A.  No;  I 
mean  merely  that  we  nave  more  members  than  any  other  labor  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Phillips.)  In  this  country?— A.  In  numbers  in  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  must  be,  then,  that  you  have  a  very  large  number 
whose  dues  are  not  kept  up? — A.  We  have  quite  a  number,  but  I  think  our  paid- 
up  membership  is^  from  my  information,  stronger  than 'an  v  other. 

Q.  I  am  authoritatively  informed  that  the  international  tyjiographical  union 
pays  a  larger  capitation  tax  than  any  other? — ^A.  They  pay  a  larger  tax,  but  they 
only  pay  on  90,000.  They  pay  a  larger  capitation  tax  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  than  we  do.  We  p&y  on  16,000,  but  that  does  not  help  to  tell  the 
strength  of  the  union,  because  they  do  not  pay  their  full  capitation  taxes;  but  we 
are  paying  more  this  year  than  they  do.  We  are  paying  on  80,000  members  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

<}.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  many  are  there  embraced  in  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor?~A.  The  last  rex)ort  showed  nearly  700,000. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  strength  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor?— A.  I  do  not  know  its  strength;  it  is  regarded  as  being  not 
strong. 

Q.  Practically  extinct? — ^A.  It  is  the  opinion  prevailing  among  trade-unions 
that  they  are  losing  stren^h  every  day;  that  their  members  are  leaving  them  and 
affiliating  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  any  cases  in  any  of  the  States  in  which 
laws  enacted  in  relation  to  screens  or  company  stores  have  been  found  to  be  con- 
stitutional?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  I  do  not  Know  of  any. 

Q.  Coming  to  the  fifth  subdivision^  cooperation,  premium  payments,  industrial 
copartnership,  etc. ;  what  is  the  position  or  your  organization  on  those  topics? — A. 
I  will  say  that  as  to  the  matter  of  regulating  wages  or  division  of  profits,  that  our 
organization  has  never  taken,  to  my  Knowledge,  any  action  on  that  matter,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  any  instances  where  profit-snaring  has  been  introduced  in  the 
mining  industry  except  the  testimony  given  here  yesterday  of  one  case  in  West 
Virginia;  that  is  the  only  instance  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  encourage  cooperation — ^mining  companies,  for 
instance?— A.  To  some  extent.    We  have  a  provision  that  permits  cooperative 
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mining  companies  to  retain  membership  in  oar  organization,  which  practically 
gives  it  an  indorsement.    We  favor  cooperative  stores. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  of  plans  for  improving  the  condition  of  working- 
men:  old  age  and  service  pensions? — A.  In  my  opinion  the  Qovemment  shonld 
require  that  comfortable  homes  be  famished  for  tne  miners  where  they  are  bailt 
by  coal  companies;  that  they  shoold  have  proper  sanitary  reg^ilations  and  be  built 
in  a  manner  that  would  insure  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  who  reside  in  them. 
I  think,  too,  that  a  pUm  whereb^r  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  mine  owners  and 
a  portion,  a  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  miners,  should  be  set  aside  and  estab- 
lisned  as  a  sick-benefit  fund.  A  fund  to  protect  and  care  for  aged  miners  when 
they  become  so  old  they  are  unable  to  work  longer  and  support  themselves  woiQd 
be  an  advisable  reform. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  effects  of  immi^rnition  on  emplovment  and  wages  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor? — ^A.  My  experience  has  been  that  the  effect  of  the 
unrestricted  immigration  has  done  a  great  deal  to  depress  wages;  that  it  has  driven 
from  employment  men  who  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  our  Government; 
and  I  take  this  position  myself:  it  is  mv  opinion  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  pro- 
hibiting immigration  of  f oreij^ers  to  this  country  at  the  present  time  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  are  not  only  injuring  American  workingmen,  but  that,  because  of 
the  advertisements  that  are  spread  through  Europe,  Continental  Europe  particu- 
larly, setting  forth  the  better  conditions  of  employment  here  than  tnere,  large 
numbers  are  induced  to  come  to  this  country,  who,  when  they  get  here,  not  only 
injure  American  workingmen  but  are  deceived  and  injured  themselves  bv  finding 
the  conditions  of  employment  not  as  represented  to  them  by  the  steamship  com- 

ganies  who  have  advertised  the  favorable  and  desirable  conditions  of  employment 
ere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  those  workinginen  in  this  country 
who  are  of  foreign  birth  and  are  in  the  labor  organizations  are  in  favor  of  restrict- 
ing immigration?— A.  My  experience  is  that  tney  are  now.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  large  element  among  them  who  are  influenced  by  sentiment  or  feel  that  such 
views  as  those  might  oe  regarded  as  knownothingism,  that  men  would  have  no 
regard  for  a  man  because  he  was  foreign  in  some  other  country;  but  looking  at 
it  m  a  broader  view,  the  men  who  come  here  not  only  injure,  us  out  injure  them- 
selves, and  I  find  a  rew  among  a  large  number  of  them  favoring  a  restriction  of 
immigration. 

<^.  The  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  of  foreign  birth  him- 
selt,  and  he  is  in  favor  of  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  his  views  on  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  ever  taken  a  vote  in  your  organization  on  the 
question  of  immigration? — A.  No;  never  have.  I  understand  the  conveiition  of 
our  organization  some  time  ago  took  quite  strong  grounds  on  the  restriction  of 
immigration,  but  not  to  prohibit  immigration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  remember  what  that  restriction  was?— A. 
I  think  at  the  time  it  was  passed  it  was  intended  to  apply  against  bringing  labor 
in  under  contract;  the  contract  labor  which  used  to  prevail  very  extensively, 
where  employers  would  ^o  to  Continental  Europe  and  contract  for  shiploads  of 
those  people.  In  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  among  trade-unions, 
and  coal  miners  particularly,  that  a  few  years  ago  a  large  shipload  used  to  be 
brought  here  and  Kept  by  their  agents  at  the  port  where  they  landed,  ready  to  be 
sold  out  to  striking  companies;  taken  there  to  oreak  up  the  strike  and  to  be  moved 
on  giving  their  padrone,  I  think  they  call  him,  the  right  to  pay  so  much  apiece 
for  those  men  to  take  them  down  and  break  the  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  what  per  cent  are  of  foreign  birth  engaged  in 
the  mining  industry? — ^A.  We  have  no  data  on  it,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  one- 
half  of  our  employees  are  of  foreign  birth. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  those  are  citizens  of  this  country? — ^A.  I  will  say  that  at 
least  75  per  cent  are  citizens.  A  few  years  ago  that  was  not  so  true,  because  at 
that  time  they  were  importing  these  non-English-speaking  people  by  shiploads 
here,  but  that  has  been  restricted. 

Q.  Are  those  of  foreign  birth  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  restricted  immigra- 
tion, especially  those  wno  have  come  to  this  country  within  the  last  five  or  six 
years? — ^A.  I  would  say  that  those  from  English-speaking  countries  would  favor 
restricted  immigration.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  true  of  those  from  the  non- 
English-speaking  countries;  they  favor  free  immigration;  they  are  desirous  of 
bringing  their  people  to  this  country. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  foreigners  who  come  to  this  country  and  enjp^age 
in  coal  mining,  who  are  not  from  English-speaking  countries,  are  generally  from 
the  south  of  Europe,  are  they  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  You  speak  of  25  per  cent  of  those  people  being  non- 
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citizens.  Do  you  mean  35  per  cent  of  the  miners  as  a  whole  or  25  per  cent  of  the 
one-half  who  are  foreigners? — A.  I  sx>eak  of  25  per  cent  of  the  non-fSnglish-speak- 
ing  foreigners. 

Q.  Do  yon  care  to  make  any  suggestions  for  the  regulation  of  immigration? — 
A.  I  favor  the  enactment  of  strict  immigration  laws,  restrictive  laws,  and  I  think, 
too,  that  the  system  of  permitting  people  to  be  induced  to  come  to  this  country 
by  false  representations  is  entirely  wrong,  and  if  it  could  be  restricted  or  pre- 
vented, it  should  be  done  by  law.  The  effect  of  people  coming  here  has  been  that 
they  have  driven  from  employment  American  workingmen,  who  were  getting, 
probably,  living  wages;  ana  the  immigrants  coming  here  who  have  no  employ- 
ment are  compelled  because  of  x>overty  to  work  for  less,  and  the  immigrant  does 
not  understand  the  trade-unions  ideas,  and  often  takes  employment  of  some  men 
which  should  go  to  our  own  citizens,  and  causes  them  to  join  the  great  army  of 
the  unemployed  and  become  tramps  on  the  highways. 

Q.  (By  MX.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Will  you  please  briefly  outline  the  restrictions  you 
would  impose? — ^A.  I  would  say  that  I  have  not  given  this  matter  the  thought  it 
deserves  possibly,  and  could  not  very  well  outline  just  what  restrictions  should 
be  imposed.  I  understand,  of  course,  that  a  person  who  takes  a  position  that  the 
people  coming  from  one  country  are  not  as  welcome  as  those  coming  from  another 
IS  liable  to  be  represented  as  not  having  broad  views.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  this 
commission  that  I  am  not  at  all  narrow  in  my  views  on  the  matter,  but  immi- 
grants who  come  here  from  Eng:land,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  are,  from  a  trade- 
union  standpoint,  much  more  desirable  than  those  coming  from  other  countries. 
The  French  people  and  German  people  are  very  good  trade-union  people,  because 
they  have  trade-unions  in  their  countries;  but! know  of  no  trade-unions  in  Hun- 
^;ary  and  Italy,  and  those  people  have  been  undesirable  as  far  as  our  organization 
IS  concerned.  I  believe  that  the  wa^e  earners  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  would 
be  benefited  were  we  to  have  an  entire  prohibitory  immigration  law  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  have  so  many  men  unemployed  in  the  country  that  they  would  not 
discover  that  they  needed  workingmen  for  a  good  many  years,  if  there  were  no 
more  immigrants  that  came  here;  this  being  true,  too,  that  the  immigrants  com- 
ing to  this  country  can  no  longer  go  on  to  farms,  no  longer  ^o  out  West  and  take 
up  vacant  land  and  become  self-supporting,  because  farmmg,  like  every  other 
industry,  has  become  so  now  that  only  those  who  can  buy  improved  machinery 
are  able  to  make  a  living  at  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  would  favor  the  entire  prohibition  of  immigra- 
tion?— A.  Yes;  I  would  favor  it  for  a  limited  time. 

Q.  Regardless  of  the  family  ties  on  both  sides  of  the  water?  There  are  many 
relatives,  father  or  brother  or  sisters,  in  Europe,  that  would  like  to  join  their 
families  here. — ^A.  I  would  not  want  to  go  to  that  extent  of  preventing  the  rela- 
tives of  those  who  are  already  here  from  coming;  but,  of  course,  I  understand 
that  is  an  endless  chain,  that  there  is  no  end  to  the  relatives;  if  they  all  came  they 
would  still  leave  relatives  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.J  Can  you  inform  us  fully  of  the  recent  trouble  in  the 
State  of  nUnols  between  tne  colored  and  white  miners? — A.  Colored  labor  has 
been  and  is  now  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  wages  of  working- 
men.  They  are  imjwrted  in  large  numbers  from  Southern  States  to  Northern 
States  during  strikes,  lockouts,  and  labor  disturbances,  and  are  put  in  the  mines, 
frequently  working  under  guard.  To  prevent  this  it  is  my  opinion  that  laws 
should  be  enacted  making  it  a  criminal  offense  for  employers  to  induce  laboring 
men  to  leave  their  homes  and  go  to  other  places  under  misrepresentation.  I  might 
say,  gentlemen,  that  the  colored  laborers  have  probably  been  used  more  to 
decrease  the  earnings  in  the  mines  of  the  workers  there  than  in  any  other  indus- 
try. The  mine  owners  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  too,  go  to  centers  of  indus- 
try and  even  into  cotton  fields;  they  induced  those  colored  men  to  go  to  some 
other  Northern  town  or  mining  town  to  take  the  places  of  the  men  when  they  are 
on  a  strike.  They  bring  them  in  there  in  train  loads  under  armed  guards,  and 
they  unload  them  into  the  mines.  Those  people  when  they  get  down  into  the 
mines  are  able  to  earn  about  $1.50.  It  is  more  than  they  get  picking  cotton  or 
doing  the  ordinary  roustabout  work  they  do  in  the  South.    Th'ey  have  taken  the 

S laces  of  the  white  miners  and  necessarily  driven  them  from  the  towns  they 
eveloped,  where  they  have  been  living  all  their  lives.  I  know  of  no  element 
that  is  doing  more  to  create  disturbances  in  mining  circles  than  is  the  system  of 
importing  colored  labor  to  take  white  men's  places  and  to  take  colored  union 
men's  places.  Our  organization  does  not  make  any  distinction  between  classes; 
we  regard  the  colored  men  fully  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  white  men; 
we  make  no  conditions.  It  is  required  that  our  organization  shall  treat  them 
without  discrimination.  We  have  had  during  the  last  year  many  disturbances  in 
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wMch  lives  have  been  lost  and  property  destroyed  because  of  the  importation  of 
these  people  from  the  South  to  the  North.  Information  reaching  us  last  night 
tell  or  the  conflict  at  Pana,  lU.,  between  the  colored  i)eople  and  the  white  people, 
where  the  coal  companies  have  imported  colored  people  to  take  white  people's 
places,  and  let  me  say  this  is  done  under  most  peculiar  circumstances.  In  the 
conference  between  the  miners  and  the  oi>erators,  where  the  operator  contended 
that  his  scale  of  wages  was  made  too  high,  he  appealed  to  our  organization  to 
have  it  remedied,  to  have  it  changed.  Our  officers  immediately  called  a  conven- 
tion of  miners  and  employers,  both  the  interested  parties,  let  them  discuss  the 
matter  in  all  its  details,  and  both  of  those  parties  refused  to  do  it,  claiming  that 
the  scale  was  exactly  right.  The  company  still  refused  to  start  the  mine,  and 
when  the  board  of  arbitration  came  together  that  is  appointed  by  the  governor, 
we  agreed  to  submit  it  to  them  and  they  investigatea  the  case,  and  they  too 
declared  that  the  scale  the  miners  were  demanding  was  fair,  and  that  the  com- 
pany had  just  as  much  opx>ortunity  to  sell  its  coal  as  any  other  company.  The 
company  again  refused  to  start  the  mine.  They  appealed  to  the  president  of  our 
organization  and  he  apxK)inted  a  committee  to  confer  with  them,  and  they  found 
and  declared  that  the  scale  was  fair  and  that  the  company  had  not  done  as  they 
agreed,  and  this  company  refused  to  open  up  its  mmes,  and  they  went  down 
South  and  brought  these  colored  people  up  there  and  that  resulted  in  the  conflict 
at  Pana.  They  were  brought  in  there  to  take  the  places  of  the  miners  at  the 
scale  of  wages  which  had  been  made  by  the  miners  and  which  the  company 
refused  to  accept.  The  reports  from  Pana  are  that  they  shot  five  people.  Many 
innocent  people  were  in  the  fight  and  were  injured,  and  among  those  innocent 
people  were  one  lady,  who  got  her  arm  shot  off,  and  a  man,  a  merchant  there,  who 
got  shot  in  the  back.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  colored  i^eople  imjwrted 
from  the  South  attempting  to  prevent  their  own  number  from  leaving  the  town, 
to  go  away  from  there.  Some  of  them  had  been  induced  by  our  boys  to  go  away. 
They  were  doing  nothing,  and  carried  no  arms  but  pocket  knives,  when  their  peo- 
ple who  were  there  to  take  their  places  came  out  with  guns  and  tried  to  stop  them, 
which  resulted  in  the  riot. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  Do  the  colored  miners  work  for  a  less  wage  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois? — A.  They  do  not;  the  wages  of  the  miners  who  are  organized  are 
exactly  the  same. 

Q.  In  the  nonunion  mines  of  Alabama  they  work  for  less  wages. — ^A.  Yes;  they 
do  work  for  less.  Their  standard  of  living  is  not  as  high,  and  consequently^ they 
must  work  for  less. 

Q.  As  a  rule  the  colored  miners  are  satisfied  to  work  for  less,  are  they  not? — A. 
My  opinion  is  that  usually  the  colored  persons  in  the  mine  are  not  satisfied  to 
work  to  a  large  extent  at  all;  but  when  they  do  work  they  wiU  accept  less  than 
the  white  men. 

Q.  They  are  not  so  desirable  a  class  of  miners? — A.  No;  their  standard  of 
morality  is  not  as  high  as  that  of  white  people;  they  are  not  as  desirable  citizens. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  speaking  of  the  Illinois  troubles  you  have  refer- 
ence to  the  Pana  and  Virden  strikes,  in  which  the  riots  occurred? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  not  the  miners  in  both  cases  striking  for  the  arbitration  rate  fixed  by 
the  miners*  organizations,  or  rather  for  the  price  jointly  fixed  between  the  miners 
and  ojwrators? — ^A.  Yes;  fixed  mutually  between  the  operators  of  Illinois  and  the 
miners,  and  afiOrmed  by  the  State  board  of  arbitration  and  a  private  board  of 
arbitration. 

Q.  The  question  was  referred  three  times  at  the  request  of  the  operators;  first, 
to  the  executive  committees  of  both  organizations;  second,  to  the  State  arbitra- 
tion board,  and  third,  to  the  miners'  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  each  case  the  verdict  was  in  favor  of  the  miners? — ^A.  In  each  case 
the  verdict  was  in  favor  of  the  miners;  and  the  operators,  who  made  a  written 
agreement  with  us  to  accept  the  award  of  each  one  of  these  various  courts — ^we 
have  it  a  matter  of  record  in  our  office;  we  have  a  contract  with  them  to  start 
that  mine  at  the  price  that  was  fixed  by  these  courts  of  arbitration — ^refused  to  do 
it  even  in  the  face  of  their  own  aCTeement. 

Q.  What  was  the  position  of  the  operators  in  the  State  of  Ulinois  outside  of 
the  striking  district  in  that  respect? — A.  They  unanimously  agreed  that  those 
companies  sliould  pay  that  price;  that  it  was  only  fair;  their  competitors  were 
paying  it,  and  they  should  pay  it,  too. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  they  unanimously  supported  the  miners  in  their  movement? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  It  mi^ht  be  a  very  great  thing  for  these  companies 
to  accept  this  i>ropo8ition,  and  still  it  would  remain,  after  all  was  said  and  done 
there,  to  open  their  mines  on  their  own  basis,  would  it  not? — ^A.  No;  theydorecog- 
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nize  the  authority  of  the  convention  to  determine  a  price.  They  had  taken  part 
in  that  convention;  they  had  discussed  the  reason  why  they  should  or  shoula  not 
pay  it;  they  participated  in  the  meeting  that  was  to  determine  the  scale  of  wages 
that  was  fixed  by  that  convention  on  the  coal  in  the  coal  trade,  freight  rates,  and 
everything,  and  then  refused  to  become  a  party  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RatchpordJ  In  other  words,  they  helped. to  fix  the  same  price  on 
everyone  in  the  State  of  Illinois?— A.  Yes;  thfey  did  that  for  everyone  else,  and 
had  recognized  a  decision  and  authority  of  the  convention  to  fix  their  scale  of 
wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  fail  yet  to  see, unless  they  had  bound  themselves 
up  to  a  contract  to  accept  a  certain  decision,  why  they  would  be  obliged  to  work 
their  mines  on  that  scale  unless  they  were  a  mind  to. — ^A.  We  have  a  contract 
with  them  by  which  they  agreed  to  accept  the  award  of  the  board  of  arbitration, 
and  the  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois  requires  that  when  an  arbitration  is  held  with 
the  consent  of  each  of  the  two  parties,  they  must  run  the  mine  for  60  days,  and 
the  only  difference  is  that  the  law  has  no  penalty;  but  we  take  the  position  that  a 
person  is  no  less  a  criminal  who  violates  a  law  that  has  no  penalty  than  he  would 
he  were  it  a  penitentiary  offense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  proportion  of  colored  miners 
is  in  the  Alabama  mines? — ^A.  I  have  not  any  data  on  that,  but  from  what  I  know 
of  it  I  would  say  50  per  cent. 

Q.  And  the  organization  in  the  South  is  mostly  among  the  white  miners? — ^A. 
In  the  districts  where  it  prevails  it' takes  them  all  in.  Where  we  have  an  organi- 
zation every  man  who  works  in  the  mine  is  a  member  of  it.  We  do  that  by  agree- 
ment with  the  coal  companies  that  they  employ  union  miners  and  that  they 
recognize  the  organization  and  treat  with  it. 

Q.  Those  organizations  which  employ  union  labor  pay  higher  wages  than  those 
employing  nonunion  labor? — ^A.  Yes. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  Alabama  you  have  unions  in  which  there  are  both 
white  and  black  members? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  those  whites  who  are  \n  that  organization  natives  or  foreign  bom? — A. 
Very  largely  natives  of  Alabama. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  experienced  any  trouble  in  getting  the 
white  and  black  miners  in  the  South  to  assimilate  together  into  the  same  organi- 
zation—the same  union?— A.  I  will  say  there  is  no  difficulty  as  far  as  our  organi- 
zation is  concerned.  They  recognize — as  a  matter  of  necessity  they  were  forced 
to  recognize— the  identity  of  interest.  I  suppose  among  miners,  the  same  as  other 
white  men  in  the  South,  there  is  the  same  class  differences,  but  they  have  been 
forced  down,  so  that  they  must  raise  the  colored  man  up  or  they  go  down,  and 
they  consequently  have  mixed  together  in  their  organization.  There  are  cases 
where  a  colored  man  will  be  the  officer  of  a  local  union — ^president  of  a  local 
union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  With  white  members?— A.  With  white  people  in  the 
same  organization. 

Q.  And  do  they  mine  together  in  the  same  mines? — A.  In  the  same  mines,  but 
frequently  do  not  work  together  as  partners.  Ordinarily  white  men  want  to  work 
by  themselves  as  partners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  50  -per  cent  of  the  miners  in  Alabama  in  your  organi- 
zation?— ^A.  Probably  a  larger  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  what  i)er  cent  in  Pennsylvania?- A.  Our  organization 
has  less  m  proportion  there  than  any  other  State. 

^.  Is  that  due  to  so  many  foreigners  being  employed  in  Pennsylvania? — ^A.  No; 
it  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  unfair  advantage  taken  by  coal  companies  in  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania.  In  the  anthracite  district  of  Pennsylvania,  where  there  is 
employed,  I  presume,  150,000  miners,  the  •ox)erators  oppose  our  organization  so 
vigorously  that  we  have  been  unable  to  make  much  progress. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  school  facilities? — A.  I  will  say  in  the  Northern 
and  Western  States,  as  far  west  as  Iowa,  that  the  public  schools  are  very  efficient. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  objections  by  the  trade  unions  to  them  there; 
but  in  the  Southern  States  it  is  our  experience  that  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of 
schoojs,  nor  in  West  Virginia. 

Q.  jHow  about  the  Western  States  and  Territories?— A.  West  of  Iowa  there  is 
not  asufficiency  of  schools;  at  least,  that  has  been  my  observation  from  the  trav- 
eling I  have  done  through  those  Western  States.  If  the  schools  are  not  far  apart, 
they  are  not  of  as  high  a  standard  as  they  are  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. One  difficulty  that  should  be  overcome  is  supplying  night  schools  for 
aldults,  so  that  men  working  in  the  mines  or  boys  who  have  passed  the  school  age 
can  attend  schocd  at  night,  and  those  schools  should  be  public  schools,  in  my 
judgment. 
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Q.  Have  yon  anything  to  say  on  the  qnestion  of  convict  labor? — ^A.  Convict 
labor  enters  to  a  very  small  degree  into  the  mining  industry.  Some  years  ago 
they  nsed  to  have  it  in  the  Southern  States,  but  to  a  very  small  extent;  now  it 
has  been  practically  abolished.  I  think  not  in  Alabama  any  more;  they  do  to 
some  extent  in  Tennessee,  but  not  so  much  there  as  formerly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for  convict-labor  employment?— A.  I 
favor  the  proxwsition,  that  has  been  veiy  generally  discussed,  or  employing  con- 
victs in  making  good  roads.  In  my  judgment  that  is  the  most  noncompetitive 
industry  they  could  be  engaged  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  the  Northern  States  they  could  not  be  engaged  in 
that  during  the  winter  season,  could  they? — ^A.  That  would  be  a  difficulty,  but 
outside  of  that  I  believe  they  should  only  manufacture  such  productions  and 
goods  as  are  used  by  the  State  and  (Government,  so  that  their  product  will  not  be 
placed  in  competition  with  other  labor. 

On  the  topic  of  concentration  and  consolidation,  its  effects  on  prices,  profits, 
wages,  emplovment,  I  desire  to  express  it  as  a  personal  opinion  that  I  am  not 
opposed  to  either  consolidation  or  concentration.  I  believe,  however,  that  where 
manufacturing  interests  or  industrial  interests  enter  into  combinations,  trusts, 
etc.,  that  it  is  generally  for  the  purpose  of  cheat)ening  the  cost  of  production; 
that  it  makes  it  possible  for  employers  to  pay  higher  wages.  It  has  been  my 
experience,  however,  that  they  have  not  paid  higher  wages.  I  believe  that  they 
should  be  so  regulated  by  law  that  the  profits  on  those  investments  should  be 
limited — should  be  regulated — on  the  actual  amount  of  money  invested.  I  cer- 
tainly am  opposed  to  paying  dividends  upon  stock  other  than  actual  stock. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  discrimination  in 
freights? — ^A.  It  has  been  imxx)S6ible  for  us  to  get  any  conclusive  proof  that  there 
is  any  discrimination  in  freight  any  more  than  the  force  of  circumstances,  whioh 
have  often  led  us  to  believe  that  there  has  been  discrimination  in  freight  rates. 
For  instance,  coal  mined  in  West  Virginia  is  in  some  cases  shipped  200  miles  and 
sold  in  markets  200  miles  farther  away  than  coal  in  other  districts  sold  in  the 
same  market  at  a  less  price.  We  found  that  coal  is  shipped  from  the  Fairmount  dis- 
trict in  West  Virginia  to  Chicago  and  sold  in  competition  with  coal  mined  60  miles 
from  Chicago.  We  find  coal  going  to  Ohio  and  sold  in  the  market  when  their 
published  open  rate  is  higher  than  that  in  Ohio.  And  this  leads  us  to  believe 
that  they  (the  railroad  companies)  are  giving  advantages  to  coal  mined  in  that 
State.  We  have  been  forceid  to  believe  that  without  being  able  to  establish  it  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  We  know  that  coal  is  sold  at  Cincinnati,  mined  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  competition  with  coal  mined  in  Ohio,  at  prices  that  stamped  the  Ohio 
coal  out  of  the  market. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  West  Virginia  coal  is  better 
than  the  Ohio  coal? — A,  There  is  coal  mined  in  West  Virginia  that  is  of  a  higher 
grade  than  the  Ohio  coal. 

Q.  Average  as  well?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  will  average  as  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  coal  mined  in  some  of  these 
States  you  have  mentioned  is  shipped  to  the  lake  front  and  sold  for  a  less  price 
than  the  advertised  freight  rate? — ^A.  Yes;  there  has  been  coal  shipped  to  the  lake 
front  and  sold  at  a  rate  that  was  less  than  the  advertised  freight  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  C.  J.  Hareis.)  That  was  the  West  Virginia  coal?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  know  that  to  be  a  fact?— A.  I  know  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  among  coal  dealers  and  men  engaged  in  our  duties. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  it  of  your  own  personal  knowledge? — ^A.  I  have  not  pur- 
chased the  coal  myself  or  seen  it  sold. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  «f.  Harris.)  You  do  not  know  that  railroads  make  a  secret  rate 
to  manufacturers  on  their  roads  less  than  the  published  rates,  and  that  is  done  in 
all  kinds  of  industry]? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  know  that  it  is  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  can  you  say  regarding  the  effects  of  machin- 
ery on  prices,  profits,  and  labor? — ^A.  Tlie  effect  of  the  introduction  of  mining 
machinery  has  tended  to  depress  wages;  decrease  the  earning  capacity  or 
men.  It  has  cheapened  the  cost  of  production  materially.  I  have  not  exact  data 
as  to  the  proportion  of  coal  produced  by  machinery,  but  my  recollection  is  that 
something  like  40  per  cent  of  the  bituminous  coal  is  produced  by  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  what  way  is  this  machinery  used  in  the  mines? — 
A.  It  is  used  to  undercut  coal ;  to  die  and  undercut  an  entire  seam ;  but  then 
they  have  another  machine  that  is  used  for  drilUng  the  holes ;  that  was  formerly 
done  by  hand.  I  want  to  say  that  all  coal  a  few  years  ago  was  undercut  by  hand ; 
the  men  did  it  with  the  pick.  Then  there  is  another  machine  that  drills  tne  holes 
to  put  the  powder  in ;  that  is  done  by  machinery  now ;  and  a  mine  with  one-half 
the  force  of  men  can  produce  as  much  as  formerly  it  could  by  using  double  the 
force. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  They  use  compressed  air  to  ran  those  machines. — A. 
Oh,  no;  electricity.  Electricity  is  the  prevailing  fad  now.  It  is  what  they  call 
the  electrio-mininff  machine  that  does  tne  work,  and  will  do  twice  the  work  that 
the  old  compressea-air  machine  would. 

Q.  Did  not  the  compressed-air  machine  imx^rove  the  condition  of  the  men?— A. 
It  did.  Where  headings  were  driven  it  put  some  fresh  air  in  t^ere,  but  com- 
pressed air  is  very  unhealthy  for  a  man  to  live  in,  and  while  it  made  less  smoke, 
it  was  an  undesirable  class  of  air.    It  was  probably  better  than  powder  smoke. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  it  require  the  same  experience  as  a  miner  to 
use  a  machine  as  it  does  to  use  a  pick  and  drill?— A.  No ;  to  the  largest  per  cent 
of  the  men  employed  it  does  not  require  as  much.  It  takes  two  men  to  handle 
the  machine.  That  requires  the  skilled  men,  but  after  that  is  done  it  reauires 
unskilled  men,  because  they  only  load  the  cars;  because  they  only  shoot  it  down, 
and  what  is  required  most  is  a  man  with  a  strong  back  who  can  diovel  lots  of 
coal.  In  fact,  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  compelled  men  to  compete  with 
machinery;  to  try  and  compete  with  the  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batohford.)  The  greatest  skill  in  mi-ning  is  acc^uired  by  the  man 
who  is  an  all-€u:ound  man,  who  can  mine  the  coal,  prepare  it  also  and  send  it 
out? — ^A.  Yes;  the  most  skill  is  required  in  mines  where  they  have  no  machinery, 
where  one  man  undercuts  by  hand  and  takes  it  down  by  hana  and  does  everything. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  long  does  it  require  for  a  man  to  become  efficient 
as  a  coal  miner?— A.  It  dei>ends  to  a  gpreat  degpree  on  how  soon  a  man  can  adapt 
himself  to  it,  but  I  would  say  that  to  become  an  efficient  miner  it  would  require 
an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  and  more  for  a  boy,  but  for  a  man  to  become 
really  skilled  would  reauire  three  years. 

Q.  You  really  have  sKilled  and  xmskilled  men? — ^A.  We  do  not  regard  them  so, 
because  they  go  in  with  the  skilled  men  and  get  the  same  wages.  I  will  say  that 
the  law-making  bodies  of  the  States  are  recognizing  as  necessary  the  improvement 
of  the  mines  by  requiring  competent  miners.  The  State  of  lUinois  has  enacted  a 
law  that  before  a  man  can  have  charge  of  a  room  in  a  mine  he  must  have  served 
two  years  in  the  mine.    That  is  recognizing  the  comi>etency  of  the  miners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  That  is  for  the  safety  of  the  miners?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  there  not  some  veins  in  which  these  machines 
will  not  work  to  advantage? — ^A.  Yes;  the  veins  where  there  is  an  extremely  bad 
roof  overhead;  they  can  not  be  worked  to  the  same  advantage  there,  or  veins  that 
are  so  low  that  they  can  not  get  them  in.  If  a  vein  is  less  than  2  feet  in  thickness 
they  can  not  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  will  be  used  to  a  larger  extent  from  year  to  year? — ^A. 
Yes;  they  are  increasing  each  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  Has  your  association  ever  taken  any  action  or  placed 
itself  on  record  as  to  the  question  of  machinery?  Do  your  members  look  with 
favor  on  the  machine  or  disfavor?— A.  I  desire  to  qualify  my  answer  to  that.  I 
will  say  that  generally  our  membership  looks  upon  the  machine  as  an  innovation 
that  is  going  to  displace  their  labor  and  from  which  they  receive  no  part  of  the 
benefit.  They  are  not  opx>osed  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  the  sense  that 
they  oppose  improved  methods.  They  certainly  recognize  the  age  in  which  they 
live  and  understand  that  machinery  has  come  and  come  to  stay;  but  they  do 
oppose  the  introduction  of  machinery  to  displace  men,  that  makes  them  become 
tramps  on  the  public  highways;  they  oppose  it  from  tiiat  standpoint.  The  intro- 
duction of  machinery  is  destroying  the  skilled  workingmen,  and  is  causing  the 
introduction  of  men  into  the  mines  who  are  not  skilled,  who  can  only  shovel  coal. 
We  have  rates  for  machine  and  hand  mining.  For  illustration,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  the  price  for  machine  mining  is  three-nfths  the  price  of  hand  mining,  and  ' 
in  the  State  of  Indiana  it  is  three-rourths.  If  mining  by  hand  is  40  cents,  mining  ! 
by  machinery  is  80  cents.  We  recognize  this  always,  believing  them  not  to  be  j 
fair.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  difference  bel.  ween  machine  mining  and  pick  min-  ' 
ing  ought  not  to  be  as  great.  We  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  mining 
machinery  for  the  reason  that  the  men  have  to  compete  ^th  the  machine;  we 
must  dig  coal  as  cheap  as  the  machine;  we  must  dig  coal  by  hand  as  cheap  as  the 
machine  will  dig  it,  allowing  for  the  cost  of  the  machine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  the  present  surplus  of  miners  accounted  for 
jmrtly  by  the  machines  now  in  use? — ^A,  To  some  extent,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  has  the  introduction  of  substitutes  for  fuel  to 
do  with  that  question,  creating  surplus  labor? — A.  It  has  had  an  influence.  The 
influence  or  effect  ofgas  and  oil  has  displaced  coal  in  the  markets  to  some  extent. 

<J.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  ^rris.)  Is  there  any  difference  in  price  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  veins  also  in  which  your  machine  works,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  coal  veins?— A.  No;  the  price  of  the  mining  is  not  regplated  by  the 
thickness  of  the  coid  vein.    I  will  say  that  we  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
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r^plation,  but  onr  price  of  mining  is  regulated  by  the  ability  of  an  operator  to 
seB  his  coal  in  the  markets  to  a  very  large  degree. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  the  waste  not  g^reater  in  machine  mining  than  hand 
mining? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  coal  mined  by  the  machine 
as  compared  with  that  mined  by  hand? — ^A.  Where  miners  shot  coal  oat  of  the 
solid,  where  coal  was  shot  before  it  was  nndercnt  by  the  miner,  it  made  a  larger 
per  cent  of  the  screenings  or  of  waste  coal  than  it  does  now;  machinery  nndercnts 
tiiat  coal. 

Q.  But  when  it  was  undercut  by  the  miner?— A.  Fully  as  large  a  quantity  of 
ffood  cosJ  then.  And  where  it  was  undercut  by  the  miner  the  grade  of  coal  was 
falhr  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  that  undercut  by  machinery. 

There  nas  been  a  great  and  increasing  desire  or  demand  among  the  laboring 
X>eople  for  the  enactment  of  employers'  liability  laws.  In  England  tiiey  have  an 
employers'  liability  act,  and  it  has  done  very  much  to  reduce  the  per  cent  of  f  atiil 
accidents.  I  desire  to  say  that  in  coal  mining,  for  every  277,200  tons  of  coal  that 
is  hoisted  there  is  a  man  killed;  for  that  same  amount  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
men  injured  who  suffer  severe  injuries.  That  is  often  the  fault  of  mine  owners. 
When  you  consider  that  it  means  3  men  brought  up  dead  out  of  the  ooal  mine 
nearly  daily,  it  certainly  leads  us  to  believe  that  some  legislation  ought  to  be 
enacted  to  make  conditions  of  mining  such  that  there  would  be  more  ssiety  than 
there  is  now.  The  mining  laws  of  Great  Britain,  of  course,  are  much  more  strict 
than  they  are  here,  and  there  are  very  few  fatal  accidents  there  any  more, 
altiiough  their  mines  are  full  of  dang^erous  gases.  We  have  also  mines  that  are 
dangerously  full  of  gases  and  the  mining  laws  are  not  at  all  stringent  enough. 
•They  do  not  afford  sufficient  protection.  If  we  had  an  employers'  liability  law  it 
would  do  a  great  deal  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  awful  catastrophes  that  have 
startled  the  country  from  time  to  time  in  coal  mines. 

6.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  What  State  has  the  best  employers'  liability  act?— 
A.  I  am  not  aware  of  an  employers' liability  act  in  any  of  the  mininp:  States. 

(J.  Pertaining  to  miners,  what  State  has  the  best  law  in  regard  to  inspection  of 
mines,  in  regard  to  safety? — A.  On  the  whole,  I  will  say  that  the  State  of  Ohio 
has  the  best  mining  laws.  I  think  Illinois,  after  the  adioumment  of  this  legisla- 
ture will  have  the  most  comprehensive  mining  laws,  because  they  are  reposing 
the  entire  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  is  the  sanitarv  condition  of  the  mining  vil- 
lages generally? — ^A.  Very  undesirable,  very  much  so;  as  are  the  mines.  I  will 
say  that  the  mines  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  under  l^e  most  stringent 
laws — ^that  I  know  of  no  State  that  has  a  law  that  requires  that  less  than  100 
men  breathe  the  same  air  before  it  is  returned  to  the  escape  shaft.  By  that  I 
mean  that  when  the  air  is  forced  into  the  mine  it  is  supplied  into  different  sec- 
tions and  driven  around  the  mine,  but  no  place  does  the  law  require  that  less  than 
100  men  shall  use  that  air  before  it  is  returned  to  the  e8cai>e  shaft  out  of  the  mine, 
and  that  is  regarded  as  a  strict  law.    That  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  ventilation. 

Q.  Does  this  air  that  passes  around  the  mines  to  the  working  places  of  each  100 
men  pass  through  air  ways  that  are  x>olluted  with  a  refuse  excrement  of  both 
men  and  animals? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  proper  places  should  be  provided  in  each  mine  for 
sucn  purposes? — ^A.  Yes;  that  would  do  much  to  remecfy  the  evil  and  would  pro- 
vide pure  air  for  the  men  employed. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  personal  safety  laws?— A.  In  some  of  the  States 
they  have  very  fair  safety  laws,  such  as  requiring  that  cages  running  up  and  down, 
hoisting  the  men  up  ana  down,  have  safety  catches  and  all  of  that,  everything  of 
that  kmd.  In  others  they  are  not  as  good.  In  fact,  it  would  be  much  better  for 
the  miners  were  uniform  laws  enacted  so  that  it  would  be  exactly  the  same  in 
one  State  as  another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commission 
as  to  remedial  legislation,  or  ui)on  any  other  subject  in  relation  to  the  testimony 
offered? — A.  Nothing  more  than  to  say  that  while  the  people  whom  I  represent 
desire  very  much  the  improvement  of  our  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  work- 
ingpnen,  it  has  been  my  own  experience  that  if  laws  were  enacted  that  would 
permit  laboring  men  to  join  trade-unions  without  intin^dation,  without  even  the 
suggestion  of  mfluence  on  the  part  of  their  employers,  we  could  do  much  to 
change  conditions  so  as  to  make  them  more  desirable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  not  believe  that  there  is  more  hope  for  the 
workingman  through  his  own  efforts  in  his  labor  organizations  and  working  upon 
public  sentiment  than  there  is  in  anything  that  he  can  get  from  the  le^nsmtures 
m  that  respect?-*A.  I  think  that  under  existing  circumstances  there  Sionld  be 
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protectory  legislation  for  the  worMngman;  ordinarily  I  would  agree  to  that. 
The  laboring  people  feel,  as  there  has  been  so  much  legislation  that  has  favored 
corporations,  tnat  they  ought  to  be  given  protection  by  the  law.  They  are  the 
weak  element  now.  The  moneyed  class,  the  corporations,  have  grown  to  snch 
vast  magnitade,  they  have  become  so  powerful  and  strong  that  the  employees 
are  no  longer  able  to  combat  them.  They  have  become  so  ^werful  that  the 
employees  feel  that  they  are  the  weaker  and  are  equally  entitled  to  protection 
from  the  Gk)vemment;  that  at  least  laws  should  be  enacted  that  woula  not  per- 
mit men  to  be  driven  from  place  to  place  because  they  desire  to  join  trade-unions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  As  a  last  analysis  of  this  whole  question,  I  would 
like  to  have  you  state  to  the  commission,  as  nearly  as  possible  if  you  have  not 
the  exact  figures,  what  are  the  average  annual  wages  made  by  the  miners  that 
you  represent  after  all  expenses  are  deducted? — ^A.  Speaking  for  the  bituminous 
miners  only,  with  whom  I  am  most  familiar,  last  year  the  total  annual  produc- 
tion was  159,609,898  tons  of  coal.  Figuring  that  on  the  basis  of  50  cents  a  ton,  it 
would  make  a  total  of  $79,809,949.  This  sum  divided  by  the  number  of  miners, 
248,000,  those  engaged  in  bituminous  mines,  would  make  a  total  of  less  than  $1.08 
per  day.    From  this  amount  must  be  deducted  mine  expenses,  house  rent,  etc. 

Q.  My  question  implies  that  nothing  shall  be  deducted  from  the  gross  earnings 
except  the  money  exx>ended  for  mine  supplies,  powder,  oil,  fixed  charges. — ^A.  The 
average  expenditure  of  money  by  the  miner  for  mine  supplies,  his  powder  and 
sharpening  his  picks,  and  mine  supplies  he  must  buy,  etc.,  would  be  on  the  aver- 
age 15  cents  per  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ck)NGER.)  Do  I  understand  that  that  $1.03  per  day  is  for  all  the 
work  days  in  the  year  or  the  number  of  days  employed?— A.  On  the  basis  of  806 
davs. 

O.  The  working  days  in  the  year? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  your  basis  that  you  mentioned  this  forenoon,  that  the  miners  were 
employed  about  two-thirds  of  the  time,  the  actual  rate  of  wages  would  probably 
be  about  $1.50  for  the  time  employed. — ^A.  I  want  to  make  this  qualification, 
however ;  take  the  Western  miners,  men  employed  in  the  Far  West ;  their  wages 
are  in  this  average.  As  their  wages  are  very  much  higher  than  those  paid  in  the 
central  States,  it  raises  the  average  of  those  employed  nere.  They  get  as  high  as 
$3  a  ton  for  mining  coal  in  some  places  out  there,  so  you  will  readily  understand 
it  does  not  make  a  fair  estimate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  ag^egate  wages  and  divide  it 
into  the  total  number  of  possible  employees  irrespective  of  the  (question  whether 
they  were  working  or  notlin  order  to  get  the  average? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  The  figures  that  you  quote  were  for  what  year? — ^A.  1898. 

Q.  How  did  you  obtain  the  number  of  employees  who  were  engaged  in  mining 
for  that  year? — ^A.  We  took  the  number  of  employees  from  the  1897  report  of  the 
Coal  Trade  Journal.  It  ^ves  the  number  of  men  employed  in  each  of  the  mines 
in  the  different  mining  districts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  That  includes  all  of  them  that  died  during  the  year,  does 
it  notr — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  does  or  not. 

Q.  Myproposition  is  that  while  it  may  do  for  a  general  statement  yet  it  is  not 
a  scientific  average. — ^A.  Let  me  say  that  estimating  the  average  price  per  ton  at 
50  cents — ^that  is  a  high  average,  thiat  is  an  extremSy  high  average,  because  the 
largest  i^art  of  the  coal  that  is  mined  is  mined  for  less  than  50  cents  a  ton.  In 
fact,  in  the  four  States,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  much  of  the 
coal  is  mined  by  machinery,  and  that  is  all  mined  at  a  price  much  less  than  50 
cents  a  ton. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  a  fair  offset  to  my  criticism?— A.  Yes;  I  think  if  that 
average  were  looked  over  carefully  it  would  not  amount  to  50  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  Taking  it  that  way,  a  man  working  10  days  during  the 
year  as  an  employee  would  accomplish  as  much  as  though  he  were  working  50 
days;  therefore  it  would  raise  the  number  of  employees  and  lessen  the  average, 
while  he  may  not  have  worked  over  10  days? — ^A.  Ordinarily  the  miners  are 
engaged  steadily  in  the  mines.    I  think  that  would  make  very  little  difference 

to  It. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  that  the  average  earn- 
ings of  those  employed  in  the  mining  districts  that  you  alluded  to  do  not  exceed 
$1.08  a  dav,  including  the  necessary  mining  expenses? — ^A.  I  will  state  that  when 
we  compiled  those  figures  ourselves  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  it  was 
as  high  as  $1.03;  that  my  experience  has  been  that  miners  do  not  earn  that  much 
on  an  average.  We  have  figured  on  this  every  year,  and  this  year  we  were  con- 
gratulating ourselves  that  our  organization  had  done  somethiiu^  to  secure  better 
wages  for  the  miners  when  we  found  it  as  high  as  $1.03.    A  lew  years  ago  we 
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made  a  caref  nl  investigatioii  to  get  as  reliable  data  as  it  was  possible  to  get  and 
discovered  they  were  earning  $0.87  a  day. 

Q.  By  this  same  process? — ^A.  Not  by  this  coal  report,  but  by  taking  the  aver- 
a^  statement  of  the  men  who  were  drawing  pay,  and  that  was  the  result  at  that 
time. 

State  of  Indiana,  County  of  Marion : 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  bebeve  to  be  true. 

John  Mitchell. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  12th  day  of  July,  1898. 

Jakes  Stevenson,  Notary  Public, 
My  commission  expires  August  4, 1901. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  12, 1899. 

TESTIMOirT  OP  EDWAED  XcKAT, 

Member  of  tJie  National  Executive  Board,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

The  commission  met  at  10.10  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Edward  McKay,  of  Buenavista,  Pa.,  testified.  The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on 
mining  was  followed  in  the  examination  of  the  witness.  * 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.^  Please  state  your  connection  with  the  miners*  asso- 
ciation.— ^A.  I  am  a  member  of  the  national  executive  board,  United  Mine 
"Workers  of  America. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  your  organization  in  that  capacity? — 
A.  This  is  the  second  year.  Prior  to  that  time  1  held  different  positions  for  the 
last  17  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  practical  miner? — ^A.  Generally  considered  so;  yes. 

Q.  As  a  member  of  this  executive  board,  are  your  operations  confined  to  your 
home  district? — ^A.  Largely  so.  There  are  times  when  it  takes  me  out  into  other 
sections. 

Q.  Is  the  same  true  of  other  members  of  the  board? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  is  this  board  composed  of? — ^A.  Eight  members  of  the  board,  the 
president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  making  eleven  in  all. 

Q.  Are  they  working  for  the  association  all  the  time? — ^A.  Yes;  looking  after 
the  interests  of  the  miners  of  this  country. 

Q.  In  case  of  strikes,  discriminations,  etc. ,  are  those  eight  members  concentrated 
in  the  striking  districts  very  often? — ^A.  Yes;  those  eight  members  favor  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation  in  settling  satisfactorily  any  grievance  that  may  arise  in  any 
section  of  the  country. 

Q.  Have  you  any  benefit  features  in  your  organization  of  a  i)ermanent  char- 
acter?—A.  Not  in  a  general  way.  There  are  various  localities  that  have  estab- 
lished benefit  features  in  their  local  organizations. 

Q.  As  to  the  growth  of  the  trade  umon,  is  it  gprowing  or  is  it  falling  off  in  mem- 
bership?— ^A.  It  is  growing  very  rapidly.  I  thmk  in  1897  we  had  about  16,000 
members;  to-day  the  membership  will  range  from  about  75 ,0()0  to  80,000  members. 

9.  "What  has  Deen  the  effect  of  the  increased  membership  upon  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  mining  during  that  time? — ^A.  Wages  have  advanced,  hours  of  labor 
have  been  reduced,  and  there  is  a  general  marked  improvement  in  the  coal  trade. 
The  reduction  in  hours  is  one-fifth,  from  10  to  8  hours  jier  day;  the  general  advance 
in  mining  rates  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  X)er  cent. 

Q.  Have  you  any  afifiliations  with  any  other  trade? — ^A.  Yes;  we  are  aflSliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  that  is  the  only  one. 

Q.  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  Knights  of  Labor? — ^A.  Very,  very 
slightly,  if  any.  There  may  be  one  or  two  assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
that  are  also  members  of  our  organization,  but  not  more  than  one  or  two. 

Q.  Is  the  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  losing  or  gaining  strength  among 
the  miners? — A.  It  is  losing;  in  fact,  it  is  entirely  gone  among  the  miners. 

9.  What  reasons  do  you  assign  for  that?— A.  Taking  my  own  views  of  it,  I 
claim  the  Ejiights  of  Labor  was  never  adapted  to  "protect  the  miners*  interests  as 
well  as  our  present  organization  is.  In  the  first  place,  the  constitution  was  so 
arranged  that  we  had  to  comply  with  it  before  a  strike  could  be  declared,  and 
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many  tixnes  before  the  wheels  of  machinery  conld  be  put  in  operation  the  oppor- 
tunity was  gone  for  a  snccessfnl  strike  in  onr  business.  TfR&t  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  affected  the  miners  of  western  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  The  business  methods  of  your  organization  mffer  from  the  Knights  of  Labor 
in  that  respect? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  differ  in  any  other  respect? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  do  very 
materially. 

Q.  Were  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  the  transaction  of 
their  ordinary  business  methods  of  strict  secrecy? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  secrecy  in  your  organization? — ^A.  Not  any  whatever.  In 
holding  our  meetings  there  is  nothing  we  keep  secret. 

O.  Is  the  public  usuallv  invited  to  attend  your  meetings?— A.  No. 

Q.  Are  they  ever  forbiaden? — ^A.  Yes;  at  times  they  are  forbidden;  but  it  is  at 
very  rare  times,  when  we  are  considering  matters  pertaining  to  the  craft  solelv. 

Q.  But  when  holding  meetings  for  organization  purposes,  for  instance? — ^A. 
Open  meetings. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  in  your  experience  whether  the  employers  favor  an  open 
organization  more  than  the  secret? — ^A.  An  open  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  an  open  organization  is  the  most  conducive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  workers  as  a  whole? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  to  incorporation  of  trade  unions — are  you  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State? — ^A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  thingto  say  as  to  the  feasibility  of  incorporating  trade  unions?-^ 
A.  No;  that  is  a  matter  X  have  not  given  much  study — ^whether  it  is  advantageous 
for  our  organization  or  not. 

Q.  *'  Relations  to  nonunion  labor  and  the  right  to  liberty  of  contract.''  Have 
you  anything  to  say  under  that  topic? — ^A.  Our  practice  is  to  go  and  see  those 
people,  talk  with  them,  try  to  reason  with  them,  and  show  them  the  advantages 
of  being  organized. 

Q.  In  case  they  refuse  to  organize,  what  methods  are  used? — ^A.  G^enerally, 
none.  In  odd  cases,  where  we  are  strictly  organized  in  a  sense  with  the  excex>- 
tion  of  one  or  two  miQes,  we  ask  that  those  unorganized  men  join  the  organiza- 
tion, and  sometimes  seek  to  force  them  to  be  members  or  not  oe  allowed  to  work 
there. 

Q.  Are  there  any  restrictionB  or  influences  exercised,  on  the  other,  hand  by 
employers  to  prevent  them  from  joining  these  organizations?— A.  Yes;  in  many 
cases  employers  will  discharge  a  man  if  they  know  he  joins  an  organization. 

Q.  In  case  of  strikes,  either  for  advance  in  wages  or  reduction  of  waf^,  or  for 
any  other  cause,  what  is  the  x)osition  of  nonunion  labor  toward  orgamzed  labor 
in  your  trade? — ^A.  Generally  speaking,  unorganized  labor  in  time  of  a  strike 
joins  with  the  organized  miner. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  a  strike  within  the  XMust  3  years.  To  what  extent, 
if  any,  did  the  unorganized  miner  respond  to  that  strike  order? — ^A  Well,  the  fact 
that  the  membership  increased  from  16,000  to  80,000,  in  round  numbers,  shows 
that  the  miner  is  appreciative  of  the  move  of  the  organization,  and  being  bene- 
fited so  much  they  i^dlieve  and  see  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  take  hold  of  it. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  16,000  men  in  1897.  Was  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
strike? — ^A.  Yes. 

S.  How  many  miners  were  there  on  the  strike?— A.  150,000  or  200,000. 
.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  right  of  liberty  of  contract;  do  you  believe 
that  right  should  be  granted  to  each  individual,  or  do  you  believe  that  liberty  of 
contract  should  imply  collective  bargaining? — ^A.  My  opinion  is  that  the  ri^ht  to 
liberty  of  contract  should  be  given  to  all  men,  providing  that  contract  did  not 
interfere  with  the  liberties  of  others. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  make  contracts  with  organizations  of  employers? — 
A.  Yes;  we  are  in  the  habit  of  maMng  agreements  vearly.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  working  under  agreements  signed  mutually  by  the  oi)erators'  and  miners' 
representatives. 

Q.  Is  it  found  advantageous  to  both  parties  to  confer  with  each  other  and  make 
those  agreements? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  tendency  of  these  agreements  with  respect  to  strikes;  do  they 
curtail  the  number  of  strikes? — ^A.  Yes^  the  tendency  is  to  lessen  the  number  of 
strikes  and  bring  around  more  harmomous  relations  between  the  employer  and 
employee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  were  contracts  made  prior  to  your  organization 
between  employer  and  employee,  or  were  there  any?— A.  Previous  to  the  organ- 
ization adopting  this  x>olicv  each  section  looked  after  its  own  interent — esch, 
competitive  dismct— «nd  when  lliere  was  a  sbike  going  on  in  one  district  another 
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district  was  largely  benefited,  so  at  times  we  have  had,  for  instance,  in  the  Pitts- 
burg district,  a  conflicting  condition;  we  have  seen  river  miners  strike  for  higher 
prices,  when  it  would  be  imx)ossible  for  the  railroad  interests  to  be  on  a  strike  at 
that  time,  and  they  would  he  benefited  largely;  one  place  at  one  price  and  another 
place  at  another  price;  and  generally  the  conditions  were  unsettled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Speaking  of  the  Pittsburg  district,  have  you  had 
unusual  mining  troubles  there  m  the  past  few  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  state  the  main  causes  that  led  up  to  these  troubles  as  fully  as  you 
wish  to. — A.  The  causes  of  the  troubles  have  oeen  the  lack  of  a  thorough  under- 
standing as  to  market  conditions  by  the  miners,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
operators  to  run  the  business  as  best  suited  themselves,  r^ipEU^ess  of  the  interests 
of  the  miners.  Two  parties  having  variously  differing  views  caused  this  friction 
and  trouble. 

Q.  Does  that  statement  apply  to  the  majority  of  the  operators? — ^A.  Yes;  in  the 
past.  At  present  there  are  better  relations  and  a  better  understanding  between 
miners  and  oi^erators;  still  that  trouble  is  very  plain  to-day  on  the  part  of  some 
of  them. 

(^.  Do  the  operators  of  the  Pittsburg  district  as  a  whole  treat  with  your  organi- 
zation?— A.  Yes;  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Including  what  is  known  as  the  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gkis  and  Coal 
Company? — A.  No;  that  company  does  not  treat  with  the  organization. 

Q.  Please  state  what  the  actions  of  this  company  have  been  in  many  Important 
regards  as  against  the  organization  of  miners  within  the  past  4  or  5  years? — A. 
The  actions  of  this  particular  company  have  given  the  miners*  organization  con- 
siderable trouble.  It  has  positively  rerused  to  treat  with  the  organization;  it  has 
made  a  rate  of  its  own  regardless  of  the  district  prices. 

Q.  Was  that  rate  higher  or  lower? — A.  Lower. 

Q.  How  much,  usually? — ^A.  Five  cents  per  ton,  usually*  At  the  present  time 
it  is  12  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  more  than  12  cents? — ^A.  Well,  the  conditions  are  such  that 
we  can  not  find  out.  I  believe  sometimes  it  has  been  higher.  When  it  first  took 
advantage  of  5  cents  a  ton,  it  claimed  it  through  the  right  of  having  no  company 
store;  that  they  paid  in  cash,  and  that  5  cents  a  ton  was  about  equal  to  the  per- 
centage that  other  companies  got  from  the  store  goods.  As  they  saw  it  gave 
them  an  advantage  they  increased  it  to  10  cents,  and  now  it  is  12  cents.  They 
tiave  the  mines  fenced  in,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  I  have  gone  into  the 
neighborhood,  and  some  of  the  company  officials,  as  soon  as  I  got  on  the  gromnd, 
were  right  in  after  me.  If  I  went  through  with  a  rig,  they  would  have  one  of 
the  best-spirited  teams  they  could  get  and  follow  me  through  and  tell  me  to  get 
off  the  premises.  In  1897  we  entered  and  had  to  distribute  newsxxapers  to  put 
our  position  before  the  miners.  There  were  2  teams.  Their  men  followed  us 
around  and  would  not  let  our  team  stop  to  distribute  the  newspapers. 
(By  Mr.  Phillips.)  On  the  public  roads?— A.  Yes. 

How  many  mines  are  operated  by  this  company  you  speak  of? — ^A.  Three. 
How  many  men  are  there  employed? — ^A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  thousand 
men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  And  their  annual  production?— A.  There  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  2,(XK)  tons  a  day  coming  from  their  mines;  more  than  that. 

Q.  It  is  suggested  that  you  name  the  stockholders  of  this  company,  if  you  are 
In  a  position  to  do  so. — ^A.  I  can  not  name  the  stockholders,  with  the  exception  of 
the  general  manager,  W.  J.  De  Armitt.  W,  P.  De  Armitt  and  Thomas  De  Armitt 
are  two  of  the  directors. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  De  Armitt  not  president  of  the  company? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  pretty  generally  known  that  stockholders  of  this  company  are 
largely  eastern  men — ^New  York  men,  for  instance? — ^A.  Really,  that  I  can  not 
tell. 

Q.  Has  this  company  no  union  men  employed?— A.  None.  If  one  is  a  union 
man,  he  is  discharged  the  moment  they  know  of  it. 

Q.  This  company  claimed  that  as  it  nad  no  stores  and  paid  in  cash  it  was  justi- 
fied in  the  payment  of  a  lower  wage  to  its  miners? — ^A,  Y  es. 

Q.  What  truth,  if  any,  was  there  in  that  claim? — ^A.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
the  company  store  is  an  evil.  It  did  place  the  company  operating  the  store  at  an 
advantage  over  those  who  did  not  have  a  store,  but  just  how  much,  depends  upon 
the  interest  and  good  will  of  the  company.  There  are  some  company  stores  to-day 
that  charge  100  iter  cent  upon  their  sales  of  some  articles,  and  others  not  so  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  much,  on  the  average,  would  they  charge  over 
those  running  independent  stores  in  that  section? — A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  that. 
I  just  saw  an  instance  this  last  week  where  one  of  our  members  said  he  paid  $2.25 
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for  a  keg  of  powdeT;  the  same  powder  can  be  bought  at  individual  stores  for  $1  ^ 
keg. 

Q.  Such  prices  as  that  do  not  prevail  through  the  whole  region? — ^A.  No;  I  can 
not  tell  yon  just  what  per  cent  they  overcharge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Has  Mr.  De  Armitt,  of  whom  you  spoke,  at  anytime 
proposed  to  x>ay  the  union  scale  of  wages,  providing  his  competitors  were  put 
upon  the  same  b^isis  as  himself  in  regard  to  cash  payments?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  action  of  the  operators'  and  miners'  associations  in  this 
respect? — ^A.  In  1896  Mr.  De  Armitt  proposed  to  the  miners  that  he  would  pay  the 
union  prices,  x)roviding  there  were  cash  payments,  uniform  screens,  and  2,000 
pounds  to  the  ton.  The  miners  and  operators  undertook  to  establish  that  through- 
out the  region,  and  it  was  pretty  generally  established.  I  think  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  95  -per  cent  of  the  mines  of  the  district  have  come  to  this  standard  that 
Mr.  De  Armitt  demanded,  and  97  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  did  establish  those 
conditions. 


Q.  Did  operators  close  their  stores?— A.  Yes. 


And  miners  accepted  5  per  cent  less  for  cash  payments? — ^A.  Yes;  and  estab- 
lished those  conditions.  When  Mr.  De  Armitt  saw  the  report  he  ^isputed  it,  went 
out  and  made  a  report  for  himself,  and  justified  his  acts  by  saying,  "  I  want  to 
protect  myself  from  those  conditions." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  After  the  year  1897  were  they  pretty  ^nerally  out  of 
existence  in  the  Pennsylvania  district? — A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  last  year  they  have  come  pretty  generally  into  operation  again,  and  the 
system  is  as  bad  now  as  ever  it  was  in  the  Pittsburg  district. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  The  proposition  that  was  so  fully  complied  with 
ultimately  failed? — ^A.  Failed;  yes. 

Q.  Did  prices  decline,  advance,  or  remain  as  they  were? — ^A.  At  this  time  we 
were  getting^  70  cents  -per  ton,  and  from  the  failure  of  that  agreement  prices 
declined  until  the  majority  of  the  miners  were  getting  54  cents  x)er  ton,  and  some 
of  them  less  than  that.  Pretty  nearly  every  mine  made  prices  for  itself  for  a  little 
while. 

Q.  The  majority  of  the  mines  of  the  district  came  down  frpm  70  cents  to  54 
cents  or  less? — ^A.  Or  less;  yes.  There  were,  I  think,  ten  or  twelve  companies 
which  staid  with  the  organization  and  paid  60  cents,  and  the  miners  themselves 
volunteered  to  come  down. 

Q.  How  were  the  minority  of  the  operators  of  that  district  able  to  meet  such 
comx)etition?— A.  The  operators  who  were  willing  to  treat  with  the  organization 
deplored  the  condition  of  affairs  and  tried  to  have  meetings  and  bring  around 
peace,  but  it  was  impossible,  and  therefore  the  miners,  in  order  to  rat  them  on  an 
equal  footing,  came  down  to  meet  De  Armitt 's  conditions — ^the  New  York  and 
Cleveland  Gas  Coal  dJompany. 

S.  That  ^ed  to  a  reduction  throughout  the  whole  district? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  Did  it  extend  to  any  other  place? — ^A.  Yes;  in  the  Hocking  Valley  there  was 
quite  an  agitation. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  the  reduction  was  not  satisfactory  in  the  Hocking  Valley 
in  Ohio? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Tracing  that  fall  in  mining  prices  from  the  beginning  of  the  agitation  until 
the  bottom  was  reached,  are  we  to  infer  from  what  you  said  that  this  one  com- 
pany, to  which  you  refer,  was  largely,  if  not  wholly  responsible? — ^A.  They  were 
wholly  responsiDle. 

Q.  Could  you  explain  how  it  was  possible  for  any  one  mining  company  operat- 
ing but  three  mines  and  employing  but  1,000  men,  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
prices  in  two  districts,  affecting  about  45,000  men? — ^A.  Yes.  The  capacity  of 
the  Pittsburg  district  to  produce  coal  is  so  much  larger  than  the  consumption, 
than  any  small  operator,  and  in  fact,  without  a  prox)osition  from  the  operator,  the 
consumer  largely  quotes  the  prices;  if  Mr.  De  Armitt  quotes  a  figure,  all  other 
competitors  are  asked  to  meet  that  cut  or  they  do  not  get  the  trade.  Sometimes 
they  do  not  get  it  even  after  they  meet  the  figures.  One  operator,  by  making  a 
small  rate,  establishes  that  rate,  and  every  other  operator  has  to  follow  that  or 
else  he  does  not  get  the  trade. 

(}.  (By  Mr.  IteLUPS.)  You  do  not  mean  by  that  that  one  operator  cutting 
prices  can  govern  the  market  and  sux^ply  the  trade? — ^A.  Yes;  the  moment  the 
consumer  nnds  out  that  one  company  is  shipping  coal  at  so  much  less  per  ton 
than  another,  that  operator  is  asked  to  meet  tiiosc  figures,  and  in  order  to  secure 
and  maintain  the  trade,  he  Has  to  meet  those  figures  or  else  it  is  given  to  someone 
that  will  cut  the  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  one  man  can  not  supply  aU  the  trade? — ^A.  No;  if 
there  was  a  mutual  understanding  between  the  balance  of  the  operators  not  to 
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cut  the  rate,  but  in  the  soramble  for  trade  they  have  to  meet  those  figures  or  else 
do  not  have  the  bushiesB. 

Q.  Would  the  miners  be  willing  to  accept  a  redaction  to  be  paid  on  the  cash 
baas  and  abolish  the  company  stores?— A.  Yes;  we  did  that. 

Q.  Would  the  miners  generally  be  willing,  for  the  sake  of  getting  cash  and 
abolishing  company  stores,  to  accept  a  less  price  for  mining? — A.  No;  I  think  we 
have  experienced  tnat;  we  have  actually  suffered  a  reduction  and  gotten  the 
stores  back  again. 

O.  Then  you  would  rather  have  the  stores  and  be  paid  the  price? — ^A.  We  hope 
and  pra^  that  the  stores  will  be  legislated  out  of  existence — ^that  no  company  will 
be  permitted  to  run  a  store. 

Q.  This  New  York  and  Cleveland  Company  you  speak  of;  have  they  any  store 
now,  or  do  they  still  pay  cash?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  During  this  contention  in  your  district,  what  were 
the  relations  of  this  comi>any  to  other  comi>anies  in  the  district  in  a  business 
sense?  Were  they  antagonistic  to  other  companies  in  meeting  them  in  competi- 
tion?— ^A.  bi  a  business  sense,  I  think  they  were  friendly. 

Q.  Would  they  take  trade  that  belonged  to  others?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  view  of  their  large  production  and  their  greed  to  extend  their  markets, 
as  we  understand  from  vour  statement,  is  it  not  possible  that  through  the  cutting 
of  prices,  as  a  result  ox  cheaper  labor,  this  company  might  make  prices  for  a 
great  deal  of  coal  in  excess  of  tne  amount  they  themselves  were  able  to  produce? — 
A.  Yes.  If  a  company  comes  out  and  cuts  a  rate  on  the  lakes,  these  rates  are 
given  long  before  tne  coal  is  shipx)ed.  The  moment  that  the  New  York,  or  any 
other  company  that  has  any  advantage,  gives  a  low  rate  in  order  to  get  the  whole 
of  the  coal  soid,  other  companies  have  to  meet  these  rates  or  wait  on  the  trade. 
If  there  is  an  understanding  between  the  balance  that  they  will  not  follow  this 
company,  then,  of  course,  the  trade  is  all  right,  but  men,  in  haste  to  place  their 
orders,  shave  prices  as  closely  as  possible,  and  consequently  all  of  them  put  their 
coal  in  at  cheap  rates  and  it  affects  the  markets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  vou  favor  a  combination  among  the  mine  operators  of 
the  country  in  the  nature  of  a  trust?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  miners  if  such  a  combina- 
tion were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  coal  to  a  certain  fixed 
figure? — ^A.  I  answer  no,  by  saying  that  the  same  purpose  could  be  accomplished 
in  a  different  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  i>lease  state  in  what  way?— A.  By  oreaniza- 
tion,  mutual  organization,  imbued  with  fairness  and  honesty.  Let  the  trade  take 
care  of  itself.  1  believe  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  ought  to  cover  the 
trade  largely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Does  it  not  cover  it  now?— A.  In  a  way. 

^.  And  it  is  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  that  you  are  com- 
plaming  about  and  its  effect  on  wages  of  miners? — ^A.  No;  I  am  complaining  of 
the  unjust  methods  that  are  put  in  operation — ^the  fact  that  this  company  clothes 
itself  with  the  right  to  work  its  men  2  hours  a  day  longer,  and  for  12  cents  per  ton 
less  tonnage  rate^  and  some  10  or  15  cents  per  day  for  day  labor. 

Q.  Are  tney  driven  into  taking  that  by  excessive  competition? — ^A.  No;  they  are 
the  leading  competitors,  forcing  their  own  rates  on  the  markets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer 
is  increased  that  the  operators  would  be  willing  and  able  to  pay  greater  wages  to 
the  miners? — ^A.  No;  tnis  particular  company,  I  think  not.  It  shows  a  disposition 
to  govern  the  trade  without  the  enforcement  of  any  law. 

Q.  The  facts  are  that  the  present  low  rate  of  wages  to  the  miners  is  the  result 
of  supply  and  demand,  because  the  cax>acity  of  the  mines  and  number  of  miners 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  country  with  what  is  needed  for  consumx>- 
tion? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Instead  of  making  a  monoi)oly  of  the  coal  trade,  vou 
would  have  the  operators  come  together  with  the  employees  and  discuss  a  fair 
scale,  and  agree  as  nearly  as  x)068ible,  for  the  benefit  oi  the  operator,  of  his  own 
capital,  safety  of  his  company,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  employee  in  getting  a 
fair  wage? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  the  labor  organizations  in  the 
nature  of  trusts? — A.  No;  because  they  have  not  the  elements;  they  do  not  desire 
the  elements.  A  labor  organization  is  formed  upon  the  basis  of  mutual  agree- 
ment.   Our  organization  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  arbitration  and  conciliation. 

Q.  But  are  not  the  details  of  the  organization  so  that  a  few  men,  the  officers  of 
your  organization,  might  arrange  for  tne  prices  for  the  entire  body  of  coal  miners? — 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  not  that  in  tho  natnre  of  a  labor  trost? — A.  No;  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
trust,  as  I  take  it. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  not  the  men  that  yon  send  to  these  conferences  of 
operators  and  miners,  delegates  from  a  body,  properly  elected? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  Bepreeentatives  in  Congress  are  a  tmst  because  they  are 
representatives  of  each  Concessional  district? — A.  The^  ou^ht  not  to  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batouford.)  Do  you  think  a  labor  organization  is  more  of  a  trust 
th^  a  political  one? — ^A.  Not  nearly  so  much. 

Q.  As  to  supply  and  demand  regulating  wa^^es,  wherein  does  supply  and  demand 
in  the  coal  industry  differ  to-day  from  what  it  was  2  years  ago,  when  prices  were 
so  much  lower  and  the  hours  of  labor  so  much  longer;  was  there  any  material 
difference? — A.  No;  not  any  material  difference.  Both  supply  and  demand  have 
largely  increased  during  the  last  2  years,  and  prices  are  better. 

Q.  How  about  supply  and  demand  of  labor;  you  are  speaking  of  the  product? — 
A.  Yes.    The  supply  and  demand  of  labor  hais  not  materially  changed  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  There  is  certainly  more  demand  now  for  labor  than 
there  was? — ^A.  There  is  more  demand  for  labor,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  In  your  oxyinion,  would  the  consumption  and  pro- 
duction of  coal  be  increased  from  the  mines  of  our  country  by  a  cneaper  mining 
rate? — A.  No,  if  we  take  the  conditions  of  the  country.  If  we  would  go  into 
other  markets  of  the  world,  yes;  but  for  our  consumption,  no. 

Q.  Speaking  of  our  own  country,  any  advance  or  decline  in  price,  so  long  as 
those  prices  are  within  reason,  would  not  materially  affect  the  production  and 
consumption  of  coal? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  greatest  factor  in  regulating  those  prices,  and  what  part  do  the 
organizations  of  tioth  employers  and  employees  play  in  that  connection? — A.  A 
low  market  naturally  brings  low  prices;  a  rising  market  brin^  rising  prices. 
The  organization  plays  the  part  of  mediator  and  asks  that  justice  be  done;  and 
whenever  the  mai^et  shows  that  a  reduction  should  take  place  the  organization 
sees  that  the  reduction  is  made,  doing  justice  to  the  market,  and,  yice  versa,  in 
getting  an  advance  on  a  rising  market. 

S.  The  coal  trade  could  be  best  stimulated  by  an  association  of  the  employers 
employees,  treating  mutually  and  voluntuily  together,  and  holding  selling 
prices  up  to  reasonable  rates? — ^A.  Yes,  I  think  that  the  best  interests  of  the  coal 
trade  could  be  solved  by  a  general  union  of  both  miners  and  operators,  in  respect 
of  organizations  meeting  mutually  for  the  protection  of  the  industry. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  unskilled  labor,  organized  or  unorganized? — ^A. 
Unskilled  labor,  to  my  mind,  stands  the  same  as  skilled  labor,  and  all  labor 
should  be  organized  for  its  mutual  protection. 

Q.  Is  there  a  class  of  men  in  the  mines,  generally  speaking,  known  as  unskilled 
men,  or  are  you  bothered  as  much  in  that  connection  as  the  other  trades? — ^A.  No; 
we  are  not.  Generally  speaking,  a  man  that  can  go  into  the  mine  and  do  any  of 
the  daily  labor  that  is  to  be  done  in  and  around  tne  mine,  can  go  into  the  coal 
face  and  dig  coal.  It  is  seldom  that  a  man  is  employed  in  and  around  the  mines — 
in  the  mines  particularly — ^that  is  not  a  pracldcal  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  long  does  it  require  a  man  to  be  what  you  call  a 
practical  miner  in  the  mining  of  coal  to  advantage? — A.  There  are  some  men  who 
can  adapt  themselves  after  they  come  to  maturity.  To  my  mind  the  practical 
man  is  the  man  who  has  been  raised  from  boyhood  up  in  the  mine— that  is,  through 
the  different  processes  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  mine. 

Q.  Could  he  not  learn  to  mine  coal  to  advantage  in  2, 3,  or  4  years,  as  other 
trades  are  learned? — ^A.  He  may  be  able  to  mine  coal  in  2  weeks.  Take  that  man 
put  of  that  vein  and  put  him  in  another  vein,  and  he  would  have  to  learn  it  all 
over  again;  and  other  work  in  and  around  the  mine  he  would  not  be  able  to  do 
througn  the  lack  of  experience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Enumeration  of  the  several  causes  leadinjB^  up  to 
strikes.  What  can  you  say  to  tiie  commission  on  that  subject? — ^A.  I  think  that 
what  we  have  said  m  regard  to  the  position  taken  by  the  New  York  and  Cleve- 
land G«s  Coal  Company  and  others  led  up  to  our  1897  strike.  The  conditions  that 
we,  together  with  others,  were  under  made  living  unbearable.  Men  will  only 
strike  when  they  see  they  have  a  good  reason  for  it;  when  they  are  forced  into  it. 
We  were  forced  to  have  that  1897  strike.  At  the  mining  rate  that  prevailed  we 
could  not  live;  we  could  not  meet  the  demands  that  came  against  us.  When 
conditions  get  so,  men  get  dissatisfied,  and  then  decide  to  strike  rather  than  work 
under  those  conditions.  That  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1897  when  the  last 
general  suspension  took  place  among  the  miners. 

Q.  Are  the  miners,  in  your  judgment,  more  ready  to  strike  than  other  trades- 
men?—A.  No. 
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<^.  Why  is  it  that  mining  strikes  occur  so  often?  Is  it  because  of  the  natural 
desire  of  miners  to  enter  upon  strikes,  or  is  it  because  of  some  peculiar  conditions 
of  their  trade? — ^A.  It  is  on  account  of  some  peculiar  conditions  of  the  trade. 
We  have  more  strikes  where  miners  are  unorganized  than  we  have  where  they 
are  organized. 

Q.  What  are  those  peculiar  conditions? — A.  Where  the  employers  seek  to  make 
a  change  of  any  kind  it  naturally  arouses  suspicion  in  the  mmds  of  the  men,  and 
custom  has  shown  us  that  when  changes  are  asked  by  the  employers  of  some  kind 
it  is  generally  for  the  advantage  of  the  company.  Strikes  will  take  place  by  the 
companies  demanding  changes. 

Q.  What  have  the  screens  or  weighing  of  coal,  for  instance,  to  do  with  giving 
rise  to  strikes? — ^A.  The  screens  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  trouble  at  times.  A 
screen  that  will  be  put  up  to-day,  fixed  up  according  to  specifications,  may  get 
out  of  gear,  may  get  out  of  shape.  The  company  may  raise  it  a  little — ^raise  me 
elevation  so  that  the  coal  will  not  go  over  it;  sometimes  the  bars  get  loose;  some- 
times they  get  old  and  worn.  When  thev  get  old  they  will  spread,  and  all  these 
intricacies  in  the  screen  give  trouble  back  and  forth. 

Q.  The  weighing  of  coal? — ^A.  It  is  quite  a  thing  to  find  out  the  intricacies  of 
some  of  the  scales,  and  the  weighing  of  coal  has  certainly  caused  us  a  lot  of 
trouble,  and  w^  have  mines  to-day  where,  generally  speaking,  the  miners  will  tell 

Jrou  they  do  not  get  any  wei£[ht  at  all;  they  know  they  are  robbed;  and  yet  to 
earn  how  they  are  robbed  and  where  they  are  robbed  is  the  great  mystery. 

Q.  You  have  inspectors,  have  you  not,  provided  by  the  State,  to  examine  those 
scales,  etc.? — ^A.  The  screen  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Pennsylvania,  which  took  the  tight  away  from  the  mine  inspector  to 
examine  the  screen.  I  think  it  was  in  the  Steen  case,  wherein  the  man  nad  been 
arrested  for  false  weights,  tried  in  the  courts,  and  was  sentenced.  He  appealed 
to  the  higher  court.    The  higher  court  declared  the  law  unconstitutional. 

Q.  As  to  docking  of  weight  for  impurities,  is  this  not  also  a  cause  of  strikes 
very  frequently? — A.  Yes.  The  system  is  applied  at  mines  where  the  miners  are 
supposed  to  accept  it.  There  were  lots  of  ntunes  in  the  Pittsburg  district  that  it 
was  not  tried  on  at  all.  I  have  seen  notices  go  np  at  mines  saying  that  any  miner 
sending  out  dirty  coal  will  be  docked  ten  hundred,  and  for  the  second  offense  will 
be  discharged.  They  would  invariably  rather  dock  than  discharge,  and  as  a  result 
miners  suffer  from  that. 

Q.  And  in  case  of  discharge  do  the  miners  sometimes  strike  to  have  the  man 
who  is  discharged  retained? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  legislature  of  your  State  some  two  years  ago  sent  an 
investigating  committee  into  the  mining  regions  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  miners.  Have  you  any  inf  ormaUon  to  give  regarding  that  investiga- 
tion?— ^A.  Yes;  they  made  a  report.  I  expect  you  could  get  a  copy  of  it  in 
Harrisburg.  That  commission  reported  in  Harrisburg  that  the  conditions  of  the 
miners  were  deplorable.  It  was  a  Bun)rise  to  themselves,  and  they  did  not  think 
that  it  was  possible  for  such  a  state  of  affairs  to  have  existed  as  long  as  it  had  in 
and  around^anidng. 

Q.  Did  they  treat  the  question  of  screens,  stores,  and  other  irreg^arities  that 
might  be  found  in  the  district  in  their  report? — ^A.  Yes.  In  Banning  thejr  exam- 
ined the  screen  of  H.  K.  Wick.  They  found  the  screen  to  be  80  suxxjrficial  feet, 
inch  and  three-quarter,  diamond  bar,  when  the  ordinary  screen  of  the  Pittsburg 
district  was  60  superficial  feet,  inch  and  a  half,  flat  bar. 

Q.  In  making  the  investigation  did  they  take  testimony  from  miners  and 
operators  alike,  giving  each  side  a  fair  opportunity  to  present  their  case? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts  to 
the  workers,  employers,  and  the  community  at  large? — ^A.  Taking  the  progress 
that  this  country  has  made  during  the  last  20  or  25  years,  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  we  have  had,  they  have  been  a  blessing  to  the 
country. 

(^.  Do  vou  believe  that  the  workers  are  the  beneficiaries  of  those  strikes? — ^A.  I 
believe  that  both  parties  are  benefited  largely  by  them,  that  is,  as  far  as  it  has 
gone.    For  the  time  being  both  parties  suffer. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is,  or  is  not,  a  wrong  inflicted  on  the  great  third  x>arty 
who  has  no  direct  connection  with  it,  the  community  at  large? — A.  In  some 
instances,  yes;  in  an  indirect  way  they  are  benefited. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Often  strikes  are  caused  for  the  purpose  of  reducingthe 
production  of  coal,  are  thev  not,  and  in  that  way  relieving  the  market  and^tting 
an  advance  for  coal,  and  thus  enabling  the  miners  to  get  a  better  pnce  for 
mining?— A.  Not  often. 
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Q.  Has  it  not  been  done? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  strikes  ever  inaugurated  for  unreasonable  and 
trivial  causes  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  simply  to  show  their  authority,  the 
power  they  have? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  where  such  an  experiment 
would  be  tried. 

<^.  Do  you  not  sometimes  inaugpirate  strikes  where  the  matter  is  itself  imma- 
terial, but  as  a  matter  of  principle,  to  show  that  your  organizations  must  be 
implicitly  obeyed  in  their  demands?— A.  No.  It  has  been  my  policy  in  life,  gen- 
erallv,  to  have  good  reason.  I  never  wished  to  inaugpirate  or  see  a  strike  inaugu- 
ratea  where  the  question  at  issue  was  not  of  vast  imi)ortance  to  the  interests 
concerned. 

Q.  But  you  would  advise  your  organization  to  -strike  simply  to  assert  its 
autnority,  would  you  not,  if  there  was  a  principle  involved? — A.  Not  to  assert 
our  authority.  It  the  question  at  issue  was  of  sufScient  importance  to  the 
interests  concerned  I  would  advise  a  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchforp.)  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  fact  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
ability  of  workingmen  to  strike,  and  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  employer  that  a 
strike  might  be  inaugurated,  that  joint  agreements  would  be  rendered  impossi- 
ble?— A.  It  is  a  fact.  a 

S.  You  believe,  then,  that  the  strike  has  done  so  much  in  bringing^  the  employer 
employee  closer  together? — A.  Yes;  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  w  is  the  power 
of  the  workingmen  combined  that  has  alleviated  his  position  frcw  what  he  was 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century  to  the  present  time. 

(J.  What  are  your  methods  of  strikes? — A.  Our  methods  of  strikes,  when  a 
strike  takes  place  with  the  organization,  is  for  us  to  seek  to  have  the  unanimous 
supx)ort  of  the  whole  of  the  miners.  In  some  instances  men  disregard  the  orders 
to  strike  and  continue  to  work.  In  such  cases  we  try  to  influence  those  men  to 
come  out  with  us,  showing  them  wherein  they  are  injuring  us  by  continuing  to 
work  and  dividing  our  force. 

Q.  Is  it  a  common  principle,  recognized  by  both  employers  and  employees  in 
the  mining  trade,  in  a  belt  of  territory,  comi>osed  of  four  or  five  States,  which  is 
known  as  the  central  competitive  field,  that  a  high  price  can  not  exist  in  one  part 
of  that  field  and  a  low  price  in  another;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  same  relative 
price  must  exist  ia  all  parts  of  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  your  organization  is  interested  in  maintaining  that  rela- 
tive price  at  all  times,  as  is  the  operators'  association? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  small  portion  of  that  field,  by  working  at  a  reduced  price,  if  allowed  to 
continue,  will  ultimately  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  whole  field,  will  it  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  boycott— does  your  organization  resort  to  the  boycott  at  any  time? — ^A. 
Yes;  not  in  the  sense  of  a  boycott;  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  reduce  the  output 
of  a  company  by  appealing  to  organized  labor  not  to  patronize.  That  word  boy- 
cott is  a  nttle  strong. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  can  not  boycott  the  product,  can  you? — A.  We  can 
limit  the  output  of  a  mine  considerably  for  local  purposes. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  ever  attempted  to  curtfiil  in  the  market  by  means  of 
the  boycott  the  production  of  nonunion  coal? — ^A.  Yes;  last  year  we  attempted 
that  as  against  the  West  Virginia  cheap  coal  coming  in  there. 

Q.  Was  it  successful?— A.  Partly  so.    It  had  its  effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  blacklist,  what  have  you  to  say  regarding  it? — 
A.  The  blacklist  is  one  of  those  methods  that  is  generally  tried  to  be  kept  under 
the  surface.  Where  a  man  is  discharged  and  goes  around  from  place  to  place 
and  can  not  get  any  work,  sometimes  it  is  found  out;  as  soon  as  thejr  get  his  name, 
after  working  a  day  or  two,  he  is  discharged.  To  find  out  who  did  it  is  a  hard 
matter.  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  give  the  men  the  right  to  prosecute,  if  you 
can  find  it  out.    It  is  practically  impossible  to  find  it  out; 

Q.  You  have  no  such  terms  in  your  organization,  blacklisting  your  members? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  ever  blacklist  the  mine  or  operator? — A.  No;  but 
it  is  the  blacklist  that  we  get. 

Q.  Do  you  in  turn  ever  blacklist  a  mine  to  prevent  miners  working  there?— A. 
No;  we  have  never  attempted  it. 

Q.  Picketing,  patrolling,  and  other  methods  of  influencing  results,  whether  by 
employers  or  employees,  and  sympathetic  strikes — any  sympathetic  strikes? — A. 
In  some  instances,  yes.  Last  year,  when  the  third-pool  strike  of  the  Monongahela 
River  was  going  on,  we  asked  the  miners  in  the  fourth  pool,  who  were  loading 
coal  for  the  operators  in  the  third  pool  who  refused  to  pay  scale  rates,  to  not  load 
any  coal  for  those  oi)erators — practically  a  sympathetic  strike. 
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Q.  How  about  picketing? — ^A.  We  did  some  of  that  in  1897  at  the  New  York 
and  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  OompMiy's  mines.  When  the  miners  persisted  in  work- 
ing up  there  we  went  up  and  tried  to  intercept  them  in  the  morning;  talked  with 
them,  and  tried  to  indace  them  to  stop. 

Q.  Any  violence  used  in  trying  to  prevent  them  from  working? — ^A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  The  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor  nnder  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  operation  of  the  law,  etc. — ^what  have  you  to  say  of  them? — ^A. 
The  imi)ortation  of  foreign  labor  is  very  disagreeable  to  us — ^new  or  foreign  labor 
coming  in  to  take  the  jplaces  of  men  who  are  striking.  Most  of  our  strikes— in  fact, 
the  whole  of  l^em — being  based  on  fair  and  reasonaole  grounds,  to  see  men  brought 
in  from  other  sections,  and  sometimes  other  countries,  has  a  tendency  to  rile  men 
and  throw  the  country  into  trouble  just  at  that  particular  time  and  place. 

Q.  Your  organization  is  not  opposed  to  the  importation  of  those  men  when  an 
employer  finds  it  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  amount  of  labor  he  desires,  is  it? — 
A.  No;  if  everything  is  right,  certainly  not.  We  do  not  object  to  a  foreigner 
coming  in  or  a  new  man  from  another  field,  providing  there  is  work  there  for  nim. 

Q.  Providing  the  labor  of  that  particular  section  is  already  employed,  there  is 
no  trouble  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  operation  of  the  law  forbidding  contract 
labor? — ^A.  We  think  that  the  law  should  be  rigidly  enforced — ^that  no  man  should 
be  brought  into  this  country  under  contract. 

Q.  How  about  bringing  a  man  from  one  State  to  another? — ^A.  If  it  is  an  evil 
from  one  country  to  another,  it  is  just  as  bad  from  one  State  to  another. 

Q.  Conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration,  under  State  law  or  joint  commit- 
tees, temporary  or  permanent — what  is  the  position  of  your  organization  on 
those  questions? — ^A.  Our  organization  is  favorable  to  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion, mutually,  by  joint  committees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  By  law  or  mutual  agreement? — ^A.  No;  not  by  law.  I  do 
not  believe  that  State  or  national  law  for  compulsory  arbitration  would  lelp 
matters  any. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  your  organization  ever  expressed  itself  on  that 
point? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  creation  of  State  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion?— ^A.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  them.  I  am  very  favorable,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen  them  worked. 

Q.  Your  organization  would  be  favorable  to  them,  you  think? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  to  the  injunction  in  strikes,  what  have  you  to  say? — ^A.  Injunctions,  as 
they  have  been  dealt  up  to  us  by  the  courts  of  Allegheny  County,  have  shaken 
the  faith  of  the  laboring  people  m  the  law — ^the  right  of  the  courts  to  issue  an 
injunction  prohibiting  a  man  to  work  or  go  near  a  work  because  it  displeases  the 
employer. 

Q.  Have  these  injunctions  been  used  as  against  the  miners  in  any  of  their  recent 
strikes? — A.  Yes.  I  myself  was  enjoined  two  or  three  different  times  before 
going  on  or  near  the  grounds  of  the  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Com- 
pany's mine  or  property. 

Q.  Enjoined  n'om  committing  some  supposed  crime,  or  enjoined  from  going  on 
the  property? — ^A.  From  going  on  the  projwrty  or  talking  with  the  employees  in 
or  around  that  place. 

Q.  Did  you  contemplate  destroying  the  property  or  committing  any  acts  of 
violence? — ^A.  Never.  I  was  in  that  section  for  a  couple  of  montns,  and  there 
never  was  an  act  of  violence  while  we  were  there.  An  injunction  was  served 
upon  me  before  I  had  ever  gotten  to  the  place.  It  was  an  injunction  restraining 
all  the  officers  of  the  organization. 

Q.  This  was  during  the  strike  of  18&7?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  personal  supervision  of  one  of  the  miners'  camps  during  that 
strike? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it,  or  not,  correct  that  barrels  of  beer  or  barrels  of  whislgr  were  sent  there 
by  some  unknown  parties,  freight  prepaid? — ^A.  Yes;  a  barrel  of  liquor  was  sent 
to  Turtle  Creek. 

Q.  How  many  miners  were  in  that  camp?— A.  We  must  have  had  2,000  or  3,000 
men  some  days. 


Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  as  to  who  sent  the  liquor?— A.  No. 

Q.  Als  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  that  camp,  what  was  your  action  when  that 
barrel  of  liquor  was  received? — A.  I  did  not  receive  the  barrel;  did  not  see  it.  I 
heard  of  it  being  received  at  the  station,  and  issued  orders  to  ship  it  back;  that 
we  wanted  no  liquor  about  the  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  In  whose  name  was  it  shipped?— A.  I  do  not  know  who  it 
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was  shipped  to.  My  information  came  from  newspaper  men,  that  there  was  a 
barrel  of  liquor  at  the  station.  I  said,  ^'  You  go  oack  and  have  that  barrel  of 
liquor  ^nx)ed  away." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Where? — ^A.  To  wherever  it  was  shipped  from;  that 
it  would  not  be  received. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  I  imderstand,  then,  that  without  your  knowing  to 
whom  that  barrel  was  shipped,  you  had  the  power  to  order  it  rfiipped  back? — ^A. 
It  was  shipped,  I  understood,  to  the  camp,  and  as  I  had  charge  of  the  camp,  as 
soon  as  I  was  informed  it  was  there  I  ordered  it  shipped  back;  to  be  returned; 
that  we  would  not  receive  it. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What,  in  your  opinion,  could  have  prompted  the 
shipping  of  that  barrel  of  liquor  by  anybody? — ^A.  If  that  barrel  of  liquor  had 
been  distobuted  among  those  men  it  would  have  been  a  very  easy  matter  for  the 
enemy  to  come  into  the  camp,  if  he  wished  to,  and  pick  a  quarrel,  and  lead  the 
men  on  to  do  something  that  would  not  be  tolerated,  and  would  not  be  done 
without  liquor. 

Q.  Incite  acts  of  lawlessness? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  anjr  of  the  officers  or  aja^ents  of  your  organization  at  any  time  been 
arrested  for  violations  of  injunctions,  to  vour  knowledge,  under  contempt  of 
court? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  they  have;  some  of  our  members. 

Q.  What  was  the  penalty;  do  you  remember? — A.  I  think  they  were  all  finally 
settled  up  in  court  by  paying  the  costs.  There  have  not  been  any  of  the  officers, 
to  my  knowledge,  arrested  for  contempt  of  court,  while  all  of  them,  I  think,  have 
been  served  with  injunctions — ^more  or  less  of  them. 

(^.  The  injunction  is  not  regarded  by  your  organization  as  a  fair  means  employed 
in  influencing  results  during  strikes? — ^A.  No;  it  is  one  of  the  means  they  take  to 
intimidate  the  miners  and  tneir  officers  as  against  any  further  prosecution  of  the 
strike. 

<^.  As  to  the  waffes  and  methods  of  payment,  what  have  you  to  say? — ^A.  I  fully 
believe  that  a  weeKly  pay  should  be  made  in  cash.  It  would  largely  put  the  miner 
in  position  to  keep  away  from  a  company  store.  The  evil  of  tne  company  store 
would  be  abolished. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  any  sliding  scale  in  the  coal  mines? — ^A.  No. 
Would  it  not  be  practicable? — ^A.  Yes;  I  sup^se  it  would. 
It  is  adopted  in  other  countries,  I  believe;  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 
(By  Mr.  Katchfobd.)  To  what  extent  does  the  practice  exist  of  isssuing 
store  oraers  in  the  mining  districts? — A.  To  a  very  great  extent.    Where  the  com- 
pany stores  exist  the  miner  has  to  go  to  the  company  office  and  he  gets  a  coupon 
or  store  order  book,  sometimes  like  one  of  these  monthly  passes  on  a  railroad. 
Different  companies  have  different  methods  of  doing  it.    They  punch  until  every 
figpire  is  gone,  and  they  remain  there  as  a  relic.    They  will  tear  the  coupons  out 
amounting  to  the  purchase,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Is  tms  custom  practiced  generally  in  the  mining  districts,  so  far  as  your 
observation  leads  you  to  believe? — ^A.  Yes;  wherever  the  company  stores  exist. 

(J.  Is  the  company  store  generally  adopted  by  the  operators  in  the  different 
mining  sections? — A.  During  the  last  year  a  large  number  have  been  opened  up, 
and  I  believe  there  are  more  being  contemplated  in  the  Pittsburg  district.  Dur- 
ing 1896  they  were  pretty  much  all  done  away  with,  but  they  come  on  one  after 
another,  until  the  Pittsburg  district  to-day  has  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  Is  that  also  true  of  other  districts? — ^A.  In  the  Connellsville  coke  region 
to-day,  under  H.  C.  Frick's  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  they  have  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  eighteen  or  twenty  stores,  termed  the  Union  Supplies  Companies,  and  I 
know  that  provisions,  compared  with  prices  where  I  live,  are  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  higher  in  the  company  stores  than  in  the  stores  around  our  section;  that  is, 
individual  stores.    There  is  no  company  store  where  I  work. 

Q.  Do  the  minine  companies  operatmg  those  stores  ususdly  own  or  lease  the 
lands  u^n  which  tne  mines  and  stores  are  located? — ^A.  In  some  instances  large 
companies,  stich  as  H.  C.  Frick  &  Co.,  own  pretty  much  the  surface  as  well  as  the 
mine.  There  are  some  places  where  the  companies  will  actually  prohibit  a  huck- 
ster going  into  the  place,  and  if  they  see  a  box  of  groceries  or  anything  else  go  to 
a  man,  they  inquire  the  reason,  and  sometimes  it  causes  his  discharge. 

Q.  Is  the  existence  of  these  stores  in  the  mining  communities  in  any  case  neces- 
sary or  indispensable  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  mine?— A.  No,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity was  given  for  an  individual  to  come  in  and  run  a  store.  There  are  many 
applicants  for  such  opportunities. 

Q.  Is  that  opportunity  denied  individuals? — ^A.  Yes;  where  they  own  the  sur- 
face, certainly. 

Q.  Where  ihere  is  no  other  store  in  the  mining  community,  miners  are  obliged 
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to  deal  in  the  store  operated  by  the  company — ^where  there  is  no  other  store  con- 
venient enongh  to  buy  any  goods? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  the  employer  directly  or  indirectly 
brought  influence  on  a  workingman  to  deal  in  the  store,  or  punished  a  working- 
man  for  his  failure  to  deal  in  the  store? — ^A.  Yes.  In  years  gone  by  we  established 
in  our  section  a  cooperative  store,  and  the  manager  of  the  company  store  came  to 
the  manager  of  our  cooperative  Btore  and  told  him  if  he  did  not  pui  the  prices 
away  up  where  it  waspossible  for  them  to  live,  that  he  would  CTVLsh  us  out  of  the 
business.  He  says,  * '  We  can  do  it,  mind  you.  If  you  doubt  my  word,  just  watch 
our  delivery  wagon."  We  pursued  our  course,  and  of  course  times  came  around 
in  1807  when  the  company  practically  abolished  its  company  store  in  that  section. 
The  cooperative  store  sold  from  15  to  20  per  cent  less  than  the  company  store  did 
in  that  section  at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Generally,  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  are  these  mines 
near  villages? — A.  Well,  generally  speaking,  yes. 

Q.  And  in  these  villages  are  general  stores? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  miners  to  supply  themselves  from  these  village 
stores? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  huckstering  or  delivery  wagons  through  those 
districts  there  selling  vegetables  and  meats  and  everything  of  that  kind? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  Have  you  any  companies  in  mind  in  which  huckster 
wagons  or  delivery  wagons  were  forbidden  to  sell  goods  to  the  miners  where  the 
company  stores  exist?— A.  To-day  at  H.  K.  Wick's  works  at  Wickhaven,  there 
are  notices  up  on  the  boards  on  the  roads  going  into  the  company  houses,  that 
hucksters  and  trespassers  will  be  prosecuted  according  to  law;  prohibited  from 
going  in  or  around  the  company  houses. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Farquhar.)  Are  hucksters  licensed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Licensed  for  trade  in  the  districts,  on  the  public  highways,  and  in  the  streets 
and  villages? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  not,  however,  mines  in  isolated  places  where  it  would  not  be  even 
advantageous  to  consumers  to  go  long  distances,  and  they  would  perforce  have  to 
trade  in  the  company  stores? — A.  Yes;  there  are  isolated  cases  of  that  kind. 

Q.  For  instance,  in  the  opening  of  new  mines  in  new  fields  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  put  up  tenement  houses  and  comx)any  stores? — ^A,  Yes;  in  some  cases; 
very  few. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  make  the  stiitemont  here  that  the  men  that  trade  at  those 
stores  have  not  one  word  to  say  as  to  the  prices  of  the  g(M)ds  that  are  sold  in  those 
stores? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  they  are  thoroughly  under  the  control  of  the  owners  of  the  mines? — 
A.  Entirely  so,  yes. 

Q.  Are  those  stores  usually  owned  by  the  owners  of  mines  or  are  they  8tart<Kl 
by  paiiies  who  are  in  interest  with  the  owners  of  the  mines? — A.  There  are  some 
places  where  the  owner  has  them  entirely;  there  are  other  places  where  he  will 
get  someone  else  to  run  the  store,  and  he  will  get  10  per  cent  for  stopping  the 
money  from  the  oflBce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  ever  known  of  an  instance  in  which  a  coal 
proiiucer  or  operator  failed  to  secure  all  the  labor  he  needed  at  any  new  mine 
that  he  might  open,  even  though  he  built  no  tenement  houses  and  opened  no 
stores? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  already  cases  where  they  can  not  ^et  all  the  lab-  -r 
they  want— in  isolated  cases,  where  there  are  no  houses.  That  is  only  a  matter 
of  time;  if  he  does  that  the  man  will  have  to  build  himself  a  place.  Genertilly 
the  miners,  if  they  get  the  opportunity  at  all,  would  rather  have  no  company 
houses. 

Q.  Is  the  building  of  company  houses  and  the  opening  of  stores  indispensable 
to  the  operation  of  mines  in  every  case? — A.  No;  not  in  every  case. 

Q.  You  believe  that  in  every  case  the  mines  can  be  operated  without  either? — 
A.  Either,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  could  open  a  mine  in  almost  any  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  get  all  the  labor  you  would  want  in  it  whether  the  company  store 
was  there  or  a  tenement  house? — ^A.  In  a  short  space  of  time;  yes. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  walking  distance  from  near  villages  and  markets? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Speaking  of  the  tenement  house  and  the  store  and 
the  supposed  evils  of  which  the  miners  complain,  what,  in  your  jud«nent,  is  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  trade,  both  from  the  miners'  standpoint  and  the  operators' 
standpoint? — ^A.  The  greatest  evil  to  my  mind  that  the  miner  has  to  contend 
with  is  the  screen.    There  are  so  many  intricacies  connected  with  it  and  so  many 
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advantages  taken  of  it  that  it  gives  the  miner  more  tronhle  than  any  other  single 
thing. 

Q.  Differences  in  wage  schedules  in  different  States  and  sections? — A.  The  dif- 
ferent wa^^e  scales  in  different  sections  are  formed  according  to  market  prices 
and  the  condition  of  the  coal.  Various  seams  of  coal  have  more  or  less  difficul- 
ties, and  as  a  result  different  prices,  but  they  have  all  the  same  tendency  toward 
about  the  same  eai*ning  power  i>er  man. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  relative  social  condition  of  labor  for  the 
past  50  yeai-s? — A.  I  believe  that  the  social  condition  of  the  laboring  man  to-day 
IS  much  better  than  it  was  50  years  ago. 

Q.  What  has  improved  the  social  condition,  in  your  opinion? — ^A.  The  shorter 
workday  gives  the  miner  and  workingman  generally  an  opportunity  to  study,  to 
elevate  himself.  As  a  result,  the  more  knowledge  he  gets  the  higher  the  stand- 
ard ;  he  is  desiring  to  better  his  social  condition  as  the  number  increases  and  the 
conditions  improve. 

Q.  The  shorter  workday  has  been  secured  by  your  organization,  has  it  not? — 
A.  True,  through  each  other. 

Q.  Then  your  organization  is  one  of  the  influences? — ^A.  The  whole  of  the 
influence;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  the  miners'  organization  ever  gained  shorter 
hours  through  State  legislation? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  has  been  simply  by  the  cooperation  of  the  owners  and  others  in  general 
conference? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  ([By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  can  you  say  of  the  rates  of  wages  during  your 
experience,  during  the  past  50  years? — A.  To  go  back  50  years,  they  have  fluctu- 
ated very  much.  They  are  better  to-day,  I  believe,  considerably,  than  they  were 
50  vears  ago  in  the  mining  industry. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  Deen  in  the  Pittsburg  district? — ^A.  I  have  been  in  the 
Pittsburg  district  for  a  little  over  17  years. 

Q.  How  are  they  as  compared  with  17  years  ago? — A.  They  are  not  nearly  as 
high  to-day  as  they  were  then. 

Q.  What' price  per  ton  did  you  receive,  if  you  can  recollect? — A.  I  think  about 
$1.05  per  ton,  or  4  cents  a  bushel. 

CJ.  What  is  the  price  now? — A.  To-day  it  is  66  cents  per  ton  over  li  inch 
screens ;  that  is  one-sixth  of  the  screen  less.    It  was  H  inch  screen  then. 

Q.  Influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages ;  anything  to  say  on  that? — A.  Well, 
the  influence  of  organized  labor  has  a  tendency  to  get  better  wages ;  that  is  one 
of  its  prime  objects. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Previous  to  your  system  of  conferences  did  not  all 
your  rise  in  wages  come  from  strikes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  then  it  has  become  a  matter  of  mutual  agreement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Was  not  a  reduction  during  those  days  usually 
resisted  by  a  strike?— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  To-day  is  the  same  true? — ^A.  No;  we  have  conceded  reductions,  large  reduc- 
tions, by  our  organization. 

Q.  Employment,  increased  or  decreased  number  of  employees,  the  unemployed. 
Have  you  anything  to  say  on  that  topic? — A.  No.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
not  very  many  unemployed,  I  believe.  The  work  is  generally  fair  and  men  are  in 
demand. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  effects  of  the  employment  of  children? — A.  The 
effects  of  employment  of  children  are  largely  minimized  in  the  coal  mining  in 
Pennsylvania.  We  have  a  law  there  prohibiting  children  until  in  their  teens.  I 
think  it  is  12  years  at  which  the  law  says  he  can  go  in,  but  the  school  law  inter- 
feres there  and  says  until  he  is  15  years  of  age  lie  has  to  go  to  school.  Conse- 
quently we  have  not  much  evil  effect  from  child  labor  in  the  mines;  but  I  Well 
remember  when  there  was  lots  of  it,  and  I  well  remember  it  had  a  very  injurious 
effect. 

Q.  Which  do  you  regard  as  the  best  law  for  all  concerned,  the  12-year  limit  or 
a  higher  limit? — A.  Fifteen  years. 

Q.  Seasonal  causes,  I  presume,  operate  largely  in  your  business  as  causes  of 
ii-regular  employment?— A.  Yes;  we  have  the  season  of  lake  na^^gation,  for 
instance,  when  tne  lakes  are  open— just  coming  on  this  season — when  all  the  men 
are  generally  employed. 

Q.  Ship  largely  from  the  central  coal  fields  to  the  northwestern  markets? — ^A. 
To  the  northwestern  markets. 

Q.  River  shipments  also? — A.  River  shipments  when  the  water  is  in  a  navigable 
state.  They  ship  large  quantities  of  coal  down  the  Monongahela  River  to  the 
lower  markets. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  it  not  usual  there  to  have  the  coal  shipments  on  the 
lakes  about  the  last? — A.  If  everything  is  going  on  x)eaceably  and  fair,  I  think 
that  they  generally  try  to  ship  it  during  the  whole  ol  the  season,  but  we  havo  seen — 
last  year,  for  instance — where  they  hold  off  the  season  very  late,  and  make  the 
larger  shipments  in  the  back  end  of  the  season. 

Q.  Was  that  to  make  a  poor  market  in  the  West  and  bring  the  supply  in  late  in 
the  season? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  contemplated  for  a  reduction,  for  getting  the  coal 
at  a  reduced  rate  that  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.BATCHFORD.)  The  average  number  of  days  employed  during  the 
year? — ^A.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  miners  will  average  200  days  per  year. 

Q.  Hours  of  labor  in  the  several  States;  Sunday  labor? — ^A.  The  hours  of  labor  in 
our  section  is  8  hours.  We  have  some  little  Sunday  labor;  machine  mines,  where 
the  machines  ftre  run  night  and  day.  Coal  loaded  out  on  Saturday  leaves  bare 
places,  and  men  will  go  in  on  Sunday  night  and  cut  coal;  that  is,  a  smidl  portion 
of  them.  There  are  not  many  and  it  is  not  in  all  mines.  In  slack  times  they  gen- 
erally can  get  along  without.  i 

O.  Is  this  Sunday  labor  agreeable  to  the  men  employed? — ^A.  If  they  object  to 
it  they  lose  their  positions;  they  either  have  to  do  it  or  go. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  position  of  your  organization  on  Sunday 
labor? — ^A.  It  is  not  favorable;  we  are  opposed  to  Sunday  labor. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  shorter  workday,  its  effect,  the  economic  and 
social  arguments  against  it;  what  have  you  to  say  on  that? — ^A.  The  shorter  work- 
day is  a  blessing  to  the  country  as  well  as  the  individual.  Everybody  is  bene- 
fitted by  it  by  raising  the  standard  of  intelligence.  I  approve  of  the  shorter  work- 
day in  all  branches  of  labor.  I  believe  that  the  ability  to  produce  is  so  much 
lai^er  than  the  ability  to  consume  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  tax  the  laboring 
people  to  work  so  long  and  produce  so  much  more  than  we  can  consume  in  a 
given  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  not  think  that  a  mine  is  probably  as  severe  a 
test  on  tne  physical  energies  of  a  man  as  any  trade  there  is  in  this  country? — ^A. 
The  coal  mine,  to  my  mind,  taxes  the  physical  ability  of  a  man  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  trades.  They  are  barred  from  the  sun  and  pure  air,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  stay  in  a  mine  more  than  8  hours. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  mines  and  the  hard  work,  have  they 
not  been,  in  the  main,  the  reasons,  both  in  Eurox)e  and  this  country,  why  the  hours 
have  been  shortened  and  will  be  shortened? — ^A.  Yes. 


Q.  It^is  as  inuch  a  physicalas  a  moral  reason? — ^A.  Yes. 


( By  Mr.  Ratchford".  )  The  operation  of  existing  laws  as  to  screens,  company 
stores,  etc. ;  have  you  any  laws  in  the  different  States  touching  ui)on  these  sub- 
jects?— A.  We  have  no  screen  law.  Custom  or  agreement  has  established  a  uni- 
form screen  of  72  sux>erficial  feet,  with  rod,  bar,  flat  surface,  with  sufficient  bevels 
to  keep  the  screen  in  good  working  order;  but  there  is  no  law,  and  there  are  some 
violations  even  of  this  agreement.  I  have  mentioned  this  mine  at  Wickhaven, 
where  the  screen  to-day  stands  80  feet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  space  between  the  bars?— A.  An  inch  and  a 
quarter  between  the  bars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Was  there  a  law  in  your  State  totally  abolishing  the 
screen  Uiat  has  been  declared  unconstitutional? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  coal  that  the  miners  mine  screened  before  it  is  credited  to  their 
account? — ^A.  Yes.  The  miner  loads  his  coal  into  the  wagon  and  sends  it  out.  It 
is  dumped  over  the  screen.  The  big  coal  that  goes  over  the  top  of  the  screen  goes 
into  a  bin  and  is  weighed  there.  The  slack  is  taken  out;  there  are  sometimes  two 
or  three  different  gr^es  of  coal  made  out  of  the  screenings. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  entire  product  will  pass  through  the  meshes  or  bars 
of  the  screen?— A.  I  think  that  the  committee  that  undertook  that  job  proved  that 
39  per  cent  did. 

(J.  Who  composed  this  committee? — ^A.  William  Dodgje,  the  vice-president  of 
the  miners,  and  Uriah  Billingham,  a  member  of  the  execunve  board  for  the  miners. 
I  think  liir.  Schluederberg  was  one  of  the  committee  for  the  operators,  with  sev- 
eral other  gentlemen. 

Q.  It  was  a  joint  committee  of  both  the  miners  and  the  operators?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  this  89  "per  cent  that  passes  through  the  screens,  what  disposition  is 
made  of  it?— A.  All  of  the  nut  coal  is  sold.  The  nut  coal  for  domestic  purposes 
is  practically  as  good  as  the  screened  lump.  For  many  i)eople  they  would  prefer 
to  nave  it  to  havmg  the  big  lumps  to  black  up.  I  think  the  difference  is  not  very 
much — the  difference  of  price  between  the  nut  and  the  lump  coal.  Slack,  of 
course,  is  rated  away  down  much  less.  The  different  markets  have  different 
prices  for  those  grades  of  coal;  they  vary. 
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Q.  The  contention  of  your  organization  is  not  to  abolish  the  screen  so  much  as 
to  weigh  the  coal  before  it  is  screened  and  "p&j  the  miner  a  common  price  per  ton 
for  it;  an  agreed  price. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  allow,  of  course,  the  operator  to  screen  it  and  fit  it  for  the  market  as 
he  thinks  best? — ^A.  Yes. 

<).  In  case  this  is  aereed  to,  or  where  it  has  been  agreed  to  in  any  case,  has  the 
miners'  organization  been  willing  to  cut  down  the  tonnage  price  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  screening? — A.  We  are  willing  to  deal.  We  have  two  prices.  We 
get  42.66  cents  for  run  of  mine  price  to-day,  and  66  cents  per  ton  for  screened  coal. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  favor  cooperation? — Yes;  we  favor  cooperative 
production. 

Q.  Any  other  form  of  production? — ^A.  Profit  sharing.  There  is  a  thing  that, 
to  my  mind,  would  interest  every  man,  where  the  producer  is  to  get  a  share  of 
the  profits.  It  interests  every  employee  to  bring  all  out  of  the  business  that  there 
is  in  it.  Cooperation  is  just  the  same,  to  my  mmd,  only  in  a  different  form.  The 
same  end  is  ootained. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cooperative  mining  plants  now  that  you  call  to  mind? — A. 
No;  we  have  some  in  name;  but  in  purpose  really  their  chances  of  success  are 
limited;  and  l^ey  have  actually  operated  against  the  best  interests  of  the  mine, 
where  it  is  cooperative  in  name  but  not  in  practice. 

Q.  What  is  tne  effect  of  immigration  on  the  mining  industry? — A.  The  effect 
of  immigration  on  the  mining  industry  has  been  injurious  to  a  large  extent. 
Men  without  regard  to  education,  morals,  or  anything  else  have  been  brought 
into  the  mines,  and  the  |>erson  that  has  been  vnlling  to  put  up  with  the  lowest 
conditions  that  were  possible  for  a  human  being  to  exist  under  nas  been  the  man 
that  has  been  preferred  in  some  instances,  and  can  get  employment,  when  a  good, 
practical,  skilled  miner  has  been  refused.  I  mind  one  instance,  where  I  went  and 
asked  for  employment  in  the  Standard  mine  at  Mount  Pleasant,  a  very  large  con- 
cern, the  mine  being  known  to  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  gas,  and  every 
man  required  to  work  with  a  safety  lamp.  I  saw  four  gentlemen  get  work  of  the 
superintendent  when  he  had  refused  me  half  an  hour  before. 

Q.  What  reasons  do  you  assign  for  that? — A.  I  think  that  these  men  were  more 
humble  in  appearance,  and  would  put  up  with  conditions  that  I  would  object  to; 
but  finally  I  got  employment.  I  went  down  the  cage  with  those  men  the  next 
day.  Each  one  of  them  had  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  going  into  a  gassy  mine;  never 
had  seen  a  lamp  before,  and  wanted  to  get  a  light,  and  they  commenced  to  pick 
the  wick  away  up.  They  were  going  in  there,  taking  the  risk  of  every  other 
man's  life,  who  i^  depending  upon  the  action  of  each  individual  that  goes  in 
there. 

(By  "Mx,  Smyth.)  Are  you  a  native  of  this  country? — ^A.  No;  I  am  not. 
When  did  you  come  to  America? — ^A.  1881. 
Are  you  a  naturalized  citizen? — A.  Yes. 

Still  you  would  be  willing  now  to  close  the  doors  to  other  immigrants  com- 
ing' into  this  country? — ^A.  No;  I  would  not;  I  am  willing  to  raise  the  wickets 
some. 

Q.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  about  regulating  immigration? — A.  That 
an  immigrant  coming  in  here  should  be  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  intelligence; 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  read  and  vmte  the  English  language. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  satisfied  with  his  being  able  to  read  and  write  the  lan- 
guage of  his  own  country? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  would  be  prohibitory,  then,  that  far? — ^A.  As  far  as  the  immigrants 
from  the  Continent  oi  Europe  are  concerned. 

Q.  Would  it  not  leave  the  door  open  then  only  to  Great  Britain? — ^A.  Not  nec- 
essarily. It  would  set  the  people  of  these  other  countries  to  educate  their  intended 
immigrants  up  to  that  standard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Do  you  take  the  broad  view  that  there  is  enough  of 
unemployed  labor  locally  in  this  country  without  further  immigration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  restriction  would  only  be  temx>orary  instead  of  per- 
manent?— ^A.  Yes;  until  conditions  change  according  to  the,needs  of  industry. 

Q.  Are  you  troubled  with  what  is  called  padrone  or  contract  labor  in  Pennsyl- 
vania at  present? — ^A.  We  have  this:  There  is  contract  labor  to-day;  that  is,  those 
men  working  for  the  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal  Company  to-day  are 
working  under  a  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchpord.)  Does  the  non-English-speaking  class  of  immigrants 
follow  mining  more  than  other  trades,  or  less,  to  your  knowledge? — A.  I  do  not 
know.  I  think  it  is  generally  unskilled  labor,  and  they  earn  more  money  if  they 
can  get  into  the  mines  at  all. 

<5;  Does  that  class  follow  mining  more  than  the  other? — ^A.  I  think  they  follow 
mining  more. 
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C^.  In  treating  with  this  class  through  your  organization  do  you  experience  any 
diftiulty  in  having  the  men  observe  your  rules  and  follow  a  strike  order  as  Amer- 
i(^an  miners  would  follow  it,  simply  regarding  it  as  a  fair  difference  of  opinion 
between  employer  and  employee  that  is  going  to  be  fought  out  along  peaceable 
lines,  or  do  they  regard  it  as  something  more  in  the  nature  of  a  hostile  uprising? — 
A.  They  are  not  as  pejiceablo  in  strikes.  When  you  get  them  to  strike  their  con- 
ception is  to  take  things  by  force.  Nine  cases  out  of  ten  when  any  trouble  arises 
it  is  these  people  that  are  the  cause  of  it. 

Q.  Have  they  any  knowledge  of  the  wages  that  are  i)aid,  or  ought  to  be  paid, 
for  the  standard  of  living? — A.  No;  they  never  speak  of  the  standard  of  living. 
If  they  are  satisfied,  whether  the  organization  wants  them  to  or  not,  they  are 
going  to  do  as  they  please.  They  have  at  some  times  actually  made  attempts 
upon  the  lives  of  the  officers  of  the  organization  when  the  officers  have  advocated 
certain  peaceable  methods. 

Q.  Have  you  quite  a  number  of  those  people  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  their  homes  as  compared  with  American  miners? 
Have  they  families  usually? — A.  Some  of  them;  yes.  We  have  in  our  section 
company,  houses,  14  by  16,  four  rooms,  or  two  rooms  14  by  16,  and  two  12  by  14. 
I  have  known  as  high  as  23  in  one  of  these  houses. 

Q.  Twenty-three  men? — A.  Twenty- three  men,  a  woman,  and  two  or  three 
children.  They  will  sometimes  arrange  it  with  the  man  of  the  house.  The  man 
of  the  house,  boarding  boss,  takes  them,  and  the  woman  works  for  the  whole  of 
them,  and  the  boarding  boss  buys  the  whole  of  their  meat  with  one  book.  That 
book  has  set  down  under  each  what  is  bought,  and  each  man  pays  the  division, 
whatever  that  part  is. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  ever  taken  action  in  any  of  its  conventions  either 
encouraging  or  in  favor  of  restricting  immigration,  or  touching  the  immigration 
question? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  the  organization  has  taken  jiart  other  than 
to  advise  against  the  contract.    I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  public-school  facilities  in  the 
several  States,  and  suitability  to  the  needs  of  the  working  people? — A.  In  Penn- 
sylvania (that  is  all  1  know  much  of)  we  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  public 
sch(X)ls;  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  that  regard. 

We  are  very  anxious  tnat  an  employers'  liability  law  should  be  passed.  It  is 
something  that  is  needed.  A  man  who  offers  his  services  for  the  production  and 
advancement  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  if  at  the  time  of  accident  or  death  that 
trade  may  not  be  able  to  lake  care  of  its  own  men,  they  are  helpless. 

Sanitary  and  personal-safety  laws:  We  believe  that  the  best  sanitary  conditions 
that  could  be  gotten  should  be  had.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  money  well  saved 
in  the  Bhax>e  of  putting  in  inferior  sanitary  conditions. 

Mine-insi)ection  laws,  we  have  not  very  much  to  complain  of.  Check  weigh- 
man  laws:  As  long  as  coal  has  to  be  weighed  we  think  that  the  check  Welshman 
should  have  a  right  to  see  that  every  ]X)und  of  coal  that  is  in  a  car  is  credited  to 
the  miner.  The  check  weighman  there  is  limited  to  some  extent  in  that  he  has 
not  the  right  to  demand  that  the  scales  be  tested  as  freely  and  fully  as  he  ought 
to.  They  claim  that  the  check  weighman  can  only  test  the  scales  at  convenient 
times;  that  he  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  mine.  If  a  party  is  so 
desirous — ^and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  find  that  at  places  that  is  so — the  scales 
can  be  doctored  with  a  touch,  and  as  long  as  that  coal  is  there  the  check  weigh- 
man has  no  right  to  ask  that  they  be  adjusted.  The  coal  is  there,  and  to  stop  to 
ask  that  the  scales  be  adjusted  and  t-ested  would  interfere  with  the  running  of 
the  mine,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  operators  to  keep  the  coal  standing  at  the 
screen  all  the  time,  so  that  it  is  only  in  the  morning  and  evening  that  the  testing 
can  be  done,  and  in  one  second  the  scales  can  be  knocked  out  of  gear.  We  have 
another  system  where  it  si)eaks  of  coal  being  weighed  or  measured.  The  system 
that  prevails  in  the  coke  region  is  by  measurement.  Wagons  are  built  to  hold  3 
tons  of  coal,  or  in  that  neighborhood.  They  are  built  narrow  at  the  bottom  and 
big  or  wide  at  the  top.  Under  the  system  of  measurement  they  demand  that  a 
hump  be  put  on  the  top  of  the  wagon  at  the  pits,  and  if  that  hump  is  not  up  to 
the  liking  of  the  officials  in  power  the  man  is  su8X)ended — told  that  he  is  docked 
for  a  slack  wagon.  The  same  man  that  only  wants  to  scale  to  the  full  of  the 
wagon  is  notified  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  sometimes  discharged  entirely 
if  he  will  not  comply  with  the  laws  that  are  laid  down.  We  believe  that  all  coal 
should  be  weighed  and  not  measured,  and  that  coal  should  be  weighed  before  it 
is  screened,  and  the  check  weighman  should  have  the  right  to  test  the  scales 
whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  something  wrong,  whether  it 
interferes  with  the  running  of  the  mine  at  that  time  or  not. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Suppose  the  miners  wanted  to  change  the  scales  and 
have  them  tested  af)out  fifteen  or  twenty  times  a  day? — A.  If  the  check  weighman 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  scale  was  out  of  gear,  I  believe  that  it  would  only  be 
reasonable  and  fair  that  it  should  be  tested. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  they  cheat  you  with  regard  to  weights? — ^A. 
Yes. 


Q,  Have  you  definite  proof  of  it? — ^A.  Yes. 


Just  give  any  definite  proof  of  it? — ^A.  Well,  we  sent  Mr.  Steen  to  State 
prison  for  it,  but  through  some  technicality  of  the  law  he  was  let  out. 

(j.  That  is  one  instance.  Have  you  any  other  instances  in  that  regard  to  offer? 
Mind,  you  make  the  general  charge. — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  made  a  general 
charge.    I  am  telling  you  the  possibility. 

O.  We  do  not  want  possibilities,  but  facts. — ^A.  Well,  I  could  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  every  operator  cheats 
in  weight? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  to  point  out  an  instance,  and  have  pointed  it  out;  and 
now,  if  there  is  any  further  proof  required,  would  you  refer  the  commission  to  the 
investigation  of  the  legislative  committee  of  Pennsylvania? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  order  that  the  position  of  the  or^nization  that  Mr.  McKay  represents  here 
may  be  more  thoroughly  understood,  I  want  to  ask  him  one  or  two  questions. 
Many  things  have  been  brought  out  in  the  testimony  to-day  that  would  lead  men 
without  his  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  mining  trade  to  believe  that  there 
are  many  injustices  practiced.  I  want  to  ask  if  it  is  not  a  fact,  in  his  experience, 
that  the  average  coal  operator  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact  wants  to  treat 
his  men  fairly,  as  much  so  as  in  other  trades,  allowing  for  a  fair  difference  of 
opinion  to  exist  as  between  him  and  those  men  or  their  representatives? — ^A.  Yes; 
generally  speskking. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  the  small  oi)erators,  even  the  single  operator,  such 
as  you  refer  to  in  the  De  Armitt  case,  who  has  a  large  production,  can  do  more 
injury  to  the  coal  trade  from  the  standx)oint  of  the  miners,  than  twenty  operators 
can  dogood,  who  have  a  production  equally  as  large? — A.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Q.  That  being  true,  then  we  are  to  understand  that  your  organization  has  no 
fight  against  the  operators  as  a  whole? — ^A.  No;  not  as  a  whole. 

Q.  And  that  in  most  cases  the  operators  join  hands  with  the  minei*s'  organiza- 
tion to  try  to  reach  the  evils  and  remedy  them? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

( Whereui)on  the  commission  took  a  recess  till  2  o'clock. ) 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Allegfieny, 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
otner  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Edward  McKay. 

Sworn  and  subsciibed  before  me  this  5th  day  of  July,  1899. 

H.  R.  McPherson,  J.  P. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  12, 1899, 

TESTIMOirY  OF  GEORGE  W.  SGHLUEDERBEBG, 

Coal-viine  operator ,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  commission  met  at  2.20  p.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
George  W.  Schluederberg, coal-mine  operator,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  testified,  the  topical 
plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  being  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Where  are  you  operating? — ^A.  We  are  operating  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  on  the  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  known 
as  the  **  Pan  Handle."  We  are  also  operating  a  little  east  of  that,  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  on  the  Wheeling  Division,  and  are  operating  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Main  Division,  just  west  of  the  Connellsville  dis- 
trict, and  we  are  operating  to  the  north,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  known  as  the  Pittsburg  and  Western. 

Q.  Just  generally?— A.  In  the  Pittsburg  district.  We  have  three  localities,  of 
twelve  mines:  The  First  Pool  Monongahela  Gas  Coal  Company,  the  Pittsburg 
Consolidated  Coal  Company,  the  Robbins  Coal  Mining  Company,  the  Willow 
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Grove  Coal  Mining  Ck>mpany,  the  Midway  Block  Coal  Companv,  the  Oak  Ridge 
Coal  Companv,  the  Roblnns  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  the  Pittsbnrgand  Chicago 
Gtes  Coal  Coal  Company,  the  Waverly  Coal  and  Coke  Company. 

Q.  What  is  the  nmnber  of  miners  you  employ?— A.  About  2,000. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  growth  and  general  results  of  trade  unions  in  your 
pATt  of  the  State  and  community? — ^A.  Trade  unions,  in  my  early  ezx)erience, 
which  was  some  80  years  ago,  were  very  overbearing  and  caused  a  ^^reat  deal  of 
embarrassment;  but  in  later  years,  since  there  has  been  a  closer  commg  together 
between  the  laboring  men  and  employers,  our  dealings  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
with  the  organization  known  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  been  very  satis- 
factory. In  the  early  days  of  the  mining  industry  thin^  were  in  rather  a  crude 
state.  We  have  learned  much ,  both  operator  and  miner ,  m  coming  together  in  our 
annual  or  interstate  meetings.  We  have  worked  in  a  harmonious  way  on  lines 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration;  have  never  had  to  resort  to  arbitration,  but  have 
always  arrived  at  results  by  merely  consulting,  becoming  acquainted  with  one 
anothers'  condition,  and  agreeing  ui>on  terms.  That  is  my  experience  in  the  Pitts- 
burg district;  and  as  far  as  labor  unions  are  concerned,  the  only  drawback  to  those 
who  recognize  them  in  a  manner,  is  that  they  are  not  strong  enough  or  able  to 
enforce  conditions  in  competitive  districts,  and  thereby  we  labor  under  more  or  less 
disadvantage,  for  the  reason  that  we  asree,  and  are  in  a  manner  bound  to  do  certain 
thinjop,  follow  out  certain  lines  that  others  in  surrounding  districts  and  surround- 
ing States  are  not  called  upon  to  do,  and  at  times  it  makes  it  a  hardship  to  oper- 
ate on  the  lines  that  we  do. 

CJ.  Where  is  your  chief  trouble  at  present  from  that  competition? — ^A.  The 
chief  trouble  lies  within  our  own  Pittsour^  district  and  West  Virginia. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  mining  industry  in  the  Pittsburg 
district  who  are  members  of  trade  unions? — ^A.  I  am  not  well  informed  on  that; 
my  opinion  is  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  miners  of  the  Pittsburg  district  are, 
properly  speaking,  members  of  the  labor  organization — are  proper  members — but 
the  miners  in  the  entire  district  are  controlled  by  them;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  case 
of  any  question  arising  whereby  the  organized  ho&Td.  takes  a  certain  stand,  there 
is  no  trouble  in  having  the  nonaffiliated  falling  right  in  line  and  following  out 
their  dictates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  What  are  the  competing  markets  as  against  the  Pitts- 
burg district  and  otiier  districts  that  you  know  of  as  an  operator? — A.  The  market 
of  tne  Pittsburg  district  for  8  months  of  the  year  is  by  rail  and  water;  from  the 
mines  by  rail  to  the  ports  of  Lake  Erie,  from  there  to  the  Northwest,  taking  per- 
haps 5,000,000  tons  during  that  8  montiis  in  the  year.  That  is  a  competitive  point 
for  the  coals  for  the  Nortnwest— by  which  I  mean  landing  places — Duluth,  West 
Superior;  and  from  there  it  is  distributed  all  over  the  Northwest.  Those  cities 
have  a  competitive  market  for  the  Pittsburg  district,  the  Ohio  coal,  and  a  part  of 
the  Indiana  coal,  and  largely  Illinois  coal;  Illinois  coals  having  this  advantage, 
that  they  are  nearer  to  the  market  and  can  reach  there  hj  all  rail;  we  can  not. 
It  is  also  a  market  that  is  sought  and  taken  by  West  Virffinia,  a  comparatively 
new  country  without  any  system,  where  men  do  as  they  please,  as  we  did  in  the 
Pittsburg  district  years  a^o;  where  men  are  paid  lower  wa^es  and  are  not  fairly 
treated;  and  railroads  make  lower  rates  and  run  that  coal  into  what  we  call  our 
market  or  our  competing  point,  and  it  is  in  that  way  a  disturbinj|[  factor. 

Q.  Is  it  so  that  there  is  an  arrangement  among  the  producers  in  the  Pittsburg 
district  for  a  division  of  markets,  or  are  you  all  competitors? — ^A.  We  are  all  com- 
X)etitors  with  one  another,  which  is  an  unfortunate  condition. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  low  wages  and  the  less  orf^anized  features  of  bodies 
in  the  West  Virginia  mines  give  them  that  opportunity  to  compete  as  against 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  coal,  the  Pittsburg  coal,  say,  in  the  Chicago  market? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  low  wages  would  be  a  controlling  factor,  and  probably  the  discrimina- 
tion of  rates? — A.  Those  are  the  conditions,  the  low  and  unsystematic  wage  rate, 
and  a  low  railroad  rate  as  compared  with  others.  That  coal  not  only  becomes  a 
competitor  in  the  markets  of  the  extreme  Northwest,  but  also  in  the  markets  of 
Chicago  and  points  a  little  east  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  know  if  the  railroads  are  interested  in  those 
West  Virginia  mines,  or  what  are  the  reasons  for  the  discriminations? — ^A.  So  far 
as  knowing,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are.  I  think,  in  some  cases,  to  begin 
with,  these  roads  are  opened  up  into  regions  where  they  have  no  earning  power, 
and  are  all  depending  upon  tnis  coal,  and  1  think  the  road  considers  it  to  its 
interest  to  haul  the  coal  at  a  rate  which  will  put  it  into  the  market,  in  order  to 
get  the  road  business  and  an  income,  and  I  think,  in  addition  to  that,  at  times 
officers  of  the  roads  are  interested;  now,  that  I  do  not  know,  I  simply  think  that. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  there  fineness  in  the  quality  of  the  coal— better 
quality  or  different  quality— that  would  lead  to  its  driving  you  out  of  these  com- 
petitive points  named?— A.  As  far  as  the  Pittsburg  coal  is  concerned,  no.  There 
is  not  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  vein  of  coal  so  well  located  or  complete,  and  so 
regular,  and  that  can  be  so  well  mined,  as  Pittsburg  coal.  Then  coming  to  the 
qualityof  the  coal,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  surx>assed.  I  think  the  coal  coming 
n*om  West  Vrnnnia  is  inferior  to  our  coal, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  Please  explain  whether  coal  is  mined  and  weighed 
on  the  same  basis  in  West  Virginia  as  it  is  in  competing  States? — ^A.  It  is  not.  I 
have  information  from  there  that  was  gathered  i)articularly  for  the  information 
of  our  joint  interstate  meeting  that  took  place  in  Chicago.  Our  information  is 
that  the  coal,  instead  of  being  weighed,  is  mined  there  by  measure,  and  that 
means  an^rthing. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  contention  of  the  operators  of  your  district  and  ot  Ohio  and 
other  competing  districts,  whose  trade  was  being  injured  materially  by  competi- 
tion from  West  Virginia  or  supposed  to  have  been,  that  coal  mined  within  that 
State,  under  that  system  of  measurement,  was  not  all  paid  for;  that  the  miner 
mined  considerably  more  coal  each  day  than  he  was  credited  with? — ^A.  That  is 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  being  mined  by  measure;  the  miner  does  not  know  what 
he  is  getting,  and  is  not  getting  what  he  should  get. 

Q.  w  hat  IS  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  cars  or  carriages  in  which  this  coal  is 
measured;  is  there  any  truth  in  the  charge  that  when  they  are  replaced  by  new 
ones,  the  new  ones  are  always  larger  than  the  old  ones  and  the  standard  of 
measure  remains  the  same?— A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  There  are  three  points  in  which  you  believe  that  West  Vir^nia  has  an 
advantage  over  competitors;  first,  in  cheaper  tonnage;  second,  discrimination  of 
freights;  third,  by  reason  of  the  system  or  measurement  instead  of  a  rate. — ^A. 
Unsystematic  mining. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  the  West 
Virginia  districts  and  in  the  Pittsburg  districts  to  miners?- A.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  West  Virginia  scale.  Each  mine  seems  to  make  its  own 
prices.  Our  rex)orts  are  that  at  one  mine  they  pay  so  much  per  wagon,  83  cents; 
a  wagon  may  contain  40  bushels,  which  is  2  tons;  we  pay  for  the  same  grades  of 
coal,  run  of  the  mine,  42}  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  have  the  same  disadvantages  to  contend 
against  in  your  own  districts  with  unorganized  miners? — A.  We  have,  right  at 
home. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  the  mines  of  the  Pittsburg  district  generally 
worked,  as  far  as  your  miners  are  concerned,  by  union  labor? — ^A.  To  the  extent 
of  the  number  that  are,  strictly  speaking,  members  of  that  organization;  but  we 
have  within  our  Pittsburg  district  large  mines  where  union  labor  is  not  at  all 
recognized,  that  are  working  entirely  with  nonunion  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  system  of  discrimination  against  union  labor  in  the 
Pittsburg  district,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  mines,  on  the  part  of  the 
operators? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  usually  the  union  labor  is  most  efficient  in  the  working 
of  your  mines? — A.  Not  necessarily:  we  have  very  good  miners  that  are  not  union 
miners. 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  operator  there  to  have  all  the  men, 
through  the  representatives  of  the  committees,  to  make  arrangements  with 
respect  to  the  scale  of  wages  and  the  other  privileges  attached  to  mine  opera- 
tions?—A.  As  I  have  already  stated,  this  is  a  disadvantage  against  us.  Rignt  in 
our  own  district  there  is  a  large  body  working  as  unorgamzed  men  of  outside 
States  against  us,  which  makes  it  a  hardship  upon  us;  wno  believe  that  experi- 
ence has  taught  that  this  is  an  unfair  way  of  ruling  us.  The  one  fault  I  have  to 
find  with  the  labor  or^nization  is  that  they  are  not  able  to  regulate  matters  so 
that  the  entire  thing  will  be  uniform. 

Q.  You  would  think,  if  it  were  thoroughly  organized  in  the  Pittsburg  district, 
these  conferences  would  result  to  the  benefit  both  of  the  miner  and  the  operator? — 
A.  In  view  of  past  experience,  yes,  if  conditions  remain  about  as  they  are.  Labor 
organizations  as  well  as  operators  are  controlled  by  human  nature.  There  is  a 
X)os8ibility  that  organized  labor,  becoming  too  strong,  miRht  become  troublesome. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  positive  benefit  to  the  operators  in  any  district  in  the  country  to 
have,  for  instance,  an  organization  in  Ilfinois  which  will  establish  suitable  rates 
and  suitable  prices  for  operating  mines,  and  one  in  Ohio  and  Indiana;  does  not 
that  help  your  district  in  the  long  run? — A.  It  most  decidedly  does. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  employ  any  nonunion  labor?— A.  We  employ  both. 
We  do  not  dictate  to  our  men  whether  they  shall  be  organized  or  unorganized;  some 
are  and  some  are  not. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  they  work  mixed?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.RATCHFORD.)  Is  the  strength  of  the  labor  organization  to  be  feared 
ftCi  long  as  its  numbers  remain  the  same,  if  its  leaders  are  equally  as  conservative 
as  they  are  at  present  or  have  been,  and  is  not  greater  fear  to  be  apprehended  from 
an  organization  that  is  led  by  hot-headed  men,  even  though  it  is  weak,  than  from 
the  same  organization,  strong  as  it  may  be,  led  by  conservative  men? — A.  Organ- 
ized labor,  led  by  able,  conservative,  strong  men,  is  the  better  of  the  two. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Do  you  think  that  competition  ot  other  districts  and 
the  competition  arising  from  unorganized  labor  has  the  effect  to  keep  organized 
labor  down  within  legitimate,  reasonable  bounds? — A.  It  does  keep  them  within 
certain  bounds  because  they  are  not  organized  in  competinjj  districts;  they  can 
not  ask  quite  as  much  of  the  unorganized  districts  as  they  might  or  would  ask  if 
they  were  all  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  if  this  unjust  competition  of  which 
you  speak  was  removed,  that  the  operators  of  your  district  could  afford,  without 
mJTiry  to  themselves,  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  mining  and  have  equal  opi)ortuni- 
ties  to  that  of  the  present? — A.  Tnat  is  true.  We  could  afford  to  pay  a  little  more 
for  mining  and  make  more  money. 

Q.  Then  the  demands  of  the  organization,  whether  high  or  low,  are  measured 
by  the  conditions  that  surrouna  the  miners  and  the  operators,  taMng  into  account 
the  competitive  price,  and  those  conditions  are  recognized  by  organizations  as 
well  as  operators? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Strikes,  arbitration,  etc. — A.  The  question  of 
strikes,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  any  new  light  on  nor  the  results  of  the 
same.  I  think  strikes  are  always  wrong  anS  result  in  disaster  to  the  employer 
and  employee  and  to  the  community  at  large.  The  striker  may  claim  victory  but 
he  has  not  gained  anything;  he  is  just  that  much  behind— -just  that  much  poorer. 
The  employer  has  his  plant  upon  which  there  is  always  a  fixed  charge  and  which 
is  really  cheaper  to  be  in  oi)eration  than  idle.  The  community  at  large  loses 
because  the  men  are  not  employed.  The  boarding-house  keepers,  the  storekeepers, 
and  all  lose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Suppose  the  strike  runs  3  months,  do  fixed  charges  go 
on? — A.  As  at  jiresent  constituted,  yes;  before  the  era  of  machinery,  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  do  you  mean  by  fixed  charges  in  the  mines? — 
A.  Our  mines  at  this  late  day  are  further  underground;  wo  have  water  to  pump 
whether  we  are  running  or  idle;  we  have  roads  to  keep  in  repair  whether  the 
mine  is  in  operation  or  not;  we  have  certain  machinery  used  in  the  operation  of 
our  mines  that  is  to  \ye  looked  after  and  kept  in  motion;  all  of  which  amounts  to 
a  great  deal. 

Q.  In  your  experience  what  have  been  the  general  causes  for  strikes? — ^A.  In  a 
general  way  man's  unfairness  to  man.  In  some  cases  the  operator  has  been  at 
Fault  by  trying  to  tAke  advantage  of  conditions  when  he  thought  he  could  force 
lower  prices,  depress  prices  of  mining,  thinking  he  would  gain  something  in  the 
market.  On  the  other  hand,  men  have,  for  very  trivial  causes,  struck  in  the  past: 
but  I  will  say  this,  that  since  o\ir  interstate  agreements  control  the  miners,  and 
indeed  the  mine  workers,  we  have  not  had  this  trouble. 

<^.  Do  you  find,  with  the  progress  of  labor  organizations,  less  trouble  about 
strikes,  or  more,  than  yon  formerly  did? — A.  Less. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  principles  that  actuate  organized  labor  have  not 
changed  in  the  last  15  or  20  years,  have  they?— A.  The  organization  of  miners  has 
brought  about  yearly  State  and  interstate  conventions,  at  which  miners  and 
operators  have  met,  become  acquainted  with  one  another,  learned  their  wants, 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  faults  of  one  another;  have  consulted  together, 
so  that  wo  know  one  another  better.  We,  as  operators,  are  a  little  more  liberal, 
and  fairer;  so  are  the  miners  in  the  same  measure.  There  is  more  intelligence  on 
both  sides. 

O.  Suppose  that  in  your  conferences  the  miners  and  operators  came  together  to 
make  a  lair  living  scale  for  the  miner,  agreeable  to  the  operator  and  the  miner,  to 
sustain  a  certain  or  prearranged  amount  of  product  of  the  output  on  the  part  of 
the  operator,  would  not  that  mean  control  of  your  markets  ana  fixing  prices  for 
the  consumer  all  over  the  country? — A.  Well,  if  we  were  able  to  do  that,  it  would 
certainly  be  better  for  both  parties.  We  can  not  control  selling  prices;  we  can 
simply  agree  upon  a  price  to  be  paid  the  miners,  making  that  all  that  the  busi- 
ness will  warrant,  the  operator  taking  his  chances  on  making  it  eitiier  a  loss  or  a 
profit.  The  conditions  surrounding  Dusiness  in  the  Pittsburg  district  are  such 
that  we  can  not  control  selling  prices;  in  other  words,  there  is  an  overproduction 
and  has  l>een  for  years. 

Q.  Suppose  that  all  the  operators  and  all  the  miners  joined;  can  not  they  con- 
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trol  the  pric5es  then  to  the  consumer  all  over  the  country? — ^A.  If  it  was  not  for 
that  word  **  if  "  they  could;  but  they  can  not — ^never  will, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.  )  Would  not  that  state  of  affairs  be  hard  upon  the  con- 
sumer of  your  product? — ^A.  Not  necessarily,  if  the  same  spirit  of  fairness  prevailed 
that  prevails  now.  Take,  for  instance,  the  coal  business  of  Pittsburg:  if  it  were 
put  in  a  trust  to-day,  there  could  be  10  cents  a  ton  put  upon  it,  to  give  the  operator 
only  a  fair  price,  making  it  a  very  liberal  price  to  the  consumer,  and  enabling  the 
operator  to  pay  the  miner  readily  what  he  is  paying  now,  with  perhaps  a  small 
X)er  cent  of  advance. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  do  not  object  to  the  trusts,  then,  on  principle? — A.  As 
an  moividual,  I  am  opposed  to  the  present  conditions.  I  believe  in  the  times  gone 
by,  when  there  was  an  opportunity  for  small  traders  to  do  business.  The  condi- 
tions surrounding  us  at  the  present  time  are  such  that  we  must  go  with  the  times 
or  sink.  Therefore  I  am  forced  into  the  belief  that  the  only  salvation  of  the  coal 
business  is  the  trust;  a  trust  of  this  nature,  ynth  money  enough  to  buy  up  the 
entire  Pittsburg  field  and  put  it  under  one  head,  and  do  what  I  said,  raise  the 
price  of  coal  10  cents  per  ton,  and  they  can  make — ^what  has  not  been  done  in  the 
past — they  can  have  an  income  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  trust,  and  treat  the 
consumer  and  miner  fairly. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Phillips.)  What  is  to  prevent  them  raising  either  25  or  50  cents  a 
ton? — ^A.  They  could  hardly  do  that;  tnat  could  not  come  about  even  in  the  Pitts- 
burg district.  A  trust  coming  in  there  now  could  not  only  buy  up  the  principal 
mines  but  perhaps  all  the  mines;  but  the  conditions  in  the  Pittsburg  district  are 
peculiar;  we  have  so  much  coal  which  is  easily  oi>ened  that  if  they  went  into  the 
Dusiness  on  that  basis  there  would  certainly  be  more  coal  opened  up.  It  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  any  trust  to  take  it  all.    I  do  not  think  that  will  ever  happen. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  true,  as  a  business  proi)osition,  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  America,  that  an  inordinate  high  scale  of  wages,  or  inordinate  price  to  the 
consumer,  can  not  be  sustained  for  any  length  of  time? — A.  That  is  our  own 
experience,  so  far  as  my  information  goes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  way  these 
unorganized  operators  run  their  business? — A.  I  am  speaking  of  our  interests  and 
our  conditions  as  an  individual.  I  believe  in  the  right  to  contract,  and  I  believe 
that  I  have  a  right  to  hire  whomsoever  I  please  and  discharge  whom  I  please. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  workingman  has  a  right  to  work  for  me  or  not.  I  would 
not  under  any  circumstances  allow  him  to  dictate  to  me  whom  I  should  employ, 
with  all  due  respect,  and  acknowledging  their  worth  in  our  dealing.  I  regret 
exceedingly  they  are  not  able  to  cover  the  entire  territory  of  the  Pittsburg  dis- 
trict. The  fact  of  their  not  being  able  to  do  that  is  causing  to  the  oijerators  of 
the  Pittsburg  district — some  more,  others  less— ijuite  a  financial  loss  on  tneir  invest- 
ments, for  the  reason  that  certain  operators  are  producing  coal  with  the  pick  at 
a  price  fully  as  low  or  less  than  it  is  costing  us  to  produce  with  machines.  It 
costs  us  a  certiiin  number  of  cents  per  ton  less  to  produce  a  ton  of  coal,  to  mine 
it,  with  the  machine  than  by  pick.  There  are  certain  operators  in  the  Pittsburg 
district  who  are  paying  a  less  price  for  pick  coal,  are  producing  it  a  little  loss  than 
those  who  have  machine  mines.  It  is  unfair,  and  it  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  loss  to  the  operator  and  disaster  to  the  miners  at  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  Will  you  explain  how  these  losses  have  been  caused? — 
A.  The  man  who  is  able  to  operate  his  mine  at  from  10  to  15  cents  per  ton  less 
than  his  competitors  of  that  district  simply  walks  out  and  takes  in  all  the  good 
trade  and  leaves  to  the  others  just  what  he  does  not  want. 

Q.  In  that  case  does  he  take  contracts  that  he  can  not  supply  in  time? — ^A.  He 
takes  all  he  can  get.    It  is  more  than  liis  mine  can  supply. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  makes  prices  for  the  others? — ^A.  He  does.  He  has  that 
advantage;  and  where  there  is  an  overproduction,  the  man  that  produces  at  the 
lowest  price  takes  the  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  there  not  natural  reasons  why  some  mines  can  pro- 
duce cheaper? — ^A.  As  far  as  different  localities  are  concerned,  no;  as  far  as  indi- 
viduals or  different  mines  are  concerned,  yes.  There  is  another  thing;  he  may 
not  have  water  to  pump;  he  may  work  in  li^ht  hills  that  have  no  expense  in  per- 
fecting the  necessary  ventilation;  he  may  have  another  mine  that  goes  into  a 
deep  hill,  and  have  gases  to  contend  with,  and  have  the  expense  of  ventilating  it. 
There  are  endless  iwints  which  make  one  mine  more  expensive  to  operate  man 
another.    They  are  scattered  throughout  the  district. 

Q.  Does  the  thickness  of  the  vein  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  It  does. 
The  Pittsburg  district  has  two  conditions;  the  thin  vein  striking  an  average  of  4 
feet  and  running  up  to  5  feet  in  thickness,  and  another  vein  8  feet  and  sometimes 
9  feet  in  thickness.  They  have  been  disturbing  elements  there.  They  are  the 
ones  that  I  referred  to. 
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Q.  (Br  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  have  yon  to  say  about  the  importation  of 
new  or  foreign  labor  in  case  of  strikes?— A.  Importing  labor  in  the  Pittsburg  dis- 
trict from  foreign  countries  has  not  been  the  case.  I  do  not  include  the  Oonnells- 
ville  district;  whUe  it  is  Pittsburg  coal,  it  is  not  Pittsburg  coal  proper,  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.    They  have  imported  foreign  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  In  case  of  a  strike, have  any  operators  imported  labor 
from  other  districts  of  other  States?— A.  We  have;  I  have;  not  very  recently. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  White  or  colored  labor? — A.  Both  white  and  colored. 
We  have  negroes  from  the  South,  and  we  have  taken  mixed  nationalities  from 
New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  Were  they  experienced  miners? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Dia  you  find  them  as  efficient  in  the  mines  as  experienced  miners  had  been? — 
A.  After  a  short  period  of  probation,  as  it  were,  teaching  them. 

^   About  how  short? — A.  We  made  them  coal  miners  in  2,  8,  to  4  weeks. 
It  is  usually  in  case  of  strikes  that  you  import  these  laborers? — A.  Yes. 
Are  strikes  brought  on  by  organized  or  unorganized  labor? — ^A.  By  unorgan- 
ized labor  mostly. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  strike?  —A.  Men  demanding  greater  wages  than 
we  could  afford  to  pay. 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  time  paying  by  the  day? — A.  Paid  by  the  ton. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  that  price  was? — ^A.  We  were  paying,  as  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  78  cents  a  ton,  and  they  wanted  91  cents.    This  was  in  1884. 

Q.  Aoout  how  many  men  did  you  import  at  that  time? — A.  We  brought  50 
negroes  from  Virginia. 

Q.  How  many  from  New  York? — ^A.  At  that  time  none.  Some  years  prior  to 
that  a  number  of  operators  jointly  brought  some  300  Italians  from  New  York. 

Q.  What  was  the  final  result  of  this  strike  when  you  imported  the  50  neg^'oes? 
Did  the  men  go  back  to  work? — ^A.  The  final  outcome  was  that  the  men  went  back 
on  our  terms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  became  of  the  negroes?— A.  They  remained  right 
there  where  they  were,  and  there  was  not  really  anybody  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment at  that  time,  because  during  strikes  men  scatter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  has  been  your  experience  in  strikes  with  con- 
ciliation, mediation,  and  arbitration?— A.  We  have  had  experience  in  that  with 
the  miners  for  the  past  12  or  more  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  effect  anything? — ^A.  We  have  always  brought  about 
a  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs.  I  think  it  worked  along  without  any  trouble 
until  after  the  depression  began  in  the  coal  business,  about  1891,  and  getting 
worse  as  we  went  alonj^,  until,  in  1897,  through  the  general  demoralization  of  the 
trade  and  overproduction  of  fully  50  per  cent,  individual  operators  tried  to  reduce 
the  price  of  mining,  and  there  was  a  rupture  between  the  miners  and  the  oper- 
ators; really  a  violation  of  an  agreement  that  was  made,  but  in  a  manner  forced 
upon  the  operators  because  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  district  that  I  have 
already  spoken  of — that  is,  a  lower  price  in  the  district  than  we  had  agreed  ui>on 
with  the  miners.  That  is  the  only  trouble  we  have  ever  had  during  all  the  iwriod 
of  our  intercourse  with  the  miners,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  to  my 
knowledge  and  information  it  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Q.  You  have  been  able  to  settle  by  arbitration? — A.  We  have  never  had  to  resort 
to  arbitration.  It  was  in  coming  together  and  comparing  notes  and  arguing, 
where  demands  were  made  by  the  miners  that  were  considered  exorbitant  or  out- 
rageous. We  simply  talked  the  matter  over,  and  in  some  cases  flatly  refused  to 
do  certain  things,  and  finally  came  together  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  You  assign  the  cause  that  you  have  just  spoken  of  as 
the  chief  cause  that  led  to  the  strike  of  1897 — ^individual  operators  cutting  the 
price,  and  to  that  extent  violating  the  contracts? — ^A.  That  is  my  remembrance  of 
that  affair. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  miners'  organization  tried  to  avoid  that  strike  or 
did  they  court  it? — ^A.  I  will  say  for  the  miners'  officials  that  they  did  all  in  their 
power  to  avoid  that  strike.  I  will  say  for  the  operators  that  many  of  them  saw 
the  injustice  and  evQ  of  it,  but  had  to  fall  in  because  others,  who  were  large  pro- 
ducers and  were  not  of  the  same  opinion,  were  not  as  liberal,  and  insisted  that 
tiiey  should  have  as  good  treatment  as  anybody  in  the  district. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  as  a  whole,  that  that  strike  resulted  in  advantages  to  the  trade, 
shai*ed  by  miners  and  operators  alike,  or  otherwise;  do  you  think  it  did  any  good? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  dia.  The  same  conditions  that  existed  prior  to  the  strike  still 
exist;  that  is,  the  particular  conditions  I  have  referred  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  Are  not  the  miners  receiving  better  pay  now  than  they 
did  before  the  strike  of  1897?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Then  the  miners  must  have  gained  by  that  strike? — ^A.  Yes,  as  far  as  price  is 
concerned,  because  the  effort  was  made  to  bring  them  down  to  this  lower  price  of 
the  district.  They  were  getting,  I  think,  65  cents  a  ton,  and  the  effort  was  made 
to  brin^  them  down  to  54  cents  or  less.  I  think  that  was  the  price  of  some  of  the 
competitors. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  now?— A.  At  that  time  we  worked  upon  the  basis  of  inch- 
ana-a-half  screened  coal;  now  we  are  working  on  a  recent  agreement — ^inch-and- 
a-quarter  screened  coal.  We  pay  66  cents  a  ton  for  that,  or  42|  for  run  of  mine. 
In  run  of  mine  we  pay  for  all  that  comes  from  the  mine.  For  the  privilege  of 
screening  that  coal  we  pay  the  difference  between  42^  and  66  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  give  your  miners  the  option  of  screening 
or  run  of  mine? — A.  We  do  not;  and  generally  it  is  not  given  in  the  Pittsburg 
district.  Our  markets  there  require  screened  coal,  and  we  screen  our  coal  and 
pay  for  screened  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  Do  you  pav  for  any  coal  mined  at  the  rate  fixed  for  run 
of  mine? — A.  We  have  one  particular  small  place  where  we  furnish  coal  direct 
from  the  miners  to  the  railroad,  where  it  is  taken  as  run  of  mine,  and  we  pay  the 
miners  run  of  mine;  just  a  small  fraction  of  our  business. 

Q.  You  do  not  in  any  case  pay  the  miners  for  run  of  mine  and  €hen  afterwards 
screen  the  coal  yourself? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  practice  in  vogue  anywhere?— A.  That  is  being  done  in  some  locali- 
ties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  your  experience  in  the  use  of  injunctions 
in  cases  of  strikes? — A.  I  have  had  no  experience  personally  in  that  line.  I  have 
never  had  an  injunction  served  on  me,  nor  have  I  ever  had  occasion  to  serve 
one  on  labor  leaders,  either  organized  or  unorganized.  On  the  several  occasions 
that  I  have  imported  men  I  made  it  my  individual  business  to  remain  with  them, 
and  can  say  for  myself  that  I  made  it  a  success  in  every  case. 

Q.  Wages  and  method  of  payment:  What  system  of  payment  is  in  use  in  your 
district? — A.  We  pay  our  mmers  in  cash  bimonthly,  and  I  think  that  is  generally 
done  in  the  Pittsburg  district.    There  is  a  law  requiring  bimonthly  payments. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Is  it  observed  generally?— A.  I  think  that  the  miners 
are  paid  every  two  weeks  at  all  the  mines  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  cash  payment,  where  men  receive  the  surplus  due  them  in 
cash  after  their  store  bills  have  been  deducted,  or  do  you  mean  that  they  receive 
their  earnings  in  cash  free  from  any  deduction?— A.  I  mean  their  net  earnings. 
It  is  customary  to  deduct  from  the  miner  such  charges  as  are  made  against  him — 
blacksmithing,  house  rent,  coal,  etc.;  then,  where  store  orders  are  used,  they  are 
also  deductea  from  the  miner,  and  he  is  paid  the  net  balance.  What  I  specially 
mean  to  say  is  that  they  are  paid  every  two  weeks. 

Q.  You  do  not  consider  a  company  as  paying  cash  that  makes  it  a  practice  to 
run  a  store  in  connection  with  the  works  and  have  the  men  deal  in  it,  and  deduct 
from  their  wages  the  amounts  of  the  bills?— A.  Yes  and  no.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  companies  now  that  run  companv  stores.  I  know  of  companies  that  give 
orders  on  stores  and  deduct  the  same  from  their  men,  and  so  far  as  my  individ- 
ual judgment  and  opinion  goes  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  in  that. 

Q.  Is  there  any  compensation  given  the  company  for  that  deduction? — A.  There 
certainly  is. 

Q.  Do  the  company  employing  the  men  and  the  comi>any  supplying  them  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  even  though  they  are  separate,  work  hand  in  hand? — ^A.  As 
far  as  collecting  the  bill  is  concerned  the  company  is  responsible  for  it,  and  must 
pay  it,  and  therefore  collects  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  You  see  no  special  objection  to  that? — ^A.  I  do  not. 
I  think  that  where  an  employee  working  for  an  employer  is  fairly  and  justiy 
treated  as  to  all  that  is  due  nim,  it  is  no  more  than  right  and  proper  that  he  should 
give  his  employer  the  preference  in  his  purchases  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  pro- 
vided that  ne  can  buy  there  just  as  cheap  as  he  can  in  competing  stores  and  as 
cheap  as  others  can  buy  for  cash  at  these  same  stores. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Would  not  that  also  apply  to  other  lines  of  business? 
For  instance,  an  employer  engaging  in  any  other  line  of  business,  his  working- 
men,  according  to  that  process  of  reasoning,  would  be  under  the  same  obligation 
to  deal  with  hmi. — A.  The  mining  industry  is  somewhat  different  from  a  manu- 
factoiiiig  or  commercial  business  in  a  city.  There  are  x>^tdiar  conditions  sur- 
rounding it.  The  men  are  isolated  from  places ,  and  in  many  ins&nces  would  suffer 
if  it  were  not  for  credits  advanced  them  by  the  companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Company  furnishes  them  powder?— A.  Not  in  the 
Pittsburg  district,  as  a  rule.  The  powder  there  does  not  amount  to  a  great  deal, 
and  they  buy  it  with  their  supplies. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  I  have  not  referred  to  other  industries,  but  rather  to 
coal  companies  branching  out  into  other  businesses.— A.  I  do  not  believe  in  pater- 
nalism; but  as  far  as  doctors  are  concerned  our  experience  has  been  this:  At  one 
of  our  largest  mines  there  is  an  agreement  between  our  men  and  the  doctor  for  a 
stipulated  sum  per  month.  Ho  furnishes  idl  the  medicines  and  all  the  medical 
attention  needed,  either  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident.  That  doctor  would  not 
do  this  unless  we  guaranteed  him  his  pay,  and  in  that  case  I  think  it  fair;  and  I 
am  free  to  s^  that  in  one  case  only,  where  we  consider  it  a  necessity,  we  do  that; 
even  collect  for  the  doctor.  It  is  optional.  The  man  exercises  his  own  free  will 
whether  he  will  enter  into  it.  He  is  not  forced  into  it  either  by  the  company  or 
the  doctor.  After  he  enters  into  it,  it  is  to  our  interest  and  the  doctor's  to  see  that 
it  is  paid,  because  when  he  is  hurt  or  sick  he  needs  attention. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  it  is  the  abuses  that  the  miners  have  always  complained 
against  rather  than  the  custom  itself? — A.  It  is  only  the  abuses  that  they  have 
complained  against. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J. Harris.)  Have  you  anything?  to  say  in  regard  to  sliding  scales 
of  wages? — ^A.  As  far  as  the  Pittsburg  district  is  concerned,  it  is  impracticable. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  living  wage? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  what  a  man  snould  earn  to 
live? 

O.  Yes;  what  would  be  the  lowest  minimum  wages  at  which  a  man  could  pos- 
sibly work? — A.  A  miner  should  not  earn  less  than  $2  a  day  at  present. 

Q.  Do  they  earn  it? — ^A.  The  price  at  the  present  time  is  60  cents  a  ton;  the 
average  output  of  a  miner,  according  to  statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  is  2^  tons. 

Q.  r By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Statistics  of  the  whole  State?— A.  Of  our  region; 
now,  that  is  not  $2.  I  am  giving  you  my  opinion,  that  a  miner  who  can  not  mine 
3  tons  a  day  should  be  doing  something  else;  he  has  missed  his  vocation.  And  I 
do  not  believe  that  one  man  is  worth  as  much  as  another;  that  has  been  one  of 
the  faults  of  labor  organizations — ^not  exactly  the  fault  of  the  miners'  organiza- 
tion, because  we  have  a  piece  price;  if  a  man  mines  3  tons  he  is  paid  for  3  tons. 
I  do  not  believe  in  putting  men  on  equality,  because  we  have  men  who  can  mine 
3  tons  while  we  have  others  who,  with  great  effort,  can  only  mine  2  tons;  we  have 
other  fellows  who  go  in  late  and  come  out  early,  and  that  is  why  the  average  of 
the  Pittsburg  district  is  so  low.  In  all  fairness  a  man  should  mine  3  tons  of  coal 
a  day. 

Q.  That  is,  hand  mining? — A.  Yes. 

(J.  Can  you  give  any  idea  as  to  what  is  the  money  cost  to  the  miner  of  the  sup- 
plies necessary  to  produce  a  ton  of  coal,  such  as  powder,  squibs,  repair  of  tools, 
purchase  of  tools,  etc.,  which  are  a  part  of  his  equipment? — A.  The  expense  of  a 
miner,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  would  be  in  tne  neighborhood  of  from  10  to  15 
cents  a  day.  That  would  cover  his  oil  and  everything  under  average  conditions. 
I  think  that  will  cover  it.  The  man  known  as  the  butcher  in  iiiiiiing  parlance 
can  smash  tools  without  end.  If  we  would  admit  a  greater  expense  we  would 
have  to  increase  th«  earning  power,  because  I  am  taking  him  into  question  when 
I  make  the  average  2^  tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)'  Fines  and  penalties. — A.  As  far  as  fines  and  penal- 
ties are  concerned,  miners  are  required  to  mine  their  coal  in  the  mines  and  load 
it  clean;  that  is,  not  to  throw  in  any  slate,  and  as  far  as  my  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience goes  the  weighmaster  is  instructed  to  tell  the  men  not  to  send  out  dirty 
coal,  ft  he  does  he  is  warned.  We  have  no  system  of  fines  and  dockage.  I  do 
not  believe  in  that,  because  it  does  not  bring  about  th,e  desired  result;  simply 
docks  something  from  the  miner  and  does  not  benefit  the  operator,  and  causes 
bad  feeling. 

Q.  Could  you  get  along  without  some  svstem  like  that? — A.  We  must  have 
system  and  rules.  The  mine  can  be  run  only  by  one  man.  Everybody  there  can 
not  do  as  he  pleases.  Personally  I  do  not  believe  in  dockage.  1  believe  a  man 
can  be  reached  better  and  fairer  by  warning  him,  and  then,  if  he  will  not  obey 
orders,  laying  him  off. 

Q.  In  regard  to  mine  tenements. — A.  As  far  as  mine  tenements  are  concerned, 
the  miners  should  be  furnished  good  houses  the  same  as  ^ood  mines.  Thirty 
years  ago,  when  I  went  into  the  coal  business,  we  had  no  mining  law.  The  miner 
went  into  a  hole  in  the  ground.  He  breathed  whatever  air  was  in  there.  Now 
we  ventilate  our  mines.  We  are  compelled  to,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
miner  and  the  companies.  They  have  progressed.  They  should  be  furnished 
good,  clean,  comf5rtable  homes  at  a  fair  price.  That  we  do,  and  all  the  larger 
companies  in  the  district  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Are  your  mine  tenements  in  the  Pittsburg  district  of  a  permanent  charac- 
ter?— A.  They  are  put  up,  a  block  of  H  rooms  costing,  perhaps,  $800,  well  built,  and 
plastered,  with  all  the  modem  conveniences,  water,  etc. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  yon  compel  yonr  employees  to  live  in  these  tenements? — 
A.  1  ee,  where  we  have  houses;  and  we  are  obliged  to  build  houses  in  some  places 
because  there  are  no  others. 

Q.  That  is  the  fact  at  some  of  the  mines? — ^A.  Yes;  in  several  cases.  We  have 
a  case  now  where,  in  order  to  get  men  enough  to  run  the  mine,  we  are  building 
60  houses.  In  this  case  the  men  have  to  live  m  our  houses  because  the  men  have 
no  others;  and  if  there  were  other  houses,  I  would  ezx)ect  our  men  to  give  our 
houses  the  preference. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  towns  where  there  are  no  houses,  and  the  mining 
companies  have  to  provide  houses  or  tenements  for  them  to  live  in? — A.  Decidedly ; 
I  am  doing  that  now. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Can  you  point  out  any  illustration  or  single  case  in 
which  an  operator  failed  to  get  enough  men,  even  though  he  had  no  nouses  for 
them  to  live  in? — ^A.  Yes.  Our  First  Pool  mine  to-day.  We  are  short  100  men. 
We  had  plenty  of  applicants  for  work,  but  had  no  houses  to  put  them  in.  We 
are  just  building  50  new  houses. 

Q.  Is  not  the  capital  that  is  invested  in  tenement  houses,  in  the  coal  business, 
bringing  the  same  returns  as  capital  invested  in  other  Unes? — A.  As  far  as  the 
coal  business  is  concerned,  the  investment  from  the  houses,  yes;  the  coal  business 
proper  has  not  paid. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  paying  investment  to  build  tenement  houses  around  the  mines; 
they  are  not  built  alone  for  the  purpose  of  housing  the  employees;  they  are  built 
because  there  is  money  in  it? — A.  In  our  particular  case,  the  nrst  reason  that  we 
build  the  houses  is  that  we  must  have  them;  and  we  are  not  doing  it  for  charity; 
we  are  doing  it  to  make  money  out  of  the  investment  besides  that;  but  we  could 
not  run  the  mine  without  these  houses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  are  mines  kept  open  because  of  the 
profit  from  the  company  store  and  rent  of  the  tenement  houses,  where,  if  there 
were  no  store  and  no  tenements,  the  mines  would  be  closed  down? — A.  I  know  of 
no  such  cases. 

<J.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Will  you  tell  us  the  relative  social  conditions  of 
mining  labor,  say  from  the  time  you  first  commenced,  and  compare  it  with  what 
it  is  to-day? — A.  The  miner  is  on  decidedly  a  higher  plane  to-day  than  25  years 
ago.  He  then,  as  I  stated,  not  only  worked  in  a  miserable  hole,  but  lived  in  a 
miserable  hovel;  and  you  put  a  man  in  an  inferior  house  and  he  is  not  going  to 
be  respectable.  As  the  time  went  on  and  the  people  became  more  enlightened 
and  respectable  they  required  better  homes.  We  must  build  better  houses  for 
them.  They  were  not  earning  the  wages  they  can  now.  They  became  educated 
and  required  more,  and  they  have  it. 

Q.  Are  wa^es  higher  on  the  average  now  than  when  you  first  became  acquainted 
witn  the  business? — A.  Prior  to  the  war,  in  the  Pittsburg  district — ^then  it  was  all 
shipped  on  the  river — they  mined  coal  as  low  as  1^  cents  a  bushel.  That  is  equal 
to  aoout  40  cents  a  ton.  Just  after  the  war  we  paid  5  cents  a  bushel,  $1.30  a  top, 
then  down  to  4  cents,  then  to  8|,  making  it  a  little  over  78  cents  a  ton ;  and  now 
we  are  paying  66  cents  a  ton  and  the  men  are  living  better. 

Q.  Can  a  miner  mine  as  many  tons  to-day  as  he  could  then? — A.  Our  miners  of 
to-day  do  not  produce  on  an  average  quite  as  well  as  they  did  then. 


Q.  Do  they  work  as  many  hours? — ^A.  No. 


(By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  nationality  predominated  in  your  Pittsburg  dis- 
trict in  the  early  days?— A.  German  and  Irish ;  some  few  English. 

Q.  What  is  the  prevailing  nationality  to-day? — ^A.  We  have  so  many  it  is  very 
hard  to  enumerate.  We  have  a  few  of  the  Germans  left,  very  few  Irish,  very  few 
English.    We  have  French,  Belgians,  Negroes,  Slavs,  Italians — ^pretty  well  mixed. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  CJONGER.)  Any  American  bom? — ^A.  Very  few  American  bom  will 
mine  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  was  your  wage  based  on  just  after  the  war, 
specie  payment  or  paper? — A.  In  the  prevailing  currency. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  has  been  tne  influence  of  organized  labor  on 
wages? — ^A.  Organized  labor  has  held  wages  to  a  better  standard-— better  plane — 
than  they  would  have  been  vrithout ;  has  helped  to  raise  the  miner  to  a  higher 
plane. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  employed? — A.  The 
number  employed  has  of  course  increased  in  our  locality,  because  in  spite  of  the 
depressed  condition  of  affairs  there  have  been  more  mines  opened  and  more  men 
required.    That  has  been  cut  into  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  displacing  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  was  the  difference  between  30  years  ago  and  10 
years  ago  in  the  output  of  the  Pittsburg  district? — A.  I  will  answer  that  by  refer- 
ring not  to  any  one  particular  mine.    Then  a  mine  putting  out  from  700  to  1,000 
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bushels  a  day  was  doing  a  profitable  business,  but  if  we  can  not  put  out  to-day 
about  12,000  bushels  we  might  as  well  not  run ;  and  that  has  been  brought  about 
by  improved  conditions,  better  mines,  and  machinery.    The  profits  on  coal  are  so 
low  that  we  must  have  a  large  production  in  order  to  exist. 
Q.  Have  any  figures  been  furnished  by  scientists  or  practical  men  as  to  the 

nible  amount  or  output  the  Pittsburg  district  would  stand  without  exhaustion? 
ther  words,  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  is  it  generally  supposed 
the  Pittsburg  district  holds  now? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  have  advanced  far  enough 
to  know  that.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  information  in  existence. 

Q.  Have  you  no  geological  survey  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  We  have;  but  it  has 
not  been  followed  up  closely.  It  is  only  lately  that  the  mining  bureau  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  created.  Heretofore  the  i  eports  from  the  various  districts  have 
come  to  the  Interior  Department,  and  there  has  not  been  a  close  tally  kept  of  them, 
nor  has  the  geological-survey  question  been  followed  up  closely;  so  I  do  not  think 
the  department  in  Harrisbur^  has  that  information. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  considered  practically  inexhaustible? — ^A.  No.  I 
would  say  for  myself  that,  at  the  rate  we  are  going,  m  75  years  from  now  there 
will  be  very  little  coal  left  in  the  Pittsburg  district  of  the  Pittsburg  vein. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  it  will  take  up  to  Freeport,  up  to  Butler  and  Washington 
counties? — ^A.  I  consider  the  Pittsburg  district  proper  running  from  north  to 
south  55  miles,  from  east  to  west  about  50  miles,  and  I  think  75  years,  at  the  rate 
we  have  been  going  during  the  last  ten,  will  exhaust  that  coal. 

Q.  That  would  not  exhaust  Butler  or  Washington  counties?— A.  No.  The  for- 
mation in  Butler  is  lower  coal.  The  Pittsburg  coal  runs  only  from  the  West 
Virginia  line  on  the  south,  from  the  Ohio  River  on  the  southwest,  and  then  it  is 
cut  out  on  the  north  by  the  Allegheny  River  from  erosion.  On  the  north  side  the 
coal  has  been  cut  out.  It  does  not  reach  Freeport.  In  Freeport  we  have  that  vein 
600  feet  below.    It  does  not  reach  within  some  distance  of  Connellsville. 

Q.  You  would  consider  the  outlying  counties  more  inexhaustible  than  even  the 
Pittsburg  field  which  you  have  described,  would  you  not? — A.  Yes;  taking  all 
the  different  conditions  we  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  What  have  you  to  say  of  employment  of  children  in 
your  district? — ^A.  We  do  not  employ  children.  Under  the  mining  law  we  are 
not  permitted  to  let  anyone  under  12  years  in  the  mine,  even  in  charge  of  his 
father.  We  are  not  permitted  to  employ  anyone  under  16  yeai*s.  We  are  not 
permitted,  of  course,  to  employ  any  female;  and  I  do  not  believe  in  boys  13  years 
of  age  going  into  the  mines. 

Q.  What  are  the  causes  of  irregularity  of  employment  in  your  business  ^nd 
district? — A.  Overproduction. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  number  of  days  help  is  employed  there? — A.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days  a  year  is  a  fair  average. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  i)er  day  in  your  district? — A.  The  hours  of  labor 
per  day  to  the  miner  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  under  the  agreement  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  are  8  per  day;  that  is  to  the  miner  only. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  the  operators,  favorably  or  otherwise? — ^A.  As  far  as 
the  operator  is  concerned  it  was  a  mistake.  It  was  an  agreement  entered  into  in 
Chicago.  It  was  taken  advantage  of  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The  change 
was  entirely  too  radical.  It  simply  means  to  the  operator  that  under  the  late 
improved  conditions  in  the  use  of  machinery  his  i)lant  can  be  operated  only  8 
hours  out  of  the  24,  where  it  should  run  the  24.  It  is  a  loss,  to  begin  with.  We 
had  10  hours  before.  It  is  the  loss  of  operating  the  tipple.  What  I  mean  by  the 
tipple,  is  where  the  coal  is  loaded  on  the  outside.  That  tipple  should  run  10  hours 
a  aay  in  order  to  ^ve  the  operators  a  fair  use  of  their  machinery.  The  miner  has 
not  gained  anything  by  this  S^hour  day,  in  my  opinion.  The  miner  is  a  sort  of  a 
free  lance;  he  goes  to  work  when  he  pleases  ana  he  comes  out  when  he  x>leases. 
We  are  not  able  to  control  him,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  he  works  no 
less  hours  now  than  he  did  before.  I  hold  that  he  never  workea  much  more  than 
8  hours  before,  for  the  reason  that  he  went  and  came  as  he  pleased.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  bettered  his  condition  so  much  more,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
his  average  earnings  will  be  after  we  get  the  reports  of  last  year.  This  has  only 
been  in  existence  since  April,  1897. 

Q.  Would  that  contract  prevent  you  from  running  different  shifts? — A.  No;  we 
are  permitted  to  run  different  shifts,  but  it  is  impracticable  in  a  mine;  that  is, 
generally  speaking.  You  can  in  some  particular  work — for  instance,  entry  driv- 
ing— where  a  few  men  succeed  but  a  few  men,  but  where  we  have  200  or  300  men 
employed  we  can  not  have  a  day  shift  and  night  shift.  We  can  not  do  it  in  the 
mine  nor  at  the  tipple.  We  can  not  operate  the  tipple  at  night  as  we  can  in  the 
day.    It  has  been  tried  and  found  a  sad  failure.    As  a  comx)romise  (and  I  do  not 
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believe  in  working  anybody  to  death) ,  I  think  a  miner  can  and  shonld  work  0 
honrs  a  day.  That  would  then  give  us  a  chance  to  run  our  works  10  hours,  and 
the  nature  of  the  work  there  is  not  such  as  would  wear  a  man  out  or  work  him 
too  hard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  would  bar  him  from  sunlight  almost  whoUv,  would 
it  not,  especially  in  the  winter  time? — ^A.  That  would  depend  upon  what  nours  he 
went  to  work. 

Q.  And  what  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  mine — smoke,  etc.? — ^A.  The  san- 
itar;^  conditions  of  the  mines  are  so  highly  improved  under  our  Pennsylvania 
mining  law  that  the  air  furnished  the  miner  must  be  of  a  certain  quality  and  kind 
in  the  mine,  regulated  by  men  under  the  supervision  of  the  mining  inspector 
appointed  by  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  you  say  that  miners  were  more  unhealthy 
than  other  classes  of  people — ^those  working  in  the  mines?— A.  In  my  experi- 
ence, no. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  use  of  screens?— A.  As  to  the  laws  on 
screens,  I  do  not  think  that  any  State  should  undertake  to  legislate  as  to  what 
screens  should  be  used  at  any  mine  in  the  State.  The  conditions  of  the  market 
control  that.  I  will  give  you  an  example.  In  1874  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  a  law  that  coal  should  be  screened  over  a  three-quarter-inch  screen.  Our 
market  had  been  furnished  with  an  inch  and  a  half  screened  coal  prior  to  that. 
There  was  a  heavy  penalty.  We  put  in  three-quarter-inch  screens  and  ran  our 
coal  that  way  until  we  gradually  lost  our  markets;  then  simply  violated  the  law 
by  taking  out  our  screens  and  putting  back  the  inch  and  a  half.  In  1897  there 
was  a  law  passed  making  it  obligatory  to  weigh  the  coal  before  screening.  The 
objection  we  have  to  that  is  that  the  miner  in  mining  run  of  mine  coal  is  not  as 
careful  in  producing  it  as  he  is  when  he  knows  his  coal  is  going  to  be  screened. 
There  is  no  incentive  to  do  good  work.  He  simply  has  to  ]mock  it  down,  because 
he  gets  as  much  for  slack  as  lump.  We  want  the  lowest  per  cent  of  slack  and 
offal.  This  law,  by  the  way,  was  knocked  out  on  the  question  of  constitution- 
ality by  the  Allegheny  Ck>unty  court,  sustained  by  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  was  unconstitutional  because  it  took  away  from  the  parties  the  mutual 
right  of  contract;  it  made  it  obligatory  to  do  it  in  that  way  only. 

Q.  Would  you  use  a  law  abolishing  the  use  of  screens  and  making  payments 
on  run  of  mine  entirely? — A.  For  the  reasons  just  expressed,  no.  It  would  simply 
be  the  ruination  of  our  business.  I  am  speaking  from  experience.  Before  we 
appealed  on  that  law — we  had  to,  or  the  miners  would  not  have  worked — we  took 
out  the  screens  and  ran  run  of  mine  co^,  where  we  get  under  ordinary  conditions 
64  per  cent  of  lump  coal  from  the  miners^  product,  and  we  ran  down  to  as  low  as 
55  and  less  per  cent.    This  would  simply  result  in  winding  up  our  business. 

Q.  We  then  come  to  cooperation,  i)remium  payments,  profit  sharing,  industrial 
copartnership. — ^A.  That  has  been  tried  in  our  region  and  has  always  resulted  in 
failure. 

Q.  What  are  the  effects  of  immigration  on  your  industry  in  your  district? — ^A. 
It  has  had  no  particular  effect. 

Q.  Has  it  overcrowded  the  labor  market  to  any  marked  extent? — ^A.  No;  only 
during  the  depression  of  business.  When  there  was  not  the  necessary  demand 
for  coal  and  the  production  was  too  great,  of  course  there  were  too  many  mines 
and  too  many  men. 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  any  regulation  for  immigration? — A.  No;  I  go  on  the 
broad  ground  that,  as  in  tne  past,  when  our  forefathers — Irish,  Grerman,  and 
others — came  in  here  to  a  country  that  was  set  apart  for  the  oppressed  of  aU  nations; 
it  is  open  and  should  be  open  to  all  respectable  people  from  foreign  countries.  I 
do  not  believe  in  bringing  them  in  here  under  contract.  They  should  come  of 
their  own  free  will  to  better  their  condition. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  colored  labor  in  the  district? — A.  As  a 
rule,  colored  miners  are  not  as  good  as  white.  The  colored  miner  likes  to  play; 
he  will  not  work  on  Saturday  afternoon;  he  would  rather  dance  than  work.  We 
have  some  who  are  very  good  fellows. 

(i.  Will  he,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  do  as  much  work  as  the  average  white 
miner? — A.  As  a  rule,  no.  We  have  exceptional  cases  of  colored  men  where  they 
are  better  than  some  whites.    That  is  the  exception. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  regard  to  non-English  speaking  labor,  what  effect 
has  that?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  come  in 
here,  speaking  theii*  own  language,  learning  ours  as  rapidly  as  they  can.  They 
soon  find  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  learn  the  language,  and  they  soon  do,  as  far 
as  the  mines  are  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  they  a  more  dangerous,  difficult  class  to  deal 
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with?— A.  The  raw  element  has  shown  itself  a  little  in  that  way.  They  do  not 
seem  to  qnite  understand  or  appreciate  the  conditions  and  liberties  of  this  conn- 
try,  and  1  think  until  they  do  they  will  perhaps  be  a  little  harder  to  handle.  We 
have  had  no  experience  in  that  way.  I  simplv  speak  from  what  I  have  heard  in 
different  localities.    We  have  a  great  many  in  the  Pittsburg  field,  our  neighborhood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  m  the  coke  fields?— A.  That  is  out  of  the  Pittsburg 
field.    They  have  imported  them,  and  I  think  have  had  trouble  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.}  In  case  of  a  sufficiency  of  labor  in  your  district,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  restrict  immign*ation  of  those  people?— A.  No; 
I  think  this  country  is  broad  enough  and  long  enough  to  hold  a  great  many  more. 
They  ought  to  be  made  to  move  on.    It  is  a  pity  they  all  settle  in  cities. 

Q.  If  tney  were  made  to  move  on — go  farther  West — it  would  be  at  the  exx)ense, 
would  it  not,  of  the  Grovemment  and  States?— A.  They  should  go  at  their  own 
expense. 

Q.  Why  should  that  class  of  immigrants  be  an  exx)ense  to  the  Government 
when  they  are  subjects  of  foreign  governments? — ^A.  They  should  not  be,  and 
they  should  not  be  foreign  subjects.  They  should  come  here  with  the  intention 
of  remaining  here  and  help  make  the  American  nation.  I  will  say  this  for  people 
of  that  class  we  have  had  for  years,  that  the  offspring,  newer  generations,  grow 
up.  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  to  become  good  American  citizens.  They  will 
get  out  of  the  low,  slovenly,  filthy  habits  that  their  parents  may  have  had. 

Q.  Was  it  your  exx)erience  that  before  the  alien  contract  labor  law  this  country 
was  flooded  for  years  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  most  undesirable  people 
of  the  whole  world?— A.  I  think  we  had,  at  times. 

Q.  Under  the  old  open-door  system  of  inviting  immigration,  taking  all  that 
came? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  detrimental  to  American  civilization  and  workingmen? — 
A.  It  was,  because  that  was  brought  about  by  importing  them  wholesale.  I  think 
if  they  had  been  let  alone  and  come  here  of  their  own  volition  it  would  not  have 
been  so. 

Q.  You  think  the  restrictions  in  respect  to  paupers,  criminals,  and  everything 
of  that  kind  would  be  sufficient;  hard  workers  should  be  admitted? — A.  I  would 
not  admit  paupers,  or  idiots,  or  deformed  x)eople  under  any  consideration;  but  I 
do  not  thiuK  we  should  close  the  door  against  people  who  have  something  to  come 
on.    I  do  not  believe  in  importing  them  for  any  purposes,  as  has  been  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  convict  labor? — A.  We 
have  nad  no  experience  in  convict  labor,  and  from  what  I  know,  from  informa- 
tion received,  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  employing  convicts  in  our  mines. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  the  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  your  district  now,  as 
compared  with  when  you  first  engaged  in  business,  80  years  ago,  say? — A.  Then 
the  trade  was  in  its  infancy  and  was  not  overdone.  There  was  a  chance  of  making 
something  on  your  capital.  I  will  say,  vrithout  being  specific,  that  in  the  cow 
business  tnen,  m  the  manner  in  which  it  was  run,  that  20  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment was  a  fair  average.  Now  it  is  anywhere  from  15  down  to  nothing,  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  a  loss  beyond  that  of  several  per  cent.  I  speak  only  of  the 
Pittsburg  district,  and  you  must  remember  the  peculiar  conditions  that  I  have 
continually  mentioned,  overproduction  and  other  things. 

Q.  Is  not  15  per  cent  now  as  good  as  20  per  cent  was  in  1867,  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  specie  payment? — A.  It  would  be ;  but  I  said  15  per  cent  down  to 
nothing  and  worse.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  the  books  of  the  Pittsburg  coal  dis- 
trict were  inspected  for  the  year  1897  there  would  be  shown  a  loss. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  Overproduction, 
undue  advantages  some  had  in  the  same  district  and  other  districts.  We  were 
hurt  largely  by  West  Virtjinia,  and  within  ourselves.  It  was  outward  competi- 
tion and  the  competition  against  one  another.  Just  consider  the  statement  made 
before  this  investigation  committee  that  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that  a  concern  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  running  1,000,000  to  1,200,000 
tons  of  coal,  made  $8,000  in  one  year,  which  is  next  to  nothing.  This  is  a  fair 
sample  of  what  the  business  has  been,  and  shows  a  deplorable  condition. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing  in  your  district  are  operators  the  owners  of  the  land 
itself? — A.  They  are  in  most  cases,  and  that  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  w^  labor 
under.  If  they  could  take  coal  on  a  royalty  and  pay  for  it  as  they  mined  it, 
it  would  be  better.  For  instance,  we  have  had  to  protect  our  coal  mines,  have 
been  obliged  to  buy  two  or  more  thousand  acres  of  coal  land  at  an  enormous  out- 
lay that  we  will  not  reach  in  20  years.  We  are  driven  to  that  for  fear  someone 
may  come  in  and  buy  that  and  cut  us  off  and  make  our  plant  worthless.  If  we 
could  mine  coal  on  a  royalty,  as  they  do  in  England,  and  pay  for  it  as  we  take  it 
out,  we  could  make  money. 
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Q.  So  that  the  general  view  taken  by  the  coal  operators  is  that  simplv  it  is  not 
the  mine  and  all  the  attachments  of  the  mine  itseff  that  is  the  cost  of  the  invest- 
ment, but  there  is  added  to  that  the  purchase  of  adjoining  land  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  proiwrty?— A.  Certainly;  it  is  a  legitimate  part  of  it. 

Q.  (By  C.J.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  restrictive  or  industrial  legislation  which 
affects  you  injuriously? — A.  I  know  of  none  now  since  the  abolition  of  this  law. 
There  is  none  in  existence  now  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  F arquh ar.  )  Is  there  any  way  to  obviate  this  friction  in  respect  to  the 
screens?— A.  There  is  no  way  that  I  know  of,  and  I  do  not  think  there  should  be 
a  way.  Si)eaking  of  the  Pittsburg  district.  I  think  we  should  be  permitted  to 
make  the  price  for  certain  grade  of  coal  with  our  men,  pay  them  that  and  then 
screen  it  to  that  without  the  State  or  any  other  parties  interfering.  Any  inter- 
ference there  would  cause  disaster  to  the  operator,  and  it  would  follow  and  reach 
the  miner.  I  think  the  miner  is  just  a  little  too  sensitive  on  the  screen  question, 
admitting,  of  course,  that  he  is  being  taken  advantage  of  in  certain  individual 
cases;  no  more,  however,  than  employees  are  taken  advantage  of  in  any  other 
industry  or  manufacture  or  commercial  business.  In  the  central  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania they  have  a  coal  that  is  softer  than  ours.  It  is  all  run  as  run-of-mine, 
because  they  need  not  get  lumps,  and  it  comes  into  the  market  and  is  readily 
taken  in  that  way;  but  our  coal  is  not  taken  that  way,  and  there  can  be  no  suc- 
cessful interference  with  those  screens. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  miner  should  be  paid  directly 
for  all  products  of  his  labor  having  a  commercial  value? — ^A.  I  believe,  I  know, 
that  we  are  paying  the  miner  for  all  parts  of  his  labor.  The  fact  that  we  pay  him 
42|  cents  only  for  run-of-mine  and  pay  him  66  cents  for  the  screened  coal  demon- 
strates by  calculation,  experience,  and  investigation  that  he  is  being  paid  in  a 
proper  ratio  for  all  coal. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  where  the  screens  have  been  abolished  by  mutual  consent 
he  has  waived  enough  of  his  price  to  equal  the  amount  of  screenings  i)a8sing 
through  the  screens  and  given  that  back  to  the  operator? — A.  I  do  not  Imow  of 
any  such  cases  in  our  district  as  you  speak  of;  I  have  no  experience  in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  it  in  Illinois? — ^A.  The  conditions  there  are  different.  The 
Illinois  coal  is  perhaps  of  the  same  grade  of  coal,  as  far  as  I  know,  as  the  Eastern 
coal  that  I  speak  of,  and  the  natural  conditions  and  the  artificial  conditions  are 
such  that  that  coal  can  be  marketed  in  that  condition.  I  think  that  is  the  situa- 
tion in  Illinois. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  right  to  screen  the  miners'  coal  is  a  right  ^uned  by 
strikes? — A.  So  they  tell  me;  that  goes  beyond  my  exx)erience.  Wnen  I  entered 
the  coal  business  we  were  screening  without  any  more  question  about  it  than 
now;  not  so  much.  I  am  told  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Pittsburg  district  each 
mine  took  it  as  it  came  from  the  miner,  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  it  did  not  con- 
tinue, because  in  my  experience  I  remember  that  we  brought  it  from  the  mine 
and  dumped  it  in  the  yard  as  we  took  it  from  the  mine.  Competition  coming  in, 
an  idiot  (excuse  me  if  I  call  him  an  idiot)  introduced  a  fork  with  a  2-inch  prong 
and  forked  all  this  coal,  throwing  out  all  the  slack,  and  the  resist  was  that  we  all 
had  to  enter  into  that;  and  I  imagine  the  screens  that  were  introduced  were  sim- 
ply to  enable  somebodv  to  get  somebody  else's  trade.  That  is  all  of  50  or  more 
years  standing.  People  are  accustomed  to  that  coal  in  the  Pittsburg  district  and 
no  other  will  go.    I  have  cited  two  cases  in  which  the  law  tried  to  regulate  them. 

Q.  In  the  i^st  2  years  have  there  been  some  cases  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
where  screens  have  been  introduced  as  the  result  ol  strikes,  in  which  tne  prices 
paid  for  screenings  or  coal  over  such  screens  were  determined  by  the  employers, 
as  well  as  the  system  of  screening  itself? — A.  There  may  have  been  such-  cases; 
unless  you  call  my  attention  to  them  particularly,  I  do  not  know  of  them. 

Q.  Do  the  operators  pay  for  the  refuse  that  passes  through  their  screens,  and  is 
the  fact  that  the  miners  to-day  are  willing  to  relinquish  a  portion  of  their  price 
to  go  back  to  the  run-of-mine  system  a  proof  that  they  have  received  the  excess 
portion  when  the  screen  was  planed  out? — A.  They  want  to  come  back  now 
Decause  in  mining  run-of-mine  coal  they  take  no  care;  they  chop  it  down;  it 
requires,  no  skill;  anybody  can  do  it,  and  they  get  just  as  much  for  the  dirt  as 
they  do  for  the  coal.  In  mining  coal  that  has  to  oe  passed  over  a  screen  they  have 
to  exercise  a  certain  amount  or  degree  of  skill  in  order  that  their  coal  may  not  be 
broken  up  so  that  it  may  come  through  the  screen.  We  want  that  kind  of  coal. 
Our  experience  has  been,  notably  under  the  law  of  1897.  where  we  were  forced 
into  it  for  3  months,  that  on  coal  mined  on  the  system  of  run-of-mine  we  lost  all 
the  way  from  5  to  10  per  cent  in  the  quality  of  the  coal;  that  is,  where  we  were 
entitled  to  64  per  cent  of  coal  we  ran  down  to  55. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  that  the  contention  of  the  miners  has  been  that  the  screen  that 
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is  now  in  use  has  a  tendency  to,  and  does  in  fact,  place  a  premium  upon  a  poor 
standard  of  workmanship? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  ex])lain  why  the  miners  so  contend? — A.  I  claim  that  that  does  not 
work  out.  The  man  who  is  a  skilled  and  careful  miner  will  mine  his  coal  and  he 
will  produce  in  that  a  large  per  cent  of  lump,  and  he  wall  get  paid  for  it.  If  he 
is  not  careful,  he  will  produce  less  and  make  less  money.  Is  not  the  incentive  to 
earn  good  wages  there?  Is  it  not  just  as  easy  for  a  skilled  miner  or  any  miner  to 
mine  good  coal  as  bad  coal,  always  exercising  the  proper  care?  We  ask  that  sim- 
ply to  guard  us  against  the  carelessness  and  cussedness  of  some  people.  They  are 
not  all  of  them  that  way,  but  some  of  our  employees  are. 

Q.  Take  two  miners,  one  who  is  more  careful  and  practical  than  the  other.  The 
first  will  make  a  less  percentage  of  slack  and  nut  coal  in  the  production  of  a  ton 
of  coal;  the  latter  win  make  a  greater  percentage.  Which  or  those  men  to-day, 
under  the  screen  system,  is  more  profitable  to  the  operator? — ^A.  We  want  the  man 
that  produces  good  coal.    That  is  why  we  stick  to  the  screen  system. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  screenings  in  a  ton  of  coal 
passing  through  your  screen  is  given  to  the  operator  without  pay A.  (Inter- 
rupting. )  I  do  not  admit  that;  it  is  not.  We  nnd  that  on  an  average  a  ton  of  run- 
of-mine  coal  will  make  64  per  cent  of  lump  and  the  remainder  nut  and  slack.  We 
pay  for  that  64  per  cent  66  cents  per  ton.  Based  upon  that  same  X)ercentage  we 
nnd,  when  he  has  nm-of-mine,  that  he  is  entitled  to  42f  cents  for  the  nut,  slack, 
and  lump. 

Cj.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  coal  operators  of  the  States  generally  are  all  causing  their 
miners  to  send  out  all  of  then*  fine  coal  more  generally  than  ever  before? — A. 
Speaking  for  ourselves,  and  sx)eaking  for  the  entire  industry  of  the  United  States, 
I  can  say  that  we  are  bringing  out  about  all  the  coal  that  can  be  mined,  from  the 
limestone  up  to  the  slate. 

(J.  The  fine  coal? — A.  Everything  as  it  is  there.  In  the  early  days,  when  coal  was 
mined  by  the  pick  exclusively,  the  miner  bored  in  about  24  or  28  inches  above  the 
limestone,  ana  he  left  10  to  12  inches  that  we  then  considered  not  merchantable 
coal.  By  the  introduction  of  machinery  we  mine  in  on  the  limestone  and  we  cut 
up  that  lower  bottom  into  slack;  that  is,  what  we  formerly  wasted.  Instead  of 
waste  we  now  mine  all  of  that  coal;  and  therefore,  by  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery, we  claim  to-day  that  we  get  out  95  per  cent  of  all  the  coal  underlying  the 
land,  where  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Pittsburg  industry  they  did  not  get  out 
above  60  per  cent,  and  we  make  it  obligatory  to  bring  out  everything  in  there, 
because  it  is  of  value  aside  from  the  commercial  value  in  the  market.  I  consider 
it  a  crime  against  the  present  generation  and  those  who  will  follow  us  to  waste 
that,  because  it  is  a  loss  even  if  we  ourselves  do  not  feel  it. 

Q,  The  point  is,  that  under  the  former  system,  when  there  was  no  screen  used, 
or,  if  any,  a  very  small  one  to  let  slack  out,  that  the  employer  in  those  days  did 
not  want  slack  sent  out;  did  not  want  the  fine  material  sent  out  among  the  coal; 
but  under  our  screening  system  they  want  it  all.  every  pound  of  coal  as  fine  as  it 
may  be. — A.  Under  improved  methods  and  in  the  use  or  improved  machinery  and 
boilers  practically  in  all  factories  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  steel,  glass, 
etc.,i)eople  are  aole  to  use  a  grade  of  coal  that  15  years  ago  they  would  not  use. 
We  wasted  all  this  slack,  and  it  was  an  expense  to  us  to  bring  it  out.  It  cost  us 
so  much  for  every  ton  we  brought  out  to  throw  it  away;  but  under  these  improved 
methods  of  modem  machinery  there  is  a  market  for  it.  They  want  it.  We  pay 
for  it  and  we  sell  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  pay  for  it  on  the  basis  of  42f  cents?— A.  Forty-two 
and  two-thirds  to  66,  the  difference  would  be  23J. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  The  invention  of  the  forced  draft  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it? — A.  That  has  much  to  do  with  it;  and  automatic  stokers  require  that 
grade  of  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Ratchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  Question  of  discrim- 
inations in  freight  rates? — A.  That  is  more  or  less  general,  ana  that  is  something 
that  I  am  not  able  to  give  testimony  on  as  to  what  I  know.  I  can  only  tell  you 
what  I  think.  I  have  never  in  my  experience  been  able  to  run  across  anybody 
that  knew  anything  on  it.  Wherever  it  is  done  it  is  done  in  such  a  peculiar  man- 
ner that  while  we  know  it  we  do  not  know  how  it  is  done.  We  are  certainly  dis- 
criminated  against,  we  think,  in  our  own  locality,  and  principally  from  West 
Virginia — hauling  coal  quite  a  distance  greater  than  ours;  for  the  distance  cer- 
tainly is  in  excess  of  ours  in  our  trade  for  the  Lakes;  and  they  have  no  back  load, 
while  we  do,  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  furnish  them  a  back  load  in  the  way 
of  limestone,  ores,  etc.  In  Ohio,  in  the  Hocking  district,  or  from  the  Ohio  fields, 
they  haul  coal  into  the  competitive  market  of  the  Northwest,  a  greater  distance 
than  from  Pittsburg,  for  less  money  and  with  no  back  load;  and  we  in  the  Pitts- 
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burg  district  invariably  have  a  back  load.  That  back  load  will  also  apply  to 
operations  in  pKEtrts  of  eastern  Ohio  as  well  as  the  Pittsburg  dLstrict.  But  in  the 
Pittsburg  district  it  is  altogether  so.    In  the  Hocking  Valley  that  is  not  the  case. 

Q.  You  regard  discrimination  as  injurious  to  the  trade  wherever  it  is  prac- 
ticed?— A.  Decidedly  so.  There  ought  to  be  an  open  rate  and  give  every  man  an 
open  and  fair  chance. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  rate  of  freight  should  be  fixed  by  the  State  or  by 
the  companies  themselves? — A.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  State  assuming  too  much. 
A  time  may  come  hereafter  when  the  State  can  do  that.  Under  present  condi- 
tions I  think  the  railroads  had  better  make  those  rates.  They  should,  however, 
in  a  manner  be  controlled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Do  you  use  machinery,  or  mine  by  i)icks? — ^A.  We 
use  machinery  almost  exclusively.  We  were  among  the  earliest  users;  have  been 
using  machines  for  the  last  15  years. 

Q.  Give  your  reason  for  preferring  them. — A.  Machines  were  originally  intro- 
duced into  our  mines  for  the  reason  that  they  would  be  more  profitable,  and  they 
were.  There  was  a  time  in  the  early  days  when  there  was  an  advantage  to  the 
operator  that  used  machines  of  perhaps  15  cents  a  ton,  even  after  counting  out 
interest  on  his  investment,  depreciation,  etc.,  but  that  has  got  down  now  to  about 
8  cents  a  ton.  That  is,  the  operator  can  produce  coal  at  a  cost  of  8  cents  per  ton 
less  with  the  machines  than  ne  can  by  pick,  but  it  has  long  since  been  discounted 
by  reason  of  overproduction  and  crowding  one  another.  That  has  been  given 
away  to  the  consumer,  the  man  that  does  not  want  it.  It  has  been  forced  upon 
him.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  perpetrated  in  this  country  is  right  in 
our  Pittsburg  district,  where  we  are  wasting  one  of  the  fi.nest  veins  of  coal  on 
earth.    We  are  forcing  it  upon  people  for  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord. )  Have  you  anything  to  say  of  the  displacement  of 
labor  by  machinery? — A.  The  mining  machine  we  use  can  be  nin  with  a  cutter 
and  an  assistant,  called  a  scraper,  and  4  loaders.  The  machine  does  in  mining 
only  the  undercutting,  what  the  miner  calls  the  bearing-in,  the  full  width  of  the 
room  and  perhaps  to  a  depth  of  5  feet.  That  was  heretofore  done  by  the  miner 
with  his  pick.  That  we  consider,  in  general  terms,  half  the  work.  The  scraper 
assists  him  in  removing  the  slack  the  machine  makes,  the  loaders  come  after  and 
shoot  down  the  coal  and  load  it.  So  that  6  men  do  the  work  of  10  under  the  old 
system.    That  is  about  a  fair  average. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  there  no  way  to  remedy  this  displacement  of 
labor  oy  the  use  of  the  machines? — A.  There  has  not  been  so  much  trouble  in 
that  way,  the  industry  has  grown  so.  We  have  in  the  last  10,  years  built  up  a 
trade  in  the  Northwest  that  last  year  teok  4,000,000  tons,  that  I  remember  13 
years  ago  amounted  to  i)erhai)s  from  5  to  10  cars  a  day  from  one  mine.  Now  all 
the  mines  in  the  district  are  employed  in  that  during  seasons  of  lake  navigation, 
caused  by  the  building  up  of  the  Northwest,  creating  markets  for  our  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Has  not  the  injury  been  felt  in  the  way  of  a  less 
number  of  days  per  year? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  should  bo  laid  to  machinery. 

Q.  Has  macninery  been  a  factor  in  bringing  it  about? — A.  No,  not  exactly.  The 
people  have  labored  under  a  delusion  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the 
coal  business;  that  while  in  England  to-day  it  takes  an  enormous  amount  of  capi- 
tal to  go  into  the  coal  business  because  you  liave  t©  dig  a  shaft  there,  anybody  can 
go  into  the  coal  business  in  the  Pittsburg  district  because  you  have  only  to  dig  a 
hole  in  the  ground  and  you  can  make  the  approaches  and  bring  up  the  coal;  and 
it  has  brought  about  too  many  mines.  It  has  led  miners  from  other  localities 
into  that  district  that  should  not  have  gone  there.  Less  mines  could  have  pro- 
duced coal  with  less  men.  When  there  was  not  anything  to  do  in  other  lines  of 
industry,  men  have  flocked  in  there  who  should  have  been  at  something  else.  I 
do  not  think  that  machinery  has  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  taking  work  from  the 
men.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  with  the  introduction  of  machinery  we  created 
new  places,  engineers,  firemen,  ete.  It  is  surprising.  You  would  think  that  a 
machine  mine  ha<l  no  men  about  it  at  all,  and  yet  you  go  to  a  machine  mine  and 
you  will  find  very  little  difference  between  that  and  the  pick  mine.  We  produce 
more  coal. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  tonnage  at  Pittsburg  is  mined  by  machinery? — A.  I 
do  not  know  exactly,  but  there  are  very  few  pick  mines  left  in  the  Ktteburg 
district. 

(J.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  if  those  machines  ceased  to  operate  that  the 
miners  in  that  district  could  have  work  a  greater  number  of  days  than  they  are 
working  at  present? — A.  No;  I  do  not  exactly  see  how  they  could. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  6  men  with  a  machine  will  do  the  work  of  10  for- 
merly?— A.  If  you  will  apply  that  to  the  entire  country.  If  you  apply  it  to  the 
Pittsburg  district,  it  don't  go. 
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Q.  I  assume  that  what  is  tme  of  the  Pittsburg  district  is  true  of  all. — ^A.  You 
apply  that  to  the  whole  country.    Of  course  we  have  displaced  very  many  men. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  substitutes  for  fuel  displaced  coal-mine  labor — elec- 
tricity, gas,  and  other  substitutes? — ^A.  At  one  time  gas  took  from  us,  I  may  say, 
the  entire  consumption  of  coal  of  the  Pittsburg  district,  but  that  has  changed. 
Gas  has  become  a  luxury.  It  is  only  used  by  x)eople  who  can  afford  to  use  it. 
Coal  is  again  used  and  labor  is  not  interfered  with. 

Q.  Have  you  an^hing  to  say  as  to  the  extension  of  foreign  markets? — A.  I 
think  we  will  be  driven  into  foreign  markets  with  our  coal  as  we  have  been  driven 
into  foreign  markets  with  our  products  of  iron  and  steel  and  glass.  And  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  Pittsburg  coal  could  not  go  to  New  Orleans  and 
from  there  be  distributed  along  the  coast — ^places  within  easy  reach — to  Mexican 
and  South  American  points. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  nation  at  the  present  time  furnishes  coal  for  the 
east  coast  of  South  America? — ^A.  England. 

Q.  All  Welsh  coal? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  they  not  have  that  market  exclusively  up  to  10  years  ago? — A.  They 
almost  have  it  now.  I  think  the  fact  of  our  Government  exporting  coal  for  our 
own  use  will  help  to  introduce  our  coal.  I  claim  wo  have  as  good  coal  as  they 
have.  We  simply  want  somebody  to  push  it,  and  we  will  get  foreign  markets,  as 
far  as  coal  is  concerned,  before  long. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  shipments  going  to  South  and  Central  America  now? — 
A.  I  do  not,  but  there  may  be  coal  from  Alabama  or  the  Pocahontas  district,  but 
I  do  not  know. 

<jj.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  remedial  legislation? — A. 
With  reference  to  employers'  liability,  the  day  may  come  when  the  employer  or 
somebody  will  be  taxed,  or  have  to  pay  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  the  employee.  I 
do  not  think  we  are  quite  ready  for  that  yet,  and  I  think  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
is  making  a  great  mistake  in  trying  to  pass  a  bill  at  present  making  employers  of 
labor  liable.  As  far  as  the  coal  industry  is  concerned,  under  our  mining  law, 
governing  the  entire  bituminous  region  of  Pennsylvania,  we  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State.  We  have  mine  inspectors  there  who  are  controlled  by  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  mines  in  Harriaburg.  We  have  mine  foremen  who  are 
officers  of  the  State,  but  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  inspector  and 
are  held  accountable  for  the  lives  and  safety  of  the  miners.  We  have  under  them 
special  bosses,  known  as  fire  bosses,  who  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  men  in  par- 
ticular, such  as  examining  the  mine  for  gases,  bad  roofs,  etc.  So  that  where  we 
do  not  employ  the  particular  persons  duly  certified  by  the  State,  and  where  they 
do  not  exercise  proper  care,  we,  as  coal  operators,  are  liable;  and  I  think  for  the 
time  being  that  is  about  as  much  as  we  can  afford.  On  the  other  hand.  I  think 
that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  there  should  be  more  pro\'ision  made  for  the 
laboring  classes  in  some  way.  I  am  not  clear  in  my  own  mind  how  that  should 
be.  They  are  provided  for  in  Germany.  We  have  associations  in  a  local  way; 
we  do  that.  We  have  benefit  associations  at  our  mines  to  which  the  company 
pays  some  attention,  made  up  by  contributions  from  the  miners,  that  take  care 
of  them.  There  ought  to  be  something  more  than  that,  but  I  have  no  suggestions 
to  make  as  to  what  it  should  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Smyth.)  Are  you  aware  of  the  effect  of  the  employers'  liability  act 
in  England  on  the  trade? — A.  Not  enough  to  talk  of  it  intelligently. 

Q.  Have  they  such  an  act  that  affects  the  coal  miner? — ^A.  I  think  the  miners 
are  cared  for  and  protected  in  some  way  there. 

The  sanitary  ana  i)ersonal-safety  laws  are  covered  by  our  mine-inspection  laws. 

Check  weighmen  laws:  There  ought  to  be  on  each  tipple,  or  where  the  coal  is 
loaded,  a  check  weij^hman  to  look  after  the  miners'  interests.  I  believe,  with  few 
exceptions,  in  the  Pittsburg  district  we  have  them.  They  should  be  under  a  little 
closer  supervision,  so  as  to  make  them  more  careful  and  rigid  in  the  exercise  of 
their  duties.  I  do  not  at  all  believe  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  place  them 
there — ^neither  the  State  nor  the  miners.  I  do  not  think  the  miners  have  that 
desire;  they  have  not  shown  it;  that  is,  should  have  theri^ht  to  place  anyone  there 
who  would  interfere  with  the  successful  running  of  the  mine.  The  operator  would 
not  permit  it  and  has  not  been  asked. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  uniformity  of  mining  legislation  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories? — A.  I  think  there  should  be  uniformity  as  nearly 
as  can  be.  I  do  not  think  we  can  have  perfect  uniformity  between  the  comi)eti- 
tive  States » but  they  should  be  uniform,  as  near  as  can  be,  in  their  mining  laws, 
which  I  think  for  the  time  being  is  enough. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  your  conferences  of  operators  has  this  matter  of 
uniform  legislation  in  the  States  ever  been  considerea  indei)endent  of  production 
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and  wages,  etc.? — A.  Not  in  our  interstate  conferences.  It  is  merely  npon  mutual 
agreement  that  conditions  have  been  taken  in  various  States  and  so  modified  that 
one  would  suit  the  other. 

O.  Do  you  think  it  would  meet  their  approbation  if  this  commission  were  to 
make  recommendations  for  the  uniformity  of  the  mining  laws? — A.  That  is  rather 
a  broad  question.    I  think  yes. 

Q.  If,  after  all  our  findings  and  going  over  the  whole  ground,  we  find  some  mat- 
ter that  would  be  thorougnly  a  relief — beneficial,  in  fact,  to  both  the  oi>erators 
and  the  miners — do  you  believe  that  the  cooperation  of  the  operative  miners  of 
this  country  could  be  sought  or  gained  by  this  commission  in  going  before  local 
legislatures? — A.  I  do,  for  general  legislation — ^that  is,  for  United  States  legisla- 
tion, governing  all  the  States.  I  think  that  this  conmiission  is  a  proper  thing;  is 
a  great  thing;  is  on  a  good  and  proper  road;  will  bring  out  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation, and  will  be  able  to  make  some  suggestions  that  I  think  all  well-thinking 
operators  and  miners  will  readily  fall  in  with— that  is,  such  suggestions  as  can  be 
made  by  them.  They  can  only  be  made  on  a  broad,  fair  basis,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  they  should  not  receive  proi)er  consideration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  in  mind  any  remedial  legislation  that  would 
be  fair  both  to  the  employer  and  employee  that  does  not  now  exist? — A,  I  have 
not,  because  I  am  not  thoroughly  enough  acquainted  with  the  evils  existing  in 
different  States  that  could  be  reached  by  legislation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think,  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  question, 
that  you  also  serve  your  own  interests  by  what  you  do  for  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  the  workingmen  under  you,  and  that  there  would  be  a  benefit 
to  you,  as  well  as  them,  to  have  such  legislation? — ^A.  I  believe  it  would  be. 

Q.  Is  there  not  enough  fairness  in  the  operators  of  this  country  to  receive  and 
consider  suggestions  that  might  be  agitated  for  remedial  legislation,  or  are  you 
in  a  competitive  mood  there? — ^A.  More  or  less  so;  but  we  are  getting  nearer 
together — are  nearer  together — than  we  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  think  that  is 
the  tendency  of  the  times.  As  we  become  acquainted  with  one  another,  as  we 
find  the  ills  that  others  have,  find  that  we  have  not  the  only  difficulties,  we  feel 
like  sort  of  mollifying  one  another  and  evening  up,  and  in  that  spirit  good  results 
can  be  reached. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  your  judgment)  are  the  best  interests  of  the  min- 
ing trade  served — when  I  say  the  trade,  I  mean  those  engap^ed  in  the  trade  from 
ever^  standpoint — by  making  the  conditions  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible  and 
placing  all  competitors,  so  far  as  possible,  upon  a  relative  competitive  basis? — ^A. 
Laying  aside  all  selfish  views,  and  on  the  broad  gn*ound  of  fairness,  yes. 

State  op  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Allegheny: 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  fore- 
going report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Indudtrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that 
all  otner  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Geo.  W.  Schluederbero. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th  day  of  June,  1899. 

[seal.]  R.  a.  Georoe, 

Notary  Public, 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  is,  1899. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  W.  C.  PEA&CE, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer ,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m..  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Pearce,  of  Indiana];)olis,  Ind.,  testified.  The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on 
mining  was  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  your  official  position?— A.  Secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

S,  From  what  mining  State  were  you  originally? — A.  Ohio. 
.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  coal-mining  industry? — A.  As 
a  miner,  all  my  life;  since  I  was  a  boy;  brought  up  in  mining. 

Q.  What  are  the  objects  of  your  association?— A.  To  secure  better  wages  for 
employment,  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  and  make  the  conditions  of  employment 
more  agreeable.    I  think  those  are  the  objects  of  our  trade  union. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  benefit  features  connected  with  your  organization? — A.  No. 
We  have  a  fund,  of  course,  which  we  try  to  keep  for  running  expenses.  We 
have  no  benefit  funds  of  a  national  character.  Locally  some  of  our  members 
have  a  fund,  an  accident  fund,  or  funeral  l)enefit  fund.  It  is  only  l(x;al;  not  of  a 
general  character.  Our  money  for  running  the  organization  is  derived  from  our 
members — 10  cents  per  member  per  month.    We  use  that  money  principally  for 

Eaying  organizers,  officers*  expenses,  and  trying  to  adjust  difficulties  and  troubles 
ere  and  tliere. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  trade  unionism  in  this 
country? — A.  The  first  organization  of  miners  that  I  have  any  recollection  of  was 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  years  ago.  In  1881, 1  think,  there  was  formed  in  Ohio  a 
progre.ssive  union.  It  was  thought  by  some  of  the  miners  that  while  the  Knights 
of  Labor  was  a  purely  labor  organization,  that  a  trade  union  would  be  better  for 
miners  than  to  oe  affiliated  with  other  trades;  and  we  favored  a  purely  miners' 
organization  in  1881  in  Ohio.  That  spread.  For  a  few  years  we  had  a  member- 
ship in  Ohio  of  probably  five  or  six  thousand.  In  1 890  there  was  formed  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  a  national  organization  of  mine  workers  alone.  Since 
that  time  the  membership  has  varied,  sometimes  we  had  more  members;  sometimes 
less;  it  would  run  anywhere  from  seven,  probably,  to  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
thousand.  Up  until  1897  that  was  the  membership  that  we  had,  and  after  the 
1897  strike  we  gained  a  little  advance  in  wages,  consequently,  our  membership 
increased  and  is  increasing  yet.  We  have  now  nearly  60,000  members  enrolled  in 
our  organization.  The  growth,  of  course,  is  phenomenal  in  that  respect,  and  if 
the  organization  is  managed  in  a  conservative  wa^  by  the  officers  in  power,  we 
believe  we  will  soon  have  quite  a  trade  union  of  miners  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  organiza- 
tion due  to  an  improvement  in  industrial  conditions,  or  is  it  due  to  the  methods 
of  organization? — A.  I  should  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  due  to  the  success, 
principally,  of  the  1897  strike.  I  think  during  the  last  two  years  fully  20  per  cent 
advance  in  wages  has  been  gained.  That,  of  course,  has  stimulated  the  miners 
to  affiliate  themselves  with  our  trade  union.  I  would  like  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
statement  about  the  60,000  members  enrolled  in  our  trade  union  (men  in  our  organ- 
ization proper) ,  that  while  we  have  that  many  enrolled,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we 
have  probably  15,000  or  20,000  more  members.  I  only  state  from  the  books. 
Sometimes  if  there  are  200  men  working  at  the  mine  they  probably  send  tax  for 
150  or  175  members.  The  others  are  not  reported.  It  is  sare»to  say  that  while  we 
have  that  many  enrolled  we  have  15,000  or  20,000  men  who  are  not  paying  per 
capita  tax.  When  the  mine  is  idle,  when  men  are  on  strike,  or  when  ttie  mine  is 
shut  down,  we  do  not  expect  them  to  pay  a  per  capita  tax. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  there  any  understanding,  compact,  or  agreement 
between  your  or^nization  and  the  persons  engaged  in  the  coal  industry,  capital- 
ists and  coi-porations,  in  regard  to  that  strike?— A.  No;  there  was  no  understand- 
ing between  the  organization  and  capitalists  or  operators  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Did  capitalists  or  employers  receive  any  notice  of 
that  strilce  in  advance? — ^A.  No.  I  remember  the  time  of  the  1897  strike  as  well 
as  yesterday.  They  always  tried  to  find  these  things  out  previously,  but  the  cir- 
cular ordering  the  strike  was  published  and  in  the  hands  of  our  local  secretaries 
before  the  newspapers  got  it  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  the  headquarters  were  at 
that  time. 

Q.  What  was,  as  nearly  as  you  can  state,  the  membership  in  good  standing  in 
your  organization  when  that  strike  order  went  out? — A.  Ten  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  members. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  total  number  that  responded  to  the  strike  order?— A.  The 
total  number,  I  think,  was  nearly  150,000. 

Q.  The  great  bulk  of  the  men  who  took  part  in  that  strike  had  nothing  to  do 
witii  bringing  about  the  strike  order,  did  they  or  not? — A.  The  ^eat  bulk  of  the 
men  who  tooK  part  in  our  strike  had  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  it  about;  for 
instance,  in  1897  we  had  nearly  26,000  miners  and  mine  workers  in  the  State  of 
Ohio;  we  had  only  7,697  men  organized.  Pennsylvania,  with  250,675  miners,  had 
only  1 ,976  organized  men  on  our  books.  Indiana,  with  9,000  miners  and  mine 
workers,  had  only  626  men  organized. 

Q.  That  is  how  many? — A.  Eight  or  nine  thousand  men.  Illinois  was  a  great 
drawback  to  the  organization.  Statistics  will  show  38,000  or  39,000  mine  workers 
in  Illinois  when  we  ordered  that  strike,  and  at  that  time  we  only  had  226  mem- 
bers. In  Iowa  we  had  only  79  members;  West  Virginia,  75  members.  This 
proved  conclusively  that  the  majority  of  the  miners  wno  came  out  in  that  strike 
tad  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  the  strike  about. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  I  understood  the  witness  to  say  that  they 
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have  65,000  minors,  more  or  less,  enrolled,  and  some  20,000  more  that  they  control. 
Is  that  control  entirely  voluntary;  that  is  to  say,  men  are  in  the  organization  or 
ont  of  it.  and  there  is  no  intermediate  stage  in  which  persons  not  members  are 
still  under  obligations  to  this  order? — A.  ISfo;  they  are  either  in  or  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Is  there  any  course  or  method  used  in  the  control  of 
them,  or  is  their  action  in  the  respect  which  you  have  pointed  out  purely  volun- 
tary; is  it  the  influence  of  the  action  of  the  organized  miners  of  the  country  that 
extends  into  the  unorganized  fields,  upon  which  unorganized  men  go  of  their  own 
volition? — A.  Yes;  I  can  state  that,  to  my  knowledge,  in  10  years'  experience 
as  an  official  there  has  never  been  any  method  used  to  bring  men  on  a  strike 
through  coercion  or  force;  never. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  your  union  incorporated? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  incorporation  of  trade  unions — 
whether  advisable  or  not? — A.  No.  I  have  no  i)articular  objection  to  the  incor- 
I)oration,  and  I  have  given  the  question  much  study. 

•  Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  your  relations  with  nonunion  labor  and  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  liberty  of  contract? — A.  Our  relation  to  nonunion  labor,  as 
far  as  miners  are  concemea,  is  first  conciliatory;  we  try  to  reason  with  them;  we 
send  organizers  of  our  men  to  talk  with  them — missionaries,  if  you  please.  We 
try  to  show  them  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  affiliated  with  other  trade 
unions,  from  our  standpoint  at  least,  and  we  i)ersuade  them  along  these  lines. 
And,  of  course,  if  they  do  not  affiliate  with  our  organization,  as  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago,  we  use  no  force,  but  we  simply  do  not  pay  as  much  attention  to 
them  in  regard  to  their  prices  or  tra^s  or  conditions  of  employment  as  we  would 
do  were  they  members  of  our  organization. 

Q.  Do  you,  in  some  cases,  refuse  to  work  with  nonunion  laborers?  Has  that 
been  done  in  some  isolated  cases? — A.  Yes.  Some  of  our  members  refused  to 
work  with  a  man  or  men  who  refused  to  become  members  of  our  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  your  organization  invite  all  unemployed  and 
nonunion  labor — that  is, competitive  labor — men  of  good  moral  character,  to  join 
your  ranks? — A.  Yes.    Our  doors  are  always  open  and  no  questions  asked. 

Q.  It  is  the  purpose  of  your  field  organizers  to  bring  as  many  as  possible  into 
the  orfi^nization  and  under  the  regulations  of  the  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  refusal  to  work  with  nonimion  labor  a  com- 
mon m-actice  of  your  union  or  not? — A.  No;  it  is  not  a  common  practice. 

Q.  The  local  union  sometimes  usurps  that  right? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  a  man  has  once  taken  the  pledge  before  the 
union  and  has  broken  his  nonor,  do  you  positively  refuse  to  work  with  him? — A. 
No;  if  he  breaks  his  pledge,  and  wishes  to  come  Dack,he  is  accepted  and  added  as 
a  member  again. 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Can  you  enumerate  the  causes  that  generally  lead 
to  strijces? — A.  There  are  different  causes,  of  course.  The  principal  causes  which 
lead  to  strikes,  of  a  national  character  at  least,  are  either  to  prevent  a  reduction 
of  wages  or  demands  for  an  increased  wage.  The  wage  c[uestion  is  a  factor  which 
causes  nearly  all  of  our  national  strikes— demands  for  increased  wages  or  resist- 
ance to  reductions;  and  sometimes  strikes  of  a  lesser  ma^itude  are  caused  by 
dissatisfaction  with  conditions  of  employment.  Conditions  of  employment 
around  the  mines  is  an  important  factor  for  a  miner;  for  instance,  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  in  order  to  sustain  life,  enable  him  to  perform  his  duties,  he  must 
have  air;  he  can  not  work  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  in  a  place  where  there 
is  water  that  would  interfere.  Sometimes  sufficient  supply  of  timber  or  material 
for  safety  is  lacking,  and  sometimes  these  things  cause  dissatisfaction,  and  men 
strike  sometimes  because  the  conditions  of  employment  are  not  as  they  should 
be  or  as  they  think  they  should  be.  I  am  pleased,  however,  to  say  to  the  commis- 
sion that  as  far  as  air,  and  the  timber,  and  that  sort  of  thing  are  concerned,  we 
have  not  had  so  much  trouble  within  recent  years  as  we  had  formerly,  as  some 
of  the  mining  States  have  laws  which  say  so  and  so  shall  be  done,  and  inspectors 
come  around  and  see  that  it  is  right.  Strikes  from  these  causes  very  seldom 
occur  now. 

Q.  Do  strikes  arise  sometimes  from  an  overproduction  of  coal,  the  market  being 
glutted  and  prices  going  down,  so  they  can  not  pay  the  miner  his  wages,  and  then 
the  strike  is  called,  so  that  this  overproduction  may  be  made  an  ar^ment  in  that 
way? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  oeen  a  strike  directly  caused  by  the  markets 
being  glutted,  or,  in  other  words,  an  overproduction  of  coal,  alone. 

Q.  Cby  Mr.  Ratchford.)  While  that  may  not  be  the  true  cause,  is  it  not  the 
underlying  cause  of  some  strikes  and  troubles  in  the  mining  industry? — A.  Yes. 
My  answer  a  few  minutes  ago  was,  directly;  indirectly  it  does.  There  are  times 
in  this  country  when  the  market  has  an  abundance  of  coal.    For  a  time  at  least 
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there  is  very  little  demand  for  coal,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  mines  in  operation 
onr  employers  sometimes  say,  **  We  have  not  any  particular  sale;  we  have  all  the 
coal  we  want:  bnt  if  yon  men  will  work  I  can  g^ve  yon  work  at  5  or  10  cents  a  ton 
less  than  the  scale  rate;  if  you  will  accept  that,  it  is  all  ri^ht/'  And  sometimes 
strikes  are  caused  by  the  operators  trying  to  reduce  wages  m  that  way,  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  an  overproduction  in  the  market. 

Q.  What  have  the  screens  and  docking  system  to  do  with  strikes? — A.  I  might 
have  mentioned  that  among  some  of  the  local  conditions  that  caused  strikes.  The 
screens  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Our  coal  is  mined  by  us  as  miners  and  we 
are  paid  for  the  coal  that  goes  over  a  screen.  The  screen  is  generally  72  super- 
ficial feet,  12  bv  6,  with  l^nch  s|)ace  between  the  bars.  What  goes  through  that 
H-inch  space  the  miner  gets  nothing  for,  but  what  goes  over  the  screen  they  get 
paid  for.  Sometimes  these  bars  will  be  disarranged;  there  will  something  happen 
that  will  weaken,  as  it  were,  the  bearing,  and  the  bars  will  open,  spread,  and 
instead  of  the  space  being  1^  inches,  it  is  sometimos  2  inches  and  over,  and  of 
course  the  wider  the  screens  the  more  goes  through  and  the  less  for  the  miner. 
Sometimes  they  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the  companies,  or  with  their 
agents  at  least,  in  getting  these  screens  put  in  order,  and  oftentimes  the  miners 
in  different  localities  strike;  that  is,  these  men  will  remain  idle  until  that  work  is 
adjusted.  They  often  liave  to  stop  work  before  the  companies  will  put  them  in 
shape.  Now,  with  reference  to  docking  particularly,  docking  is  a  ^reat  deal  of 
trouble  where  the  coal  is  more  inferior  in  quality.  Even  when  the  miners  do  their 
very  best,  in  some  cases  they  have  been  docked  five  or  ten  hundred  pounds,  and 
sometimes  a  ton.    That,  of  course,  is  unbearable. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  do  you  mean — the  impurities? — A. 
Yes;  sulphur.  There  is  a  vein  of  coal  in  Ohio  8  feet  high,  and  in  that  8  feet  there 
are  3  feet  and  10  inches  of  impurities.  There  are  2  feet  of  good  coal,  and  above 
that  there  are  two  slates.  Of  course  that  coal  is  not  marketable.  It  is  what  we 
call  bone  coal — ^a  coarse,  rough,  hard  substance.  It  is  mixed  all  through  the 
coal.  The  miner  picks  up  all  the  best,  and  often  after  he  has  all  the  impurities 
out  a  little  will  get  in  the  shovel  and  they  are  docked  as  high — sometimes  the 
whole  car  is  taken.  This  extreme  docking  is  done  more  when  work  is  slack — 
when  the  companv  has  not  so  many  orders. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  bars  were  li  inch.  Would  not  that  admit  of 
the  dropping  through  of  a  great  deal  of  coal  sold  on  the  market  as  x)ea  coal?— A. 
Yes;  ana  the  softer  the  coal  is,  the  more  small  coal  there  is  in  it,  and  the  more 
goes  through  the  screen.  I  am  not  familiar  exactly  with  the  percentages  in  the 
different  States,  but  there  are  some  where  30, 35,  or  40  per  cent  of  their  coal  goes 
through  the  screen;  some  cases  more,  some  cases  less. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  pay  for  that  at  all? — A.  No.  The  nut  and  pea  coal  goes 
through  the  screen.  For  instance,  miners  in  the  Hocking  Valley  gets  66  cents  a 
ton  for  screened  coal;  they  only  get  that  66  cents  for  a  ton  of  coal  that  goes  over 
the  screen;  what  goes  through  the  screen  they  do  not  get  anything  for. 

Q.  That  would  include  their  product  that  is  sold  as  pea  coal?- -A.  Yes;  nut  and 
pe&  coal. 

Q.  What  method  is  adopted  for  keeping  those  screens  clean?— A.  They  have  a 
process  for  keeping  them  clean.  The  companies  have  men  and  boys  there.  When 
they  get  clogged  up  they  are  cleaned. 

Q.  It  is  to  tne  interest  of  the  company  to  keep  them  open. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  not  your  rate  for  mining  coal  by  screen  enlarged  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  meet  some  of  the  disadvantages  you  get  no  pay 
for?— A.  There  are  two  prices.  There  is  what  is  known  as  a  price  for  screened 
coal  and  a  price  for  run-of-mine.  Run-of-mine  is  all  together,  small  and  large. 
In  Ohio  it  is  five-sevenths  of  the  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  price  of  run-of-mine  is  43  cents;  the  screened 
coal,  66  cents. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  So  that,  theoretically,  the  coal  that  falls 
through  the  screen  is  paid  for  by  the  increase  in  price  for  that  which  goes  over.^- 
A.  Theoretically,  yes;  that  is,  by  the  system  under  which  we  are  working  now. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  having  a  screen  at  all?  Whv  not  separate  it  right 
there  in  the  mines?— A.  The  companies  have  the  screens  there  for  separation.  It 
prepares  the  coal  better  for  the  market.  It  is  more  economical  to  separate  it 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  mine.  A  few  years  ago,  when  mining  was  in  its  infancy, 
so  to  speak,  in  this  country,  they  used  to  compel  the  miners  to  load  coal  with  a 
forked  shovel  instead  of  having  a  shovel  like  they  have  to-day.  They  used  to  have 
a  forked  shovel  with  four  or  five  prongs  to  it;  what  that  fork  brought  out  was 
allowed,  and  what  that  fork  did  not  bring  out  the  miner  threw  away;  but  since 
that  time  the  screen  has  been  put  on  the  out.sidc^,  and  the  miner  loads  it  all. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  high-priced  product  is  the  screened  product  of 
the  mine? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wonld  be  the  difference  in  the  price  at  the  mine  between  screened 
product  and  slack? — A.  The  slack  is  alwajrs  the  most  inferior  coal. 

Q.  I  mean  screened?— A.  I  met  a  retail  coal  dealer  in  Sandnskv,  Ohio,  who 
pnrchased  his  coal  directlv  from  the  Hocking  Valley  operators.  At  that  time  I 
lived  down  there.  I  askea  him  the  price  of  coal  and  he  told  me  that  the  screened 
coal  or  lump  coal  sold  for  $2.50  a  ton  in  Sandusky;  but  he  said  for  the  small  coal, 
or  the  crushed  coal,  as  we  call  it — little  pieces  about  the  size  of  eggs — ^he  got  $2.75. 
He  said  x)eople  that  bought  this  small  coal  would  rather  take  it  because  it  was 
all  broken  up;  they  pay  25  cents  extra  because  it  is  broken  up.  This  is  the  coal 
that  goes  through  tne  scre^— nut  coal.  At  Sandusky,  Ohio,  they  pay  25  cents 
more  for  that  than  for  lump  coal. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  mine  the  screened  coal  is  one  price  and  the  refuse 
that  goes  through  the  screens  is  worth  about  one-sixth  of  that  price?  That  is  the 
rule  in  Tennessee  mines;  I  do  not  know  about  Ohio.— A.  I  thiuK  they  get  $1  a  ton 
on  the  car  f.o.b.for  the  screened  coal;  75  cents  for  the  nut  coal,  and  the  smaller 
it  is,  the  less  for  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference,  more  than  25  cents, 
between  the  screened  and  nut;  there  may  be  50  cents  between  that  and  pea  coal. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  a  large  market  for  nut  coal  now?— A.  Seem^ 
y.    They  sell  it  right  along. 

Xi,  (By  Mr.  C.J.Harris.)  The  screened  product  being  the  highest,  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  mine  to  turn  out  as  much  screened  coal  as  possible. — ^A.  The 
idea,  in  some  cases,  is  that  the  company  wants  as  much  coal  to  go  through  the 
screen  as  possibly  can.  Of  course,  it  stands  to  reason,  from  looking  at  it  by  a 
man  who  is  inexperienced,  the  better  coal  he  can  put  into  the  market  the  better 
prices  he  will  get  for  it;  but  the  more  that  goes  through  the  screen  the  more  profit 
they  get. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  If  the  first  grade  of  coal  is  selling  at  75 
cents  a  ton  more  than  the  next  grade,  the  mining  price  being  66  cents  a  ton,  every 
ton  of  coal  that  would  go  into  tne  first  grade  and  drop  through  into  the  second 
is  a  loss  of  9  cents  to  the  company. -*-A.  What  goes  through  the  screen  is  divided 
into  three  different  grades. 

Q.  (By  Mr.RATCHFORD.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  proposition  that  Mr.  Gardner 
lays  down  is  jKJsitively  correct,  providing  the  employer  pays  the  same  rate  for 
mining  all  classes  of  coal? — A.  Yes;  if  thejr  did  that. 

Q.  is  it  the  contention  of  your  organization  that  they  should  pay  the  same  price 
for  mining  the  coal,  or  is  it  your  contention  that  they  should  pa^  enough  for  min- 
ing coal  that  falls  through  the  screen? — A.  That  is  the  contention.  All  mining 
is  based  on  the  screen  basis. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  I  assume  that  the  market  has  a  price  for  first 
grade,  and  that  the  first  grade  must  come  up  to  some  standard.  Is  that  standard 
the  U-inch  8creen?-^A.  That  is  the  standard. 

"  Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Unless  you  had  these  screens,  would  not  operators 
be  damaged  on  account  of  getting  so  much  of  their  product  in  dirty,  small,  and 
dusty  condition— what  you  call  slack?— A.  The  entire  State  of  Illinois  is  on  a  run- 
of-mme  basis,  operators  and  miners  alike  agreeing  that  it  is  an  improvement  on 
the  old  system  of  screening.  The  impurities  we  might  think  men  would  be  care- 
less in  loading,  simply  saying,  **  I  will  get  pay  for  this  and  I  will  load  it" — that 
does  not  prove  that  men  do  it.  The  very  fact  that  there  are  rules  and  regulations, 
local  agreements  entered  into  by  miners  and  their  respective  employers,  demon- 
strates oeyond  any  doubt  whatever  that  the  miner  does  not  load  any  impurities 
willfully,  and  that  it  does  not  intei-fere  with  the  marketing  of  the  coal  when  it  is 
mined  run-of-mine. 

Q.  What  check  would  an  operator  or  owner  have  on  a  miner  if  he  should  dump 
into  the  product  two-thirds  worthless  stuff,  under  the  run-of-mine  payment? — ^A. 
One  instance  to  my  personal  knowledge  was  where  the  miners  themselves  regarded 
the  loading  of  wortnless  coal  as  injurious  to  them,  and  they  said  that  while  that 
man  was  loading  dirty  coal  he  was  not  only  injuring  the  company  but  depriving 
them  of  work,  and  we  did  ourselves  one  time  discharge  a  man  for  mining  dirty 
coal.    The  maiority  of  the  miners  will  not  load  dirty  coal. 

Q.  Would  that  be  a  business  formula  to  go  by?  Would  it  be  as  standard  a 
regulation  as  the  screen,  or  as  eflficient? — A.  While  the  screen  takes  out  this  slack 
and  the  small  pieces,  you  know  that  in  the  market  what  injures  the  coal  is  not  so 
much  the  slack  that  is  in  it,  but  the  big  pieces  of  sulphur.  That  is  what  interferes 
with  the  marketing  of  the  coal;  and  those  bi^  pieces  of  sulphur  are  generally  in 
the  big  pieces  of  coal.  You  can  see  them  shining  out.  The  screens  were  on  the 
mines  before  my  time,  of  course;  I  have  worked  in  the  mines  over  the  screens. 
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I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  but  what  it  was  brought  about  by  conquest,  strikes, 
years  and  years  ago;  established  a  precedent^ne  little  screen — ^then  their  use 
increased  and  increased  until  it  is  the  way  it  is  now.  If  there  could  be  some  way 
or  other  to  regulate  the  screens,  it  seems  to  me  that  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  trou- 
bles between  the  miners  and  operators  in  this  country  can  be  avoided. 

Q.  Would  the  absence  of  the  screens  do  away  with  the  ^fference  that  now 
exists  between  the  skilled  and  unskilled  miners? — ^A.  As  a  practical  miner,  I  think 
it  is  necessary  that  the  coal  should  be  graded  some  way.  You  can  not  go  into  the 
coal  market  and  sell  an  inferior  coal  and  bring  the  best  price.  You  can  not  go  to 
the  markets,  in  a  commercial  sense,  with  any  products  but  what  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  prices.  It  seems  to  me  that  coal,  like  any  other  commodity,  will 
have  to  be  trimmed  up  in  such  way  as  to  be  made  marketable. 

Q.  Suppose  one  miner  is  skillful,  and  his  product  for  the  day  shows  65  per  cent 
of  screened  coal;  suppose  the  man  working  oeside  him  gets  out  the  same  number 
of  tons,  but  in  such  a  shiftless  way  that  50  per  cent  of  it  is  screenings.  With  the 
run-of-mine  scale  they  would  both  receive  the  same  wages.  Would  that  be  a  fair 
proposition  with  the  laboring  man? — ^A.  Mining  ought  to  be,  whether  it  is  or  not, 
worked  like  any  other  business.  The  very  fact  that  there  are  so  many  unskilled 
miners  is  due  principally  to  the  operators  themselves.  Some  of  the  States  have 
laws  that  a  man  must  have  two  years'  experience  before  he  can  have  charge  of  a 
room  or  place  in  the  mines,  but  recently,  you  know,  for  years,  any  Tom,  Dick,  or 
Harry,  with  a  broad  back,  who  could  use  a  pick  and  shovel,  has  been  employed. 

Q.  Would  not  the  screen  be  an  advantage  to  the  skilled  miner? — A.  That 
would  depend  upon  the  prices  of  mining. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  do  you  think  is  the  general  opinion  of  your 
union  in  all  the  States  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  go  to  43  cents  for  run-of-mine 
or  66  cents  for  screened,  as  an  ordinary  basis? — ^A.  Well,  that  matter  has  never 
been  brought  up  in  our  convention.  Of  course  I  would  not  care  to  speak  per- 
sonally on  this  important  question.  When  I  spoke  of  the  five-sevenths  I  was 
speaking  of  the  Hocking  Valley.  There  was  a  test  made  at  one  time  in  this  way: 
A  certain  number  of  tons  of  coal  was  mined,  sent  over  a  screen;  a  certain  amount 
was  mined  and  not  screened— that  is,  run-of-mine.  This  was  years  a§o,  and  the 
test  showed  that  in  the  Hocking  Valley  it  ran  five-sevenths,  ana  the  price  of  min- 
ing wa^  based  on  that  test.  Since  that  time  machines  have  been  introduced. 
There  is  not  near  so  much  slack  in  the  harder  coal  as  there  used  to  be.  The 
miners  contend  that  a  thing  established  years  ago  is  hardly  fair  under  the  new 
order  of  things. 

Q.  Is  it  the  contention  of  your  unions  to  have  the  abolition  of  the  screens  as  far 
as  you  can? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  attempted  that  through  legislation? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result? — ^A.  Where  it  has  been  passed  by  the  State  legis- 
latures, I  think  in  one  case  it  was  declared  unconstitutional.  In  Illinois  they  had 
a  law  passed  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  miners  and  operators  agreed  to  try  it,  and 
have  been  trying  it.  There  was  a  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
in  Ohio.  I  understand  that  the  operators  in  that  State  are  contending  against  it 
and  will  bring  it  into  the  court.  The  operators  claim  that  it  is  unconstitutional, 
and  the  miners,  of  course,  that  it  is  not. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  all  the  States  they  are  declared  unconstitutional  when- 
ever they  have  come  to  the  test  of  the  courts? — ^A.  Yes;  to  my  knowledge  they 
have. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  usual  reasons  given  by  the  courts  for  making  these 
decisions? — ^A.  Only  that  it  interferes  with  the  right  of  individual  contract,  or 
something  of  that  Kind. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  no  remedy  in  legislation  unless  you  can  prove  a 
fraud  in  the  screen? — ^A.  I  would  suppose  you  would  have  to  prove  something. 

Q.  That  that  is  the  only  remedy  now,  except  through  a  conference  between  the 
owners  of  mines  and  your  body,  generally  understood  all  over  the  States,  arranged 
among  yourselves? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  the  miners  more  ready  to  strike  than  other 
tradesmen,  or  less?  What  has  been  your  experience  in  that  regard?— A.  I  can 
speak  more  practically  from  a  miner's  standpoint.  I  have  not  been  familiar  with, 
neither  have  I  been  a  member  of,  any  other  trade  organization  than  the  miners, 
but  according  to  what  I  read  and  what  I  have  seen  I  think  the  miners  are  very 
slow  in  striking,  and  they  do  not  strike  unless  they  have  a  sufficient  cause. 
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Q.  Is  it  your  obseryation  that  a  general  scale  of  prices,  for  instance,  covering 
an  entire  State  or  a  number  of  States,  is  more  or  less  difficult  to  make  than  such 
a  scale  would  be  in  the  iron  industry,  for  instance,  or  the  glass  industry,  or  any 
of  the  textile  industries? — A.  I  think  the  miners  would  have  more  difficulty  in 
making  a  scale  for  a  State.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  glass  workers  or  the  iron 
workers  particularly.  I  would  not  care  to  do  it.  But  in  a  State  where  there  are 
so  many  different  veins  of  coal  and  so  many  different  systems  of  working  it  would 
be  quite  difficult  to  form  a  scale  that  would  be  uniform  throughout  that  Statue 
for  the  miners.  But  I  am  free  to  say  that  during  the  past  few  years  this  is  being 
done  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  both  to  the  operators  and  the  miners. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  boycott  or  blacklist? — ^A.  The  boycott 
and  the  blacUist  are  twins,  I  think.  The  boycott  is  used  sometimes  by  the 
empWees,  while  the  blacklist  is  used  by  the  employers. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  sometimes  use  the  boycott? — ^A.  We  have  tried  it 
once,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  employer  who  is  using  the  blacklist? — A.  I 
would  have  to  be  positive  about  that.  I  remember  one  time  I  had  to  leave  a  place 
because  of  certain  action  I  had  taken.  1  could  not  get  work.  I  had  to  go  to 
another  county,  and  I  suppose  that  testimony  can  be  secured  that  such  a  practice 
has  been  in  force  in  different  places.    It  is  a  verx  bad  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  your  organization  discountenance  the  boycott? — 
A.  Yes;  generally,  it  is  against  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Symx>athetic  strikes? — ^A.  A  sympathetic  strike  is 
sometimes  necessary.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary.  For 
instance,  supposing  the  miners  of  one  State  are  contesting  for  a  certain  wage, 
and  the  employers  of  those  miners  go  to  the  oi)erators  of  another  State  and  make 
a  contract  with  them  to  fll  the  trade,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  certain  parts 
of  the  profits.  We  realize,  as  a  craft,  that  the  miners  of  one  State  could  strike, 
in  this  age  at  least,  with  the  facilities  of  transportation,  for  a  long  time,  provided 
the  miners  of  another  State  may  work.  If  the  price  of  any  one  State  is  reduced 
by  a  strike  and  the  miners  are  forced  to  go  to  work  for  less  wages,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  imtil  the  other  men  in  the  other  States  will  have  to  accept  the 
same  conditions ;  hence  sometimes  we  have  sympathetic  strikes. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  experience  of  your  trade,  that  a  reduction  in  a  portion  of 
any  one  field  competing  with  other  fields  brings  about  a  reduction  in  the  whole 
competitive  district? — A.  Yes,  that  has  been  the  case,  i  remember  one  instance : 
In  1896  a  company  in  the  Pittsburg  district — western  Pennsylvania — for  some 
reason  or  other  was  working  below  the  prices  paid  in  the  same  district  by  other 
operators.  Consequently,  in  order  to  have  trade,  the  operators  of  the  other  mines 
cut  their  men  down  to  the  same  price  as  the  other  operator  had.  That  went  on 
until  the  miners  of  the  Hocking  Valley,  their  direct  competitors,  were  idle  for 
months  and  months,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  taking  the  trade  from 
them;  and  the  officers  of  the  organization  were  obliged  to  go  down  into  the 
Hocking  Valley  in  Ohio  and  persuade  those  men  and  try  to  reason  with  them  on 
the  advisability  of  accepting  a  reduction  in  order  to  get  some  work.  In  order  to 
get  something  to  do  to  keep  their  families  they  were  obliged  to  accept  16  cents  a 
ton  less,  simply  because  these  other  people  were  taking  the  trade  away.  That 
was  a  fact  in  Ohio  in  1896. 

Q.  How  about  the  people  in  the  Pittsburg  district  you  speak  of? — ^A.  They  had 
to  accept  the  conditions  paid  by  the  other  man.  Started  in  one  place  and  went 
right  along  the  line. 

Q.  That  lower  price  was  accepted  voluntarily  in  order  to  meet  the  peculiar 
competitive  conditions? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor 
under  contract? — A.  Well,  we  have  not  quite  so  much  of  that  to  contend  with 
now  as  formerly.  It  used  to  be,  years  ago,  that  agents  would  go  to  Europe  and 
bring  over  men  to  take  the  places  of  the  men  here,  under  contract;  but  during 
the  last  few  years  we  are  reueved  somewhat  of  that.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  class  of  labor  that  was  brought  in  years  ago  has  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  operators  or  the  men  who  brought  them  here.  I  generally 
find,  in  my  travels  and  in  my  experience,  that  the  people  who  are  brought  in  in 
that  way  are  generally  the  most  difficult  to  handle  when  they  start  to  strike. 
When  they  get  it  in  their  heads  that  there  is  something  wrong,  you  can  hardly 
persuade  them  to  anything,  and  they  not  only  strike,  but  destroy  property,  and  in 
a  general  way  break  the  laws.  Of  course,  the  organization  is  opposed  to  any  such 
importation  of  labor  whatever,  under  contract. 

Q.  The  questions  of  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration — cM)mpulsory  arbi- 
tration or  otherwise — what  have  you  to  sa,y  as  to  those? — A.  The  organization 
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ezpreases  itself,  and  prescribes  that  the  method  of  adjnsting  grievances  is  by 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  strikes.  But  conciliation  first; 
do  everything  in  onr  power  to  prevent  a  strike  and  settle  matters;  and  if  agree* 
able  to  both  parties  we  arbitrate,  and  the  only  weapon  after  that  is  the  strike. 

Q.  Is  your  organization  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  I  do  not  think 
that  has  been  brought  up  in  our  conventions.  I  do  not  think  the  miners  of  the 
country  have  acted  on  that  ^[uestion.  I  do  not  think  we  are  opposed  to  compul- 
sory arbitration  under  certam  conditions.  The  conditions  would  be,  for  instance, 
when  a  strike  of  the  miners  would  tie  up  through  business.  I  think,  under  such 
circumstances,  compulsory  arbitration  should  be  used.  In  the  States  where  they 
have  State  boards  of  arbitration  it  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  they  have  been 
the  means  of  adjusting  many  grievances.  Of  course,  there  are  some  who  believe 
that  compulsory  arbitration  would  make  the  workers  abide  by  the  decision 
whether  tney  liked  it  or  not,  and  thev  would  have  no  means  of  ridding  themselves 
of  it  in  the  courts;  their  means  would  not  afford  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Would  not  that  be  true?— A.  Yes;  that  would 
be  true;!  have  not  yet  seen  a  case  decided  by  an  impartial  arbitrator  but  what 
public  opinion  has  invariably  been  strong  enough  to  make  the  parties  abide  by  the 
decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  The  form  of  arbitration  usually  provided  for  in  your 
trade  is  mutually  provided  for  by  the  disputing  parties? — ^A.  Yes. 

U.  (By  Mt.Farquhar.)  Can  you  settle  your  trouble  between  your  employers 
and  yourselves  a  good  deal  easier  with  the  employers  than  you  could  with  State 
boards  of  arbitration? — ^A.  Yes;  the  miners  have  had  very  little  occasion  to  call 
State  boards;  sometimes  they  have,  but  very,  very  seldom. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  injunctions  in 
strikes? — ^A.  I  have  often  tnought  that  the  injunction,  as  used  at  the  present  time 
by  employers  of  labor,  and  exercised  as  it  is,  under  the  plea  of  restraint  of  trade, 
is  in  reabty  but  a  part  of  the  machinery  to  compel  acquiescence  with  the  wish  of 
the  employers,  by  depriving  men  of  their  liberties.  The  injunction  has  been  used 
veiy  frequentiy  during  our  labor  troubles.  I  do  not  think  an  injunction  should 
be  issued  by  any  court,  presuming  that  a  man  is  goings  to  do  so  and  so;  I  believe 
every  man  who  violates  the  law  should  be  punished.  I  do  not  see  why  men, 
because  they  walk  along  a  certain  road,  or  because  they  are  seen  talking  to  their 
neighbor,  should  be  enjoined  from  doing  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.Harris.)  Would  you  do  away  with  it  altogether  as  a  legal 
remedy  in  every  class  of  cases? — A.  It  is  used  generally  against  the  workers. 

Q.  Does  it  not  prevent  violence  and  bloodshed  at  times,  when  things  get  into 
shape  that  nothing  else  will  fill  the  bill? — ^A.  It  may  prevent  it  in  time,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  curtail  a  great  deal  of  individual  liberty,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  With  reference  to  the  injunction,  nave  you  known  of 
any  cases  where  it  prevented  bloodshed? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  cases  where  it  has  cost  individuals  or  organizations 
money  to  defend  themselves  or  their  members  in  court? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  law  which  necessitated  the  expenditure  of  that  money 
was  just  to  the  men  who  were  obliged  to  pay  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  men  who  were  enjoined  intended  to  commit  crime? — 
A.  iTo;  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  they  had  any  intentions  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  injunction  as  a  legal  measure  should  be  used  where 
there  is  just  need  for  it,  or  not? — A.  Where  there  is  just  need  for  it,  yes. 

(2*  Then  it  is  not  the  use  of  the  injunction  that  your  organization  complains  of; 
it  is  rather  the  abuse  of  it?— A.  The  abuse  of  it;  going  to  extremes. 

Q.  What  method  of  payment  is  most  desirable  to  the  mine  workers  represented 
by  you? — A.  The  weekly  pay  day  is  the  method  that  the  miners  would  like  to  see 
practiced  everywhere. 

Q.  What  advantages  or  disadvantages  are  there  in  the  weekly  pay? — ^A.  As  a 
general  rule  the  advantage  would  be  that  the  miners  would  have  more  ready 
money  to  make  their  purchases.  Sometimes  opportunities  come  across  our  paths 
which,  if  we  have  a  dollar  in  our  pockets,  enable  us  to  spend  it  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  we  could  if  we  did  not  nave  it;  and  we  think  this  way,  that  the  credit 
system  would  be,  to  a  greater  extent,  abolished.  The  bimonthly  pay  made  a  great 
improvement  from  the  old  way  of  monthly  pay.  We  saw  an  advantage  in  that, 
and  we  think  if  a  bimonthly  pay  was  an  advantage  to  our  people — to  have  our 
money  twice  a  month  instead  of  by  the  month — ^that  certainly  a  weekly  pay 
would  be  a  greater  advant^e.  Ready  money  counts  with  the  working  people 
the  same  as  it  does  with  the  money  power,  and  for  that  reason  we  favor  a  weekly 
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Have  you  any  sliding  scale? — ^A.  No. 
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Q.  What  are  the  objections  to  the  formation  of  a  sliding  scale,  if  any;  and  why 
should  such  a  scale  not  be  agreeable  to  both  parties? — A.  A  sliding  scale  wonld 
be  all  right  provided  there  was  a  Tninimnm  below  which  the  price  shonld  not  go; 
and  that  the  TniniTnTiTn  shonld  be,  in  my  judgment,  sufficient  to  enable  a  miner  to 
keep  himself  and  wife  and  family  in  respectability. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  Has  your  organization  ever  tried  the  sliding  scale?— A. 
No. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  sliding  scale  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  Eng- 
lish mining  industry?— A.  Yes;  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Q.  (By  fc.BATCHPORD.)  Store  orders  and  payment  in  kind;  is  this  system  of 
payment  practically  general  in  the  mining  regions?— A.  It  is  not  general,  but  a 
great  many  places  ao  practice  that  kind  of  payment. 

Q.  Is  that  satisfactory  to  the  members  of  your  organization?-— A.  It  is  not  at  all 
satisfactory,  and  time  and  time  again  they  have  resolved  in  their  meetings  to 
have  it  abolished. 

Q.  Why  is  it  not  satisfactory?— A.  The  store  order  should  be  abolished  because 
it  is  not  the  equivalent  of  cash.  Store  orders  are  only  good  for  that  certain  store. 
You  must  pay  whatever  prices  they  ask;  can  not  go  any  place  else.  Other  stores 
will  not  take  the  orders.  In  some  places  where  they  do  make  a  little  trade  in  one 
commodity  or  another  there  is  generally  about  20  per  cent  discount.  Store 
orders,  in  my  judgment,  and  x>a3nnent  in  kind,  ought  to  be  abolished  if  there  could 
be  some  way  of  doing  it. 

(J.  Any  other  objections  to  it? — A.  Probably  a  great  many  objections,  but  I 
think  that  is  the  principal  one;  that  it  is  only  ^ood  for  a  certain  store,  and  that 
it  is  not  cash.    You  can  not  go  any  place  else  with  it. 

Q.  How  are  the  prices  in  these  company  stores  as  compared  with  prices  in  other 
stores?— A.  Generally  the  prices  in  the  company  stores  are  very  high,  anywhere 
from  20,  25,  and  30  per  cent.  It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  where  the  store  is 
located.  If  a  mine  is  located  8  or  4  miles  from  a  town — ^generally  the  miners 
live  around  the  mine — there  is  only  that  one  store  there.  It  has  no  competi- 
tion with  the  outside  world,  and  the  miners  must  generally  ^ve  them  uieir 
price,  no  matter  what  it  is.  Where  a  company  btore  is  located  m  a  town  with 
other  stores,  where  they  have  opposition  next  door,  etc. ,  there  is  not  so  much  dif- 
ference; but  where  they  are  isolated  and  where  the  company  owns  the  land  and 
no  other  store  can  be  aUowed,  then  the  prices  are  very  high  and  are  very  exorbi- 
tant, indeed. 

*  Q.  (By  ttepresentative  Gardner.)  In  such  cases  is  the  high  price  due  to  the 
money-order  system  or  the  isolation  of  the  store — ^the  lack  of  comi)etition? — A.  If 
they  had  cash  they  could  probably  go  a  mile  or  two;  they  would  be  more  likely  to. 

Q.  At  any  rate  they  would  feel  that  they  could? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  R atchford.  )  When  this  lack  of  competition  exists  what  is  it  due  to; 
natural  causes? — A.  Unnatural  causes,  I  think.  Tnere  are  some  cases  where  the 
operators  own  the  land  for  probably  a  mile  or  two,  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  West  Virginia.  There  is  not  a  schoolhouse, 
barber  shop,  or  meat  shop,  or  anything  of  the  kind  that  is  not  almost  directly 
under  the  sui)ervision  of  the  coal  companies,  and  of  course  a  grocery  store  or  dry 
goods  store  or  something  of  that  kind.  If  the  operators  had  that  general  store, 
and  they  deal  in  this  merchandise,  there  is  no  other  piece  of  ground  sold  or  house 
rented  in  which  another  man  could  go  in  and  have  a  store.  They  are  obliged  to 
go  there  and  deal.  Of  course,  if  they  had  money  they  might  go  to  cities  near 
about.  All  they  can  do  is  to  deal  in  that  store,  and  they  are  charged  very  high 
prices  for  the  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Have  they  tried  to  abolish  these  stores  by  law  in  th^ 
diiterent  States? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  I  think  they  have.  I  sometimes 
think  they  will  only  be  abolished  by  the  trade  unions  themselves. 

Q.  Would  not  a  Law  in  the  State  of  Ohio  that  all  wages  of  employees  shall  be 
X»aid  in  money,  weekly  or  bimonthly  in  cash,  be  a  great  help? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  not  obviate  the  usual  reasons  given  against  laws  of  that  kind,  that 
you  can  not  pass  a  law  against  mining  corporations  that  does  not  apply  to  the 
corporations  all  over  the  State? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  R atchford.)  Are  you  aware  of  any  influence,  direct  or  indirect, 
brougnt  to  bear  on  these  miners  to  deal  in  the  company  stores? — ^A.  Yes;  I  Imow 
a  case  directly,  and  many  cases  indirectly.  I  want  to  be  positive  of  my  ground. 
I  worked  one  time  for  a  man  named  Bobbins  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  track  2 
miles  east  of  Cambridge,  Ohio,  mining  coal.  My  family  did  not  care  to  deal  out 
of  the  store.  We  lived  2  miles  from  Cambridge.  My  wife  could  do  better  in 
town,  and,  like  all  other  good  housewives,  of  course  she  wanted  to  make  the 
money  go  as  far  as  possible.    I  was  there  9  months.    I  never  got  my  money  on 
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y  day  that  they  did  not  ask  me  why  I  did  not  deal  out  of  the  store,  and  finally 

was  cornered  ont;  I  was  not  discharged.  What  I  mean  by  saying  discharge.  1 
is  that  I  was  not  told,  if  you  do  not  deal  out  of  my  store  you  can  not  stay  here. 
But  I  was  placed  so  that  I  could  not  work. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  you  were  discriminated  against? — ^A.  Yes;  because  I  took  all 
my  money,  outside  of  the  powder  and  oil,  in  cash. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  that  company? — A.  Bobbins  Coal  Comx>any,  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Fines  and  penalties — ^have  you  anything  to  say  on  that? — ^A.  The  miners  have 
no  fines  or  penalties,  only  in  the  way  of  docking,  or  something  of  that  sort,  that  I 
spoke  of  this  morning. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  mine  tenements? — ^A.  There  could 
be  a  ^eat  deal  said  in  this  particular.  The  houses  built  bv  the  companies  for 
the  miners  are  very  poor,  to  say  the  least.  They  are  generally  very  small.  The 
location  is  anything  out  desirable.  They  have  no  sanitary  regulations  whatever 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  and  I  think  there  could  l)e  a  great  imurovement  made  in 
the  way  of  building  those  houses  and  having  them  properly  looked  after.  They 
are  practically  the  same  in  every  State.  In  Ohio  I  believe  they  have  as  good 
houses  as  anywhere,  but  they  are  built  principally  with  straight  boards.  They 
go  into  the  timber  land  with  their  sawmill  and  cut  the  trees  down  and  saw  uj) 
the  logs,  and  the  houses  are  nearly  all  built  with  straight  up  and  down  boards, 
with  a  slat  put  over  the  board.  Many  of  them  are  not  plastered  at  all;  some  of 
them  are. 

Q.  (B>  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  they  all  papered? — A.  The  company  furnishes  the 
paper  in  some  cases;  in  some  cases  it  does  not.    As  a  rule,  they  paper  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  class  of  houses  built  in  more  recent  vears 
improving  over  the  class  built  formerly? — ^A.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge.  They 
are  put  up  very  cheap.  I  know  of  one  case  where  there  were  five  company 
houses  put  up  at  a  contract  price  of  $95  for  each  house.  These  houses  were  Duilt 
in  1882,  and  tnere  are  people  living  in  them  and  x>aying  $5  or  $6  a  month  for  them. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  improvement  in  that  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  mining  tenements  sometimes  temporary  on 
account  of  the  mine  not  being  a  permanent  thing,  or  are  your  coal  mines  perma- 
nent— ^that  is,  run  for  a  good  many  years? — ^A.  Yes;  this  mine  I  speak  of  now  has 
been  running  probably  21  or  22  years. 

Q.  If  they  were  being  used  for  only  2  or  3  years,  they  could  only  afford  a  cheap 
house? — ^A.  Most  of  the  mines  last  anywhere  from  15  to  25  years,  and  some  longer 
than  that. 

Q.  When  they  are  through  with  the  mine  the  houses  are  really  of  no  value? — 
A.  That  is  right ;  there  is  nothing  there  but  the  mines.  Of  course,  nobody  wants 
to  live  in  them  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  say,  what  influence  has  the  tenement  house  and  the 
company  store,  either  or  both  of  them,  in  suppressing  strikes  or  giving  rise  to 
strikes? — A.  Well,  the  influence,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  more  to  prevent  strikes 
than  anything  else.  The  people  who  work  and  deal  in  the  company  store  so  very 
seldom  get  anything  laid  by  that  they  are  depending  upon  their  work  and  conse- 
quently upon  the  store ;  and  then  they  know  if  they  strike  and  refuse  to  work 
tnat  the  company  would  want  them  to  move  out  of  its  houses,  and  consequently 
they  will  be  Doth  out  of  work  and  out  of  a  home. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cases  in  mind  in  which  methods  of  this  kind  were  adopted? — 
A.  No ;  nothing  more  than  in  a  general  way.  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  state  any 
particular  case. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  as  to  any  ca.se  in  which  a  strike  resulted  in  the 
eviction  of  miners  living  in  company  houses  in  any  of  the  States?  I  mean  by  evic- 
tion the  wholesale  vacation  of  the  houses. — A.  Yes;  they  did  that  in  1897  at  one 
or  two  mines  down  in  West  Virginia.  When  the  miners  refused  to  work  there 
the  sheriffs  and  deputy  sheriffs  went  and  put  their  furniture  on  the  wayside. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  name  tne  mines  or  the  companies? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  any  recollection  of  that  occurring  in  any 
of  the  other  States — in  Pennsylvania? — ^A.  Yes ;  it  has  occurred  in  Pennsylvania.  1 
can  not  remember  the  names  of  the  companies.  It  has  occurred  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  and  Illinois,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Did  it  occur  in  the  Connellsville  coke  region  and  among 
the  Scott  mines  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  Y"es.  That  was  before  my  official  time,  I 
suppose.  I  read  of  it  ana  heard  about  it,  I  understand  they  did  it  there  by 
wholesale. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phili^ips.  )  Have  you  ever  l)een  in  the  mining  camps  or  at  the  mines 
where  tnere  have  been  general  evictions? — A.  Not  at  the  time. 
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Q.  Or  immediately  after?— A.  No. 


(By  Mr.  Batchford.)  As  to  the  difference  of  wage  schednles — different 
States  and  sections—  have  yon  an3rthing  to  say  on  that? — ^A.  Not  particularly.  Of 
conrse,  they  vary  as  to  prices. 

Q.  What  can  you  sav  of  the  influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages? — A.  I  wonld 
say  that,  to  my  knowledge  of  15  or  20  years,  the  tendency  of  wages  has  been 
downward,  and  this  downward  tendency  is  only  checked  at  certain  times  by 
the  strength  of  the  miners  throngh  their  org^anization.  We  have  gained,  as  I 
said  this  morning,  about  20  per  cent  in  the  last  2  years.  That  has  checked  a 
little  the  last  2  years,  but  the  tendency  of  wages  has  been  downward  for  years, 
and  the  organization,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  only  thing  that  checks  the  down- 
ward tendency. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  How  long  did  vou  say  you  had  been  in  this  busi- 
ness?— ^A.  Well,  officially,  10  years^  I  have  been  in  the  business  25  years,  or  all 
my  life. 

Q.  How  far  could  you  go  back  in  business? — ^A.  Well,  25  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  this  country?— A.  No;  I  can  not  go  back  that  far. 
I  can  go  back  20  years  in  this  country. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  social  condition  of  labor  during  that  time? — 
A.  I  think  the  social  condition  has  improved  somewhat. 

<^.  Have  the  wages  improved? — ^A.  No;  not  particularly;  but  the  social  features 
of  it  have.  There  seems  to  be  a  better  undrstanding  between  the  workers  than 
there  used  to  be— more  intelligence,  which  signifies  a  lot  in  bringing  about  a 
better  social  condition. 

Q.  Are  the  social  wants  better  supplied  now  than  they  were  formerly? — ^A.  No; 
I  do  not  know  that  these  people  want  more  than  they  did  formerly. 

Q.  Their  wants  are  increasing? — ^A.  Their  wants  are  increasing. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  there  not  a  cheapening  of  articles?  Are  not  sew- 
ing machines  and  other  like  things  far  more  prevalent  now  than  they  were? — ^A. 
Yes;  but  I  think,  according  to  my  knowledge  of  things,  that  it  is  as  difficult  now 
to  get  a  sewing  machine  as  it  ever  was.  While  they  may  be  cheap,  money  is 
scarce,  among  the  miners  especially,  and  no  matter  how  cheap  an  article  is,  if  you 
have  not  the  money  you  can  not  buy  it. 

Q.  Do  your  people  have  accounts  in  the  savings  banks  to  any  great  extent? — 
A.  No;  I  think  it  takes  all  that  they  make  to  keep  them  even  the  way  they  live, 
and  in  many  cases  I  do  not  think  that  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  five  cents  or  ten 
cents  a  day  is  sufficient  to  give  them  much  chance  to  put  anything  away  in  a 
savings  bank. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  R  a'KHFORD.  )  The  increase  or  decrease  of  the  number  of  employees — 
excess  of  employees — have  you  anything  to  say  on  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  of  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  children  on 
themselves  and  on  adult  labor? — ^A.  Yes.  I  think  that  when  a  boy  or  girl  goes  to 
work  too  early  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  physically  as  well  as  mentally 
weak.  Especially  in  the  mines,  when  a  boy  is  in  his  tender  years,  the  atmosphere 
is  not  what  a  boy  of  that  age  ought  to  breathe,  and  it  stunts  nim  to  a  great  extent, 
and  then  when  he  gets  into  a  mine,  starts  in  there,  he  generally  has  to  stay  there. 
Finely,  of  course,  his  schooling  is  cut  off;  he  has  no  chances  of  educating  him- 
self, no  opportunities  to  become  intelligent  in  any  way,  and  this  prevents  him 
from  developing  in  almost  every  faculty  ne  has.  If  a  law  could  be  passed  that 
would  even  prevent  children  from  going  into  mines  or  workshops  or  factories, 
minesparticularly,  under  a  certain  age,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

(J.  What  age  would  you  propose? — A.  I  do  not  think  a  boy  should  go  into  the 
mines  less  than  14  years,  no  matter  under  what  circumstances.  I  think  14  ought 
to  be  the  very  least  a  boy  should  go  into  the  mines. 

Q.  What  causes  do  you  assign  for  irregpilarity  of  employment,  mainly? — A. 
Some  call  it  overproduction,  some  call  it  underconsumption,  and  some  ascribe 
it  to  strikes  and  lockouts,  market  and  economic  conditions.  There  are  different 
causes  why  the  work  is  so  poor.  I  judge,  from  the  miners'  standpoint,  that  we 
have  almost  a  third  more  miners  than  are  necessary  to  mine  the  coal  that  is 
required  for  consumption. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  mean  union  or  nonunion? — A.  I  mean  the 
miners  of  the  country. 

•  Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  your  trade  the  season  has  something  to  do  with 
irregularity  of  employment,  has  it  not? — ^A.  Yes ;  in  different  localities.  There 
are  some  localities  where  the  trade  is  best  in  the  winter  for  the  miners;  in  others 
it  is  best  in  the  summer.  It  regulates  itself  in  this  way:  Where  coal  is  shipi)ed 
by  water,  on  the  lakes,  the  summer  is  the  best  time,  when  it  goes  to  the  West  and 
Northwest.    Where  the  market  is  inland,  or  where  they  do  not  have  to  go  on  the 
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water,  generally  the  winter  time  has  the  best  trade.  The  big  Hocking  Valley  in 
Ohio  does  most  of  its  work  in  the  summer  months,  while  the  ofierators  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois  do  their  work  in  the  winter  months. 

Q.  Any  other  canses  of  a  general  nature? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  know.  There  might 
be  a  great  many  causes  assigned  for  that,  but  where  there  is  a  market  there  will 
be  coal  produced,  and  where  there  is  no  market  there  will  not  be  any. 

O.  Has  the  introduction  of  machinery  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  electricity 
and  gas,  which  are  used  as  substitutes  for  coal  sometimes?— A.  Sometimes.  The 
gas  in  the  Pittsburg  district  there  interfered  with  the  mining  considerably,  and 
of  course  the  more  gas  there  is  burned  the  less  coal  there  will  be  burned,  which 
will  be  less  work  for  the  miner.  Machinery  has  also  something  to  do  with  it. 
They  produce  a  great  deal  more  coal  in  a  day  or  a  week  now  than  formerly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  there  been  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  nut  coal?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  number  of  days  employed,  hours  of  labor  in  the 
seyeral  States,  Sunday  labor — anything  to  say  on  those  subjects? — ^A.  No.  I  sup- 
pose the  statistics  will  show  that  for  the  last  5  or  6  years  the  working  days  of  the 
year  have  varied  a  very  little.  I  think  it  is  about  one  hundred  and  eigh^-five  or 
seven — along  in  there  somewhere. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  shorter  workday  and  its  effects  where 
adopted? — ^A.  The  effects  of  the  shorter  workday  have  not  been,  to  my  knowledge, 
any  hardship  whatever  on  our  employers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  given  men 
the  opi)ortunity  to  be  with  their  families  a  little  more;  it  has  given  them  an  opi)or- 
tunity  to  read,  to  think,  and  to  study  problems  that  they  ought  to  be  familiar  with, 
and  in  the  four  States,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  western  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  8-hour  shorter  workday  has  been  in  force  for  a  year,  neither  the  operators 
nor  the  miners  wish  to  go  back  to  the  old  way,  and  all  seem  to  be  satisfied  with 
it.  A  man  with  a  family  is  more  at  home;  socially  he  is  happier;  his  system  is 
kept  up  better,  and,  take  it  all  in  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  effect  of  the  shorter 
workday  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  workers. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  operators  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  longer  workday? — 
A.  They  did  not  make  any  opposition  to  it  in  the  last  general  meeting  we  had. 

Q.  Was  that  shorter  workday  movement  readopted  at  your  last  meeting? — A. 
It  was  readoi)ted  at  our  last  meeting;  and  we  will  continue  to  work  8  hours  during 
this  year,  by  joint  agreement. 

Q.  The  operation  of  existing  laws  as  to  screens,  company  stores,  eto.,  coopera- 
tion, premium  payments,  profit  sharing,  industrial  copartnership ;  anything  to 
say  on  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  We  will  go  to  the  question  of  immigration  and  education.  iSVhat  have  you  to 
say  on  them? — ^A.  The  general  effect  of  immigration  from  the  British  Isles,  France, 
and  Grermany  may  be  other  than  the  overcrowd! ng  of  the  labor  market.  The  people 
of  the  above  countries  demand  good  wages,  comfortable  conditions  of  employment, 
and  readily  adopt  the  highest  American  standard  of  living  and  morals.  Slavs, 
Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Italians  are  not  so  desirable,  their  standard  of  living  being 
lower.  They  are  a  longer  time  assimilating  American  ideas.  They  are  the  prin- 
cipal menace  to  our  wages  and  morals  in  this  country.  I  have  come  to  this  con- 
clusion because  of  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  people  that  have  been  imported 
here.  The  standard  of  living,  to  a  very  great  extent,  is  brought  about  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  and  you  will  find  that  the  English-speaking  people  desire  a  higher 
standard  of  living;  they  desire  to  live  in  more  respectability,  more  comfort,  and 
all  that  sort  of  tning  than  these  non-English-speaking  people  do.  I  sometimes 
favor  that  legislation,  if  it  could  be  enacted,  preventing^  the  employment  of  any 
in  the  mines  but  those  who  would  stand  an  examinanon  demonstrating  their 
knowledge  of  mines  and  mining;  and,  providing,  that  unless  they  can  show  con- 
clusively that  they  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  take  the  prescribed  examina- 
tion, they  should  be  excluded  from  the  mines  unless  they  serve  as  apprentices  to 
experienced  miners  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years.  There  are  a  great  many  of 
these  men  in  the  mines  that  do  not  understand  much  about  mining;  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  inexperienced  miners  that  make  all  the  trouble.  They  go  into  the 
markets  with  the  dirty  coal.  If  they  had  good  miners — practical  men  in  the 
mines — ^th ere  would  be  very  little  trouble  in  marketing  all  the  coal;  and  I  think 
it  stands  to  the  interest  of  the  operators  and  employers,  as  well  as  the  employees, 
to  see  that  some  kind  of  a  test,  some  practical  knowledge  should  be  required  of 
the  man  that  enters  the  mines. 

[By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  your  native  country?— A.  England, 
^hen  did  you  come  to  this  country? — A .  1  S.S<) . 
How  old  were  you  when  you  came? — A.  I  was  2 1 . 
(By  Mr.  Conger.  )  You  are  a  citizen  of  this  country  now? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 
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Q.  You  would  be  in  favor  of  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  all  non-English- 
speaking  x>eople? — ^A.  I  would  be  in  favoi:  gl  preyenting  them  from  coming,  as  far 
as  the  law  goes,  under  contract.  When  a  man  wishes  to  come  to  this  country,  pay 
his  own  way,  and  has  sufficient  to  start  him  in  life—help  him,  I  mean,  until  he  gets 
employment--I  think  there  should  be  no  objection  to  persons  of  this  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  present  immigration  laws  are  s^iequate  and  satisfactory,  or 
would  you  change  them?— A.  They  are  agreat  improvement;  they  have  done  a 
great  deal  for  us,  as  miners,  we  think.  We  believe  they  have  prevented  a  great 
man^  people  from  coming  and  taking  our  places.  There  might  be  some  way  of 
making  an  improvement ,  of  course ,  but  we  can  onlv  find  that  out  by  experience.  I 
believe  the  present  law  has  done  a  great  deal  for  tne  miners  in  the  way  of  keeping 
this  class  of  people  out. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  quite  sufficient  and  vou  do  not  advocate  any  changes? — A. 
I  think  that  if  we  had  the  laws  now  in  force  for  a  time,  at  least,  they  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Have  you  reason  to  think  or  believe  that  those  laws  are 
not  operative? — A.  No;  1  have  no  reason  to  think  that.  I  believe  that  wherever 
the  department  of  immigration  has  the  least  idea  that  the  immigrants  are  coming 
here  under  contract,  they  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  enforce  the  law  and  pre- 
vent it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  your  district  where  laborers  have  come  in  under 
contract?— A.  I  would  not  be  certain  about  it,  but  it  was  reported  that  there  were 
];)eople  in  New  York  who  had  arrangements  made  with  some  people  in  European 
countries  to  bring  over  some  people  for  the  Pana  strike  up  here  in  Illinois,  among 
the  miners.  That  was  only  reported,  and  I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  department  of 
immig^'ation  had  their  asents  in  Pana  watching  for  them,  and  they  also  had  them 
watching  here  at  Ellis  Island,  expecting  that  if  they  should  hapi)en  to  slip  in  or  slip 
through,  they  would  find  them  at  the  other  end. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  facts  to  present,  or  general  information 
of  your  organization  on  educational  tests  of  immigrants  as  a  restrictive  measure? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  question  of  colored 
labor? — A.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  as  miners,  the  colored  men  are  with  us  in 
the  mines.  They  work  side  by  side  with  us.  They  are  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion; can  receive  as  much  consideration  from  the  officials  of  the  organization  as 
any  other  members,  no  matter  what  color.  We  treat  them  that  way.  They  are 
in  the  mines,  many  of  them-  good  men.  There  is  only  one  particular  objection, 
and  that  is  thev  are  used  to  a  great  extent  in  being  taken  from  one  place  to 
another  to  break  a  strike,  as  we  call  it,  in  such  cases  as  we  have  here  now  at 
Pana,  where  this  trouble  is  going  on,  and  that  trouble  they  had  at  Virden,  ni.  I 
sometimes  think  that  they  are  not  taken  to  those  places  because  they  want  to  go. 
I  sometimes  think  it  is  their  ignorance  of  the  matter.  I  would  rather  put  it  that 
way.  I  think  it  is  because  of  their  ignorance  of  the  labor  movement  and  the 
labor  world  that  they  are  deceived  by  those  who  engage  them,  and  that  there 
are  beautiful  pictures  drawn  for  them.  When  they  get  to  a  certain  place,  whv 
they  are  there,  and  some  of  them,  I  know,  many  times  are  sorry  for  it.  But  still 
they  are  used  for  that  purpose,  and  I  would  rather  attribute  their  use  to  break 
strikes  to  their  Ignorance  than  anything  else. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  per  cent  of  colored  laborers  are  employed  in  the 
mines  throughout  the  country;  nave  you  any  facts  or  figures? — A.  I  could  not 
give  the  facts  or  figures;  I  have  nothing  positive. 

Q.  Will  you  give  your  estimate?— A.  1  think  probably  10  or  15  per  cent. 

Q.  Of  all  the  miners  in  the  United  States,  embracing  both  the  anthracite  and 
soft  coal? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  probably  fair  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  public-school  facilities  and  their  adaptability  to 
the  needs  of  the  working  people— what  have  you  to  say  as  to  that? — A.  I  think 
that  the  rising  generation,  with  the  privileges  of  education  they  have,  will  be 
much  better  men  and  women  than  we  are,  as  laboring  people.  I  think  that 
education  will  bring  about  for  the  workers  of  this  country  as  much,  if  not  more, 
in  the  future  as  the  trade  unions  will  do.  The  better  educated  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
a  man  or  a  woman  is,  the  less  servile  they  wiU  be,  and  when  they  come  to  find 
out  that  there  is  something  to  live  for,  in  my  judgment  they  will  not  work  for  a 
wage  which  will  only  merely  keep  them  in  existence,  but  they  will  demand, 
because  of  their  knowledge  of  things,  a  better  price  and  receive  better  wages  than 
we  have.  The  schools  in  the  principal  mining  districts  are  very  efficient,  but  I 
think  that  in  some  cases  if  there  could  be  some  provision  made  for  night  schools 
where  the  young  men  could  have  opportunities  to  go  to  school  it  would  be  a 
great  thing  for  them.    I  know  there  are  many  young  men  who  have  been  deprived 
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of  schooling  when  young;  and,  working  in  the  mines  in  the  daytime,  they  have  no 
opportunities  to  go  to  school,  and  many  of  them  think  they  are  too  big  to  go  to 
schools  with  little  boys  and  girls.  If  there  were  night  schools,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  help.  As  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  in  my  judgment  at  least,  I 
have  no  complaint  whatever  against  them. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  discrimination  in  freights,  concentrations, 
and  consolidations? — A.  The  freight  rates  and  that  sort  of  thing— it  is  a  hard  mat- 
ter for  a  labor  orsanization  to  get  at  those  things.  We  are  tola  by  our  employers 
sometimes  in  making  our  contracts  that  there  is  discrimination,  and  that  a  cer- 
tain company  or  a  certain  operator,  through  some  influence  or  other,  hafi  an 
advantage  of  them  in  the  markets  by  reason  of  freight  rates.  We  have  no  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  that.  We  can  hear  all  these  thmgs,  but  that  does  not  give 
us  the  positive  knowledge,  because  the  man  who  has  an  advantage  of  this  kind 
keeps  it  to  himself;  he  tries  to,  at  least.  And  they  do  not  give  us  these  figures, 
but  it  is  their  business  sometimes,  although  it  has  never  been  proved  scarcely, 
for  the  want  of  books,  etc.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  there  are  oi>eratorB 
who  have  an  advantage  of  others,  either  by  being  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  railroads,  or  something  else.  Some  of  the  coal  companies  in  the  big  coal 
fields  also  control  the  railroads,  or  have  an  interest  in  the  railroads,  at  least 
something  of  that  kind,  which  probably  is  of  advantage  in  freight  rates.  I  do 
not  teow  how  we  can  get  at  that  positively,  I  am  sure;  but  that  is  the  under- 
stajiding  and  that  is  the  suspicion. 

Q.  Take  up  the  subject  of  the  present  mining  machinery  and  its  effect  on  the 
prices  and  profits  of  labor. — A.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  present  machinery 
IS  cutting  quite  a  figure  in  regard  to  prices  and  profits,  and  it  has  also  quite  an 
effect  on  labor.  I  think,  however,  that  the  commission  could  best  get  authentic 
figures  by  consulting  Parker's  G^eological  Survey.  The  machinery  has  to  a  great 
extent  displaced  labor  in  our  coal  mines,  and  it  is  here  to  stay.  You  can  not  i)os- 
sibly  object  to  machinery.  The  improvements  will  come  on,  and  we  welcome 
them,  but  we  as  workers  simply  want,  if  we  can,  to  have  a  share  in  the  benefit  of 
that  machine.  The  machine-mined  coal  meets  in  the  market  with  pick-mined 
coal,  and  the  operators,  of  course,  are  taking  advantage  of  these  tnings;  and 
where  they  usea  to  compete  with  pick-mined  coal,  they  have  now  their  machines, 
and  they  compete,  of  course,  with  machine-mined  coal.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
price  cuts  much  figure.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  operators  are  getting  much 
more  profits  by  machine-mined  coal  than  they  used  to  when  all  the  coal  was 
mined  by  pick,  because  they  are  competing  with  pick  coal  mined  by  their  neigh- 
bors right  along. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  any  displacement  by  these  machines  of  the 
numbers  of  working  miners? — A.  No;  there  are  more  miners.  I  think  there  have 
been  more  the  last  few  years  than  there  were.  The  miners  of  the  country  are 
increasing.  I  would  think  that  this  is  caused  by  the  new  developments  in  the 
West  and  Northwest.  We  have  coal  now  in  a  ^eat  many  of  the  States  where  we 
did  not  have  it  formerly.  We  have  in  West  Virginia  now  nearly  20,000  miners 
where  we  used  to  have  only  6,000  or  7,000.  As  the  States  develop,  of  course  men 
flock  to  the  mines,  from  one  State  to  another.  The  increase  is  dow,  but  there  are 
a  little  more  in  the  mines  than  there  used  to  be. 

Q.  In  mines  where  these  machines  are  used  are  there  less  miners  employed  now 
than  there  were  before  these  machines  were  put  in,  for  the  same  tonnage? — ^A. 
Oh,  yes;  less  men  and  more  tonnage. 

Q.  Will  you  ^ve  us  just  about  how  much  of  a  displacement  of  labor  it  is?-;-A. 
No;  I  can  not  give  the  exact  figures  in  that  respect;  but  where  they  put  in  machines 
they  generally  oi)en  out  their  mines,  and  where  it  took  two  men  to  work  one  place 
one  man  will  be  in  a  place,  and  that  would  make  more  room  for  the  other  men, 
and  hence  the  production  is  much  greater  according  to  the  number  of  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  If  the  production  of  a  mine  can  be  increased  by  the 
use  of  machinery  and  with  a  less  number  of  worldngmen  in  one  mine,  is  not  that 
also  true  of  one  State  and  of  the  entire  country? — ^A.  Yes;  it  will  be  the  same 
thing  in  the  State  as  it  is  locally. 

O.  Would  the  number  of  miners  employed  to-day  in  the  United  States  produce 
their  present  tonnage  in  mining  with  the  old  meuiods,  working  the  same  hours 
and  the  same  days? — ^A.  No;  they  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  any  given  mine  that  works  a  hundred  men  by  pick 
were  worked  by  machinery,  how  many  men  would  be  saved  out  of  a  hundred? — 
A.  About  forty^— almost  that  many. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchpord.)  Does  not  the  relative  price  of  pick-mined  coal,  as 
compared  with  the  price  for  machine-mined  coal,  indicate'  plainly  the  amount  of 
labor  displaced  by  machinery?— A.  Yes;  that  is,  nearly  one-half,  as  forty  is  to  a 
hundred;  just  about  that. 
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Q.  What  can  you  tell  us  as  to  industrial  or  remedial  legislation? — ^A.  Most  of 
the  mining  States  have  laws  dealing  with  the  subject  of  employers'  liability.  I 
think  that  they  are  properly  looked  after;  are  carried  out  in  their  true  meaning. 
I  do  not  Imow  that  I  could  say  much  on  that.  I  think  probably  that  an  employ- 
ers' liability  law  could  be  brought  about  in  a  national  way. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  sanitary  laws,  mining-inspection  laws,  etc.? — ^A. 
Where  there  is  mining  to  any  great  extent  the  State  nas  laws  governing  it,  and 
some  of  them  are  about  as  well  drafted  for  the  present  as  I  think  they  could  be. 
The  inspection  is  done,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  in  a  very  systematic  way, 
especially  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  western  Pennsylvania.  The  mine 
inspectors  have  certain  duties  to  perform,  and  they  do  them  re^larly,  and  the 
safety  of  the  miners  under  the  mining  laws  is  much  better  than  it  was  years  ago 
under  the  old  system. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  uniformitjr  of  mining  legislation  in  the  sev- 
eral States? — ^A.  I  think  tlie  only  way  that  uniform  legislation  for  the  several 
States  and  Territories  could  be  arrived  at  would  be  by  national  law.  The  State 
laws  they  have  now  differ  a  little  in  the  different  States,  but  not  much.  Their 
principle  is  the  same  and  the  intention  is  the  same,  for  the  safety  of  the  men  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  for  a  uniformity  of  mining  legislation  it  would  have 
to  be  done,  of  course,  by  the  National  Government. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Philups.)  In  your  judgment,  which.  State  has  the  best  mining 
laws? — ^A.  Ohio  has  been  in  the  lead,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  If  the  laws  of  Ohio  were  adopted  in  the  otner  mining  States  it  would  make 
a  uniformity? — ^A.  Yes,  of  course.  I  would  want  the  Gfovemment  to  take  the 
best  laws  if  they  made  a  national  law.  Ohio  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  have 
any  laws  in  reference  to  mining  inspection,  and  other  States  of  course  have 
fallen  in  line,  and  it  has  improved  year  after  year,  as  they  have  seen  some  little 
changes  that  were  necessary  by  experience.  The  last  legislature,  which  has  just 
adjourned,  in  Springfield,  111.,  I  understand,  has  made  some  very  great  improve- 
ments in  the  law  of  Illinois.  I  have  not  seen  them  yet,  but  I  understand  they 
have  made  some  changes,  and  they  may  get  up  with  Onio  before  they  get  through 
with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FABQUHAR.)  Does  your  national  organization  in  its  annual  meet- 
ings take  up  the  laws  of  the  various  States  and  discuss  them? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  any  formal  representations  made  to  your  organization  of  the  fail- 
ure of  remedial  laws  in  any  of  the  States? — A,  No;  they  are  reported  to  the  State 
authorities. 

Q.  Have  you  legislative  committees  at  the  State  capitals? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  legislative  committee  at  all  in  your  organization? — A.  Not  a 
standing  legislative  committee.  In  case  of  a  bill  like  we  have  now  before  the 
Ohio  legislature,  at  least  the  one  that  was  passed  there  last  winter,  it  is  generally 
customary,  when  we  have  a  bill  like  that,  to  send  one  or  two  men  up  to  try  to 
get  it  passed — talk  to  the  representatives;  but  we  have  no  standing  committee. 

Q.  Have  you  an  emergency  committee? — A.  No;  nothing  more  than  our  execu- 
tive board  is  considered  an  emergency  committee.  They  look  after  the  organi- 
zation in  detail,  but  we  have  no  particular  committee. 

Q.  Your  organization,  in  its  national  or  State  capacity,  does  not  take  up  these 
questions  of  legislation? — A.  Before  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States — no. 

Q.  How  is  the  legislation  secured? — A.  Sometimes  a  miner  will  be  elected  to 
the  legislature.  He  has  experience  and  generally  introduces  the  thing  first,  and 
then  of  course  he  calls  upon  the  members  of  his  district  to  help  him  out,  and  in 
that  way  it  is  principally  brought  about.  I  think  the  first  laws  we  ever  had  in 
Ohio  were  brought  about  by  one  of  our  officials,  a  miner,  being  elected  to  the  leg- 
islature, and,  seeing  the  need  of  these  things,  he  introduced  them  into  the  House. 

Q.  So  that  the  remedies  for  the  evils  in  the  mining  trade,  as  far  as  the  miners 
are  concerned,  are  brought  about  more  through  the  organization  in  conference 
with  the  employers  than  by  going  to  the  legislature  for  legislation? — ^A.  No;  I  do 
not  think  that  the  employers  have  done  very  much. 

Q.  Have  you,  in  conference  with  your  employers,  taken  up  this  matter  of 
wages  and  sanitary  matters? — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  by  your  mutual  agreement  with  the 
operators  you  have  wiped  out  more  screens  than  by  all  the  laws  thet  were  ever 
enacted?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  by  mutual  agreement  with  your  employers  you  have  short- 
ened the  hours  of  labor  more  than  all  the  laws  that  were  ever  enacted?—- A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  relying  principally  upon  your  organization  and  upon  the  joint  rela- 
tionship of  both  the  miners'  organizations  and  the  operators'  associations — ^mutual 
relations — ^to  bring  about  these  improved  conditions  you  want? — A.  Most  decidedly. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Do  >[oa  find  that  it  is  nearly  always  a  failure  for  your 
or^nization  to  get  remedial  legislation? — ^A.  Almost  a  failure. 

Q.  That  it  is  declared  onconstitational  if  you  do  get  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  in  the  long  run  you  more  generally  get  these  reforms  by  mutual 
agreement  than  in  any  other  way? — ^A.  By  meeting  together  and  discussing  the 
matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  you  not  state  that  the  mining-inspection  laws  were 
perfect,  or  about  so,  and  that  you  had  no  reason  to  complain? — ^A.  I  said  that, 
yes;  in  man^^  of  the  States. 

Q.  The  point  is  this:  That  legislation  has  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  the 
miners? — A.  In  the  way  of  legislation  for  air,  the  general  condition  of  the  miner 
in  the  mines,  and  safety. 

<^.  Ck)uld  those  safety  arrangements  have  been  brought  about  without  the  legis- 
lation you  speak  of? — ^A.  I  do  not  doubt  but  what  it  would  have  come,  but  it  can 
be  done  with  legislation  better. 

Q.  Would  the  present  sanitary  and  safety  conditions  of  the  mine  have  been  the 
same  had  it  not  been  for  legislation,  or  nearly  so? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that 
they  would.    I  think  the  law  helps  us  a  good  deal  in  making  these  improvements. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Is  it  true  that  without  such  legislation  it  would  be 
an  impossibility  to  have  the  ventilation  aud  safety  appliances  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  limb  and  inspection? — ^A.  I  think  that  if  we  did  not  have 
the  laws  we  could  not  possibly.  I  think  that  the  laws  help  us  a  great  deal.  In 
fact,  we  could  not  have  the  safety  of  the  minei's,  only  by  legislation. 

Q.  To  the  laws,  then,  of  the  States  that  much  criedit  is  due? — ^A.  That  much 
credit  is  due. 

State  of  Indiana,  County  of  Marion: 

1  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 

Xrt  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  (Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
r  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

W.  C.  Pearce, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  11  th  day  of  July,  1899. 

James  Stevenson, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  August  4, 1901. 


Washington,  D.  C,  AprU  u,  1899, 

TE8TIM OHT  OF  ME.  S.  M.  DALZELL, 

President  Illinois  Coal  Operators*  Association, 

The  commission  met  at  10.80  a.  m.  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presided,  and  intro- 
duced as  a  witness  Mr.  S.  M.  Dalzell,  president  lllluois  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion.   The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  was  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  your  business?— A.  General  manager  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Coal  Company  at  Spring  Valley,  Illinois.  It  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  about  104  miles  southwest  of  Chicago,  between  Chicago  and 
ttock  Island,  and  5  miles  from  La  Salle. 

Q.  How  lon^  have  you  served  in  the  capacity  of  president  of  the  operators*  asso- 
ciation?— ^A.  Since  its  formation;  I  think  it  was  in  November  or  December,  1897. 

Q.  Does  the  association  cover  the  entire  State  of  Illinois? — ^A.  Yes;  although 
there  are  a  number  of  operators  in  the  State  who  are  not  members;  but  a  large 
majority  of  them  are. 

(^.  Have  you  any  connection  or  relation  with  the  operators*  associations  of 
adjoining  States  or  competing  States? — A.  None,  except  as  we  have  met  in  inter- 
state conventions. 

Q.  Please  explain  the  purposes  of  your  association  and  your  meeting  in  inter- 
state conventions. — A.  The  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  was  formed  with 
the  purpose  of  ^oing  into  the  interstate  convention  of  January,  1898.  Connection 
with  the  association  is  voluntary,  and  every  one  has  a  right  to  withdraw  on 
notice. 
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Q.  State  to  the  commission  anything  yon  may  desire  in  connection  with  the 
comx>arative  earnings  of  capital  invest^  in  mining  dnring  the  j^ast  50  years. — ^A. 
I  am  nnable  to  ro  back  50  years.  My  first  connection  with  mining  was  in  a  small 
way  in  1872,  and  only  for  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  earnings  of  capital 
in  tne  coal  industry  at  that  time  were  large.  I  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Joseph  Forker, 
an  old  friend.  We  were  talking  about  coal  mining  m  the  early  days  when  he  was 
mining  coal  in  the  Shenango  Valley  district  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  Mr.  Joseph 
Forker.  I  said,  *  *  Mr.  Forker,  what  did  it  cost  you  to  mine  block  coal?  "  He  said, 
**  We  never  knew.  We  mined  50,000  or  60,000  tons  of  coal  per  year,  and  we  divided 
$50,000  or  $60,000  per  year."  The  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  coal,  perhaps 
wil^n  the  last  10  years  particularly,  have  been,  so  far  as  my  exi)erience  goes,  small. 
I  am  sx)eaking  |particul£urly  of  the  northern  part  of  Illinois,  now.  I  thimc  the  same 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  any  reasonable  security  would  have  paid  a  better 
interest  on  the  investment  than  it  has  paid  during  the  last  9  years;  very  much 
better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  that  also  true  of  other  parts  of  your  State  and  other 
States?— A.  In  a  general  way,  it  is.  There  may  be  special  cases  where  the  earn- 
ings have  been  large  because  of  xieculiar  conditions.  I  think  that  has  been  true  of 
the  coal  business,  as  a  whole,  for  the  last  8  or  9  years;  that  is,  in  the  competitive 
fields.    I  do  not  know  what  it  is  outside. 

S.  What  is  the  percentage  of  failures  in  the  coal  business? — A.  I  could  not  say. 
.  (By  Representative  (Jardnkr.)  Is  the  period  of  8  or  9  years  mentioned  in  a 
general  way,  or  because  of  some  special  conditions  which  have  arisen  in  that 
period?— A.  It  is  true  that  during  tliit  time  we  have  been  subject  to  a  number  of 
strikes,  which  have  not  only  stoppeU  the  earning  power  of  the  money  invested  in 
the  properties,  but  have  allowed  the  mines  to  deteriorate,  and  it  has  cost  money 
to  put  {hem  in  order.  It  is  not  true  so  far  as  bad  debts  are  concerned.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  in  the  East,  but  in  northern  Illinois  we  make  comparatively  very 
few  bad  debts;  not  usually  in  large  amounts. 

Suppose  the  period  were  stated  at  5  years? — A.  It  would  not  improve  it. 
Would  it  lessen  it? — A.  I  think  it  is  about  the  same. 

You  think  it  is  standing  at  about  a  level  now? — A.  Yes,  and  has  been  for 
about  9  years. 

Q.  What  if  you  made  the  period  15  years?— A.  During  the  time  previous  to  9 
or  10  years  ago  I  was  not  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the  operating  and 
was  not  in  a  position  to  know  the  earnings  of  the  coal  companies,  except  as  I 
heard  men  talking,  saying  whether  they  were  making  money  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Where  do  you  find  markets  for  northern  Illinois 
coal?— A.  Throughout  the  Northwest.  When  I  speak  of  northern  Illinois  it  means 
Braidwood,  Streator,  Spring  Valley,  and  La  SaUe  districts.  A  very  small  per- 
centage of  that  coal  is  marketed  in  Chicago;  the  balance  of  it  goes  to  railroads 
and  to  manufacturers  and  retail  dealers  in  the  Northwest. 

Q.  The  products  of  what  States  come  into  competition  with  you  in  this  mar- 
ket?—A.  The  products  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Iowa,  particularly. 

Q.  Is  your  ixansportation  nearly  all  rail? — A.  Our  tran8i)ortation  is  all  rail. 

Q.  Is  the  quality  of  your  coal  equal  to  the  competing  coal? — ^A.  It  is  not  equal 
to  the  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  coal. 

Q,  Does  it  ordinarily  reach  as  high  a  price  in  the  market? — A.  No;  in  competi- 
tion it  will  not  brine  anything  like  the  price.  The  coal  of  northern  Illinois,  if 
it  were  located  in  Onio  or  Pennsylvania,  would  not  be  marketable.  We  could 
not  mine  it  at  a  price  which  would  enable  us  to  sell  it  in  the  market  if  it  were 
mined  in  the  same  locality  with  their  coal. 

Q.  What  grade  of  bituminous  coal  would  you  call  it? — A.  If  you  take  Pitts- 
burs  coal  as  the  first  grade,  Ohio  as  the  second,  I  think  about  third  or  fourth 
grade. 

Q.  How  far  west  do  you  find  markets  for  the  Illinois  coal?— A.  We  ship  a  very 
little  coal  into  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota.  It  goes  principally  into  northern 
Illinois,  northern  Iowa,  southern  Wisconsin,  and  southern  Mmnesota. 

Q.  What  is  its  usual  consumption— manufacturing  or  domestic  puri)08es? — A.  I 
can  only  base  my  statement  upon  the  output  from  our  own  mines.  I  should 
think  about  65  per  cent  of  it  is  consumed  on  railroads  and  85  for  steam  and 
domestic  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  comparative  cost  of  mining  coal  there  and 
in  tne  Pittsburg  and  Ohio  districts? — A.  In  our  particular  field  the  cost  is  very 
much  greater.  I  think  the  run-of-mine  coal,  as  1  remember  it  now,  at  Pittsburg 
IB  about  40  cents  a  ton.  In  northern  Illinois,  at  our  property,  we  pay  63  cents  for 
run-of-mine  coal. 

Q,  What  is  the  cause  of  the  differences?- A.  There  are  two  or  three  causes  for 
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it.  The  first  is  that  the  vein  is  about  3  feet  8  inches  thick.  The  work  is  done  on 
what  is  known  aJs  the  long-wall  system,  in  which  we  take  ont  all  the  coal.  In 
order  to  hanl  the  coal  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  we  are  obliged  to  take  down 
roof  in  the  entry,  and  the  miner  is  obliged  to  handle  a  certain  amount  of  rock  in 
order  to  protect  his  working  place  or  room,  and  the  company  is  forced  to  do  a 
very  large  amount  of  brushmg  in  the  roadways  in  order  to  make  height  that  the 
coal  may  be  hauled  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  I  presume  that  we  hoist  an  aver- 
age of  1  car  of  rock  for  every  5  to  7  cars  of  coal;  certainly  1  car  of  rock  for  every 
5  to  8  cars  of  coal. 

Q.  Is  that  from  the  roof  or  floor  of  the  mine?— A.  Usually  from  the  roof.  We 
have  a  great  many  falls.  We  are  obliged  very  largely  to  timber  our  roadways  on 
account  of  the  soft  character  of  the  roof.  Tliat  adds  largely  to  the  expense.  We 
are  obliged  to  sink  shafts  in  our  section  from  340  to  over  500  feet  deep  and  to  hoist 
the  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  have  much  water  to  contend  with? — ^A.  At  our  place  we  have  none 
at  all,  except  surface  water.  We  do  not  strike  a  drop  of  water  in  sinking  a 
shaft,  except  surface  water  atprobably  20  or  25  feet  deep  in  the  valley  and  50  or 
60  feet  deep  on  the  prairies.  The  mines  are  dry  and  dusty,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
sprinkle  the  roads  to  lay  the  dust. 

Q.  Do  you  have  gas? — ^A.  We  have  no  g^s.  There  has  never  been,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  learn,  a  sign  of  gas  in  that  particular  vein  of  coal.  We  can  work 
right  under  the  river  and  not  have  a  bit  or  water  until  you  strike  what  is  known 
as  salt  water,  at  a  depth  of  700  feet,  and  at  about  1,300  or  1,400  feet  you  strike 
artesian  water  in  the  St.  Peter  sandstone — ^fine  water  for  drinking.  It  is  very 
peculiar  that  we  should  have  no  water. 

Q.  What  kind  of  material  do  you  go  through  in  sinking  a  shaft? — A.  Go  through 
shale,  rock,  and  pass  through  different  seams  of  coal  at  various  places,  in  layers, 
which  compels  us  to  Umber  the  shaft  from  top  to  bottom. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqchar.)  Ja  there  a  State  law  requiring  the  timbering  of  your 
slumps? — ^A.  Not  that  I  aiL  aware  of.  We  could  not  operate  a  mine  without  it; 
could  not  keep  the  shaft  open. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phiixips.)  Is  your  coal  comparatively  free  from  sulphur?— A. 
There  is  considerable  sulphur  in  Illinois  coal — more  than  we  wish  there  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  You  stated  that  if  the  coal  mined  in  your  vicinity 
were  mined  in  Ohio  or  Pittsburg  you  could  not  comx)ete  with  the  coal  that  is 
being  mined  there.  Does  the  advantage  of  a  cheaper  freight  rate  in  the  northwest- 
em  market  enable  you  to  compete  with  these  other  coals? — A.  Yes:  our  location. 
It  is  the  location  close  to  the  market  which  enables  us  to  sell  coal  which  other- 
wise we  could  not  do.  To  show  you  how  that  operates,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
coal  will  be  taken  to  the  lakes,  loaded  on  vessels,  transported  to  Duluth,  hauled 
to  St.  Paul  by  rail,  and  delivered  there  at  a  price,  quality  considered,  with  which 
I  can  not  compete  from  Spring  Valley. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  many  acres  or  square  miles  of  coal  lands  are  there 
in  the  State  of  Dlinois? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Is  it  opened  widely  apart  in  widely  different  sections  of  the  same  vein? — ^A. 
The  vein  that  we  work  is  continuous  throughout  the  larger  part  of  northern  Illi- 
nois, south  of  Spring  Valley  and  La  Salle. 

Q.  How  is  Streator  located? — ^A.  They  have  the  same  vein  we  have.  With  one 
exception  they  are  not  working  the  same  vein.  Only  one  mine  there,  I  believe, 
is  open  on  our  vein.  The  coal  is  continuous  from  our  neighborhood  south  almost 
the  entire  length  of  the  State.  There  is  a  very  large  coal  area  in  that  State.  I 
should  think  at  a  rough  guess  that  65  or  75  per  cent  of  the  State  is  underlaid  with 
workable  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  How  is  the  price  of  mininj^  arrived  at  between  your- 
self and  the  States  named  which  you  are  competing  with? — A.  I  do  not  believe  I 
can  go  back  to  the  origin  of  it.  When  I  went  into  Illinois  9  or  10  years  ago,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  we  had  a  mining  rate  which  was,  I  believe,  arrivtMl 
at  in  some  previous  interstate  convention.  I  am  so  informed.  In  1894  we  met  in 
interstate  convention  in  Columbus  and  the  mining  rate  for  northern  Illinois  was 
compared  with  the  rate  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  basis  of 
screened  coal.  Since  that  time  the  basis  in  Illinois  has  been  changed  from 
screened  to  run-of-mine  coal.  In  changing  it  in  northern  Illinois,  which  was  at 
that  time  the  basing  point  for  the  State,  we  deducted  just  the  x)ercentage  which 
had  been  aUowed  by  custom  and  which  experience  had  taught  us  was  about  the 
percentage  of  screening  produced  in  mining  coal.  I  think  the  reduction  was  12^ 
cents  per  ton,  in  the  neighborhood  of  16  or  17  per  cent.  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
percentage.  We  have  remained  on  nin-of-miiie  coal  since  1897,  and  at  the  con- 
vention in  Chicago  in  January,  1898,  while  northern  Illinois  was  not  made  the 
basing  point,  but  Danville,  in  the  State  convention,  the  differential  for  northern 
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Illinois  was  continued  at  the  same  ratio;  and  while  we  did  not  fix  the  differential 
in  Pittsbnrg  in  January  of  this  year  for  anjrthing  except  the  Danville  district  in 
Illinois,  the  differential  was  maintained  as  it  had  been. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  your  meeting  in  Pittsburg  and  Chicago,  to  whom  do 
you  refer? — ^A.  I  refer  to  operators'  and  miners*  representatives  from  what  is 
known  as  the  four  competing  States,  namely,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Q.  Were  those  relative  prices  arrived  at  tfaroagh  Buch  jcnnt  conventions 
mutually? — ^A.  My  understanding  is  that  originally  mis  differential  for  northern 
Slinois  was  arrived  at  in  that  way,  although  it  was  before  my  time. 

Q.  They  are  maintained  in  that  way  at  the  present  time?— A.  Yes;  that  is  to 
say,  the  basing  point  in  Illinois  was  made  the  Danville  district  in  the  last  two 
interstate  conventions.  Previous  to  that  it  had  named  two  or  three  different 
points  in  Illinois  as  basing  points,  but  at  the  last  two  it  only  named  one,  which 
was  Danville,  and  in  our  State  convention  of  miners  and  operators  in  Illinois  we 
agreed  on  different  prices,  which  gave  northern  Illinois  exactly  the  same  relative 
price  that  we  had  in  previous  years. 

Q.  Are  such  prices  relatively  fair  and  competitive? — ^A.  I  find  people  who  will 
sav  that  the  mining  prices  in  Dlinois  are  relatively  higher  than  they  are  in  the 
other  States.  I  am  not  prepared  to  agree  with  that  proposition.  I  believe  that 
with  the  same  conditions — ^they  may  vary  and  consequently  the  prices  be  out  of 
line  in  certain  sections — as  a  rule  the  prices  to-day  are  fairly  competitive. 
'  Q.  Are  they  voluntarily  agreed  to  by  both  parties? — ^A.  Yes,  and  no.  Part  of 
them  were  voluntarily  agreed  to,  and  we  were  obliged  to  accept  the  balance  of 
them. 

Q.  Is  the  excessive  mining  price  in  your  locality,  as  compared  with  the  price 
that  prevails  in  Pittsburg,  due  to  a  smaller  vein,  or  to  differences  in  your  state 
of  mining  and  trade  conditions  generally? — A.  It  is  due,  I  think,  wholly  to  a 
smaller  vein  and  the  more  expensive  mode  of  mining.  I  do  not  think  the  trade 
conditions  generally  affect  it,  or  the  higher  freight  rates  esi)ecially. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  ELueiris.)  Have  you  any  State  laws  or  anything  of  that  kind 
that  interfere  with  the  coal-mining  industry  that  are  oppressive,  in  your  opin- 
ion?— ^A.  In  Illinois  we  are  trying  to  have  a  new  general  mining  law  passed.  I 
do  not  know  whether  we  are  going  to  succeed  or  not.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
labor  bureau  there  and,  I  think,  the  instigator  in  di*afting  the  measure  in  which 
we  are  trying  to  put  the  laws  into  shape  that  will  be  fair  to  both  capital  and  labor 
and  protect  capital  as  far  as  possible,  and  labor  as  well;  life  especially. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  Are  capital  and  labor  both  united  on  that  law?— A. 
The  bureau  of  labor  drafted  the  proposed  law  and  invited  the  operators  and 
miners  of  the  State  to  appear  before  it  and  offer  their  suggestions,  the  idea  being 
to  present  to  the  legislature  a  bill  with  the  approval  of  the  bureau,  as  well  as  the 
miners  and  operators  of  the  State,  so  that  it  might  be  passed  without  question. 
The  miners  and  operators  api>eared  before  the  board  in  Chicago  and  agreed  on  a 
bill,  which  was  presented  to  the  legislature,  and  in  two  or  tnree  particulars,  I 
understand,  the  miners  have  had  it  amended,  which  I  do  not  think  is  acting  in 
very  good  faith,  as  long  as  it  was  understood  that  the  bill  which  was  agreed  to 
by  both  parties  should  be  approved,  with  the  intention  of  having  it  passed  as 
recommended. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  kind  of  mine  insi)ection  have  you  in  Dlinois 
now?-— A.  We  have  in  that  State  nine  districts  and  nine  State  insx)ectors,  one  for 
each  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  the  mines  a  certain  number  of  times  in 
each  year.  In  addition  to  that,  any  county  producing — I  am  unable  to  tell  you 
the  number  of  tons,  I  think  the  law  fixes  it,  though — ^has  a  right  to  appoint  a 
county  inspector,  who  works  under  the  direction  of  the  State  inspector.  Our 
inspection  laws  are  good. 

Q.  What  bureau  of  the  State  government  is  the  inspection  under? — ^A.  Bureau 
of  labor;  they  report  to  the  bureau. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Is  the  bureau  of  labor  an  independent 
bureau  or  attached  to  some  department  of  the  State? — ^A.  It  is  an  independent 
bureau. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Created  by  an  index)endent  act  of  the  legislature?— A. 
I  believe  so.  It  is  composed  of  five  men,  who  are  expected  to  represent  capital 
and  labor.    They  elect  a  secretary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  any  legislation  in  your  State  treating  with 
the  mimng  industry  that  has  been  of  mutual  advantage  to  the  operators  and 
miners  alike,  as  far  as  you  know? — A.  Not  lately. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  that  has  been  injurious  to  either  of  those  parties? — A.  We 
have  had  some  that,  if  the  courts  had  not  declared  them  unconstitutional,  would 
have  been;  such  as  the  weekly  pay  law  which  they  attempted  to  pass,  and  other 
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laws  of  that  class  that  the  courts  held  were  unconstitntional,  as  thev  had  no  right 
tojprohibit  the  right  of  private  contract  under  the  constitation  of  Illinois. 

9.  Have  yon  any  laws  in  yonr  State  as  to  screeninpr?— -A.  There  is  the  gross- 
weight  law  which  originally  was  declared  nnconstitutional  on  the  same  ground — 
that  they  had  no  right  to  prohibit  the  right  of  private  contracts;  and  the  second  law 
passed  was  practically  the  same.  The  decision  is  peculiar.  There  is  no  law,  in 
my  opinion,  on  the  statute  books  in  Hlinois  that  would  compel  a  man  to  pay  for 
run-of-mine  coal  unless  he  wanted  to,  and  I  question  whether  it  is  in  tue  power 
of  the  legislature  to  -pass  such  a  law  which  the  courts  will  sustain. 

Q.  Has  what  the  law  failed  to  bring  about  in  the  matter  of  the  adoption  of  the 
run-of-mine  system  been  effected  jointlv  by  your  association  and  the  miners'  asso- 
ciation?— ^A.  No;  it  was  brought  about  oy  the  miners.  They  compelled  the  oper- 
ators  in  that  State  to  accept  it. 

O.  What  influence  was  used  as  a  means  of  compulsion? — ^A.  Nothing  but  a 
strike. 

Q.  Did  the  operators  have  to  sign  the  agreement  to  mine  coal  on  the  run-of-mine 
basis  there? — A.  We  do  now. 

Q.  Where  was  that  agreement  signed,  and  when? — ^A.  It  was  signed,  I  think, 
locally  throughout  the  State  during  the  latter  part  of  1897.  It  was  signed  as  a 
State  matter  in  Chicago  in  January,  1898.  Previous  to  that  time  it  was  local 
throughout  the  State. 

Q.  Was  it  renewed  at  any  other  later  date? — A.  Renewed  in  Pittsburg  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year. 

Q.  Still  in  force? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Could  you  use  screens  if  you  wished  to? — ^A.  We 
could  if  the  men  would  agree  to  it.    At  present  they  will  not  agree  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  We?*e  the  operators  forced  to  sim  this  contract  with 
the  mmers,  or  was  it  a  mutual  contract  voluntarily  signed  by  both  parties? — ^A. 
The  miners  in  the  strike  of  1897  demanded  the  run-of-mine  basis  and  refused  to 
go  to  work  until  they  got  it.  It  was  not  voluntary  on  a  part  of  a  large  port  of 
tiie  operators  of  that  State. 

Q.  Was  the  agreement  made  in  the  Chicago  convention  following  the  strike  of 
1897  virtually  a  forced  agreement,  so  far  as  the  abolition  of  screens  was  con- 
cerned?— A.  Yes. 

Was  there  also  a  money  price  agreed  to  at  that  convention?— A.  Yes. 
Was  that  also  a  matter  of  force? — ^A.  No. 

Was  there  any  other  part  of  that  agreement  which  the  ox>erators  were 
forced'  to  sign  that  was  objectionable  to  them? — ^A.  We  did  sign  one  that  I 
think  the  larger  part  of  the  operators  beheved  when  they  did  it  was  a  mistake,  and 
that  was  the  8-hour  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Did  they  refuse  to  work  unless  they  had  the  8-hour 
day,  or  was  that  a  matter  of  agreement?— A.  That  was  the  demand  conceded  by 
the  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Was  that  demand  made  by  the  strike  order  of  1897?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  made  in  the  convention  that  followed?— A.  That  was  one  of  the 
demands  of  the  miners  which  the  operators  conceded. 

Q.  Were  the  miners  of  your  State  with  whom  you  were  treating  at  the  time  of 
the  Chicago  convention  fairly  well  organized,  and  what  percentage  of  them  were 
organized?— A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I  do  not  know.  We  believed 
they  were. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  miners'  organization  then  as  compared  to  the 
time  the  strike  of  1897  existed?— A.  We  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  strike 
of  1897  had  tended  to  strengthen  the  organization  in  Illinois  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Parts  of  the  State  which  previous  to  that  time  it  was  understood  had  not  been 
organized  were  very  well  organized. 

Q.  Were  you  treating  with  unorganized  labor  more  generally  during  the  strike 
of  1897  than  you  were  at  your  Chicago  meeting  that  followed  in  1898? — ^A.  Previ- 
ous to  1897  we  were.  In  1897  we  treated  with  our  men  in  northern  Illinois  as 
organized  labor.  The  State,  as  a  whole,  did  not.  I  would  like  to  explain  why  we 
use  the  word  *'  force."  If  a  body  of  men  refuse  to  work — ^in  other  words,  go  on  a 
strike — making  certain  demands,  which  the  employer  refuses  to  accede  to,  and  the 
strike  continues  for  a  number  of  weeks  or  months,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
condition  of  his  property,  the  demands  of  his  trade,  and  perhaps  the  condition  of 
his  bank  account  are  of  such  a  nature  that  he  is  obliged  to  resume  work  at  his 
mines  and  accede  to  terms  which  he  had  formerly  refused  and  which  he  did  not 
believe  were  just,  we  would  consider  that  he  was  forced  to  do  it.  That  is  the  sense 
in  which  I  used  the  word. 
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Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Gardnbb.)  What  are  the  objectionable  featnree  of  the 
weekly  payment  act? — ^A.  We  pay  the  men  by  the  ton  and  the  waffes  are  fignred 
out  by  tne  ton.  The  labor  of  nuJdng  up  the  pav  rolls  is  heavy,  and  it  is  scarcely 
practical  to  make  them  np  and  pay  once  a  week.  The  weekly  pay  law  provided 
that  within  6  days  after  the  end  of  the  week  the  men  should  be  paid.  At  Sx>rinfl' 
Valley  we  adopted  the  semimonthly  payday,  believing  that  the  men  were  entitled 
to  their  pay  at  least  twice  a  month.  We  pav  on  Saturday,  and  it  takes  usually 
until  Tuesday  and  sometimes  Wednesday  of  the  week  in  which  the  pay  is  made 
for  us  to  get  the  x>ay  rolls  in  readiness  so  that  we  can  get  our  money.  We  are 
obliged  to  ship  the  money  in,  have  to  order  the  money  on  Thursday,  get  it  in  on 
Friday,  and  put  it  in  the  envelopes  and  pay  on  Saturday.  It  was  not  practical  in 
a  large  numoer  of  districts  to  pay  men  weekly  for  those  reasons. 

(^.  vVhen  does  the  period  end  for  which  you  are  then  paying? — A.  The  month 
divides  in  the  middle.  We  pay  for  the  labor  performed  from  the  1st  to  the  15th 
inclusive,  and  the  16th  to  the  81st  inclusive. 

9.  At  what  date  does  the  money  actually  reach  the  men? — ^A.  They  receive 
their  pay  for  the  work  done  between  the  Ist  and  15th  on  the  Saturday  nearest  the 
1st  day  of  the  succeeding  month.  The  work  done  between  the  16th  and  dlst  is 
paid  for  on  the  Saturday  nearest  the  15th  of  the  following  month. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  nearly  2  weeks  back  all  the  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  object  is  simply  to  make  the  payment  cover  the  time  nearer  the  day 
on  which  it  is  paid  only,  would  it  be  material  whether  1^  was  weekly  or  semi- 
weekly  if  it  came  down  to  a  nearer  date?  In  other  words,  is  it  really  the  weekly 
payment,  or  is  it  the  payment  covering  more  recent  labor  that  the  men  are  after? — 
A.  I  believe  that  it  is  ^yment  for  more  recent  labor  that  they  want.  In  addition 
to  the  extra  labor  entailed  on  the  company  in  making  up  a  pay,  there  is  a  loss  of 
time  due  to  frequent  payment.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  a  great  many 
places  for  the  men  not  to  work  on  pay  day  at  idl.  I  do  not  know  what  the  gen- 
eral custom  is  to-day.  By  the  way,  that  was  not  the  case  with  us,  because  we  only 
shut  down  at  noon;  we  worked  half  a  day  and  lost  half  a  day  on  pay  day.  The 
genered  custom  to-day  I  am  unable  to  answer  for.  With  us,  working  8  hours, 
we  make  no  difference  between  pay  day  and  any  other.  We  quit  work  at  half 
past  3  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  gives  everyone  an  opportunity  to  draw  his  pay. 
It  being  understood  when  the  8^hour  day  was  adopted  that  it  meant  6  days  a 
week  work  for  8  hours  a  day,  we  have  adopted  that  and  followed  it  out.  In 
addition  to  the  time  lost  on  pay  day — and  I  think  it  is  lost  in  a  great  many  sections 
yet — ^it  has  been  the  experience.  1  think,  of  nearly  all  coal  operators,  that  they 
were  always  short  of  men  on  the  following  Monday.  A  great  many  men  did  not 
come  to  work.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  nad  good  reasons  for  staying  out,  and 
some  of  them  staid  out  because  they  did  not  feel  like  working.  That  is  the  worst 
objection — the  lost  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  you  speaking  of  the  present  time  or  the  recent 
past? — A.  I  an  speaking  of  both. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cases  in  mind  where  you  know  that  the  miners  will  not  work 
on  payday? — A.  ]No;  I  have  not  now.  I  meant  in  regard  to  the  taking  of  Monday 
as  well. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cases  in  mind  where  they  will  not  work  and  force  the  mines 
to  be  idle  on  the  Monday  after  pay  day? — ^A.  There  are  a  good  many  of  my  own 
men  who  do  not  come  to  work  on  Monday  after  pay  day. 

Q.  Are  your  mines  idle  that  day? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  we  run  part;  we  are  not  able  to 
run  full. 

Q.  What  proportion  or  percentage  of  your  men  follow  that  custom? — ^A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Is  not  that  a  general  complaint  among  the  coal  mines 
or  any  other? — A.  It  is  a  general  complaint;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Gardner.)  If  the  pay  day  could  be  made  to  cover  labor 
penormed  one  week  later  than  it  does  now  and  still  come  semimonthly,  that  would 
relieve  it  of  the  objection  of  the  frequency  of  pay  day. — ^A.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  prac- 
tical in  large  mines. 

Q.  Is  yours  the  only  locality  where  the  8-hour  day  has  been  established? — A.  It 
is  established  in  mining  pretty  ^eneraUy  in  four  States.  There  are  mines  in  part 
of  the  States  that  are  fftill  workmg  10  hours  a  day. 

Q.  Has  the  8-hour  day  ^one  into  effect  in  your  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  by  observation  you  have  seen  both?— A.  Yes.  The  demand  for  the 
8-hour  day  came  from  the  miners,  and  it  was  conceded  by  the  operators.  I 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  it  at  the  time  and  I  do  yet,  for  this  reason:  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  men  employed  in  the  mines  are  working  by  the  ton,  and  the  man 
who  is  working  by  the  day,  while  nominally  he  agreed  to  work  and  did  work  for 
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a  while  at  80  per  cent  of  the  former  wage — ^in  certain  lines  they  did  that.  The 
resalt  was  what  we  all  expected,  that  in  time  he  would  be  getting  as  much  for  8 
hours  as  he  formerly  did  tor  10;  and  the  outside  laborers,  I  think,  are  very  largely 
getting  as  much  for  8  hours*  labor  as  they  did  for  10.  They  are  not  underground, 
as  a  rme,  and  the  former  agreement  still  stands  as  to  underground  dav  labor.  To 
the  day  men,  in  the  long  run,  I  believe  it  is  an  advantage,  but  I  have  been  unable 
to  see  where  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  a  man  working  by  the  ton  to  agree  to  reduce 
his  possible  earning  cai)acity  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  result? — A.  It  reduces  his  possible  earning  capacitv  20  -per 
cent,  yes.  He  can  not  do  in  8  hours  more  than  four-fifths  the  work,  speaking  in 
general  terms,  you  understand,  that  he  could  in  10. 

O.  Do  you  know  what  the  comparative  earnings  of  the  men  mining  by  the  ton  are 
xmder  the  1 0-hour  and  8-hour  system? — ^A.  We  know  what  the  rate  per  ton  is.  I  am 
not  saying  that  it  has  reduced  nis  earnings ;  I  have  not  said  it  did  reduce  his  earnings 
that  much,  but  I  am  saying  that  it  reduced  his  possible  earning  capacity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Has  the  output  of  the  miner  been  reduced  20  per  cent? — 
A.  That  1  can  not  answer.  I  think  in  many  sections  of  the  country  that  the  men 
have  mined  just  as  much  coal  working  the  8-hour  day  as  they  did  in  10,  on  account 
of  the  possible  capacity  of  the  mines  being  a  great  deal  larger  than  the  demand. 
Take  the  past  March,  when  we  ran  our  mines  as  full  as  the  car  supply  would  admit 
of,  and  that  was  almost  continuously,  and  compare  it  with  March  of  last  year,  when 
the  conditions  were  practically  the  same,  except  that  at  onetimewe  were  work- 
ing 8  hours  and  the  other  10.  fii  March  of  this  year  we  produced  about  94,000  tons 
of  coal  as  against  almost  102,000  tons  during  March  of  the  previous  year.  We  had 
increased  our  ability  to  handle  coal  at  one  mine  by  the  addition  of  a  double-decked 
cage  in  place  of  the  single  decked,  which  enabled  us  to  hoist  2  cars  at  a  time  instead 
of  1  and  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  get  out  more  coal  in  a  given  time  th^i  we 
could  before.  Whether  those  men  mined  more  coal  I  am  unable  to  say,  because  I 
do  not  know  the  number  of  men  at  work  in  the  two  diif  erent  periods. 

Q.  Had  you  the  8-hour  workday  through  your  State  last  year? — ^A.  Almost  all 
over  the  State;  there  is  a  part  of  it  working  10  hours  yet. 

Q.  The  year  previous  did  you  have  10  hours? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  product  of  your  State  during  the  past  year  been  reduced  20  per  cent 
or  has  it  been  increased? — ^A.  None  of  us  can  answer  that  definitely  because  the 
statistics  are  not  yet  in. 

Q.  Are  the  advance  sheets  out? — ^A.  Not  for  the  last  year.  We  do  not  report  in 
our  State  until  July.  The  reports  cover  from  July  to  July  in  our  State.  If  I 
answ^er  that  from  what  I  believe,  I  should  say  that  there  was  more  coal  produced 
in  Illinois,  but  it  is  hardly  a  fair  comparison  because  in  1897  we  were  on  a  strike 
several  months.  In  a  general  way,  I  believe,  the  trade  has  been  better  during 
the  past  year  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  1893.  The  general  condition  of 
business  has  been  better,  and  I  think  the  demands  for  coal  have  been  better  than 
they  have  been  for  several  years. 

^.  Do  you  believe  the  product  has  been  greater? — ^A.  It  is  only  guesswork;  I 
believe  it  has,  yes. 

Q.  Did  the  product  of  your  State  fall  off  in  1897,  because  of  that  strike,  com- 
pared with  the  output  of  1896? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Did  it  fall  off  in  all  other  States,  compared  with  1896? — A.  I  can  not  answer 
that  question.  Now,  I  really  believe  that  the  men  in  Illinois,  take  them  as  a 
whole,  during  the  same  months  of  1898  and  1899,  as  against  the  months  they 
worked  in  1897  and  1898,  on  the  10-hour  day,  earned  better  pay,  and  that  has  been 
due  to  improved  trade  conditions;  but  you  take  it  in  a  large  part  of  that  State 
and  the  mines  were  able  to  produce  a  great  deal  more  coal  than  they  could  find  a 
market  for.  Capacity  has  been  developed  beyond  the  demands  of  the  business. 
I  think  that  is  generally  true  of  coal  mining  throughout  the  competitive  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  If  the  men  work  under  ground  10  hours  per  day,  would 
they  not  be  excluded  almost  wholly  from  the  sunlight? — A.  In  the  winter  they 
are. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  any  effect  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  men?— A.  I 
really  believe  that  the  8-hour  workday  for  the  miner,  if  he  is  willing  to  reduce  his 

fossible  earning  capacity,  is  to  his  advantage — ^to  the  advantage  of  Ms  health — and 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  any  disadvantage  to  the  producer  of  coal,  and,  provided 
it  should  be  made  uniform  throughout  the  country,  I  would  strongly  favor  it. 
But  it  has  been  local,  to  the  disadvantage  of  people  who  are  producing  coal  in 
competition  with  districts  where  they  were  still  paying  10  hours  for  10  hours 
work.  It  has  been  to  their  disadvantage  locally;  that  I  do  not  think  can  be  gain- 
said. I  honestly  believe  8  hours  is  as  long  as  a  man  ought  to  work  under  ground 
if  he  can  earn  a  living  wage  during  that  time,  and  whenever  the  8-hour  workday 
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for  mining  can  be  mode  effective  thTotig:hotit  the  conntry  he  can  earn  just  as  much 
money  working  8  hours  as  he  did  worMng  10. 

Q.  Yon  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  is  aware  of  that,  too,  have  yon  not? — ^A. 
I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  have  ^ou  ever  talked  to  all  your  men? — ^A.  No;  just  as  I 
would  pick  them  up  indiscriminately,  and  on  the  street  as  I  would  meet  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  this  agreement  on  the  8-hour  day  an  agreement 
between  the  coal  operators  and  the  miners  without  State  legislation  of  any  kind? — 
A.  There  was  an  8^hour  law  passed,  I  think,  in  Illinois  at  one  time,  but  that  met 
with  the  same  objection,  I  believe,  from  the  supreme  court  that  other  legislation 
of  that  class  has — an  attempt  to  prohibit  the  right  of  private  contract.  This 
arrangement  of  the  8-hour  day  was  not  brought  about  by  any  legislation,  but  by 
agreement  between  the  miners  and  operators. 

Q.  As  to  the  proportion  of  labor  and  capital  in  the  industrial  products,  what 
have  you  to  say? — ^A.  I  have  nothing  to  say  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  character,  extent,  and  effect  of  taxation  in 
different  States? — ^A.  I  have  only  one  thing  to  say:  In  Illinois  (in  certain  parts  of 
the  State  I  do  not  think  it  is  done)  they  are  now  attempting  to  tax  mining  rights; 
whether  there  is  any  law  for  it  I  do  not  know;  we  are  paying  the  taxes.  We 
have  believed  that  it  is  unjust  for  this  reason :  We  buy  the  coal  underlying  a  farm. 
We  suppose  there  is  coal  there;  there  may  or  may  not  be;  you  can  not  always 
tell;  and  they  attempt  to  assess  a  value  on  that  and  have  us  pay  taxes  on  it;  I  do 
not  think  that  is  fair.  The  theory  is  that  they  will  reduce  the  assessed  value  of 
the  surface  land  to  the  same  extent  to  a  like  amount,  but  we  do  not  find  that 
they  do.  We  find  that  where  we  own  coal  under  the  land  the  surface  is  assessed 
at  the  same  price  as  the  adjoining  land  owned  by  a  farmer.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  assessment  of  a  mining  right  is  a  proper  assessment.  We  buy  the  right 
to  mine  the  coal.  That  is,  we  buy  from  a  farmer  that  owns,  say,  160  acres ;  we 
pay  him  for  160  acres  of  coal,  assuming  that  he  has  it  there;  but  we  have  no  right 
to  take  that  coal  out  from  his  property  without  afterwards  buying  from  him  the 
surface  rights  necessary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  fix  the  price  for  that  in  making  the  barfl^ain? — 
A.  No;  that  is  done  when  we  want  to  use  it;  we  make  no  bargain  for  it  when  we 
buv  th9  coal. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  do  not  think  the  mining  right  ought  to 
be  assessed? — A.  No;  unless  they  can  prove  that  the  coal  is  there. 

Q.  Suppose  the  mine  is  opened  in  the  meantime;  how  are  you  assessed  then? — 
A.  Just  the  same.  If  our  company  owns  the  mining  rights  around  the  mine,  we 
are  assessed  for  the  coal  there.  If  we  own  it  10  miles  away  where  we  have  never 
had  a  drill  hole  or  an  opening  and  may  not  have  one  in  50  years,  10  years,  or  5 
years,  and  may  never  be  able  to  find  any  coal,  they  still  assess  us,  becai^  the 
records  show  we  have  deeds  of  the  mining  rights. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  assessment  on  the  general  profits? — A.  I  have 
tried  several  times  to  learn  how  it  was  assessed.  I  went  down  and  asked  the 
State  board  at  Si)ringfield  and  they  could  not  tell  me.  It  is  not  uniform  through- 
out the  State;  it  is  only  done  locally. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  do  not  believe  it  is  right  to  assess 
property  under  the  earth  that  the  asseseor  does  not  know  exists?-^A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  he  knows  nothing  about  its  value  until  the  mine  is  opened  and  the 
deposit  discovered,  the  value  can  be  nothing  more  than  nominal? — ^A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule  in  Illinois  as  to  assessing  mines? — A.  In  our  section  of  the 
State,  in  some  townships,  they  assess  mining  rights  where  we  have  simply  the 
deed  for  the  right  to  mine  coal,  they  assess  that  at  so  much  an  acre.  In  other 
sections,  in  other  townships,  they  do  not  assess  at  all.  They  will  assess  us  for  all 
the  x)ersonal  property  we  have,  the  same  as  assessing  any  other  corx)oration  or 
individual.  They  will  assess  for  the  machinery  we  use,  for  the  buildings  and  for 
the  land  we  have,  for  the  pit  cars,  and  all  the  appliances  connected  with  the 
mine.  And  we  have  had  assessors  who  simply  put  a  lump  sum,  an  arbitrary  sum, 
on  a  certain  piece  of  land  because  a  coal  shaft  was  on  it,  sometimes  very  much 
in  excess  of  any  value  that  should  be  placed  on  it  as  compared  with  other  assess- 
ments. Those  things  the  local  assessors  are  to  blame  for  and  not  the  law.  In 
our  State,  you  know,  there  are  no  State  assessments;  it  is  all  made  by  the  local 
township  assessor. 

.Q-  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  State  of  Illinois  does  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors correct  this  assessment,  spread  it  over  the  property  in  that  district? — ^A. 
The  former  practice  was  for  the  assessor  to  assess  values  and  fix  them  himself; 
that  is,  he  was  supposed  to  do  it.  You  take  stock  and  those  things;  the  assessors 
would  meet  in  the  county  seat  and  would  say  we  will  assess  horses  for  so  much, 
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and  we  will  assess  cows  so  much,  and  so  on,  and  then  they  wonld  go  ont  and 
make  their  assessments.  And  the  party  owning  the  property  had  a  right  of 
appeal  from  the  assessor  to  a  town  board  composed  of  the  supervisor,  the  town 
clerk,  and  the  assessor;  from  that  he  had  a  right  of  appeal  to  tiie  board  of  super- 
yisors  of  the  county,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  The  new  law  went  mto 
effect  last  year,  but  I  am  not  weU  enough  acquainted  with  it  to  explain  it,  but  it 
changed  things  materially.  The  party  to  be  assessed  is  now  supposed  to  fix  the 
value  of  his  personal  property  himself  and  swear  to  it,  and  the  assessment  is  to  be 
one-fifth  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  for  the  modification  of 
sticii  tax  methods? — ^A.  Nothing,  except  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  fix  a 
value  for  assessment  on  a  piece  of  property  no  one  can  see  and  that  no  one  is  able 
to  say  exists. 

Q.  (Ry  Representative  Gaudneb.)  Are  they  bought  and  passed  for  a  consider- 
ation?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  can  yon  say  with  reference  to  discrimination 
in  freignt  rates? — A.  I  guess  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission  is  looking 
after  that  prettv  well  nowadays.  The  interstate-commerce  law  says  that  no  inter- 
state rates  shall  be  greater  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  haul,  I  believe. 

(^.  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of  in  transxK>rtation  rates? — ^A.  I  have  a  com- 
plamt  regularly  with  tne  railroad  company  on  something;  it  is  a  part  of  our 
ousiness.  I  think  that  the  interstate-commerce  law  in  regard  to  freignt  rates  has 
been  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  generally,  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  tibe 
shipper;  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  shipper  than  it  has  been  for  the  consumer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  discrimination  being  practiced  in  transporting 
the  product  of  the  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  it  complained  of? — ^A.  I  hear  these  complaints,  but  where 
we  are  located  we  have  the  only  mine  located  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
road  in  IHinois,  and  we  have  no  one  to  complain  of  locally. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  No  local  competitor? — ^A.  Not  x)articularly. 
Of  course  at  all  junction  points  we  meet  them,  ana  there  it  is  a  matter  of  agree- 
ment either  with  the  railroads  as  to  what  the  rates  shall  be,  or  in  case  they  do 
not  agree  they  will  make  us  a  rate  and  we  must  either  sell  coal  based  on  that 
rate  or  stay  out  of  the  market.  We  find  the  railroads  disposed  to  be  fair  in  that 
matter  and  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  about  it.  The  complaint  that  the  coal 
trade  g[enerally  is  maldng  on  freight  rates  to-day  is  the  low  rate  made  from  West 
Virginia  to  the  Northwest,  which  is  proportionately  a  very  much  lower  rate  than 
we  get  in  our  section  of  the  State.  We  complain  aoout  that,  but  I  do  not  know 
any  way  to  regulate  it;  and  we  complain  to  the  roads  of  the  rate  of  freight  we 
are  obliged  to  meet  in  northern  Iowa  from  local  mines  in  Iowa.  Those  are  things 
the  r^dlroads  have  to  fix  the  best  they  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  that  complaint  as  against  the  freight  rates  of  West 
Virginia  of  a  general  nature?  Do  the  other  operators  of  other  Stetes  complain  of 
it? — A.  I  think  that  is  generally  complained  of;  yes.  For  instance,  I  am  told  that 
the  freight  rate  from  certain  West  Virginia  mines  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  $2  a  ton. 
The  rate  from  our  mines  to  St.  Paul  is  $2  a  ton. 

Q.  From  northern  Illinois? — ^A.  Yes,  The  general  rate  from  northern  Illinois, 
however,  is  a  dollar  and  a  half.  Our  rate  to  St,  Paul  is  50  cents  higher  than  that 
of  other  mines  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

(J.  What  is  the  reason  for  that?— A.  The  coal  from  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  has 
driven  us  from  St.  Paul,  and  we  do  not  care  whether  the  rate  is  $2  or  $5;  we  can 
not  get  it.  We  have  not  pressed  for  a  reduction  in  the  rate,  because  I  do  not  think, 
unless  it  was  some  special  case,  I  could  sell  coal  in  St.  Paul,  anyway. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  this  rate  from  West  Virginia  to  St.  Paul  a  rail  or  part 
water? — A.  Yes;  in  a  sense  it  is  an  all-rail  rate.  It  is  a  rate  made  to  a  certain  point 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  cars  are  thence  transported  across 
the  lake  on  what  they  call  lake  ferries;  the  cars  are  transported  across  the  lake 
without  breaking  bulk  and  takken  up  by  the  railroad  and  carried  through. 

Q.  Is  not  this  exceedingly  low  rate  from  West  Virginia  probably  brought  about 
by  being  part  water  transportation? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.^  They  give  the  West  Virginia  operators  lower  rates  than 
they  do  the  Hocking  Valley  or  the  Pittsburg,  in  order  to  reach  the  lake?— A.  No; 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  ferry  would  only  be  allowed  a  fair  proportion  of 
that  through  rate. 

Q.  Does  this  rate  remain  the  same  winter  and  summer? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  the 
rates  change,  although  there  may  be  times  when  they  can  not  transport  coal 
across  the  lake. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  lower  rate  from  West  Virginia  to,  we  will  say, 
Lake  Erie,  and  there  by  vessel  to  Duluth,  than  to  put  it  into  cars  and  ship  by  rail 
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to  St.  Paul?— 'A.  I  think  it  has  been;  yes.  That  is  common  talk — that  it  is  done; 
I  have  never  seen  it  done  myself. 

Q.  In  that  competition  what  fixes  the  rail  rate  from  West  Virginia  to  the  North- 
west?— ^A.  I  presnme  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  compete  with  part  rail  and  part  lake 
freight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FAAQUHAB.)  Are  you  one-third  closer  to  St.  Paul  than  West  Vir- 
ginia IS?— A.  Oh,  yes.  Our  mines  are  perha];>s  400  miles,  in  round  numbers,  from 
St.  Paul. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Phillips.)  How  far  is  it  from  Charleston  or  Wheeling.  W.Va., to 
your  mines? — ^A.  I  have  to  guess  at  that;  it  must  be  800  miles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.C.  J.  Habris.)  About  three  times  the  distance  it  would  be  from 
your  place?— A.  I  do  not  think  so,  by  the  route  they  take.  I  think,  i>erhai)B, 
1,000  miles  against  our  400  would  be  nearer  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  EennedtJ  How  far  are  yoi\r  mines  from  Chicago? — ^A.  One  hun- 
dred and  four  miles.  •  We  do  not  go  bylake. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gabdner.)  what  road  takes  the  West  Virginia  coal  to 
the  lake  on  tnis  through  rate  of  $2?^A.  I  can  not  teU  you. 

Q.  What  road  takes  it  west  of  the  lake?— A.  The  Wisconsin  Central  is  now 
doing  it.    I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  others  or  not. 

Q.  Would  these  roads  have  other  coal  in  large  quantities  to  haul  if  they  did  not 
haul  West  Virginia  coal?— A.  I  do  not  know  why  they  could  not  get  a  portion  of 
the  coal  that  comes  in  bylake. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  if  those  roads  did  not  haul  that  coal  they  would  have  none,  or 
very  little  coal,  to  haul  at  all,  and  that  the  low  rate  is  made  in  order  to  get  busi- 
ness and  enable  the  companies  to  compete  in  that  far  Western  market? — A.  I  can 
not  answer  as  to  the  roads  east  of  the  lake. 

Q.  \Bj^  Mr.  Batchfobd.)  Is  it  true  that  the  coal  roads  entering  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  and  transporting  her  product  to  the  lake  and  to  the  Northwest 
also  enter  the  mininff  fields  through  the  State  of  Ohio,  from  which  State  that 
product  is  transported? — A.  That  is  true,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Q.  So  that  they  have  the  product  of  both  States  to  take  to  the  Northwest? — A. 
That  is  the  initial  road.  Shortly  after  this  |2  rate  was  published  I  saw  the  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  and  asked  him  how  they  could  afford 
to  do  it,  and  he  said  he  had  been  unable  to  get  the  operating  de];>artment  to  tell 
him  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  hauling  a  loaded  and  an  empty  car,  and 
that  was  all  he  said. 

Q.  Is  discrimination  regarded  by  the  coal  men  as  being  injurious  to  the  trade? — 
A.  This  low  rate  from  west  Virginia  has  injured  us  very  materially. 

Q.  Would  that  not  also  be  true  of  any  other  State,  if  it  existed? — A.  Yes.  You 
take  it  locally,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  very  little  discrimination  between 
the  mines  located  on  the  same  line  of  railroad.  I  think  they  are  usually  given 
for  the  same  class  of  business  about  the  same  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  tends  to  disturb  the  conditions  of  tne  trade,  prices,  and  in 
tliat  way  give  rise  to  labor  trouble? — ^A.  I  do.  This  low  rate  from  West  Virginia 
does  undoubtedly. 

Q.  (Bv  Representative  Gabdneb.)  Do  you  think  this  discrimination  is  the 
result  of  railroad  competition  in  that  case? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  other  comoination  they  could  get  up  that  would  pull  coal  that  dis- 
tance and  do  it  for  the  money.  I  have  never  dealt  with  roads  that  would,  at 
least. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  intimation  that  they  have  the  loaded  cars  to  take 
back  to  West  Virginia? — ^A.  I  can  not  answer  that.  I  have  not  been  over  the 
roads,  and  I  do  not  know  the  condition  of  their  traffic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  cost  of  mining  in  northern  Iowa,  as  com- 
pared with  vour  section,  and  the  value  of  the  product  there? — A.  I  can  not 
answer  that,  because  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  rates  they  pay,  nor  the  screen 
they  use.  The  price  they  obtain  at  the  mine  is  usually  reported  to  me  by  the 
traveling  men,  who  will  say  the  coal  from  the  Iowa  mines  at  such  a  point  costs 
so  much,  and  we  can  not  compete,  as  our  prices  are  higher.  It  does  not  bring  me 
down  to  the  actual  cost  of  producing  it. 

Q.  Is  it  better  or  worse  tnan  the  coal  you  mine? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
coal  in  Iowa  that  is  as  good  as  our  northern  Illinois  coal;  but  the  locality  gives 
thenk  an  advantsge  over  us,  as  their  location  enables  them  to  get  into  certaun 
markets  against  Pittsburg,  which  has  better  coal  than  we  have. 

Q;  (By  Mr.  Batchfobd.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  concentrations  and  combi- 
nations in  your  trade  and  their  effects?— A.  In  a  combination  of  properties, 
whether  mining  or  manufacturing,  the  intent  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment and  the  general  expenses,  and,  if  they  can  combine  a  sufficient  number  of 
industries,  to  increase  the  selling  price  of  their  product.    Temporarily,  at  least, 
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it  may  be  a  good  thing  for  capital;  temporarily,  it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  labor;  bnt  the  tendency  is  to  throw  out  of  work  a  large  nxmiber 
of  men  who  have  been  keeping  books,  who  have  been  selling,  who  have  oeen  man- 
aging properties,  and  in  very  many  instances  owners  of  certain  properties  which 
were  not  as  productive  possibly  as  others,  and  throw  out  workingmen,  and  I 
look  upon  the  whole  movement  as  being  wrong.  I  do  not  believe  in  it;  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  trust.  I  do  believe  in  men  in  the  same  line  of  business  getting  together 
and  trying  to  arrange  prices  so  as  to  get  a  fair  remuneration  for  tne  product  they 
have  to  sell,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  a  trust.  I  think  it  is  contrary  to  our  Ameri- 
can ideas.  It  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  competition  and  to  limit  the  number  of 
men  employed.  It  is  a  menace  to  the  country,  and  I  think  would  be  a  dangerous 
one  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  American  peoi)lehave  a  way,  when  the  prox)er 
time  comes  and  things  become  unbearable,  of  rising  up  and  facing  them  and 
putting  them  in  their  proper  places.  .Only  for  that  I  would  look  upon  this  move- 
ment of  forming  trusts  as  a  danger  to  the  Republic. 

Q.  (ByMr.raiLUPS.)  Are  your  coalfields  in  Illinois  in  trusts  and  combina- 
tions?— ^A.  No;  so  far  as  I  know,  they  are  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject  of  producing 
capacity  and  economic  effects  of  modem  machinery?— A.  In  our  work  we  do  not 
use  mining  machinery.  We  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  machinery  that  we 
believed  was  adapted  to  our  particular  class  of  work.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  is 
not  to  the  advantage,  in  the  long  run,  of  not  only  the  producer  but  the  wage- 
earner,  to  improve  the  mining  machinery  just  as  it  has  been  in  improvements  of 
all  machinery  in  all  classes  of  manufacture;  I  can  not  see  why  it  is  not  to  their 
advantage.  Temporarily  it  undoubtedly  gives  the  operator  who  has  machinery 
an  advantage  over  the  operator  who  is  not  possessed  of  it.  I  see  no  reason  why 
under  ordinary  conditions  the  man  who  has  not  machinery  should  not  put  it  in 
and  be  in  x)osition  to  comi)ete  with  his  neighbor  who  is  progressive.  That  is  per- 
ha];>8  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  property  that  I  operate,  because  we  are  unfortu- 
nate in  not  being  able  to  get  machinery.  This  is  as  I  see  it,  as  I  look  upon  the 
question. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  the  advent  of  machinery  in  the  mining  trade  as  something 
beneficial  to  all  concerned? — A.  I  think  in  the  long  run,  yes,  to  the  large 
majority. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  the  prices  fixed  as  between  hand  and  machine 
labor  are  relatively  fair? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question;  I  never  used 
machinery  and  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  When  you  stated  that  the  man  who  employs  machinery  has  some  advantage 
over  his  neighbors  who  do  not,  were  you  si)eaking  of  operators? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  it  be  a  disadvantage  to  his  neighbor  in  tne  way  of  taking  any  portion  of 
his  Dusiness  of  producing  coal  at  a  lesser  price,  is  that  disadvantage  also  carried  into 
the  miners'  side  of  the  question?— A.  Yes;  it  affects  both  alike.  I  believe,  on  the 
whole,  that  in  mining,  where  machinery  has  been  introduced,  it  is  in  that  par- 
ticular mine  to  the  advantage  of  the  operator  and  the  miner  alike,  or  the  men 
operating  the  machines.  That  has  been  the  impression  or  opinion  I  have  formed 
in  talking  with  people  who  are  informed  on  that  subject;  I  am  not  i)ersonally. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  on  ovei-production  or  underconsumption, 
and  their  effects? — A.  The  cause  of  overproduction  is  opening  too  many  mines; 
the  cause  of  underconsumption  is  because  x>eople  will  not  consume  it.  I  can  not 
give  you  any  better  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on  industrial  and  remedial  legislation? — 
A.  I  do  not  believe  in  employers'  liability  laws  that  compel  the  employer  to 
assume  the  ordinary  hazards  of  a  business.  I  see  no  objection  to  liability  in 
certain  cases,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  any  liability  law  that  would  hold  an  em- 
ployer liable  for  an  accident  which  might  be  due  to  the  neglect  of  an  employee 
to  take  the  necessary  precautions  for  his  protection,  or  for  any  accident  that 
might  befall  him  if  he  was  violating  either  a  law  of  the  State  or  a  law  or  a  rule 
adopted  for  the  government  of  the  men.  I  do  not  think  the  employer  ought  to 
be  held  liable. 

I  do  not  believe  that  laws  can  be  made  too  stringent  for  the  protection  of  life. 
It  has  been  our  practice  to  adopt  anything  that  looked  to  protection  of  life  or 
limb.  I  am  in  favor  of  any  fair  law  that  will  protect  life;  any  law  that  can  be 
enforced;  any  legislation  they  can  pass,  or  anything  they  could  throw  around  an 
employee,  which  will  t«nd  to  protect  life.    I  believe  in  it. 

I  think  that  the  mine  inspection  laws  should  be  rigid,  as  we  have  attempted  to 
make  them  in  our  new  mining  law  in  Illinois,  and  that  the  inspectors  should  be 
men  thoroughly  competent,  and  men,  if  it  was  possible  to  get  them,  who  were 
nonpartisani  who  were  beyond  the  control  of  any  political  party  that  might  for 
the  time  being  be  in  power. 
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I  have  always  favored  the  employment  of  a  check  welghman,  not  because  I 
believe,  nnder  ordinary  conditions,  miners  gain  a  cent  by  it,  for  I  do  not  believe 
the  employers  of  labor  are  men  who  are  trying  to  cheat  the  employees,  but  it 
satisfies  the  men  that  they  are  getting  pay  for  their  work,  and  for  tliat  reason  I 
have  made  it  a  practice  to  insist  on  our  men  having  a  check  weighman,  and  when 
the^  neglect  to  hire  them,  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  they  must  furnish  a  check 
weighman  within  a  certain  number  of  days  or  we  would  close  down. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  children  are  allowed  to  go  to  work  too  earlv  in  life. 
I  think  the  law  of  our  State  says  14  years.  I  do  not  believe  children  should  be 
allowed  to  go  to  work  in  a  factory  or  mine  under  16  years  of  age.  I  think  they 
should  have  at  least  that  time  to  develop  mentally  and  physically,  or  perhaps  a 
longer  time. 

I  am  unable  to  say  anything  on  the  school  laws;  I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  except  this:  I  believe  in  the  common  school,  and  believe  in  doing 
as  much  as  can  be  done  to  improve  it.  No  tax  that  I  pay,  either  personal  or  for 
the  company,  do  I  pay  as  willingly  as  I  do  the  school  tax. 

I  do  not  believe  personally  that  the  run-of-mine  law  or  run-of-mine  agreement 
between  a  coal  producer  and  employees  is  a  Kood  thing.  I  look  xipon  tne  gross- 
weight  law,  as  it  is  called — that  is,  the  run-oi-mine — ^as  being  a  premium  on  bad 
labor.  I  have  always  believed  so,  and  believe  so  still.  I  know  m  my  own  expe- 
rience that  the  better  class  of  our  men  were  better  oft  under  a  screen  rule  tlum 
they  are  to-day,  where  they  are  x>aid  for  run-of-mine  coal.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
know  that  the  poorer  class  of  workmen  and  the  dishonest  workmen  are  better  off 
under  the  present  law.  I  believe  that  in  the  interest  of  the  better  class  of  work- 
men, the  more  intelligent  workmen,  a  screen  law,  a  uniform  screen  law,  through- 
out the  United  States,  rigidly  enforced  and  maintained,  would  be  to  the  advantang^ 
both  of  the  employer  and  the  intelligent,  honest  employee. 

Q.  To  what  extent  would  the  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  different  coal  veins 
operate  against  the  justice  of  a  uniform  screen  law? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
work  any  injustice. 

Q.  Some  of  your  coal  veins  are  much  softer  and  some  harder  than  others. — ^A. 
That  does  not  change  the  cost  at  all,  because  the  present  run-of-mine  rule  was 
based,  when  it  was  fixed,  upon  the  percentage  of  slack  that  was  produced  over 
the  screen. 

(^.  Do  you  believe  in  a  uniform  screen  brought  about  by  law,  and  the  price  of 
mining  being  determined  for  the  coal  passing  over  that  screen,  based  upon  the 
amount  that  passes  through  it? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  to  the  interest,  not  only  of  the 
employer,  but  of  the  intelligent,  honest  employee. 

Q-  (b^  Mr.  CoNaER.)  Does  your  belief  in  a  uniform  screen  law  entail  a  uni- 
form price  yer  ton  for  mining  in  all  mines? — A.  No;  that  would  have  to  be 
obtained  by  finding  out  the  percentage  of  slack  coal  that  would  go  through  the 
screen,  the  thickness  of  the  vein,  and  everything,  just  as  it  is  found  out  now.  It 
would  not  change  the  regulating  of  the  price. 

Q.  It  would  be  affected  by  the  soft  and  hard  conditions  of  the  coal. — ^A.  Yes; 
just  as  it  is  now.  We  do  not  operate  a  company  store  ourselves.  When  I  went 
to  Spring  Valley  9  or  10  years  ago,  the  president  of  the  company,  Hon.  William 
L.  Scott,  now  dead,  said:  **  We  have  a  store  in  Spring  Valley,  Mr.  Dalzell,  put  in 
there  for  the  accommodation  of  our  employees."  At  the  time  it  was  put  in  I 
understand  there  were  no  other  stores  in  town.  I  think  the  president  said — ^it 
may  have  been  the  secretary;  it  was  between  them,  at  least:  **  We  do  not  propose 
to  allow  merchants  in  Spring  Valley  to  make  prices  on  goods,  and  we  are  going 
to  run  the  store  in  the  mterest  of  the  employees  as  far  as  possible,  and  we  wifl 
make  the  prices  on  the  goods  that  are  sold  in  Spring  Valley,^*  and  we  did.  It  ran 
on  until  1894,  for  the  amount  of  business  done  there  was  comparatively  at  a  small 
margin  of  profit,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  who  became  president  after  Mr.  Scott's  death, 
said  to  me:  '*  I  think  the  miners  complain  so  much  about  company  stores  that  we 
will  sell  our  store;  we  will  quit;  there  is  no  money  in  it;  we  are  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness; we  will  close  the  store;  we  do  not  now  derive  any  profit  from  the  store 
except  the  rent  of  the  building."  It  is  still  run  in  connection  with  the  company, 
and  the  men  buy  coupon  books  on  the  store,  if  they  wish,  which  are  honored 
just  as  cash;  and  twice  a  month,  instead  of  giving  the  money  to  the  miner  we 
give  it  to  the  storekeeper,  and  in  giving  him  business  the  only  condition  we 
make  is  that  if  we  find  him  charging  exorbitant  prices  we  will  discontinue  the 
arrangement. 

Q.  Is  the  company  paid  any  i>ercentage  for  honoring  those  coupons? — A.  Not  a 
penny.    I  think  I  said  that  before. 

Qi  No  connection  with  it?— A.  No  interest  in  the  store  whatever.  We  own 
the  building;  we  lease  the  building  to  the  party,  and  we  give  him  the  cash  on  pay 
day  instead  of  giving  it  to  the  miner,  exactly  the  number  of  cents  the  miner 
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wonld  have,  withont  any  diBCotint  of  any  kind.  I  think  that  in  a  good  many 
localities  and  under  a  good  many  conditions  company  stores  are  an  advantage. 
Company  stoies  in  some  cases  are  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  miner. 
Where  an  employee  is  coerced  into  dealing  in  the  store  it  is  wrong,  or  where  he  is 
asked  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  his  goods  than  he  would  be  asked  to  pay  at  an 
outside  store  it  is  wrong;  but  where  a  company  store  is  operated  as  we  operated 
ours,  the  men  had  the  privilege  of  trading  there  or  not,  as  they  pleased.  It  was 
to  their  advantage. 

Q.  You  say  an  employee  was  never  asked  to  deal  there.  If  there  were  no  other 
stores  in  the  town  and  no  other  town  or  stores  adjacent  to  that  place,  was  it  nec- 
essary?— A.  That  was  only  when  the  property  was  opened. 

Q.  Could  you  state  whether  the  effect  of  the  company  store  generally  is  inju- 
rious or  beneficial,  in  your  judgment?— A.  I  can  not;  because  there  are  two  classes 
of  employers;  I  can  not  divide  them.  I  do  not  know  how  many  treat  their 
employees  fairly  in  that  respect  and  how  many  do  not.  If  the  stores  are  oper- 
ated as  they  say  they  are  operated  in  West  Virginia,  I  would  say  they  are  very 
much  to  the  disadvantage,  not  only  of  the  employee,  but  of  the  coal  trade  gener- 
ally.   If  they  were  operated  as  in  Spring  Valley,  they  are  much  to  his  advantage. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  laws  regulating  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion?— A.  Yes;  I  have  a  very  decided  opinion  on  that.  If  it  is  possible  to  get  leg- 
islation to  cover  it,  I  believe  it  a  sensible  way  to  settle  differences  between  capital 
and  labor  by  means  of  mediation  and  arbitration.  I  do  not  believe  in  strikes;  I 
do  not  believe,  as  a  rule,  there  is  occasion  for  a  strike.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  capital  or  labor.  1  think  on  the  whole  that  both  are  losers  by  it,  and  if 
the  ngures  could  be  obtained  I  think  they  would  prove  that  strikes,  particularly 
in  the  coal  industry,  have  been  a  loss  to  both  parties,  take  it  right  tnrough.  A 
strike  is  a  good  deal  in  the  nature  of  a  man  meeting  one  on  the  highway 'with  a 
club  and  telling  him  to  stand  and  deliver.  It  might  have  done  a  hundred  years 
a^o,  but  in  this  enlightened  age  a  strike  means  a  loss  on  the  investment;  on  the  use 
of  the  money  and  damage  to  the  property  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  loss  of  the  employees'  time,  which,  when  lost,  he  can  never  regain;  a  day  lost 
we  never  pick  up.  We  are  only  going  to  live  in  this  world  once  and  only  a  short 
time,  and  we  want  to  keep  busy  at  what  we  are  doing  while  we  are  here;  if  we 
don't  we  never  can  make  up  for  the  lost  time.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  even 
without  legislation,  capital,  at  least,  and,  I  hope,  labor,  have  gotten  to  the  point 
where  they  ^ould  be  willing  to  settle  their  disputes  amicably:  if  they  can  not  do 
it  among  themselves,  by  arbitration. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  voluntary  arbitration  boards  jointly  chosen,  or  by  the  States, 
or  a  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  I  do  not  believe  in  compulsory  arbitration.  I 
think  "A  man  convinced  against  his  w^ill  is  of  the  same  opinion  still."  I  have 
given  the  subject  of  arbitration  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  I  must  confess  I  do 
not  know  what  the  remedy  is.  I  have  every  law,  I  think,  that  has  ever  been 
passed  in  this  country  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  is  the  proper 
remedy.  If  a  law  could  be  framed  that  would  form  a  nonpartisan  board,  per- 
mitting of  voluntary  arbitration  or  of  the  selection  of  boards  outside,  if  tney 
desired,  and  that  would  compel  the  carrjring  out  of  the  work  of  the  board  where 
both  parties  had  joined  in  asking  for  it,  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  The  difficulty 
about  arbitration  to-day  is  that  on  the  one  hand  you  have  capital,  which  can  be 
compelled  to  carry  out  its  agreements;  on  the  other  hand  you  have  the  labor 
organizations,  which  you  can  not  compel,  as  they  are  not  incorporated;  and,  in 
order  to  get  them  on  an  equal  basis,  I  oelieve  that  a  labor  organization  should 
be  incorporated  and  have  a  paid-up  capital  proportionate  to  the  members  of  the 
organization.  This  does  not  apply  to  coal  mining  alone,  but  for  any  class  of 
labor.  In  other  words,  that  the  labor  organization  which  was  not  incorporated 
and  did  not  have  the  paid-np  capital  required  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere. 
I  believe  that  if  all  labor  organizations  were  compelled,  in  order  to  exist,  to  incor- 
porate and  have  a  paid-up  capital,  and  deposits  with  the  State,  either  in  cash  or 
m  bonds,  as  insurance  companies  are  obliged  to  put  up  their  securities  in  the  State 
in  which  they  are  operatinpr,  they  could  be  sued  just  as  capital  can,  and  it  would 
be  a  long  step  in  the  diiection  of  avoiding  strikes.  That,  with  arbitration,  should 
do  away  with  strikes. 

9-  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  you  are  getting  at  is  legal  responsi- 
bihty,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  view  of  a  general  scheme  of  arbitration,  if  trade  unions  were  incorpo- 
rated with  sufficient  capital  to  make  them  responsible,  w^ould  it  not  be  true, 
first,  that  the  employer  would  agree  with  the  laoor  corporation  for  employees; 
second,  that  the  labor  corporation,  in  order  to  protect  its  capital,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  have  contracts  with  its  individual  members;  third,  that  the  labor  cor- 
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poration  would  be  compelled  to  seek  remedies  against  its  members  which  the 
employer  would  seek,  ii  liabilities  were  equal?  Hence  (a) ,  would  not  the  rela- 
tion or  employer  and  employee  be  brought  about  between  the  labor  corporation 
and  its  members;  (b)  would,  it  not  become  necessary  for  the  labor  corx)oration  to 
be  able  to  compel  specific  performance  by  extreme  remedies? — ^A.  I  think  I  can 
answer  one  of  those,  that  is,  the  first:  I  would  say,  yes.  The  other  questions 
would  be  a  matter  for  the  labor  organizations  to  decide  for  themselves,  and  I 
would  not  like  to  pass  upon  them.  That  would  be  a  question  for  them  to  decide, 
not  for  the  employer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  in  case  the  labor  organiza- 
tion refused  to  carry  out  the  award  of  a  couift  of  arbitration,  in  addition  to  confis- 
cation of  its  capital,  canceling  its  charter  might  be  made  the  penalty? — ^A.  That 
might  be  made  the  penalty  as  well,  and  if  that  was  done  and  there  was  no  organi- 
zation, the  law  of  necessity  would  have  to  be  strong  enough  to  prohibit  an  organi- 
zation without  a  capital;  then  the  organization  could  not  afford  to  refuse  to  carry 
out  its  agreements,  oecause  it  would  not  only  be  liable,  as  you  say,  to  cancellation 
of  its  charter,  as  any  corporation  is,  but  would  be  liable  for  the  aamage  either  as 
fixed  by  the  board  of  arbitration,  which  might  say  to  the  capitalist  and  to  the 
laborer,  if  you  do  not  carry  it  out  you  will  have  to  be  fined  so  much;  or  it  might 
be  done  in  the  courts. 

Q.  The  forfeiture  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  organization,  and  the  possible  for- 
feiture of  their  charter,  in  your  idea,  would  bring  about  more  pressure  on  the 
members  of  the  organization,  which  would  put  them  at  work  following  the  award 
of  the  court?— A.  Yes,  as  it  would  the  capitalist. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Phillips.)  To  prohibit  an  organization  of  men,  unless  they  were 
capitalized,  would  a  law  have  to  be  enacted? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Would  that  be  legal?— A.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  combination  of  lab^r  is  not 
as  much  of  a  trust  as  a  combination  of  capital. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  not  an  almost  insurmotmtable  obstacle  in  car- 
rying out  your  suggestion  in  the  fact  that  the  miners,  for  instance,  and  other  labor 
peoxue,  get  such  a  small  wage  that  they  can  just  barely  live  on  it,  and  it  would  be 
out  of  tne  question  to  form  a  capital? — ^A.  I  hardly  tnink  so.  While  it  is  only 
hearsay,  I  understand  that  the  miners'  organization  in  Illinois  has  over  $50,000 
in  cash  in  its  treasury. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  are  inclined  toward  the  incorporation  of  trade 
umons? — ^A.  That  was  simply  a  suggestion. 

Q.  The  purpose  is  to  secure  the  observance  of  all  contracts  made  with  the 
organizations?— A.  By  both  parties. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  also  the  incorporation  of  the  employers'  organization? — ^A. 
No;  because  you  have  the  remedy  against  the  individual  employer,  who  is 
responsible. 

Q.  If  the  employers  who  met  the  mine  workers  in  Pittsburg  last  January  saw 
fit  to  violate  the  contract  made  there,  has  the  miners'  organization  recourse  at 
law?— A.  No;  because  the  miners'  organization  has  no  standing  in  law,  as  I  under- 
stand it.    They  are  not  an  incorporated  C9mi>any. 

Q.  As  individuals,  each  miner  has  some  redress  at  least. — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  If  the  miners'  organization  had  a  standing  in  law  and  the  operators'  organi- 
zation were  constituted  as  at  present,  would  they  then  have  recourse  at  law? — ^A. 
Against  individuals  they  would. 

Q.  Have  individual  operators  signed  this  agreement?— Yes;  they  have. 

Q.  Does  the  association  of  operators  that  now  meets  and  does  business  with  the 
miners'  association  have  any  more  standing  in  law  as  an  association  than  the 
miners?— A.  No.  But  the  parties  forming  that  organization  have  a  responsibility 
which  the  miners  who  form  the  other  organization  have  not. 

Q.  But  has  the  association  of  operators? — ^A.  You  are  working  on  the  wrong 
line;  I  have  not  said  that  it  was  the  proi)er  thing.  I  have  simply  offered  a  sug- 
gestion, and  only  having  offered  a  suggestion,  I  would  not  like  to  say  it  was 
necessary,  t£at  causes  were  sufficient  to  warrant  it,  when  I  have  not  said  it  was 
necessary  to  do  it. 

Q.  Have  you,  in  your  experience  as  a  coal  operator  j  known  of  the  miners'  organ- 
ization. State  or  national,  to  voluntarily  agree  to  arbitrate,  and  reject  its  terms? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  the  operators  in  any  case  to  do  so? — ^A.  I  have  heard  of 
one  case,  but  there  was  a  dispute  by  the  operators  as  to  the  scope  of  the  arbitra- 
tion; and  that  was  in  the  Virden  district,  Illinois,  but  as  I  am  not  informed  of  the 
facts,  I  can  not  tell  you  whether  that  is  right  or  wrong.  Those  people  refused  to 
carry  out  or  abide  by  the  agreemant  made  in  Chicago,  and  withdrew  from  our 
aesociation.    When  they  wiuidrew  they  were  simply  oropped. 
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Q.  Is  it  pretty  well  xmderstood  in  vonr  State  by  both  miners  and  operators  that 
each  pari^  to  the  Virden  dispnte  yolontarily  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dnnois  State  Board  of  Arbitration? — ^A.  I  understand  they  did. 

Q.  Is  it  tme  that  that  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  miners  and  that  the  opera- 
tors refosed  to  accede f — ^A.  They  took  exception  to  the  arbitration,  in  the  way  it 
was  done.    They  claimed  it  did  not  cover  the  ^onnd  to  which  they  agreed. 

Q.  When  were  these  exceptions  taken;  after  it  was  arranged! — ^A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  incorporation  of  these  two  great  bodies,  capital  and  labor, 
employed  in  mining,  you  suggest  that  such  be  done  in  both  cases  as  a  means  of 
forcing  respect  to  all  contracts  made  in  every  trade  f — A.  If  it  was  done,  that 
would  De  the  right  idea. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  any  consideration  to  the  difficulty  that  mi^ht  be  experi- 
enced in  bnnginff  it  about  as  you  suggest — capitalizing  labor  organizations f— A. 
I  do  not  know  why  there  shomd  be  any  particular  trouble. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  one  of  the  insurmountable  thin^f — ^A.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  trouble  at  all,  if  it  was  the  desirable  tmng  to  do. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Do  you  think  that  arbitration,  when  made  by  two 
parties  m  interest,  operators  and  employees,  is  better  than  arbitration  brought 
before  a  constituted  Doard  of  arbitrators,  a  board  ignorant,  often,  of  the  techni- 
calities of  txades  or  business? — A.  If  the  State  board  is  a  political  board,  I  should 
not  want  to  submit  a  case  to  it,  even  if  I  knew  I  was  right. 

Q.  Could  you  find  a  State  board  of  inquiry  in  the  United  States  to-day  that 
could  take  up  a  technical  question  belongins:  to  labor  and  give  a  fair  and  judicious 
opinion  on  the  troubles  that  caused  the  strike? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  this: 
If  an  arrangement  to  arbitrate  legally  could  be  made,  it  would  be  preferable  to 
any  State  arbitration  board  y^ou  could  get;  each  party  selecting  the  arbitrators. 

Q.  I9  it  not  the  usual  exx)erience  in  these  arbitrations  that  one  or  the  other  think 
they  are  unjustly  treated,  and  when  so,  it  rives  occasion  for  the  first  outbreak? — 
A.  Well,  I  presume  that  would  be  true;  I  have  had  no  experience  and  can  not 
answer  that  question  properly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Would  you  care  to  state  whether  the  miners  engaged 
in  the  virden  strike,  and  also  in  the  Pana  strike,  are  fighting  for  a  price  arbitra- 
rily fixed  by  the  organization  or  a  price  mutually  fixed  by  miners  and  operators 
of  your  State? — ^A.  A  little  explanation  of  that,  perhaps,  would  be  better.  At  the 
time  the  Ulinois  Coal  Operators*  Association  was  formed,  in  the  fall  or  winter  of 
1897,  we  appointed  a  committee  to  take  up  and  fix  what  we  believed  to  be  a  fair 
differential  in  mining  prices  for  Illinois.  For  that  purx)08e  we  divided  the  State 
into  some  nine  different  districts,  and  selected  men  from  each  district  on  this  com- 
mittee. They  took  the  matter  up  and  worked  over  it  for  a  good  many  days,  si)ent 
a  good  deal  of  time  over  it,  taking  into  consideration  the  expense  of  mining  the 
coal  in  the  different  districts,  the  earning  capacity  of  the  mines  in  the  different 
districts,  the  relative  position  in  regard  to  freight  rates  and  maiket  conditions,  so 
as  to  come  as  near  as  possible  in  fimig  a  wage  scale  that  would  put  each  operator 
for  each  district  in  a  position  to  compete  against  the  other.  As  a  result  of  that, 
the  differentials  were  fixed  in  the  Stat^  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  After  the 
interstate  convention  in  Chicago  we  met  the  miners  in  State  convention  and  sub- 
mitted what  we  believed  to  be  the  fair  differentials  between  the  different  districts. 
They  appointed  a  committee;  they  had.  in  many  instances,  different  ideas,  but 
the  result  was,  when  we  were  through,  that  the  miners  joined  with  the  oi)erators 
in  adopting  the  differentials  which  the  operators  had  fixed  for  the  State;  the 
people  of  the  Virden  and  Pana  fields  opposing  it  all  the  time,  and  the  operators 
left  our  association  and  said  they  would  *^  paddle  their  own  canoe,"  to  use  a 
homely  expression,  refusing  to  pay  the  price  agreed  upon  between  the  miners 
and  operators.    Those  are  tne  facts  in  the  case. 

I  know  nothing  of  convict-labor  laws. 

I  believe  that  uniform  mining  laws,  so  far  as  varying  conditions  would  permit, 
would  be  proper.  It  would  be  a  good  thing.  The  conditions  in  mining  in  differ- 
ent States  might  make  that  an  impossibility,  requiring  in  one  State  wnat  would 
be  objectionable,  perhaps,  in  another. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  legislation? — ^A.  No. 

I  have  a  very  decided  opinion  on  relations  of  nonunion  labor  and  rights  of  lib- 
erty of  contract.  I  believe  that  the  employer  should  be  allowed  to  employ  any 
man  he  pleases  who  he  thinks  is  competent  to  do  his  work,  regardless  of  whether 
he  is  a  member  of  a  labor  organization  or  not.  I  further  believe  that  when  a  labor 
organization  attempts  to  say  that  a  man  must  belong  to  the  organization  in  order 
to  obtain  work,  it  has  exceeded  any  right  that  any  man  or  any  association  of  men 
should  assume. 
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Q.  Does  the  miners^  organization,  State  or  national,  deny  that  ri^ht  by  resoln- 
tion  or  constitution,  or  by  any  of  their  principles? — A.  When  I  finish  the  state- 
ment, I  think  yon  will  have  tne  answer  you  want.  I  believe  that  it  is  wrong  for 
a  labor  organization  to  attempt  to  coerce  any  man  to  join  the  organization  con- 
trary to  his  own  free  will.  I  believe  that  every  man  in  this  coun&y  should  be  at 
liberty  to  sell  his  labor  at  the  best  price  he  can  obtain,  individually,  if  he  prefers 
doing  it  that  way  to  doing  it  collectively.  I  think  whenever  a  labor  organization 
attempts  to  compel  men  to  join  the  organization  or  force  them  in  any  way,  that 
they  are  then  making  out  of  those  men  slaves,  as  you  [addressing  Mr.  Oardner] 
talked  about  this  morning.  When  you  take  the  liberty  of  action  away  from  him 
you  convert  him  back  to  his  original  position.  We  have  treated  with  labor  organ- 
izations. Perhaps  I  have  not  made  it  clear;  I  have  not  said  that  I  did  not  think  a 
labor  organization  was  a  necessity  or  that  it  was  a  good  thing  of  necessity.  I 
believe  at  times  that  it  is  a  spod  thing  for  both  employer  and  employee — up  to  a 
certain  point.  We  have  believed  that  the  miners  organization,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, was  a  good  thin^  to  treat  with,  and  have  treated  with  it  as  an  organization. 
How  long  it  will  remam  I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  that  is  for  the  miners  to  say. 
I  favor  goin^  into  convention,  either  national  or  interstate  or  State,  and  agreeing 
with  labor,  if  we  can  do  it,  to  do  certain  things  and  carry  them  out,  and  up  to  that 
point  I  think  it  is  the  best  thin^  labor  and  capital  can  do.  When  it  comes  down 
to  a  (question  of  meeting  in  an  interstate  convention,  spending  a  couple  of  weeks 
making  your  agreements,  going  home  and  having  a  State  convention,  snending  a 
couple  of  weelu  more  trying  to  agree  on  things  you  supi)osed  you  haa  already 
agreed  on,  then  going  home  and  spending  two  or  three  days  locally  rehashing 
things  you  thougnt  you  had  already  agreed  upon,  interstate  and  State,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  much  gained.  One  settlement  ought  to  settle  it.  I  do  not 
know  the  constitution  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  as  I  have  never  seen  a  copy 
of  it.  I  understand  the  sessions  are  secret.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  what 
they  have  or  have  not  done.  I  do  know  this,  that  in  the  State  of  Illinois — ^I  do 
not  care  to  say  where — operators  have  told  me  that  men  stood  at  the  mouth  of 
their  pit  and  demanded  to  see  the  union  cards  of  their  employees  before  they  would 
allow  them  to  go  down  the  shaft  to  work.  Whether  thiat  is  by  the  authority  of 
the  national  or  State  organization  I  do  not  know.    I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  requested  that  a  copy  of  that  constitution  be  sent  you? — A. 
I  have  not,  because  I  did  not  suppose  I  could  get  it  if  I  did. 

(^.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  coal  producers  at  times  enter  into  mutual  agreements  to 
maintain  a  certain  price  for  their  product? — ^A.  That  is  done  occasionally,  locally 
but  not  nationally,  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Ohio,  I  think,  where 
they  tried  to  do  it,  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  tried  by  a  State.  The  interests 
are  so  diverse  and  the  markets  so  diverse  in  any  particular  State  as  a  rule,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Ohio,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  Pittsburg  field  in  tiiat  regard? — ^A.  I  have  heard 
they  talked  of  it. 

Q.  Is  such  an  understanding  in  operation  in  Danville,  HI.? — A.  That  is  only 
a  few  mines  in  one  district.  Tney  have  there,  I  understand,  one  company  that 
sells  the  coal  from  that  field. 

Q.  Is  such  an  understanding  in  operation  in  almost  every  mining  district  mining 
the  same  coal  and  where  conditions  are  equal? — ^A.  Not  in  lUmois.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  in  the  other  States. 

Q.  You  said  that  such  has  been  the  case,  at  least,  in  one  or  two  instances,  and, 
in  view  of  that  concession,  where  is  the  consistency  in  saying  that  labor  has  not 
an  equal  right?  You  say  that  the  laborer  should  be  free  to  contract  individually 
as  he  pleases? — ^A.  Certainly,  but  I  believe  in  each  coal  operator  having  the  same 
right. 

Q.  Has  the  laborer  that  right?— A.  I  do  not  know  how  far  your  organization 
controls  him. 

Q.  You  do  not  deny  that  he  has  that  right,  however? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  they  object  to  those  men  going  down  the  shafts, 
they  certainly  would  not  have  that  right,  would  they? — ^A.  They  would  not,  in 
that  case. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  common  occurrence  in  your  State? — ^A.  I  really  could  not 
answer  that  question.    I  have  only  heard  two  or  three  oi)erators  sx>eak  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Is  that  the  condition  at  your  mine? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  a  case  where  there  is  no  labor  organization,  and  a 
man  employs  say  100  to  500  men,  how  do  you  arrive  at  the  price;  does  the  com- 
I>any  fix  it  arbitrarily,  and  the  miner  agree  to  what  the  company  fixes?— -A.  In 
northern  Illinois  for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  the  present,  or  for  a  time  at 
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least,  while  I  think  nominally  there  was  an  organization,  I  do  not  believe  it  had 
any  binding  effect  or  amounted  to  very  mnch;  that  was  my  understanding  of  it; 
it  was  our  custom  to  ask  the  men  to  meet  us  in  mass  meeting  and  discuss  these 
matters  and  mtUce  our  propositions  of  what  we  believed  we  could  pay  for  a  cer- 
tain time. 

Q.  When  the  company  fixes  the  price  it  can  pay,  do  you  consider  the  Individ- 
xua  as  contracting,  or  as  accepting  the  offer  made? — ^A.  I  think  the  individual 
should,  if  he  is  gom^  to  agree  to  it  for  a  definite  time,  be  a  party  to  it;  if  it  is  onl^- 
going  to  be  for  the  time  oeing,  and  either  party  can  change  if  they  wish,  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  proper  for  the  producer  to  say  what  he  can  pay, 
but  if  they  are  going  to  make  an  agreement  for  a  year  I  think  both  parties  should 
be  heard  and  I'e  paraes  to  the  agreement. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  If  tnis  principle  we  speak  of,  the  right  of  men  to  sell 
their  labor  for  what  they  please,  and  to  sell  their  product  for  what  they  please, 
belongs  to  each  miner  and  operator  alike,  how  is  it  possible  to  maintain  those 
joint  relations  between  the  miners  and  operators  of  the  different  States? — ^A.  I  do 
not  see  that  that  would  chanee  it  at  all,  whether  an  agreement  is  made  by  one 
man,  or  a  number  of  men  should  delegate  their  authority  to  make  an  agreement. 

Q.  Explain  how  it  would  be  possible  for  all  the  miners  of  Illinois  to  meet  all 
the  operators  of  Illinois. — ^A.  I  would  not  suggest  anything  of  that  kind.  Sup- 
posing the  miners  would  instruct  their  representatives  to  arrange  for  a  certain 
wage  scale,  they  would  be  parties,  would  tney  not? 

O.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  such  piinciples  were  exercised  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  representative  to  represent  more  than  himself? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  any  labor  organization.    I  may  be  yet. 

Q.  In  order  to  maintain  joint  relations  between  miners  and  operators,  must 
there  not  be  uniformity  of  action  at  all  times? — ^A.  That  is  true,  but  the  point  I 
made  was  that  when  they  attempted  to  say  that  any  man  who  did  not  belong  to 
an  organization  should  not  work,  it  was  wrong.  I  think  it  has  been  the  experi- 
ence that  where  less  than  a  majority — very  much  less  than  a  majority  or  the 
miners  in  a  mine— have  declared  a  strike,  that  all  of  the  men  in  the  mine  have 
quit. 

Q.  How  can  such  a  small  minority,  which  has  been  referred  to,  rule  the  major- 
ity?— A.  They  will  hold  a  meeting  and  vote  a  strike,  and  the  rest  come  out  on  a 
strike. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  boycott,  nor  the  blacklist,  nor  picketing,  nor  patrolling 
of  property  when  men  are  on  a  strike.  I  think  they  are  all  wrong,  whether 
resort^  to  by  employer  or  employee.  I  think  a  law  prohibiting  them  would  be  a 
good  thing. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  importation  of  foreigrn  labor.  I  believe  in  a  law  that 
forbids  the  importation  of  foreign  labor.  I  also  believe  that  our  immigration 
laws,  as  I  understand  them,  are  not  properly  constituted.  I  think  the  law  that 
keeps  out  the  pauper  and  the  criminal  is  all  right,  and  I  believe  that  is  attempted 
to  he  done  by  the  present  laws.  It  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  I  believe 
there  should  be  an  educational  and  property  qualification  before  any  more  people 
are  brought  into  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Would  you  make  that  property  qualification  very  high?— 
A.  I  would  make  it  high  enough  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  people  coming  in 
here  who  might  become  a  charge  on  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  that  not  practically  close  foreign  immigration? — 
A.  Very  well;  let  it  close. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  any  such  foreign  labor  been  imported  to  your 
State? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Has  your  company  imported  any? — A.  I  have  been  there  myself  10  years, 
and  I  assure  you  I  never  have.  I  do  not  know  what  was  done  before  my  time, 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  any  were  imported  before  my  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  about  the  importation  of  labor  from  one  State  to 
another? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  that  can  be  stopped  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  As  long  as  that  is  the  case  it  is  useless  for  me  to  express 
an  opinion  on  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  imported  colored  labor,  or  large  bodies  of  it, 
in  case  of  strike? — A.  No;  I  never  have.  I  employ  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man 
as  he  comes  along,  if  I  need  him,  and  my  supermtendent,  who  does  the  employing, 
thinks  he  is  the  proper  man  to  do  the  work.  The  only  thing  that  we  require  is 
that  a  man,  before  being  employed,  must  be  able  to  understand  the  English 
language. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  insist  upon  that?— A.  I  gave  that  order  in  1894.  I 
gave  instructions  to  the  superintendent  who  hires  the  men  that,  while  we  would 
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continue  to  employ  the  non-English  speaking  men  then  at  work,  men  who  conld 
not  understand  the  English  language,  that  in  the  future — ^no  difference  what  the 
requirements  of  the  company  were  as  to  labor — under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever to  employ  a  man  wno  could  not  si>eak  the  English  language  sufficiently 
well  to  understand  the  orders  that  were  given  by  the  pit  boss.  That  is  a  positive 
order.  I  will  say  this,  that  I  think,  while  the  superintendent  has  tried  to  carry  it 
out,  there  have  been  men  who  got  into  the  mines  who  could  not  si)eak  the  English 
language.  We  require  a  man  to  show  a  card  showing  he  has  been  given  work. 
They  mav  have  gotten  in  through  some  one  who  could  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage.   I  know  of  no  other  way  in  which  they  could  have  gotten  in. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why,  if  a  laboring  man  is  violating  the  law,  he  should  not 
be  enjoined  under  the  law  the  same  as  a  capitalist  is.  It  is  a  poor  law  that  don't 
work  both  ways. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  jrou  think  they  should  be  enjoined  from  commit- 
ting a  wrong  somebody  else  thinks  they  will  commit  which  they  have  not  made 
an^  start  toward  committing? — A.  In  the  same  way  as  if  you  thought  I  was 
going  to  take  some  of  your  property  or  encroach  on  your  land.  You  would  enjoin 
me  from  moving  your  fence  if  jou  thought  I  was  going  to  do  it.  I  think  the 
same  laws  which  govern  capital  m  that  resi)ect  should  govern  labor.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  it  shoald  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  there  not  a  mistaken  idea  on  the  part  of  labor  as 
to  what  an  injunction  is? — ^A.  Yes;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  good  many 
laboring  men  look  upon  an  injunction  in  an  altogether  different  light  from  what 
it  is  intended  to  be— from  what  it  means. 

Sliding  wage  scales  in  mining  are  not,  as  a  general  proposition,  practical.  They 
have  been  adopted  in  some  localities  for  some  particular  reasons;  for  instance, 
some  works  bemg  supplied  by  a  mine  which  the  people  who  own  the  works  open 
and  operate  for  their  own  purposes.  I  understand  tnat  in  such  cases  they  have 
at  times  agreed  to  pay  the  miner  according  to  the  selling  price  of  the  product. 

Q.  How  does  that  work? — A.  I  should  think  it  would  work  to  the  aavant^e  of 
the  people  who  were  manufacturing  the  iron,  if  they  were  manufacturing  iron. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  had  been  used  in  the  coal  business?— A.  I  said,  I 
think,  it  is  known  where  a  man  owning  a  mill  has  a  coal  mine  has  made  such  an 
arrangement,  and,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  in  the  hard-coal  regions — I 
do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  giving  this  as  a  fact,  I  am  not  quite  positive 
about  it — but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  in  the  hard-coal  regions  they  have 
some  kind  of  a  sliding  scale,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  based  on. 

Q.  Does  it  cut  down  to  the  living  wage  when  times  are  hard? — ^A.  The  man  who 
earns  the  wage,  I  think,  is  the  best  man  to  judge  as  to  what  is  a  fair  wage  to  him. 
I  think  I  prefer  to  judge  as  to  what  is  a  fair  wage  for  me. 

Q.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  variation  as  to  what  the  living  wage  is? — A.  I  guess 
there  is.  I  believe  that  a  producer  of  coal  can  earn  more  money  when  he  pays  a 
high  wage  than  he  can  when  he  pays  a  low  wa^e,  and  that  if  wages  for  mining 
coal  were  unifonnly  higher  throughout  the  United  States,  profits  would  be  better. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Why  would  that  be  true?— A.  My  experi- 
ence, whichi  of  course,  is  not  as  extensive  as  that  of  some  others  has  been,  is 
that  when  we  jxay  the  highest  prices  for  mining  we  earn  the  best  profits. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  at  that  time  pay  the  high  prices  for  mining  because 
the  demand  was  exceptionally  good? — A.  I  presume  that  is  true. 

Q.  Then  were  your  profits  due  to  the  nigh  wage  or  the  exceptionally  good 
demand? — ^A.  If  the  demand  had  not  been  exceptionally  good  we  could  not  have 
paid  the  high  wage,  and  that  proves  what  I  said— that  when  we  paid  a  high  wage 
we  made  the  best  profits. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  if  you  paid  a  hi^h  wage  all  the  time  the  general 
result  would  follow? — A.  No;  trade  conditions  will  control  prices  in  spite  of  any- 
thing you  can  do. 

(J.  Would  it  or  would  it  not  follow  that  if  by  general  agreement  the  wage  was 
raised  all  over  the  country  that  prices  would  rise  too;  so  that  if  it  resulted  in  ro 
profit  to  the  miners  it  would  result  in  no  loss?— A.  In  good  times  it  would;  in  bad 
times,  I  rather  doubt  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CJonger.)  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  miners  now? — A.  Sixty- 
three  cents  for  run-of-mine  coal. 

(J.  What  is  the  average  product  of  each  miner  per  day;  how  many  tons  can  he 
mine?— A.  I  do  not  like  to  answer  that  question,  because  there  are  so  many  men 
who  are  not  practical  miners.  Let  me  give  you  an  answer  in  this  way:  At  one 
time  we  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  numl>er  of  men  working  in  one  particular 
mine — ^good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  We  estimated  that  there  would  be  at  all  times 
10  per  cent  of  those  men  out  of  the  mines,  either  sick  or  on  account  of  a  fall,  or 
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for  some  other  reason,  and  that  we  should  get  an  average  of  ^  tons  of  clean  Imnp 
coal  from  the  men.  We  were  getting  that — good  men  and  bad  men.  The  present 
basis  is  about  14  per  cent  less.  At  present  run-of-mine  coal  would  run  sometiiing 
over  8  tons  per  man,  about  14^  to  15f  per  cent  screenings;  so  you  would  have  to 
add  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gasdneb.)  How  do  miners'  wages  compare  with  10 
years  ago?— A.  They  are  not  as  good  as  10  years  ago.  Nine  years  ago,  in  northern 
Illinois,  we  paid  8di  cents  in  the  summer  and  90  cents  in  the  winter  for  mining 
coal. 

Q.  Was  that  run-of-mine  or  screened?— A.  Screened  Ixmip  coal.  That  was  86^ 
cents  average  for  the  year. 

Q.  ( By  Ml.  Phillips.  )  Why  did  you  pay  more  in  the  winter  than  the  summer?— 
A.  There  was  a  better  demand  for  coal.  There  was  no  particular  reason  for  it, 
except  we  agreed  to  it. 

Q.  (By  B^resentative  Gardner.)  At  the  same  time  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  the  pronts  of  the  manufacturer  were  less  than  they  were? — ^A.  You  did  not 
ask  me  that  cmestion. 

Q.  You  said  for  the  last  10  years  you  thought  they  were  less  than  an  investment 
in  a  good  security? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Then  competition  has  brought  the  profits  and  wages  down  together? — 
A.  Yes;  profits  are  down  with  the  wages. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  effect  does  competition  have  on  the  price  of 
coal  in  tne  markets? — ^A.  My  experience  is  that  comi)etition  in  coal  generally  is 
the  sharpest  competition  there  is,  and  that  people  will  sell  coal  when  occasion 
requires,  in  competition  with  each  other,  at  less  profits  than  almost  any  other 
commodity. 

Q.  What  effect  has  that  small  profit  caused  by  competition  have  on  the  pay  of 
the  miner  if  there  should  be  no  contract  with  the  miners'  organization? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  Would  it  have  this  effect,  that  the  competition  would  cause  the  operator  to 
take  low  contracts  and  then  go  back  to  the  miner  and  ask  him  to  reduce  his  pay 
because  the  margins  were  so  close  he  could  not  sell  his  coal  for  a  higher  price? — 
A.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  did  in  many  localities. 

Q.  If  all  operators  have  an  annual  contract  throughout  the  entire  country  with 
the  miners,  would  or  would  not  the  operators  be  disposed  to  cut  tmder  each  other 
when  they  knew  the  loss  was  going  to  come  on  the  operator? — A.  They  would  cut 
prices  just  the  same,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  cut  to  the  extent  they  would 
if  they  thought  they  could  coerce  their  workingmen  into  accepting  less  wages. 

Q.  Has  or  has  not  this  close  competition  been  the  cause  largely  in  the  reduction 
of  the  wage  of  tiie  miner? — A.  No,  I  think  not.  I  think  the  competition  was  just 
as  sharp  8  or  9  years  ago  as  it  is  to-day.  I  say  *'  to-day,"  while  trade  conditions 
are  bettor  for  the  moment  than  they  have  been  for  a  number  of  years,  and  of 
course  competition  is  not  quite  so  strong  when  trade  conditions  are  so  good. 

Q.  (By  Itepresentative  GFardner.)  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  consumption 
of  soft  coal  at  different  parts  of  the  year? — ^A.  Yes;  more  soft  coal  is  consumed  in 
the  winter  than  in  the  summer,  although  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  more 
mined  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer.  I  think  the  people  in  the  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  districts  mine  more  in  the  summer,  because  they  ship  it  by  lake, 
while  we  who  ship  it  by  rail  mine  it  as  we  need  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  most  always  true  of  the  retail  market  that  coal  is  half  a  dollar 
cheaper  in  summer  than  winter? — A.  I  know  nothing  of  the  retail  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Will  you  answer  whether  the  prices  of  coal  are  or  are 
not  regulated  by  competition  and  not  by  combination?— A.  Regulated  by  compe- 
tition. In  certain  localities  they  may  regulate  the  price  by  agreement,  but  the 
general  price  is  regulated  by  competition. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Could  or  could  not  the  price  be  as  well  reg- 
ulated by  a  number  of  individual  operators  signing  an  agreement  as  it  could  by 
the  formation  of  a  trust,  so-called? — ^A.  Locally? 

8.  Yes.— A.  Combinations  could;  yes. 
.  What  reasons  are  there  why  organizations  and  agreements  could  not  regu 
late  prices  as  well  as  trusts,  in  all  cases? — ^A.  We  have  tried  a  little  experiment  in 
agreeing  among  ourselves  at  times  as  to  what  we  would  sell  coal  lor,  and  we 
fotmd  that  a  reasonable  price  could  be  obtained  temporarily,  but  as  soon  as  there 
was  a  slacMng  in  the  demand  some  fellow  quietly  slipped  out  and,  in  order  to  get 
advantage,  cut  the  price,  and  demoralization  was  the  result. 

Q.  Is  tne  reason  why  operators  can  not  combine  to  regulate  prices  as  well  as  a 
trust  can  regulate  them  because  of  the  inherent  dishonesty  of  tne  men — ^they  will 
not  keep  an  agreement?— A.  I  do  not  know  any  other  reason.    With  reference  to 
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colored  labor,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  a  colored  man,  being  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  should  not  be  entitled  to  every  consideration  as  a  workingman 
that  is  accorded  to  his  white  brother,  whether  he  is  a  citizen  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  your  State  are  there  many  colored  laborers  employed 
in  the  mining  industry?— A.  There  are  some  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  I 
should  say,  as  a  rough  guess,  that  we  have  50  colored  employees  out  of  perhaps 
1,000  or  1,800.  We  hire  them  as  they  come  and  go,  just  as  any  other  class  of 
people. 

Q.  They  work  with  the  other  miners,  side  by  side? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  would  you  think,  of  the  total  in  the  State  iff  colored  labor?— 
A.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mines  wholly  worked  by  colored  miners? — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  in  Illinois.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  public  libraries  and  reading 
rooms.    I  think  they  are  a  good  thing  and  should  be  encouraged. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  many  hours  a  day  do  your  men  work  now? — ^A.  Our 
under-ground  labor  works  8  hours,  and  the  majority  of  the  outside  labor — black- 
smiths, carpenters,  etc.— work  10  hours.  They  do,  generiQly,  I  think.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  do  certain  work  after  the  mines  have  closed  for  the  day  in  order  to  have 
it  ready  for  the  next  day.  Miners'  tools  must  be  sharpened  and  repairs  are  to  be 
made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  there  were  a  great  number 
of  your  miners  who  were  not  experienced  men,  practical  men?-=-A.  They  were 
not  raised  in  the  business. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  standard  of  wages? — A.  I 
do  not  thmk  so.  It  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  earning  capacity  of  the  average 
man.    It  reduces  the  average  for  the  total  number  of  men  mining. 

(J.  Does  it  require  a  greater  length  of  time  for  a  miner  to  be  experienced  in 
mining  your  coal  vein  than  other  veins?— A.  I  do  not  believe  it  does.  They  do 
not  use  any  explosives  at  all.  Still ,  I  find  this — that  the  men  who  have  been  raised 
in  long  wall  work  do  better  work  than  men  who  have  been  in  room  and  pillar 
work,  raised  in  it,  and  are  called  good  miners  in  that  work;  that  the  men  raised 
in  long  wall  work  will  make  a  better  tonnage  than  those  who  have  not. 

Q.  is  that  not  also  true  of  the  man  who  has  been  raised  in  the  room  and  pillar 
work? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true.  I  have  had  but  a  limited  experience  in  the 
actual  mining  of  coal  on  the  room  and  pillar  system.  For  a  ^eat  many  years 
that  I  was  in  the  coal  business  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  mines.  I 
simply  took  care  of  the  selling  of  the  coal,  shipping,  and  transportation,  and  did 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  other. 

Q.  Could  you  state  whether  or  not  the  mining  in  your  field  will  require  a 
month  or  6  months'  or  a  year's  longer  experience  to  learn  the  peculiar  nature  of 
that  mining  than  elsewhere? — ^A.  I  can  not.  I  have  hot  had  the  exx>erience  in  the 
other  work. 

Q.  You  have  claimed,  however,  that  the  low  standard  of  workmanship  stands 
in  the  way  of  pving  a  fair  average  as  to  the  wages  of  all? — ^A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  The  testimony  has  been  given  before  this  commission  at  a  previous  time 
that  a  coal  miner  is  made  in  2  or  3  weeks'  experience. — A.  That  might  be  true  in 
room  and  pilar  work;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  If  that  is  true  in  room  and  pillar  work,  you  are  not  able  to  state  whether  it 
requires  a  greater  or  less  eayerience  in  your  vein.  How,  then,  does  that  affect 
the  standard  of  wages? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  txue  in  room  and  pillar 
work. 

State  of  Illinois,  County  of  Bureau  : 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  niy  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
otner  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

S.  M.  Dalzell. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  21st  day  of  August,  1899. 

Chas.  W.  Knapp, 

Notary  Public, 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  14,  1S99. 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  ME.  THOMAS  W.  DAVIS, 

Vice-President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  commission  met  at  10.80  a.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Davis,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  appeared  at  4.20  p.  m.  and  testified. 
The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  was  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  your  official  position? — ^A.  Vice-president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Q.  What  was  yonr  ori^nal  field  of  work  in  the  mining  business?  What  district 
are  you  most  familiar  with?—  A.  I  am  prettv  familiar  with  the  mining  conditions 
of  what  is  known  as  the  central  competitive  district,  as  well,  possibly,  as  the 
anthracite  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Where  were  you  before  you  became  an  officer  of  this  organization? — A.  Be- 
fore I  became  an  officer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  previous 
organizations  of  which  I  have  been  an  officer,  I  was  a  miner  in  the  anthracite 
refldon  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  regarding  the  constitutions  of  trade  unions,  their 
general  tenor  and  import? — ^A.  I  desire  to  confine  myself  to  the  miners'  organiza- 
tions, and  possibly  at  this  time  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  unless 
in  the  way  of  general  information  there  may  be  some  reason  to  mention  past  con- 
nections with  other  orfi^nizations.  I  presume  that  the  constitution  of  our  organi- 
zation has  been  handed  to  the  commission.  I  think  you  have;  that  and  the 
regulations  of  the  trade  are  embodied  practically  in  the  agreements  that  exist, 
and  which  have  been  recently  reaffirmed  in  the  Pittsburg  convention,  and  I  pre- 
sume the  commission  is  also  in  possession  of  that  document;  if  not,  it  can  be  very 
readily  put  in  the  possession  of  the  commission. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  grov^h  of  your  trade  union,  we  have  had  testimony  from 
your  officers;  so  you  could  just  speak  generally  on  that  point,  if  you  wish. — ^A.  In 
a  general  way,  I  think  that  our  organization  dates  with  practically  the  balance  of 
tiiem,  along  toward  the  year  18d8.  Especially  is  that  true  of  the  anthracite 
miners.  There  were,  I  believe,  organizations  at  time^  previous  to  that,  but  it  whs 
.  in  1868  when  the  antiuracite  miners  established  what  is  known  as  the  Working- 
men's  Benevolent  Association,  which  for  5  or  6  or  7  years  exerted  considerable 
influence  among  what  is  known  as  the  lower  and  central  anthracite  miners. 
After  that,  along,  I  think,  in  1869,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  national 
organization.  It  was  more  or  less  successful  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Omo,  and  the  Pittsburg  district  of  western  Pennsylvania.  That  for  a  time  flour- 
ished, had  a  considerable  membership,  but  eventually  passed  out  of  existence. 
That  was  succeeded  by  another  effort  which  practically  followed  the  same  lines 
and  practically  covered  the  same  territory,  possibly  not  as  extensively  as  the  first 
one.  Then  there  was  another  attempt  in  1883,  or  1884, 1  think,  to  form  what  was 
called  the  American  Federation  of  Miners.  That  was  not  more  extensive  in  its 
jurisdiction  than  the  previous  organizations.  In  1886  preliminary  steps  were 
made  under  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  establish  a  national  district  of  miners.  That 
was  mor^  or  less  successful  in  Alabama,  and  portions  of  Tennessee,  some  portions 
of  Kentucky,  as  far  west,  I  think,  as  Wyoming,  including  possibly  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  with  a  scattered  membership 
through  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  at  least  through  the  mining  regions 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1889,  I  think  it  was,  we  attempted  to  form  from  the  old 
American  Federation  of  Miners  and  National  Trade  Assembly  135,  the  rival 
miners'  organization  at  that  time,  a  national  organization  called  the  National 
Prop-essive  Union,  and  that  met  with  more  or  less  success,  but  in — ^possibly  I  am 
getting  my  dates  a  little  wrong — ^in  1889  or  1890,  the  present  organization  was 
formed  by  the  unification  of  National  Trades  Assembly  135,  Knights  of  Labor, 
and  the  National  Progressive  Union.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  present  national 
organization  of  miners. 

Q.  Is  there  any  national  organization  that  has  a  larger  membership  than  you 
have  now? — ^A.  No,  there  has  been  no  national  organization.  While  i)erhaps  the 
membership  was  more  scattered,  I  do  not  know  whether  our  membership  is  as 
extensive  at  this  time  as  to  States  as  it  has  been  under  the  National  District,  but 
our  organization  in  membership  is  much  stronger  at  the  present  time  than  were 
both  organizations  previous  to  the  present  one. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  incorx)oration  of  the  trade  unions? — ^A.  I  have  not 
given  that  question  as  much  consideration  as  I  would  like  to.    In  fact,  organiza- 
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tions  have  for  some  years,  among  the  miners,  been  rather  an  unsettled  quantity, 
and  my  efforts  have  been  directed  to  building  up  the  organization  among  the 
miners.  I  have  not  thought  so  much  about  the  legal  phases;  I  have  not  thought 
so  much  of  legislation  unless  we  ran  up  against  some  adverse  legislation — some- 
thing that  had  been  enacted  that  prevented  us  from  bringing  around  a  certain 
condition  or  a  certain  end — and  I  have  not,  as  I  said  before,  paid  possibly  as  much 
attention  to  the  question  of  leg[islative  enactment  as  a  great  many  of  my  colleagues 
have.  I  have  believed  more  in  the  effort  of  the  trade-unionists  to  regulate  their 
own  affairs  than  I  have  in  the  question  of  lefipuslation.  As  an  abstract  proposition, 
perhaps,  I  can  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  incorporated. 

Q.  Can  you  see  any  special  benefits  that  would  arise? — A.  Possibly  there  would 
be  some  advantages  by  giving  them  a  legal  standing. 

Q.  What  are  your  relations  as  a  trade  union  to  nonunion  labor,  and  the  right 
of  uberty  of  contract? — A.  While  I  do  not  Imow  that  you  might  call  it  antago- 
nistic exactly,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  aU  the  labor  organizations  use  their  influ- 
ence to  organize  all  unorganized  people  in  their  trade  or  calling.  I  know  we  do 
it.  We  employ  a  force  of  organizers  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  the  princi- 
ples of  our  organization — ^its  aims  and  its  object&--among  the  unorganized  miners 
of  the  country. 

Q.  Will  you  go  so  far  as  to  advise  organized  members  refusing  to  work  with 
unorganized  laborers? — ^A.  Not  exactly;  not  along  that  line  exactly.  We  go  so 
far,  of  course,  as  to  use  every  argument  we  can  possibly  use  to  advance  the  cause 
of  organization.    We  try  by  every  fair  means  at  least  to  have  all  nonunion  men 

i'oin  the  organization.  In  times  of  strike  we  use  every  means  within  our  power 
egitimately  to  induce  nonunion  men  to  become  union  men. 

I  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  liberty  of  contract  in  your  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  surrender  any  of  your  liberties  when  you  ioin 
a  trade  union? — A.  No;  I  do  not  understand  it  so;  out  this  is  the  reason  why  I 
asked  this  question  as  to  the  liberty  of  contract:  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with 
others,  but  I  know  in  the  coal-mining  business  we  are  frequently  asked  to  si^  a 
contract  for  certain  things.  In  this  contract  the  conditions  have  been  prescribed 
by  the  employer.  I  believe  that  such  a  contract  is  now  in  existence  m  what  is 
known  as  the  William  P.  De  Armit  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  and  other  contracts 
have  been  published  from  time  to  tune  in  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal  from 
employers  in  Iowa  and,  I  believe,  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  I  have  never 
regarded  such  as  a  fair  contract  at  all,  because  of  the  conditions  surroundins^  it. 
For  instance,  emplo3rment  was  made  conditional  upon  the  applicant  for  employ- 
ment sigrning  this  contract.  His  alternative  was  refusal  to  be  employed.  Pos- 
sibly his  circumstances  are  of  such  a  character  that  he  must  have  employment  at 
once.  Rather  than  have  no  employment,  taking  his  chances  of  getting  on  farther 
and  seeking  employment,  he  signs  the  contract.  He  has  not  been  a  party  to  the 
provisions  of  the  contract,  has  been  unable  to  stipulate  any  of  the  conditions  it 
has,  but  as  a  choice  between  tramping  in  search  of  employment  and  signing  that 
contract,  he  signs  it.  We  consider  that  an  unfair  contract.  Our  organization  so 
regards  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  go  into  the  miners*  union  with  the  idea  that 
you  should  make  or  have  made  for  you  a  more  advantageous  contract  than  you 
could  make  as  an  individual  miner? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  in  your  mind  but  what  you  have  succeeded  in  that  respect? — 
A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Are  you  at  perfect  liberty  at  any  time  to  walk  out  of  that  miners'  union  and 
work  for  an  operator  who  would  offer  you  10  cents  or  5  cents  a  bushel  or  a  ton  less 
than  you  work  for  as  a  member  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  it  seems  your  liberty  is  in  no  way  curtailed? — A.  No  way  curtailed. 

Q.  Is  your  trade  union  ever  ordered  not  to  work  where  nonunion  laborers  are 
employed? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  nothing  in  our  constitution  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Is  it  a  practice  that  ever  obtains  anywhere,  in  your  experience? — A.  As  I 
saia  before,  if  there  are  nonunion  men  in  the  mines,  the  union  men  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  unionize  them.  I  have  not  seen  that  power  fail  where  the  major- 
ity of  them  are  union  men. 

Q.  In  case  they  can  not  persuade  them  otherwise  do  they  resort  to  this  or 
not? — ^A.  I  have  not  known  of  such  a  case  as  that.  Perhaps  there  is  one  explana- 
tion for  that,  now,  that  will  clear  up  that  ground  more  or  less.  Our  contract 
stipulates  that  certain  provisions  shall  be  observed  between  the  operators  and 
the  miners.  Sometimes  a  check-weigh  fund  covers  the  business,  and  every  man 
working  in  that  mine  is  supposed  to  contribute  a  certain  portion  of  his  earnings 
for  organization  purposes.  That  unionizes  every  man  in  the  mine,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  the  trouble  you  are  trying  to  get  at. 
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Q.  Unskilled  labor,  organized  and  unorganized;  have  you  anything  to  sa^  on 
that? — A.  No,  unless  I  say,  as  a  general  proposition,  we  trv  to  organize  skilled 
and  unskill^  labor  in  our  trade;  but  I  do  not  suppose  coal  mining  is  classed  as 
skilled  labor,  though  it  will  take  as  much  skill  to  perform  it  in  a  proper  way  as 
it  does  any  other  labor. 

Q.  What,  in  your  experience,  are  the  several  causes  leading  up  to  strikes? — A. 
My  exx)erience  has  been  that  strikes  are  either  defensive  ones  against  reductions 
or  what  the  operators  term  an  offensive,  aggressive  strike  for  an  increase  of 
wages  and  better  conditions  of  employment.  These  three  heads,  I  believe,  cover 
in  a  large  measure  the  causes  leadmg  up  to  general  strikes.  _  There  are,  perhaps, 
other  questions  in  a  local  wav  that  cause  the  local  strikes,  such  as  screens, 
and  whether  the  mine  is  properly  ventilated,  and  so  on — many  little  questions  of 
difference  that  arise  between  individual  operators  and  their  miners^  which 
cause  more  or  less  friction  between  them,  and  result  in  a  strike;  but  I  do  not 
regaxd  them  as  general. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  general  results 
of  strikes  in  your  experience?  Are  they  beneficial  to  the  workers,  the  consumers, 
and  the  oi)erators? — ^A.  The  strike  question  api)ears  to  be  a  large  one.  If  you 
would  take  the  history  of  the  strike  of  1897,  you  would  find  a  general  average  of 
a  loss  of  78  days'  work.  Considered  from  that  standpoint  it  would  be  considered 
an  economic  loss.  But  when  you  consider  it  from  the  competitive  standpoint, 
then  it  is  not  such  a  serious  loss  for  this  reason :  Take  the  figures  in  the  four 
competing  States  known  among  the  miners  as  the  central  competing  district,  and 
we  find  that  the  loss  of  time  has  only  been  anywhere  from  1  to  13  days  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1896,  when  there  was  no  strike.  Now  that  is  the  position. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  I  think  that  our  mine  inspector's  report 
gives  the  workingj  days,  in  1896,  156 — I  may  not  be  quoting  the  exact  figures, 
because  I  am  quotmg  from  memory  and  have  not  the  figures  exactly  at  my  hand — 
and,  in  1897, 144  working  days  in  the  year.  The  dinerence,  then,  between  144 
and  156  is  only  12  days,  and  there  can  be  only  12  days*  loss  ascribed  to  the  strike; 
yet  our  strike  was  72  or  78  days  in  that  State.  Indiana,  on  the  other  hand ,  increased 
its  working  days  in  1897,  as  compared  with  1896, 1  working-day;  yet  Indiana,  in 


the  block  coal  field,  was  72  days  idle,  and  in  the  bituminous  field  they  were  72 
days  idle.  And  as  to  Illinois,  X  think  184  were  the  working-days  in  1896,  and  185 
in  1897,  biit  this  should  be  taken  into  account  as  regards  1896  and  1897  in  Illinois: 
The  statistical  year  in  Illinois,  as  I  understand  it,  ends  some  time  about  the  30th 
of  June.  Our  strike  in  1897  was  not  declared  until  the  4th  day  of  July,  1897,  and 
it  wiU  take  the  statistics  of  1898  to  arrive  at  a  comparative  understanding  of  the 
conditions  in  Illinois  between  1897  and  1898,  in  order  to  get  at  the  proper  strike 
statistics.  As  the  statistics  are  at  present  compiled,  Illinois  shows  an  increased 
tonnage  for  the  year  1897 — that  is,  the  statistical  year — over  1896,  and  yet  the  for- 
mer was  the  year  we  had  the  strike.  Now,  judging  from  that  standpoint,  neither 
miners  nor  oi)erators  lost  vei-y  much  money  by  reason  of  the  strike.  There  was 
simply  a  change  of  time  of  shipment.  Here  is  a  fact  that  perhaps  is  overlooked 
in  mining  statistics:  In  the  year  1897  we  produced  200,221,765  tons;  the  average 
time  worked  was  174  days.  If  we  can  produce  that  tonnage  in  174  days,  and  if 
we  were  working  every  working-day  in  the  year — dropping  the  52  Sundays  out 
and  the  7  legal  holidays  would  give  us  306  working-days ;  basing,  then,  the  pos- 
sible production  on  the  actual  time  worked,  we  can  produce  in  these  United  States 
about  370,000,000  tons,  and  we  have  never  yet  found  a  market  for  more  than 
212,000,000  tons,  which  is  the  aggregate  production  of  1898,  while  in  1897,  as  I 
said  before,  it  was  200,221,675  tons  in  the  aggregate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is  bituminous  coal?— A.  No;  that  is  the  whole  of 
it.  Now,  coming  to  the  anthracite,  it  shows  up  this  way,  the  anthracite  in  1897 
only  worked  150  days.  They  produced  in  that  150  days  a  little  over  52,000,000 
tons  of  coal.  Less  than  one-half  of  the  working-days  of  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try were  worked,  and  they  produced  a  little  over  52,000,000  tons  in-  ^hat  time.  It 
is  very  evident  that  they  could  produce  a  tonnage  e|q[ual  to  about"  100,000 ,000  or 
110,00l(),000  tons.    That  is  the  position  of  the  anthracite  coal  trade. 

C^.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  manner  in 
which  statistics  of  loss  by  strikes  are  generally  made  up  by  the  various  bureaus 
of  the  States  or  the  National  Gtovemment? — ^A.  Yes;  I  mow  what  they  claim  to 
be  the  systems. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that,  as  a  rule,  the  statistician,  in  estimating  loss  by  strikes,  takes 
the  time  that  the  works  were  idle  in  consequence  and  computes  the  wages  of  the 
men  for  that  period,  together  with  the  loss  to  capital  for  idleness  in  that  time  and 
adds  the  two  together  and  states  that  as  the  loss  caused  by  the  strike? — ^A.  Yes; 
that  is  the  way  of  it. 

Q.  And  under  the  view  which  you  have  been  giving  as  to  the  coal  mining,  it  is 
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true,  id  it  not,  that  that  method  of  computation  as  to  the  resnlts  on  the  laborer  is 
entirely  inaccurate? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  TTiat  those  idle  days  are  replaced  by  days  of  labor  that  would  otherwise  be 
idle  days? — A.  Yes.  Let  me  say  somethmg  a  little  further  now.  It  is  my  busi- 
ness as  a  national  officer  to  become  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  coal  mining 
business  not  only  in  the  anthracite  but  every  place  where  there  is  mining  done, 
though  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can  not  reach  that  deg^e  of  perfection  in  connection 
with  these  thinfips  that  I  Vould  like  to  reach.  I  am  only  doing  the  best  I  can.  I 
am  a  student  of  the  conditions  of  the  mining  craft,  however. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  your  exx>erience  been  chiefly  in  the  bituminous  or 
anthracite? — ^A.  The  last  13  years  in  the  bituminous.  I  was  bom  and  raised  in 
the  anthracite  and  bear  the  marks  upon  my  person  of  that  coal;  consequently 
I  know  something  about  it.  As  man  and  boy,  I  have  worked  up  there  for  16 
years,  and  I  have  mined  coal  from  Missouri  to  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  ('By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  were  just  making  a  statement  in  respect  to  this 
loss  or  wa^es? — ^A.  I  think  that  Commissioner  Gardner's  definition  of  the  way 
the  statisticians  ^et  at  it  is  correct,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  proper  solu- 
tion. I  think  it  is  simply,  in  our  business,  transferring  the  working  time  from 
one  time  to  another,  and  the  shipment  from  one  season  to  another.  I  have  tried 
to  make  that  plain,  because  those  strike  statistics  come  up  very  frequentlv  to  the 
front  as  great  economic  losses;  and  they  would  be  if  it  was  a  question  of  steady 
employment,  but  it  is  not.  The  miners  have  not  averaged  more  than  304  days 
from  1890  to  1893;  these  4  years  from  1894  down  to  1897,  the  time  has  been  about 
100.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  78  or  87.  I  can  not  remember  really  what  are 
the  figures,  the  average  working  time  for  the  miner. 

(By  Representative  Gardner.)  Did  the  same  result  reach  the  operator  as  the 
miner  in  that  respect;  did  he  make  good  the  time  lost  by  the  strike  in  shipping 
before  the  year  was  out  just  as  much  coal  as  he  would  have  shipped  if  there  had 
been  no  strike  at  all? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  that  is  true,  generally  si>eaking.  The 
year  1898,  just  closed,  is  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  this  count^  in  coal  pro- 
duction. The  next  greatest  is  the  year  1897;  the  total  of  1897  was  greater  than  in 
any  year  in  our  history  previous  to  that,  and  yet  we  had  the  greatest  strike  in  our 
history  among  coal  mmers  in  that  year. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  might  not  be  very  injurious  to  the  operator 
by  loss  of  trade,  owing  to  his  inability  to  fulfill  his  contracts;  that  is,  the  forfeit- 
ure of  contracts  in  consequence  of  the  strike  and  inability  to  get  the  coal  at  the 
proper  time?— A.  That  is  a  feature  of  the  business  that  of  course  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  judge  of  so  as  to  answer  positively.  I  have  an  idea  that  there  may  be 
embarrassment  caused  to  operators  by  reason  of  that  fact.  If  the  commission 
had  time,  I  would  like  to  illustrate  something  in  connection  with  the  transferring 
of  our  tonnage  from  what  I  regard  as  its  natural  market  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions to  another  market  under  the  extraordinary  conditions  of  a  strike. 

Q.  You  mean  a  different  market,  or  the  same  market  at  a  different  period? — ^A. 
A  different  market.  IwiUuse  the  strike  of  1897  as  my  illustration.  The  central 
region  of  Pennsylvania  ordinarily  ships  to  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  and  it  is  trans- 
ported, I  suppose,  to  the  markets  of  tne  Northwest.  In  8  weeks  after  our  strike 
was  inaugurated,  the  papers  proclaimed  the  fact  that  the  cities  of  Chicago,  St. 
Louis.  Cleveland,  and  other  cities  were  fast  becoming  depleted  of  their  coal  stocks 
and  tnat  unless  relief  came  from  some  place  the  industries  would  have  to  close 
down.  In  5  weeks  after  that,  the  coal  papers  devoted  to  the  coal  trade  said  that 
the  situation  was  less  alarming  and  that  the  famine  was  not  so  stringent,  etc. 
The  miners  expected  success  upon  their  ability  to  create  a  coal  famine.  That  was 
their  hope  of  success.  At  that  time  it  was  a  subject  of  inquiry  with  me  from 
where  the  stringency  had  been  reUeved  in  5  weeks,  when  it  was  so  acute  in  3  weeks, 
and  I  found  that  a  shipment  that  under  ordinary  conditions  was  going  to  Buffalo 
and  there  transportea  to  the  Northwest,  was  being  diverted  down  to  relieve  the 
stringency  along  the  lake  ports  and.  to  Cleveland,  etc.  The  same  condition  was 
true  of  St.  Louis,  where  they  diverted  the  shipments  from  Missouri  and  from  Kan- 
sas and  Iowa  down  in  that  direction  to  relieve  the  stringency  there.  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  coal  came  in  and  relieved  the  stringency  in  Chicago.  This 
was  the  condition,  and  consequently  after  5  or  6  weeks  of  strike  there  was  less 
stringency  in  the  markets  that  properly  belonged  to  the  central  competitive  district 
than  there  was  in  3  weeks,  ana  it  was  due  to  that  fact  I  have  tried  to  point  out  to 
you — ^the  possibility  of  production  in  this  country  as  compared  with  its  consump- 
tive needs. 

(The  commission  adjourned  until  Saturday,  April  15, 1899,  at  10  o'clock,  at  which 
time  the  commission  again  met  and  continuea  the  examination  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Davis.) 
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As  to  the  boycott,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  have  only  had,  to  m^  knowl- 
edge, one  boycott  in  the  coal  business.  Its  results  have  been,  in  mv  estimation, 
rather  indefinite.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive boycott  on  nonunion  coal.  The  points  of  distribution  are  so  far  removed 
from  the  scene  of  production  and  the  inability,  possibly,  to  follow  the  production 
around  and  establish  an  effective  boycott  has  rather  made  it,  in  our  estimation, 
a  questionable  proceeding.  Possibly  a  considerable  tonnage  may  have  been 
diverted  from  its  usual  market  or  from  the  market,  possibly,  tiiat  it  could  have 
obtained,  were  it  not  that  there  was  a  boycott  on  that  coal  by  the  organization. 

Q.  You  found  the  boycott  ineffective,  did  you? — A.  Possibly  our  efforts  were 
not  continued  sufficiently  long  along  those  lines  to  establish  its  efficiency  or  inef- 
ficiency.   That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  boycott. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  principle  of  the  boycott? — A.  I  think  that  the  boy- 
cott is  a  severe  weapon,  myself,  and  should  be  used  only  in  extreme  cases  and 
where  every  other  method  nas  failed.  I  justify  it  when  every  other  reasonable 
method  has  failed  to  secure  audience  and  redress  from  employers. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  courts  have  invariably  held 
that  the  boycott,  when  put  in  operation,  was  a  conspiracy  against  those  whom  it 
was  intended  to  affect,  and  the  fact  that  the  courts  will  undoubtedly  follow  prece- 
dents set  already,  do  you  think  it  is  advisable  for  labor  unions  to  countenance  the 
boycott  at  all? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  for  labor  unions  to  defy  the  law;  I 
do  not  think  thev  can  afford  to  do  it;  but  if  there  is  such  a  way  of  constructing  a 
boycott  so  as  to  keep  within  the  law,  then  in  such  extreme  cases,  where  every  rea- 
sonable method  is  refused,  I  would  be  in  f&vor  of  it;  but  if  it  is  a  question  between 
violation  of  law  or  the  endurance  of  a  wrong  until  the  law  can  be  remedied,  I 
would  rathdr  endure  the  wrong  than  violate  the  law. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  mean  by  that  that  to  have  a  boycott  within  the 
terms  of  the  law  would  be  directly  ineffective? — A.  Well,  possibly,  as  the  law  is 
constructed  at  present;  but  it  would  be  effective  if  it  were  possible  to  construct  a 
law  that  would  allow  a  boycott.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  possibility  or 
not.    I  am  not  up  on  this  legally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.T  Do  you  find  blacklisting  is  prevalent  at  all? — A.  I 
have  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  or  experience  witn  that.  It  has  been  told  to 
me,  however,  that  miners  are  compelled  frequently  to  move  from  one  community  to 
another  by  reason  of  being  blacklisted  for  what  is  known  in  general  parlance  as 
their  unionism.  I  think  that  is  frequently  charged  against  operators  of  West 
Virginia  in  particular;  and  down  in  tne  Indian  Nation,  at  present,  our  organiza- 
tion has  a  strike;  the  original  cause  of  that  is  the  refusal  of  employers  to  allow 
union  miners  to  work  in  their  mines.  There  may  be  other  causes,  but  that  is  the 
principal  and,  as  I  said,  the  original. 

(^.  What  can  you  say  of  the  boycott,  picketing,  or  patrolling,  and  other  methods 
of  mfluencing  results? — A.  When  my  organization  is  on  a  strike,  it  uses  all  the 
means  it  can  to  influence  results.  We  tmnk  that  our  ability  to  shut  off  the  supply 
of  coal  entirely  is  the  successful  method. 

9.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Then  you  do  picket? — ^A.  Yes;  send  out  men 
to  influence  others. 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  are  your  methods?  Just  describe  them. — ^A. 
I  think  it  is  facts  you  want.  I  have  never  done,  personally,  any  picketing.  I 
understand  that  picketing  is  where  men  attempting  to  work  are  reasoned  with 
and  influenced  not  to  do  tnat,  because  it  is  an  injury  to  their  fellow-miners. 

Q.  What  methods  of  persuasion  do  you  use? — A.  Language. 

Q.  Abusive  or  conciliatory? — ^A.  Conciliatory. 

Q.  When  conciliation  does  not  work  do  you  resort  to  abuse? — ^A.  I  do  not  think 
they  do;  there  might  be  extreme  cases  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  it  not  apt  to  run  into  violence,  from  your  experience? — ^A.  Not  in  a  gen- 
eral sense.  There  may  be  some  cases  of  violence  where  passions  become  aroused 
and  possibly  supersede  reason. 

Q.  In  your  anxiety  for  success  is  it  not  your  candid  opinion  that  sometimes  a 
thing  goes  too  far? — ^A.  Possibly  there  may  be  cases  where  we  may  exceed  what 
would  be  called  good  judgment, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  have  not  said  just  what  picketing  means.  Do  you 
mean  you  send  committees  to  meet  incoming  miners  and  talk  with  them  before 
they  have  a  chance  to  go  to  the  mines,  and  also  meet  those  who  have  already  been 
at  the  mines? — A.  That  is  my  understanding  of  picketing. 

Q.  And  patrolling  is  turning  out  on  the  highway  to  show  your  strength  and 
make  demonstrations? — A.  Possibly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  To  place  men  out  around  the  works? — ^A.  I  should  say 
our  organization  has  no  constitutional  provisions  nor  rules  nor  regulations  cover- 
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ing  that  matter.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  legal  expediency.  Take  the  case  of 
Virden,  for  instance.  Oar  nuners  were  to  meet  these  i>eople  that  came  in  and  try 
to  influence  them  to  return  to  their  homes  again.  That,  in  that  sense,  is  picketing 
and  patrolling. 

(Q.  (By  Mr.FABQUHAR.)  Did  not  your  organization  in  Illinois  take  these 
miners  who  intended  to  take  the  places  of  the  Illinois  miners  to  Springfield,  and 
talk  with  them  there  and  advise  them  to  ^o  home?— A.  Yes;  they  chartered  a 
train  and  sent  them  back—- those  that  were  willing  to  go ;  sent  them  back  to  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  After  they  kept  them  a  day  or  two  in  the  room  there  at  Spring- 
field they  chartered  a  train  and  returned  60  or  60  i>eople  at  the  e2q)ense  of  the 
miners.  • 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  rest  that  would  not  go  home — ^what  methods  or 
means  did  you  use  with  them? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  we  did  with  them. 
Were  you  there? — ^A.  No. 

There  was  violence  somewhere? — A.  Not  with  them. 
What  have  you  to  say  about  sympathetic  strikes;  do  you  think  they  are 
advisable?— A.  It  would  dex)end  upon  conditions.    On  the  general  proposition, 
possibly  it  would  b^  questionable  whether  sympathetic  strikes  are  advisable  or 
not;  under  certain  conditions  they  may  be. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  the  effect  of  arousing  public  sentiment  against  labor  unions 
for  men  who  are  well  treated,  having  no  complaints,  to  throw  the  public  into 
confusion  with  a  strike,  simply  because  somebody  else  is  strikmg  and  in 
trouble?— A.  That  would  depena,  it  appears  to  me,  upon  the  public's  knowledge 
of  conditions  leading  up  to  the  strike.  Take  our  great  strike  of  1897,  when  tne 
slogan  was  **A  living  wase  for  a  fair  day's  work."  The  public  outside  the 
lal^r  organizations  were  largely  in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  that  strike. 
The  conmtion  of  the  miners  had  become  so  poor,  the  wages  had  been  reduced  to 
such  a  low  amount,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  miner  to  obtain  for 
himself  and  family  the  necessities  of  life.  These  conditions  the  American  people 
were  made  aware  of.  Statistics  were  produced  showing  the  amount  of  eaminffs, 
etc. ,  that  the  miners  received  for  their  labor,  and  public  opinion  favorable  to  tne 
miners  was  created,  and  everybody  insisted  that  tne  miner  should  be  paid  a  fair 
day's  pay  for  his  labor.  In  some  communities  the  citizens  got  together  and 
passed  resolutions  that  they  were  in  favor,  if  it  was  necessary,  and  if  the  miners 
could  obtain  it,  of  an  advanced  price  on  the  selling  price  of  coal,  in  order  that  the 
miners  might  obtain  for  their  labor  a  living  wage,  and  so  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  what  district  did  this  strike  first  start?- A.  The 
strike  order  probably  affected  four  States— three  States  and  the  western  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  what  is  known  as  the  Pittsburg  district.  And  in  talking  of 
Pennsylvania  in  connection  with  our  strike  we  wiU  bear  in  mind  that  I  always 
refer  to  what  is  known  as  the  Pittsburg  district,  and  not  to  the  State  at  large ; 
practically  the  counties  of  Allegheny  and  Washington,  in  that  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  E[ennedy.)  You  oelieve,  I  suppose,  as  most  workingmen,  in  the 
old  motto,  ''The  injury  of  one  is  the  concern  of  all,  and  the  interest  of  one  is  the 
interest  of  aU,"  in  or^nization  of  labor?— A.  In  a  g^eneral  way,  yes;  I  do  believe 
that.    I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  policy  to  injure  all,  however,  for  the  one. 

Q.  If  the  most  of  the  unions  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  rail- 
road unions  were  to  go  on  a  strike  on  a  certain  day  for  the  8-hour  workday,  for 
instance,  do  you  believe  miners  would  be  apt  to  go  on  a  sympathetic  strike  with 
them  if  they  were  asked  to?— A.  I  do  not  tmnk  that  would  be  a  question  of  legis- 
lation. If  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  determined  upon  it,  and  it 
would  be  legislated  by  that  body,  we,  being  afifiliated  with  it,  in  case  we  were  not 
working  8  hours  a  day,  would  feel  obliged,  of  course,  to  observe  its  enactments  in 
that  direction.  I  presume  that  would  be  true  of  the  afSliated  organizations  of 
that  body.  It  would  be  a  practical  legislation  of  the  convention  that  would 
determine  upon  that,  I  presume. 

Q.  You  have  the  8-nour  workday? — A.  Yes.  Possibly  in  that  condition  it 
would  be  foolishness  for  us  to  strike  for  something  we  were  enjoying. 

Q.  Supposing  the  railroad  wanted  the  coal  to  carry  on  their  business,  you  would 
be  furmshing  the  weapons  to  the  enemy;  they  would  x>erhaps,  imder  circum- 
stances of  that  kind,  ask  you  to  strike  in  sympathy  with  them.  That  is  my  idea 
of  a  sympathetic  strike. — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  we  might  do  in  a  case  of  that 
kind.    That  would  be  a  matter  for  the  legislation  of  bur  convention. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Is  it  your  idea  that  that  would  be  a  reasonable  mode 
of  procedure?  What  might  be  proper  in  the  coal  mining  8-hour  day  might  not  be 
so  reasonable  in  other  lines  of  labor.— A.  Possibly  that  might  be  so,  but  I  think  8 
hours  of  labor  reasonable  in  our  class  of  labor.  There  are  probably  additional 
reasons  why  miners  should  obtain  it  over  a  great  many  other  workmen,  by  reason 
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of  the  greater  aznomit  of  work,  or  rather  the  disadvantages  of  their  occnpation, 
as  compared  with  a  great  manv  other  oocnpations. 

Q.  (fiy  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  are  those  disadyantages?— A.  Possibly  their 
working  places,  impurities  of  the  air  they  are  frequently  compelled  to  Imathe, 
and  the  great  physical  strain  caused  by  reason  of  the  hardships  of  .the  work. 

Q.  Does  being  shut  out  of  the  sunlight  have  any  effect  on  their  situation?— A. 
Naturally  would.    Sunlight  and  pure  air  are  conducive  to  health. 

Q.  Do  you  observe  from  your  experience  as  a  miner  that  ill  effects  result  from 
the  causes  tiiat  you  name— lack  of  smilight  and  impurities  of  air? — ^A.  I  have 
observed  amon^  miners  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  dis- 
eases such  as  miners'  asthma.  Hundreds  of  miners  become  afflicted  with  it  at  a 
very  early  age,  some  of  theia  as  young  as  80  years,  and  possibly  younger  than 
that;  others,  men  of  strong  constitutions,  endure  mining  for  a  longer  period  of 
time. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  disease  have  upon  the  constitution;  is  it  similar  to  the 
ormnary  asthma? — ^A.  Similar  disease;  for  instance,  the  difficulties  of  breathing 
are  similar.  It  has  been  known  to  result  very  similarly  to  tuberculosis  or  con- 
sumption. Some  men  endure  it  for  a  number  of  years ;  others  pass  away  very 
rapidlv  with  it. 

Q.  It  really  proves  fatal,  does  it,  in  a  great  many  cases? — ^A.  Yes.  It  is  a  very 
prevalent  disease  up  in  that  section,  and  was  more  so  among  the  older  classes 
of  miners  than  with  the  present  class,  for  the  reason  that  the  mine-inspection 
laws  have  resulted  in  an  improvement  in  the  ventilating  systems  of  the  mines. 

Q.  Is  there  any  disease  peculiar  to  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal? — A.  No; 
except,  perhaps,  the  same  disease,  but  not  in  as  acute  and  as  extensive  form. 
There  is  more  or  less  disease  in  the  mining  of  coal  in  both  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  re^ons,  but  in  the  bituminous  re^ons  my  experience  is  that  miners 
are  not  as  readily  used  up  and  exhausted  physicallv  as  in  tne  anthracite. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  eyesight,  being  shut  out  from  the  sunlight,  if 
any?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  sufficiently  posted  on  that.  I  have  not  paid 
any  attention  to  that  phase  of  it. 

(4,  Do  you  find  they  are  affected  especially  by  the  use  of  artificial  light?— A.  The 
miners  who  have  been  working  with  the  safety  lamp  claim  it  injures  their  eyes. 
I  have  not  had  a  great  deal  01  experience  with  the  safety  lamp;  in  fact,  I  have 
never  used  a  safely  lamp  other  than  to  test  my  workins  place.  I  never  worked 
by  the  safety  lamp  alone.  All  miners  claim,  where  they  have  been  for  years 
using  the  sallety  lamp,  that  it  does  affect  their  eyes  injuriously. 

Q.  The  chief  effect  you  think  is  upon  the  lungs  in  both  instances? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Do  you  know  any  statistics  from  which  these 
facts  could  be  gathered?->A.  No;  I  do  not  know  particularly,  and  yet  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  Medical  Review,  possibly  the  year  1894,  had  an  article  along 
these  lines,  as  to  the  injurious  effects  upon  the  health  of  tiie  miners — continuous 
occupation  of  the  mines. 

9'  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  average  of  the  working  years  of  the 
miner?— A.  I  am  unable  to  answer. 

Q.  If  a  boy  ffoes  into  the  mine  at  16,  how  long,  ordinarily,  will  he  stand  min- 
ing continuously?— A.  I  do  not  know;  perhaps  1  would  better  give  you  my  own 
experience.  I  went  in  as  a  boy  of  8i  years,  and  I  worked  in  tne  mines,  I  think, 
about  26  or  26  years,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  on  my  breathing 
apparatus  very  much.  I  have  known,  however,  other  boys  who  possibly  went  in 
the  mines  as  young  as  I,  and  they  are  still  there,  and  are  pnysically ,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  all  right.  There  are  others  I  have  known  as  boys,  who  started  in 
with  me,  who  are  now  dead  as  a  result  of  the  disease  that  I  have  mentioned.  I 
presume  in  that,  possibly,  as  in  other  businesses,  it  is  largely  a  question  of  con- 
stitution. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  old  men  are  there  in  the  mines  as  miners? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  regard  to  importation  of  foreign  labor,  is  there 
much  of  that  now?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  mere  is.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  any 
of  it. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  possibility  that  as  much  injury  can  be  done  by  importation  of 
labor  from  one  State  to  another  as  by  the  importation  of  labor  from  foreign  coun- 
tries?— ^A.  My  supposition  of  the  immigration  law  is  this:  That  it  was  built  for  the 
Eurpose  of  protecting  our  home  labor  as  against  foreign  labor.  We  have,  as 
iborin^  men,  considered  that  a  reasonable  proi)osition.  is  there  not  a  probability 
that  it  IS  just  as  reasonable  to  protect  our  citizens  against  other  citizens?  I  am 
only  asking  this  myself  as  a  question  that  perhaps  somebody  will  be  able  to  define 
to  my  satisfaction  at  some  time.    As  to  free  coming  together  of  our  own  citizens 
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between  the  States,  I  think  it  is  right  and  proper;  but  here,  as  it  was  in  the  case 
of  Illinois,  our  laws  prevented  those  people  from  going  across  the  water  or  to  any 
other  foreign  country  and  contracting  for  labor  to  come  here,  yet  they  conld  go  to 
Alabama  and  contract  for  labor  of  that  State  to  come  to  Illinois.  That  was  not 
free  intercourse  between  American  citizens;  it  was  a  contract  intercourse,  and  it 
had  the  same  result  or  effect  exactly  as  if  the  labor  had  been  contracted  for  in  a 
foreign  country.  The  question  in  my  mind  is  whether,  if  we  have  a  right  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  contract  labor  from  other  countries,  we  have  not  the  same 
ri^ht  to  proriibit  contract  labor  between  the  States?  My  own  opinion  is  that  cer- 
tamly  the  intercourse  between  the  States  has  the  right  to  be  governed  in  a  general 
way.  We  do  not  prohibit  people  coming  to  tLis  country  who  are  coming  here 
seeking  employment  in  the  ordinary  way,  of  their  own  volition.  Our  national 
laws  do  not  do  that,  but  our  national  laws  say  that  they  shall  not  be  contracted 
for  to  come  here.  It  is  a  question  of  liberty,  wnich  I  Iook  at  in  this  way:  If  a  man 
comes  from  Alabama  ana  goes  to  Pennsylvania  or  down  to  Dlinois  of  his  own 
volition  to  secure  work  there,  all  well  ana  good;  but  if  to  defeat  certain  parties, 
or  to  bring  around  a  certain  condition,  the  employers  there,  through  agents  or 
directly,  go  to  Pennsylvania  or  to  Alabama  and  by  reason  of  misrepresentation, 
etc.,  contract  with  these  people  to  come  down,  I  think  that  they  should  be 
prohibited. 

Q.  (By  Representative  G-abdner.)  Leaving  the  legal  question  out,  you  advo- 
cate, if  possible,  the  passage  of  an  anticontract  interstate  law? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Whether  individually  or  collectively?— A.  Individually 
or  collectively,  if  it  is  a  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J. Harris.)  What  has  been  your  experience  with  conciliation, 
mediation,  and  arbitration f — ^A.  My  experience  with  tnese  methods  has  been  con- 
fined exclusively  to  my  connection  with  my  or/^anization.  The  constitution  of 
the  organization  provides  three  methods  for  adjusting  difficulties— conciliation, 
arbitration,  and  strikes.  We  offer  to  conciliate  the  conditions  that  may  arise 
between  our  employers  and  us.  We  think  it  a  reasonable,  humane,  and  proper 
method  of  doin^  business.  In  case  we  can  not  conciliate,  our  next  movement  is 
to  arbitrate,  and,  where  both  of  them  are  refused  or  are  failures,  we  think  we  are 
justified  in  strikes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  employers  as  a  general  thing  ready  to  discuss  matters  with 
you? — ^A.  As  a  general  thing,  especially  when  the  joint-movement  methods  are  in 
vogue,  yes;  aside  from  such  seasons  as  that,  no.  Usually,  when  there  is  a  way  to 
put  it,  they  want  to  prescribe  conditions  of  employment  and  all  the  other  condi- 
tions and  provisions  about  the  mine,  prices,  etc. 

Q.  Do  you  bring  in  State  boards  of  arbitration  to  any  extent,  or  do  you  rely 
upon  boards  of  arbitration  picked  out  by  vourselves? — ^A.  We  adopt  both  methods. 
My  own  preference  is  for  lK>ards  selected  by  ourselves. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration? — ^A.  Under  certain  conditions, 
yes.  I  think  that  where  the  trouble  involves  a  large  number  of  x>6ople,  outside 
of  the  people  directly  interested,  that  there  should  be  some  way  of  compelling 
parties  to  submit  that  difference  to  arbitration;  and,  as  a  point  in  view,  let  me 
give  one  illustration:  Some  time  ago,  duringthe  great  strike  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Union  and  the  Pullman  people,  Mr.  Pullman  said  emphatically  that  there 
was  nothing  to  arbitrate.  His  opposition  involved  a  great  many  people.  The 
position  of  the  Railway  Union  was  that  they  were  ready  to  arbitrate,  wanted  to 
arbitrate.  I  think  if  there  had  been  at  that  time  some  way  of  reaching  Mr.  PuU- 
man  and  compelling  arbitration,  that  it  would  have  been  a  public  benefit.  I  have 
not  paid  enough  attention  to  the  question  of  compulsory  arbitration  to  recite 
instance  after  instance  where  possibly  such  conditions  would  be  favorable,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  was,  in  that  instance  at^ least,  something  deficient,  when 
a  man  could  not  hold  out  against  the  demands  made  upon  him  in  that  way. 

Q.  Suppose  we  had  compulsory  arbitration,  and  they  decided  upon  a  certain 
amount  of  wages.  The  laborer  could  accept  it  or  not,  as  he  pleased.  He  could 
go  somewhere  else  to  work,  and  would  not  really  be  compnelled  to  work  at  that 
price. — ^A.  I  presume  if  it  had  been  established  by  arbitration  that  all  parties  to 
it — ^that  is,  reasonable  people — would  agree.  I  have  not  known  of  a  single 
instance  where  our  people,  as  miners,  have  not  been  obedient  to  the  decrees  of 
arbitration.  We  may  at  times  feel  possibly  we  have  been  worsted  in  the  deal, 
but  we  have  acquiesced. 

Q.  In  that  case  the  operators  could  be  held,  being  financially  responsible,  and 
your  trade  union,  if  it  was  incorporated  and  had  capital,  could  be  held  by  the 
courts? — A.  Perhaps;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Would  you  favor  compulsory  methods  of 
eniorcing  the  arbitration  upon  men?— A.  Where  the  conditions  would  justify 
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comi^alsory  arbitration  it  appears  to  me  that  compnlsory  enforcement  would  be 
also  included. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  could  you  compel  a  man  to  work? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know;  that  would  be  rather  hard;  possibly  a  penalty  would  have  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  people  who  made  the  law  on  these  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  use  of  injunctions  by 
the  courts  in  case  of  strikes?  If  so,  state  them  to  the  commission.^-A.  Yes;  I  have 
objection  to  the  injunction  in  case  of  strikes;  at  least,  I  have  this  objection:  I 
have  an  objection  to  the  courts  curtailing  my  rights  and  privileges  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustraton  of  how  the  injunction  affected  me 
personally.  I  went  into  the  State  of  Maryland  during  the  great  strike  of  1894,  to 
the  town  of  Frostburg.  My  object  in  going  in  there  was  to  address  a  miners' 
meeting.  I  was  going  to  explain  to  them  the  objects  of  the  strike  and  what  we 
could  expect  to  gain  by  it.  The  meeting,  however,  did  not  materialize,  and  I  was 
going  from  Frostburg  to  Lonaconing  and  to  the  depot  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
tiie  train  there,  when  an  official  walked  in  with  an  mjunction  which  he  read  to 
me,  saying  that  I  must  not  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  Consolidated  Coal 
Mining  Company^s  plant,  and  so  on,  and  restraining  me  from  interfering.  I  did 
not  know  where  the  plant  was;  did  not  know  a  thing  about  it.  I  had  not  made,  at 
that  time,  a  talk  to  the  miners;  had  not  met  more  than  half  a  dozen  people,  min- 
ers, though  I  am  free  to  admit  it  was  my  intention,  had  there  been  a  meeting  of 
the  miners,  to  talk  at  that  meeting. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  an  injunc- 
tion issued  by  the  State  or  United  States  court? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  by  a  county 
court.  I  was  to  appear,  I  think,  in  90  days,  in  some  j>lace,  and  show  reasons  ana 
causes  why  I  should  not  be  enjoined.    However,  I  did  not  api)ear. 

Q.  (By  ifr,  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  your  idea  of  the  best  method  of  payment? — 
A.  I  think  our  organization,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  pretty  well  satisfied 
in  establishing  the  semimonthly  x>a^.  We  have  not  asked  in  our  contracts  beyond 
that,  though  our  preamble  specines  that  one  of  our  objects  will  be  to  secure 
weekly  x)ay  days.  Up  until  a  few  years  ago  we  were  only  getting  monthly  pays, 
and  the  fact  that  we  now  have  a  semimonthly  pay  may  be  a  cause  for  our  present 
satisfaction. 

Q.  Do  you  think  pay  every  3  weeks  is  pay  often  enough  for  anyone? — ^A.  I  think 
a  man  should  have  his  pay  every  week. 

Q.  Why  not  every  day,  every  hour?— A.  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  possibly,  to 
have  it  every  day. 

Q.  Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  carrying  the  point  too  far?— A.  Possibly,  under 
the  contract  system,  the  numoer  of  tons  constituting  a  day's  work  mi^ht  be  hard 
to  compute  by  the  hour;  might  be  put  on  the  number  of  tons  earned  durmg  the  day 
and  paid  at  night.  I  do  not  think  it  would  work  any  additional  hardships  on  our 
friends,  the  employers,  if  they  were  to  pay  weekly.  You  will  understand  that 
even  under  the  semimonthly  pay  there  is  10  days  to  3  weeks*  time  held  in  their 
hands.  They  brought  the  same  ar^ments  to  bear  against  the  semimonthly  pay 
as  were  tried  here  yesterday  agamst  the  weekly  pay — ^that  it  was  expensive, 
impracticable,  and  that  the  men  did  not  need  it,  etc.,  and  vet  they  have  been  able 
to  do  it;  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction;  and  possibly  the  best  argument  made  in 
favor  of  the  weekly  pay  is  the  fact  that  a  man  who  has  his  money  weekly  has  the 
advantage  of  having  that  money  in  his  possession  and  is  able  to  buy  in  the  cheai)- 
est  cash  market,  whereas,  kept  out  of  his  money  a  greater  length  of  time  than 
that,  he  is  frequently  compelled  to  buy  on  the  credit  system,  and  by  reason  of 
that  loses  the  advantage  of  cash  markets. 

Q.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  less  frequently  the  payments  are  made  the  more 
apt  men  are  to  save  up  their  salaries  and  the  less  apt  they  are  to  spend  in  drink  a 
large  portion  of  their  wages,  and  as  a  consequence  lose  perhaps  the  following 
Monday  or  Tuesday.    Is  there  anything  in  that  argument,  to  your  mind? — A.  No. 

Q.  Absolutelv  nothing? — A.  No.  There  may  be  isolated  cases  here  and  there 
where  such  is  the  fact,  but  I  have  regarded  it  in  this  way:  That  if  a  workingman 
were  to  spend  his  entire  earnings  in  drink  he  would  not  have  much  to  spend.  I 
do  not  approve,  however,  of  a  man  spending  his  money  in  drink,  but  if  ne  were 
to  spend  his  entire  earnings  in  drink  ne  would  not  spend  a  sum  exceeding  $S00  or 
$400  a  year.  Possibly  the  average  expenditure  per  man  would  not  exceed  that, 
because  our  eamii^^s  do  not  exceed  that.  There  are  not  earnings  enough  to  be 
very  elaborate  in  dissipation.  This  idea  of  mine  workers  bein^  dissipated  men  is 
disproved  at  once  by  the  amount  of  their  eaminfip,  and  possibly  the  best  wa^  to 
get  at  the  average  miner's  earnings  is  from  Parker's  Report,  of  the  Oeolog^cal 
Survey.    He  is  very  elaborate  on  that  question. 

Let  me  turn  back  now  on  that  matter.    Possibly  the  greatest  opx>osition  to  the 
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semimonthly  pay  ^nd  to  the  weekly  pay  arises  largely  from  this  fact:  That  most 
of  the  employers  have  stores  in  connection  with  their  mines,  and  I  believe  it  is 
some  advantage  to  the  emplovers  to  make  their  pays  as  infrequent  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  employees  mi^ht  be  comx>elled — not  perhaps  as  a  mandate^  but  as 
an  indirect  method  of  obtaimng  what  money  is  going  to  the  employees,  by  reason 
of  that  fact. 

S.  Yonr  work  in  the  mines  is  nearly  all  paid  for  by  the  ton?— A.  Yes. 
.  Have  yon  anything  to  say  of  the  sliding  wage  scale  in  coal  mining? — ^A.  Not 
a  great  deal,  only  this:  That  the  tendency  that  I  have  observed  in  the  sliding 
wage  scale  has  always  been  downward.  In  the  anthracite  region  they  do  work  at 
the  present  time  on  what  is  known  as  a  sliding  scale.  Possibly  if  the  conditions 
at  the  present  time  were  the  same  as  when  the  sliding  scale  was  established  there 
could  not  be  very  much  objection  to  it.  I  will  g^ve  ^ron  the  conditions  in  that 
connection:  'When  this  sliding  scale  was  agreed  upon,  in  1868, 1  think,  it  was  fixed 
on  the  selling  price  of  coal  at  certain  points.  The  base  was  fixed  in  the  Schuylkill 
region,  at  $3  a  ton  for  coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  and  in  case  of  any  difference  from 
that  base  the  miner  was  to  secure  his  proportionate  share  of  it,  the  operator  his 
diare,  and  the  railroad  its  share.  And  if  it  decreased  from  that  rate,  the  result 
was  distributed  in  the  same  way.  The  miners  at  that  time  were  organized  and 
were  allowed  representation  on  this  board  that  determined  the  average  prices. 
The  divisions  were  made  along  these  lines:  If  it  was  a  25  cents  advance,  the  miner 
got  Si  cents,  the  operator  got  8^  cents,  and  the  railway  company  8i  cents.  This 
was  the  agreement  between  the  transporting  companies,  the  operators,  and  the 
miners.  Since  that  time  tiie  miners  have  been  denied  representation  on  that  board. 
Since  the  great  strike  in  1875,  when  the  miners  were  whipx)ed  and  the  organiza- 
tion was  mssolved,  the  miners  have  had  no  representation  upon  it,  ana  the  prices 
are  fixed  entirely  by  the  employers,  the  men  saying  that  they  are  not  fixed  hon- 
estly. They  are  fixed  entirely  by  the  employers.  We  contend  that  in  a  question 
of  wages  we  have  a  right  to  be  heard;  that  we  have  a  right  to  representation  upon 
anv  board  that  fixes  our  wages. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  fines  and  penalties  for  turning  out  bad  coal,  dock- 
ing, and  things  of  that  kind?  If  a  man  turns  out  a  carload  that  is  two-thirds 
slack,  fine  coad,  not  mined  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  is  there  much  trouble  from 
that? — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  considerable  docking  going  on;  considerable  friction 
between  miners  and  operators  as  to  these  docKing  questions.  Provisions  are 
made  for  it,  even  amon^  the  miners,  in  a  local  way.  The  position  of  the  organi- 
zation is  this,  that  they  insist  that  miners  shall  load  as  clean  coal  as  possible. 

Q.  In  regard  to  tenements  about  the  mines,  are  these  generally  owned  by  the 
companies? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  special  remarks  to  make  on  that  point? — ^A.  I  have  a  general 
condemnation  to  offer  for  the  homes  provided  by  the  coal  companies  for  their 
miners.  I  have  a  general  protest  to  offer  against  the  amount  of  rent  that  they 
collect  for  these  homes.  Some  mining  communities  have  fair  homes.  Possibly 
the  best  miners'  homes  that  I  know  of  are  to  be  found  in  the  anthracite  region  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Gould  you  expect  to  find  as  good  homes  in  temporary  mining  camps  as  you 
could  in  cities  and  villages  and  towns  that  depend  upon  a  variety  of  employment 
and  work?— A.  The  word  **  temporary  "  is  hardlv  applicable.  Most  mines  nave  a 
life  of  25,  80,  45.  or  50  years,  and  some  of  them  longer,  and  I  think  the  man  who 
builds  a  house,  knowing  that  his  coal  supply  is  going  to  last  that  length  of  time, 
ought  to  build  a  comfortable  house  for  nis  employee  to  live  in.  For  instance, 
take  the  State  of  West  Virginia ;  a  majority  of  the  houses  are  of  two  or  three 
rooms — an  upright  board,  with  a  clapboard  put  over  the  crack.  There  are  no 
conveniences  in  the  houses ;  no  cuplx)ards  are  provided ;  nothing  but  the  bare 
walls.  Whatever  ^elvin^  the  miners  need,  whatever  cupboards  they  need,  they 
must  either  buv  or  improvise  in  some  waj.  Many  of  their  homes  have  not  proper 
outbuildings;  have  not  the  proper  facilities  for  water;  have  no  conveniences  at  all 
around  them.  Sanitation  is  never  thought  of.  All  those  conditions  which  enter 
so  largely  into  the  comforts  of  life  are  never  once  thought  of,  and  yet  these  people 
are  expected  to  x>ay  what  I  regard  as  a  very  exorbitant  rent  for  such  houses  as 
that. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  cabin  you  have  described  and  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  not  only  are  true  of  the  coal  miners  but  of  all  the 
people  in  that  mountain  country^  from  West  Virginia  to  northern  Alabama 
ana  G^eorgia?— A.  My  experience  in  West  Vir^nia  has  been  largely  among  the 
miners,  more  largely  than  any  other  class  of  citizens.  I  believe  it  is  true  of  the 
mountaineers  that  tneir  homes  are  of  the  most  crude  sort.  The  miners  are  worse 
housed  than  the  people  who  do  employment  of  other  kinds  where  there  are  little 
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towns  built.  They  are  worse  than  that.  I  do  not  think  the  comparison  is  as  fair 
between  the  monntaineers  and  the  miners  as  between  the  miners  and  other  classes 
of  labor. 

Q.  What  rent  do  they  pay  for  these  houses? — A.  They  pay  all  the  way  from 
$2.50  to  $6  and  $8  a  month.  I  believe  the  f^eneral  rent  rate  is  |2  a  room.  I  think 
that  is  the  general  rule  followed  in  collecting  rent.  Two  dollars  a  room  x>os8ibly 
would  not  be  objected  to  so  much  by  the  miners  if  they  had  houses  that  had  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  some  houses  in  towns;  if  they  were  properly  built  and 
plastered,  and  had  little  cupboards  built  to  give  them  some  of  the  conveniences; 
proper  outhouses  and  conveniences  around;  things  that  enter  largely  into  the 
comfortable  conditions  of  life.  But  all  these  things  are  in  most  cases  wanting. 
Take  it  along  New  River,  West  Virginia,  and  possibl^r  other  places.  Let  me  say 
for  West  Virginia,  in  Tucker  County,  under  the  Davis  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
there  is  a  ver^^  fair  class  of  houses.  They  are  two-story  houses,  four  and  five  rooms, 
and  the  rent  is,  I  think,  for  a  five-room  house  $10  a  month,  four-room  house  $8  a 
month.  These  are  not  cabins  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  very  fair 
houses,  weatiierboarded  on  the  outside,  nicely  ceiled  on  the  inside — not  plastered, 
but  ceiled — and  make  a  very  fair  class  of  houses.  Aside  from  that  exception,  I 
have  never  seen  in  West  Virginia  what  I  regarded  as  comfortable  mining  nomes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  the  company  that  Senator  Elkins  is  interested 
in?— A.  1  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  is  interested  in  it  or  not.  His  father- 
in-law  is— Henry  Q.  Davis. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  there  any  gardens  or  tilling  privileges  con- 
nected with  the  miners' houses? — ^A.  I  think  not.  I  am  not  x>ositive  about  that.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  topography  of  the  country  is  entirely  against  the  gardening 
idea;  it  is  right  up  on  top  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and  these  houses  I  have 
reference  to  are  strung  oat  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  for  a  distance  of  a  mile 
or  a  mile  and  a  half— from  Coketon  to  Thomas.  Thomas  is  a  mining  town,  built 
up  on  the  side  of  a  mountain.  I  did  not  see  any  gardens  there.  These  matters 
of  tenements  are  matters  in  which  I  feel  considerable  interest,  and  if  this  com- 
mission can  devise  any  wav  or  means  to  provide  these  miners  with  comfortable 
homes.  I  would  be  g[lad  to  know  it  was  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  of  the  relative  conditions  of  wages  from  the 
beginning  of  your  acquaintance  with  mining  to  the  present  time;  has  there  been 
a  change  for  better  or  worse?— A.  From  1865  to  1868  there  was  a  continual  down- 
ward tendency.  In  1868  the  labor  organizations  began  to  be  formed,  and  they 
began  to  interpose  their  influence  against  any  further  reductions,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  tendency,  influenced  by  the  organizations, 
to  a  better  rate.  Our  struggle,  however,  has  been  largely  to  maintain  those  bet- 
ter rates  against  a  continual  tendency  in  our  business  to  seek  a  lower  level. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  is  it  better,  then? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a 
proi)er  definition  of  it.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  as  to  the  conditions,  only  from 
1872  or  1870.  The  conditions  from  1870  until  1894  were  better  than  they  have  been 
from  1894  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  How  about  the  social  condition;  has  that  improved  in  your  recollection?— A. 
I  am  hardly  prepared  to  answer  that.  Let  me  say  as  to  the  educational  facilities 
that  they  have  varied  according  to  the  communities,  systems,  etc.  In  some  min- 
ing communities,  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  people — ^towns  and  villages — 
the  educational  facilities  are  what  I  would  term  very  fair.  A  boy  or  girl  who  c^n 
go  throurfi  their  schools  comes  out  of  them  with  a  very  fair  common-school  edu- 
cation. But  there  are  mining  communities  in  this  country  where  the  school  term 
does  not  exceed  6  months  in  tne  year.  That  would  be  a  very  poor  school  facility, 
in  my  opinion,  where  there  was  only  6  months  or  less,  possibly,  of  school  provided 
in  a  year  for  the  children.  I  think  that  that  is  a  condition  more  frequently  met  in 
the  South  than  in  the  East  or  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  been  a  noticeable  decrease  of  intemperance 
among  miners  in  your  time? — ^A.  I  have  never  found  that  miners  were  more 
intemperate  than  any  other  people,  and,  as  for  increase  or  decrease  of  intemper- 
ance, the  question  has  never  come  up. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  they  have  been. — ^A.  We  want  to  get  plain 
on  tiiat  question.  As  to  the  question  of  intemperance,  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
has  increased  or  decreased;  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  If  you  had  noticed  a  decrease  it  would  indicate  an  improvement  in  social 
conditions? — A.  I  have  tried  to  explain  my  ideas  on  dissipation  among  miners. 

Q.  In  regard  to  employment? — A.  In  our  business  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
employees,  I  believe,  as  compared  with  the  increase  in  tonnage.  There  is  an 
increase,  you  know,  every  year  in  our  tonnage,  and  possibly  the  percentage  of 
increase  of  employees  will  exceed  the  percentage  of  tonnage  increase.    I  am  only 
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giving  that  as  ageneral  opinion.  I  have  not  studied  the  statistics  carefully  on 
that  subject.  There  seems  to  be  q^uite  a  number  of  people  that  have  no  employ- 
ment in  our  trade  certain  months  m  the  year. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  employment  of  children  in  the  mines? — ^A.  No  children 
should  be  employed  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Are  they  employed  to  a  harmful  extent,  do  you  think,  at  present,  or  is  that  a 
matter  which  has  been  regulated  already?— A.  In  some  of  the  States — ^in  Ohio,  I 
think,  for  instance — a  boy  must  be  14  years  of  age  before  he  goes  into  the  mines. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  law  in  the  other  States  or  not,  but  I  do  know  that 
in  the  anthracite  re^ons  of  Pennsylvania  when  I  was  a  boy  there  were  some  very 
small  boys  in  the  mines.  I  myself  went  into  the  mines  at  8^  years  of  age,  and 
there  were  plenty  of  boys  as  young  as  I  was.  You  can  see  at  once  that  it  was  an 
injustice  to  the  Doy  who  was  compelled  to  go  into  the  mines  at  that  earlv  period 
of  life.  It  prevented  him  from  acquiring  the  physical  and  mental  development 
that  he  was  entitled  to.  Boys  are  not  sent  into  the  mines  now,  as  a  rule,  as  young 
as  they  were  before,  and  they  should  not  be  sent  in.  Some  say  that  they  should 
go  in  at  14,  others  at  16.  My  opinion  is  that  a  boy  18  years  of  age  is  young  enough 
to  work  in  the  mines.  If  it  were  possible  at  all,  my  idea  is  that  no  boy  should  work 
at  any  calling  until  he  had  graduated  at  least  from  some  of  our  common  hi^h 
schools.  That  is  my  idea  of  education;  and  if  it  is  possible,  follow  up  that  with 
higher  education.  A  boy  or  girl  should  be  educated  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
parents'  abiUty.    Anything  short  of  that  is  a  great  injustice  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  not  more  at  the  desire  of  the  parents  than  of  the 
employer  that  the  children  are  employed?— A.  This  is  a  fact;  that  the  conditions 
in  which  many  families  find  themselves,  the  inability  of  the  father  to  earn  suffi- 
cient money  to  maintain  the  family,  com^ls  him  to  take  his  boy  with  him  in 
order  that  tne  boy  may  assist  in  the  breadwmning  for  the  family. 

Q.  Then  they  are  not  sought  so  much  by  the  employers  as  by  the  parents? — ^A. 
I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be  in  other  occupations,  but  there  are  some  occupa- 
tions that  boys  can  do  in  the  mines  and  employers  are  very  ready  to  get  them  to 
do  it,  because  of  the  cheaper  wage  rate  paid  a  boy;  but  I  think  in  most  cases  that 
the  fact  is  due  to  the  inability  of  the  breadwinner  to  get  enough  money  to  main- 
tain his  family  as  he  would  like  to  maintain  them,  and  the  boy  is  compelled  to 
assist  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harbis.)  What  are  the  causes  of  irregularity  of  emplo;$rment 
i^  mining? — A.  The  principal  cause  of  irregularity  of  employment  in  mining  is 
overproduction,  or  underconsumption  possibly — ^the  market  requirements  of  coal. 

Q.  Any  Sunday  labor?— A.  Not  as  a  general  rule.  It  is  an  unusual  case — ^where 
there  is  something  that  must  be  done. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  shorter  workday  and  its  effects? — ^A.  I  think  I 
said  that  we  were  unable,  by  reason  of  the  recentness  of  the  establishment  of  the 
shorter  workday,  to  get  at  a  fair  knowledge  of  its  effects  from  the  statistical 
standard.  However,  I  said  last  year  we  had  increased  our  tonnage  about  12,000,000 
tons.  It  is  very  evident  to  me  that  we  did  not  suffer  very  largely  by  reason  of  the 
institution  of  the  shorter  workday. 

Q.  Cooperation,  premium  sharing,  industrial  copartnership — ever  have  any 
experience  with  these? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Possibly  you  may  be  able  to  give  us  direct  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  screens,  because  of  your  general  knowledge  of  mining  conditions 
tlut>ughout  the  United  States. — A.  Screens  are  as  various  as  the  conditions  of 
mining. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  screening  system  as  a  beneficial  one? — A.  No.  The 
organization  has  practically  declio'ed  against  screens — ^has  always  declared  in 
favor  of  the  mine-run  system  of  weighing.  We  think  that  the  mme-run  system 
is  the  fairest  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  a  question  in  the  ^y  of  a  miner  as  to 
whether  the  coal  would  go  over  a  three-quarter  screen,  or  mch  screen,  or  inch 
and  a  quarter,  or  8  inches;  that  that  is  a  matter  of  preparing  for  the  market,  a 
matter  that  the  operator  himself  should  be  interested  in.  However,  the  condi- 
tions confronting  us  at  various  times  have  been  of  such  a  character  that  we  have 
waived  that  principle  and  have  agreed  with  our  employers  on  a  double  standard. 
In  other  words,  wd  have  agreed  to  accept  pay  for  screened  coal  and  for  mine  run, 
but  it  was  because  it  ax)peared  to  us  the  only  thing  to  do  in  order  to  establish  our 
contracts  with  our  employers  and  to  make  our  agreements  with  them.  We  were 
waiving  certain  things  we  considered  we  were  entitled  to  and  it  was  right  we 
should  have  in  order  that  certain  other  things  might  be  obtained. 

Q.  How  about  the  unorganized  men  of  your  trade;  have  they  expressed  them- 
selves by  action  or  otherwise  in  favor  of  or  against  it?— A.  I  have  never  known 
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a  miners'  meeting  where  the  qnestion  of  payment  for  coal  came  np  that  the  miners 
were  not  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  mine-run  system,  without  respect  to  organ- 
ization or  unorj^nization.  They  demand  the  mine-run  system  at  all  times.  In 
fact,  it  is  one  oi  the  universal  demands  of  the  craft. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  C.  J.  Hakris.  )  Have  you  anjrthing  to  say  on  convict  labor?— A.  Out- 
side, I  tmnk,  of  one  State  we  are  not  very  much  troubled  with  convict  labor  in  our 
particular  business  as  miners;  however,  as  a  trade  unionist,  and  as  a  man  who 
believes  it  as  a  matter  of  principle,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  production  of  the  con- 
vict should  come  into  comx)etition  with  the  production  of  the  free  man.  It  has  a 
demoralizing  tendency  on  the  markets  that  practically  belong  to  the  free  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.PHiLLiFS.)  About  what  per  cent  of  colored  people  are  engaged  in 
the  mining  industry?— A.  I  do  not  know;  possibly  10  or  15.  Our  organization 
does  not  draw  the  line  on  colored  people. 

Q.  Oy  Mr.  0.  J.  Habbis.)  What  is  the  effect  of  the  use  of  machinery  in  min- 
ing?— A.  I  am  going  back  to  the  Geological  Survey  Report,  which  offers  possibly 
the  best  solution  for  this  question.  The  effect  has  been  on  the  one  hand  to  reduce 
the  number  of  employees  in  the  mines.  The  object,!  believe, in  introducing 
machinery  was  to  increase  profits  and  lessen  the  probabilities  of  strike.  I  think 
possibly  tnese  were  the  two  objects.  Whether  they  have  lessened  the  possibility 
of  strikes  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  they  have  cheapened  the  production.  The 
benefits  l^ey  expected  to  get,  so  Mr.  Parker  says,  from  the  introduction  of  machin- 
ery have  not  been  realized  because  of  the  cheapness  of  the  production;  in  other 
words,  the  consumer  has  had  the  benefit,  and  not  the  operator,  while  it  is  possible 
the  introduction  of  machinery  has  displaced  everywhere  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  employees.    I  am  only  giving  you  this  as  a  rough  estimate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  state  in  what  year  th^t  report  was  made  by 
the  (Jeoloffical  Survey?— A.  1897. 

Q.  By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.  )  Has  the  machinery  used  in  coal  mining  been  improved 
much  since  it  was  started!? — ^A.  Yes;  there  has  been  an  imi>rovement.  I  think 
the  chain  machine  is  an  improvement  over  the  old  punching  machine,  as  we 
called  it. 

Q.  Some  improvements  being  made  all  the  while? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katohford.)  If  the  machinery  displaces  labor,  how  is  it  x>08sible 
that  the  increased  number  of  miners,  as  compared!^  with  last  year,  is  greater  than 
the  increased  production,  as  compared  with  last  year  or  any  former  year? — ^A.  I 
do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  I  made  that  as  a  positive  statement.  I  said  *l 
thought  that  the  percentage  of  increase  of  employees  was  greater  than  the  per- 
centage of  increased  tonnage.  It  apx)ears  to  me  that  possibly  if  we  could  base  it 
entirely  on  the  pick  mining  it  might  not  be;  but  the  fact  that  the  machinery 
comes  in,  displacing  the  pick  miner,  makes  as  against  the  total  production  and 
the  total  nuinber  of  miners.  The  increase  would  be  greater.  Possibly  that  is  the 
explanation  I  should  have  given.  I  think  that  the  question  of  foreign  markets  is 
largely  one  of  cost.  If  we  can  get  into  the  foreign  markets  cheaper  than  our 
comi)etitors,  th«n  the  forei^  markets  will  come  to  us.  If  they  can  beat  us  they 
will  take  them.  That  is,  in  a  general  way,  my  idea  of  foreign  markets,  if  the 
commission  intends  by  this  question  of  foreign  markets  to  refer  to  foreign 
countries. 

Q.  Can  you  say  anything  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  coal  in 
the  various  coal-proaucing  countries? — A.  No;  I  can  not  at  this  time;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  that  table  can  be  obtained  by  the  commission  from  the  report 
I  nave  frequently  quoted— Parker's  Geological  Keport. 

Q.  You  would  regard  it  as  a  good  thin^  for  the  mining  industry  to  extend  these 
markets  if  possible? — A.  Certainly;  anytning  that  would  tend  to  mcreasb  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  a  good  thing. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  industrial  and  remedial  legislation?— A.  I  do  not 
know  as  to  the  employers'  liability  law.  I  think  most  of  the  legislatures  provide 
in  some  manner  for  such  an  emergency.  As  to  the  sanitary  and  personal-safety 
law,  so  far  as  our  business  is  concemea  they  are  usually  placed  under  ttie  various 
State  departments  of  mining  and  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  mine  inspect- 
ing force.  Check-weighman  laws,  I  think,  in  most  of  the  coal-inining  States  are 
provided  for.  I  am  not  positive  of  that  statement.  I  think  it  is  true  of  the  States 
of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  Mii^lBouri,  and  Kansas. 
Aside  from  that,  possibly,  I  would  waive  any  opinion  in  the  matter. 

Laws  reg^ating  the  eniployment  of  children  are  rather  difficult  laws  because 
the  conditions  of  the  family,  etc.,  enter  largely  into  it.  I  do  not  think  myself,  as 
a  general  proposition,  that  any  boy  should  be  employed  in  the  mines  until  he  has 
reached  the  years  of  16  or  18. 
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Q.  As  to  sanitation  and  personal  safety  laws,  the  ventilation  laws  would  come 
nnder  that. — A.  I  presume  that  is  what  is  meant  there — ventilation  laws.  I  think 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  lead  in  that  principle. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  effect  of  these  laws  within  your  recollection? 
Are  greater  precautions  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  miners  and  for  the  venti- 
lation of  the  mines  to-day  than  some  time  past? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  laws  have  brought  about  an  improvement  in  that  particular,  have 
they? — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  ventilation  of  the  mines  at 
the  present  time  and  that  which  was  formerly  in  effect,  when  I  was  a  boy.  At 
that  time  the  old  furnace,  perhaps,  if  there  was  anything  outside  of  natural  ven- 
tilation, was  the  means.  At  the  present  time  we  have  the  fan  and  other  improved 
methods  of  ventilation,  which  1,  as  a  boy,  did  not  see;  and,  on  the  whole,  there 
has  been  a  great  improvement  in  this  direction,  due,  of  course,  to  the  mine- 
inspection  laws  of  the  various  States. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for  remedial  legislation? — ^A.  I  stated  before 
the  commission  yesterday,  in  effect,  that  what  the  law  did  not  enable  me  to  obtain 
the  power  of  the  organization  can  obtain.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  so  particular 
for  legislalaon,  unless  it  would  be  to  further  strengthen  and  support  the  action  of 
the  organization.  We  ffot  the  8-hour  law, not  through  legislation,  but  the  power 
of  the  organization  and  the  methods  adopted.  In  that  connection,  possibly,  it 
mi^ht  strengthen  our  position  to  have  le^slative  enactments.  There  are,  I 
believe,  some  State  enactments,  some  national  enactments,  along  these  lines. 
Every  sentiment,  howeverjj>f  all  the  labor  organizations,  as  well  as  ours,  is  in 
favor  of  the  8-hour  day.  They  have  been  unable,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  secure 
that  leg^islation  which  apx)ears  to  me  necessary  to  get  the  full  extent  and  scope  that 
the  old  custom  of  labor  nad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  States  have  the  best  laws  for  the  mining  indus- 
try?—A.  I  am  unable  to  say  that.  All  the  States  have  some  good  features  and 
good  laws,  and  x>06sibly  the  oest  way  to  learn  that  would  be  to  devote  some  time 
to  the  question  of  laws  and  study  the  various  laws  of  the  several  States  and  make 
a  synopsis. 

Q.  Has  not  the  condition  of  the  miner  been  vastly  improved  by  State  legisla- 
tion?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  about  sanitation? — ^A.  The  system  of  State  insx>ection  has  done  won- 
ders to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  mines.  Most  of  the  States  provide 
for  mine  inspection,  and  the  inspectors  see  that  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  air 
current  to  remove  th^  impurities  and  gases  that  accumulate  by  reason  of  the 
consumption  of  powder  and  all  the  excretion  of  the  people  in  the  mines.  These 
things  contribute  to  the  better  sanitary  condition  of  tne  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.BATCHFORD.)  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  whether  or  not  the 
regulation  of  trade  affairs,  such  as  have  been  enumerated,  the  questions  of  differ- 
ences between  employers  and  employees,  should  be  accomplished  as  far  as  possi- 
ble by  their  trade  organizations,  without  intervention;  would  it  lead  to  the  best 
results?— A.  I  think  it  would.  I  think  that  if  there  are  differences  between  me 
and  another  man  and  we  get  together  to  settle  those  differences,  it  is  a  very  satis- 
factory way  of  doing  it.  Collectively  we  are  only  an  aggregation  of  individuals, 
and  if  it  is  good  for  a  couple  of  individualfi  to  do  so,  it  api>ears  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  for  the  aggregate  to  follow.  I  "know  that  it  is  the  method  that  our 
organization  believes  in — that  it  is  a  good  way  to  settle  our  difficulties. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  believe  that  agreements  voluntarily  and  mutually  made 
between  the  interested  parties  are  the  best  kind  of  agreements,  inasmuch  as 
neither  party  is  forced  to  accept  them  against  his  will?— A.  Yes. 

State  of  Indiana,  County  of  Marion : 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  C/ommission  are  true,  and  that  afl 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Thos.  W.  Davis. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  22d  day  of  July,  1899. 

James  Stevenson, 

Notary  I^iblic, 

My  coimnission  expires  August  4,  1901. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  16, 1899. 

TESTIMOVY  OF  KB.  BEHJAMIH  JAMES* 

Member  of  the  National  Executive  Boards  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  commifiBion  met  at  lO.SO  a.  m.,  Yice-ChaiTiiian  Phillii>8  presiding.  Mr. 
Benjamin  James,  of  Jeanesville,  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  was  inlroanced  at  2  p. m., 
and  testified  with  reference  particularly  to  the  conditions  of  coal-mine  labor  in 
the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining 
being  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  How  long  have  you  been  connected  officially  with 
the  miners'  organization? — A.  I  have  been  connected  officially  with  them  since 
December,  1897. 

Q.  What  were  you  engaged  in  prior  to  that  time? — ^A.  Prior  to  that  time  I  was 
engaged  at  my  occupation  as  a  miner,  and  have  been  mining  since  that  time.  In 
fact,  I  was  actively  engaged  as  a  miner  up  to  the  6th  of  January  of  this  year. 
That  was  the  last  day  I  worked  in  the  mmes.  I  left  the  mines  at  that  time  to 
attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  united  mine  workers.  At  that  convention  I 
was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  national  executive  board  of  the  org^anization,  and 
I  resigned  when  I  returned  to  my  home. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Of  what  nationality  are  you?— A.  I  am  Welsh;  I  was 
bom  in  Wales. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  come  to  this  country  and  how  old  were  you? — ^A.  I 
came  to  this  country  some  time  in  the  70s  when  a  very  small  child.  I  was  bom 
on  the  8d  day  of  December,  1867. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Have  you  mined  coal  in  the  anthracite  region  dur- 
ing your  whole  career  as  a  coal  miner? — ^A.  No;  not  during  my  whole  career.  I 
mined  coal  in  the  State  of  Iowa;  in  fact,  that  was  where  I  nrst  entered  tiie  mines. 
I  was  then  about  12  years  old.  In  Iowa  I  mined  coal  until  tiie  spring  of  1886, 1 
think,  or,  in  other  words,  about  6  years.  In  the  anthracite  region  I  have  been 
actively  engaged  as  a  miner  and  mine  laborer  for  9  years. 

Q.  Take  up  the  plan  of  inquiry  and  discuss  the  points  you  care  to  talk  of. — ^A. 
The  growth  of  trade  unionism,!  would  say,  has  oeen  very  slow  in  the  anthra- 
cite, but  at  the  present  time  there  is  more  than  a  normal  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
unorganized  workmen  there  to  affiliate  with  the  organization  of  their  craft.  The 
Xn-oportion  of  total  employees  in  the  organization  is  small.  , 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Phillips.)  About  what  per  cent? — ^A.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to 
state  positively.  I  would  not  like  to  make  any  statement  here  that  I  would  not 
be  certain  of. 

Q.  About  how  manv  are  engaged  in  mining  the  anthracite  coal? — ^A.  in  and 
around  the  mines  in  tne  year  1897,  which  is  the  last  that  we  have  a  full  account 
of,  there  were  149,557,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  according  to  the  mine  inspector's 
report  of  that  year.    The  report  of  1898  has  not  been  printed  as  yet. 

Q.  Can  you  give  a  guess  of  the  approximate  number  belonging  to  your  organ- 
ization in  that  region?— A.  I  can  not,  as  the  anthracite  is  divided  into  so  many 
fields ;  and  there  are  portions  of  the  anthracite  that  I  have  never  been  in. 

Q.  About  when  was  the  first  organization  of  your  union  formed  in  the  anthra- 
cite field?— A.  I  should  jud^e  about  1894,  probablv  1895.  The  organization  in  the 
Lehigh  region  was  formed  m  1897,  a  few  of  the  branches  beine  formed  prior  to 
the  Lattimer  trouble,  and  some  of  them  a^ter  that  time.  The  local  branches  in 
the  Wyoming  field  were  formed  in  the  latter  part  of  1897  and  in  1898,  while  the 
Lackawanna  Valley,  Scranton  and  vicinity,  were  not  organized,  or  no  attempts 
were  made  to  organize  them,  practically  speiaking,  until  a  short  time  ago,  when 
I  went  in  there. 

Q.  This  present  year?— A.  Yes ;  in  the  month  of  March. 

Q.  Does  quite  a  large  per  cent  of  the  miners  go  into  the  org^anizations  when 
they  are  first  formed? — ^A.  Yes ;  in  the  localities  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Q.  Is  there  quite  a  large  per  cent  of  your  miners  that  have  not  joined  it? — ^A. 
Yes;  there  are  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Do  the  miners  generally  approve  of  it  that  are  not  members?— A.  They  do. 
They  all  approve  of  organized  enorts.  Even  those  that  are  not  members  acknowl- 
edge that  the  only  way  that  they  can  receive  justice  at  the  hands  of  their  employ- 
ers is  by  organizing.  There  are  many  who  will  not  join  the  organization  of  their 
craft,  for  reasons  TOst  known  to  themselves.  Probably  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
is  that  some  of  them  are  shown  favors;  they  have  better  work  from  their 
employers,  and  the  employers  use  these  men  to  try  to  prevent  others  from  going 
into  the  organization. 
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Q.  Are  employers  there,  as  a  mle,  opposed  to  yonr  organized  effort? — A.  While 
they  are  not  all  opposed  to  it,  yet  the  majority  of  them  are  bitterly  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Yon  have  made  the  broad  statement  that  the  employ- 
ers nse  those  men  to  prevent  others  joining  the  organization.  Can  you  point  out 
any  instance  in  which  that  has  been  done? — ^A.  They  do  in  all  sections;  and  I  will 
state  more  positively,  in  the  Lehigh  region  and  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  where 
the  employers  have  men  who  are  given  gangways  to  drive,  and  the  best  of  work, 
and  we  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  organize  those  men.  We  find  no  trouble  with 
the  man  who  has  the  average  work  or  with  the  man  that  has  poor  work. 

Q.  Can  you  name  an  operator  who  is  guilty  of  that  charge,  or  coal  company, 
to  your  positive  knowleoge? — ^A.  No;  I  can  not,  to  be  positive.  I  was  led  to 
believe  that  through  the  miners  whom  it  is  possible  to  organize  and  the  miners 
whom  we  can  not  organize. 

Q.  Then  the  circumstances  point  to  it,  but  as  to  positive  proof  you  have  not 
any. — A.  The  circumstances  point  to  it.    That  is  all  1  care  to  say  on  that  subject. 

We  do  not  prevent  anyone  from  making  any  contract  which  he  thinks  proper 
to  make,  at  any  time.  We  are  always  willing  for  the  individual  to  make  his  con- 
tract, but  we  try  to  point  out  to  that  individual  the  ill  effects  of  those  contracts, 
provided  he  makes  them  at  a  less  rate  than  has  been  paid  prior  to  that  time.  But 
no  force  is  taken  to  prevent  them  from  perfect  liberty  of  contract. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  from  that  that  the  mine  operators  are  privileged,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  your  union,  to  employ  whom  they  please  and  when  they 
please? — ^A.  They  are. 

Q.  The  miners  do  not  object  to  that,  whether  organized  or  unorganized? — ^A. 
They  do  not;  but  after  they  employ  them,  we  try  by  peaceful  means  to  have  those 
men  join  our  organization. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  strikes  and  arbitration? — ^A.  There  are  many  causes 
leading  up  to  strikes;  the  strikes,  for  instance,  of  the  old  Worldngmen's  Benevo- 
lent Association;  they  struck  against  what  they  thought  was  an  unjust  reduction; 
while  the  strike  of  1897  in  the  anthi'acito  at  Auaenried  was  caused  by  the  brutality 
of  the  mine  superinteivient. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  what  way  did  he  show  his  brutality? — ^A.  By  striking 
a  miver  with  a  club. 

Q.  Did  that  one  act  lead  up  to  the  strike? — ^A.  That  one  act  led  up  to  the  strike, 
but  their  condition  at  the  time  was  such  that  they  thought  some  stops  should  be 
taken  to  remedy  or  improve  it. 

Q.  Had  he  exhibited  violent  temper,  overbearing  disposition,  prior  to  this? — A. 
He  did,  to  myself  for  one.  I  was  discharged  from  that  colliery  because  I  would 
not  submit  to  what  I  considered  an  injustice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Did  the  men  attempt  any  appeal  to  the  owner  of  the 
mine?— A.  They  did.  This  was  in  regard  to  the  strike  that  led  up  to  the  Lattimer 
trouble. 

Q.  Through  individuals  or  through  a  committee? — ^A.  Through  a  committee  of 
miners. 

Q.  Did  the  operators  receive  the  committee  and  consult  at  all? — ^A.  They 
received  the  committee  and  consulted  with  them,  but  refused  to  take  any  action. 

Q.  Was  the  demand  of  the  committee  to  discharge  the  superintondent?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  owners  would  not  comply  with  the  demand? — ^A.  They  would  not 
comply  with  it,  although  it  was  proved  that  he  had  committed  this  act. 

Q.  That  his  actions  as  superintendent  were  unfair  and  unreasonable? — ^A.  They 
were  unfair  and  unreasonable,  and  wholly  uncalled  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Phillips.)  OenersJly  conceded  by  the  workers  in  that  mine?— A. 
It  was  unanimously  conceded. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  long  did  the  strike  last?— A.  The  strike  lasted 
from  the  latter  part  of  August  until  the  latter  part  of  September. 

Q.  What  was  the  result? — A.  The  men  returned  to  worK  after  the  company  had 
signified  their  willingness  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils.  While  the  superintendent 
was  not  discharged,  the  men  did  not  press  that  matter  after  the  company  had 
signified  a  willingness  to  treat  with  them  on  other  questions. 

Q.  So  that  the  strike  brought  about  a  modification  of  the  conditions? — A.  It 
did,  and  the  conditions  at  that  mine  are  much  improved  from  what  they  were 
prior  to  that  time. 

Q.  There  is  a  sense  of  good  feeling  between  the  operators  and  the  miners? — ^A. 
There  is  a  much  better  feeling  existing  now  than  there  was  prior  to  that  time. 

J|.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  strike  that  led  to  the 
ortunate  shooting  affair,  are  you? — A.  To  the  unfortunate  shooting  affair  at 
Lattimer. 
Q.  Was  this  strike  you  speak  of  a  regular  organized  strike,  brought  about  by 
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organized  miners,  or  otherwise?— A.  It  was  not.  The  miners  were  not  organized, 
speaking  of  them  in  general,  while  there  was  a  small  number  organized. 

Q.  Not  being  organized,  they  had  no  controlling  head,  or  officer  to  advise,  did 
they?— A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  they  not  select  or  appoint  leaders  when  they  went 
on  the  strike? — ^A.  No;  tney  did  not  appoint  any  l^E^ers.  Leaders  appointed  at 
snch  a  time  do  not  have  the  influence  over  the  men  that  leaders  or  organized 
labor  do.  If  any  trouble  should  arise  in  either  the  Wyoming  or  Lackawanna 
Valley  at  the  present  time,  the  field  in  which  I  am  engaged,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  men  would  be  willing  to  reason;  I  am  satisfied  that  I  could  induce  the  men  to 
listen  to  all  reasonable  arg^unents  and  be  reasonable  in  every  way,  wMle,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  they  no  leader  in  that  field,  each  one  would  do  what  he  thought 
was  right,  and  oftentimes  bv  so  doing  they  do  that  which  is  noj;  right.  That  is 
one  great  advantage,  and  what  I  call  a  benefit,  not  only  to  the  community  but  to 
the  country  at  large,  that  we  have  with  organized  labor. 

Q.  What  natioimlities  are  chiefiy  engaged  in^the  anthracite  fields  as  miners? — 
A.  There  are  several  nationalities — ^the  Welsh,  Irish,  En^i^lish,  a  small  number  of 
Germans.  The  largest  number  are  Polish,  Slavish,  Lithuanians,  Hungarians, 
Italians,  and  many  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batohford).  Those  latter  nationalities  that  you  speak  of  are  what 
are  known  among  the  miners  as  the  non-English-speaking  miners? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  whole  is  comi>osea  of  the  non-English-speaking 
miners  in  your  region? — ^A.  I  would  say  they  were  fully  60  per  cent. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  their  habits,  customs,  and  standard  of  living,  have  you  anything 
to  say,  comparing  them  with  the  English-speaking  miners,  as  they  are  called? — 
A.  Their  habits  are  different  from  the  English-speaking  miners'  habits.  I  would, 
in  the  first  place,  wish  to  return  to  the  time  that  they  were  brought  into  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  lay  this  matter  before  you.  They  were  introduced  into  the 
anthracite  region  about  the  time  of  the  strike  between  organized  labor  and  the 
operators  in  1875.  They  were  brought  in  there  to  cause  confusion,  I  suppose,  to 
a  certain  extent — or,  at  least,  it  is  generally  supxxxsed  so — s^ong  the  ranks  of  the 
miners,  knowing  that  the  miners  with  so  many  different  nationalities  would  not 
be  in  as  good  a  position  to  maintain  prices  as  they  were  with  the  English-sx>eaking 
people.  There  are  so  many  nationahties  of  them  that  many  of  them  even  did  not 
understand  each  other.  From  that  time  they  have  been  in  the  anthracite.  They 
do  not  build  homes,  as  a  rule,  or  live  as  the  English-8X)eaking  people  try  to  live. 
They  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  poorest  class  of  foreign  people,  the  class  with- 
out any  education,  practically  speamng,  and  at  the  present  time  thousands  of 
them  do  not  understand  the  fmglish  language,  while  others  have  very  good 
English.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  what  nationality  they  are  imless  by  tneir 
names. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Are  they  usually  naturalized  citizens  now?— A.  There 
are  a  great  many,  while  others  only  come  here  for  a  few  years  and  then  return  to 
their  native  land.  Their  manner  of  living  is  such  that  even  with  the  small  wages 
paid  some  of  them  manage  to  accumulate  considerable  money.  They  can  live  on 
what  would  starve  English-speaking  people. 

Q.  Are  they  usually  men  of  families  or  single? — A.  There  are  a  great  many  with 
families,  while  there  are  thousands  of  them  without  families. 

Q.  Among  these  non-English-speaking  people,  how  many  in  10  are  there  that 
have  families  and  have  American  social  ufe? — ^A.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say; 
in  different  sections  they  differ. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  they  work  in  the  same  mines  and  in  the  same  rooms 
with  the  English-speaking  people? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  mixed  throughout  the  region,  or  are  there  some  mines 
run  wholly  by  English-speaking  and  others  wholly  by  non-English-speaking  peo- 
ple?— A.  There  are  none  that  I  can  say  are  run  wholly  by  either;  yet  I  will  name 
Carbondale,  Pa. ,  for  instance,  as  being  run  almost  exclusively  by  English-speaking 
people;  and  the  operators  at  that  place,  so  I  am  told  by  the  miners,  do  not  want 
the  foreign  labor,  while  in  other  sections  they  prefer  the  foreign-si)eaking  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  we  understand  that  the  Polanders  are  a  Slavonic 
people,  and  that  when  you  speak  of  Slavs  you  speak  of  the  Polanders,  too? — ^A. 
No;  the  Polish  and  Slavish  are  different.  The  Polish  and  Slavish  languages  are 
different,  although  a  majority  of  the  Polish  understand  the  Slavish  language, 
and  vice  versa. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  As  to  their  habits,  methods,  and  standard  of  living, 
have  you  anything  further  to  say?—- A.  Their  habit  of  living  is  this:  The  unmar- 
ried men  board  with  the  married  people,  but  in  far  greater  numbers,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  houses,  than  the  English-speaking  class  would.  You  will  see  15  or 
20  of  them  in  the  same  house  of  4  rooms.    They  pay  so  much  to  the  landlady  for 
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the  ];)riyilege  of  staving  there,  sleeping  there,  and  cooking,  and  they  bny  their  own 
provisions,  or  they  nave  their  landlady  bny  the  same  for  them  and  charge  to  them. 
A  great  many  of  them  have  store  books  of  their  own.  In  this  way  they  live  very 
cheaply.  The  meat  they  bny  is  chieflv  boiling — ^the  cheapest  kind  of  meat — and 
that  cneap  meat  and  potatoes,  with  black  coffee  and  bread,  in  some  cases  but- 
ter— ^bnt  it  is  not  used  to  any  great  extent  among  them — constitute  their  living. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  Some  vegetables,  I  presume?— A.  Some  vegetables,  but 
not  as  a  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batghford.)  You  spoke  of  these  people  adapting  themselves  in 
some  cases  to  our  language.  Where  such  is  done,  do  you  find  that  they  also 
adapt  themselves  to  the  manner  and  standard  of  living  of  the  American  people, 
or  approach  it  more  nearly  than  those  who  do  not  adapt  themselves  to  our  lan- 
guage?— ^A.  They  approach  it  more  closely.  In  fact,  you  will  find  some — ^you 
woiild  scarcely  know  but  what  they  were  Americans  at  the  present  time.  Those 
are  people  that  came  to  this  country  when  they  were  verv  ^oung.  Many  of  them, 
when  they  were  small  children,  were  brought  here  by  their  parents.  They  have 
lived  here  continuously  since  that  time,  ana  they  approach  more  closely  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  Americans  than  those  do  who  come  here  in  later  hfe. 

Q.  Do  ^ou  believe  that  it  requires  more  than  one  generation  for  them  to  adopt 
the  American  customs? — ^A.  While  they  may  adopt  some  of  the  American  cus- 
toms, they  VTill  not  adopt  them  as  a  whole,  for  this  reason:  They  are  being  brought 
up  by  foreign-sx)eaking  parents  and  become  accustomed  to  their  parente'  way  of 
living  and  manners  to  a  certain  extent,  so  that  they  can  not  be  Drought  to  the 
ways  and  customs  of  American  people  in  one  generation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Are  your  non-Engush-speakin^  foreigners  there  per- 
manent now  in  their  location,  or  do  they  shift  from  that  district  to  other  districts 
farther  west?— A.  They  are  continually  moving. 

Q.  Are  there  many  new  coming  in  of  these  non-English-speaking  peoples? — ^A. 
There  are  quite  a  few,  although  they  do  not  come  in  such  numbers  as  they  did  a 
few  years  ago. 

Q.  They  come  in  more  individually  and  isolated,  and  they  used  to  come  together 
in  large  numbers? — ^A.  Yes;  although  you  will  occasionally  see  a  train  load  come 
in  now,  but  not  very  often. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batghford.  )  Where  they  come  in  such  large  numbers,  is  it  usually 
supposed  that  they  come  oi  their  own  free  will? — A.  It  is  usually  supposed  so.  In 
fact,  we  have  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  Many  of  those  that  come  to  this  country 
send  back  for  their  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  etc.  Whether  it  is  that  that 
causes  them  to  come  in  such  numbers  or  not  I  can  not  say.  As  I  said,  we  have 
no  proof  that  any  of  them  are  brought  in  by  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Your  general  opinion  is  that  most  of  those  come  in 
under  the  inducements  of  relatives,  who  send  tickets  to  Europe  and  brin^  them 
here? — ^A.  They  come  under  the  inducements  of  relatives  and  friends,  I  believe. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  extends,  those  that  came  first  came  in  before  the 
contract  labor  law,  and  the  mines  were  originally  filled  that  way?^A.  They  were 
originally  filled  that  way. 

I  wish  to  state  further  in  regard  to  that  strike  of  1897  that  it  resulted  in  great 
benefit  to  many  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers.  The  workmen  of  the  Lehigh  and 
Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company  were  greatly  benefited  by  that  strike.  The  day  men 
were  given  an  increase  of  wages,  while  the  contract  miners  received  a  slight 
advance.  Not  only  with  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company,  but  where 
I  was  employed  at  that  time,  Jeanesville,  under  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company, 
we  gained  considerable — ^while  I  can  not  say  an  advance,  yet  it  amounted  to  that. 

Q.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  contract  miners? — A.  Those  miners  who  mine 
coal  by  the  car  measure.  At  that  time  the  miners  of  Jeanesville  were  compelled 
to  buy  their  supplies  of  the  company.  The  word  "  supplies"  means  powder,  oil, 
cotton,  and  all  things  that  may  be  needed  to  mine  and  produce  coal.  I  say  we 
were  compelled  to  do  so  for  this  reason:  In  July  or  August  of  1897 — I  will  not  be 
positive — ^the  mine  foreman  employed  by  the  Lehigh  vaUey  Coal  Company  at 
Jeanesville  went  through  the  mines  with  a  list  of  all  miners  who  bought  their 
supplies  of  the  comx>any  and  a  Hst  of  all  those  who  did  not.  He  called  at  my 
working  place  and  asked  my  partner  and  myself  where  we  bought  our  supplies. 
My  partner  told  him  we  got  them  where  we  could  buy  them  cheapest.  The  mine 
foreman  told  us  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  tell  us  that  unless  we  bought  our 
sunplies  from  that  company's  supply  store  we  could  take  our  tools  out. 

Q.  Did  you  take  your  tools  out?— A.  We  did  not;  although  we  were  told  if  we 
did  not  buy  our  supplies  or  some  supplies  there  that  month  that  we  could  take 
them  out.  But  the  strike  of  1897  came  on  and  prevented  them  from  carrying  out 
their  threat. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  they  charge  exorbitant  prices  for  supplies?— A. 
They  did. 

Q.  Much  larger  than  yon  could  get  in  the  village  or  town  near  there?— A.  They 
charged  $2.75  per  keg  for  powder,  when  we  coula  buy  from  individuals  or  persons 
running  individual  stores  for  $1.25  and  $1.50  per  keg  all  we  wished  of  it;  and 
those  coal  companies  bought,  and  buy  at  this  time,  powder  at  90  cents  and  $1  per 
keg,  while  they  charge  the  miners  $2.75  per  keg  for  it. 

Q.  And  charge  for  the  other,  materials  of  which  you  spoke  proportionately? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  same  price  will  illustrate  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  make  the  same  discriminating  charges  or  overcharges  for  provi- 
sions?— A.  They  do  at  many  places.  At  that  place  there  was  no  company  store. 
There  was  a  store  in  Jeanesvule  that  was  owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hay- 
den,  who  had  previous  to  this  time  operated  these  collieries.  Au  provisions  that 
were  bought  in  that  store  by  miners  were  paid  for  through  the  company's  office. 
I  may  say  they  did  not  compel  miners  to  buy  of  that  store,  and  it  did  not  belong 
to  the  coal  company. 

Q.  Do  the  company  stores  prevail  to  any  great  extent  through  the  anthracite 
reejon? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Both  in  regard  to  supplies  and  provisions  they  largely  prevail,  do  they? — A. 
As  far  as  supphes  are  concerned,  there  is  not  a  colliery  in  the  anthracite  region 
to-day  at  which  they  do  not  keep  supplies  for  the  miners — not  one;  and  while  the 
operators  will  say  that  the  men  are  not  compelled  to  deal  with  them,  they  will 
not  employ  them  if  they  refuse. 

Q.  Provisions  and  store  goods  as  well? — ^A.  Not  at  all  of  them;  at  a  great  many 
they  do.  The  coal  operators  will  say  that  they  do  not  compel  miners  to  buy  their 
supplies  with  that  company.  While  this  may  be  true  in  regard  to  oil  in  some 
places,  yet  they  are  compelled  to  buy  their  powder  from  these  companies  where 
they  work,  for  they  will  tell  you  that  if  you  do  not  buy  your  powder  tiiere  you  can 
work  where  you  buy  it. 

Q.  Will  you  give  to  this  commission  the  name  of  the  company  for  whom  you 
were  working  when  this  compulsoi^^  treatment  was  imposed  upon  you? — ^A.  I 
think  I  did;  the  Lehigh  ValleyCoal  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  will  you  name  the  man  who  circulated  the  paper 
through  the  mine  and  who  used  the  compulsorymethods? — A.  It  was  Mr.  Wflliam 
Hale,  foreman  of  No.  12  slope,  at  Jeanesville,  Pa. 

Q.  How  many  kegs  of  powder  usually  will  2  men  who  are  working  together 
use  in  an  ordinary  month's  work? — ^A.  I  -wish  to  entor  into  this  quito  extensively. 
I  have  spoken  with  men  lately  who  stated  that  owing  to  the  hard  nature  of  the 
coal  which  they  had  to  blast  tney  have  used  as  many  as  12  kegs  of  powder  in  1 
month. 

Q.  Two  men?— A.  Yes;  2  men.  While  that  is  above  the  average,  I  will  say 
that  6  kegs  is  a  fair  average.  In  1897  there  were  over  1,272,000  kegs  of  powder 
used  in  the  anthracite;  or,  in  other  words,  at  $1.50  per  keg  above  what  we  could 
buy  it  at  from  individuals,  we  were  overcharged  $1,908,000  on  powder  alone. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  strikes?— A.  In  the  strike  of  1897  the  work- 
men, when  shot  by  Sheriff  Martin  and  his  deputies,  were  patrolling  the  highway, 
but  at  some  distance  from  any  colliery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  How  far  from  any  colliery?— A.  I  should  judge  at  least 
300  yards. 

Q.  How  many  were  together  in  the  patrolling? — A.  I  can  not  say  how  many 
there  were. 

Q.  Was  that  patrol  armed  or  without  arms? — A.  They  did  not  have  any  arms 
about  them;  neither  guns  nor  revolvers.  All  that  was  found  upon  them  were 
small  pocket  knives,  such  as  we  may  carry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  many  persons  were  shot  and  killed  and  how  many 
were  wounded  and  recovered  in  that  strike? — ^A.  I  am  not  positive  whether  it  was 
18  that  lost  their  lives  or  not;  there  may  be  a  few  more.  A  great  many  were 
wounded;  how  many  I  am  not  positive.  There  is  one  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Hazleton  hospital  who  will  never  recover. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  the  killed  and  wounded  all  so-called  strikers,  or 
were  some  of  the  sheriff's  posse  included  in  those  killed  and  wounded? — A.  There 
was  no  one  amonff  the  sheriff's  posse  either  killed  or  wounded,  for  the  reason  I 
have  stated,  that  tne  strikers  were  not  armed;  and  had  that  sheriff  and  his  posse 
used  the  means  which  they  should  have  used  that  shooting  would  not  have  hap- 
pened; that  I  am  satisfied  of.  My  reasons  are  these:  A  few  days  before  this  time, 
while  marching  along  the  highway,  the  strikers  were  met  by  Mayor  Altmiller,  of 
Hazleton,  with  a  few  policemen,  probably  thi*ee  or  four,  and  were  told  that  they 
would  not  aUow  them  to  march  through  the  principal  streets  of  Hazleton.    He 
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talked  peaceably  to  them,  and  by  his  kind  manner  induced  them  to  go  another 
route.  The  men  had  not  the  least  intention  of  doing  damage;  that  I  am  x>OBitiye 
of,  because  those  that  were  marching  at  that  time — a  great  many  of  the  strikers  I 
was  acanainted  with,  had  worked  among  them;  and,  as  I  say,  had  the  proper  steps 
been  taken,  that  shooting  at  Latimer  would  never  have  occurred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.}  What  do  you  assign  as  being  the  principaL  cause  for 
that  shooting?— A.  The  principal  cause  that  I  assign  is  this:  They  wished  their 
meu  to  go  back  to  work  without  the  advantages  that  the  men  hoped  to  gain,  and 
they  thought  that  by  this  method  they  would  cow  the  men  down,  so  to  speak,  so 
they  would  be  afraid  to  look  for  what  they  thought  was  just.  I  can  not  assign 
any  other  cause. 

Q.  Anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  inpunction?— A.  The  injunction  in  strikes — 
we  nave  uot  been  subject  to  that  as  yet;  m  fact,  they  have  not  been  given  a  chance 
to  issue  an  injunction;  but  I  will  say  that  injunctions  should  not  be  issued.  It 
has  a  tendency  to  keep  a  man  down  to  the  low  level  he  is  at  present,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  gives  the  coal  operators  an  undue  advantage  of  the  miners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ebnnedt.)  Has  that  been  resorted  to  m  the  Pittsburg  district?— ^A. 
Yes.  In  any  differences  that  may  arise  between  anthracite  men  or  between  the 
organized  portion  of  the  iudustnal  workers  and  the  employers  we  are  ready  at 
alltimes  to  try  and  effect  a  settlement  by  conciliation,  and,  failing  in  this,  we  are 
willing  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration;  and  strikes  will  not  be  resorted  to 
until  all  peaceable  measures  have  failed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips. )  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  weekly,  semimonthly, 
or  monthly  X)ayment8? — ^A.  I  wish  to  say  that  a  law  was  passed  in  Pennsylvania 
stating  that  employees  should  be  paid  semimonthly  **on  demand."  Those  two 
words  prevented  the  miner  from  receiving  his  wages  semimonthly,  because  if  he 
demands  it  there  is  no  more  work  for  him.  There  is  one  company  in  the  anthra- 
cite to-day  that  is  paying  semimonthly — Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  At  the  time  I  first 
went  to  work  for  the  Lemgh  and  Wilkesbarre  Company  at  Audenried,  Pa.,  they 

Said  their  employees  semimonthly,  but  for  the  last  three  years  and  a  half  they 
ave  paid  them  monthly.  The  reason  why  they  made  this  change  I  can  not  say. 
We  are  in  favor,  however,  of  a  weeWy  payment;  if  we  can  not  get  that,  we  would 
like  by  all  means  to  receive  our  pay  semimonthly.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
workmen  could  spend  the  small  amount  of  money  they  earn  to  a  better  advantage; 
they  could  buy  the  necessities  of  life  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  at  tne 

Csent  time,  for  with  the  monthly  payment  the  majority  of  miners  use  the  store 
k,  and  they  as  a  rule  charge  more  in  those  stores  than  at  places  where  they 
deal  strictly  for  cash. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  miners,  either  sintfly  or  collectively,  demanded,  in  compli- 
ance with  that  law,  the  nay  due  them? — A.  I  have  been  told  that  they  have,  and 
have  received  it,  but  could  not  get  employment  at  that  colliery  afterwards.  I  can 
not  positively  state  the  fact,  i  would  be  led  to  believe  that  such  was  the  case 
from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  pay  semimonthly,  as  the  law  says  they  should  pay, 
and  have  been  told  so  by  many. 

Q.  What  is  your  rule  of  mining  in  the  anthracite  re^on,  by  the  ton  or  by  the 
car,  and  the  price?— A.  At  Jeanesville,  Pa.,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coid  Company 
the  size  of  the  car  is  103  cubic  feet.  Forty  cubic  feet  will  make  a  ton  of  coal.  The 
miners  ^et  paid  for  that  car  77  cents.  For  driving  what  we  term  in  the  anthra- 
cite region  tne  gangway,  or  what  is  known  in  bituminous  coal  mining  as  an  entry, 
they  receive  $4.22  per  yard.  For  blasting  bottom  rock,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
blast  such  in  order  that  the  car  may  go,  t£ey  receive  $1  jper  foot.  For  timber  tney 
receive  $1.68  per  set.  A  set  of  timber  is  tlu-ee  pieces,  known  to  the  miner  as  two 
legs  and  a  coUar.  For  props  they  receive  from  50  to  75  cents  each.  For  airways 
they  receive  $2.75  per  yard.  For  heading  between  working  places— they  are  driven 
so  that  the  air  current  may  be  brought  up  nearer  to  the  working  face  of  the  mine — 
they  receive  $2.14  per  yard.  Company  miners  receive  $1.98  for  10  hours'  work. 
Company  laborers,  or  s^  other  inside  help  working  by  the  day,  receive  $1.10,  $1.44, 
and  $1.64 — ^three  prices.  What  is  known  in  the  anthracite  as  a  patcher  receives 
89  cents  per  day;  door  boys,  69  cents;  oilers  outside,  $1;  carpenters,  $1.65  to  $1.75; 
blacksmiths,  $1.75;  stationary  engineers,  from  $42  to  $45  per  month;  firemen, $40. 
A  fireman  works  one  week  on  day  shift  and  one  week  on  the  night  turn.  The 
week  they  are  working  days  they  work  10  hours,  and  when  at  night  work  14 
hours,  ana  for  this  price  they  have  to  work  every  day  in  the  month,  Sunday 
included.  Other  laborers  outside,  in  and  around  the  breaker,  receive  $1  to  $1.20 
per  day.  The  majority  of  them  receive  $1.  The  old  man  who  is  not  able  to  fol- 
low his  occupation  as  a  miner  any  more  is  sometimes  given  employment  in  the 
coal  breakers.  They  receive  generidly  00  cents  per  day.  Boys  on  the  breakers  at 
that  place  receive  from  50  to  75  cents  per  day.  The  house  rent— they  live  in  com- 
pany houses,  nearly  all  of  them— is  $5  to  $6  per  month.  A  reduction  in  the  house 
rent  was  granted  on  request  of  the  miners  in  1897,  at  the  time  of  the  strike. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Yon  spoke  of  houses.  How  many  rooms?— A.  Three 
and  fonr.  The  coal  is  sold  to  the  miners  at  $1.75  and  $2.75  i>er  load,  according  to 
the  size  and  grade  of  the  coal. 

9*  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is,  by  the  wagonload?— A.  By  the  wagonload. 
It  is  supposed  to  hold  1  ton.  The  miners  are  charged  that  price  for  the  coal  that 
they  bom. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  other  than  miners  buy  it  in  the  open  market  for 
the  same  price? — ^A.  As  a  general  thing,  they  do.  Still  in  some  cases  the  miners 
receive  their  coal  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those  that  are  not  employed  by  the  com- 
panies; bnt  that  is  not  the  rule.  Miners  are  supposed  to  pay,  and  do  pay  in  nearly 
every  instance,  the  same  as  those  not  employed  oy  the  companv. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  can  a  good  practical  miner  make  per  day  in  min- 
ing by  the  car? — ^A.  I  have  worked  in  places  where  I  was  fortunate  to  earn  $2, 
probably,  and  sometimes  $2.50,  while  I  have  worked  in  other  places  where  I  was 
not  able  to  earn  |1 ,  and  would  work  equally  as  hard,  sometimes  harder  than  I 
did  when  I  was  earning  a  larger  amount. 

Q.  On  the  average  about  what  do  they  earn  per  day? — ^A.  I  have  here  my  checks 
for  my  last  year's  work,  and  I  was  employed  at  one  of  the  best-paid  collieries  in 
the  anthracite.    My  earnings  last  year  were  $404. 

Q[.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  many  days  did  you  work?— A.  I  would  not  be 
X)ositive  in  stating  that,  but  about  240,  for  the  anthracite  miners  go  in  and  work 
a  great  many  days  when  the  collieries  are  not  working. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission  what  advantage  it  is  to  the  miner  to  go 
to  work  when  the  colliery  is  idle — colliery  not  hoisting  coal? — A.  There  is  some 
advantage,  or  they  api)ear  to  think  it  is  an  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  an  advantage,  for  this  reason:  In  the  anthracite  at  the  present  time 
each  colliery  is  allowed  so  many  cars  to  fill  for  a  week  or  a  month  oy  the  com- 
pany. The  miner  goes  in  the  mines  and  works  on  idle  days,  and  he  is  thus  able 
to  load  a  larger  amount  of  coal  than  he  could  had  he  not  worked  this  idle  time. 
The  company  is  able  to  fill  their  quota  for  that  colliery-  in  a  much  less  time  by 
this  method  than  they  would  were  the  miners  not  to  work  on  idle  days.  I  think, 
if  it  were  x>ossible,  something  should  be  done  to  prevent  any  miner  working  in 
the  mines  when  the  colliery  is  not  running.  I  will  give  my  reasons:  At  the  col- 
liery where  I  worked  the  mines  only  work  3  days  per  week,  and  the  miners  work 
the  other  8  days  preparing  their  coal  to  load.  They  can  by  this  method  market 
400  cars  of  coal  each  day.  By  this  I  mean  mine  cars.  Were  the  miners  not  to 
go  in  on  idle  time,  250  cars  would  be  the  limit;  so  that  it  would  take  the  company 
almost  5  days  to  get  the  1,200  cars  of  coal  from  the  miners  which  they  want  from 
that  colliery;  but  by  the  miners  working  idle  time  they  get  these  1,200  cars  in  3 
days,  because  they  could  hoist  400  cars  each  day.  By  so  doing  the  miners  deprive 
all  inside  day  help  and  all  outside  help  of  these  extra  2  days;  but  that  plan  is 
carried  on  to-day  in  the  anthracite  to  a  great  extent.  There  is  one  place  in  the 
anthracite  where  they  have  a  car  of  171  ctmic  feet,  or,  in  other  words,  over  4  tons. 
For  that  the  miners  receive  $1.08,  or  27  cents  x>er  ton. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  27  cente  per  ton  for  run-of-mine  coal? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  not  bothered  with  any  screens  there  ? — A.  We  are  not  bothered  with 
any  screens.  We  are  troubled  witn  something  worse  than  screens — the  docking 
system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Describe  it.— A.  The  dockage  system  is  this:  The 
company  have  what  they  call  a  "  docMng  boss  "  on  every  coal  breaker.  When 
the  cars  of  coal  are  dumped  he  is  at  liberty  to  take  one-quarter,  one-half,  three- 
quarters,  and  in  many  cases  he  takes  the  whole  car  from  the  miner,  after  the 
miner  has  mined  it,  and  in  some  collieries  in  the  anthracite  to-day  they  dock  on 
the  average  from  10  to  12  cars  out  of  every  100.  At  the  place  where  I  was  employed 
last,  at  Jeanesville,  they  never  took  less  than  a  full  car,  and  in  my  career  there  as 
a  miner  I  was  docked  sometimes  as  high  as  2  cars  out  of  4.  When  I  would  load 
and  mine  4  cars  in  one  day,  a  docking  doss  would  take  2  of  those  from  me.  For 
these  2  cars  I  would  not  receive  one  cent,  although  I  had  blasted  that  coal,  had 
paid  for  my  x)pwder  and  other  supplies,  and  had  been  put  to  a  great  deal  of 
expense  oftentimes  to  get  that  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  much  coal  was  there  in  those  two  cars? — A. 
That  car  held,  I  would  say,  to  be  within  bounds,  at  least  2i  tons. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  was  the  cause  of  your  being  docked?— A.  They 
claimed  it  was  because  there  was  too  much  slate,  or  at  other  times  they  would 
say  there  was  bone  in  it.  What  the  miner  calls  bone  in  that  section  is  a  bony 
substance  not  fit  for  market.  It  is  found  in  the  vein  of  coal.  I  was  docked  fuU 
cars  of  coal  while  mining  when  I  was  positive  and  could  have  taken  od.  affidavit 
there  was  not  25  pounds  of  impurity  in  any  one  car.    And  further,  either  in 
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October  or  in  November  of  last  year,  I  was  docked  when  working  in  a  place 
where  I  had  no  slate,  and  they  deliberately  took  my  coal  from  me ;  and  after  I 
had  gone  to  that  docsing  boss  he  acknowledged  that  he  did  me  an  injustice,  and 
he  gave  me  the  car  back. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  the  name  of  the  company  for  whom  yon  were  working?— A. 
The  Lehign  Valley  Coal  Company.    That  prevails  thronghont  the  whole  anthracite. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  becomes  of  the  coal  that  yon  were  docked? — 
A.  It  IS  pnt  by  the  company  into  the  same  chnte  as  the  coal  they  i>ay  for. 

Q.  They  do  not  take  anv'of  this  out? — ^A.  They  do  not  take  any  more  ont  than 
they  do  ont  of  cars  paid  for.    It  is  all  dumped  in  the  same  chute. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batohford.)  And  is  it  sold  for  the  same  price?->A.  Yes.  At  the 
last  time  I  was  docked,  either  in  October  or  November  of  last  year,  when  I  spoke 
to  that  docking  \hB&  and  told  him  I  would  demand  payment  for  that  car,  he  gave 
me  that  car  back  and  told  me  that  I  was  the  most  honest  man  he  ever  met,  and 
that  he  would  never  dock  me  another  one.  I  can  give  you  the  name  of  the  man 
who  did  this,  if  you  choose. 

Q.  Let  us  have  it. — ^A.  James  Peacock,  of  Jeanesville,  Pa. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  these  docking  bosses 
are  instructed  to  dock  by  the  company  for  which  they  work? — ^A.  They  are;  they 
have  told  me  so. 

Q.  In  order  to  reduce  wages  in  that  way? — ^A.  They  did  not  say  what  it  was 
for;  but  they  have  often  told  me  they  were  instructed  by  the  company  to  dock 
that  coal. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  this  dockage  general  in  the  anthracite  region? — ^A. 
It  is  general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batohford.)  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  production  of  any 
of  the  anthracite  mines  x>er  month,  and  also  showing  the  amount  docked  during 
that  same  time?— A.  I  have.  I  will  leave  it  with  you.  This  statement  is  from  a 
colliery  owned  by  the  West  Bidge  Coal  Company,  situated  in  the  northern  x)art 
of  the  city  of  Scranton.  The  colliery  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  "  Pig  and 
Whistle.'*  On  this  list  I  find  that  some  miners  were  docked  as  many  as  7i  cars 
out  of  a  total  of  67  which  they  had  mined  in  1  month.  It  ranges  from  1^  to  7i 
curs  for  each  miner.  That  was  for  the  month  of  April,  18^.  On  the  same  list 
you  will  find  prices  that  are  charged  in  the  comx>any  and  cash  stores,  respectively. 

(The  statement  above  described  is  as  follows:) 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  cars  of  coal  sent  out  during  the 
month  of  April,  1898,  by  the  respective  miners  at  the  colliery  owned  by  the  West 
Bidge  Coal  Conipany,  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  of  Scranton,  Pa.; 
also  showing  the  number  of  cars  each  miner  was  docked  out  of  the  total  mined 
by  him: 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  oomx)arative  selling  prices  of  provisions  at 
company  and  cash  stores  (Scrantonion,  Ma^  8, 1899) : 


Provisions. 


Flour perT3arrel. 

Butter - per  pound. 

Bacon do... 

Eggs per  dossen. 

Tomatoes i)er  can. 


Com- 

Cash 

pany 
store. 

store. 

$8.50 

**-52 

.26 

.19 

.10 

.07* 

.26 

.12^ 

.12 

.08^ 

Provisions. 


Cheese iwr  pound 

Sugar 17  pounds 

Sugar 20pounds 

Raisins jxjr  pound 

Pickles 


Cash 
store. 


10.10 

"i.'oo 

.08 
.08 
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One  of  the  greatest  injnsticee  to  the  anthracite  miner  is  the  dockage  system. 
In  reeard  to  time  work — in  some  mines  in  the  anthracite  to-day,  and  particnlarly 
so  at  Maltby,  in  Lnzeme  County,  own6d  and  operated  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coid 
Company — they  have  a  system  there  that  is  very  unfair.  They  want  from  80  to 
85  cars  per  hour  to  be  hoisted  and  put  through  tiieir  breaker.  If  this  amount  is 
not  hoisted  the  drivers,  company  men,  and  the  men  on  the  breaker  are  not  paid 
their  full  hour;  in  other  words,  they  are  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  coal 
hoisted,  85  cars  per  hour  being  the  standard.  The  men  claim  they  should  be  paid 
for  every  hour  while  on  duty.  Sometimes  some  of  the  machinery  in  the  breaker 
breaks  down,  and  they  are  compelled  to  stop  probably  15  or  20  minutes,  or  half 
an  hour.    That  is  not  their  fault.    They  are  there  ready  to  work. 

Q.  If  more  than  85  cars  per  hour  be  hoisted  are  those  men  paid  additional 
wages?— A.  No,  they  are  not  paid  more;  but  if  less  is  hoisted,  then  they  are  paid 
according  to  what  is  hoisted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  P&illips.)  What  remedy  would  you  prescribe  for  this  dockage  sys- 
tem of  which  you  complain?  Could  operators  get  pure  coal  mined  if  they  did 
not  resort  to  some  such  method?— A.  I  tnink  that  the  coal  mined  would  be  equally 
as  good  were  they  not  to  resort  to  this,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  stated;  often- 
times the  man  that  loads  the  best  coal  gets  the  most  docking.  I  tried  to  load  my 
coal  as  free  from  impurities  as  possible,  but  I  could  not  escai>e  the  watchful  eyes 
of  that  docking  boss. 

Q.  Would  they  not  be  willing  to  have  a  judge?— A.  They  will  not  grant  us  the 
privilege.  And  further,  they  have  now  adopted  the  double-dockage  boss  system, 
having  dookiuR  bosses  also  for  the  inside  of  the  mines,  and  anything  that  escapes 
their  eyes  will  oe  docked  when  the  cars  reach  the  breaker;  and  sometunes  both 
do  a  little  docking  on  the  same  car,  and  by  the  time  it  gets  through  their  hands 
the  miner  has  very  little  left.  The  remedy  for  the  dockage  is  this:  Have  a  check 
docking  boss,  in  other  words,  a  docking  boss  employed  by  the  miners,  on  that 
breaker.  That  is  one  remedy,  but  that  i  am  positive  will  be  stubbornly  contested 
by  the  anthracite  coal  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  the  miners  ever  attempted  to  secure  legislation 
that  would  aid  them? — ^A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think 
legislation  for  them  would  be  useless,  as  the  operators  always  have  managed  to 
elude,  in  some  way  or  other,  all  legislation  that  has  been  passed.  The  only  rem- 
edy that  I  know  for  the  anthracite  nuners  is  to  become  thoroughly  organized,  and 
then  by  peaceful  methods  establish  that  system.  One  thinfi^  I  object  to  is  this :  The 
cars  in  the  anthracite  region  average  from  80  feet  to  171  feet,  and  we  think  that 
the  miners  should  have  a  standard  car  if  the  coal  is  to  be  mined  by  measure;  and 
the  price  should  be  based  on  that  standard  car.  They  could  then  open,te  their 
mines  with  cars  as  big  as  they  liked,  while  they  were  willing  to  i>ay  according  to 
the  size;  but  at  the  present  time  they  have  in  tne  anthracite  cars  of  80  cubic  leet 
that  are  being  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  85  cents  a  car,  while  at  other  places  they 
have  cars  of  161  and  171  cubic  feet  and  they  are  paying  $1.08  for  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  How  are  these  prices  fixed? — A.  In  1875  the  miners 
of  the  anthracite  went  on  a  strike  against  what  they  termed  an  unjust  reduction. 
The  operators  at  that  time  formed  a  scale  of  their  own,  Jtosed  on  the  idea  that 
coal  should  be  paid  for  according  to  the  selling  price  at  tide  water.  It  was  placed 
on  a  $5  basis;  in  other  words,  when  coal  sold  at  tide  water  at  $5  a  ton,  the  miners 
received  a  certain  price  for  mining;  and  they  also  received  1  cent  advance  on 
every  10  cents  per  ton  that  the  price  of  coal  aavanced,  and  a  reduction  of  one- 
tenth  of  any  faLl  in  the  price  of  coal.  The  miners  never  signed  that  scale,  so 
that  it  was  a  one-sided  affair;  and  at  the  present  time  the  operators  claim  that 
they  pay  the  miner  according  to  this  basis  of  1875,  and  through  the  unorganized 
condition  of  the  miners  they  nave  been  able  to  secure  reductions  in  the  price  of  min- 
inp^in  different  places,  and  that  accounts  for  the  marked  difference  in  the  price  of 
mining  in  the  different  places  to-day.  They  have  never  offered  them  a  reduction  as 
a  whole  since  that  time,  but  have  always  reduced  them  one  section  at  a  time,  or, 
in  some  instances,  one  or  two  collieries  at  a  time. 

Q.  If  the  operators  receive  90  per  cent  on  every  advance  in  prices,  as  compared 
witn  10  per  cent  received  by  the  miners,  can  you  explain  why  it  is  that  the  opera- 
tors oppose  an  advance  in  wages? — A.  The  only  reason  I  can  give  is  that  it  would 
take  ooilars  out  of  their  pockets,  of  which  they  are  so  fond. 

Q.  It  seems  that  it  would  put  money  in  their  pockets  instead  of  taking  it  out 
to  grant  miners  an  advance?— A.  I  can  not  see  it  that  way  for  the  reason  that  the 
miner  has  not  for  many  years  past  been  accorded  the  privilege  of  being  present 
and  seeing  that  he  was  getting  what  really  belonged  to  him;  m  other  words,  the 
coal  operators  fix  the  price  and  the  miners  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  coal 
operators  take  all  the  advance  at  present  and  the  miner  does  not  get  his  share. 
Even  when  the  price  of  coal  does  advance  the  miners  do  not  receive  an  advance. 
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Q.  Then  that  sliding  scale  is  not  being  carried  out?— A.  The  sliding  scale  has 
not  been  carried  out.  It  has  slid  the  one  way;  it  works  splendidly  the  one  wa^, 
but  it  never  works  the  other.  That  sliding  scale  was  only  in  force  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  regions;  in  short,  the  ranks  of  the  miners 
have  been  demoralized  for  several  years  past;  thev  were  not  organized,  and  the 
prices  that  prevail  at  present  were  forced  ujion  them  because  of  their  unorgan- 
ized condition. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  prices  of  anthracite  coal  are  regulated  by  a  corix>ration  or 
combination  of  coal  ox>erators?— A.  It  is;  a  combination  known  as  the  **  Anthracite 
Coal  Operators'  Association." 

Q.  Tne  re^pilation  of  those  prices  takes  place  at  a  certain  x>eriod  in  the  year,  for 
the  production  of  the  season,  does  it  not? — ^A.  It  does;  stating  the  amount  that 
shall  be  mined  for  that  x)eriod  and  the  price  which  that  coal  shall  be  sold  at  in  the 
market. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  instances  in  which  the  selling  price  of  that  coal  was  higher 
at  one  time  than  another,  under  this  association's  rules,  and  wages  lower  during 
the  period  in  which  the  product  was  selling  at  the  highest  price?— A.  You  will 
find  that  coal  sold  this  past  winter  at  a  much  higher  rate  sometimes  than  it  did  at 
others,  and  while  the  miners  were  not  reduced,  yet  they  did  not  receive  any 
advance  as  they  should  have.  I  do  not  regard  this  sliding  scale  as  in  ox)eration 
at  all  to-day  in  the  anthracite  region;  in  fact,  it  was  never  signed  either  by  the 
miners  or  by  any  representative  of  the  miners. 

Q.  When  was  this  last  anthracite  coal  combination  formed?— A.  I  can  not  state 
now  positively. 

O.  Is  it  true  that  wages  in  the  anthracite  region  prior  to  the  formation  of  this 
coal  combination  were  higher  than  they  were  tne  following  season  after  the  com- 
bination was  formed,  even  though  the  product  was  sold  higher  during  the  latter 
period?— A.  I  am  not  prex>ared  to  furnish  definite  information  on  that;  but  I  will 
say  that  the  wages  of  the  anthracite  miners  and  all  those  employed  in  and  around 
anthracite  mines  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  last  few  years,  until  at  the 
present  time  the  wages  paid  are  lower  than  they  have  been  for  many  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  lon^  have  you  known  of  the  existence  of  this 
association — 13  or  14  years? — A.  My  time  as.  a  miner  in  the  anthracite  recnon  has 
not  been  that  long.  To  my  own  personal  knowledge  as  a  miner,  6  years.  Previous 
to  that  time  I  was  a  laborer,  ana  perhaps  did  not  pay  the  attention  to  these  things 
that  I  should. 

Q.  Of  your  own  knowledge  of  the  mine  workers  in  the  anthracite  region,  as  to 
intelligence,  honesty,  and  peaceful  disposition,  do  you  think  that  they  can  properly 
organize  unions  and  gain  in  strength  to  rectify  the  abuses  that  you  speak  of? — ^A. 
As  to  the  intelligence  of  the  anthracite  miners,  I  have  no  doubt;  in  fact,  I  know 
that  they  are  intelligent  enough  to  carry  this  matter  out;  and  the  foreign-speak- 
ing x>eople  in  the  anthracite  reffion  are  very*  anxious  to  become  aflKliated  witn  the 
organization  of  their  craft  at  the  present  time,  more  so  than  they  have  ever  been; 
and  I  firmly  impressed  upon  all  of  them  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  all  questions 
in  a  lawful  manner,  and  i  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  Wyominjp^  and  Lackawanna 
valleys,  in  particular,  will  be  able  in  the  future  to  have  man^r  of  the  wrongs  which 
they  are  now  laboring  under  redressed  through  their  orgjanization.  All  that  we 
ask  is  that  we  be  f^ven  the  protection  that  should  be  given  to  every  peaceable 
American  citizen  in  the  work  of  organizing. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  want  to  organize  for  strikes,  but  for  fair  play 
between  operators  and  the  mine  workers? — ^A.  Yes;  to  further  those  principles 
which  are  set  forth  in  our  constitution— conciliation  and  arbitration. 

As  to  store  orders,  I  will  say  that  a  great  many  of  the  anthracite  coal  ox)erators 
run  company  stores  in  connection  with  their  collieries,  and  while  I  have  never 
been  told  that  I  would  have  to  buy  in  these  company  stores,  yet  many  of  the 
miners  have  told  me  recently  that  they  were  compelled  to  and  that  the  superin- 
tendents have  told  them  to  Duy  in  the  store. 

9*  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  powder  sold  in  the  company  stores?— A.  I  mean 
Uvinff  provisions.  Some  of  the  company  stores  are  such  that  you  can  get  almost 
anything  from  a  paper  of  iiins  to  a  steam  engine. 

(4,  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  powder  usually  held  in  a  magazine  by  the 
mine?— A.  It  is  held  in  a  magazine;  titiey  generally  nave  it  to  hold  picks,  shovels, 
and  all  such  things. 

Q.  It  is  i>aTt  of  their  system— selling  the  necessaries  of  life  and  working  utensils 
to  miners?— A.  Yes;  but  they  are  kept  in  a  separate  place;  those  things  are  kept 
separate  on  a  miner's  check.  One  remarkable  feature  about  some  of  the  miners' 
checks  is  that  when  they  would  have  20,  80,  or  40  cents  left  after  paying  the  store 
bill  the  company  would  always  manage  to  claim  that  much  for  blacksmithing,  so 
that  the  miners  would  draw  a  blank.    I  have  some  checks  here  I  wiU  leave  with 
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you,  but  I  would  not  wish  to  have  the  miners'  names  mentioned,  for  were  they  to 
be  mentioned  in  this  report  I  am  satisfied  that  those  miners  would  leave  the 
anthracite  coal  field.  Here  we  have  one  where  the  miner  earns  $24  and  they 
manage  to  bring  things  out  to  the  exact  cent.  I  promised  the  miners  their  names 
would  not  be  used.  Some  of  them  are  very  poor  men;  in  fact,  all  are,  and  if  they 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  they  would  not  have  car  fare  to  go  anyplace 
else.  There  are  a  few  with  larger  amounts  than  these,  but  there  the  miner  has 
to  pay  the  man  who  works  for  hmi,  or,  in  other  words,  pay  his  laborer  out  of  that 
amount.  That  accounts  for  it  being  larger.  In  connection  with  this  I  have  one 
more  thing  to  leave  with  you,  if  you  would  wish  it — a  company  store  book,  show^- 
ing  the  account  of  a  miner,  name,  and  place  of  residence.  If  the  commission 
wishes  it,  here  is  an  account  of  the  prices  charged  in  the  company  stores  and  the 
prices  of  provisions  in  the  cash  stores  at  the  same  time.  That  was  published  and 
was  never  contradicted,  and,  in  fact,  is  genuine. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  us  any  authority  for  it? — ^A.  The  Scrantonian,  a  news- 
paper of  Scranton,  published  tnat,  and  they  gave  me  the  privilege  of  using  their 
name  as  being  the  authors  of  it.  I  have  another  account,  which  I  will  hand  to 
you  here,  or  a  company  store  bill  of  $23.39,  and  the  prices  that  prevailed  in  the 
cash  store  at  the  same  time  for  the  same  goods,  which  shows  a  dinerence  in  favoi' 
of  the  cash  store  of  $6.72  in  that  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  percentage  of  difference?— A.  It  will  be 
about  27  per  cent,  as  near  as  I  can  tell  just  now  without  figuring  it  closely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  is  the  name  of  the  store?— A.  That  is  the 
Pan-ish  Coal  Company's  store. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  cash  store? — ^A.  They  were  the  prices  prevailing  in 
the  cash  stores  at  that  time;  not  any  particular  store. 

They  have  a  law  on  the  statute  books  of  Pennsylvania  which  says  that  they 
shall  not  run  company  stores  in  connection  with  collieries,  but  they  appear  to  do 
this  in  defiance  of  the  law.  The  law,  however,  has  been  declsu'ed  unconstitutional; 
but  they  do  at  the  present  time,  to  a  certain  extent,  compel  the  miners  to  deal  in 
their  stores.  In  fact,  the  gentleman  that  was  to  have  been  here  to-day  has  a 
company  store,  and  the  miners  at  that  place  are  told  plainly  that  they  must  deal 
in  that  company  store.  The  remedy  fo;r  that  1  do  not  know,  unless  a  law  could 
be  passed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  which  could  not  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional; or  organize  thoroughly,  and  so  compel  tte  coal  operators  to  close  those 
company  stores.  Congressman  Morgan  B.  Williams  did  close  his  store  at  the 
time  that  law  was  passed,  and  to-day  he  does  not  run  any  store  in  connection 
with  his  colliery;  that  is,  grocery  and  provision  store.  He  does,  like  all  other 
oi)erators,  sell  powder  and  supplies  to  the  employees;  but  he  is  one  of  the  fairest 
operators  to  the  miners  and  to  nis  employees  in  general  that  there  is  in  the  whole 
anthracite  coal  field. 

The  difference  in  wage  schedules  in  the  different  sections — I  can  leave  some 
here  with  you,  which  gives  the  prices  paid  for  all  kinds  of  labor  at  18  or  20  col- 
lieries in  the  Lehigh  region;  also  some  from  the  Wyoming  Valley  and  Lacka- 
wanna Valley,  showing  the  different  rates  of  wages  paid.  In  the  Lehigh  region 
outside  labor  on  the  average  is  paid  $1.10  per  day.  That  may  be  above  the  aver- 
age. In  the  Wyoming  Valley  the  average  I  will  place  at  $1.35  per  day  for  the 
same  kind  of  work,  a  difference  of  at  least  25  cents  per  day  between  those  two 
adjoining  sections.  There  are  drivers  in  the  mines  at  Providence,  Pa.,  working 
10  hours  for  87  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  coal  of  the  mines? — ^A. 
I  have  mined  in  several  places  and  I  do  not  consider  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  mining.  The  most  of  the  difference  is  this,  that  in  the  Lehigh 
region  the  veins  nearly  all  pitch  somewhat,  and  in  some  places  they  have  a  very 
rapid  pitch — in  fact,  almost  peri)endicular — ^while  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  the 
veins  are  level,  or  nearly  so.  The  mining  is  harder  on  that  account  in  the  Lehigh 
than  it  is  in  the  Wyoming. 

The  influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages — I  will  say  in  regard  to  that  that  at 
the  time  there  was  an  organization  in  the  anthracite  better  wages  prevailed;  the 
men  had  better  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  than  at  tne  present  time. 
Where  I  worked  last,  Jeanesville,  the  conditions  of  employment  were  much  better 
after  the  men  became  organized  than  they  were  prior  to  that  time.  In  fact,  to 
work  there  2  years  ago  and  to  work  there  in  that  same  mine  1  year  ago,  or  since 
that  time,  a  person  would  scarcely  think  he  was  working  for  the  same  cempany 
or  under  the  same  foreman,  the  change  was  that  great.  That  is  as  far  as  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  has  gone  on  the  influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages,  except  in 
a  general  way,  si)eaking  of  our  organization,  wmch  I  suppose  has  been  covered  by 
the  other  witnesses. 
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The  nnmber  of  employees  in  the  anthracite  is  fully  as  great  to-day  as  ever  were. 
There  are  more  men  in  the  anthracite  then  can  find  employment.  There  are  a 
great  many  idle  all  the  Idme,  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  keep  wages  down  below 
what  they  should  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  not  that  surplus  of  labor  brought  about  by  the 
operators  importing  the  foreign  labor  under  contract? — A.  It  was.  Prior  to  that 
time  aU  men  wishing  work  could  find  employment.  The  only  way  that  I  know  of 
to  remedy  this  is  to  adopt  the  8-hour  workday,  if  possible,  to  give  employment 
to  a  greater  number  of  men.  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  give  work  to  the 
unemployed. 

There  are  thousands  of  very  young  boys  employed  in  the  mines  in  the  anthra- 
cite as  door  boys,  and  in  the  oreakers.  There  are  manv  employed  who  are  com- 
pelled to  work  by  reason  of  their  fathers  not  being  able  to  support  the  family; 
and  in  other  cases  you  will,  find  many  working  who  are  the  sons  of  widows,  and 
who  are  compelled  to  work  in  order  to  help  support  the  family.  The  law  in 
Pennsylvania  stat^  that  no  one  shall  be  employed  in  the  mines  under  the  age  of  1-4 
years.    I  have  no  doubt  but  what  many  are  employed  under  14  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances? — A.  I  have  seen  many  who,  I  am  almost 
positive,  were  under  14  years. 

Q.  Then,  that  is  the  x>arents  conniving  at  the  violation  of  the  law;  the  parents 
are  at  fault  as  much  as  the  mine  owners? — ^A.  At  the  breakers  many  bovs  are 
employed  under  the  age  at  which  the  law  says  they  shall  not  be  employed — ^that  is, 
12  years;  but  I  do  not  Imow  how  we  can  remedy  that,  because  the  boys  certainly 
apply  for  employment  and  are  given  the  employment. 

Causes  of  irregularity  of  employment — I  will  name  one  cause  why  the  men  are 
not  employed  more  regularly:  uie  output  is  so  much  larger  than  the  consumption. 
That  accounts  for  the  irregularity  of  employment  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
anthracite  mines  are  capable  of  producing,  according  to  the  best  reports  that  can 
be  obtained,  about  70,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  a  year,  while  the  output  so  far  has 
not  exceeded  47,000,000  tons  in  any  one  year.  The  average  time  that  the  anthra- 
cite mines  work  we  might  place  at  150  days  in  1  year.  The  shorter  workday  we 
claim  would  give  employment  to  many  of  those  men  that  arc  now  unemployed; 
and  not  only  that,  it  would  g^ve  both  the  men  and  boys  employed  a  better  chance 
to  educate  themselves,  more  time  to  spend  with  their  families  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  the  educational  feature,  the  one  I  just  mentioned,  above  all. 
Many  boys  who  go  to  work  at  a  very  early  age  can  not  devote  the  time  to  educa- 
tion which  they  should,  and  which  they  would  were  the  mines  to  work  8  hours 
instead  of  10;  and  we  find  the  anthracite  mines  work  in  many  instances  over  10 
hours  per  day.  I  have  been  told  myself,  when  I  would  be  going  out  of  the  mines 
in  the  evening,  that  unless  I  stayed  in  and  worked  until  7  o'clock  I  need  not  go  to 
work  the  next  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Told  by  whom?— A.  I  was  told  this  in  Jeanesville  by 
the  mine  foreman  at  that  place.  In  the  winter  of  1896  I  was  working  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Number  4  slope  at  Jeanesville. 

The  effect  of  immigration  on  employment  in  the  anthracite  is  this:  It  has 
reduced  wages  and  has  caused  a  surplus  of  labor  which  enables  the  operator  to 
enforce  conditions  upon  the  miners  and  upon  the  workmen  to-day  which  they 
could  not  enforce  upon  them  did  this  surplus  of  labor  not  exist. 

Q.  Are  the  miners  in  that  region — English-speaking  and  people  speaking  other 
languages — in  favor  of  limiting  the  immigration? — ^A.  The  English-speaking  i)eo- 
ple  are.  The  foreign-speaking  people  I  have  not  approached  on  that  subject,  for 
the  reason  that  the  maoority  of  them  are  not  far  enough  advanced  to  speak  intel- 
ligently on  that  subject.  While  there  are  some,  yet  there  is  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  them  able  to  discuss  that  question  intelbgentlv. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  English-speaking  people  in  the  antnracite  region,  to  whom 
you  refer  as  in  opposition  to  immigration,  of  foreign  birth? — A.  The  majority  of 
them  are  of  foreign  birth.  A  great  number  of  them  are  of  foreign  birtn,  while 
there  are  thousands  that  are  bom  of  foreign  parents. 

Q.  Yet  they  all  unite  on  that  one  point. — A.  That  there  should  be  some  restric- 
tion on  immigration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  any  colored  labor  in  the  anthracite  region? — 
A.  There  is  not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  have  never  seen  a  colored  man  in  the 
anthracite  working  in  a  mine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Howisyour  public-school  system?— A.  Very  good  in 
all  the  schools  in  the  anthracite  that  I  have  any  faiowledge  of. 

Q.  Well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  working  people?— A.  If  any  child  is  kept 
in  the  puplic  school  there  xmtil  he  has  gone  tlurough  their  branches  of  study,  he 
will  have  a  very  good  education,  and  such  that  will  fit  him  for  all  ordmar 
purposes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  the  State  fnmish  educational  facilities  in  foreign 
tongfaeer— A.  They  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Have  yon  free  text-books  in  Pennsylvania?— A.  Yes. 

J$.  Have  you  anything  to  say  nnder  the  head  of  labor-saving  machinery,  or 
mining  machinery? — ^A.  In  the  breaker  they  have  modem  machinery  which  does 
away  with  a  great  amount  of  labor,  and  ^rticularly  in  preparing  the  coal.  They 
have  machinery  in  the  anthracite  that  will  clean  the  coal  and  prepare  it  for  mar- 
ket, where  the  breaker  boys  formerly  had  to  do  this  work.  It  displaces  a  great 
number  of  boys,  and  men  in  many  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  that  as  being  a  good  thing  for  the  boys?<— A.  It  throws  a  great 
many  boys  out  of  employment  that  are  old  enough  to  work,  and  who  will  have 
to  go  into  the  mines  or  at  some  other  employment,  for  the  reason  that  their  par- 
ents are  not  able  to  maintain  the  family  without  their  help.  In  the  mines  we  are 
not  troubled  with  very  much  machinery,  as  it  can  not  be  lused  to  any  great  advan- 
tage in  anthracite  coal.  The  anthracite  coal  is  of  such  a  hard  nature  that  no 
machine  other  than  a  drilling  machine  can  be  used;  and  the  miners  all  have  those 
drilling  machines. 

As  to  giving  definite  information,  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  to  any  extent.  I 
will  say,  however,  that  this  last  combination  that  was  formed,  with  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  at  the  head,  is  believed  by  all  to  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting those  individual  ox)erators  from  constructing  their  own  coal  road  to  mar 
ket.  Smpson  and  Watkins  were  the  leaders  in  the  project  of  that  new  coal  road 
which  they  proposed  to  build  from  the  Wyoming  Valley  to  tide  water.  They  have 
been  bought  out  by  this  combination,  so  that  the  idea  of  building  that  new  road 
has  been  abandoned.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  in  connection  with  combinations. 
They  undoubtedly  charge  extortionate  rates  for  taking  the  coal  from  the  anthra- 
cite mines  to  the  markets.  I  have  a  few  prices  here  which  have  been  procured 
from  an  anthracite-coal  operator  which  I  will  submit:  The  rate  from  Hazletonto 
Allentown ,  52  miles,  is  $1 .  10  per  ton.  From  the  same  point  to  Bethlehem ,  Pa. ,  57 
miles,  it  is  $1.15  per  ton,  ana  from  the  same  point  to  Philadelphia,  114  miles,  it  is 
$1.55  x>er  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  state  what  it  is  to  New  York?— A.  I  could  not 
get  that  rate.  That  is  guarded  so  closely  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  that 
information;  but  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  price  charged  by  the  carry- 
ing companies  from  the  mines  to  tide  water  is  two-nfths,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the 
seUing  price  of  coal.  The  carrying  comx)anies  take  that  and  the  operators  get 
60  per  cent  for  their  product.    That  is  as  far  as  I  can  go  on  that,  to  state  facts. 

We  have  mine  laws  in  Pennsylvania  which  appear  to  be  all  that  they  could  be. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  those  laws  are  not  carried  out.  I  may,  perhaps,  have  to  get 
very  plain  on  that  question,  but  as  I  am  here  for  that  purix>se  and  to  state  facts  I 
shall.  We  have  a  mine  law  in  Pennsylvania  which  says  that  the  air  shall  be 
carried  to  the  working  face  of  each  place  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sweep  away 
and  render  harmless  all  g^ases,  powder  smoke,  eto.  It  is  not  done.  I  am  stating 
what  I  know  to  be  facts.  Some  time  in  1897,  or  probably  in  the  beginning  of 
1898,  the  workmen  at  Ekskley,  Pa.— a  portion  of  the  district  that  I  was  tnen  work- 
ing in — brought  this  matter  before  our  district  convention.  The  mine  inspector 
was  notified  to  go  to  that  mine  and  inspect  the  air  in  those  places.  He  went 
there.  All  places  where  union  labor  was  employed  were  stopped  and  the  places 
where  nonunion  labor  was  employed  were  allowed  to  work.  That  I  know  to  be 
a  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  concede,  at  the  same  time,  you  have  good  laws 
if  they  were  enforced  properly? — A.  The  laws  are  good  if  they  were  enforced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  means  do  you  suggest  of  enforcing  the  laws?— 
A.  At  the  present  time  it  is  necessary,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  15  or  more 
miners  shall  make  a  complaint  before  any  charges  can  be  made  against  a  mine 
inspector,  and  I  think  that  is  not  just.  I  think  that  if  any  one  man  in  that  mine 
will  say  that  the  air  in  his  particular  working  place  is  not  what  it  should  be,  that 
the  mine  inspector  should  at  once  visit  that  portion  and  cause  bettor  air  to  be 
circulated,  and,  failing  in  this,  that  that  miner  could  report  that  mine  inspector 
to  the  proper  authorities,  and  that  there  should  not  be  15  miners  required. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  mme  inspectors 
there  to  properly  inspect  the  mines? — ^A.  I  think  not;  and  those  that  are  there  do 
not  do  their  duty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  often  did  you  say  the  inspectors  came  down  dur- 
ing your  time? — ^A.  I  would  see  the  mine  inspector  very  seldom,  in  fact,  scarcely 
ever  unless  an  accident  occurred;  and  I  have  been  told  by  miners  in  different 
sections  of  the  anthracite  lately  that  they  never  see  the  mine  inspector  unless 
one  of  the  employees  in  the  mines  is  killed. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Batghford.)  Do  you  believe  that  those  laws  can  be  enforced  to  a 
yerv  great  extent  by  a  more  thorough  organization  of  your  workmen,  in  which 
and  through  which  the  discussion  of  those  questions  can  be  had  at  open  meetings, 
etc.? — ^A.  I  really  think  that  the  solution  of  that  question,  or  the  best  results, 
would  follow  the  organizing  of  the  miners.  If  it  is  possible  to  effect  a  thorough 
organization  among  them,  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  those  evils  can  be  remedied, 
atleast  to  a  great  extent.  The  local  meetings  take  the  place  of  a  school;  in  other 
words,  the  men  meet  to  educate  each  other  as  to  our  needs  and  to  the  proper  way 
of  adjusting  differences  and  remedjonflf  evils.  I  have  worked  in  the  anthracite 
mines  within  the  past  year  where  I  could  not  work  a  full  day  at  any  one  time,  the 
air  was  so  impure;  and  the  current  of  air  was  not  sufficient  to  drive  away  the 
smoke,  so  that  I  would  be  compelled  to  leave  my  work  at  6  or  7  hours,  and  then 
would  not  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  walk  home  many  times. 

As  regards  the  law  regulating  payments:  I  have  my  checks  here  for  the  past 
year  which  I  will  leave  for  you,  and  you  can  use  them  as  you  choose,  with  per- 
mission to  use  my  name,  as  I  do  not  care. 

Tou  will  understand  that  the  miners  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  are 
compelled  to  put  a  certain  amount  of  topping  on  their  cars,  such  as  they  ao  in 
the  bituminous,  and  the  operators  demand  more  topping  on  their  cars  now  than 
they  did  a  short  time  ago.  In  mines  where  they  were  paid  a  certain  price  for  a 
car  with  6  inches  of  topping  they  are  now  comx)elled  to  put  10, 14,  and  in  some 
instances  as  hiffh  as  18  inches  on  that  same  car  for  the  same  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.}  On  the  freight  car?— A.  On  the  mine  car. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  You  have  worked  every  day  that  you  had  an  oppor- 
tunity?—A.  I  did,  and  worked  a  great  many  days  that  the  mine  did  not  work. 

I  know  the  needs  of  anthracite  miners  as  perhaps  few  know  them.  I  have  seen 
within  the  last  2  years,  in  the  winter  time,  children  without  shoes  to  put  on  their 
feet— could  not  go  to  school,  could  not  go  out  of  the  house— and  at  the  same  time 
they  have  been  refused  a  pair  of  shoes  out  of  those  very  company  stores  that  I 
have  mentioned.  I  have  mown  families  in  the  past  year  to  do  without  meat  for 
a  month  at  a  time;  that  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  have  meat.  And  I  have 
known  cases  where  families  did  not  have  the  bread  to  give  their  children  on  their 
rising  from  their  beds  in  the  morning. 

State  of  Pennstlvakia,  County  of  Luzerne  : 

1  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Oommission  are  true,  and  that  all 
otner  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Benjamin  James. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  August,  18d9. 

J.  F.  Donahue,  J.  P., 
Third  Ward^  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Certificate  on  file  in  Pension  Department,  Washington. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  10, 1899, 

TESTIMONT  OF  ME.  E.  G.  BROOKS, 

Coal  operator,  Scranton,  Pa, 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Yice-Chairmam  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  B.  G. 
Brooks  testified.  The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  was  followed  in  the 
examination  of  the  witness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Please  give  the  title  of  your  company  and  place  of 
business. — ^A.  I  am  connected  with  three  or  four  companies.  One  is  located 
about  8  miles  south  of  Scranton — Greenwood  Coal  Company;  I  am  president  of 
that  company.  The  next  one  is  down  about  5  miles  oelow  that,  south  again 
toward  Wilkesbarre,  called  the  LangcUff  Coal  Company;  I  am  president  of  that 
also.  Then  down  about  8  miles  toIow  that  we  have  what  is  called  the  Laflin 
Coal  ComiMiny;  I  am  president  of  that  also.  We  also  have  a  system  of  washers 
called  Brooks's  Coal  Company.  We  have  only  two  ready,  but  four  contemplated; 
that  is,  washing  dumps  in  connection  with  the  colliery. 

Q.  Are  those  companies  to  which  you  refer  separate  and  indei)6ndent  of  each 
other?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  form  of  organization  between  the  coal  oi>eratorB  of  the  district 
in  which  these  mines  are  located? — ^A.  No;  there  is  no  particular  form  of  organi- 
zation except  what  is  Imown  as  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association.  It 
is  simply  an  organization  which  comes  together  every  8  months  to  discuss  the 
situation  of  the  coal  trade  generally  and  keep  posted  as' to  the  statistics  from  time 
to  time. 

Q.  Does  this  association  regulate  the  selling  prices,  reduction,  or  anything  of 
that  kind?— A.  Has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

<^.  Wages? — ^A.  Well,  by  the  general  custom  in  that  region  we  are  governed  by 
adooining  corporations,  railroad  comx>anieB.  The  Lehigh  Valley  is  one  of  our 
largest  competitors. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  organization  among  the  operators  of  your  district  known  as 
the  Anthracite  Goal  Trust,  or  is  it  a  railway?— A.  That  is  composed  of  railways 
operating  coal  mines.  The  coal  operators  are  separate  and  distinct.  It  is  com- 
posed only  of  those  interested  in  tne  railroad  and  coal  companies  jointly,  and  we 
are  really  in  their  hands;  that  is  to  say,  most  of  us  are  under  contract  called  the 
60  x>er  cent  contract— 60  per  cent  of  tide-water  prices;  x>ea  coal,  45  per  cent  of  tide- 
waterprices. 

Q.  Tnis  contract  you  refer  to  is  a  contract  made  with  the  companies? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  product  is  all  sold  to  them? — ^A.  Nearly  all.  Of  course  occasionally 
we  sell  a  few  cars  outside. 

Q.  They  market  it? — A.  They  market  what  they  take  under  these  contracts. 

Q.  And  the  producers  get  60  x)©r  cent? — ^A.  Yes;  60,  45,  and  82  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, of  tide-water  prices. 

Q.  Is  there  more  than  one  carrving  company  with  whom  these  contracts  are 
made  by  operators  of  your  field? — A.  Yes;  I  think  eleven. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  give  the  names? — ^A.  Of  course  they  have  been 
consolidated.  I  could  give  the  names  as  we  used  to  know  them;  for  instance, 
used  to  be  the  Delaware,  Lackawannaand  Western,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
panv,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Company,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany, Erie  Railroad  Company,  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Westeni. 

Q.  Do  they  have  an  agreement  among  themselves,  that  is,  the  railroads,  to 
allow  each  one  a  certain  per  cent  of  this  carrying  to  the  trade? — A.  As  nearly  as 
I  can  judge.  Of  course,  we,  as  operators,  do  not  get  into  that  circle.  We  sell 
the  coal  to  them  at  the  colliery.  The  railroad  companies  govern  that  themselves. 
There  was  an  understanding  by  which,  a  few  years  ago,  they  allowed  to  each  one 
of  those  interested  a  given  per  cent  of  the  traae,  and  that  was  based  upon  what 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  placing  on  the  markets  the  previous  year  or  two. 

Q.  Are  they  now  or  have  they  ever  b^en  comx>eting  with  each  other  in  regard 
to  carrying? — A.  Only  at  odd  times.  They  always  complained  that  the  other  fel- 
low was  not  living  up  to  the  per  cent  allotted,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  understand  that  these  carrying  companies 
have  any  mutual  association  by  which  prices  of  transportation  and  the  price  to 
the  operators  are  regulated? — ^A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  as  to  uniform  organization, 
but  tnere  apparently  is  an  understanding. 

Q.  Where  is  the  general  market  for  this  coal? — A.  Most  of  it  in  New  York  City, 
though  some  in  New  York  State;  considerable  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
often  at  Washington. 

Q.  Is  this  method  of  disposing  of  your  product  to  the  railroad  companies  a  mat- 
ter of  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the  coal-mine  operators,  or  'is  it  brought 
about  by  force  of  circumstances? — ^A.  When  that  contract  on  the  basis  of  60,  45, 
and  32  i)er  cent  was  first  brought  about  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  considered  a  very 
fair  deal,  as  most  every  operator  would  prefer  to  sell  to  one  man  rather  than  to 
carry  it  all  over  the  countiy,  or,  rather,  trade  in  the  different  markets.  In  that 
way  they  take  ux>on  themselves  to  furnish  cars;  they  put  them  in  and  sell  the  coal 
and  pay  us  our  money,  whereas  we  would  have  to  have  several  agents  if  we  sold 
it  ourselves. 

Q.  Is  that  plan  equally  acceptable  to  the  operatoris  to-day? — ^A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  regulate  the  output  of  the  various  mine 
owners? — ^A.  We  do  not  regulate  it. 

Q.  Each  company  is  allowed  by  this  railroad  combination  a  certain  per  cent  of 
its  capacity? — ^A.  x  es.  These  companies  have  an  understanding  that  each  rail- 
road comiMmy  shall  carry  a  certain  per  cent.  There  is  an  agreement  upon  a  cer- 
tain, allotment;  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  was  allowed  13.85;  the 
Pennsylvania  Rulroad  Co. ,  11.40:  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  20.50;  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal,  9.60;  Lehigh  Valley,  15.65;  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  11.70; 
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Erie  Railroad,  4.00;  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  4.00;  and  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western,  8.10;  the  Cox  interest,  8.50;  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and 
Western,  8.20.  Those  were  the  understandings  between  them,  and  they  try  to 
live  up  to  them.  In  {)roportion  to  the  number  of  collieries,  they  fixed  the  num- 
ber of  cars  to  be  distributed,  and  we  have  but  very  little  to  do  about  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  discrimination  noticed  in  the  distribution  of  cars? — A.  Well,  yes; 
in  this  way:  The  great  trouble  in  the  anthracite  region,  which  I  regard  as  the  key 
to  the  whole  situation,  is  the  policy  adopted  by  carrying  companies  without  con- 
sidering the  welfare  of  the  employees.  They  had  a  great  time  in  talking  and 
adjusting  the  percentages.  It  took  them  a  year  to  get  at  those  figures.  They  have 
never  been  satisfactory.  These  x)ercentages  are  not  equitable.  Some  of  the  col- 
lieries make  as  high  as  250  days  a  year,  while  others  make  100  d&ys.  The  great 
trouble  in  that  is  this:  The  employees  who  make  100  days  will  go  to  work  where 
they  can  make  250,  and  the  result  is  the  men  are  constantly  changing.  These  are 
small  companies,  and  they  can  not  help  themselves.  For  instance,  we  had  a 
colliery  last  year  that  made  100  days,  while  right  adjoining  us  there  was  a  col- 
liery that  made  220  days. 

Q.  You  believe  that  is  due  to  an  unjust  rating  as  to  the  amount  of  their  capac- 
ity?—A.  Yes.  For  instance,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  rating,  9.60,  should  not 
have  been  over  8  ^r  cent. 

Q.  Who  does  this  rating? — ^A.  Individuals  connected  with  these  companies,  gen- 
erally the  vice-presidents  of  the  carrying  companies.  As  to  the  remedy  for  that, 
I  think  we  have  always  argued  that  matter  from  the  tonnage.  The  market  takes 
about  forty-five  million,  and  the  producing  capacity  is  about  sixty-five  million  of 
anthracite  coal.  I  hold  there  is  but  one  way  to  adjust  that— let  the  tcomage  take 
care  of  itself,  and  let  the  employees  of  the  anthracite  region  make  about  the  same 
number  of  working  days.  Then  the  employees  will  be  satisfied,  and  the  opera- 
tors will  be  satisfied.  The  x)ercentage,  I  think,  should  be  based  on  the  working 
days.  The  average  number  of  working  days  last  year  was  142.  But  some  col- 
lieries make  100  days,  and  some  do  not  make  over  00,  while  some  others  are  allowed 
to  make  over  200. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Do  all  those  eleven  transportation  companies  own 
mines? — ^A.  Well,  yes;  but  not  under  that  exact  name. 

Q.  Granted  that  nine-tenths  of  these  companies  own  their  own  mines;  you  out- 
side operators  must  take  what  is  left  of  this  pro  rata? — ^A.  Well,  no.  Suppose  I 
give  you  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean:  We  will  say  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western,  Lehigh  Valley,  and  Philadelphia  and  Beading  companies  get 
together;  they  can  control  the  situation.  The  New  York,  Susquehanna  and 
Western  get  8i  or  4  per  cent,  you  Imow.  The  Lehigh  Valley  takes  15.56.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  what  the  percentage  should  be.  The  Rround  I  take  all  the 
time  is  that  I  do  not  care  anything  about  the  percentage;  but  the  employees  of 
the  anthracite  should  work  just  the  same  time,  or  about  that.  I  think  justice 
demands  the  employees  ought  to  be  considered  in  preference  to  the  corporation. 
It  keeps  them  all  satisfied;  they  are  generally  satisfied  if  they  are  working  just 
the  same  time.  They  can  not  get  full  time;  it  is  utterly  impossible  in  the  anthra- 
cite region.  I  think  the  only  way  to  restrict  is  to  allow  the  employees  to  work 
the  same  time.  Instead  of  taking  tons,  take  days.  The  original  understanding 
was  based  upon  what  they  had  been  mining  for  the  past  couple  of  years,  and  that 
was  what  these  x>ercentages  were  figured  out  from.  If  placed  on  the  time  they 
make,  and  it  was  understood  among  the  employees  that  we  divide  the  time,  the 
tonnage  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  unfair  toward  the  mine  workers  them- 
selves and  just  as  unfair  to  the  independent  operators  and  the  smaller  carrying 
companies  who  own  coal  mines  likewise? — A.  i  am  prepared  to  say  this,  that  the 
situation  to-day  stands  in  the  hands  of  four  or  five  companies.  Take  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Reading,  and  Central  of 
New  Jersey — they  control  the  situation;  give  the  cars  as  they  please.  My  recol- 
lection is  thsLt  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  averaged  over  200  days 
last  year,  while  the  average  of  the  anthracite  region  was  142  days. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratghford.)  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  the  coal  companies  who 
are  separate  from  the  railroad  companies  are  obliged  to  take  what  was  left  in  the 
way  of  cars.  Now,  in  this  you  have  large  and  small  companies;  do  you  find  that 
the  larger  companies  in  any  case  get  preference  over  the  smaller  ones  from  rail- 
road comx>ames  that  are  not  connected  with  them  directly? — A.  Really,  there  are 
BO  few  that  are  not  in  one  or  the  other  of  those  allotments;  for  instance,  we  send 
200,000  tons  a  year  to  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western.  Even  though 
we  control  no  trade,  we  are  considered  in  that  allotment,  and  the  result  is  our 
companies  get  cars  according  to  the  percentage  allotted  to  that  road  over  which 
coal  is  shipped. 
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Q.  Is  there  much  variation  in  the  prodncing  caipAcity  of  a  miner  in  the  anthra- 
cite region?— A.  Tes;  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  producing  capacity  of  a 
miner,  particularly  when  you  take  the  number  of  laboring  days.  Some  people 
can  do  m  6  or  7  hours  what  others  can  do  in  9. 

Q.  If  it  be  true  that  there  is  not  much  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  coal  veins, 
then,  if  there  was  a  prox)er  rating  as  to  the  capacity  of  your  mines,  I  mean  an 
equitable  rating  as  between  all  operators  concerned,  it  would  lead  to  the  same 
results,  or  practically  the  same,  as  if  the  distribution  were  made  by  days  of  work, 
would  it  not?— A.  Yes,  it  would,  and  would  not.  You  can  change  the  days  of 
work,  whether  you  make  it  8  or  10  hours.  I  would  rather  see  them  cut  every- 
thing to  8.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  8  hours  is  a  big  day's  work  in  the  mine.  I  am 
not  much  in  favor  of  10  hours  for  miners  and  laborers. 

Q.  Are  you  of  that  firm  belief?— A.  I  am,  honestiy;  and  there  is  another  thing: 
No  matter  what  the  adjustment  is  in  the  percentage  principle,- you  see  that  can 
not  continue  forever,  because  men  make  changes.  Our  oreaker  will  iiave  a 
capacity  of  100,000  this  year.  I  am  goin^  to  put  200,000  through  next  year,  but 
in  the  meantime  there  is  no  rerating.    It  is  simply  a  question  of  plain  countuig. 

Q.  Under  the  system  of  rating  by  percentage  there  is  no  incentive  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  your  mine;  in  fact,  if  the  capacity  falls  off  you  get  an  additional 
number  of  days'  work. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  instance  in  your  region  in  which  a  coal  company  stayed 
out  and  refused  to  sell  to  the  railroad  company  at  the  prices  fixed?— A.  We  have 
not,  until  here  lately.  They  take  the  coal;  we  do  not  refuse  to  sell  it  to  them, 
but  refuse  absolutely  to  renew  all  contracts  run  out.  In  this  case  we  refused 
absolutely  to  renew  contracts  under  the  old  basis,  simply  because  it  is  so  unjust 
in  this  light.  We  find,  at  the- rates  bituminous  coal  has  been  hauled  in  there,  and 
all  over,  and  at  the  rate  charged  us  for  anthracite  as  compared  with  bituminous 
coal,  that  we  can  not  live  unless  we  come  down  in  price  to  compete  with  it,  while 
the  railroad  companies  might  live.  Now,  the  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  own- 
ers of  a  railroad  is  that  we  simply  get  a  profit  at  the  mine,  if  there  is  any,  while 
if  railroads  do  not  make  anythmg  there  they  do  on  carting  it,  for  the  price  for 
carrying  anthracite  coal  is  about  10  mills  per  mile,  while  the  average  rate  for 
bituminous  coal  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  2i  mills.  That  is  one  of  we  leading 
troubles  in  the  anthracite  region.  If  they  carry  anthracite  coal,  we  can  not  see 
why  they  can  not  carry  it  for  the  same  price  that  bituminous  is  hauled.  It  ought 
to  be  the  same. 

Q.  If  the  operators  in  your  re^on  who  have  coal  to  market  should  send  their 
coal  and  pav  the  railroad  companies  their  price  for  transporting  it,  what  would 
be  the  result?— A.  Of  course  thev  probably  would  fumisn  you  cars,  though  we 
have  instances  where  we  have  ordered  cars,  I  guess  2  years  ago,  and  they  simply 
make  a  polite  reply  that  they  have  no  cars.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson;  we  have  ordered  cars  time  and  again,  and  our  collieries  are  connected 
with  their  tracks.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  10  cars  in  2  years.  We  must  sell 
at  what  we  can  get. 

Q.  The  operators  of  mining  properties  along  these  lines  have  no  alternative  but 
to  allow  railroad  companies  to  oispose  of  their  product?— A.  That  is  about  the 
essence  of  it. 

Q.  Does  the  man  who  invests  his  money  in  mining  property,  and  di^  the  coal 
to  the  surface  and  loads  it  on  a  railroad  car,  have  an]^  say  as  to  what  it  shall  be 
sold  to  the  consumer  for,  or  do  the  carrying  companies  fix  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer?—A.  The^  do;  for  instance,  you  saw  in  the  pax)er  yesterday  where  they 
regulated  the  prices  for  May. 

(Jj.  You  get  60  per  cent?— A.  Of  whatever  they  agpreed  upon.  We  have  to  take 
their  word  for  that. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  coal  producer  of  the 
antnracite  region,  who  is  obliged  to  deal  with  such  surroundings,  is  simply  the 
crushing  power  between  the  railroad  company  and  the  miner? — ^A.  Yes;  I  under- 
stand, I  think,  what  vou  mean,  and  I  would  reply  to  that  something  like  this:  We 
are  between  two  millstones.  Men  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  can  not  see. 
It  is  impossible  for  them  to  conceive  how  some  collieries  right  there  are  making 
BO  much  more  time  than  we  are  making.  That  is  the  great  trouble.  The  result 
is  they  are  full  of  emplovees  all  the  time.  If  there  is  a  scarcity  of  employees,  it 
is  witn  the  individuals  wno  can  not  give  as  much  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  said  the  railroads  made  a  price  for  the  month  of 
May  just  lately.  How  do  you  know  the  price  thesr  obtain  for  that;  do  they  make 
you  a  written  statement? — ^A.  They  make  us  a  written  statement.  In  some  con- 
tracts there  are  provisions  by  which,  if  you  desire  it,  you  can  get  the  president  to 
swear  to  it,  but  that  clause  is  in  but  very  few.    It  does  not  make  any  difference. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqtjhar.)  Even  if  yon  knew  yon  wonld  have  no  remedy. — A. 
That  is  the  point;  we  have  no  remedy;  and  the  moment  we  get  in  a  qnarrel  with 
them  we  strain  the  situation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Does  the  price  for  which  your  coal  is  sold  to  the  con- 
sumers by  the  companies  who  carry  it  from  the  mine  to  the  market  determine 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  mining  it?— A.  Yes;  due  to  the  fact  that  we  in  turn  are 
governed  by  what  they  pay  for  mining,  and  they  govern  that  themselves,  so  we 
are  right  in  their  hands  all  the  time.  Suppose  we  attempted  to  run  a  rate  scale  5 
per  cent  below  them,  of  course  we  woula  expect  that  our  men  would  strike  at 
once.  That  is  a  policy  that  is  carried  out  in  all  regions  there.  We  follow  and 
agree  to  pav  about  the  same  as  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  and 
Lehigh  valley;  whatever  they  pay  we  feel  satisfied,  whether  we  make  or  break 
by  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  I  understand  that  these  railroad  companies  that 
own  their  own  mines,  work  their  mines  more  days  than  mines  are  worked  which 
are  owned  by  other  people? — ^A.  They  do;  and  under  what  they  consider  a  fair 
adjustment  of  capacity.  We  had  two  collieries  placed  on  a  certain  line — ^Dela- 
ware and  Hudson — connected  with  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western;  now 
these  companies  understand  each  other.  We  made  at  these  two  collieries  108 
days,  while  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  collieries  averaged  a  little  over,  I  think,  200. 

Q.  Nearly  double?— A.  They  fixed  the  percentage,  and,  as  I  say,  they  get  the 
great  majority  in  the  division  of  cars. 

Q.  You  think  it  impracticable  to  allow  mines  to  run  their  full  cax>acity?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  There  is  not  sufficient  consumption? — ^A.  I  think  the  market  took  about 
48,000,000  tons.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  take  a  little  over  45,000,000  this 
year.  About  one-third  of  the  coal-producing  properties  or  companies  engaged 
m  the  anthracite  business  in  the  State  are  in  tne  same  situation  as  ourselves. 

Q.  And  the  otiier  two-thirds  are  connected  with  the  railroads? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  mention  that  the  average  working  days  in  the 
anthracite  re^on  last  year  was  142  days?— A.  That  is  what  it  actually  was,  coxmt- 
ing  all  the  mmes  in  the  anthracite  region — a  total  of  874. 

Q.  Can  you  ffive  the  averas^  wages  of  the  mine  workers? — ^A.  Yes.  Six  cars 
is  supi)osed  to  be  a  day's  worK.  That  is  the  allotment.  They  have  agreed  upon 
that. 

<).  (By  Mr.  Philufs.)  Stote  how  much  is  held  by  the  cars  that  are  used  in  the 
mines. — ^A.  They  will  run  from  1|  to  2  tons;  tiiey  differ  in  size  in  different  col- 
lieries, and  that  has  been  in  vogue  for,  I  suppose,  80  years.  Finally,  the  men 
agreed  among  themselves  in  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  regions  that  they 
would  not  load  over  6  cars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  they  paid  by  the  ton  or  car?— A.  Both.  In  our 
case  wepay  them  by  the  car     They  are  x>aid  both  ways. 

Q.  What  is  the  ruling  price  by  the  car?~-A.  Well,  those  cars  range,  I  would 
say,  from  75  cents  to  $1.!^;  that  is,  running  from  li  to  2  tons.  Of  course,  very 
much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  vein.  For  mining  in  a  4-foot  vein  we  have  to 
pay  a  little  more  than  for  mining  in  a  thicker  vein,  with  less  impurities. 

Q.  The  average  wages  of  miners  in  your  district-— the  day's  work  is  6  cars;  the 
fellow  who  helps  gets  one-third;  suppose  this  is  $1  a  car;  he  will  get  $2,  and  the 
other  fellow  gets  |4,  and  he  buys  all  tools  and  supplies  out  of  that;  so  that  while 
the  laborer  is  making  |2  the  mmer  is  supposed  to  make  about  $2.50  or  pretty  close 
to  that? — ^A.  Of  course,  you  have  to  ture  the  eenerfd  average  to  ^et  at  it,  for 
different  mines  differ  in  price.  It  is  very  hard.  In  some  places  it  is  conlxact 
labor;  some  places  day  work,  and  in  some  places  instead  of  working  days  full 
time  they  work  5  or  6  hours;  so  you  can  reduce  it  in  proportion.  That  is  a  great 
drawback.  Failure  to  bring  about  full  time  should  be  adjusted  so  that  employees 
of  the  anthracite  region,  about  160,000,  should  be  considered  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  conditions  of  the  coal  trade,  and  if  they  all  worked  about  the  same  time,  even 
for  only  142  instead  of  200  and  250  days,  they  would  be  much  better  satisfied  with 
their  condition. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  the  transportation  comx>anies  fix  a  price  to  the  con- 
sumer^— ^A.  Fix  the  price  to  the  consumer.  There  are  individual  operators  who 
are  shipping  where  there  are  two  or  three  mines  connected  with  a  i)articular  road, 
and  putting  the  coal  on  the  market.  You  can  hardly  say  coal  companies  fix  the 
price — ^indirectly  they  do. 


Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Substentially?— A.  Yes. 


^  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  the  independent  operator  sends  his  product  to 
the  market  by  one  of  the  railroads  of  the  mining  combination,  is  the  competition 
in  the  market  concUiatory  between  the  two,  or  does  the  independent  operator,  by 
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force,  have  to  sell  at  t'le  rates  laid  down? — ^A.  Yes,  they  must;  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  capacity  of  production  is  20,000,000  tons  more  than  the  demand  of  the 
market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batghford.)  Does  the  variation  in  market  prices  affect  the  cost  of 
transportation? — ^A.  Transportation  has  been  the  same  for  years. 

S.  If  the  transportation  company  practically  fixes  the  price  to  the  constmier 
always  receives  10  mills  per  mile  for  transportation,  is  there  or  not  an  incen- 
tive on  their  part  to  keep  the  mines  running,  though  they  know  they  are  dispos- 
ing of  the  product  at  ruinous  prices? — A.  Exactly;  that  is  correct.  They  carry, 
say.  thirty  million.  Suppose  tney  lose  $1,000,000  this  year  on  coal  mines;  if  they 
make  four  or  five  million  on  their  roads  through  keeping  up  their  rate,  they  can 
afford  it.  They  would  be  the  gainer.  The  j<reat  trouble,  as  we  see  it,  is  this: 
that  it  is  constantly  curtailing  the  market  for  anthracite  coal,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  can  not  get  |5  for  coal  as  we  did  years  ago,  since  bituminous  increased 
to  such  an  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  these  large  transportation  companies 
own  and  control  both  the  rail  and  water  transportation? — ^A.  Well,  they  do  in 
this  way,  that  we  have  no  method  of  getting  it  to  the  water  except  over  these 
lines;  hence  they  control  the  whole  situation. 


Q.  Do  not  they  own  their  own  line  of  carriers? — A.  They  do,  largely, 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Has  this  question  ever  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Ck)mmerce  dJommission,  the  fact  that  the  railroads  charge 
for  one  coal  a  higher  price  than  for  another? — ^A.  Yes,  but  they  claimed  they 
had  not  the  power  to  regulate  it;  that  they  need  more  power  in  order  to  regulate 
freif^ht  rates.  Cox  Bros.  &  Co.  sued  the  Lehigh  Valley.  The  commission  said, 
callmg  the  case  up,  that  while  it  had  power  to  say  when  a  rate  was  excessive,  and 
it  could  name  a  rate  that  was  reasonable,  it  had  not  the  power  to  enforce  it;  so  the 
result  of  the  suit  was  placing  Cox  Bros.  &  Co.  where  they  were  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  It  seems  from  your  testimony  that  the  independent  pro- 
ducers, constituting  one-third,  to  which  class  you  belong,  are  almost  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  two-thirds  who  have  connection  with  the  transportation  com- 
X>anies.    Is  that  so? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  why  do  they  permit  any  of  your  coal  to  go  to  the  market?— A.  The 
only  reason  I  can  assign  is  that  that  would  be  too  flagrant  a  violation  of  decency; 
that  could  not  stand. 

Q.  They  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  that? — ^A.  Yes,  except  a  greater  i)ower 
steps  in  under  such  a  radical  situation  and  helps  us. 

Q.  You  mean  Oovemment  control? — ^A.  The  Interstate  C!ommerce  O)mmis8ion 
should  be  given  x>ower  sufficient  to  regulate  these  thines. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  I  suppose  you  would  be  entitled  to  cars,  and 
the  question  would  be  whether  the  railroads  were  able  to  furnish  the  cars? — A. 
Well,  you  could  go  along  the  lines  and  find  thousands  of  cars  resting  in  different 
freight  yards;  we  ask  them  for  cars  and  they  will  write  us  that  they  are  short  of 
cars  just  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  has  been  your  experience  in  regard  to  rail- 
road companies  justifying  themselves  in  discriminating  against  any  oi)erator  by 
refusing  him  cars? — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  ordinarily,  what  to  say  to  that;  of  course, 
it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than,  *'  We  have  the  whip  and  we  will  use  it  to  the 
extent  we  think  best  in  our  own  interests.** 

Q.  Can  they  always  advance  reasons  rather  difficult  to  disprove? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 
Of  course,  there  is  very  little  honor  among  those  larger  companies.  They  want 
to  regulate  and  will  regulate  this  product.  Of  course,  thev  avoid  and  evade  the 
truth  very  often  in  order  to  avoid  getting  in  trouble,  you  know.  But  we  know," 
through  experience,  about  how  these  things  go.  We  are  simply  in  the  hands  of 
the  coal-carrying  companies  who  have  large  interests  in  coal  mines.  If  we  go 
into  a  fight  with  them  the  first  thing  you  kaow  they  knock  down  coal  half  a  dol- 
lar a  ton.  Suppose  they  lose  $100,000  in  a  fight,  you  never  see  them  knock  down 
rates  on  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Freights  have  never  changed?— A.  It  is  in  their  power, 
in  other  words,  to  run  their  coal  mines  at  a  loss  and  make  a  magnificent  profit  on 
their  railroads;  and  that  will  close  every  one  of  the  independent  operators.  You 
see  the  situation.  It  is  in  the  power  of  these  coal-carrying  companies  who  own 
coal  mines  and  railroads,  which  cany  coal  to  the  tide  as  well  as  to  the  lakes,  to 
close  up  every  independent  operator  m  this  way.  They  can  so  reduce  the  profits 
on  coal  and  keep  up  freight  rates  that  they  can  lose  the  profit  on  their  coal  and 
yet  make  a  magnificent  profit  on  their  roads.  That  is  the  situation.  It  is  due  to 
excessive  freight  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  an  injury  to  the  coal  trade 
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from  every  standpoint,  excepting,  of  conrse,  that  of  thone  who  are  directly  profit- 
ing by  it,  to  have  coal  mines  owned  and  ox)erated  by  railroad  comi)anies?— -A.  Yes; 
it  IS  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  to  have  a  railroad  having  a  large  interest  in 
coal  mines  and,  through  that  railroad,  controlling  the  situation.  Those  railroads 
control  the  antlu*acite  region  absolutely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  This  power,  l^en,  which  you  are  speaking  about,  has 
been  so  absolute  that  it  has  enabled  them  to  gather  in  the  coal  mines  in  the  differ- 
ent regfions  there  at  a  comparatively  small  figure?— A.  Yes,  they  have  bought 
very  low.  Take  the  PhiladeMiia  and  Reading,  for  instance,  and  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western.  The  Beading,  for  instance,  owns  about  90,000  acres,  I 
should  say,  of  coal  territory.  Everv  foot  of  it  does  not  carry  coal,  but  it  is  in  the 
coal  fields  and  was  bought  for  coal  lands  and  bought  very  cheaply.  Now  thev  are 
operating  on  from  15,000  to  20,000  acres.  Of  course  they  pay  a  royalty  on  all  the 
rest— on  the  unmined  coal.  That  means  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  paid  in  advance  as  royalty  for  coal  which  probably  will  not  be  mined  in 
50  years  from  now.  They  never  could  do  that  except  by  liaving  an  excessive  rate 
on  something;  and  the  freight  rates  keep  it  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.T  Do  they  own  the  surface?— A.  In  most  cases  they  do; 
in  some  cases  they  do  not;  out  they  own  the  coal,  and  that  is  equal  to  controlling 
the  situation.  You  often  see  it  reported  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  lost 
$200,000  or  1800,000  last  month.  Whatever  it  may  be,  under  the  conditions  it  is 
not  surprising  at  aH.  What  they  are  paying  for  this  undeveloped  territory — ^taxes 
and  everything — ^makes  their  fixed  charges  enormous.  If  you  are  operating  an 
acre  ana  have  4  or  6  acres  that  you  are  doing  nothing  with,  and  the  acre  must 
carry  it  all,  you  see  you  lose  money.  When  you  see  it  reported  that  they  have  lost 
money,  tiiat  is  true;  it  is  true  that  the  fixed  charges,  due  to  the  policy  adopted 
of  getting  everything  that  they  can  get  hold  of,  make  it  heavy  on  the  portion  they 
are  oi)erating. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Otjen.)  If  they  were  operating  it  all  they  would  not  be 
losing  money? — ^A.  That  would  be  very  different.  That  is  an  extreme  case,  when 
I  speak  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  operating  a  small  proportion  of  the  prop- 
erty compared  with  the  portion  that  is  undeveloi)ed. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  question  of 
taxing,  such  as  has  been  proposed  in  some  of  the  States? — ^A.  Not  very  much.  Of 
course  the  rule  is  to  tax  these  properties  in  different  counties  at  different  valua- 
tions. Whether  that  is  equitable  all  around  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  can 
simply  say  what  the  ordinary  colliery  tax  is  now — about  $2,000,  open  and  devel- 
oped: and  there  are  374  of  these,  and  a  very  laree  territory  undeveloped.  What 
that  taxation  is  based  on  in  different  counties  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  subject  simply  to  the  county  assessors? — ^A.  Yes. 
In  some  cases  they  regulate  them  upon  the  number  of  feet  in  thickness.  Suppose 
there  are  five  veins  and  in  those  five  veins  there  is  80  feet  of  coal,  they  then 
place  a  valuation  on  the  coal  per  foot  in  thickness.  Other  places  they  take  it  per 
acre  without  regard  to  the  thickness  of  the  vein.  That  depends  entirely  ux)on 
the  commissioners  or  assessors,  or  the  policy  which  they  adopt  in  different  coun- 
ties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  You  are  sx)eaking  of  the  coal  which  is  undeveloped? — 
A.  Yes,  generally.  Suppose  you  take  the  assessment  of  25  acres  of  unminea  coal. 
So  much  is  assessed  on  the  plant.  They  rate  those  anywhere  from  twenty  to 
forty  thousand,  then  so  much  per  foot  in  thickness  on  the  unmined  coal.  In  our 
county  they  make  the  assessment  every  3  years.  In  the  third  year  the  engineer 
goes  over  the  map  with  the  commissioner,  and  usually  the  maps  are  sworn  to,  and 
they  make  the  deduction. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Otjen.)  Have  you  had  any  strikes  in  your  region  in  the 
last  few  years? — A.  No  general  strike;  some  small  local  matters;  nothing  general 
since  1877. 

O,  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  have  been  the  economic  results  of  strikes  and 
lockouts? — ^A.  There  is  nothing  about  that  that  you  do  not  know — ^the  physical 
suffering  to  the  employees,  etc. ;  to  employers,  loss  of  business  and  profits;  to  the 
community  at  large,  restriction  of  business  and  tendency  to  violate  laws,  gener- 
ally started  by  men  who  have  no  families.  That  we  find.  As  to  boycott  or 
blacklist,  we  have  very  little  of  that.  They  have  had  more  of  that  in  the  central 
coal  region. 

Picketing  and  xiatrolling  is  usually  done  by  police,  who  guard  and  protect  prox>- 
erty.  Besults  are  influenced  through  conferences,  with  the  view  of  mutual 
nnaerstandings,  the  hiring  of  workers  who  are  nonsympathetic  with  strikes,  and 
the  closing  of  works  untu  the  old  employees  seek,  from  poverty,  their  places. 
Sympathetic  strikes  are  frequently  known  to  aid  the  original  strikes. 
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Q.  What  have  yon  to  say  on  the  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor  tmder  con- 
tract or  otherwise? — ^A.  There  is  no  toreign  labor  under  contract  in  the  anthra- 
cite region  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  nationality  preyails  in  your  mine? — ^A.  There  has  been  a  great  change 
in  that  region.  Formeriy  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh  predominated.  There  is  now 
a  very  large  per  cent  of  Hun^^arians,  Polanders,  and  Italians — ^the  three  races  that 
have  come  into  the  anthracite  region  in  and  about  Scranton.  Ordinanly,  you 
might  say  those  two  first-named  nationalities  predominate. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjsn.)  Have  they  come  in  gradually,  individually,  or 
have  they  been  brought  in  in  numbers? — ^A.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
attempt  to  bring  them  in  wholesale.  They  come  in  with  the  train  to-day  and 
to-morrow  they  go  to  work.  That  has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  in  some  col- 
leries  they  predominate.  In  some  colleries  they  have  scarcely  any  miners  outside 
of  those  two  nationalities.  But  that  occurs  more  frequently  in  out-of-the-way 
^[aces,  where  they  have  a  few  houses  put  up  and  where  they  are  huddled  in. 
The  other  nationalities  will  not  do  that,  so  they  get  a  large  number  in  the  smaller 
places  who  will  put  up  with  inconveniences.  That  class  goes  into  places  where 
the  other  class  will  not  go. 

Q.  What  classes  are  those?—- A.  Poles^  Huns,  and  Italians.  There  axe  a  few 
Swedes,  but  not  so  many.  Those  predominate  in  certain  collieries.  In  the  anthra- 
cite region,  as  a  whole,  the  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Germans,  taken  together,  form  the 
predominant  element. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  those  people  make  as  good  miners  as  those  that 
originally  inhabited  your  region? — ^A.  TTot  as  good,  as  a  whole.  Of  course,  you 
will  find  once  in  a  while  a  Swede  or  an  Italian  who  makes  a  pretty  good  miner. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  as  good  as  the  others? — ^A.  Nothing  to  compare. 

^.  What  are  the  influences  of  importation  of  miners  under  contract? — ^A.  I 
think  it  is  detrimental.  There  is  no  lack  of  laborers  in  this  country,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover. 

As  to  wages  and  methods  of  payment — I  remember  at  one  time  our  State  passed 
a  law  that  left  it  optional  to  pay  every  2  weeks  or  every  month.  Some  liked  the 
2- weeks  arrangement.  We  ratner  inclined  toward  it,  but  the  great  majoritypre- 
ferred  the  monthly  arrangement,  and  I  am  free  to  say  we  did  ourselves.  That 
class  of  laborers  must  have  a  day,  or  2  or  8,  you  know,  after  pay  day;  and  if  they 
had  their  pay  twice  a  week  there  would  be  the  same  condition  to  contend  with. 
We  have  always  used  the  monthly  method,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  best,  due  to 
the  class  of  labor  employed  and  their  habits.  Those  x)eople  come  from  those  coun- 
tries where  they  have  10  holidays  to  our  1,  and  pay  day  is  practically  a  holiday 
with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Otjen.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  time  work,  piecework,  overtime 
work,  and  task  work? — ^A.  For  time  work  we  pay  a  certain  rate  per  day  of  10 
hours;  for  piecework,  a  rate  or  price  mutually  agreed  upon;  for  overtime,  usually 
one  and  one-half  rate  of  time  work;  no  task  work.  We  do  not  use  the  sliding  or 
the  minimum  wage  scale  in  that  region.  We  do  not  issue  store  orders,  nor  do  we 
have  fines  and  penalties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  a  system  of  store  orders  in  your  State?— A. 
There  is  what  are  called  stores  connected  with  the  company,  or  some  individual 
connected  with  the  company.  As  to  their  method  of  dealing,  doing  their  business, 
I  do  not  know;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think.  Years  ago  the  Reading,  for 
instance,  used  to  issue  store  orders.  I  have  seen  them.  But  up  there  we  never 
had  such  a  thing.  I  have  known  the  Reading  to  issue  orders  for  payment  to  their 
men. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjbn.)  Do  they  now? — A.  No;  there  has  been  nothing 
of  the  kind  for  some  time. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  the  men  owning  the  mines  there  erect  tenements 
rent  them  to  the  employees,  or  are  the  tenants  free  to  ^o  where  they  can 
shelter  themselves? — ^A.  On,  yes;  i)erfectly.  The  great  trouble  is  they  want  those 
houses.  For  instance ,  we  have  46  or  48  houses  at  a  colliery,  and  the  great  trouble 
is — ^if  we  had  a  hundred  I  guess  they  would  fill  them.  There  are  houses  around, 
but  they  get  them  of  us  a  little  bit  cheaper.  For  instance,  an  individual  would 
charge  |8  for  a  house  where  we  give  them  a  house  and  a  ton  of  coal  every  month 
for  $6.  That  is  just  about  what  we  charge  them  for  a  house  and  coal.  There  are 
many  instances  of  the  kind.  I  do  not  know  that  many  give  them  coal,  but  that  is 
the  way  we  do.  Others,  again,  charge  them  so  much  and  the  men  pay  for  their 
coal.    There  is  a  great  inclination  among  the  employers  to  put  up  more  houses. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  the  miners  are  free  to  hire  tenements  elsewhere? — A.  Oh, 
they  do;  we  have  them  everywhere,  you  know.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  ever 
erected  a  house  except  at  the  sx>ecial  request  of  the  men.  We  have  in  our  colliery 
now  men  who  want  us  to  put  up  10  or  12  houses,  but  we  would  prefer  them  to 
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have  their  own  honses,  becanse  they  make  better  employees,  become  steadier  and 
more  stable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  What  is  the  condition  of  tenement  honses  generally  in 
the  anthracite  region  as  to  sanitarv  conditions,  rooms,  etc.? — ^A.  I  confess  that 
perhaps  they  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be;  conld  not  be  for  the  money.  If  we 
pnt  np  a  honse  a  little  more  costly  and  asked  a  little  more,  they  would  take  the 
smaller  honse.    Usnally  two  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  and  a  waui  shanty  ontside. 


Q.  One  story  or  two?— A.  Two  usually. 


Two  rooms  downstairs  and  two  up? — ^A.  Well,  no;  they  divide  up  into  about 
f  oiur  sleeping  rooms  in  two  laree  rooms  downstairs. 

9*  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  If  you  put  up  more  expensive  tenements  at  a  higher 
price,  they  would  probably  take  these  cheaper  ones  m  preference? — ^A.  I  think  for 
the  last  few  years  that  is  about  right.  I  do  not  believe  to-day  that  our  men  could 
live  and  pay  much  more  rent,  because  they  are  not  able  to  work  full  time,  because 
of  the  condition  of  the  market.  The  conditions  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  are 
very  bad.  When  a  lot  of  these  foreigners  go  into  these  houses,  you  may  find  one 
little  family  that  is  clean  and  nice,  and  right  adjoining  it  there  is  the  essence  of 
filth. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjbn.)  How  do  the  tenement  houses  owned  by  other 
people  rent  usually?— A.  The  average  houses  of  the  other  parties  are  a  shade  bet- 
ter, average  better,  but  they  charge  much  more.  I  was  just  speaking  about  ten- 
ement houses.  Different  compames  have  different  methods.  We  prefer  not  to 
have  a  single  company  house  around  the  collieries.  It  is  true  we  have  bought 
collieries  t&t  had  those  houses,  but  very  few  were  put  up  by  ourselves.  We  have 
substituted  some  for  those  burned  down,  two  or  three  or  four  of  them,  from  time 
to  time,  and  we  charge  our  employees  (6  a  month  for  the  house  rent  and  a  ton  of 
coal,  funiished  whenever  they  want  it,  once  a  month.  Whatever  they  buy  over 
that  ton  of  coal  they  pay  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  I  understood  that  you  said  the  company  had  no 
stores?— A.  No.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  stores  which  parties  interested  with  us 
are  running;  and  many  wUl  call  them  company  stores — ^you  know  how  that  is — 
but  the  company  has  not  a  single  dollar  in  any  store. 

Q  Are  those  i)arties  related  with  the  mining  companies  in  any  business  way? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  in  certain  things  they  are;  probably  may  be  connected  in  some  busi- 
ness way,  but  I  do  not  know  anyuiing  about  it— different  stockholders. 

Q.  Does  the  mining  company  deduct  from  the  miners'  wages,  in  such  cases, 
bills  contracted  in  the  store? — ^A.  In  our  case,  so  far  as  the  coal  company  is  con- 
cerned, the  store  company  asks  permission  to  do  that.  What  we  told  them  was 
this:  That  if  they  would  get  the  consent  of  the  men  in  writing  that  they  wanted 
it  we  would  do  it,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  they  entered  into  the  contract 
with  the  company.  I  mean  that  where  they  had  it  in  writing  we  allowed  deduc- 
tions to  be  made. 

Q.  How  do  you  regard  the  influence  of  the  company  store  on  the  trade  as  a 
whole;  do  you  regard  it  as  something  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  trade? — ^A.  To 
a  lar^e  per  cent  of  the  employees  it  is  probably  beneficial,  but  to  the  families, 
which  is  the  larger  per  cent,  I  question  very  much  whether  they  are  benefited 
or  not. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  some  cases  prices  in  the  company  stores  for  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  are  extreme? — ^A.  That  has  been  so,  and  is  so  in  certain  places  yet;  but 
in  our  community,  for  instance,  now,  there  are  hundreds  of  stores  in  a  big  city 
there,  and  they  can  not  do  it,  you  know.  They  have  to  go  pretty  near  the  rate. 
They  say  that  this  company  and  that  company  are  crowding  their  men,  or  some 
official  of  the  comi>any,  or  either  the  store  or  tenement;  that  they  will  get  a  few 
cents  more  on  this  or  that. 

Q.  It  mostly  rules  where  there  is  no  outside  competition,  if  at  all?— A.  Yes;  you 
will  find  collieries  located  in  the  interior  some  place  where  they  have  not  comx>e- 
tition.    I  presume  there  is  a  little  advantage  taken  in  that  way. 

Q.  Where  one  operator  has  a  store,  and  resorts  to  these  extreme  measures,  and 
a  neighboring  oi)erator  gets  the  same  mining  prices,  same  rate  of  transportation, 
as  well  as  his  product  at  the  same  prices  as  tne  man  who  is  keeping  the  store,  is 
the  latter  not  at  a  disadvantage  in  disposing  of  the  product  as  comx>ared  with  the 
other  fellow? — A.  Yes;  the  storekeeper,  wherever  he  may  be,  has  a  little  advantage. 

Q.  And  if  it  comes  to  a  question  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  man  without 
the  store  would  have  to  close  hia  mine?— A.  The  man  with  the  store  would  have 
a  little  advantage. 

«^.  Would  you  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  man  without  the  store  would  have 
to  go  out  of  business? — ^A.  If  either  had  to  get  out,  he  would  have  to  get  out  first, 
I  suppose. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  is  powder  famished  to  the  miners;  by  the  keg, 
nsnally? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  it  would  cost  these  storekeepers  or  miners  by  the  whole- 
sale?— ^A.  The  storekeepers  never  buy  powder.  The  company  furnishes  all  the 
powder.    We  buy  that. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  what  you  can  get  it  for  at  wholesale,  by  the  keg? — 
A.  Wh^,  1  declare  I  do  not  know.    There  has  been  a  little  change  in  that  price. 

Q.  Is  it  about  90  cents? — ^A.  No;  they  had  it  at  $1.50,  then  thev  made  it  $1.40  or 
$1.35.  I  think  the  price  is  $1.25.  But  it  is  lower  in  the  Schuylkill  region.  You 
were  pretty  nearly  right. 

Q.  Ninety  cents? — ^A.  Itis$l.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Our  information  is  they  charge  the  miners  $2.50  a  keg,  and  they  get  it  for 
$1.20  a  keg. — ^A.  This  arrangement  is  nearly  25  years  old.  They  were  trying  to 
get  $1  a  car  for  mining  in  that  region.  They  wanted  two  things:  First,  $1  a  car; 
and  they  wanted  a  g^iarantee  from  the  company  that  they  would  never  advance 
the  price  of  powder  over  $8.  They  compromised,  and  the  comixany  agreed  not  to 
advance  over  $8  for  powder,  no  matter  what  it  was,  and  it  ran  up  to  $3.25,  but 
they  never  raised  it.  The  miners  got  the  same  and  the  companies  never  changed 
the  price,  and  never  changed  the  price  per  car,  but  they  have  lowered  the  x)ow- 
der.  That  is  the  old  agreement,  under  which  they  had  a  right  to  do  that;  1877 
was  the  date  of  that  a^eement. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Are  there  any  mines  operated  there  where  they 
require  the  employees  to  buy  at  the  company  store? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  I  could 
not  tell  you  about  that.  I  suppose  there  are  some  probably  unreasonable,  dom- 
ineering foremen  or  superintendents  who  take  advanti^e  of  circumstances  all 
through.  I  think  there  is  much  trouble  brought  about  by  overbearing,  domineer- 
ing officials. 

Q.  Where  the  company  collects  or  allows  the  amount  to  be  deducted  for  the 
employees,  do  the  stores  pay  them  a  commission? — ^A.  I  have  heard  that  they  col- 
lect for  a  given  per  cent,  say  5  to  10  per  cent;  that  I  have  heard.  What  is  the 
question  23? 

Q.  (By  Mr.C.J.BLA.RRis.)  What  would  you  say  is  the  influence  of  organized 
labor  on  wages?— A.  I  should  sav  little,  ii  any.  My  impression  is  that  it  has 
given  wages  greater  stability  ana  steadiness,  due  to  the  fact  that  companies  do 
not  want  to  enter  into  controversies  all  the  time  with  the  men;  and  where  they 
have  been  organized  they  have  been  able  perhaps  to  regulate  things,  I  believe,  a 
little  steadier  than  before  we  had  organized  labor.  The  increase  and  decrease  of 
numbers  employed  I  do  not  think  has  had  much  to  do  with  it.  I  think  it  has  given 
it  a  little  steadier  line.  That  has  been  my  experience,  as  I  say,  in  the  anthracite 
coal  region. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Has  the  social  condition  of  labor  in  your  regplon 
in  the  last  fifty  years  improved? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  better  now  than  it  was  some  years  ago? — A.  It  depends  upon  what  you 
mean  by  better.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  are  making  more  money  out 
of  mining.  The  community,  outside  of  these  later  comers,  has  become  more 
refined.  Their  families  are  getting  on  better.  They  are  educated  much  better 
than  they  were;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  social  condition  of  those  who  have 
been  in  that  country  nas  improved.  They  are  more  refined.  I  do  not  say  they 
get  more  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Ratohford.)  Do  you  think  they  are  spending  what  they  do  make 
more  judiciously? — ^A.  Yes.    I  tnink  that  part  is  due  to  the  public  school. 

Q.  What  is  the  social  condition  of  this  class  of  miners  that  you  spoke  of  a  little 
while  ago  from  the  southern  countries  of  Europe?— A.  We  can  simply  express  it 
in  a  word;  that  is,  as  we  look  at  it.  They  do  not  seem  to  measure  up  to  the 
standard  of  cleanliness  and  law  abiding  as  the  older  people  do.  I  think  tnere  has 
been  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Germans,  which  largely 
predominate  in  the  anthracite  region. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  these  later  comers  tend  to  show  improve- 
ment after  they  have  been  here  a  while? — A.  Yes.  At  a  place  called  Nanticoke, 
where  the  Poles  predominate — quite  a  number  of  Hungarians  and  some  Italians, 
but  the  Poles  predominate — those  that  have  been  there  a  number  of  years  catch 
on  gradually  to  American  ideas,  and  their  children — ^probably  the  superintendent 
there  can  tell  you  about  those  things.  He  says  that  they  are  oust  begninning  to  set 
anxious  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  they  are  gradually  becoming  edu- 
cated; but  of  course  they  have  not  advanced  to  the  standards  of  these  others  yet. 
The  worst  thing  we  find  is  their  filthiness.  They  will  not  keep  themselves  clean. 
I  am  speaking  generally.    Of  course  there  are  exceptions. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  emi)loyoe3.    There  nave  been  odd  spells  when  the 
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market  was  very  dnll,  but  generally  speaking  there  is  no  excess  to-day  in  the 
anthracite  region  of  employees.  We  wonld  be  glad  to  hire  100  or  150  to-day  or 
to-morrow  if  we  conld.  I  am  speaking  of  certain  collieries.  Where  they  are  sur- 
ronnded  or  near  a  large  town  it  makes  it  easier.  But  where  the  collieries  are 
located  a  little  farther  from  a  large  town  it  is  harder  to  get  them.  They  are  like 
all  others,  yon  know,  drifting  toward  a  large  town. 

Q.  That  would  be  only  for  a  part  of  the  year — employment  with  you? — ^A. 
The  wa^  are  not  so  bad.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  complaint  on  them. 
Everythmg  would  be  reasonably  smooth  if  the  production  was  not  so  great. 

Q.  If  there  were  more  days  of  labor? — J^.  If  the  consumjjtion  was  nearly  eaual 
to  the  production,  which  it  is  not.    It  is  only  about  two-thirds,  and  hardly  that. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  you  could  employ  a  hundred  or  two  more  men 
would  like  to  do  it.  That  would  indicate  that  you  are  not  getting  out  a  pro- 
duction that  you  could  not  dispose  of.  Is  that  so? — A.  1  could  put  those  men  to 
work  outside  of  the  breaker.  But  I  am  speaking  of  miners.  In  this  class  that 
come  over  there  are  very  few  miners.  They  have  to  go  in  and  load  coal,  and 
^adually  be  educated  to  it  that  way.  I  am  now  referring  to  localities  where  it 
IS  not  fully  developed.  This  colliery  is  right  on  the  line  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson.  While  we  have  houses  there,  they  prefer  to  drift  to  the  larger  towns. 
I  am  only  speaking  of  particular  cases.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  excess  to-day. 
I  saw  it  stated  in  one  oi  our  papers  here  the  other  day  that  it  was  doubtful  if  we 
would  not  be  short  of  hands.  We  are  only  workmg  a  short  time  now.  The 
consumers  won't  buy  until  they  need  the  coal,  anyhow. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Are  there  any  children  employed  in  the  mine? — 
A.  Yes,  of  course;  under  the  law  we  can  not  employ  them  m  the  mines  under  14 
years  of  age.  We  can  not  employ  them  outside  under  12  years  of  age — ^in  the 
breaker,  for  instance. 

(j.  And  the  law  is  enforced,  usually — ^it  is  lived  up  to? — A.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  is,  pretty  generally,  though  it  may  not  be  lived  up  to  as  it  should.  If  a 
little  bpy  comes  and  asks  for  work ,  if  he  is  going  to  work  outside  we  will  ask  him 
how  old  he  is.  Of  course,  if  he  says  he  is  12  when  he  is  not,  and  it  is  doubtful, 
we  tell  him  he  must  bring  a  note  from  his  father,  showing  his  age.  If  he  says 
he  is  12  then  he  takes  his  chances,  and  not  us.  We  are  obliged  to  do  that  under 
our  State  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Whose  duty  is  it  to  enforce  the  laws  with  reference 
to  the  employment  of  children? — ^A.  The  mine  inspector's.  There  are  8  or  10 
mine  inspectors  in  the  anthracite  region.  They  are  employed  at  the  rate  of  about 
$3,000  a  year  for  a  given  number  of  mines,  and  it  is  their  business  to. make 
inquiries  and  do  their  duty. 

Q.  Can  you  state  in  a  general  way,  and  as  fully  as  you  care  to,  as  to  the  work 
of  this  mine-inspection  department? — ^A.  I  should  say  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  really  giving  their  attention  honestly  to  do  all  they  can  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  mine-regulation  act  under  which  they  are  acting.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  that  are  not  giving  the  attention  they  should,  just  the  same  as  any 
other  line.  You  have  all  sorts  of  cases.  It  is  their  duty  under  the  act  to  visit 
the  mine  at  least  once  a  month. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  their  insx>ection  is  impartial,  or  is  there 
a  kmdness  sometimes  shown  to  the  operator? — ^A.  I  have  sometimes  thought  so, 
but  generally  speaking  the  majority  of  them  are  conscientious  and  try  to  do  the 
fair  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  it  come  to  your  notice,  the  claim  that  is  so  fre- 
quently made  with  reference  to  the  mine-inspection  department,  that  politics 
enters  into  the  branch  of  inspection  entirely  too  much? — ^A.  I  think  there  is  some 
truth  in  that;  that  there  is  a  little  too  much  politics.  Of  course,  there  is  another 
factor;  oftentimes  corporations  use  their  innuence  for  some  person,  and  I  think 
perhaps  the  average  man  will  not  be  quite  so  severe  where  a  corporation  has  aided 
nim  a  little.  I  think  that  is  another  factor  which  is  sometimes  detrimental  to 
the  man's  being  absolutely  free  to  carry  out  his  inspections. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Are  there  frequent  changes  in  the  inspectors? — ^A.  No; 
they  are  passed  througH  a  regular  examination;  supposed  to  be  an  impartial 
examination,  like  all  other  examinations.  The  highest,  if  the  thing  is  fair,  is 
appointed.  He  is  appointed  for  5  years;  that  is,  he  is  recommended  by  the  board 
or  examiners  to  the  governor,  who  appoints  upon  this  recommendation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  rule  or  principle  of  competency  usually  or 
always  roUowod  in  the  selection  of  these  inspectors?— A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  That  would  seemingly  be  a  bad  influence  for  operators  and  miners  and 
property  involved. — A.  Through  some  influence  or  other  it  is  not  always  the  best 
qualified  man  who  is  placed  in  the  position. 
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(j.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  understand  that  yon  have  no  screens  in  the  anthra- 
cite region;  but  we  understand  there  is  a  system  there  that  the  miners  complain 
of  and  say  it  is  more  of  a  curse  to  them — ^to  use  their  language  and  adopt  their 
view  of  i1>— ^an  screens  in  the  bituminous  region,  and  that  is,  where  some  officer 
employed  by  the  operator  condemns  carload  after  carload  of  the  coal  which  has 
been  mined.  Perchance  some  impurities  have  gotten  into  it  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  smoke  being  so  thick  they  can  not  see.  Can  you  say  something 
about  that  dockage  system? — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  really  but  one  remedy  that  I  know 
of  to  cover  that.  As  long  as  mining  exists  you  know  the  miner  will  claim  that  he 
is  WTon^;fully  docked,  while  the  operator,  or  the  official  who  is  looking  after  that, 
will  claim  that  he  is  trying  to  do  what  is  right.  In  some  instances  the  men  will 
name  one  man  and  the  companjr  another,  and  they  will  agree  on  the  docking, 
and  even  then  they  will  have  difficulty  sometimes.  We  pay  you  so  much  per  ton 
for  every  ton  load  of  clean  coal  in  the  car.  If  they  could  all  agree  uj^on  a  scale 
that  worked  satisfactorily,  that  would  be  all  right,  because  every  load  is  weighed 
there  and  they  can  put  their  check  man  there  to  look  after  every  mine  car.  That 
is  done  and  a  record  is  kept  of  it,  and  they  get  credit  only  for  the  coal  that 
is  shipped.  That  is  the  chief  difficulty.  It  does  away  practically  with  docking 
to  a  great  extent.  I  know  where  it  was  offered  that  way  and  also  by  the  car,  and 
they  accepted  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar. )  Do  all  carriers  there  weigh  the  mining  cars? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  a  system  of  gauging  the  weight  of  the  car  itself  by  the  heaping- 
up  process? — A.  They  do  not  heap  them  up  so  much.  The  great  trouble  is,  where 
we  nave  paid  bjthe  ton  they  dia  heap  them.  Where  you  pay  by  the  car  the  car 
is  measured.  Where  the  rate  is  being  fixed  by  the  leveler  to  a  6-inch  topping  or 
ordinary  topping,  I  guess  you  will  find  they  are  the  same  all  over. 

<^.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  case  of  the  weighmaster  throwing  out  a  car 
entirely  because  it  was  not  up  to  this  heaping-up  measure? — A.  You  mean  the 
docking,  possibly.  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  cases.  Our  rule — ^I  think  it  is  of  a  fair 
avenu^  of  them — ^if  a  car  is  not  right  you  will  find  it  in  docking.  The  miner 
that  does  the  docking  is  some  person  familiar  with  coal  and  with  instructions. 
We  always  follow  that.  I  thiuK  the  docking  boss's  business  is  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  things  we  have  to  contend  with.  If  you  dock,  a  man  thinks  he  is 
wrongfully  docked;  if  you  do  not  dock,  he  will  throw  anything  into  the  car. 
Some  will;  I  do  not  mean  all.  I  can  hardly  say  about  what  is  the  best  in  the  dock- 
ing business.  We  say  to  the  docking  boss,  ^'  If  it  is  not  right,  dock  the  man;"  and 
we  ask  the  man  to  come  into  the  office  and  talk  it  over;  and  sometimes  we  sus- 
pend the  man.  Sometimes  the  man  is  wrongfully  suspended,  due  to  his  laborer's 
fault  in  loading  the  coal.  It  is  a  perplexing  question,  always  has  been,  to  get  the 
exact  center  of  it  and  know  the  equity  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  public-school  instruc- 
tion— wnether  it  is  of  the  proper  kind? — A.  Yes;  we  thmk  tne  public  schools  are 
admirable  through  that  region — wonderfully  improved.  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
school  conditions. 

Q.  Are  the  schools  efficient,  and  have  you  plenty  of  school  facilities? — ^A.  Oh, 
yes;  I  think  you  will  find  that  it  is  admirably  taken  care  of  through  the  region. 
As  to  public  libraries,  reading  rooms,  and  lyceums,  there  are  very  many  of  those, 
large  and  small.    That  is  properly  taken  care  of. 

As  to  the  earnings  of  capitial,  I  can  only  speak  of  mining.  As  to  the  cost  of 
railroads  and  the  purchase  of  mines,  originally,  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  any- 
thing now,  because  that  is  a  big  problem;  but  as  to  the  earnings  of  the  coal  oper- 
ators, I  think,  take  it  year  in  and  year  out,  we  will  always  have  3  or  4  months'  low 
prices;  but  generally,  I  should  say  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  take  it  through  and 
through  for  60  years.  I  am  simply  giving  the  average.  I  have  known  men  that 
have  made  25  per  cent.  I  have  kiiown  lots  of  men  that  have  lost  $50,000  to  $75,000 
a  year.  That  is  due  to  conditionH.  Sometimes  these  companies  get  to  running 
each  other  on  prices  and  it  does  not  take  long  to  make  a  knockdown  of  the  whole 
business.  I  remember  one  time  when  they  got  coal  down  to  $2.70.  We  put  in 
from  $5,000  to  $7,000  a  month  for  9  months  to  pay  the  men,  and  then  they  oegan 
to  come  to  a  better  understanding.  I  suppose  about  everybody  lost  about  all  tney 
got.    Those  are  extreme  cases  as  compared  with  other  lines  of  industry. 

^.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  there  any  laws  that  are  detrimental  to  the  pur- 
suit of  the  coal  business;  that  unnecessarily  hamper  you  in  your  business? — ^A. 
Laws  that  have  been  passed  have  been  beneficial  when  proposed  and  modified  by 
persons  who  understood  the  situation.  Sometimes  we  have  had  foolish  laws  that 
were  not  much  good  to  either  party,  but  by  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of 
somebody  representing  the  labor  side  and  another  party  representing  the  operator, 
we  generally  got  together.    The  mine-ventilating  act  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
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anthracite  region  particularly,  entailed  an  immense  cost  upon  a  good  many  of  ns; 
I  know  it  did  upon  us.  Probably  we  expended  at  least  $100,000  just  to  comply 
with  that  act;  and  yet  I  am  prepared  to  say,  after  many  ^ears  experience  with  it, 
that  I  believe  it  has  been  beneficial.  In  the  first  place,  m  the  mmin^  it  compels 
us  to  famish  3,300  cubic  feet  every  minute  for  every  50  men  in  the  mine.  If  you 
did  not  do  it,  there  would  be  a  total  stoppage  tlu'ough  smoke  and  impurities,  and 
in  deeper  mining  there  would  be  more  impurities,  gas  and  so  on,  to  contend  with. 
We  used  to  think  that  if  a  man  had  50,000  cubic  feet  of  air  in  a  mine  it  was  a  big 
thing.    Now  we  have  ^00,000,  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  beneficial. 

Cj.  Beneficial  to  both? — A.  Yes;  it  has  made  things  very  much  easier  for  the 
miners  and  laborers  in  the  mines,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that,  while  it  seemed  very 
hard  for  a  time,  years  have  demonstrated  to  me  that  it  has  been  a  very  good  thing 
for  all  concerned  and  a  good  thing  for  the  community. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  they  not  protect  the  operator  in  the  case  of  suits 
for  accidents  frequently? — ^A.  Yes;  it  provides  that  where  you  do  not  do  so  and  so, 
that  practically  the  companies  become  liable  almost  without  a  suit.  It  makes 
short  work  of  it.  For  not  complying  with  the  law  it  is  pretty  difficult  for  a  com- 
pany to  be  acquitted,  and  hence  we  all  now  would  rather  comply  with  the  law 
than  have  these  $5,000  and  $10,000  suits  for  neglect  to  comply  with  it;  and  to  that 
extent  I  think  the  provision  in  the  act  is  good;  besides  the  risk  of  being  prose- 
cuted and  having  the  suit  against  you  altogether.  Nine  out  of  10  of  the  opera- 
tors get  fair  play  in  the  courts  if  they  comply  with  the  law,  but  where  they  nave 
not  compliea  they  suffer.  In  the  mining  of  anthracite  coal — I  am  not  talking 
about  the  property,  the  land  purchased,  and  railroads  to  connect  them,  and  all 
that — ^but  in  the  mining  only  of  anthracite  coal  the  proportion  is  about  $112 ,000,000 
to  150,000  men.  That  is  about  the  proportion.  It  nuctuates  a  little  eiliier  way,  of 
course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  You  stated  that  the  operators  of  that  field  had  been 
contendmg  for  the  same  tonnage  rate  per  mile  for  the  transportation  of  anthra- 
cite coal  that  was  paid  for  the  transportation  of  bituminous,  a  reduction  of  10 
mills  per  mile  to  2^. — ^A.  Yes;  2f  is  the  rate  now — ^that  is  the  usual  rate. 

Q.  If  this  reduction  was  granted,  have  you  any  idea  what  that  7  or  7i  mills 
per  ton  would  amount  to  on  the  whole  product  of  your  field? — ^A.  The  output  of 
last  year  was  forty- three  millions.  It  is  very  easy  to  figure  it;  say  it  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is, per  mile?— A.  I  say  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  is  the  distance  from  the  region  to  the  general 
market? — ^A.  About  145  miles. 

Q.  If  this  reduction  was  granted  would  it,  in  your  judgment,  reduce  the  price 
of  coal  to  the  consumer? — A.  If  that  concession  was  made,  it  would  prevent  the 
advance.  It  would  absolutely  set  aside  the  possibility  of  an  advance  for  all  three 
and  a  half  coal  in  all  probability.  It  would  broaden  the  market  for  anthracite. 
In  other  words,  we  could  place  the  coal  50  cents  a  ton  cheaper  at  different  xK>ints 
than  we  could  without  it. 

Q.  Would  it  have  a  tendency  to  increase  wages  or  would  it  decrease  wages? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  much  effect  on  that,  because  it  is  purely  a  matter 
betweenthe  miner  and  the  carrying  company. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  that  its  beneficence  would  be  only  in  extending  markets? — 
A.  Extending  markets,  and  especially  benefiting  thereby  both  the  employees  as 
well  as  the  employer;  also  all  consumers. 

Q.  It  would  to  that  extent  increase  the  number  of  days'  work  for  every  miner  in 
your  region  during  the  year? — A.  Decidedly;  it  makes  a  great  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  And  you  would  throw  so  many  bituminous  miners 
out  of  employment;  ho  as  far  as  that  is  concerned  it  would  be  as  broad  as  it  is 
long? — A.  Not  necessarily.  The  anthracite  probably  goes  into  a  territory  where 
there  is  no  coal,  and  rather  than  pay  $4  a  ton  a  good  many  will  bum  wood.  If 
you  can  get  it  within  what  they  consider  their  reach,  they  will  bum  the  small 
anthracite,  esi)ecially  the  small  grades,  because  they  are  cheaper.  There  are  cer- 
tain districts  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  bituminous  people  to  reach,  and  we, 
being  a  little  nearer,  could  reach  them.  It  might  affect  them;  the  tendency  would 
be  a  little  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  spoke  of  having  contracts  with  the  railroads. 
What  are  the  independent  producers  going  to  do  when  the  existing  rate  contracts 
are  terminated? — ^A.  Some  of  them  are  terminated.  We  had  one  that  terminated, 
and  many  others  had  contracts  that  are  now  terminated.  They  simply  want  us 
to  renew  at  the  old  rate,  and  we  will  not  do  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  propose? — ^A.  We  do  not  see  it  yet.  We  are  trying 
to  bring  about  some  remedy.    What  we  claim  is  that  they  should  give  us  a  larger 
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proportion  of  that  freight  rate.  We  are  asking  for  a  65  per  cent  contract ,  and  50  for 
small  size.    The  old  contract  was  60,  45,  and  82. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  way  by  existing  law  to  reach  that  condition,  or  have 
yon  any  law  to  T>ro|)ose  tnat  wonld  reach  it? — ^A.  No;  I.  do  not  know  as  to  that, 
nnless  it  wonld  be,  if  it  were  possible,  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  so  as  to  enable  it  to  regulate  things  that  are  reasonable 
and  compel  railroads  to  carry  things  of  the  same  risk  for  one  party  just  as 
cheaply  as  they  carry  for  others.  They  should  have  the  power,  in  my  judgment, 
to  regulate  that.  They  claim  that  they  have  not  sufficient  power;  that  they  can 
say  what  a  rate  should  be,  but  they  have  no  power  to  enforce  it. 

Q.  Do  the  reports  say  that? — ^A.  Yes;  I  beheve  that  is  what  they  said;  I  believe 
that  is  the  exact  decision;  at  least  that  is  the  essence  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.).  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  regulation  of  trusts  and 
other  forms  of  monopoly? —  A.  I  can  speak  of  the  effect  I  feel,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  what  the  remedy  should  be.  I  am  prepared  to  say  two  things: 
The  pith  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  the  systeifi  of  agreement  or  percentage  sys- 
tem, m  my  judgment,  is  all  wrong;  that  it  should  be  governed  by  time  work  of 
those  employed  tnroughout  the  anthracite  region.  If  tnere  is  a  day  or  two  more 
worked  by  one  party  tnan  another,  it  is  very  easy  to  adjust  it.  The  tonnage  sys- 
tem is  all  wrong.  Something  that  would  bring  about  uniformity  of  the  days  of 
work  for  the  employees  in  the  anthracite  region,  who  number  150,000,  is  the  best 
basis,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  only  true  basis  to  place  the  anthracite  coal 
region  upon. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  anthracite  region  if  the  railroads  were 
not  owners  of  the  mines,  and  each  companv  could  work  independently  without 
any  discriminating  freight  rates? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  be  practically  a  question 
of  freight  rates.  Freijfht  rates  would  govern  everything.  If  they  carried  for  the 
same  as  they  carried  bituminous,  each  company  would  have  a  general  agency. 

Q.  Would  you  meet  this  overproduction  the  same  as  you  do  now? — A.  The  same 
thing.  You  would  produce  too  much.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  restrict, 
but  I  think  the  restriction  should  be  had  in  days  of  work,  and  not  in  tons,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  larger  corporations.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  emphasize,  because 
I  think  it  is  important. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  What  is  the  effect  of  the  use  of  modem  machinery  in 
mining? — ^A.  There  is  no  effect  on  prices  to  8i)eak  of.  It  tends  to  increase  profits 
and  reauce  the  number  of  laborers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  mining  machinery  in  your  region? — A.  In  so  far  as  the  mining 
of  coal  direct  is  concerned,  we  have  not;  but  in  so  far  as  handling  it  in  different 
ways  is  concerned,  we  have.  The  capacity  of  the  collieries  has  been  increased 
three  or  four  times. 

Q.  Are  the  employers*  liability  laws  of  your  State  detrimental  to  the  trade  gen- 
erally?— ^A.  I  should  say  they  are  reaUy  beneficial,  though  they  have  been  detri- 
mental to  individuals  here  and  there.  They  have  brought  about  a  general  condition 
of  s^ety  that  would  not  have  existed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  acts. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  The  law  permits  you  to  employ  children  12  years 
of  age  outside? — A.  And  14  in. 

Q.  Is  not  that  rather  young,  in  your  opinion? — A.  I  think  so;  we  think  it  should 
have  been  14  outside  and  at  least  15  inside,  ^ving  them  a  little  longer  chance  for 
education  in  their  early  days.  The  child  is  tender  at  12;  at  14  we  see  quite  a 
difference. 

Q  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Have  you  a  monthly,  semimonthly,  or  weekly  pay- 
ment law,  or  are  the  terms  of  payment  provided  by  law? — A.  The  payments  were 
intended  to  be  every  two  weeks,  though  the  law  leaves  it  in  a  way  optional;  but 
if  the  men  demand  it,  we  are  obliged  to  give  it.  It  works  both  ways.  Most  of 
them  up  there  are  xtaid.  by  the  month,  mainly  due  to  the  class  of  labor.  A  large 
per  cent  of  them  want  to  get  paid  there  two  or  three  times,  and  that  thing  came 
so  often  that  it  was  detrimental  to  them  as  well  as  the  operators. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  uniform  mining  legislation  in  the  different  States? — 
A.  I  think  that  is  possible.  I  think  it  is  possible  for  parties  familiar  with  the 
conditions  to  reason  that  out.  While  there  are  different  phases  and  different 
conditions  in  the  anthracite  region — ^practically  that  is  about  all  the  difference 
there  is  in  mining,  different  conditions — ^I  think  a  general  principle  could  be 
observed  and  a  bill  framed  that  might  be  beneficial  to  all  the  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Could  there  not  be  framed  mining  legislation  that 
would  be  acceptable  all  over  this  country? — A.  I  think  so. 

(J.  Beneficial  alike  to  the  operator  as  well  as  the  mine  worker? — ^A.  Yes.  Any- 
thing that  is  enacted  which  on  the  face  of  it  shaws  that  it  is  not  intended  to  give 
equity  and  be  equitable  to  the  miner  and  employer  alike  can  not  last  lon^  until 
there  is  some  change.    Time  has  shown  me  that  it  is  possible  to  frame  a  bill  that 
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wotQd  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  mimng  interests  of  the  United  States.  It  would 
take  careful  nursing  by  people  familiar  with  it  from  the  different  regions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  such  a  law  have  to  be  enacted  by  the  States? — 
A.  Yes;  but  still  be  uniform. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  recommended  by  this  commission,  for  instance 

A.  (Interrupting.)  I  think  it  would  go  a  great  wai^s  toward  uniform  le^slation. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  meet  general  expectation  among  all  the  mine  oper- 
ators of  the  country? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think,  generally,  it  would.  I  think  it  is  possible, 
having  representatives  fi*om  the  different  States  giving  testimony  and  facts, 
people  familiar  with  those  conditions,  men  of  large  experience  in  connection 
with  mining,  giving  what  information  they  can,  to  a  commission  working  in 
harmony  with  them,  to  frame  a  bill  that  would  give  general  satisfaction  and 
which  would  be  taken  up  and  followed  by  the  States  of  the  Union. 

'Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  such  a 
biU? — ^A.  I  should  rather  take  up  the  mine-ventilation  bill  and  go  over  that. 
That  has  been  amended  a  number  of  times.  That  has  been  a  very  good  bill  and 
is  to-day.  I  think  there  are  chances  to  improve  it  for  different  sections  of  the 
State.  I  do  not  remember  when  that  bill  was  passed.  The  anthracite  bill  was 
passed  20  or  more  years  ago,  and  thev  have  been  adding  to  it  and  expunging  cer- 
tain objectionable  features,  so  that  they  have  now  a  pretty  good  law. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  It  has  grown  by  experience? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think 
it  was  introduced  as  a  result  of  experience  with  British  bills. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  objections  to  legislation  in  the 
mining  industry  are  very  largely  due  to  the  causes  that  you  assigned — either 
miners  or  operators,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  prejudiced  against  that  legislation 
before  they  give  it  a  trial? — ^A.  Lar^el^  so. 

Q.  And  after  they  have  tried  the  legislation  it  is  ahnost  invariably  found  satis- 
factory?— A.  I  rfiould  answer  that  by  asking  you  a  question:  Has  it  not  been  your 
exx)erience  that  wherever  there  is  any  legislation  on  any  branch  they  hardly  know 
how  to  take  it?  On  the  face  of  that  bill,  we  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  hard- 
ship to  us;  that  we  would  have  to  sink  a  shaft  and  put  up  an  elevator;  they  said 
we  were  obliged  to  build  it  in  a  given  time.  We  had  no  time  to  lose,  and  while 
that  seemed  very  hard,  I  am  free  to  say  I  have  lived  long  enough  and  had  exx)eri- 
ence  enough  to  see  that  it  was  a  good  thing  all  around. 

Q.  Do  the  operators  of  your  district  favor  conciliation  and  arbitration  as  a 
means  of  adjusting  differences? — ^A.  They  are  pretty  well  divided  on  that.  I 
think  it  is  possible.  I  have  felt  that  for  a  g[ood  many  years.  The  moment  people 
get  hot  ana  the  thing  is  carried  too  far  arbitration  is  too  late. 

Q.  Conciliation  between  representatives  of  both  sides  is  what  I  speak  of. — ^A. 
That  has  been  pretty  well  thought  of,  and  generally  successful  in  our  refnon.  On 
the  part  of  two  or  three  companies  there  has  been  some  little  trouble.  Have  not 
had  any  for  a  long  time,  except  little  local  affairs.  That  has  been  a  good  thing. 
Take  that  Schuylkill  region.  I  think  it  is  remarkable  how  they  have  gotten  along, 
and  finally  gotten  the  sliding  scale,  which  is  a  perplexing  thing. 

Q.  How  can  committees  representing  miners  and  operators  adjust  a  question  of 
wages  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  operators  who  meet  the  miners' representatives 
for  this  purpose  have  not  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  their  own  product  when  the 
transportation  companies  fix  it? — A.  We  have  had  great  trouble  on  that  question, 
and  tne  only  way  we  can  get  back  to  reason  is  to  meet  with  the  men.  I  have  met 
them  time  after  time  on  that  very  same  subject;  say  to  them,  "  If  I  pay  you  what 
Tom  Jones  and  Tom  Brown  are  paying  both  sides  of  me — my  neignbors — ought 
you  to  ask  any  more?  "  We  generally  reason  it  out  that  way.  There  will  be  some 
little  straw  that  we  give  and  take  and  get  it  as  near  our  neighbors'  as  we  can. 
We  are  all  governed  by  what  those  companies  pay.  Some  operator  will  pinch  and 
trim  a  little  to  get  more  profit  from  his  business. 

Q.  K  the  operators  in  your  region  were  free  agents  to  transport  and  sell  their 
owp  product  and  fix  their  own  prices,  would  that  not  encourage  the  principles  of 
conciliation  as  between  yourselves  and  the  miners? — ^A.  I  thmk  it  would.  The 
operators  would  become  more  of  self,  and  would  not  have  to  refer  to  other 
interests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  your  miners  organized? — A.  Not  that  we  know  of. 
I  will  say  this:  There  has  been  considerable  organizing,  and  while  to-day  there 
may  be  an  organization  which  is  perfect,  there  has  not  been  much  of  an  organi- 
zation arouna  Scranton  for  a  number  of  years.  There  has  been  a  nucleus  of  it, 
and  I  understand  that  of  late  they  have  been  putting  their  heads  together  to 
begin  to  increase  the  strength  of  their  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  think  an  operator  who  employs  organized  miners  is  at  any  disad- 
vantage m  the  business? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  see  a  bit  of  difference.  We  do  not 
know  whether  we  are  employing  organized  labor  or  not.    They  are  pretty  well 
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mixed.  I  take  it  tliat  we  have  a  number — practically  half  of  onr  men — ^in  the 
organization.  I  do  not  know  how  many ;  I  know  there  are  some.  That  is  a 
question  we  do  not  have  much  trouble  atfout.  We  have  not  found  this  to  be  the 
case  of  late  years,  that  any  unreasonable  demand  is  made  on  the  part  of  those 
organizations;  that  is,  generally.  If  there  is  any  fault-finding,  they  take  it  up 
and  say:  **  Here,  that  is  not  exactly  right;  we  had  better  remedy  that."  Really, 
we  have  had  very  little  trouble  that  way.  I  will  tell  you  where  it  is  a  pretty  good 
thing:  Generally  where  there  is  an  organization,  if  we  can  understand,  and  we 
^nerallj^  do,  that  there  is  a  little  dissatisfaction  on  some  point,  we  begin  to  take 
it  up  quicker  perhaps  than  if  there  were  no  organization. 

Q.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  the  employers  to  have  all  miners  organized 
and  to  fix  the  scale  that  all  would  have  to  pay,  and  no  deviation  from  it? — ^A.  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  any  disadvantage.  In  the  lower  end  of  the  anthracite 
region  that  sliding  scale  is  practically  open.  It  is  really  an  organization  of  labor 
consulting  with  or^nized  capital.  They  have  run  along  quite  smoothly ;  seem 
to  g^t  along  quite  mcely. 

State  op  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Lackawanna: 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  fore- 
going report  of  my  testimony  before  tne  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and 
that  all  other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

R.  G.  Brooks. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th  day  of  July,  18d9. 

Wm.  W.  Wilcox, 

Notary  Public, 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  lo,  1899, 

TESTIMOITT  OF  MR.  WALTEE  J.  MULLIHS. 

Coal  Operator,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

The  commission  met  at  11.10  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Mullins,  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  appeared  as  a  witness  at  2.55  p.  m.  The 
topicalplan  of  inquiry  on  mining  was  followed. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  What  is  your  business? — ^A.  I  am  a  mine  owner,  and 
manager  of  several  mines. 

Q.  Have  you  anjrthing  to  say  as  to  the  ^owth  or  incorporation  of  trade  unions? — 
A.  In  the  inining  industry  trade  unionism  has  grown  verv  materially  in  the  last 
15  years,  and  wmle  I  can  not  give  the  proportion  of  employees  embraced  in  the 
membership  generally,  I  can  say  with  reference  to  my  own  State  that  probably 
not  less  thaoi  90  per  cent  of  the  miners  are  members  of  trade  imions. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  a  trade  union  yourself? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  particular  ideas  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  trade  unions, 
whether  beneficial  to  the  trade  or  those  who  are  members  of  them? — ^A.  My  experi- 
ence or  observation  has  been  that  they  have  been  rather  beneficial  both  to  the 
employees  and  to  the  mine  owners,  for  this  reason:  With  an  organization  that  is 
managed  by  conservative  and  able  men,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  miners' 
organization  for  some  years  past,  we  have  been  able  to  form  a  fair  basis  of  prices. 
It  nas  made  our  industry  more  stable,  and  has  given  a  certain  security  to  our 
operations  that  we  could  not  have  had  if  we  were  troubled  by  local  disturbances, 
as  was  the  case  before  the  union  was  formed  and  made  as  solid  as  it  is  now.  I 
have  been  for  some  time  rather  pleased  with  the  miners'  organization.  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  the  others. 

<^.  Have  you  had  any  observation  as  to  the  difference  between  nonunion  and 
umon  labor? — A.  I  have  not  really  had  any  experience  as  to  that,  except  that  two 
of  our  mines  were  operated  under  nonunion  laoor  for  a  number  of  years  and  have 
only  lately  been  incorporated  by  the  United  Mine  Workers.  I  have  not  observed 
there  any  material  difference,  because  they  were  governed  largely  by  the  labor 
union  in  their  scale  of  prices,  etc.,  and  I  could  not  say  that  there  was  very  much 
difference  between  them  and  the  mines  operated  under  unionism. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  or  lockouts  in  your  region  lately? — A.  No;  not 
for  nearly  2  years.  In  the  last  5  years  we  have  had  two  or  three  strikes  and  lockouts. 
We  have  a  little  local  affair  at  one  of  our  mines  at  present.  It  is  a  disturbance 
that  is  purely  locs^. 
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Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  arbitration  in  the  trade? — ^A.  Yes;  have 
haa  some;  not  a  great  deal.  We  had  a  strike  in  1894  in  what  la  known  as  the 
Massillon  district  of  Ohio-^nite  a  considerable  district,  where  we  are  interested. 
I  think  the  duration  of  it  was  about  9  months.  It  began  in  February,  1894. 
That  was  finally  settled  through  the  medium  of  arbitration.  We  have  a  State 
board  of  arbitration,  which  was  organized  under  the  State  law  a  couple  of  years 
prior  to  that  time. 

Q.  Is  it  compulsory? — A.  No;  it  is  voluntary.  After  this  strike  had  gone  along 
about  8  months  they  volunteered  their  services  and  endeavored  to  bring  about  a 
settlement;  and  largely  through  the  mediation  of  this  State  board  of  an)itration 
we  finally  agreed  on  a  plan  of  arbitration,  which  was  not  conducted  by  the  State 
board,  but  by  a  local  committee  of  three  arbitrators,  and  the  matter  was  settled 
in  that  way,  although  the  settlement  was  not  at  the  time  satisfactory  to  the 
miners,  and  they  did  not  accept  it. 

Q.  Is  the  public  mind  favorable  to  arbitration  in  your  section? — ^A.  That  is 
ratner  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  The  operators,  as  a  rule,  are  favorable  to 
arbitration. 

Q.  How  about  the  miners  themselves? — ^A.  I  think  in  my  immediate  section 
the  miners  are  hardly  as  favorable  as  they  were,  but  they  are  always  ready  to 
accent  the  intervention  of  this  State  board;  I  have  noticed  that.  I  think  the  dis- 
appointment of  this  one  decision  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  maldng  the  miners 
dissatisfied  with  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settlement  in  that  section.  What  it  is 
generally  throughout  the  State  or  generally  throughout  the  mining  districts  of 
the  different  States  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  the  operators  keep  what  is  known  as  a  blacklist? — ^A.  I  have  never  known 
of  its  being  done. 

Q.  What  are  the  nationalities  of  the  miners  employed  in  your  mines?— A.  I 
think  possibly  the  majority  of  the  employees  employed  by  us  are  men  of  Ameri- 
can birth.  We  have  had  men  in  our  employ  at  the  different  mines  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  ori^^inaUy  Irish,  Welsh,  English,  and  German.  We  have  very 
few  of  other  nationalities. 

You  think  the  American  element  predominates? — A.  Yes. 
Are  they  white  or  black? — A.  White,  altogether. 

Is  there  much  jealousy  manifested  Dy  the  Americans  against  their  foreign 
neighbors  there? — ^A.  No.  As  a  rule,  through  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  Americans 
are  sons  of  the  foreigners  who  were  originally  miners.  We  have  not  *as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  foreign  element  as  elsewhere. 

Q.  You  have  little  friction  on  that  subject? — A.  Very  lii^e  throughout  Ohio. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  observation  of  the  effect  or  use  of  injunctions  m  strikes? — 
A.  Not  personally.    All  I  know  of  that  is  from  new8x>aper  reading  and  hearsay. 

Q.  How  do  you  pay  the  wages  of  your  laborers? — A.  SemimontUly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  tnat  is  the  best? — A.  I  think  that  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  miners.  Generally  with  the  class  of  miners  we  nave,  and,  I  think,  gener- 
ally throughout  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  which  district  I  am  most  famuiar,  I 
believe  it  is  beneficial;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  beneficial  where  the  men  are 
inclined  to  take  holidays  on  pay  day,  because  it  results  in  spending  more  money 
throughout  the  month  than  they  would  otherwise  spend.  But  with  the  class  of 
miners  I  have  had  to  deal  with,  I  think  it  is  beneficial.  I  think  it  encourages 
them  and  is  a  very  good  thing. 

Q.  How  do  you  pay  wages? — ^A.  We  pay  the  miners  who  do  the  mining  of  the 
coal  so  much  per  ton.  Then  there  is  a  large  class  of  day  labor  (we  have  a  large 
number  of  men  who  are  employed  by  the  day)  paid  so  much  per  day. 

O.  What  is  the  average  earnmg  of  a  coal  miner? — ^A.  In  our  district,  what  we 
call  the  Massillon  district,  it  varies.  For  the  day's  work  it  averages  about  $1.90. 
I  should  say  the  average  throughout  the  State  of  Ohio  at  the  present  would  be 
$1.75  a  day. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  for  the  year? — A.  That  varies  so  much  on 
account  of  strikes  and  lockouts  that  it  is  very  hard  to  determine.  The  mines 
there,  as  a  rule,  I  should  say,  do  not  work  over  200  to  225  days  per  year. 

Q.  The  average  miner  would  be  paid  $1.75? — A.  Yes,  taking  all  the  districts, 
thin  and  thick  coal,  and  so  on.  In  some  districts  they  make  as  high  as  $2.50.  In 
our  mines  they  make  as  hi^h  as  $8.50., 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  sliding  wage  scale,  or  any  minimum  scale  by  law  or  rules 
of  the  ci-aft,  or  anything  of  the  sort? — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  a  man  support  a  family  on  a  miner's  wages  in  Ohio? — ^A.  I  think  that 
they  could  do  it  pretty  well.  They  do  it  pretty  well  in  some  districts.  It  is  a  dif- 
ficult question  to  answer  for  the  reason  that  in  some  districts  in  Ohio  the  miners 
have  comparatively  steady  work,  while  in  others  they  have  not;  and  in  some  of 
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the  districts  the  wages  per  day  do  not  form  a  sufficient  earning  capacity  for  a  man 
to  support  a  family  throughout  the  year  properly,  in  my  judgment;  in  others 
they  do. 

Q.  Are  the  men  paid  in  money  or  in  store  orders  or  in  other  things? — A.  Gen- 
erally now,  in  money.  Up  to  within  a  year  or  two  they  were  paid  aunost  wholly 
in  some  sections  in  store  orders^  That  was  one  respect  in  which  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  work,  I  think,  was  beneficial;  it  largely  did  away  with  the  custom  of 
paying  in  store  orders. 

Q.  As  a  rule  now  they  are  paid  in  cash?— A.  In  money. 

Q.  And  semimonthly? — ^A.  Yes.  We  have  a  State  law  in  Ohio  compelling  pay- 
ment of  vra^es  semimonthly. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  a  decision  by  the  supreme  court  on  that  law? — A.  I  do 
not  know.  It  applies  only  to  corporations.  Individuals  could  evade  the  law  if 
they  desired.  It  is  the  general  custom  there  now,  and  it  universally  prevails 
there. 

Q.  Is  there  any  system  of  fines  and  penalties  that  operates  upon  the  miners? — 
A.  The  only  penalties  that  I  am  aware  of  are  those  attached  to  the  sending  out  of 
what  we  call ''  dirty  coal,"  a  technical  expression.  When  a  ihaii  loads  slate  and 
stone  or  an  excess  of  material  of  that  kind,  slack  mixed  with  slate,  in  a  car,  it 
makes  it  practically  unmarketable. 

Q.  It  is  a  certain  drawback  to  him? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  acquiesced  in  as  an  equitable  thing? — ^A.  It  always  causes  some  fric 
tion.  There  is  no  general  rule  about  that.  It  is  one  of  the  most  d^cult  problems 
we  have  to  encounter.  A  good  miner  will  never  do  that.  A  good  miner  will 
always  be  careful  that  his  coal  is  clean.  The  careless  miner  is  the  one  who  causes 
the  trouble.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  fair  basis  for  compelling  t^e  men  to 
send  out  good  coal.  We  use  a  system  of  docking  to  a  large  extent  in  our  mines. 
We  generally  deprive  them  of  cars  for  a  little  time,  fJthough  at  some  mines  we 
have  a  sort  of  arbitration.  They  have  what  they  call  a  mine  committee,  and 
when  there  is  a  question  about  the  justice  of  the  dock  this  committee  is  called 
out,  and  the  representatives  of  the  mine  owners  and  the  committee  meet  and 
adjust  the  matter. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  do  the  miners  occupy  their  own  houses  or  rent  houses  owned  by 
the  mine  operators? — A.  I  should  say,  as  a  rule,  throughout  the  State  they  occupy 
rented  houses. 

Q.  Are  they  owned  by  the  companies  or  corporations?— A.  I  do  not  believe  that 
would  be  general.  A  great  many  companies  do  own  their  own  houses.  I  think 
a  far  larger  part  of  the  miners  rent  houses  that  are  owned  by  individuals 
throughout  that  State. 

Q.  According  to  your  statement  the  miner  working  225  days  a  year,  and  averag- 
ing $1.75,  would-  earn,  on  an  average,  in  Ohio,  $398  a  year?— A'.  I  should  thims 
that  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way,  under  best  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  above  or  below  the  average  in  other  States? — 
A.  I  do  not.    There  are  some  districts  that  bring  that  average  away  down. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  mining  business? — A.  I  have  "been  actively 
engaged  in  it  for  15  years. 

Q.  How  do  wag[eB  in  mining  compare  with  what  they  were  at  the  time  you 
went  in? — A.  I  tmnk  they  are  about  12  per  cent  less  to-day  than  they  were  at  that 
time. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — ^A.  Increase  in  production  of  bituminous 
coal.  The  production  in  bituminous  coal  has  increased  more  in  proportion  than 
the  consumption.  Fifteen  years  ago  West  Vir^nia  had  a  production  of  less  than 
1,000,000  tons  -per  year;  last  year  the  production  was  over  15,000,000  tons;  and 
other  States  have  increased  in  proportion.  Natural  gas  and  oil  have  had  some 
effect  in  reducing  consumption. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  as  to  the  condition  of  the  mining  class  in  that  15 
years?  Do  you  think  it  is  in  a  progressively  improving  condition  or  otherwise? — 
A.  As  to  the  material  condition  I  can  not  say.  They  have  improved,  because 
until  within  the  past  2  years  the  condition  of  the  mining  business  was  very 
unsettled,  and  we  nad  so  many  strikes  and  shut-downs  of  one  kind  and  another 
that  the  miners  suffered  in  consequence;  but  I  have  noticed  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  miners  as  far  as  education  is  concerned.  I 
find  that  the  miner,  educationally,  is  improving  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  have  not  found  a  corresponding  increase  in  his  material  prosperity?— ^A. 
No. 

Q.  As  to  the  habits  and  manners,  do  they  show  improvement? — ^A.  I  think  they 
do,  decidedly.  I  can  not  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  of  those  miners  who  are 
what  you  would  call  immigrants,  but  the  miners  that  I  have  known,  who  are 
citizens  of  this  country,  and  have  been  for  a  great  many  years,  have  shown  a 
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decided  improvement  in  their  habits  and  general  condition,  except  possibly  their 
material  condition.    They  have  improved  materially  in  the  last  2  years,  but  for  5 

i rears  previous  to  that  there  was  so  much  depression  in  their  business  that  they 
ost  a  great  deal  they  had  gained  before. 

Q.  is  the  industry,  taken  as  a  whole,  in  a  satisfactory  condition  in  your  State 
now?— A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  it  is.  I  regard  the  price  of  mining  as  too  low  to 
be  satisfactory  to  the  miners.  That  is  caused  from  tne  fact  that  the  selling  price 
of  coal  is  too  low,  while  almost  everything  else  in  manufactures  and  the  product 
of  the  earth — oil,  iron,  etc. — ^has  ^ne  up.  The  price  of  coal  is  nearly  as  low 
to-day  as  it  was  when  we  were  joying  a  much  greater  price  for  mining. 

Q,  To  whom  do  you  sell  your  coal? — ^A.  We  sell  to  the  railroad  companies — 
Pennsylvania  Company,  Nickle  Plate,  and  in  Cleveland.  Our  general  and  best 
market  is  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  Toledo. 

Do  you  put  it  on  the  general  market? — A.  Yes. 
Sell  to  anybody  that  comes  along?— A.  Yes. 

Have  you  offices  in  the  cities  where  you  sell  it? — A.  We  sell  through  offices 
in  several  cities— Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Detroit. 

Q.  It  is  open  is  it,  or  contracted  to  certain  companies? — A.  It  is  only  contracted 
by  the  limitations  of  freight  rates.  We  sell  wherever  we  can  get  a  freight  rate 
that  enables  us  to  deliver  it  in  competition  with  other  coal. 

Q.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  your  willingness  to  sell  to  anybody? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  tons  of  coal  do  you  turn  out  in  a  year? — A.  At  all  our  mines 
probably  between  500,000  and  600,000. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  production  of  your  coal? — A.  It  is  hard  to  aver- 
a^  the  cost.  In  one  district  the  cost  is  at  least  25  per  cent  more  than  in  another 
district.  I  can  hardly  give  you,  without  figuring  it  over  a  little,  what  the  aver- 
age for  the  whole  tonnage  would  be.  I  could  get  that  very  quickly,  though.  We 
make  a  statement  each  year  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  showing  the  average 
cost  of  the  coal  at  the  different  mines. 

Q.  Will  you  speak  of  a  particular  mine? — A.  In  what  we  call  the  Massillon 
district  the  average  cost  last  year  was  about  $1.05  a  ton. 

Q.  For  taking  out  the  coal? — A.  Yes;  that  is  high-priced  coal;  that  is  coal 
that  costs  more  than  any  other.  In  our  other  district,  in  what  is  called  the 
Columbiana  County  district,  the  average  cost  would  be  probably  25  cents  per  ton 
less.    I  am  speaking  of  the  price  for  lump  coal. 

Q.  What  18  that  coal  used  for? — A.  The  Massillon  coal  is  used  largely  for 
domestic  purposes;  chiefly  for  that;  and  the  balance  for  steam  purposes. 

Q.  What  are  the  markets  for  that  coal? — A.  The  markets  for  that  coal  are 
northern  and  noi-thwestem  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  part  of  Indiana. 

Q.  At  what  do  you  sell  it  to  the  railroad  companies? — A.  We  do  not  sell  any  of 
that  coal  to  the  railroad  companies;  it  is  too  high  priced. 

Q.  At  what  do  you  sell  it  to  the  consumers? — A.  At  an  average  of  about  $1.30. 

Q.  Make  about  25  cents  a  ton? — A.  We  do  not  make  that  throughout  the  year. 
I  do  not  mean  that  is  the  net  cost  of  the  coal.  I  mean  that  is  the  cost  of  the  coal 
produced  at  the  mine. 

Q.  $1.05?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  $1.80  is  what  you  sell  it  for  at  the  mines? — A.  Yes,  about  that,  but 
we  do  not  net  25  cents  on  the  output. 

Q.  What  does  that  coal  cell  for  m  its  chief  markets,  and  please  name  those  chief 
markets? — ^A.  The  chief  markets  of  the  coal  are  Clevelana,  Toledo,  and  Detroit, 
and  then  it  is  sold  in  a  very  large  number  of  smaller  places  throughout  northern 
Ohio  and  Michigan.    It  is  retailed  in  Cleveland  at  present  at  $3.15  a  ton. 


Q.  How  much  of  that  is  transportation? — A.  Sixty  cents^ 


.  And  the  rest  is  the  profit  of  the  retail  dealers?— A.  Partly  the  profit  of  the 
retail  dealer.  The  retailer  must  have  from  $1  to  $1.10  on  the  coal,  delivered  in 
his  yards,  in  order  to  pay  for  his  haulage  charges  and  the  cost  of  his  force,  etc. 

Q.  Does  the  price  vary  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  mines? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  there  by  the  operators,  or  any  known  ground  of 
coniplaint  that  you  are  aware  of,  as  to  freight  rates? — A.  There  is  no  general  com- 

Elaint,  perhaps,  such  as-  would  prevail  as  I  understand  in  the  anthracite  region, 
ut  there  are  isolated  cases,  generally  occuiTing  so  frequently  as  to  disturb  the 
operations  of  the  individual  operator.  We  find,  for  instance,  where  the  railroad 
company  owns  its  own  mines,  as  is  the  case  with  a  number  of  railroads  in  Ohio, 
that  it  will  fix  rates,  in  competing  for  large  contracts,  that  make  it  impossible  for 
the  individual  operator  to  secure  a  contract. 

S.  What  x-aHroads  in  Ohio  own  their  own  mines? — ^A.  The  Cleveland,  Lorain 
Wheeling  Railroad  Company  is  operating  mines  under  the  name  of  the  Pitts- 
burg and  Wheeling  Coal  Company,  as  I  understand  it. 
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Q.  What  is  the  connection  between  that  coal  company  and  the  railroad  com- 
pany?— ^A.  I  think  they  are  entirely  separate  in  incorporation.  All  I  know  is  that 
the  two  are  managed  by  the  same  officers.  I  want  to  say  for  this  road,  that  I  am 
told  it  will  protect  its  mdividual  operators.  I  have  no  mines  on  that  rsulnSad, 
but  I  know  from  information  that  tney  do  protect  their  own  operators  to  a  very 
lar^e  extent;  that  is,  they  will  give  them  the  opportunity  of  competing  witn 
their  own  mines  on  eqnal  freight  rates,  or  will  give  them  a  proportion  of  the  ton- 
nage they  secure  on  these  large  contracts. 

Q.  Do  yon  know,  or  have  you  any  reason  to  believe,  that  the  railroad  officials 
who  run  the  coal  comj^ny  give  any  partial  advantages  to  themselves  in  any  way, 
in  freights  or  otherwise? — A.  I  really  do  not.  I  only  know  this — that  where 
some  large  contracts,  for  steam  purposes,  for  instance,  are  open  to  competition 
some  inmvidual  operators  very  frequently  find  a  price  being  made  which  they 
consider  less  than  they  cotild  offer  to  produce  coal  for,  delivered  at  those  places, 
and  which  accordingly  must  be  made  up  in  freight  rates. 

Q.  In  advantages  accorded  to  themselves  in  freight?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  that  matter  ever  been  investigated  in  Ohio? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  has. 
That  is  the  case  with  a  number  of  other  railroads. 

Q.  We  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  name  all  those  railroads  and  give  any 
statement  that  would  be  advantageous  in  ascertaining  how  and  wherein  they  dis- 
criminate againdt  localities  or  persons. — A.  I  will  name  the  railroads  that  are 
interested  in  mines  that  I  know  of,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  but  so  far  as  the 
discrimination  is  concerned  I  can  not  speak  from  my  own  knowledge.  I  would 
not  like  to  be  quoted  as  saying  that,  except  that  I  know  of  certain  contracts. 

Q.  Please  state  of  your  own  "knowledge,  or  what  comes  within  g;eneral  rumor, 
the  names  of  the  comnanies. — ^A.  The  railroads  that  I  know  of  being  interested 
in  mines  are  the  Cleveland,  Lorain  and  Wheeling,  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie,  and 
the  Columbus  and  Hocking  Valley.  I  am  not  positive  of  any  others  being  inter- 
ested. I  think  the  Columbus,  Sandusky  and  Hocking  Valley  is  also  interested. 
I  am  not  sure  about  that,  and  would  not  like  to  say. 

Q.  Have  you  a  railroad  commission  in  Ohio? — ^A,  We  have  a  railroad  commis- 
sioner there,  but  I  think  we  have  no  commission. 

Q.  Has  he  aut^oritv  to  investigate  questions  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No. 

^.  Are  the  stockholders  of  the  railroads  interested  in  the  coal  companies,  or  is 
it  in  the  interests  of  the  officers  of  the  roads  you  refer  to? — ^A.  I  only  know  the 
arrangement  of  the  different  companies  is  the  same — that  is,  the  coal  company  and 
the  railroad  company  is  practically  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  it  not  supposed  that  the  president  of  the  Hocking 
Valley  ICailroad  at  one  time  used  the  stock  of  the  road  in  purchasing  a  large 
amount  of  territory  or  getting  options  on  a  large  amount  of  territory  in  Ohio?— 
A.  Yes.  That  I  know  only  from  hearsay  and  newspaper  reports.  I  understand 
they  used  about  $8,000,000  at  one  time  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Does  the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  Railroad  come 
under  that  same  heading? — A.  I  believe  it  does. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  about  the  line  that  parallels  the  Cleveland,  Lorain  and 
Wheeling — ^the  Wheelmg  and  Lake  Erie;  is  it  true  that  there  was  indiscriminate 
cutting  of  rates  on  that  road  some  time  ago? — A.  I  could  hardly  answer  of  my 
own  bowledge  as  to  that.  I  can  speak  more  particularly  of  cuts  that  lam  quite 
sure  are  met  on  coal  hauled  from  West  Virginia.  I  b  :lieve  that  road  made  rates 
on  the  hauling  of  West  Virginia  coal  through  to  the  lakes  that  were  lower  than 
the  rates  made  to  mines  on  tneir  own  road,  which  had  half  the  distance  to  deliver 
the  coal.    I  had  that  on  authority  that  I  think  is  beyond  dispute. 

Q.  Are  they  hauling  the  coal  from  West  Virginia  for  less  money  than  they  are 
from  mines  along  the  road  to  the  market? — A.  Yes,  with  half  the  haul.  I  have 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  the  road,  and  told  them  it 
was  not  encouraging  for  operators  along  the  line.  They  claimed  they  had  to  do 
it  because  other  roads  were  doing  it,  notably  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  distance  between  those  mines  in  Ohio  and  the 
West  Virginia  mines? — ^A.  About  125  miles  from  the  market. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  cutting  the  prices? — ^A.  It  has  been  very  disastrous 
for  Ohio  coal.  For  one  thing,  it  has  made  it  almost  impossible  to  deliver  Ohio 
coal  on  board  vessels  for  lake  shipment.  Also,  it  has  had  a  very  disastrous  effect 
on  Pennsylvania  intereste,  because  the  West  Virginia  coal  hauled  at  those  rates 
is  enablea  to  undersell  the  coiJ  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.  )  Will  not  the  Pennsylvania  coal  have  to  go  farther 
thim  the  West  Virginia  coal?— A.  Yes,  somewhat  farther;  but  the  West  Virginia 
coal  has  been  hauled  much  cheaper  to  the  lake  front. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  discrimination  as  to  coal  going  East? — ^A.  No,  I 
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do  not.  Ohio  coal  is  not  shipped  East,  and  my  acquaintance  is  mostly  with  Ohio 
coal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  discriminations  of  railroads  that  are  injurious  to 
the  mining  interests  of  your  State,  with  reference  to  particular  parties  or  particu- 
lar cities?— A.  I  do  not  know,  by  personal  experience,  of  any.  I  have  been  told  by 
a  great  many  operators  that  the  individual  operators  are  discriminated  against  in 
the  matter  of  car  supply.  My  own  experience  has  been  that  we  have  not  been 
discriminated  against  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  discriminations  in  things  other  than  mining  that  would 
enter  into  iniustrial  relations — iron  or  any  other  metal? — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  trusts  or  combinations  in  the  mining  business? — ^A.  I 
do  not  believe,  in  the  bituminous  business,  that  there  are  any  trusts  at  the  pres- 
ent time;  that  is,  there  are  no  combinations  that  are  effective  as  yet.  There  are 
several  that  have  been,  as  I  understand  it,  talked  of,  but  none  of  them  consum- 
mated, as  far  as  I  know.  There  was  a  sort  of  trust  in  Ohio  last  year,  called  the 
Central  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  That  was  a  combination  of  railroad  interests — 
those  that  I  have  mentioned  and  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania;  but  that  was  dis- 
solved last  fall.  Then  there  was  another  combination,  called  the  General  Hock- 
ing Coal  Company.    That  was  also  dissolved. 

Q.  Were  they  dissolved  by  legal  procedure  or  have  they  gone  to  {Pieces? — ^A.  By 
mutual  consent.  They  disa^eed.  There  is  a  combination  now  Deing  talked  of, 
I  believe,  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  but  it  has  not  been  consummated  as  yet. 

Q.  How  do  the  operators  and  miners  feel  with  respect  to  the  8-hour  law;  or  do 
you  have  one  in  Ohio? — A.  We  have  not  an  8-hour  law  in  Ohio.  We  have  an 
8-hour  agreement  with  the  miners. 

Q.  Is  8  hours  considered  your  workday? — A.  Eight  hours  is  considered  our 
working-day.  That  was  agreed  on  at  the  Chicago  convention  a  year  ago  last 
January. 

Q.  Does  it  give  satisfaction  to  the  miner? — ^A.  To  the  miner  it  does,  and  I  think 
generally  to  the  operators.  At  first  the  operators  disapproved  of  it,  because  it 
made  quite  a  difference  in  their  production. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  the  rule  in  Ohio? — A.  Only  since  a  year  ago  last 
April. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  as  to  its  operation  on  the  character  of  the  laborer, 
ana  the  quality  and  extent  of  his  product? — ^A.  So  far  as  the  miner  is  concerned. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  notice  any  material  change.  I  think  that  the  results  oi 
his  labor  are  about  the  same.  Of  course  he  does  not  get  out  quite  as  much  coal, 
and  makes  possibly  a  little  less  from  a  day's  work.  Tnat  is  probably  on  account 
of  the  facilities  of  the  mine.  Where  the  mine  is  preparea  to  take  care  of  the 
coal,  I  believe,  in  our  MassiUon  district,  the  miner  can  mine  as  much  as  he  could 
before  in  the  8^  or  9  hours,  because  a  large  part  of  that  time  he  was  waiting  for 
cars  or  something  of  that  kind.  It  depends  largely  upon  the  equipment  of  the 
mine  for  taking  out  coal.  If  the  coal  can  be  handled  promptly  outside,  the  miners 
can  produce  as  much  in  8  hours  as  they  did  before  m  9  or  10.  If  the  mines  are 
prepared  to  do  that  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  output. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Has  the  shorter  workday  had  the  effect  of  imprtmng 
the  mme  equipment  as  a  general  thing? — A.  I  think  it  has. 

Q.  Are  they  prepared  to  handle  the  same  amount  of  tonnage  as  they  handled 
formerly  in  the  long  workday? — A.  Yes,  at  a  great  many  mines.  It  really  has 
not  made  as  much  difference  as  the  bare  8-hour  rule  would  imply,  because  for- 
merly the  miner,  while  he  may  have  worked  9  or  9^  hours,  and  m  some  cases  10, 
at  that  time  was  not  required  to  be  at  his  work  place  (that  is,  where  he  actually 
labored)  at  the  beginning  of  those  9  or  10  hours.  By  the  agreement  reached  at 
Chicago  and  at  Pittsburg  the  miner  is  reauired  to  be  at  his  working  place  when 
the  8  hours  begin  and  when  the  8  hours  end,  so  there  is  not  as  much  difference  in 
the  actual  time  spent  by  the  miner  as  would  seem  from  the  bare  mention  of  the 
8-hour  day. 

(^.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Are  company  stores  in  vojfue  in  Ohio? — A,  No;  the 
United  Mine  Workers  have  succeeded  m  practically  abolishing  those,  except  where 
they  are  operated  possibly  by  some  persons  connected  with  the  company;  but 
they  are  not  known  as  comjiany  stores  except  in  a  few  cases.  I  believe  there  are 
still  a  few  stores  in  Ohio. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  in  Ohio  regulating  the  emplo3rment  of  children  in  the 
mines? — A.  Yes.  That  has  been  amended.  Formerly  it  required  that  they  should 
not  employ  children  under  14  years  of  age;  the  age  has  been  extended  this  year 
to  15.  We  are  not  permitted  to  employ  children  under  15  years  of  age  within  the 
mines,  and  they  are  never  employed,  to  my  knowledge,  outside  at  bituminous- 
coal  mines.    In  the  anthracite  regions  they  are  used  for  picking  slate,  etc.,  in  the 
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breakers.  We  do  not  nse  children  outside  the  mines  at  all.  Inside  they  are  used 
for  *'  tending"  air  doors. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  age  to  limit  the  employment  of  children? — ^A.  Yes. 

<^.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  law  in  your  State  with  respect  to  the  con- 
ditions of  laboring  people? — A.  I  think  it  has  improved  them  considerably  in  an 
educational  sense ,  because  the  children  of  an  age  that  went  into  the  mines  some 
years  ago  when,  I  believe,  the  age  was  12,  are  now  in  school  a  large  part  of  the 
time,  wnere  before  they  were  working. 

Q.  Is  it  liked  by  the  working  people  themselves? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  that  it  i», 
altogether,  because  a  great  many  of  the  thrifty  ones  want  to  see  the  children 
emploved  at  a  lower  age  than  they  can  now  have  them  employed. 

Q.  Does  it  meet  with  general  public  approval? — ^A.  I  think  it  does. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  convict  labor  in  your  State? — ^A.  No;  we  do 
not  employ  any  convict  labor  in  the  mines  in  our  State. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  commission  on  the  general  subject 
of  mining  or  any  part  of  it? — ^A.  A  question  was  suggested  to  my  mind  this 
morning  as  to  the  advisability  of  some  law,  possibly  not  a  general  law,  because,  as 
I  understand  it,  it  would  have  to  be  passed  separately  by  the  States,  regulating 
production  of  coal  of  the  different  classes;  regulating  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  place 
afferent  districts  on  a  common  basis  for  meeting  the  market.  It  would  be  fair 
for  everybody,  and  I  think  it  would  benefit  the  conditions  of  labor  throughout  the 
different  productive  districts. 

Q.  Is  not  the  mining  industry  of  the  United  States,  recognized  to  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress,  more  interstate  in  the  way  of  transportation  than  any- 
thing else? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  fairness  of  the  transportation  facilities  to  the  different  sections? — ^A. 
Yes;  I  think  that  is  a  most  important  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  question  connected  with  mining  that  approaches 
that  in  importance? — ^A.  No;  I  think  that  is  decidedly  the  first  in  impoi-tance — 
the  regulation  of  transportation  so  as  to  give  the  individual  owner  the  same 
chance  in  the  general  market  with  the  railroad  owners. 

Q.  Have  the  miners  of  your  State  ever  made  any  cooperative  effort  to  secure 
equitable  rates  of  transx>ortation? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  do  not  believe 
there  ever  has  been  a  movement  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  move  to  do  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  why  it  has  not  been  done. 

Q.  Afraid  or  the  railroads? — ^A.  Well,  possibly  some  of  the  operators  are  afraid 
of  the  railroads. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  suggestion  to  make  on  immi^ation,  coining  within  your 
experience? — ^A.  I  nave  not  had  any  personal  experience  with  foreign  labor,  and 
my  only  information  as  to  that  is  what  I  have  heard  from  other  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  organized  combination  on  the  part  of 
operators  to  restrict  production? — ^A.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  anything  of  that  kind  existing  now.  One  of  these  organizations  or  combi- 
nations of  which  I  spoke  a  while  ago,  I  believe,  had  a  limit  to  their  output  in 
this  way:  Each  comjiany  interested  had  a  certain  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage, 
and  when  they  exhausted  that  they  were  restricted.  But  that  combination  is  not 
in  operation  now,  and  to  my  knowledge  there  is  no  such  combination  in  the  State 
of  c5hio,  at  least. 

Q.  Are  such  combinations  favorable  to  operators  and  miners? — A.  I  do  not 
beheve  they  are.  I  do  not  believe  the  operators  generally  regarded  them  favor- 
ably. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  nonunion  labor  in  your  mines? — A.  No.  All  our  men  are 
union  labor. 

Q.  Are  you  compelled  to  employ  organized  labor,  or  do  you  do  it  of  >'our  own 
accord? — ^A.  We  have  never  asked  any  miner  questions,  whether  union  or  not. 
We  have  never  had  any  difficulty  of  that  kind  with  our  men. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  employ  any  but  organized  labor? — A. 
So  far  as  I  know  every  man  in  our  employ  belongs  to  the  union.  They  sometimes 
come  there  not  belonging  to  the  organization,  but  miners  generally  induce  them 
to  join.  I  have  never  known  them  in  any  case  to  refuse  to  allow  men  to  work 
there,  but  they  generally  persuaded  them  to  join  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  When  a  miner  applies  for  employment  is  he  asked 
the  question  as  to  whether  he  belongs  to  the  miners'  union? — A.  No;  not  by  the 
operator. 

Q.  If  he  does  not  belong  to  the  miners'  union  do  the  men  in  your  employ 
demand  that  he  shall  belong  before  employed? — A.  I  never  knew  of  any  case  of 
that  kind. 

(J.  But  after  he  is  employed  they  endeavor  to  persuade  him  to  meet  as  well  as 
join  them? — A.  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 
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Q.  You  spoke  of  strikes  in  the  past  2  or  3  years;  do  yon  care  to  go  back 
and  state  in  your  own  way  the  causes  that  led  to  them,  taking  them  up  eep- 
arately? — A.  I  will  speak  or  one  of  the  general  strikes.  I  do  not  care  anything 
about  local  strikes.  The  first  general  strike  occurred  in  1894, 1  believe,  and  was 
after  a  long  period  of  prosx>erity  in  the  mining  interests,  reallv  brought  about  by 
mutual  agreement  each  year.  We  had  had  during  the  80's,  for  6  or  7  years,  and 
I  may  say  in  1890,  what  we  called  an  interstate  board  for  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration. We  met  each  year,  adjusted  prices,  and  representatives  of  the  miners' 
organizations  and  the  operatora  fixed  a  schedule  for  the  coming  vear,  and  it  went 
alons^  very  smoothly  for,  I  believe,  7  or  8  years,  and  then  trouble  began  in  the 
PittsDurg  district.  As  I  remember  it,  one  of  the  larg^est  companies  in  that  dis- 
trict had  been  endeavoring  to  force  the  price  of  mining  down  in  order  to  give 
themselves  a  better  opportunity  to  compete  in  the  market,  and  it  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  nrice  10  cents  below  neighboring  operators.  It  compelled 
the  other  operators  of  tne  district  to  ask  for  lower  prices,  and  the  miners  at  first 
would  not  concede  this.  There  was  a  long  fight  made  on  that  question,  and  the 
competition  became  so  keen  that  some  of  the  oi)erators  forced  the  price  down,  and 
it  resulted  in  a  general  demand  for  readjustment.  The  whole  organization  was 
called  out.  I  think  it  was  in  April.  That  began  the  first  of  these  general  strikes. 
I  always  thought  it  was  caused  by  the  action  of  one  company  in  the  Pittsburg 
district--the  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gkw  Coal  Company. 

Q.  What  was  the  outcome  of  that  strike? — A.  Well,  the  outcome  of  that  strike 
was  a  settlement  at  the  time — a  small  compromise;  10  cents  of  an  advance,  I  think 
it  was. 

Q.  Did  the  effect  of  that  strike,  according  to  your  judgment,  stimulate  the  coal 
business  for  any  length  of  time,  or  do  it  any  good  in  any  way,  or  otherwise? — ^A. 
I  am  hardly  competent  to  answer  that,  because  at  that  time  we  were  having 
trouble  with  a  great  many  of  our  mines.  It  was  not  settled  at  that  particular 
time.  It  had  the  effect,  however,  of  consolidating  the  miners'  union,  making  it 
stronger,  making  it  more  general  in  its  operations  than  it  had  been  before,  and 
that  IS  the  only  way  the  union  could  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  mining  trade  gen- 
erally. If  it  were  effective  only  in  Ohio  it  would  be  a  detriment  to  our  State;  if 
effective  enough  to  control  products  of  competitive  fields,  then  I  think  it  a 
benefit. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  more  recent  strike  of  1897;  what  was  the  cause  that  led  to 
that  strike  and  the  result  of  it?— A.  Well,  it  was  caused  very  similarly  to  the 
first.  It  began  in  the  same  field,  and  was  caused  largely  by  the  same  company, 
compelling  other  competing  operators  to  cut  their  prices,  and  resulting  in  tne 
demand  on  miners  for  lower  wages,  which  was  resisted;  and  that  was  finally 
settled  after  a  little  over  6  weeks  by  an  advance  of  5  cents  a  ton. 

S.  In  each  of  those  cases  were  the  strikes  only  resorted  to  after  conciliation 
failed,  or  is  the  commission  to  understand  that  no  effort  was  made  to  adjust 
the  question  of  price  by  mutual  agreement? — A.  Personallv,  I  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  that,  but  l  understood  from  my  reading  at  the  time  that  a  number  of  efforts 
were  being  made.  Committees  met,  I  know,  on  the  part  of  the  miners  and 
oi)erators,  Defore  the  strike  took  place,  in  an  effort  to  adjust  differences. 

Q.  Since  the  strike  of  1897,  what  progress  have  the  miners  and  operators  made 
toward  joint  conciliation? — A.  A  joint  conference  was  arranged  in  January, 
1898,  at  Chicago,  which  brought  all  the  operators  and  miners  of  the  States  that 
are  in  the  northern  territory  except  West  Virginia  together,  and  that  conference 
resulted  in  an  advance  of  10  cents  a  ton  to  the  miner,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
&-hour  day  and  some  other  thiijgs. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  you  are  working  under  these  joint  agreements,  are 
you?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  they  regarded  generally  by  the  employing  classes? — A.  I  think  the 
general  opinion  is  that  an  annual  agreement  is  a  very  beneficial  arrangement 
because  it  enables  the  mine  owner  and  operator  to  figure  intelligently  on  his 
yearly  contracts  with  some  guaranty  that  prices  will  be  maintained  throughout 
the  season  of  his  contract,  and  it  insures  mm  regular  work  unless  there  is  some 
local  difference  at  the  mine.  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  that  system  of 
settling  the  wage  question. 

Q.  Are  there  any  binding  clauses  connected  with  those  ioint  contracts;  any 
penalty  for  violating  them? — ^A.  There  are  not;  I  can  not  tnink  of  any  specific 
penalty. 

Q.  Simply  a  question  of  honor?— A.  Honor;  yes. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  observed? — ^A.  I  believe  generally.  I  do  not  know  any 
case  where  they  are  willfully  disregarded.  I  know  there  is  some  misunderstana- 
ing  as  to  the  construction  of  the  agreement,  and  some  disputes  have  arisen 
because  the  contract  was  not,  perhaps,  as  clear  as  it  might  have  been  made;  but 
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I  do  not  know  qf  any  cases  where  there  was  intentional  disregard  of  the  contract 
itself. 

Q.  The  larger  concerns,  I  presume,  who  are  partners  to  this  agreement,  usually 
carry  it  out? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  two  or  three  or  half  a  dozen  of  the  larger  concerns  in  any  one  State 
would  put  a  false  interpretation  on  jiarts  of  that  contract,  or  would  operate  their 
mines,  paying  a  less  pnce  than  the  contract  provided  for,  or  less  than  the  general 
scale,  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  effect  of  such  action;  would  it  lead 
to  a  general  reduction  in  that  State? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  undoubtedly  would.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  smaller  operators  to  compete  with  the  larger  concerns 
in  the  general  market,  and  of  course  they  would  have  to  have  the  same  conditions 
of  operating  as  the  larger  companies. 

Q.  It  is  to  be  taken,  tnen,  I  presume,  that  a  uniform  rate  of  mining  must  obtain 
before  the  coal  trade  is  on  a  permanent  basis? — A.  I  think  so,  decidedly. 

Q.  Would  the  price  still  exist  in  one  field  while  a  lower  price  was  being  paid  in 
another? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel..)  How  would  transportation  affect  that?  Would  not 
that  be  a  great  factor? — A.  Transportation,  of  course,  would  have  quite  a  bearing 
on  that. 

Q.  If  you  had  perfectly  equitable  rates  of  transportation,  would  not  a  fixed 
tendency  be  created  for  me  test  goods  to  go  to  the  market  at  forced  prices? — ^A. 
That  is  a  problem  I  am  hardly  competent  to  figure  out.  It  would,  certainly,  if 
we  had  perfectly  equitable  rates  of  freight,  etc. 

(j.  I  say  equitable;  what  is  exactly  equitable  it  is  very  hard  to  say.  One  rail- 
road costs  so  much  more  than  another,  and  so  many  factors  enter  into  the  prob- 
lem that  it  is  very  hard  for  the  most  righteously  disposed  mind  to  arrive  at  what 
is  equitable. — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  really  tne  problem — to  decide  what  is  eauitable. 
If  railroads  charge  what  we  consider  an  equitable  rate  of  freight  from  tne  West 
Virginia  fields,  the  West  Virginia  fields  will  not  be  producing  over  2,000,000  or 
8,000,000  tons  instead  of  13,000,000  tons.    That  is  the  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  A  while  ago  you  said  that  when  you  first  went  into 
the  coal  business  the  West  Virginia  field  had  been  producing  about  1,000,000  tons 
a  year. — ^A.  Less  than  1,000,000. 

Q.  How  much  has  the  annual  tonnage  of  your  own  State  increased  in  that 
time? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  increased  over  3,000,000  tons  in  that  same  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  it  now? — ^A.  It  is  now  less  than  West  Virginia, 
a  little  over  12,000,000  tons  last  year. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Might  that  not  arise  in  a  degree  from  the  luxuriant 
productive  capabilities  of  West  Virginia? — ^A.  Yes.  It  is  a  very  fine  coal,  and  it 
IS  a  coal  of  unusual  thickness.  It  is  easily  worked  and  easily  mmed.  That  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  remedial  legislation? — 
A.  As  to  employers'  liability  laws  we  have  not  any  specific  legislation  except  the 
general  provisions  for  the  safetv  of  the  miners,  which  of  course  we  have  to  observe, 
and  I  think  they  are  decidedly  beneficial.  We  have  statutory  liability  for  injury, 
etc.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  suggestion  as  to  that.  I  think  the  miners 
are  fairly  well  protected.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  any  class  of  labor  that  is  better 
protected  than  that  engaged  in  the  mining  industry,  so  far  as  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. We  have  a  very  eood  system  of  inspection  in  Ohio,  as  I  understand  they 
have  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  States,  and  the  miner  has  a  very  fair  guar- 
anty of  at  least  reasonable  care  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  mine  that  he  will 
be  looked  after  and  protected  as  much  as  i>o8sible,  if  the  inspectors  do  their  duty; 
and  to  my  knowledge  they  always  do  their  luty  there.  I  know  of  none  who  has 
not  done  his  work  perfectly,  fairly,  and  well. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  to  the  commission  in  reference  to  your  liability  laws  as 
they  apply  to  the  miners,  and  laws  of  other  States  as  compared  with  your  own? — 
A.  I  really  am  not  well  enough  posted  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  other  States  to 
give  an  opinion  on  them.  I  do  not  like  to  express  myself.  I  know  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  are  more  rigid  in  regard  to  qualifications  of  inspectors  than  our 
State  laws  are,  and  they  are  more  rigid  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  foi  mine 
superintendents,  mine  bosses  and  inside  bosses.  Our  laws  are  not  so  strict  in  that 
respect. 

Q.  Do  you  have  check  weighmen  in  Ohio? — A.  Yes,  we  have  check  weighmen; 
and  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  work  with  check  weighmen  thain  without.  Of 
course  the  miners  are  satisfied  they  are  getting  full  weight,  and  it  avoids  dis- 
putes between  the  operator  and  miner. 

Q.  It  has  been  claimed  at  times  that  check  weighmen,  in  some  cases  at  least,  are 
a  constant  source  of  annoyance.    What  has  been  your  experience  in  that  dLrec- 
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tion?— A.  We  have  had  none  of  that  at  all.  Of  conrse  that  depends  largely  on 
the  character  of  the  man  appointed  as  check  weighman.  He  can  make  trouble, 
and  undoubtedly  does  in  some  cases.  They  are  entirely  too  technical  sometimes 
and  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  mine. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  regulating  payments,  screens,  and  company  stores? — ^A. 
We  have  a  law  regulating  the  payment  of  wa^es,  twice  a  month;  and  we  now 
have  a  screen  law  in  Ohio,  passed  b^  the  last  legislature,  which  compels  the  pay- 
ment of  coal  before  screened,  that  is,  run-of-mine  coal.  This  I  do  not  consider  a 
good  law,  however,  and  its  constitutionality  is  now  being  tested;  and  miners  by 
contract  have  permitted  the  operators  to  go  on  under  the  old  system,  screening 
the  coal.  My  own  view  of  this  law  is  that  it  gives  the  poor  miner  a  better  oppor- 
tunity than  he  ought  to  have  of  sending  out  refuse  matter  from  the  mine.  It 
would  have  a  tendency  to  make  what  we  call  good  miners,  and  three-fourths  of 
them  are  good  miners,  careless  in  their  work,  and  send  out  slate,  stone,  and  refuse 
of  that  kind,  which  would  not  be  sold,  and  make  our  coal  unmarketable.  In  my 
judgment  it  would  be  a  constant  source  of  friction  between  the  operator  and 
miner.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  particular  advantage  to  be  gained  oy  the  miner 
in  having  it. 

().  When  this  law  was  passed  were  you  working  under  contract  with  your 
miners?— A.  Yes;  the  Chicago  agreement  was  in  force  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  the  miners  adhere  to  their  contract? — A.  They  adhered  to  the  contract. 

Q.  That  would  indicate,  would  it  not,  that  when  miners  make  a  general  agree- 
ment they  are  willing  to  respect  it  at  all  times? — A.  We  found  it  so,  yes. 

(^.  Is  the  semimonthly  pay  a  disadvantage  to  the  employers?— A.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  the  weekly  jiayment  law  ever  been  tested  in 
the  court? — ^A.  The  law  was  passed  many  years  ago.  I  believe  it  was  declared 
unconstitutional  in  Ohio,  but  it  was  then  in  general  force;  the  different  trade 
unions  had  taken  it  up,  and  it  had  become  the  custom. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Uniformity  in  mining  legislation  is  a  subject  upon 
which  we  expect  full  information  from  you,  owing  to  your  experience  as  an  oper- 
ator and  in  joint  conferences  of  miners  and  operators  of  the  several  States. — ^A.  I 
believe  that  if  laws  could  be  made  of  general,  impartial  application  throughout 
the  different  States  in  the'  competitive  field,  that  is,  those  States  which  are  by 
proximity  and  location  of  mines  necessarily  competitors,  regulating  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  and  payment  for  mining,  etc.,  it  would  be  a  decided  benefit  to  the 
mining  interests,  ^me  States  pay,  for  instance,  for  the  mining  by  the  wagon, 
or  in  districts  of  States,  and  I  believe  in  some  States  almost  altogether,  so  much 
per  wagon.  While  the  size  of  that  wa^on  is  not  determined,  sometimes  one  size 
and  sometimes  another,  it  makes  the  price  per  ton,  which  is  really  ^uged  by  the 
selling  price,  so  uncertain  that  when  that  coal  comes  in  comi)etition  with  coal 
product  in  other  States,  which  i>ay  so  much  per  ton  definitely,  one  or  the  other 
IS  at  a  disadvantage,  depending  on  which  pays  the  most.  I  thmk  if  there  was  a 
certain  universal  rule  for  payment  it  would  at  least  open  the  way  for  fair 
competition. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  providing  for  the  payment  of 
coal  by  weight  or  measure? — A.  I  think  by  weight  is  decidedly  the  fairest  way. 

Q.  Li  all  competing  States? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  weight  to  oe  arrived  at  after  the  coal  has  passed  over  the  screen  and 
given  size? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  judgment. 

Q.  You  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  taken  before  passing  over  that 
screen? — ^A.  No;  I  am  not. 

Q.  That  leads  us  to  the  question  now  as  to  whether  or  not  the  size  of  that  screen 
should  be  regulated  by  law? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  should — the  superficial  area  and 
the  mesh  of  the  screen. 

Q.  Would  there  not  be  some  difficulty  encountered  there  by  reason  of  the  soft 
and  hard  nature  of  different  coals? — A.  Yes;  there  undoubtedly  would. 

Q.  How  would  you  suggest  that  could  be  overcome  in  the  price  question? — ^A. 
I  think  one  way  to  overcome  it  would  be  to  regulate  the  pnce  to  conform  with 
the  screenings. 

9*  On  the  whole,  then,  you  believe  the  system  of  mining  by  measure  is  not  a 
fair  system,  to 'say  the  least? — A.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  fair. 

Q.  In  some  mining  btates  they  have  what  the  miners  regard  as  ver>  good  legis- 
lation, and  the  State  of  Illinois,  I  believe,  is  credited  now  with  being  in  the  lead 
in  that  resx)ect.  Are  you  familiar  with  any  recent  bills  that  have  been  passed  in 
the  State  of  niinois? — A.  No;  I  am  not. 

Q.  How  would  you  suggest  such  legislation  be  had  now? — A.  I  can  only  say  it 
is  a  matter  that  can  not  be  forced  on  the  different  States.    I  presume  it  wotdd  have 
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to  be  arrived  at  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  the  i)arties  engaged  in  the  mining 
industry,  and  I  can  only  suggest  that  some  representative  men  of  the  industry 
from  different  States  be  called  and  their  opinions  given,  representing  both  the 
operators*  and  the  miners'  organizations.  If  they  could  agree  on  some  laws  of 
general  application  throughout  the  different  fields  I  believe  legislatures  will  pass 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Under  the  screen  system  the  miner  gets  paid  only 
for  the  coal  that  goes  over  the  screen? — A.  Well,  to  all  appearances  he  does,  but 
he  really  is  paid  for  all  the  coal.  For  instance,  he  is  psaa  in  Ohio  at  present  66 
cent^per  ton  for  the  screened  lump  coal,  but  if  it  is  to  be  run  over  a  screen  with- 
out screening,  he  would  only  get,  in  the  Hocking  Valley,  for  instance,  a  settled 
rate,  47^^  cents.  It  varies  from  42  to  49  cents.  He  is  actually  paid  for  the  coal 
that  goes  over  the  screen.  Some  miners  themselves  believe  they  are  not  paid  for 
that,  out  on  a  run-of-mine  basis  they  get  as  much  less  per  ton  as  the  proportion 
of  nut  and  slack  bears  to  the  lump  coal. 

Q,  That  basis  has  been  determined  by  actual  experience,  has  it? — ^A.  In  a  great 
many  cases.    In  some  cases  it  is  arbitrary. 

Q.  Under  the  screen  system  you  think  you  are  better  protected  in  regard  to 
slate  and  refuse  matter  that  is  put  into  the  car? — A.  Yes,  undoubtedly .  You  see  if 
we  wei{jhed  the  coal  before  screening  a  miner  would  be  entitled  to  be  paid  for 
everything  in  the  car. 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  same  right  to  dock?— A.  Yes,  we  would;  but  there 
would  be  much  more  trouble  of  that  kind.  There  is  enough  of  it  now.  That,  in 
my  judgment,  would  lead  to  serious  trouble  with  the  miners. 

Q.  Would  it  not  r(»move  the  real  trouble  between  the  operator  and  miner — that 
is,  the  screen — and  give  you  the  same  opportunity  to  dock  for  dirty  coal  that  you 
have  now? — A.  Well,  the  trouble  is  that  we  would  have  so  much  more  slack,  for 
instance.  Of  course  that  would  be  paid  for  in  the  run-of-mine.  I  am  only  speak- 
ing of  a  certain  class  of  miners  that  would  do  this.  Probably  85  or  90  per  cent 
would  not  do  it.  We  always  have  some  men  that  are  careless  about  their  load- 
ing. It  would  make  it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  watoh  the  loading  into  the 
gondola  car.    We  can  not  wateh  every  mine  car. 

Q.  When  do  you  detect  the  refuse  coal  sent  out  by  the  miner? — A.  A  great  deal 
of  that  is  covered  over — ^refuse  matter  would  be  covered  over  on  the  top. 

Q.  If  it  is  weighed  before  it  goes  over  the  screen  you  have  still  the  opportunity 
of  detecting  the  dirty  coal  that  goes  into  the  car? — ^A.  Yes,  we  have;  only  there 
would  be  so  much  more  we  could  not  get  at  it  before  it  was  shipped  off. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it.  in  IHinols  they  have  adopted  the  run-oi-mine  system,  and 
it  is  working  very  satisfactorily  to  both  operator  and  the  miner.  As  the  screen 
is  the  bone  of  contention,  woula  it  not  be  well  for  the  miners  and  the  operators  to 
get  together  in  Oiiio  upon  that  question? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  really  so 
much  a  bone  of  contention  as  some  miners  and  some  others  have  led  the  public  to 
believe.  It  never  came  up  jiarticularly  until  the  Chicago  a^eement,  and  then 
the  Illinois  operators  and  miners  brought  it  before  the  convention.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  satisfied  with  it  there;  only  I  think  they  have  a  reasonable  basis 
for  payment  of  run-of-mine. 

O.  Is  there  any  one  question  in  Ohio  that  causes  more  friction  between  ox)erator 
and  miner  than  the  screen? — A.  We  never  have  had  any  friction  at  all  until  very 
recently  on  that  question.  We  have  had  friction  on  the  size  of  the  screen  and  the 
mesh  of  screen,  the  shai)e  of  the  screen  bars,  but  never  very  much  friction  upon 
the  question  of  run-of-mine  payments.  I  think  they  do  now  generally  want  to 
be  paid  on  the  run-of-mine  basis. 

Q.  Does  the  screen  get  out  of  fix  often? — A.  I  think  not.  I  believe  it  is  gener- 
ally kept  in  pretty  good  repair.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  miners'  check  weighman  to 
watch  the  screen. 

Q.  Are  the  meshes  kept  clean? — A.  The  miners'  check  weighman  looks  after 
that. 

Q.  If  meshes  get  wider  and  the  larger  coal  drops  through,  the  operator  does 
not  loseUt;  he  sells  that  as  nut  coal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  grades  of  coal  do  you  make  in  Ohio? — A.  The  usual  grades  are 
lump,  three-fourtns,  run-of-mine,  slack,  pea  coal;  then  they  have  comoined  nut 
and  slack.    There  are  about  6  or  7  different  grades  of  coal. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  value  between  the  nut  coal  and  the  lump  coal? — 
A.  As  a  rule,  40  to  50  cents;  in  the  MassiUon  district,  15  and  25  cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  nut  and  pea  coal? — A.  About  15  cents. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  retail  dealers  in  many  parts  of  Ohio  often  sell  the  nut 
for  the  same  price  as  they  sell  the  lump  coal? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Q.  Are  not  stoves  and  grates  constructed  now  esijecially  for  the  purpose  of 
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burning  nut  and  -pesk  coal — I  mean  base-burners? — A.  I  do  not  believe  very  much 
nut  coal  is  sold  for  domestic  uses  in  Ohio  homes.  A  few  years  ago  we  sold  a 
large  part  of  the  Massillon  nut  coal  for  that  purpose,  but  for  the  last  3  or  4  years 
these  stoves  have  not  been  nearly  so  much  in  use  in  Ohio  as  before.  We  have 
quite  a  difficulty  selling  our  nut  coal. 

J.  Is  your  coal  different  from  the  Youghiogheny  Valley  coal?— A.  Yes. 
.  Does  it  run  together  like  the  Youghiogheny? — A.  There  are  two  classes  of 
in  Ohio  that  do  not  **  run; "  they  bum  very  much  the  same — the  Jackson  coal 
and  the  MassQlon  coal.    Theyare  both  dry-burning,  free  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  What  can  you  say  on  tne  subject  of  machinery? — ^A. 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  use  of  machines,  but  I  have  gathered  some 
information  on  the  subject  with  a  view  to  patting  machines  in  the  mines.  I  find 
that  where  the  price  of  mining  is  low  there  is  no  particular  advantage  in  having 
mining  machines.  For  instance,  the  price  of  mining  was  3  years  ago  down  to 
45,  51,  and  56  cents.  There  was  no  particular  advantage  in  machines  when  the 
price  was  down  to  that.  It  was  probably  cheaper  to  mine  b  v  picks  than  machines 
at  that  time;  but  as  the  price  or  mining  advances,  then  the  value  of  machines 
becomes  more  apparent,  and  at  the  present  basis  mining  machines  are  worked 
profitably  in  a  large  number  of  mines  in  the  State.  They  save,  as  I  am  told,  from 
12  to  21  cents  x)er  ton  in  producing  the  coal. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Otjen.  )  Do  these  mining  machines  displace  any  number 
of  miners? — ^A.  Yes;  they  necessarily  displace  a  great  many  mmers.  Of  course 
they  have  to  have  a  number  of  men  as  loaders  and  machine  operators. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  number  of  machines  that  are  being  used  in  Ohio?— 
A.1^0. 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  they  began  taking  in  these  machines?— A.  They 
began  as  long  as  15  years  ago.  They  were  more  experimental  then  than  anything 
else.  It  is  only  within  the  last  5  years  that  they  have  been  used  so  generally  as 
now.  Competition  became  so  strong  after  West  Virginia  coal  began  to  seek  the 
market  in  Ohio  and  throughout  the  W"orthwest  that  it  was  necessary  to  find  some 
means  to  equalize  prices  with  that  district,  and  consequently  the  larger  mines, 
where  they  could  find  it  profitable,  equipped  themselves  with  machines  in  order 
to  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  coal. 

Q.  In  the  mines  you  are  connected  with  you  do  not  use  any? — A.  No;  we  find 
it  more  profitable  to  pick-mine  in  the  districts  we  are  interested  in.  In  our  Mas- 
sillon district  the  coal  is  mined  rather  differently  than  in  most  sections.  There  is 
very  little  undercutting.  The  coal  is  blown  right  out  of  a  solid  wall,  so  there 
the  machines  would  not  be  of  so  much  advantage.  Since  the  last  advance  of  10 
cents  per  ton  to  the  miners  we  have  suffered  a  reduction  in  our  selling  price  of  not 
less  than  10  per  cent.  That  has  been  because  the  West  Virginia  fields  have  been 
developed  to  such  an  extent,  and  have  produced  coal  so  cheaply  that  we  could  not 
obtain  a  higher  price  for  our  product  in  Ohio,  nor  in  Pennsylvania  or  in  Illinois. 
We  have  given  not  only  10  cents  advance  in  mining,  but  really  have  suffered 
a  reduction  in  selling  price,  and  the  only  way  I  can  see  any  remedy  for  it  is  for 
the  miners*  organization  to  extend  itself  and  take  in  West  Virginia;  then  an  equita- 
ble rate  of  mming  could  be  fixed  for  all  States,  West  Virginia  in  line  witn  the 
rest,  and  all  the  States  would  then  be  on  a  fair  competitive  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  these  workingmen  are  not  receiving  such  wages  as 
workingmen  ought  to  have,  and  they  ask  or  demand  10,  15,  or  20  per  cent  more, 
and  are  successrul  in  getting  it,  by  strike  or  otherwise,  where  would  the  burden 
fall?  Ifl  it  going  to  come  out  of  the  mine  owner,  the  ti'ansportation  company,  the 
sales  agent,  or  will  it  ultimately  come  out  of  the  consumer? — ^A.  Under  ordinary 
circuinstances  it  would  certainly  ultimately  come  out  of  the  consumer;  but  at 
the  present  time,  judging  from  the  exjwrience  of  the  past  2  years,  it  would  be 
suffered  entirely  by  the  coal  producer. 

Q.  Would  not  get  anything  out  of  the  transportation  company?— A.  No;  nor 
the  sales  agent  would  not  take  it  out  of  the  consumer. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Will  you  please  explain  the  labor-saving 
machines  that  are  used  in  the  mines? — A.  The  only  labor-saving  machine  of  any 
consequence  is  the  cutting  machine,  which  does  the  work  in  the  mine  of  under- 
cutting coal  or  in  side  cutting,  chiefly  in  undercutting,  and  the  electric  and  com- 
pressed air  drills,  which  do  the  work  of  the  hand  drill  of  the  men. 

Q.  Are  they  worked  by  steam? — A.  No;  they  are  worked  by  compressed  air  or 
electricity.  Electricity  is  the  a^ent  now  chiefly  employed  in  the  mines.  The 
compressed-air  machine  and  drill  were  used  before  the  electric  machine  was 
introduced.  They  were  used,  I  think,  as  much  as  20  years  ago.  That  was  called 
a  punching  machine.    The  electric  machines  now  in  use  cut  the  coal. 

Q.  And  is  that  called  the  undercutting  machine?— A.  They  simply  call  it  the 
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cutter,  but  it  is  really  undercutting.  The  miner  calls  it,  technically,  under- 
cuttiiiK* 

Q.  There  are  really,  then,  but  two  kinds  of  machines  that  are  labor-saving 
machines  in  mines?— A.  Only  about  two  that  will  amount  to  anything. 

9-  A^®  there  any  improvements  in  hauling  the  coal  away  from  the  place  where 
it  is  mined?— -A.  Yes;  there  is  an  electric  haul  which  is  capable  of  hauling  several 
cars,  and  saves  some  drivers;  but  that  is  very  slight  compared  with  the  number 
of  men  thrown  out  by  the  cutting  machines. 

State  op  Ohio,  County  of  Wayne : 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  ail 
otner  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

W.   J.   MULLINS. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  August,  1899. 

Ross  W.  FuNCK,  Notary  Public. 


Washington.  D.  C,  May  5, 1899. 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  ME.  DAVIS  EOSS, 

Secretary  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  commission  met  at  2.15  p.  m.  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presided  and  intro- 
duced as  a  witness,  Mr.  David  Ross,  secretary  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  was  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batch  ford.)  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  official  posi- 
tion.— A.  David  Boss,  Springfield,  DL;  secretary  of  the  State  bureau  of  labor 
statistics.  The  Dlinois  bureau  is  organized  on  somewhat  different  bnes  from 
those  of  other  States.  Under  our  law  a  commission  of  iive  individuals ,  representing 
different  industrial  interests,  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  that  commission 
electe  a  secretary,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  commission;  and  upon  the  secretary 
devolves  substantially  the  same  work  as  is  performed  by  the  single  commissioners 
in  the  other  States  having  labor  bureaus.  The  statistical  work  proper  is  substan- 
tially along  the  same  lines. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  capacity? — A.  I  was  appointed  by  the 
commission  on  the  let  of  April,  1897. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  what  was  your  business? — A.  I  was  employed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  for  about  3  years  prior  to  April  1, 1897. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  connections,  at  any  time,  with  any  trade  organization  of 
your  State? — A.  Yes;  1  have  been ,  and  am  yet  in  fact,  a  member  of  the  coal  miners' 
organization.  I  went  into  the  mines  when  I  was  9  years  of  age,  in  the  State  of 
Illmois,  and  worked  in  them  continuously  until  my  election  to  the  legislature  in 
the  fall  of  1888.  I  have  held  no  official  position,  however,  in  connection  with  the 
organization,  except  being  a  member  at  one  time  of  the  State  executive  board. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  to  the  commission  as  to  the  constitutions  and  regula- 
tions of  that  trade  union  or  other  trade  unions  in  your  State,  with  reference  to 
funds,  benefit  features,  etc.? — A.  Many  of  the  constitutions  of  the  trade  unions 
provide,  of  course,  for  benefits.  The  miners'  organization  has  been  rather  handi- 
capped by  reason  of  the  peculiar  conditions  heretofore  existing,  until  recently. 
In  tne  State  of  Illinois  a  defense  fund  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  members  on  a  strike  or  who  have  been  locked  out.  Our  State  organization 
has  raised  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  a  little  over  $200,000  for  that  purpose; 
about  $140,000  has  been  expended,  leaving  a  surplus  in  the  defense  fund  of  a  little 
over  $50,000.  The  first  necessity  for  the  expenditure  of  defense  money  originated 
at  Virden,  111.,  where  the  miners  had  been  locked  out  by  the  employers,  and,  by 
the  way,  that  event  has  become  important  history,  not  only  in  the  State  of  Dlinois 
but  in  the  industrial  centers  of  the  entire  country.  I  may  state,  if  it  is  in  order, 
that  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  there  was  dae  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
mine  owners  to  recognize  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  interstate  organiza- 
tion of  miners  and  operators  created  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  or  agreeing  upon  min- 
ing prices.  The  operators  at  that  point  denied  that  the  convention  had  the  power 
to  fix  a  rate  for  that  field  and  claimed  that  the  rate  fixed  was  ex(;essive,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  paid,  and  after  having  submitted  the  case  several  times  to  arbitration. 
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after  having  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  board,  all  those  agreements  were 
repudiated  by  the  company  and  the  miners  were  locked  out,  so  that  most  of  the 
fund  went  to  support  tliose  miners  and  their  families  while  locked  out,  and  the 
balance  of  the  $140,000  was  8i>ent  and  is  being  spent  at  another  point  of  the  State, 
where  a  similar  situation  exists — at  Pana,  111.;  they  have  entered  on  their  thir- 
teenth month  of  the  strike  or  difficulty  at  that  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  at  one  time  the  operators  at  Virden  had  vir- 
tually agreed  upon  the  arbitration  and  afterwards  broke  that  agreement  ? — ^A. 
Yes;  they  agreea  in  writing  with  the  representatives  of  the  miners  at  that  point 
that  they  would  abide  by  the  a^eement  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration,  and 
the  miners  and  operators  united  m  a  request  that  the  board  should  intercede;  and 
the  board  confirmed  the  rate  fixed  for  that  field  by  the  interstate  convention, 
and  the  mine  owners  declined  to  pay  it,  and  as  a  means  of  resisting  that  decision 
sought  to  import  labor  from  the  Southern  States,  much  of  which  was  of  the  crimi- 
nal kind. 

Q.  You  mean  convicts? — A.  Yes;  men  who  had  learned  the  art  of  mining  in  the 
convict  mines  of  the  South.  After  having  repudiated  these  agreements  repeatedly 
they  served  notice  on  the  governor  of  their  intention  to  bring  labor  into  tne  State 
of  Illinois,  and  if  necessary,  at  the  point  of  Winchesters.  The  governor  advised 
against  that  policy,  and  of  course  his  advice  was  not  heeded,  and  thev  did  attempt 
to  brmg  a  trainload  of  negroes  into  the  State  of  Illinois  and  disembark  them  at 
Virden  under  the  protection  of  Winchesters  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  not 
citizens  of  our  State.  Governor  Tanner  construed  that  X)olicy  as  a  declaration  of 
defiance  to  the  power  of  the  government  of  Illinois,  and  called  their  attention  to 
the  fact  that  even  a  neighboring  State  could  not  move  its  militia  across  the  soil  of 
Illinois  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  governor,  and  that  he  would 
not  permit  the  invasion  of  an  armed  mob  of  that  kind,  and  he  did  not.  A  little 
later  on  the  difficulty  at  Virden  was  adjusted.  The  coal  companies  agreed  to 
pay  the  rate  of  40  cents  fixed  for  that  field,  and  are  paying  it  now.  The  suspen- 
sion at  that  point  lasted  about  7  months. 

Q.  Was  that  reached  by  a  compromise? — A.  Yes;  the  compromise  constituting 
the  basis  of  the  settlement  was  the  tearing  down  of  the  steckade  which  the  cor- 
poration had  constructed  during  its  trouble,  and  the  dismissal  of  some  of  the 
more  oflfensive  members,  to  all  of  which  the  company  agreed,  and  work  was 
resumed  at  the  union  scale. 

Q.  Then  the  local  miners  did  ultimately  accept  part  of  that  contract  labor  that 
came  into  the  State  in  making  the  compromise? — A.  No;  the  contract  labor  was 
not  disembarked  at  all.    It  was  taken  out  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Disembarked  them  at  Springfield?— A.  No;  they  ran 
them  right  through  to  a  little  place  called  Williams ville,  about  6  or  8  miles  on  the 
other  side  of  Springfield.  From  there  they  were  taken  to  St.  Louis  and  distributed 
to  different  points. 

Q.  Did  any  of  that  labor  ultimately  go  to  Indian  Territory  or  any  other  place 
where  strikers  were  out? — A.  Some  or  the  negroes  at  the  other  points  have  oeen 
distributed  in  the  Indian  Territory,  but  those  causing  the  trouble  at  Virden,  as  a 
result  of  which  several  lives  were  lost,  were  distributed  from  St.  Louis  and  went 
South  and  farther  West. 

Q.  Could  you  state  whether  they  were  citizens  of  Illinois  who  went  down  there 
to  make  contracts  with  the  people  in  Alabama? — A.  Yes;  representatives  of  the 
company. 

Q.  Did  thev  have  someone  on  the  ground  who  massed  those  people  together 
there?— A.  They  had  an  agent  there  who  massed  them  tog^ether,  but  they  were 
obtained  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Virden  Coal  Company,  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  During  all  this  trouble  did  the  operators  who  agreed 
on  the  scale  and  maintained  the  scale  support  the  action  of  the  union  miners  at 
Virden? — A.  Yes;  to  the  extent  of  favoring  the  enforcement  of  the  scale  at  that 
point. 

Q.  So  there  was  no  discrimination  among  those  who  had  agreed  to  the  scale, 
whether  operators  or  workingmen?— A.  None  whatever.  They  appeared  before 
the  State  board  of  arbitration  as  witnesses  against  fixing:  the  rate  for  that  field 
different  from  any  rate  that  had  been  fixed  upon.  I  would  state,  by  way  of  expla- 
nation, that  there  has  been  a  gi*eat  deal  of  misrepresentation  and  a  great  deal 
of  misunderstanding  concerning  the  action  of  the  governor  of  Illinois  in  acting  in 
the  manner  that  he  did.  Some  nave  represented  him  as  meaning  that  he  had  the 
right  to  dejjrive  a  man  of  the  privilege  or  contracting  for  his  labor.  That  problem , 
together  with  the  color  question,  never  entered  into  the  industrial  difficulty  at 
Virden.    What  the  governor  did  object  to,  and  what  he  had  the  right  to  object  to 
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under  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  was  the  method  and  manner  by 
which  those  men  were  brought  into  the  State.  The  right  to  employ  labor  is  a 
right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  and  it  can  not  be  taken  away 
by  anybody.  The  distinction  was  that  those  men  who  were  brought  into  the 
State  of  Illinois  were  an  undesirable  class  of  citizens  in  the  first  place;  they  had 
received  their  education  as  miners  largely  in  the  convict  mines  of  the  South  and 
in  addition  to  that,  they  were  brought  m  under  the  protection  of  an  alien  mob  of 
policemen  contrary  to  the  ^irit  and  intention  of  our  law.  It  was  considerations 
of  that  kind  which  inducea  the  action  taken  at  the  time,  and  which  resulted  in 
effecting  a  satisfactory  settlement. 

I  presume  the  commission  is  as  familiar  with  the  question  of  trade  unions  as  I 
possibly  can  be.  Trade  unionism  proper  dates  back  several  centuries  and  has,  in 
my  judgment,  stood  for.  and  it  represents,  a  conviction  in  favor  of  the  advance  of 
mankind.  It  has  protested  against  many  abuses  and  has,  in  a  perfectly  legitimate 
and  lawful  way,  succeeded  in  removing  many  of  the  grievances  of  which  the  . 
members  of  the  industrial  army  had  just  reason  to  complain. 

Q.  Can  you  state  anything  as  to  its  growth  within  your  State? — ^A.  The  work 
of  organizing  the  different  tradesmen  of  Illinois — in  fact,  of  the  whole  country, 
has  TOen  very  significant  during  the  last  year  or  two,  and  also  very  successful. 
It  has  been  the  experience  heretofore  that  in  times  of  renewal  of  trade  and  busi- 
ness organization  has  declined.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  all  the  great  indus- 
trial contests  of  the  country  the  most  bitter  opposition  and  fight  has  Been  put  up 
at  a  time  when  the  craftsmen  were  less  organized.  That  would  seem  almost 
anomalous,  yet  it  is  a  fact.  There  has  been  this  exception,  however,  to  that 
tendency  during  the  last  few  years,  in  which  the  trade  of  the  country  has  revived 
considerably  and  prices  and  wages  have  advanced,  yet  the  work  of  organizing 
the  different  tradesmen  instead  of  relaxing  has,  if  anything,  been  encouraged 
and  renewed.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  perfect  and  strengthen  the  organiza- 
tions, so  that  in  the  State  of  Illinois  to-day  tnere  are  more  members  of  the  differ- 
ent industrial  pursuits  who  are  members  of  labor  organizations  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  That  is  particularly  true  concerning  the  coal  miners. 
I  presume  40  per  cent  of  the  coal  miners  of  this  country  have  been  recruited 
from  some  of  the  jwverty-stricken  districts  of  Europe  in  the  years  gone  by,  and 
corporations  contracted  for  that  kind  of  labor  and  brought  it  over  here,  and  as  a 
result  the  general  work  of  organization  until  recently  has  been  seriously  handi- 
capped. The  difficulty  has  been  to  reach  that  class  of  people.  Most  of  them  are 
stnmgers  to  the  English  tongnie.  and  most  of  them  come  from  countries  where 
the  standard  of  living  is  so  much  lower  than  it  is  in  the  United  States,  that  they 
were  willing  to  assume  places  at  a  much  less  rate  of  compensation  than  the 
native  miners  of  this  country.  There  seems  to  have  been,  however,  a  somewhat 
vindictive  reaction  among  that  class  of  men  in  the  mines.  Within  the  last  year  or 
two  they  seem  to  have  realized  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  brought  here 
and  they  have  almost  to  a  man  become  members  of  the  organization  in  Illinois 
and  other  States.  Out  of  35,000  men  employed  in  and  around  the  coal  mines  of 
our  State  I  dare  say  that  30,000  of  them  are  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers' 
Union.  That  work  has  been  accomplished  within  the  last  16  months  in  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  feasibility  and  legal 
effect  of  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions? — A.  The  sentiment,  as  I  find  it  in  the 
industrial  centers  of  the  country,  has  not  been  favorable  to  incorporation.  The 
leaders  of  the  different  trade  unions  seem  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  matter 
at  all.  Of  late  years  the  question  has  been  considered,  but  the  matter  has  not 
been  given  that  attention  which  its  importance  merits.  I  have  always  favored 
the  incori)oration  of  trade  organizations  for  several  reasons.  Not  only  would  it 
give  the  organization  corporate  standing  in  the  courts  in  le^l  matters,  which  is 
a  very  important  thing,  but  it  would  at  the  same  time,  in  my  judgment,  encourage 
the  work  of  arbitrating  differences  between  employers  ana  employees.  In  my 
individual  exx)erience  I  have  found,  during  industrial  contests,  where  employers 
refused  to  arbitrate,  it  was  because  of  the  fact  that  the  other  side  represented  a 
miscellaneous  and  irresponsible  mob;  that  liability  could  not  bo  located;  that  they 
were  not  responsible.  I  think  that  general  incorporation  would  have  the  effect 
of  encouraging  the  idea  of  arbitration  and  would  correspondingly  reduce  the 
number  of  strikes  and  labor  disputes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  incorporation  with  regard  to  disciplining  the 
members  of  trade  unions? — A.  I  think  tne  effect  would  be  good  if  the  idea  could 
be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  members  that,  being  under  an  incorporated 
act,  they  were  responsible  in  a  legal  sense.  The  result  would  be  to  encourage 
and  increase  discipline  and  the  control  of  these  people. 
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Q.  Would  they  be  responsible  for  violation  of  contracts  by  money  damages,  or 
responsible  in  what  way? — A.  The  nature  of  the  liability  would  have  to  be 
determined.  I  have  heard  no  complaint  of  the  failure  of  any  labor  organization 
or  its  members  t(^  respect  its  contracts,  and  I  would  anticipate  but  very  little 
difGlculty  from  that  source. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  it  not  be  a  good  safeguard  on  all  your  funds? — 
A.  That  would  be  another  reason  why  it  should  be  taken  advantage  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  What  are  the  relations  of  combinations  of  labor  to 
nonunion  labor? — A.  Of  course,  as  an  object  lesson,  the  organization  would  en- 
courage the  joining  of  other  members. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  nonunion  men  allowed  to  work  in  the  mines 
where  imion  men  work? — ^A.  Certainly;  there  is  no  prohibition,  except  in  some 
rare  instances  where  we  have  had  some  difficulties;  but,  as  a  general  proposition, 
they  recognize  the  ri^ht  of  a  man  to  be  a  member  or  not,  as  he  elects.  Or  course, 
they  prefer  to  have  him  in  the  organization,  and  would  do  everything  to  encour- 
age him  to  join. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Where  the  organization  of  your  trade  is  complete  at 
any  mine,  the  employer  enjoys  the  right  to  hire  whom  he  pleases? — A.  That  right 
is  not  disputed. 

Q.  If  a  nonunion  man  is  employed,  does  a  committee  of  your  organization  go  to 
him  and  request  him  to  join  the  union? — A.  That  is  the  policy. 

Q.  In  case  he  refuses  to  do  so,  what  is  the  general  course? — A.  We  have  had  a 
great  many  strikes  in  the  State  of  Illinois  on  account  of  men  refusing  to  join  the 
organization;  that  is,  local  strikes. 

Q.  Are  those  strikes  countenanced  or  encouraged  by  the  general  head,  or  is  it 
purely  a  local  matter? — A.  Mostly  local  grievances. 

Q.  Do  jrou  know  of  any  action  or  resolutions  adopted  by  your  State  or  national 
organization  encouraging  those  things? — A.  No. 

There  are  several  causes  that  lead  up  to  strikes.  The  expnerience  of  the  labor 
leaders,  men  who  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  organization  of  labor,  has 
been  that  strikes  are  most  frequent  just  after  men  are  organized.  The  history,  of 
course,  has  been  that  the  older  the  organization  the  more  disciplined  its  members 
become,  and  the  less  liability  there  is  for  interruption  of  work.  I  mean  any  mis- 
understanding between  members  and  employers.  Strikes  in  most  instances  are 
caused  by  demands  for  increase  in  wages  or  resisting  reductions  in  wages.  Those 
Ipresume  are  the  most  prolific  disturbances'in  factories,  mills,  and  coal  mines. 
There  have  been  strikes,  local  strikes,  on  account  of  failure  or  refusal  of  the  o^q- 
ployer  to  recognize  the  union,  or  to  recognize  a  committee  of  the  union,  or  to 
comply  with  a  request  of  the  union  for  the  discharge  of  some  men.  Those  and 
other  ndnor  causes  have  contributed  to  the  number  of  strikes.  With,  however, 
the  development  of  the  union  there  comes  a  better  understanding  between  the 
members  and  the  employer,  and  these  causes  or  troubles  are  removed  largely,  so 
that  it  is  rare  indeed  that  we  have  striJces  except  for  advance  in  wages  or  in  re- 
sisting reductions. 

Q.  Are  the  miners  more  or  less  liable  to  strike  than  are  the  men  in  other  trades? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are,  as  a  general  thing. 

<^.  Is  there  any  x>eculiar  condition  met  in  your  trade  that  can  not  be  foreseen, 
which  is  liable  to  result  in  strikes,  and  which  is  not  met  with  in  other  trades? 
The  screen,  for  instance;  it  has  been  said  by  other  witnesses  that  the  screen  is  a 
very  prolific  cause  for  strikes,  because  it  very  oft^n  gets  out  of  adjustment. — A. 
We  have  had  that  trouble,  but  it  has  been  largely  removed  by  reason  of  the  new 
system. 

9.  Have  you  a  new  system  in  your  State? — A.  Yes;  by  agreement  miners  are 
paid  for  the  product  on  a  basis  of  what  they  call  tlie  '^  gross  weight." 

Q.  That  is,  weighed  or  measured  without  being  screened? — A.  It  is  weighed 
before  the  product  is  screened.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  coal  miners  in  Illi- 
nois how  large  the  screen  may  be,  under  the  present  method. 

Q.  How  was  that  system  brought  about?— A.  That  system  was  brought  about 
as  a  result  of  this  organization  of  miners  and  mine  operators,  embracing  the  States 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  It  was  done  as  a  result  of  joint 
convention — mutual  agreement  between  the  operators  and  miners. 

Q.  Is  that  system  a  satisfactory  one  now,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  Yes;  it  is 
very  satisfactory. 

Q.  What  are  the  economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts?— A.  My  judgment  is 
that  strikes  and  lockouts  are  a  disaster,  that  the  community  must  have  occasion 
to  regret  the  cause  that  operates  to  produce  an  interruption  in  employment;  from 
that  point  of  view,  the  strike  and  lookout  is  an  evil.  Nevertheless,  they  are  a 
necessity  at  times,  and  where  important  principles  are  involved  the  result  has 
been  beneficial  to  the  members  and  also  the  general  public. 
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Personally  I  have  never  taken  very  much  interest  in  the  svstem  of  boycotting. 
We  had  so  much  of  it  during  the  regime  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  this  country. 
So  many  different  articles  were  placed  under  the  ban  of  that  organization  that 
most  or  the  members  of  trade  unions  did  not  know  what  was  and  was  not  boy- 
cotted. I  question  also  the  power  of  the  boycott  as  it  has  been  exercised  in  the 
past.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  members  of  organizations  who  have  a 
grievance  to  prohibit  the  purchase  of  some  article  that  everybody  uses. 

On  the  subject  of  the  blacklist — of  course,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that. 
Everjr  good  citizen  ought  to  be  opposed  to  the  blacklist.  The  blacklist  is  more 
effective  than  the  boycott,  for  the  reason  that  you  can  reach  the  producer,  and 
you  can  not  in  every  case  reach  the  consumer  of  the  product.  There  is  that  dis- 
tinction between  the  blacklist  and  boycott.  If  there  is  any  legislation  that  could 
be  enacted  concerning  the  blacklist,  it  should  be  adopted  at  once. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FABQUHAB.)  Your  opinion  is  that  botn  the  boycott  and  blacklist 
ought  to  be  abolished?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford).  What  have  you  to  say  of  conciliation,  mediation  and 
arbitration? — ^A.  Under  our  law  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  notwithstanding  it  has 
been  and  is  yet  very  imperfect,  we  have  accomplished  a  great  many  good  things, 
not  so  much  in  the  way  of  arbitration,  but  in  the  way  of  mediation  and  concfli- 
ation.  Strikes  have  been  averted  by  reason  of  the  kindly  intervention  of  the 
members  of  our  State  arbitration  board.  We  find,  however,  that  under  our 
present  law  it  is  entirely  too  voluntary;  that  was  our  experience  with  it  in  the 
places  where  trouble  could  not  be  evaded  by  conciliation  and  mediation,  and 
where  arbitration  was  offered  and  refused.  We  found  there  was  nothing  in  our 
present  law  that  would  enable  the  arbitrators  to  get  at  the  facts.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  law  authorizing  the  board  to  issue  subp<Bnas  for  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  but  no  jwwer  to  punish  for  failure  to  attend,  and  the 
result  was  in  all  these  instances  where  the  situation  became  aggravating,  where 
a  strike  came  on,  that  the  witnesses  sometimes  refused  to  appear,  and  treated  the 
subpoenas  with  contempt.  The  same  objection  applies  to  tne  provision  author- 
izing the  subpcena  of  a  witness,  clerks  and  other  persons  having  charge  of  the 
records  of  corporations.  At  the  late  session  of  the  legislature  m  Dlinois  some 
important  amendments  were  made  to  our  law.  One  is  that  where  an  employer  of 
labor  and  the  employees  agree  to  arbitrate  a  trade  controversy,  the  decision  of  the 
board  will  be  final,  and  that  the  award  will  have  to  be  complied  with,  and  that  if 
either  party  refuses  to  comply  with  the  award,  then  the  fact  of  such  refusal  can 
be  certified  to  and  an  order  issued  for  punishment  as  for  contempt.  The  punish- 
ment, however,  does  not  include  imprisonment.  The  other  part  of  the  amended 
act  requires  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  also  the  production  of  books.  It  is 
thought  and  felt  that  while  the  law  is  voluntary,  so  far  as  ultimate  results  are 
concerned  in  the  case  of  trouble,  the  effect  of  the  publication  of  facts  to  which  the 
members  of  the  board  will  have  access  under  this  amendment  will  be  to  encourage 
people  having  troubles  to  go  before  the  board,  and  that  it  will  result  in  the  satis- 
factory settlement  of  a  great  many  disputes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  many  mepibers  compose  the  board?— A.  Three. 

Q.  Is  the  board  nonpartisan  ? — A.  Yes.  One  member  of  the  board  belongs  to 
the  opi)Osite  party  from  the  party  in  power;  the  others  are  of  the  same  pohtical 
faith  as  the  appointing  power. 

Q.  Any  labor  representative  on  the  board  ? — A.  Yes;  we  have  a  labor  repre- 
sentative. 

Q.  Appointed  as  a  workingman  ? — A.  Appointed  as  a  workingman — appointed 
because  ne  represents  the  trade  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  As  nearly  a  nonpartisan  board  as  could  be  made 
up  ? — A.  Substantially  so. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  on  arbitration  by  joint  committees  from  the  asso- 
ciations involved  in  a  dispute  ? — ^A.  We  have  had  some  exx)erience  in  that  way  in 
the  settlement  of  disputes.  In  many  instances  we  find  that  the  employer  or, 
in  some  instances,  the  employees  do  not  care  to  submit  their  case  to  the  State 
board  of  arbitration,  but  are  in  favor  of  arbitration  in  that  way — joint  commit- 
tees representing  employees  and  employers.  Of  course  the  principle  is  just  as 
effectively  applied  in  that  way  as  under  the  State  law. 

Q.  Which  plan  do  you  regard  as  bein^  the  most  efficient? — A.  I  would  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  State  plan,  carrying  with  it  the  authority  of  law,  would 
probably  exercise  a  better  influence  than  the  other,  although  both  are  capable  of 
accomplishing  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Q.  iSo  you  believe  that  the  Stat€  plan  should  be  made  compulsory  on  both  par- 
ties?— A.  I  have  always  opposed  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration  until,  I 
will  be  frank  to  admit,  the  recent  lauor  disturbances  in  the  State  of  Illinois.    I 
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had  occasion  to  oppose  in  the  public  press  the  views  of  a  distingmshed  trades 
unionist  on  that  question  some  few  years  ago.    He  took  the  position  that  com- 

fulsory  arbitration  was  the  right  and  proper  thing,  and  I  took  issue  with  him. 
have  had  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion  on  that  subject,  except  incidentally 
in  connection  with  the  labor  troubles  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  community  has  some  rights  and  some  interests,  and  that  their  privileges  should 
not  be  destroyed  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  employee  and  employer  to  come 
to  some  agreement;  and  that  where  it  involves  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  State; 
where  it  means  the  breaking  up,  as  it  has  in  the  city  of  Pana,  of  homes  and  fam- 
ilies, separation  of  members  of  churches,  and  destruction  of  several  prosperous 
business  houses;  where  it  has  cost  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  county  of  Christian 
more  money  than  would  have  paid  the  wages  of  the  miners  employed  at  Pana 
the  union  scaJe;  where  that  state  of  affairs  existed  for  about  13  months,  it  has 
inclined  me  to  the  opinion  that  there  ou^ht  to  be  some  leg^  force  applied  to  effect 
a  settlement  under  a  condition  of  that  kind.  Otherwise,  on  the  general  plan  as  to 
compulsory  arbitration,  I  would  have  to  be  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  you  had  had  compulsory  arbitration  there  this  trouble 
would  have  been  avoided? — A.  Never  would  have  occurred. 

Q.  If  the  organizations  of  employers  and  employees  had  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  Stat«,  would  it  not  also  have  been  avoided? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  injunction  in  strikes? — ^A.  I  take 
the  same  view  of  the  injunction  as  I  would  of  the  black  list.  I  consider  that  the 
injunction,  as  a  means  of  punishment,  is  unfair;  that  it  operates,  has  operated, 
and  will,  if  applied  in  the  future,  tend  to  operate  in  defiance  of  the  righto  of  our 
citizens.  It  is  a  system  that  gives  into  the  hands  of  one  man  entirely  too  much 
power.  It  is  a  method  that  contemplates  and  seeks  to  prevent  the  violation  of  law, 
and  punishes  the  man  who  might  be  guilty  of  violating  the  injunction  without  trial 
of  a  jury  of  his  peers.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  the  injunction  in  strikes.  I 
believe  it  is  perversion  of  the  law.  The  law  of  injunction  was  never  intended,  in 
my  judgment,  to  apply  in  the  way  that  some  of  our  judges  have  applied  it  in  labor 
disputes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  it  not  been  the  abuses  largely  of  the  right  of 
injunction  that  brought  it  into  disrepute? — A.  It  is  that  especially,  of  course, 
iigainst  which  I  protest.  Of  course  the  law  of  injunction,  applied  as  it  was  before 
these  labor  trouDles  occurred,  was  a  necessity.  It  is  simply  its  application  in  that 
way  that  I  object  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqxjhar.)  Do  you  have  any  objections  at  all  to  the  operation  of 
temporary  injunctions?  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  fair  for  a  community  to  have 
on  its  statute  books  a  law  authorizing  temporary  iu  junctionB  in  case  of  these 
troubles,  whether  with  laboring  men  or  any  other? — A.  As  a  proposition  in  law 
there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Have  you  ever  known  where  an  injunction  served 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  particularly  intended,  the  prevention  of  acrime? — A. 
Mjr  judgment  is  it  has  not;  its  purpose  has  invariably  been  defeated  and  it  has 
failed  to  accomplish  what  it  was  designed  for,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  labor  troubles. 

Q.  State  what,  in  your  judgment,  are  the  proper  terms  of  payment  of  wages. — 
A.  We  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  agitation  of  the  wage  question — that 
is,  the  payment  of  wages  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Several  years  ago  appeads  were 
made  to  the  legislature  and  they  invariably  complied  with  those  apx)eals,  and  laws 
providing  for  weekly  wages  were  x>assed,  but  upon  their  beingtaken  to  the 
supreme  court  they  were  invariably  declared  unconstitutional.  That  was  true 
not  only  of  the  law  requiring  the  screening  of  coal  and  resardinff  truck  stores, 
but  also  in  regard  to  the  time  at  which  wages  should  be  i)aid.  AB  that  class  of 
legislation  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court  of  our  State. 
However,  the  sentiment  created  by  that  a^tation  and  that  legislation  helx)ed  to 
secure  the  very  object  of  the  laws;  for  witnin  the  last  few  years  l^ere  everything 
that  was  sought  in  that  way  has  been  accomplished  by  mutual  agreement.  That 
is  to  say,  the  screen  question,  as  far  as  our  mining  industry  is  concerned,  has  been 
removed  by  agreement  between  the  miners  and  operators,  and  the  custom  of  pay- 
ing every  2  weeks  has  become  quite  general  throughout  the  mining  districts  of 
nhnois;  and  in  the  truck-store  system,  which  we  sought  to  destroy  by  law,  many 
of  its  worst  features  have  been  removed,  so  that  the  evils  complained  of  by  the 
miners  some  years  ago  have  been  minimized,  so  far  as  my  observation  ^oes.  I 
take  the  position  that  the  more  frequently  the  wages  are  paid  the  better  it  is  for 
the  employees,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  involves  very  much  of  a  hardship  on  the 
employer.  When  this  matter  was  being  discussed,  the  point  that  was  most  fre- 
quently referred  to,  especially  by  some  of  our  employers  of  labor  in  Hlinois,  was 
toat  if  the  workmen  were  paid  wages  every  week  or  semimontMy  it  would  mean 
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mnch  lost  time  from  the  service;  that  it  was  the  cnstom  for  the  employees  to 
become  intoxicated  on  pay  days,  and  that  they  lost  time  in  that  way,  and  they 
supposed  with  more  frequent  pays  there  would  be  more  drunkenness  and  more 
lost  time.  They  opposed  it  on  that  ground,  assis^nff  that  as  a  moral  reason  why 
the  period  between  pays  should  be  increased  rather  than  diminished.  I  am  glad 
to  say,  however,  that  thus  far  their  apprehensions  have  not  been  realized;  that 
with  the  frequency  of  our  pays  has  come  a  better  condition  among  the  wage-earn- 
ing class.  There  is  no  noticeable  increase  of  drunkenness  and  certainly  the  record 
does  not  show  there  has  been  any  increase  in  lost  time  by  reason  of  that  system. 

Q.  Is  it  an  advantage  to  the  worker  to  receive  that  i)ay  more  frequency? — ^A. 
No  question  about  it. 

Q.  Laws  relating  to  screens,  stores,  and  terms  of  payment  having  been  declared 
unconstitutional  by  courts  of  your  State,  could  you  state  in  general  terms  why 
they  were  declared  unconstitumonal? — A.  The  law  passed  hy  the  legislature  abol- 
ishing the  truck  system,  and  the  one  providing  for  the  weighing  in  gross  of  the 
miners' product,  and  that  providing  for  the  payment  of  wages  every  week  were 
declared  unconstitutional  oy  our  courts  for  the  reason  that  they  denied  or  pre- 
vented the  exercise  of  the  right  of  liberty  of  contract. 

Q.  (ByMr.FARQUHAR.)  Under  the  claim  that  it  was  class  legislation?— A.  That 
question  was  not  particularly  considered  in  the  opinions  of  the  court. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  If  the  employers  within  a  year  or  two  thereafter  con- 
ceded to  the  demand  of  the  miners  and  with  them  made  a  mutual  agreement,  giv- 
ing to  them  all  that  those  laws  contemplated  giving,  wherein  is  the  justice  of 
declaring  them  unconstitutional  on  those  grounds?  How  is  it  a  denial  of  the  right 
of  liberty  of  contract  if  the  employing  classes  are  willing  to  concede  it? — ^A.  It 
was  the  mutual  act  of  the  employees  in  harmony  with  the  mutual  act  of  the 
employers  that  led  up  to  these  changes.  To  attempt  the  same  thing  by  statute 
was  to  substitute,  as  tne  court  held,  the  will  of  the  legislature  for  that  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.    On  those  grounds  it  was  declared  invalid. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  in  the  State  of  Illinois  a  law  declaring  that 
wages  shall  be  paid  in  bankable  currency? — ^A.  We  have  a  law  providing  for  the 
payment  of  wages  in  currency  of  the  United  States.  That  has  never  been  in  ques- 
tion at  all. 

Q.  Did  not  that  insure  the  abolishment  of  truck  stores  at  once? — ^A.  It  has  not 
had  that  effect.  That  law  has  been  passed  on  indirectly  by  our  own  courts.  If 
it  ever  came  to  an  issue  I  have  no  doubt  the  courts  would  rule  it  out. 


U.  It -stayed  in  force  since  July  1,1895? — A.  Yes. 


( By  Mr .  R  atchford  . )  Sliding  wage  scales ;  the  living  wage ;  what  have  you  to 
say  on  these  subjects? — ^A.  I  have  never  had  any  experience  with  the  system  of  slid- 
ing scales.  The  work  in  which  I  was  formerly  engaged  was  fixed  by  a  yearly  contract 
providing  for  a  si)ecific  amount  of  wages.  I  tmnK,  however,  that  in  the  industry 
where  the  system  obtains  it  is  operated  successfully,  especially  in  connection  witn 
the  minimum  wage  scale;  that  the  common  suspicion  of  the  sliding  wage  scale 
amon^  workingman  generally  is  that  it  slides  omy  one  way;  but  a  scale  based  on 
a  minimum  wage,  below  which  it  can  not  ffo,  and  providing  for  an  adjustanent  in 
case  of  the  advance  of  the  product  is  all  right.  The  living  wage — ^the  term  is 
not  altogether  clear.  I  presume  what  is  meant  by  living  wage  is  the  standard 
that  the  laboring  man  should  be  able  to  maintain;  that  the  wages  received  for  his 
labor  should  be  sufficient  to  not  only  furnish  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  some 
.of  the  luxuries  as  well. 

Now,  we  have  the  system  of  store  orders  in  Illinois.  I  said  a  moment  ago  that 
the  law  prohibiting  the  truck  system  had  been  declared  unconstitutional,  but  that 
the  more  objectionable  features  of  the  old  truck  system ,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  min- 
i  ng  industry  of  the  State,  have  been  largely  removed.  The  truck  store  is  the  product 
of  industrial  isolation.  You  find  the  truck  store  removed  a  distance  of  3,  4,  or  5 
miles,  in  some  cases,  from  the  provision  stores  of  the  city,  and  it  was  a  convenience 
in  one  sense;  but  the  impositions  and  exorbitant  prices  of  certain  stores  made  them 
an  unqualified  evil.  However,  with  the  growtn  of  industrial  communities,  par- 
ticularly as  applied  to  mining  towns  of  10,000, 15,000,  or  20,000  population,  they 
were  required  to  meet  the  prices  fixed  by  other  stores,  so  that  on  the  xwint  of  rates 
:  ibetween  the  truck  store  and  the  ordinary  provision  store  the  difference  is  not 
I  maoh,  if  any. 

lo^  ttctYou  were  speaking  in  that  connection  of  the  miners  in  your  State? — ^A.  Yes. 
exi;tQo  l^Jtlhe  truck  store  a  greater  or  less  evil  in  other  mining  States,  so  far  as  your 
-6kiLO9fifiBda0/goe8,  than  it  is  in  the  State  of  Illinois? — ^A.  In  a  general  way,  I  know 
eithajgino^ofithe  abuses  that  were  practiced  in  the  State  of  Illinois  10  or  15  years 
aa^viiiloomictjim  with  truck  stores  are  being  practiced  in  some  States  yet,  and 
that  in  those  cases,  of  course,  it  is  a  decided  evil. 
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Q.  What  do  you  attribute  the  change  to  in  your  State? — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
si)ecifically  what  has  caused  the  change,  aside  from  the  growing  up  of  these  min- 
ing towns  that  were  merely  hamlets  10  or  15  years  ago  into  good-sized  cities,  and 
recent  organization  that  has  been  formed  among  the  men.  That  has  formed  a 
part,  in  fact,  of  some  of  the  contracts  made  for  mining;  the  prices  for  8upi>lies 
nave  been  regulated  and  reduced  in  that  way  by  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh  ar.  )  In  that  arrangement  between  operators  and  yourselves 
do  you  nave  any  specific  agreement  in  respect  to  these  truck  stores? — ^A.  No,  not 
specially,  except  as  it  applied  to  supplies  of  oil  and  po\^der  and  articles  of  that 
kind  that  were  used  in  the  business. 

Q.  Not  general  provisions? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Sli*.  Batch  FORD.)  Do  you  regard  the  truck  store  in  almost  any  case,  if 
not  in  every  case,  as  being  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  mine? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not. 

y.  Do  you  regard  it  as  being  in  any  way  beneficial  to  the  trade  from  the  stand- 
point either  of  the  miner  or  oj)erator? — A.  No;  I  think  the  eSect  of  the  system 
nas  been  detrimental.  Supplying  the  necessities  of  300  or  400  or  500  men  from 
one  common  company  store  has  in  the  past  netted  an  immense  revenue  to  the  cor- 
porations. This  has  m  some  cases  been  used  as  a  means  of  underbidding  their 
competitors,  with  its  consequent  effect  on  miners'  wages. 

Q.  Has  the  miners*  organization  at  any  time  adopted  resolutions  in  regard  to 
truck  stores? — A.  Always. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact,  as  is  the  case  with  the  injunction,  that  it  is  the  abuse, 
the  exorbitant  prices,  the  unjust  practices  in  the  company  store,  that  the  miners 
have  always  protested  against,  and  not  the  principle  of  keeping  a  store? — A.  That 
is  undoubtedly  true. 

Q.  Fines  and  penalties;  mine  tenements;  have  you  anything  to  say  on  either  of 
these? — ^A.  There  is  the  same  objection  to  bo  urged  to  the  tenements  as  to  the 
store — that  is,  the  system — ^the  principle  is  wrong.  In  the  centers  where  they  have 
these  tenements  they  remind  one  very  much  of  the  slave  cabins  of  the  South. 
There  is  entirely  too  much  uniformity.  The  principle  of  paying  out  wages  with 
one  hand  and  receiving  profits  from  the  same  class  with  the  other  is  bad.  The 
tenement,  like  the  truck  store,  may  prove  a  local  convenience,  and  where  the  sys- 
tem is  not  abused  of  course  it  can  oe  tolerated.  Where  mines  are  isolated  the 
tenement  becomes  a  necessary  part  of  the  mining  plant. 

Q.  Could  you  state  in  general  terms  what  the  wages  were  before  and  after  the 
coal-miners'  strike  of  1897? — A.  Wages,  as  a  result  of  the  suspension  in  1897  and 
the  joint  agi*eement  with  the  mine  owners,  were  advanced  during  that  and  the 
following  year  about  80  per  cent.  For  instance,  in  the  Springfield  district  in 
October,  1897,  when  the  suspension  ended,  tlie  prevailing  mming  rate  was  about 
30  cents,  some  places  32  cents,  some  places  2H  cents,  so  that  the  prevailing  rate 
was  30  cents  a  ton.  By  virtue  of  the  agreement  reached  on  the  1st  of  October  it 
was  advanced  to  37.7  cents,  and  then  the  agreement  reached  at  Chicago  one  year 
later  put  it  up  to  40.7  cents.  That  agreement  went  into  effect  the  following  April, 
so  that  the  mining  advance  in  that  field  was  equivalent  to  about  36  per  cent.  In 
other  sections  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  notably  in  the  southern  part,  the  advance 
amoimted  to,  in  one  instance,  a  little  over  100  per  cent.  The  report  which  we 
prepared,  relating  to  the  suspension  and  the  result  as  leflected  in  an  increase  wa^e 
scale,  has  been  circulated,  and  a  copy  can  be  furnished  the  commission.  I  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  it. 

Q.  Relative  rates  of  wages;  relative  social  condition  of  labor,  during  the  past 
50  years;  and  influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages;  what  have  you  to  say  on 
those  three  topics? — A.  The  relative  rate  of  wages,  considered  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  purchasing  power  of  wages,  which  is  an  important  factor,  has 
materially  increased,  not  only  during  the  last  50  but  during  the  last  35  years  in 
the  United  States,  and,  of  course,  with  the  increase  of  wages  there  has  gone  on  an 
increased  social  condition;  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other. 

The  influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages;  while  the  influences  governing  the 
question  of  wages  are  many  and  varied,  there  is  no  question  about  the  effect  of 
organized  labor  in  maintaining  and  advancing  wages.  Much  of  the  increase  in 
wages  that  has  been  obtained  during  the  past  few  years  has  come  about  as  the 
result,  not  alone  of  the  improved  market  conditions  in  the  United  States,  but  some- 
what from  the  effect  of  the  power  and  influence  exercised  by  the  organized  labor 
of  this  country.  You  invariably  find  that  where  there  is  an  absence  of  organiza- 
tion wages  are  lower,  even  in  the  same  city  or  in  the  same  country;  that  among 
the  immediate  and  visible  effects  of  labor  organization  is  an  advance,  not  only  in 
the  rate  of  compensation,  bur  also  in  the  social  condition  of  the  workers  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F  arquha  r.  )  1  >  it  not  also  a  fact  that  that  leads  to  more  stable,  more 
continuous  employment? — A.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Take  up  the  question  of  employment;  increased  or 
decreased  number  employed.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  that?— A.  I  have  some 
decided  opinions  on  that  question.  There  is  a  common  impression  among  a  great 
many  of  our  pretty  well  informed  laboring  men  in  this  country  that  a  valid  reason 
for  opposing  the  introduction  of  machine  methods  of  produc^tion  was  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  it  decreased  the  number  of  the  employed,  and  that  it  added  to  the 
armv  of  the  unemployed.  I  look  at  it  from  this  view  xK)int,  that  there  is  more 
machinery  employed  in  the  world  to-day  than  ever  before  and  that  there  are  more 
hands  employed  at  the  same  time;  that  the  number  employed  is  greater  relatively 
now  than  ever  before,  and  that  that  increase  has  come  m  a  large  measure  through 
the  invention  and  application  of  labor-saving  machinery.  I  do  not  know  of  a  bet- 
ter illustration  of  that  fact  than  in  the  printing  press.  This  has  been  perfected 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Hoe  printing  press,  which  is  used  to-day  for  the  print- 
ing of  our  metropolitan  newspapers,  can  turn  out  in  12  hours  as  many  copies  as 
the  labor  of  5,000  men  could  under  the  primitive  hand  system;  and  yet,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  there  has  been  a  very  material  increase  in  the  number  of  printers 
employed  in  the  United  States.  That  result  has  been  reached  largely  through 
the  fact  that  changes  caused  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  have  created  a 
demand  for  the  products  of  the  machine;  that  by  the  economy  of  that  process  the 
price  has  been  reduced;  everybody  can  now  buy  newspapers.  Not  only  has  it 
exerted  its  influence  in  that  way  in  increasing  the  number  of  men  who  are  profit- 
ably employed  and  also  reducing  the  cost  or  the  product  itself,  but  there  have 
been  a  number  of  new  industries  created  as  a  result  of  these  changes.  There 
is  the  institution  of  bookbinding,  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  other  tribu- 
tary industries  to  that  of  the  printing  press.  So  that  the  effect  of  the  maclune, 
instead  of  diminishing  the  number  of  employed,  has  ultimately  increased  it.  What 
was  considered  a  displacement  and  what  was  really  a  displacement  temporarily, 
as  the  result  of  the  invention  of  the  machine,  was  in  fact  simply  a  rearranging; 
and  ultimately  the  effect  and  result  has  been,  and  is,  not  only  to  give  employment 
to  an  increased  number  of  men,  but  also,  incidental  to  that,  at  an  increased  rate 
of  wages,  and  incidental  to  that,  at  a  reduced  working  day. 

The  average  number  of  days  employed  during  the  year  varies  in  different  indus- 
tries. It  will  average  in  the  mining  industry  of  Illinois  about  175  or  180  days 
under  normal  conditions.  Last  year,  of  course,  the  record  shows  a  decline,  but 
that  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  about  4  months  of  the  year  for  which  this  report 
is  made  the  miners  were  not  employed.  In  the  other  industries  it  varies,  I  pre- 
sume, all  the  way  from  275  to  probably  300  days. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  do  you  say  about  the  shorter  workday?— A.  I 
am  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  shorter  workday;  I  have  always  been. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children? — A.  In  our  State,  in  tne  mining  industry,  of  course,  the  limit 
is  14  years;  fixed  by  law. 

Q.  Is  it  observed  generally?— A.   Yes:  the  law  is  pretty  generally  enforced. 

Q.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  enforce  it?— A.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  mine  in- 
spector. I  do  not  know  of  any  infractions  of  the  law.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing 
the  factory  law  regarding  the  employment  of  children  is  gieater.  1  understand, 
from  my  conversations  with  the  cnief  factory  inspector  of  Illinois,  that  fully  one- 
fourth  of  the  time  of  the  deputies  of  that  State  is  employed  in  prosecuting  viola- 
tions of  the  child-labor  law. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  that  the  State  of  Illinois  is  as  far 
advanced  as  other  States  in  respect  to  factory  legislation  and  general  labor 
laws? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  that  Illinois  is  very  far  behind  even  Massachusetts  in 
the  matter  of  its  labor  legislation.  Of  course,  we  had  the  advantage  of  them  in 
one  resi)ect.  They  manufactured  the  legislation  and  w^e  in  turn  adopted  it,  so  that 
it  has  been  substantially  along  the  same  lines.  In  the  factory  act  of  1893,  the  main 
provision,  regarding  the  employment  of  women  and  regulating  the  time  during 
which  women  may  be  employed,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  our  courts  for 
substantially  the  same  reason  that  they  declared  against  the  semiweekly  law  and 
the  screen  law  and  other  things  of  that  kind — because  it  denied  the  women  the 
right  to  make  private  contracts.  If  that  provision  could  have  been  maintained 
and  the  law  enforced,  it  would  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  correcting  and 
removing  the  evils  of  the  sweat  shops  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois  that  limits  or 
does  not  permit  tnis  legislation  that  other  States  have? — A.  The  courts  have  con- 
strued the  constitution  to  include  that  class  of  le^slation  usually  as  class 
legislation,  and  also  as  interfering  w^ith  the  right  of  private  contract.  The  only 
class  that  the  constitution  mentions  for  legislation  is  the  mining  industry.  That 
is  provided  for  specifically  in  the  constitution. 
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Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  general  on  immigration? — A.  I  have  always  felt 
that  the  subject  of  immigration  was  an  important  one,  and  that  there  was  a 
pressing  necessity  during  the  last  10, 12,  or  15  years  for  its  regulation.  I  think 
the  Fourth  of  July  orator  is  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the  trouble  we  have 
invited  to  our  sHores.  It  is  not  so  bad  now  as  it  was  some  time  ago,  but  there  was 
a  time  when  we  were  getting  a  class  of  people  that  the  institutions  of  this  country 
could  not  very  well  assimilate.  They  have  oeen  factors  in  a  great  many  labor  dis- 
turbances in  this  country,  and  while  that  current  has  been  somewhat  shut  off  or 
somewhat  checked,  we  are  still  suffering  from  the  results  of  that  bad,  wide-open 
I)olicy  in  regard  to  inmiigrants,  especially  from  southern  Eurox)e. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedies  for  it?  What  restrictions  do  you  propose, 
educational,  or  in  what  way?— A.  The  (][uestion  has  been  of  great  interest  to  many 
of  the  members  of  the  different  industries  of  this  country,  and  the  suggestion  of 
absolute  prohibition  is  quite  popular  in  many  sections. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Now,  considering  the  matter  as  a  purely 
national  consideration,  and  that  is  all  there  is  of  it,  as  to  any  particular  trade, 
would  it  or  would  it  not  seem  more  national  and  patriotic  to  limit  immigration 
as  long  as  sufGlcient  labor  for  that  trade  was  furnished,  present  and  prospectively, 
by  American  apprentices?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Would  it  not  seem  more  patriotic  to  limit  immigration  than  to  limit  ai>pren' 
tices? — A.  1  think  so.  The  Government  ought  certainly  to  feel  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  citizenship  of  this  country,  and  undoubtedly  does. 

Q.  In  considering  the  measure  of  restriction,  would  it,  in  your  judgment,  be 
wiser  to  build  up  our  scheme  of  restriction  on  trade  and  industrial  conditions 
rather  than  on  the  broad  general  question  of  whether  the  fellow  coming  in  was 
liable  to  make  a  good  citizen  in  a  general  way? — A.  I  think  that  the  concern  of 
our  Government  should  be  to  protect  the  industrial  interests  to  begin  with. 

Q.  That  the  basis  of  an  immigration  law  should  be  the  industrial  considerations 
of  our  trade  rather  than  the  abstract  question  of  whether  the  fellow  will  make  a 
good  citizen  and  understand  our  institutions? — ^A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  colored  labor  and  non- 
English-si)eaking  labor? — A.  We  have  a  ^eat  many  colored  laborers  in  Illinois, 
and  a  consideraole  number  of  non-English-speaking  laborers,  especially  in  the 
coal  mines  in  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  what  nationality  predominates  among 
the  foreign  bom  there  in  the  mines?— A.  The  early  miners  consisted  of  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  principally ,  but  they  have  been  superseded  largely 
by  the  coming  of  these  non-English- spealong  miners.  They  consist  of  Polanoers, 
PYenchmen,  Russians,  Hungarians,  and  Italians. 

O.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  the  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Irishmen, 
and  the  Welshmen  desert  your  mines  as  the  Polander  and  others  enter  them? — 
A.  Yes;  a  good  many  of  them.  They  have  drifted  into  other  lines  of  business. 
They  have  oeen  forced  to  it;  but  it  is  due  in  most  instances  to  their  ability. 

Q.  You  know  there  are  two  elements  crowding  the  foreigner  out  of  the  occupa- 
tion which  he  first  takes  up  when  he  comes  here;  one  very  often  is  the  competi- 
tion of  a  lower  order;  the  other  is  his  own  economical  and  thrifty  habits,  by 
which  he  accumulates  the  means  to  go  into  some  other  business.  Now  do  you  attrib- 
ute the  retirement  of  the  English-speaking  i)eople  from  the  mines  to  one  or  both 
of  these  causes;  and  if  to  both,  which  to  the  greater  extent? — A.  I  think  the 
additional  opportunities  that  the  English-speaking  miner  has  in  this  country  for 
advancement  and  for  the  adoption  of  other  pursuits  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it.  That,  I  think,  taken  in  connection  with  the  active  competition  and  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  his  labor  temi)orarily,  as  the  result  of  the  employment  of 
these  non-English-sx)eaking  laborers,  has  contributed  to  the  result. 

Q.  Is  it  true  with  you  that  the  English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  or  Irish  miner  very  of  ten 
has  a  boy  who  starts  with  him  in  the  mines,  and  eventually  goes  through  college 
and  comes  out  with  a  collegiate  education? — A.  We  have  had  many  instances  of 
that  kind;  they  are  the  sons  of  coal  miners. 

(J.  That  boy  disappears  from  the  mines  by  reason  of  the  opportunities  given  in 
this  country? — A.  Yes;  we  have  instances  among  us,  many  instances,  where  the 
sons  of  coal  miners  have  become  attorneys  and  doctors,  and  entered  the  other 
professions. 

Q*.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  it  not  the  importation  of  contract  labor  into  this 
country  that  drove  the  American  and  the  English-speaking  people  out  of  the 
mines?— A.  That  was  the  start  of  it;  yes. 

O.  Was  not  the  whole  of  it  contract  labor,  cheap  European  labor? — ^A.  Yes;  and 
following  that  application  the  prices  for  mining  and  that  class  of  work  declined 
temporarily  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  the  occupation  was  no  longer  an  induce- 
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ment  to  the  better  skilled  craftsman  and  he  left  it  and  found  something  else. 
Many  of  them  went  on  the  farms  of  this  cotmtry. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  R  atchford.  )  We  would  infer  from  that,  then,  that  those  of  a  higher 
standard  of  intelligence  have  been  forced  to  abandon  that  occupation  to  that 
extent;  and  that  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  less  intelligent  class  of  people  than 
formerly?— A.  That  is  true. 

<^.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Among  that  class  of  labor  you  have  now, 
which  lias  replaced  the  Irishman,  Scotchman,  Englishman,  and  the  Welshman, is 
there  that  ambition  for  the  future  of  the  family  that  causes  the  saving  and  the 
necessary  sacrifices  to  send  a  boy  to  college  to  get  a  higher  education?— A.  No;  it 
is  not  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  R atchford.)  Are  the  public-school  facilities  of  your  State  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  working  people? — A.  I  think  our  public-school  system  in  Illi- 
nois is  about  as  good  and  sk[)out  as  extensive  as  it  is  anywhere  else. 

Q.  How  about  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Chicago? — A.  In  Chicago  I 
presume  there  has  been  more  or  less  crowding.    That  has  been  the  complaint. 

^.  (By  Representative  Gaudner.)  The  growth  oi  the  city  has  been  very 
rapid? — A.  Yes;  it  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  school  facilities  probably  have  not 
kept  up  with  it. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  convict  labor? — A.  There 
are  no  two  opinions  on  the  question  of  tne  effect  on  wages  of  the  employment  of 
convicts.  Tne  tendency  of  competition  with  convict  labor,  of  course,  is  always 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  free  labor.  It  is  one  of  the  great  questions  that  has  been 
concerning  our  State  legislatures,  and  will  continue  for  some  time.  Everyone  is 
satisfied  that  the  convicts  should  be  employed.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  idle- 
ness would  be  about  as  bad  for  them  as  a  career  of  crime.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
convict  should  be  employed,  but  there  is  a  questicm  as  to  what  kmd  of  employ- 
ment he  should  be  given.  In  regard  to  this  noncompetitive  employment,  of  course, 
the  employment  of  the  convict  involves  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  com- 
petition from  his  labor.  You  can  not  employ  a  convict  in  any  line  of  industry 
without  competing  with  free  labor.  The  only  question  that  our  legislatures  will 
have  to  solve  is,  What  way  can  this  labor  be  employed  with  the  least  injurious 
effect  upon  the  free  labor  on  the  outside? 

(J.  (ByTlepresentative  Gardner.  )  The  convict  laborer  now  trained  in  the  State 
prison  shoe  ^op,  for  instance,  learns  to  run  some  one  machine,  does  he  not? — ^A.  Yes . 

Q.  And  that  is  all.  Discharged  from  the  prison,  he  may  know  how  to  run  that 
machine  and  that  only.  What  would  be  his  chances  of  getting  employment  in 
his  capacity  as  a  free  man  after  he  is  discharged?  First,  would  his  prison  record 
operate  against  him?— A.  I  think  it  would,  and  his  opportunity  of  securing  just 
the  kind  of  employment  for  which  he  had  qualified  himself  during  his  term  in 
the  prison  would  probably  be  very  rare. 

Q.  Now  suppose,  instead  of  being  put  to  a  machine,  he  was  put  into  the  process 
of  hand  and  mind  education,  and  taught  to  take  the  leather  and  the  tools,  after 
the  manner  of  the  old-time  shoemaker,  and  make  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  then  was 
turned  out.  Would  or  would  he  not  have  an  opportunity  to  settle  down  in  the 
village  as  a  cobbler  and  make  a  living? — A.  He  could  secure  employment  in  that 
way,  although  the  effect  of  the  machine-made  product  is  destroying  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  old  cobbler  and  the  old  process  of  making  shoes  by  hand. 

Q.  But  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  mending  in  any  way,  does  it? — A.  Oh,  no; 
the  cobbline:  industry  is  still  living. 

Q.  Would  or  would  not,  in  your  opinion,  the  education  of  the  mind  and  hand 
to  the  extent  of  teaching  him  to  take  the  raw  materials  and  make  a  pair  of  shoes 
have  more  of  a  reformatory  effect  upon  him  than  to  teach  him  to  stand  by  a 
machine  and  make  some  particular  motion  there?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would. 
That  plan  has  been  suggested  and  considered  in  the  reform  of  convicts,  not 
because  there  was  any  consideration  of  his  reformation,  but  to  reduce  his  power 
as  a  competitor  in  the  market. 

Q.  What  would  be  true  in  the  illustration  given  of  shoemaking  would  be  in 
wickerwork,  willow  chairs,  and  like  things,  would  it  not,  where  the  raw  material, 
as,  for  instance,  the  willows,  are  taken  and  woven  into  a  useful  structure? — A.  We 
had  under  consideration  at  the  last  session  of  the  Illinois  legislature  a  measure 
fashioned  substantially  after  that  in  force  in  the  State  of  New  York,  providing 
for  the  convicts  in  our  Joliet  and  Chester  penitentiaries  furnishing  the  State  and 
the  inmates  of  our  State  institutions  all  supplies  used  by  the  State;  that  the  labor 
of  the  convicts  should  be  employed  in  that  way.  The  le^slature  adjourned  so 
early  at  the  late  session  that,  though  it  was  ably  championed  by  some  of  our 
reformatory  people,  it  failed  to  pass.  It  was  fashioned,  as  I  said,  after  the  law  of 
New  York.    In  that  State  the  convicts  make  all  the  shoes  and  all  the  furniture 
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und  all  the  clothes  used  by  the  inmates  of  the  different  State  institntions;  and  in 
addition  to  that  they  have,  I  think,  some  15,000  acres  ux)on  which  convicts  arc 
set  to  work  to  raise  the  vegetables  nsed  by  inmates  in  the  State  institutions. 
While  the  employment  of  convicts  in  that  way  unquestionably  affects  free  labor 
and  displaces  a  certain  amotmt  of  free  labor,  yet  its  comi)etitive  features  are  con- 
siderably modified  in  comparison  with  the  present  plan  of  contracting  the  labor 
of  the  convict  out  and  selling  his  product  in  comx)etition  with  the  free  labor  in 
the  market. 

Q.  You  think  the  worst  feature  of  the  competition  of  prison-made  articles  is 
that  of  their  influence  in  regrdating  prices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  kept  out  of  the  market,  so  that  they  exercise  no  influence  in  the  regu- 
lation of  prices,  the  comi)etition  is  not  felt  to  a  large  extent?— A.  No;  it  would 
protect  the  prices  of  the  product  of  free  labor.  It  would  have  that  effect.  It  has 
that  in  its  favor.  The  system  has  been  very  successful,  and  the  State  has  managed 
to  employ  the  convicts  and  dispose  of  their  products  in  that  way  without  any 
labeling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Is  there  any  feeling  in  the  State  of  Illinois  that  the 
taxes  would  be  lightened  by  having  convict-made  goods  put  on  the  market? — 
A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Are  there  any  in  the  legislature  that  have  contended  that  the  contract  sys- 
tem they  had  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  better  than  the  present  one? — ^A.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  parties  making  that  claim. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  usual  claim  before  your  legislature  that  all  penal  institutions 
ought  to  be  self-supporting? — ^A.  Yes;  they  make  that  plea. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  interstate 
transportation  of  convict-made  goods  could  be  prevented,  and  so  congest  the 
competition  in  the  States  where  manufactured,  the  legislatures  of  those  several 
States  would  be  forced  by  the  or^nmizations  to  take  immediate  and  effectual 
action  in  suppressing  the  evil? — ^A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchpord.)  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  labor-saving  machinery 
and  producing  capacity  of  modem  machinery  and  its  effects  on  prices  and  profits 
of  labor? — ^A.  I  hold,  and  I  think  the  facts  justify  the  position,  that  the  effect  of 
machinery  has  been  to  reduce  the  prices  and  increase  tne  rate  of  labor. 

Q.  Increase  wages? — A.  Yes;  that  three  things  have  occurred,  and  almost  simul- 
taneously: That  the  machine  idea  as  a  factor  in  production  started  from  the 
highest  point  of  industrial  development,  and  that  with  this  new  agency  in  pro- 
duction came  a  lowering  of  the  price  of  the  product  and  an  increase  of  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  at  the  same  time  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor.  We  find  that  in 
the  last  20  years  that  result  has  followed  this  innovation  in  production.  Now, 
referring  again  to  the  fact  of  the  increase  of  laboring  men,  the  census  rex>ort  for 
1890  took,  if  I  remember  correctly,  a  list  of  60  different  industries  and  comx)ared 
the  number  of  men  employed  in  those  given  industries  in  1^90  and  also  in  1890, 
and  the  record  showed  that  there  was  a  marvelous  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  those  different  lines  of  industry  during  that  decade,  and  that,  together 
witn  that  increase  of  employment,  there  was  a  material  increase  in  the  rate  of 
wages  earned. 

Cm  the  G[ueHtion  of  the  capacity  of  the  several  mining  industries  in  relation  to 
consumption  and  existing  markets,  I  will  say  that  in  the  preparation  of  our  last 
coal  report  for  1898  we  took,  for  the  first  time,  the  statistics  of  possible  coal  pro- 
duction— that  is,  we  presumed  what,  with  the  present  equipment  of  mining  plants 
and  running  full  time,  the  yearly  production  would  be— -and  we  found  from  the 
returns,  which  were  presumably  correct  and  authentic,  that  the  mines  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  some  811  ^together  and  equipped  as  they  now  are  and  running 
full  time,  could  produce  about  45,000.000  tons,  which  is  26,000,000  tons  more  than 
we  have  been  able  heretofore  to  find  a  market  for.  So  that  the  capacity  of  the 
mining  interests  of  Illinois  (and  I  presume  the  same  ratio  would  hold  good  for 
the  mining  plants  throughout  the  country)  is  about  double  the  market  require- 
ments. Overproduction  and  underconsumption  are  theories,  you  know,  that  have 
caused  considerable  discussion  and  some  amusement,  whether  one  is  the  cause  or 
effect,  or  vice  versa. 

As  to  industrial  and  remedial  legislation,  I  am  taking  some  little  interest  in  the 
matter  of  liability  laws.  We  had  one  prepared  for  Illinois  and  had  it  introduced 
at  the  late  session,  but  on  account  of  the  early  adjournment,  together  with  the 
fact  that  we  had  some  other  important  legislation  in  hand,  we  were  prevented 
from  giving  it  that  attention  that  we  should  nave,  and  it  failed  to  become  a  law.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Confess  of  the  United  States  can  enact  some  good  legislation 
on  that  question.  My  private  opinion  is  that  we  should  have  a  universal  law  on 
that  question,  and  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  like  the  Parliament  of 
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Great  Britam,  should  pass  it.  With  the  development  of  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  country  during  the  last  30  ^ears,  there  is  a  Kreat  necessity  and  a  demand  for 
legislation  of  this  kind.  In  all  fairness  to  the  employing  class,  between  the  theory 
of  our  judges  on  the  question  of  contributory  neg^ligence  and  the  fellow-servant 
law,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  establish  liability  m  a  damage  suit  in  any  of  our 
courts.  Our  courts  have  held,  for  instance,  that  the  crew  of  one  train  going  east 
are  fellow-servants  with  the  crew  on  another  train  going  west,  and  that  if  death 
should  result  through  an  accident  on  account  of  the  carelessness  of  the  engineer  or 
the  conductor  the  road  could  not  be  held  liable,  and  no  damages  could  be  recov- 
ered for  an  accident  of  that  kind.  Our  courto  have  held,  for  instance,  in  the 
mining  industry  that  the  engineer  in  the  engine  house  is  a  fellow-servant  with 
the  laborer  on  the  cage,  and  that,  if  through  the  negligence  of  the  engineer  the 
man's  life  is  lost,  he,  or  i-ather  his  heirs,  have  no  cause  of  action  against  the  com- 
pany. They  are  exempt  from  liability,  first,  under  the  theory  of  this  fellowHserv- 
ant  idea,  and,  second,  on  account  of  the  theory  of  our  courts  concerning  what 
constitutes  contributory  negligence.  We  have  not  yet  decided  the  question  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  whether  negligence  is  a  miestion  of  fact  for  the  jury  or  a 
question  of  law  for  the  jud^e.    It  has  been  decided  both  ways. 

In  regard  to  mine-inspection  laws,  I  will  say  that  at  the  late  session  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  the  entire  body  of  our  mining  laws  was  revised.  It  was  a  work 
that  was  conducted  and  prepared  by  our  bureau  and  involved  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  labor.  Since  the  first  enactment,  25  years  ago,  some  provisions  had  been 
declared  unconstitutional,  and  it  had  been  amended  from  time  to  time  until  it 
was  questionable  in  the  judgment  of*our  judges  whether  we  had  any  mining  leg- 
islation that  the  courts  could  recognize  and  enforce ;  it  was  so  inconsistent  and 
incongruous.  We  went  to  work  and  revised  the  entire  system,  and  have,  I  pre- 
sume, the  very  best  mining  legislation  of  any  State  in  this  country.  Of  course, 
it  relates  absolutely  to  the  mining  industry. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  The  legislature  passed  it  substantially  as 
you  prepared  it  ? — A.  The  legislature  pasvsed  the  bill  as  it  came  from  my  office 
without  a  dissenting  vote  either  in  the  house  or  senate.  It  was  passed  unani- 
mously, without  amendment,  without  a  change  in  a  word  or  line,  and  it  will  go 
into  effect  on  the  Ist  day  of  next  July. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  uniformity  of  mining 
legislation  in  the  several  States  ? — A.  It  would  be  a  very  great  thing  if  it  could 
be  accomplished.  The  difficultv  is  that  as  you  develop  your  industry  you  need 
certain  kinds  of  legislation.  What  is  true  in  the  State  of  Illinois  is  not  true  in 
some  State  where  the  industry  is  not  so  developed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  positive  advantage  both  to  the  operators  and  to 
the  mine  workers  to  have  more  uniform  legislation  ? — ^A.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
it  would. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that,  taking  the  entire  industry,  the  two  great  kinds  of 
coal — anthracite  and  bituminous — it  would  be  beneficial  for  the  mine  workers 
and  the  operators  to  come  to  a  general  understanding  in  each  State  as  to  more 
uniform  egislation  and  fair  play  between  them  ? — ^A.  I  think  so,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  m  that  direction,  too. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  such  means  as  that  will  gradually  lead  you  higher  and 
higher  and  bring  you  into  more  improved  conditions? — ^A.  Our  new  mining  law 
covers  about  50  pages.  It  was  a^eed  upon  by  committees  representing  our  com- 
missioners, the  miners*  organization,  and  the  mine  operators  of  the  State,  so  that 
the  legislature  had  no  reason  to  protest  or  object  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  It 
was  substantially  agreed  to  by  all  those  interests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  Illinois  backward  in  regard  to  personal-safety  laws 
in  factories  and  workshops,  particularly  in  respect  of  fire  escax)es? — A.  I  think 
our  legislation  on  that  question  is  fairly  well  advanced.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  the  fire-escape  law  w^as  repealed  and  another  substituted  in  its  place. 
The  new  act  contains  an  emergency  clause,  and  took  effect  from  the  date  of  its 
approval  by  the  governor,  April  21,1 899.  The  only  change  from  the  former  enact- 
ment is  in  the  manner  of  its  enforcement.  Under  the  old  act  the  duty  of  enforce- 
ment devolved  on  the  factory  inspectors.  Under  the  present  law  that  power  is 
delegated  to  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  towns  and  cities.  Strictly  speaking, 
there  has  been  no  repeal  of  the  provisions  of  our  law  relating  to  fire  escapes.  The 
change  provided  for  in  the  present  act  was  made  necessary  on  account  of  some 
litigation  growing  out  of  defective  fire  escapes  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
former  factory  inspectors.  In  the  report  for  1898,  8  convictions  for  failure  to 
erect  fire  escapes  are  reported,  also  for  failure  to  provide  blowers  for  friction 
wheels.    That  was  also  provided  for  several  years  ago. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  what  has  been  the  influence  in  the  last  30  years  that  has 
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brougbt  about  the  enactment  of  the  personal-safety  laws,  the  laws  regulating  the 
emplo^nnent  of  children,  the  laws  regulating  mediation  and  arbitration,  convict 
labor,  inspection,  etc.? — A.  I  think  it  has  come  principally  from  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  organized  labor  of  the  country. 

(^.  Has  not  organized  labor  sent  lobbyists  to  the  State  legislatures  for  this  legis- 
lation?— A.  And  to  that  interest  is  due  the  credit  for  that  legislation.  I  think  that 
is  true. 

Q.  What  interest  is  it  in  your  State  that  is  agitating  the  adoption  of  the  New 
York  State  industrial  code  in  the  State  of  Illinpis? — ^A.  Those  interested  in  the 
enactment  of  a  more  rigid  factory  law. 

Q.  Has  it  been  recommended  oy  any  State  officer  recently? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not 
know  of  any  recommendation  of  that  kind.  Of  course.  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts and  those  Eastern  States  have  had  those  difficulties  to  contend  with  for  a 
much  longer  period  of  time,  and  in  many  respects  they  get  better  regulations,  but 
the  tendency,  anyhow  in  Illinois  and  in  other  Western  States,  is  to  adopt  the  pro- 
visions and  regulations  of  the  Eastern  States,  so  that  they  will  eventually  come 
to  be  nearly  uniform  in  one  way  or  another.  The  bill  introduced  at  the  late  ses- 
sion of  our  legislature  concerning  convict  labor  was  copied  from  the  New  York 
act  that  has  been  in  force  for  about  2  years  in  that  State — 1896, 1897. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  effort  to  have  the  factory-inspection  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  duplicated  in  Illinois? — A.  No,  not  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of.  Our 
factory  legislation  has  been  somewhat  neglected,  I  do  not  know  for  what  reason. 
The  system  has  been  crippled  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  State  to  furnish  suffi- 
cient money.  The  factory  inspector  has  been  required  to  lay  off  a  great  number 
of  his  deputies  for  3  or  4  months  during  each  year,  for  the  reason  tnat  the  State 
had  neglected  to  move,  or  the  people  interested  in  that  line  of  work  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  necessary  appropriations.  This  year,  however,  at  the  late 
session  of  the  legislature,  the  legislature  appropriated  $7,000, 1  believe,  which  is 
an  increase  of  |8,000  or  $4,000,  and  will  enable  them  to  make  full  time  at  least. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  The  chief  officers  of  the  various  State  labor 
bureaus  meet  in  annual  convention  each  year,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  likely  or  not  to  lead  to  a  general  harmonizing  of  ideas  among  them 
as  to  labor  legislation? — A.  That  feature  has  not  been  considered  particularly.  I 
was  present  as  a  delegate  from  Illinois  at  the  laet  two  conventions  of  the  chiefs  of 
labor  bureaus,  the  first  one  at  Nashville  and  the  List  one  at  Detroit,  and  the  ques- 
tions considered  at  those  conventions  related  moie  to  a  general  discussion  of  eco- 
nomic questions  and  a  review  of  the  current  work  in  which  the  bureaus  were  then 
engaged  than  to  anv  labor  legislation  as  such;  but  I  anticipate  that  those  ques- 
tions will  come  up,  for  it  is  a  good  place  at  which  to  consider  them. 

State  op  Illinois,  County  of  Sanganion: 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  c£ 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

David  Ross. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  3f)th  day  of  December,  1899. 

J.   D.   BOPER, 

Notar^f  Public,  Sanganion  County,  IllinoiH. 


Denver,  Coi-rO.,  July  l£,  1899, 
TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JAMES  B.  GRANT, 

KX'Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  General  Manager,  Smelters'  Trust. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subcommission  on  mining,  at  the  Albany  Hotel,  Denver, 
Colo.,  convened  at  2  p.  m.  July  12,  1899,  Representative  John  C.  Bell  presiding, 
Hon.  James  B.  Grant,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  the  min- 
ing industry  in  Colorado: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Will  you  kindly  state  to  the  commission  your  full 
name,  address,  and  place  of  business?— A.  James  B.  Grant;  for  many  years  I  have 
been  in  business;  my  headquarters  have  been  in  Denver,  but  my  company  oper- 
ates in  different  places;  my  residence  is  Denver,  Colo.;  mjr  chief  business  has 
been  that  ot'  smelting  lead,  silver,  and  gold  ores,  and  refining.  Incidertally  I 
have  been  engaged  in  silver  and  lead  mining  in  Colorado. 
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Q.  Any  connection  with  coal  mining? — A.  No;  no  more  than  holding  some  stock 
in  coal  mines.    I  know  nothing  especially  about  the  coal-mining  business. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  mining  and  smelting? — A.  Twenty-one 
years. 

Q.  If  yon  will  kindly  take  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  question  you  so  frequently.  You  can  take  the  questions  as  indicated  by  l^e 
numbers  and  ti*eat  them  in  your  own  way,  taking  your  own  time  and  making 
your  statements  as  fully  as  you  care  to.  Taking  first  the  topic  suggested  on  page 
7,  Part  II — Comparative  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  mining  during  the  -past 
50  years. — A.  In  the  State  of  Colorado  there  has  not  been  any  great  amount  of 
capital,  I  should  say,  invested  in  the  mining  business,  except  as  it  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  mines.  In  other  words,  almost  everv  mining  district  in  Colorado  has 
furnished  the  capital  to  develop  the  mines  of  that  district,  so  it  is  hard  to  make 
any  comparison  with  other  lines  of  business.  If  a  man  engages  in  any  other  form 
of  Dusiness — taking  the  banking  business,  for  instance — ^he  puts  in  a  lar^e  amount 
of  capital,  but  in  the  precious  metal  mining  in  this  State  there  has  been  very 
little  original  capital  put  in.  Of  course  a  great  deal  has  been  put  in  in  specu- 
lative enterprises,  but  the  real  paying  properties  have  been  discovered  by  pros- 
X)ectors,  and  they  have  sold  many  of  them  to  speculators. 

Q.  And  largely,  say,  within  the  last  50  years? — A.  Within  the  last  20  years. 

Q.  If  you  can  not  make  a  comparison  with  the  present  time  and  50  years  ago, 
take  as  far  back  as  you  can — ^20  or  15  years. — ^A.  I  don't  believe  I  could  give  any 
reliable  information  on  that.  There  is  such  a  vast  amount  of  money  put  into 
mining  that  is  speculative,  and  from  which  you  can  get  no  returns,  tnat  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  a  comparison  with  what  we  call  a  strictly  manufac- 
turingor  banking  business. 

Q.  That  has  always  been  true,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true  as  to  silver  and 
gold  mining. 

Q.  You  can  not  state  in  general  terms  as  to  the  earnings  of  capital  compared 
;•  witn  this  and  any  previous  time? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  There  are  very  few 
?  mines  in  this  State  where  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been  placed  with  a  view 
I '  of  permanent  investment;  it  is  largely  speculative,  and  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference what  part  of  the  State  is  concerned.  I  look  upon  it  largely  as  a  specula- 
tive business  that  promises  enormous  returns  on  the  money  invested.  There  are 
few  large  mining  properties  in  this  State — low-grade  mines — where  capital  has 
been  invested  ana  has  Duilt  mills  and  got  good,  fair  returns;  that  is  not  the  rule. 
Take  the  Leadville  district,  and  take  that  of  Cripple  Creek,  and  such  mines  as  the 
Little  Pittsburg  and  the  Independence — ^the  Independence  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Stratton — and  the  Portland — that  was  discovered  by  Bums  and  Doyle  and  their 
associates.  They  had  absolutely  no  capital  to  back  them,  and  yet  tne  Independ- 
ence is  now  paying  $150,000  per  month,  and  I  presume  Stratton  would  tell  you 
that  he  didn't  invest  $500  to  begin  with;  the  mine  paid  from  the  grass  roots.  Now 
the  investor  comes  in  and  it  was  sold,  or  supposed  to  be,  in  London,  on  a  very 
large  basis,  stated  by  the  papers  to  be  five  or  ten  million  dollars.  It  will  take 
years  before  that  mine  is  exhausted,  in  all  probability,  so  you  can  see  what  an 
amount  of  interest  that  mine  will  pay  on  the  amount  invested;  and  so  far  as  the 
prospector  is  concerned  it  has  paid  beyond  all  calculation.  This  \a  the  case  with 
the  Portland;  it  is  the  case  with  the  Elkton,  and  every  other  big  mine  in  Oipple 
Creek  to-day.  The  original  cost  to  the  owner  was  about  the  price  of  the  land  paid 
to  the  Government;  and  if  not,  it  is  paid  in  prospecting,  smking  shafts,  etc.  I 
know  that  is  the  case  at  Leadville;  it  was  the  case  at  Aspen,  except  so  far  as  money 
was  spent  in  litigation.  There  capital  came  in  and  fought  lawsuits  over  the 
property,  and  large  investments  were  made  on  that  basis.  Counting  the  returns 
to  tne  capitalist,  probably  that  has  not  been  very  flattering,  because  he  comes  in 
really  at  the  very  top  of  the  ladder  and  gets  out  where  he  can. 

C^.  Is  the  capital  invested  for  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  your 
State  to-day  greater,  in  your  opinion,  than  it  has  been  at  any  previous  time? — 
A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  still  increasing? — ^A.  Yes;  mc/stly  in  the  way  of  improvements — ^in  the 
way  of  concentrating  mills  and  drainage  tunnels,  deep  shafts,  and  conveniences 
for  handling  the  ore,  such  as  conveyances  for  taking  the  ore  from  above  timber 
line  down  to  the  streams  and  valleys  below.  The  great  amount  of  money  that 
has  been  put  into  the  business  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  spent  in  the  way  of 
tunnels,  improvements  in  concentrating  mills,  and  cyanide  mills  for  treating  low- 
grade  ores,  for  tramways  for  conveying  the  ore  from  the  mountain  tops  to  the 
valleys,  etc. 

Q.  Is  that  increased  capital  invested  in  mining  due  to  the  prosx)erous  condition 
of  mining,  or  due  to  the  lack  of  that  prosperous  condition  in  other  lines  of  indus- 
try?— ^A.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  people  see  more  money  in  it  than  they 
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^o  in  other  lines  of  industry  or  investment,  and  it  is  also  dne  to  the  fact  that 
"^any  people  located  claims  in  this  State  20  or  80  years  ago  upon  which  they  never 
did  much  Decause  of  the  cost  of  the  treatment  of  the  ores — ^low-grade  mines — and 
now  that  the  prices  for  treatment  have  been  lowered  and  the  cost  of  development 
is  cheaper,  through  the  utilization  of  electricity  and  other  modem  methods,  the 
prospector  has  b^n  enabled  to  induce  capitalists  to  take  hold  of  these  properties 
and  develop  them. 

Q.  You  state,  then,  do  you,  that  there  is  more  money  in  mining  than  there  is 
in  other  lines  of  industry?    Do  you  make  that  statement  clearly  and  definitely? — 
A.  I  could  not  say  that  definitely.    The  profits  in  certain  instances  are  so  great  I 
that,  as  a  whole,  it  invites  capitalists  to  such  an  extent  that  it  draws  them  awayl 
from  the  other  industries  in  the  mining  district;  and  that  is  going  on  to-day  to  anf' 
extent  that  has  never  before  existed  in  this  State. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  effects  of  restrictive  and  other  industrial  legislation  on 
the  capital  employed  in  mining  in  your  State?— A.  Does  that  refer  to  State  or 
Federsa  legislation? 

Q.  To  State,  or  to  any  part  of  the  State  you  care  to  speak  of  .--A.  There  is  no 
legislation  in  this  State  that  could  be  regarded  as  restrictive  legislation,  unless 
you  consider  the  act  of  the  last  legislature  on  the  8-hour  law.  There  is  no  such 
legislation  that  I  know  of,  unless  that  could  be  considered  so.  There  has  been  no 
le^slation  that  tends  to  discourage  the  people  from  investing  in  mines  at  all,  and 
I  don't  think  that  that  law  tends  to  discourage  them;  but  if  it  does,  then,  with 
that  exception,  there  is  nothing  that  I  recall  that  does. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  legislation  as  to  screens,  company  stores,  or  other  condi- 
tions extending  to  mining? — A.  Yes;  the  last  legislature  passed  a  law  in  regard  to       . 
company  stores;  but  that  has  been  very  limited  in  this  State.    The  practice  ST?  ^ 
the  company  store  has  been  very  limited  and  has  never  been  practiced,  so  far  as  I  | 
know,  in  the  precious-metal  inaustry.    The  most  that  has  been  done  in  the  pre- 
cious-metal industry  is,  where  the  mine  is  located  on  the  hillsides,  away  from  I 
towns  and  villages,  the  companies  have  had  a  few  boarding  houses,  but  in  no  case  t 
do  I  know  of  a  silver  or  gold  mine  having  stores  in  the  State  of  Colorado.    The  i 
only  company  having  stores,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  CJolorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com-  I 
pany,  and  I  don't  suppose  it  would  interfere  with  the  mining  industry  if  stores 
were  abolished  entirely;  so  that  the  abolition  of  the  company  stores  could  not  be 
regarded  as  affecting  the  coal-mining  industry  in  this  State. 

Q.  You  are  connected  with  various  companies,  both  in  the  mining  and  the 
Smelting  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  representing  those  companies  here  to-day,  are  you?— A.  Yes. 


Q.  Will  you  state  the  number  of  mines  owned  and'ox)erated  by  the  companies 
with  which  you  are  connected,  and  where  they  are  located? — ^A.  I  am  interested 
in  the  Smuggler-Union  mine,  at  Telluride,  Colo.  I  am  interested  in  various  mines 
as  a  stockholder,  and  some  of  them  as  a  pretty  large  stockholder,  in  Leadville, 
Colo. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  call  the  names  of  the  various  companies?— A.  The  Silver-Gold 
Company  and  the  Nisi  Prius  Company  at  Leadville,  and  I  am  also  interested  in 
mines  in  Idaho  and  in  Utah;  probably  6  or  7. 

Q.  Could  you  state  approximately  the  number  of  miners  ediployed  in  the  differ- 
ent mines  in  which  you  are  interested? — A.  Of  the  different  companies  I  am  inter- 
ested in  to-day,  the  most  men  are  employed  in  the  Smuggler-Union — about  300 
men  employed  there.  I  am  in  the  Smuggler  as  a  stockholder,  and  have  been  a 
stockholder  for  many  years.  I  suppose  there  are  about  500  men  employed  by  the 
different  mining  companies  in  which  I  am  interested  as  a  stockholder. 

Q.  And  can  you  state  the  number  who  are  connected  with  the  mines  who  are 
not  miners? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  the  smelting  business? 

Q.  No;  I  mean  mining  laborers — day  hands,  as  they  are  called — outside  of  those 
who  are  miners.  I  mean  the  men  workirfg  about  the  mines  who  are  not  miners? — 
A.  What  I  had  reference  to  included  the  whole  number  of  men. 

Q.  Could  you  state  to  the  commission  the  amount  of  caintal  Invested  in  mining 
by  the  different  companies  that  you  have  named? — A.  No;  I  could  not. 

Q.  As  to  taxation,  character,  extent,  and  effects  of  in  the  different  States,  in 
your  own  State — what  do  you  say  in  that  connection? — ^A.  I  think  the  tax  laws 
are  very  favorable  to  mining.  I  should  say  they  are  very  favorable;  a  very  light 
valuation  is  placed  upon  the  improvements  upon  the  surface,  and  all  of  the  mines 
of  the  State  are  taxed  imder  a  general  law  on  a  certain  percentage  of  the  net 
output. 

Q.  As  to  this  percentage  of  the  net  output — ^if  you  make  no  profit  you  pay  no 
taxes,  except  on  improvements? — A.  Like  buildings,  machinery,  etc.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  the  buildings  and  machinery  are  put  in  at  a  small  valuation. 
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Q.  Yon  have  no  snggestions,  then,  to  make  for  the  modification  of  the  tax 
methods? — A.  No;  I  never  heard  a  complaint  made  about  taxes  in  the  mining 
industry.    I  don't  think  the  taxes  are  burdensome  in  any  way. 

Q.  In  the  transportation  of  the  product  of  your  mines,  have  you  experienced 
any  discrimination? — ^A.  I  would  hardly  want  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer? — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  The  closing  of  mines  in  localities,  causes  natural  and  artificial;  what  have 
you  to  say  upon  that  topic?— A.  Witii  the  exception  of  a  short  period  in  1898, 
when  the  average  silver  miner  felt  that  he  could  not  mine  at  a  profit,  there  were  no 
mines  closed  down  except  for  the  reason  that  they  didn't  have  value  enough  to  make 
it  profitable,  and  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  this  State  that  value  has  to 
be  very  light.  I  think  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  about  any  great  number  of  mines 
witii  vast  bodies  of  ore  in  sight  being  closed  down  anywhere  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. I  know  of  none,  except  where  the  grade  is  exceedingly  low;  and  it  makes 
no  difference  what  value  metols  have,  there  are  always  certam  ones  carrying  ore 
that  is  below  the  profitable  point;  even  with  gold  at  $50  per  ounce  and  silver  at 
|2  an  ounce  there  are  some  mines  that  could  not  be  operated  at  a  profit;  but  with 
the  improvements  that  have  been  made  for  the  treatment  of  ores,  both  gold  and 
silver,  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  concentration  and  in  chemical 
methods,  in  mining  machinery,  in  drills,  and  the  use  of  electricity,  and  in  methods 
of  transporting  the  ore  from  the  hillsides  down  to  the  vaUeys  by  means  of  con- 
veying machines,  there  are  very  few  mines  of  any  kind. of  value  in  them  that  can 
not  be  made  to  pay.  As  a  general  thing  the  mines  that  have  closed  down  have 
not  value  enougn  to  make  tnem  profitable. 

Q.  They  have  never  been  clos^  through  artificial  causes? — A.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  1893,  when  we  felt  that  we  could  not  mine  silver  below  90  cents  per  ounce, 
there  has  been  no  general  closing  of  the  mines  from  artificial  causes.  Of  course 
there  are  properties  that  could  be  worked  at  a  profit  if  silver  had  a  high  value 
that  are  not  worked  to^lay,  but  I  don't  believe  there  would  be  any  more  mines 
worked  to-day  in  Ck>lorado  than  there  are  now  if  silver  was  at  90  instead  of  at  60 
cents  per  ounce.  There  would  be  very  few  if  any  more.  The  mines  of  Colorado 
are  peculiar  in  this  respect.  There  are  very  few  camps  where  we  have  a  mix- 
ture of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  although  many  of  them  carry  all  four  of  these 
values;  the  most  of  them  carry  two;  many  of  them  carry  three,  and  all  of  course 
carry  one  metal  or  the  other.  We  always  catch  one  high  grade,  which  keeps 
people  in  a  healthful  frame  of  mind  regarding  the  development  of  the  prox>erties, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  shutting  down  of  the  smelters  and  the  consequent  shut- 
ting down  of  the  mines,  the  tonnage  would  be  vastly  greater  to-day  than  it  has 
,  been  before  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

j  Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  concentration  and  consolidation  of  capital?— A.  I 
yj  take  a  decidedly  different  view  regarding  the  consolidation  of  capital  from  the 
V  great  majority  of  the  people,  apparently,  m  the  United  States  to-day.  I  contend 
that  while  at  times  it  might  make  the  consumer  pay  a  little  higher  price,  in  the 
long  run  capital  could  get  a  surer  return  and  that  labor  will  get  a  more  uniform 
condition  of  payment  of  wages;  that  there  is  less  tendency  to  cut  the  price  of  labor 
in  any  business  that  is  consolidated  than  where  a  various  number  of  seoarate 
enterprises  are  in  active  competition  with  each  other;  and  I  regard  consolidation 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  competition  and  almost  the  only  remedy  for  the  ruinous 
competition  that  almost  {dways  prevailed  in  any  manufacturing  business  many 
years  c^o.  For  instance,  when  I  first  started  smelting  it  would  take  six  mouths 
to  build  a  furnace;  we  went  at  it  very  slowly  and  conservatively,  and  with  a  very 
small  tonnage  of  ore  in  our  furnaces  at  first;  and  at  that  time  com{>etition  was 
not  such  a  serious  matter,  because  competitors  could  not  build  so  rapidly  as  they 
can  at  the  present  time.  To-day,  where  we  can  smelt  100  or  150  tons  of  ore  in  a 
furnace  daily  and  where  you  can  get  material  to  construct  furnaces  in  such  a 
short  time,  any  large  company  can  in  sixr  months  make  preparation  to  handle  the 
bulk  of  the  silver  and  lead  mined  in  the  United  States  that  is  suitable  for  smelt- 
ing. Now,  if  companies  come  in  they  are  all  in  competition  with  each  other, 
thereby  shari^ning  the  competition.  Contracts  for  handling  and  buying  ores  are 
usually  made  up  for  six  or  twelve  months.  Supjwse  you  get  a  contract  that  is 
satisfactory  to  you  for  six  or  twelve  months;  the  next  year  in  comes  the  compe- 
tition, and  in  a  short  time  you  will  not  be  running  at  a  profit,  and  therefore  are 
not  ffoing  to  get  out  of  the  woods.  There  is  only  so  much  ore  to  be  handled,  and 
one  big  company  can  handle  a  large  part  of  it.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the 
coal  to  be  supplied,  and  the  laboring  side  of  it,  so  that  in  the  end  tne  competition 
is  disastrous  to  labor  and  disastrous  to  each  comx)etitor. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  the  effects  of  concentration,  combination  of  capital 
will  be  beneficial  to  labor?— A.  I  believe  so. 
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Q.  Although  it  may  result  for  a  time  in  higher  prices  to  the  consumer? — ^A. 
Well,  it  makes  it  possible.  Of  course,  in  the  business  in  which  I  am  engaged  the 
large  part  of  it  is  gold  and  silver ;  that  does  not  cut  much  figure  to  the  consumer,  but 
in  lead  it  does.  One  or  two  companies  handling  the  lead  product  n:iakes  it  possi- 
ble, in  the  smelting  of  lead  and  on  the  lead  products,  paint,  etc. ;  and  the  beneficial 
resist  will  come  to  the  men  who  own  the  mines,  ana  the  miners  will  also  get  it  in 
the  pay  for  their  labor. 

Q.  From  your  statement  I  take  it  that  the  benefit  falls  only  to  the  mining  and 
smelting  interests? — ^A.  Well,  I  was  speaking  in  reference  to  the  smelting  interest. 

Q.  If  that  would  be  true  of  the  smelting  interest  as  regards  combination,  is  it 
not  also  true  of  the  mining  interest? — ^A.  The  mining  interests  are  very  much  mortH 
widely  scattered  than  the  smelting.  In  the  State  of  Colorado  the  occurrence  otj^ 
gold  and  silver  is  different  from  that  in  almost  any  other  Western  State.  In  Idaho 
you  have  a  few  very  large  mines,  and  one  mine  alone  produces  almost  half  the  entire 
output  of  Montana — ^the  Anaconda — ^yet  in  these  States  the  improved  condition  is 
not  represented,  as  in  Colorado.  In  Colorado  the  veins  are  smaller  on  the  avert^, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  very  rich  ones,  and  the  ownership  is  very  diversified 
here.  There  are  more  people,  in  my  opinion,  getting  profits  out  of  Colorado  mines 
than  out  of  sJmost  all  other  States  and  Territories  put  together,  East  or  West. 
There  are  tremendous  mining  properties  and  small  ownership  in  other  States,  but 
in  Colorado  many  rich  veins  and  a  widely  distributed  ownersnip.  Everybody  has 
something  in  the  mines  here.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  an 
almost  unlimited  number  of  veins,  and  the  mineral  occurrence  is  therefore  differ- 
ent here  from  in  most  other  States.  There  is  not  a  mine  in  Colorado  that  approaches, 
for  instance,  the  output  of  the  Anaconda,  or  reaches  one-tenth  of  it,  ana  in  that 
regard  it  makes  Colorado  the  most  promising  field  for  the  poor 'man  to  mine  in. 
It  makes  a  better  field  than  any  other  State  m  the  Union.  The  great  majority  of 
Cripple  Creek  property  owners  are  men  who  practically  owned  notiiing  5,  6,  or 
7  years  ago.  In  the  later  days  the  capitalists  have  gone  in  there  and  bought  and 
leased  mines  and  dabbled  in  stocks,  but  the  original  owners  of  these  properties  were 
nearly  all  poor  men.  I  should  say  at  least  85  x>er  cent  of  them  were  poor  men 
when  they  went  there. 

Q.  The  main  objects  sought  by  these  combinations,  according  to  your  method 
of  reasoning,  is  the  limiting  of  competition? — ^A.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  should  say; 
limiting  competition  and  cheapening  certain  methods  of  handling  the  business, 
and  a  more  certain  control  of  the  disposition  of  the  product. 

Q.  If  combination  in  this  particular  line  of  industry  will  bring  about  such 
results,  then  such  combination  in  other  lines  of  industry  in  which  comx)etition  is 
fierce  will  be  equally  desirable,  will  it  not? — A.  I  think  so.  I  regard  it  as  an 
economic  tendency  of  the  age  that  is  going  to  obtain,  regardless  of  legislation. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  smaller  enterprises? — ^A.  It  will  not  interfere  with 
smaller  enterprises,  so  far  as  mining  in  precious  metals  is  concerned.  It  is  only 
in  isolated  cases,  where  there  are  small  coal  mines,  that  it  is  apt  to  interfere;  but 
that  is  entirely  different  with  the  small  owner  of  the  precious  metals  mining 
property,  because  the  price  is  practically  uniform  and  the  transi^rtation  rate 
is  practically  uniform.  The  small  mine  owner  in  this  State  gets  as  good  prices 
for  his  ore  at  the  smelter  as  the  large  owner,  and  so  far  as  I  know  there 
is  no  discrimination  practiced  against  him  at  this  time  and  never  has  been. 
Sometimes  the  smelter  company  wants  to  get  a  special  product  of  lead  for 
the  fiuxing  of  ores;  that  is  exceedingly  important  in  carrying  on  the  business, 
and  there  may  be  a  little  shading  of  the  price  beyond  what  you  would  pay  for 
.what  we  call  a  carload  shipment,  but  it  is  almost  universal  that  there  is  a  uniform 
price  paid  for  a  certain  grade  of  ore,  regardless  of  whether  this  man  or  that  man 
owns  it. 

Q.  You  believe  this  is  the  material  point  in  which  the  mining  of  ore  differs 
from  the  mining  of  coal? — A.  Yes.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  always  a  fixed  valua- 
tion and  market  for  the  ore  as  it  is  produced,  and  that  price  is  uniform,  regardless 
of  the  quantity. 

9.  The  legal  regulation  of  trusts  and  other  forms  of  monopoly;  operation  of 
existing  antitrust  laws;  suggestions  for  modifications  or  extensions;  have  you 
any  suggestions  to  offer  for  the  legal  regulation  of  such  consolidations  as  we  have 
been  discussing? — ^A.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  legislate  against  them  except  by 
discriminating  against  them.  For  instance,  tajfee  the  particular  business  with 
which  I  am  connected,  and  it  may  be  a  monopoly  or  trust,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  where  one  company  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  companies;  it  is 
simply  an  extended  ownersnip  under  the  head  or  possession  of  one  company;  we 
do  not  ask  anything,  don't  ask  apy  favors  that  every  other  man  or  corporation 
does  not  get,  and  any  regulation  or  any  legislation  tending  te  regulate  it  would  be 
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jnfit  as  harmful  to  other  industries  as  to  ours.  If  you  legislate  this  consolidated 
industry  out  of  existence,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  must  legislate  individual  in- 
dustries out  of  existence,  unless  you  make  an  open  discrimina1don,and  simply  say 
that  you  don't  want  this  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  tills  business,  and 
legislate  it  out  of  existence. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  any  law  that  would  in  any  way  restrict  or  generally  reg- 
ulate the  management  of  this  concern  would  be  an  unjust  law? — A.  WeU,  any  law 
that  did  not  apply  to  competitors  in  the  same  business  would  be. 

Q.  An  individual  business  or  concern? — ^A.  To  any  compeiitor.  There  is  no 
sucn  thing  now  as  an  individual,  unless  he  is  enormously  wealthy,  conducting  a 
smeltinK  business  or  industry  successfully.  He  can  not  do  it  for  the  reason  tnat 
there  is  nardly  a  mine  in  the  United  States  that  furnishes  just  the  right  kind  of 
ore  to  make  a  proper  and  economical  smelting  mixture;  and  there  is  no  smelter 
located  in  Colorado  which  does  not  draw  these  ores  from  all  parts  of  the  Bock^ 
Mountains;  they  draw  ores  from  Idaho,  Utah,  and  from  Montana,  and  any  indi- 
vidual or  company  which  only  ox)erates  one  smelting  plant  will  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage compared  with  any  combination  that  covers  the  entire  field — ^using  the  word 
individual,  by  that  I  mean  individual  or  corporation,  either,  because  there  is  no 
one  individual  in  this  country  that  I  know  of  who  has  been  operating  a  smelter  in 
the  past  10  years.  In  using  the  term  individual  I  don't  mean  to  convey  to  your 
minds  that  it  must  necessarily  be  a  single  person,  but  rather  one  or  more  persons 
who  engage  in  business  and  who  operate  under  a  charter  from  the  State. 

Q.  That  is  a  partnership? — ^A.  Yes;  one  or  more  persons. 

Q.  Now  in  one  case  the  State  is  called  upon  to  erant  a  charter  and  in  the  other 
case  it  is  not.  Do  you  or  not  believe  that  the  State  has  rights  in  one  case  that  it  has 
not  in  the  other ?-^A.  I  think  it  would  be  unjust  for  the  State  or  legislature  to 
govern  a  concern  simply  by  virtue  of  its  charter  when  it  had  no  special  privileges, 
and  not  have  the  same  lep:islation  apply  to  the  partnership  competitor  in  the  same 
business,  and  make  the  distinction  tnat  one  had  a  charter  and  the  other  had  not. 
That  would  of  course  tend  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  capitaJ,  and  prevent  the 
organization  of  companies,  it  would  throw  the  business  back  into  the  hands  of 
paSrtnerships  and  individuals.  In  that  way  of  course  we  would  go  in  and  do 
business,  but  we  could  not  do  it  on  the  same  scale  as  we  did,  or  as  we  do  under  the 
conditions  now  prevailing.  The  development  of  these  mining  properties  would 
never  have  been  so  rapid  under  such  conditions — ^under  the  partnen^p  condi- 
tions— as  they  have  been. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  under  such  a  combination  you  will  be  able  to  smelt  cheaper 
than  foi-merly? — A.  We  have  not  been  running  long  enough  to  tell.  Naturt5ly 
we  expect  to  be  able  to  cut  off  a  great  many  expenses. 

Q.  That  brings  us  back  again  to  the  statement  you  made  earlier  in  your  testi- 
mony. You  expect  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  producing  your  material 
by  reason  of  the  combination,  and  you  stated  that  you  expect  the  existence  of 
that  combination  will  result  in  higher  prices  to  the  consumer. — A.  I  don't  say 
that  the  company  expects  any  profit  from  higher  prices  to  the  consumer,  but  I 
say  it  is  in  the  power  of  consolidated  capital  to  regulate  the  prices  of  their  prod- 
ucts better  than  when  a  large  number  of  people  are  throwing  the  same  product 
in  the  same  market.  Outside  of  what  is  consumed  in  the  manufacturing  markets 
of  this  country  and  others,  the  final  disposition  of  silver  is  in  London.  When 
there  were  10  of  us  undertaking  to  supply  this  market  we  very  naturally  got  the 
worst  of  it,  and  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  hold  silver  at  a  little  better  price — at  a 
more  stable  price  than  wo  would  got  for  it  otherwise — ^than  we  got  when  we  were 
operating  separately.  Now,  the  same  applies  to  lead.  There  were  8  or  10  refin- 
eries selling  lead.  I  tliink  the  officers  of  what  is  known  as  the  lead  trust  will  tell 
you  that  they  are  able,  or  will  be  able  in  the  future,  to  maintain  a  steadier  mar- 
ket for  lead  than  has  existed  heretofore,  and  possibly  secure  a  little  higher  average 
price.  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  the  consolidation  can  control,  in  this  regard, 
the  supply  and  demand — that  is  out  of  the  question — ^but  every  ounce  of  silver 
that  has  been  produced  since  1893  has  found  a  ready  market,  so  that  the  demand 
for  it  is  active  and  good  and  always  has  been  so ;  and  yet  at  i)eriods  we  have  sold 
it  away  below  what  wo  know  should  have  been  the  market  price — sometimes  4  or 
5  cents  below  what  the  market  price  should  have  been — ^but  we  were  dealing  as 
separate  companies  then,  and  if  we  undertook  to  hold  it  over  our  competitors 
would  go  in  the  market  with  500,000  ounces  or  such  a  matter  and  that  would 
make  it  still  lower  next  month,  and  the  parties  at  that  end  of  the  line  reaped  the 
benefits  at  our  exx)ense  and  at  the  exi^ense  of  the  producer,  because  the  producer 
was  only  paid  the  market  price.  Along  that  pamcular  line  I  may  state  that  I 
think  we  will  reap  some  benefit  from  consolioation,  some  very  material  benefit, 
but  we  have  not  operated  long  enough  under  the  consolidation  system  to  say 
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definitely  what  that  benefit  will  be,  and,  of  coarse,  we  may  be  disappointed  in 
the  result. 

Q.  Do  yon  expect  to  regulate  or  limit  the  production  in  any  way  in  order  to 
reach  this  result?— A.  Well,  we  could  not  do  it  on  silver  and  gold.  Lead  produc- 
tion could  be  regulated  very  easily,  but  it  would  take  |10,000,000  to  do  it,  and 
that  would  be  to  purchase  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mines  and  regulate  the  output.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  consolidation  to  regulate  the  output  of  the  mines  m  Colo- 
rado or  Utah  because  of  the  ^eat  number  of  mines.  That  has  been  talked  about 
some  by  combinations  of  mming  men  with  smelters  since  1893,  but  there  is  no 
way  to  undertake  to  carry  out  a  scheme  looking  to  that  end.  In  Idaho  they  mine 
over  30  per  cent  of  the  lead  consumed  in  the  LJnited  States,  and  naturally  if  one 
corporation  controlled  those  lead  mines  it  could  limit  the  production  and  make 
money  by  bo  doing. 

Q.  I  take  it,  then,  that  there  are  two  main  objects  sought  by  this  smelter  com- 
bination— first,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  the  ore;  secondly,  to  have  the 
disposing  of  it  at  a  higher  i)rioe? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Take  up  topic  53  in  this  same  relation.  The  causes  inducing  combinations; 
objects  sought  by  them;  results  secured;  rules,  regulations,  ana  constitutions; 
manner  and  extent  of  enforcing  authority.  Please  answer  it  in  your  own  way. — 
A.  The  causes  inducing  combination  in  all  cases,  in  my  opinion,  are  to  avoid 
excessive  and  ruinous  competition  and  to  enable  the  capitalist  to  get  a  reasonable 
interest  on  his  investment  by  enlarging  the  capitalization.  I  would  say  l^at  when 
any  man  is  engaging  to  spend  a  lar^e  part  of  nis  life  in  building  up  an  industrial 
enterprise  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  to  get  an  income  from  it,  and  the  one 
cause,  in  my  opinion,  above  eJl  others  that  threatens  that  income  is  competition. 

Q.  Have  you  anvthing  to  say  as  to  the  results  secured?— A.  Well,  if  the  com- 
bination succeeds  the^  will  get  the  income.  It  is  less  necessary,  where  you  don't 
have  active  competition,  to  ask  railroads  to  reduce  rates,  to  ask  fuel  companies 
to  reduce  rates,  to  reduce  the  price  of  coal,  and  it  is  less  necessary  to  ask  labor 
to  concede  more.  It  is  a  more  satisfactory  result,  because  a  man  or  company 
engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  that  kind,  where  there  is  active  competition,  has  to 
cut  on  all  sides.  He  will  undertake,  before  giving  up  his  business,  to  cut  every- 
thing that  enters  into  the  cost  of  the  operation  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  and 
that  is  universal  with  mankind.  I  don't  care  where  he  is  or  what  he  is  doing. 
He  cuts  the  cost  on  every  single  point  before  he  will  see  his  business  go  to  pieces. 
I  claim  that  we  have  suffered  more  from  competition  than  from  any  other  thing 
that  enters  into  the  business.  I  know  from  personal  experience  that  when  a 
business  gets  to  a  low  point,  and  practicallv  every  business  reaches  that  point  in 
its  history  where  you  can  make  little  or  nothing,  they  cut  on  every  point.  In  our 
business  the  competition  is  on  the  ore,  the  material  out  of  which  we  make  our 
money. 

Q.  is  it  your  o]^inion  that  if  such  combinations  continue,  competition  as  regards 
labor  will  be  limited,  in  time? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  you  can  ever  expect  to  limit 
the  competition  in  labor  so  long  as  the  foreigner  in  Europe  curtails  the  piice.  I 
don't  think  the  competition  in  labor  can  be  limited  unless  the  working  population 
of  Eurox)e  is  barred  from  the  United  States.  Out  West  here,  that  is  where  the 
danger  to  labor  largely  comes  from.  You  see,  the  management  of  industrial 
enterprises,  whenever  threatened  with  strikes,  as  they  have  been  frequently  out 
in  Idaho  and  in  Wyoming,  can  import  men  from  other  States.  That  has  occurred 
in  this  State  a  number  of  times.  That  would  not  be  the  case  except  for  the  com- 
petition in  labor,  possibly,  in  manufacturing  enterprises;  although  the  laborers 
that  have  come  into  the  West,  what  you  womd  call  the  importation  of  labor,  has 
been  mostly  in  the  enterprises  where  there  is  no  special  competition.  About  the 
only  business  where  competition  does  not  enter  is  in  the  mining  of  the  precious 
metals. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that,  with,  the  combinations  or  trusts,  our  wage  system  wiU 
continue  for  a  long  time  as  it  is — ^that  is,  that  the  laborer  who  desires  to  work  the 
cheapest,  all  other  things  considered  equal,  will  be  the  laborer  that  will  be 
employed? — ^A.  Oh,  I  think  that  is  so. 

Q.  You  believe  that  is  the  case? — ^A.  Let  me  think  about  that  a  little.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  say  which  is  the  cheapest  labor.  It  is  not  always  in  the 
amount  that  is  paid.  The  lowest-paid  man  is  not  always  the  cheapest  labor 
employed;  but  I  think,  as  a  general  proposition,  you  can  say  that  the  labor  that  is 
the  cheapest  will  always  be  employed  where  there  are  no  restrictions  against  it. 

Q.  I  wiU  put  the  question  in  an  another  way  in  order  to  make  the  records  clear 
on  that  point:  That  with  the  combinations,  where  2  men  are  seeking  employment, 
men  who  are  equally  skilled,  equally  willing  and  equally  able  to  perform  labor, 
and  one  is  willing  to  work  for  a  less  price  than  another,  do  you  think  the  one 
willixig  to  work  for  less  wages  will  be  employed?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Have  you  anything  to  Bay  as  to  the  regulations  of  these  combin&tionBt 
Ck)nld  yon  f  nmish  the  commission  with  the  constitution  of  vonr  organization — 
rules  or  regulations? — ^A.  They  are  the  ordinary  by-laws  of  all  incorporated  com- 
panies. I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  what  they  are,  you  know.  There  is  nothing 
m  them  materially  different  from  any  other  ordinary  corporation. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  supply  the  commission  with  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  your  organization?^ A.  Yes;  I  can  do  that,  but  I  may  not  be  able  to  do 
*\it  immediately.  This  comi)any  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
/New  Jersey;  the  officers  are  composed  of  a  president,  vice-president,  and  board  of 
(  directors,  and  this  particular  organization  is  run  bv  an  ox)eratinK  committee. 

Q.  When  was  this  particular  organization  formed,  recently? — ^A.  It  was  formed 
the  1st  of  May,  1899. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  modem  mining  machinery?  Do  you 
employmachinerv  in  your  mines? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  tne  effects  of  mining  machinery  on  prices  and  profits  and  on 
labor? — A.  Well,  the  only  machine  that  tends  to  displace  labor  in  a  mine  to  any 

Seat  extent  is  the  drilling  machine.  They  are  all  being  improved  a  good  deiu 
bely,  especially  the  driU  that  is  operated  by  electricity,  which  is  Just  being 
introduced  in  mining  in  this  State  now.  It  is  supposed  that  men  feel  that  any- 
thing which  tends  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production  will  increase  the  profits,  but 
labor  has  not  been  displaced  to  any  great  extent  in  mining  the  precious  metals  by 
machinery  in  this  State. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  drilling  machine? — A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you 
now. 

|.  As  to  operating  with  hand  labor? — ^A.  I  could  not  state  that. 
J.  Have  you  anything  known  as  a  gauging  machine? — ^A.  That  refers  to  coal 
mining? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  have  had  no  practical  experience  in  coal  mining.  Of  course  in 
certain  formations  the  drill  tends  to  lessen  the  cost  and  tends  to  displace  labor  to 
a  great  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on  the  subject  of  machinery?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  overproduction  and  underconsumption,  causes  and 
remedies — ^that  is  a  broad  field? — ^A.  Yes.  The  one  I  have  dealt  with  particularly 
is  that  of  precious  metals.  We  have  always  been  afflicted  with  underconsump- 
tion of  whatever  we  have  put  our  money  into.  Of  course  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  the  immediate  future  as  an  overproduction  of  gold,  and  as  long  as  there  is  an 
active  and  ready  market  for  silver  Dullion  you  can  sell  every  ounce  produced  'the 
moment  it  is  in  shape  for  marketing,  and  you  can  not  tell  whether  there  is  an 
overproduction  or  not.  Naturally,  if  the  world  only  purchased  half  of  the  silver 
it  produces  now,  we  would  get  better  prices,  but  we  can  hardly  class  what  you 
might  call  the  overproduction  of  silver  with  coal  or  cotton  or  anything  of  that 
character;  you  can  not  class  it  with  other  products,  whether  it  is  overproduced  or 
not.  There  has  never  been  any  serious  overproduction  of  lead  in  the  United 
States.  Whenever  there  is  a  little  larger  amount  produced  than  we  consume,  the 
price  falls  at  once,  unless  it  is  held  by  si>eculator8.  Of  course,  if  the  production 
continues  in  advance  of  the  seller,  the  falling  price  comes  in  for  a  time  until  the 
demand  catches  up  with  the  supply. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  witn  reference  to  the  extension  of  foreign  markets? — 
A.  Well,  I  have  no  particular  dealings  with  any  products  that  go  abroad  to  a 
large  extent,  except  silver,  so  that  anything  I  might  say  would  not  have  any  par- 
ticular weight. 

Q.  Can  you  state,  approximately,  the  comparative  cost  of  production  of  ores 
for  the  past  20  years? — ^A.  The  cost  of  production  is  decreasing  constantly  in 
precious-metal  mining.  You  can  not  compare  it  with  coal  mining  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  You  can  get  one  man  to  take  out  50-ounGe  ore  at  $2  a  ton,  and  anotner 
man  might  get  more  for  taking  out  a  ton  not  worth  anywhere  near  as  much.  It 
depends  altogether  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  found — the  manner  in  which 
it  occurs.  There  has  been  a  very  general  and  marked  decrease  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  ores  in  this  State. 

Q.  That  decrease  is  duo  to  what? — ^A.  Greater  intelligence  on  the  part  of  mod- 
em management  and  the  use  of  machinery. 

Q.  Has  that  or  not  brought  about  any  reduction  in  wages;  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent? — ^A.  Very  little  reduction.  Wages  in  the  precious-metal  mining  in  this 
State  have  varied  very  little  in  the  past  20  years. 

6.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  labor  in  the  mining  industry  in  Colo- 
raoo  is  adequately  compensated? — ^A.  Well,  in  the  precious-metal  mining  I  think 
BO,  compared  witn  my  knowledge  of  what  a  laboring  man  gets  for  similar  work 
elsewhere.    Now,  if  you  had  asked  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  labor  was 
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high  enonffh,  I  could  not  say.    I  look  upon  it  largely  as  a  matter  regulated  by  the 
supply  and  demand. 

Q.  You  have  said,  I  believe,  that  the  combinations  such  as  we  have  been  speak- 
ing of  have  a  tendency  to  steady  the  wage  conditions  of  labor.  Is  there  any 
tendency  to  increase  the  wages  of  labor  as  a  result  of  these  combinations? — ^A. 
Well,  I  don't  say  that  a  special  combination  tends  to  increase  the  price  of  labor. 

Q.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  combination  is  to  increase  profits,  is  it  not? — A. 
Not  necessarily;  it  is  more  to  maintain  the  profits  you  already  have. 

Q.  By  limiting  certain  expenses— throwing  certain  superfluous  employees  out — 
are  not  the  profits  increased?— A.  Well,  to  a  certain  extent;  but  that  depends 
upon  whether  you  throw  anybody  out  or  not.  In  our  case  it  is  not  possible  to 
d^pense  with  employees  to  any  great  extent.  Now,  in  this  particular  combina- 
tion, as  I  have  stated  before,  we  have  only  been  running  two  months,  and  we 
have  not  demonstrated  that  we  can  dispense  with  any  great  number  of  men. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  there  are  increased  profits  as  the  result  of  this  com- 
bination, the  employees  as  well  as  the  employers  should  share  in  such  profits  by 
an  increase  of  wages?— A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  equitably  they  should,  at  least 
I  would  think  they  should;  and  I  want  to  say  as  a  general  proposition  that  it  is 
80.  I  think  the  people  of  any  kind,  whether  as  individuals  or  corporations,  veiy 
seldom  advance  the  price  of  labor  except  as  a  question  of  supply  and  demand. 
You  see  the  business  I  have  been  engaged  in  has  been  in  this  State,  where  there 
has  been  exceedingly  slight  variation  in  the  price  of  labor.  I  have  been  in  the 
smelter  business  in  Denver  for  the  past  18  years,  and  there  has  never  been  but 
one  change  in  the  price  of  labor  during  that  time.  We  fixed  the  price  in  1882 
and  did  not  change  at  all  until  1893,  and  then  we  had  some  closing  of  the  silver 
mines,  as  I  stated  before,  and  we  did  not  know  what  would  be  done — didn't  know 
whether  we  would  exist  at  all  or  not.  We  then  reduced  the  price  of  labor  10  per 
cent.  We  restored  that  condition  on  tlie  1st  of  June,  after  this  consolidation  took 
place,  and  then  we  had  the  strike. 

Q.  Si)eaking  of  supply  and  demand,  you  stated,  I  believe,  that  this  combination 
got  better  fixed  prices  for  products  than  would  be  the  case  under  the  old  system 
with  individual  competitors.  If  supply  and  demand  acts  as  a  regulator,  why 
speak,  about  that  feature?  Didn't  supply  and  demand  regulate  it  before? — A.  Sup- 
ply and  demand  regulated  it  before;  but  as  an  individual  company  we  needed  a 
large  credit,  and  when  you  are  producing  a  product  like  lead,  for  instance,  as  we 
did  in  the  company,  it  meant  |5,000  or  $6,000  a  day,  and  we  could  not  carry  it  30, 
60,  and  90  days.  The  corporation  with  a  very  large  capital  can  have  certain 
seasons  for  the  marketing  of  its  products.  And  there  are  daily  operations,  espe- 
cially in  lead — the  market  goes  up  and  down;  and  the  same  is  true  of  silver — a 
slight  change  in  the  market  ^rice  makes  a  great  difference.  There  are  certain 
periods  when  silver  is  active  in  Asia,  and  we  could  not  carry  it  as  a  company 
where  the  si)eculators  were  carrying  silver  to  a  great  extent.  In  order  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  rise  in  the  price  in  Asia,  as  I  stated,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
carry  our  products  for  from  30  to  90  days,  and  sometimes  longer  than  that,  in 
order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  better  marlcet.  Now,  what  is  true  of  silver  is  also 
true  of  lead.  We  pig  lead  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  paint,  etc. ,  and  there 
ai'e  certain  periods  of  the  year  when  there  is  a  great  demand  for  lead  products, 
when  the  market  is  better  than  at  other  seasons;  the  price  is  usually  much  better 
at  tiiese  times  than  at  any  other.  Now  a  very  strong  combination  can  carry  the 
products  over,  as  in  any  other  business,  and  make  a  uniformly  fair  price  on  the 
average  the  vear  round.    I  am- sure  the  combination  can  accomplish  that  point. 

Q.  Then  this  company  would  be  strangling  the  law  of  supply  and  demand? — 
A.  Well,  it  would  be  conclusive.  I  do  not  think  it  would  interfere  with  the  sup- 
ply at  all.  It  would  not  flood  the  market.  You  see  the  manufacturer  who  under- 
stands his  business,  when  lead  falls  to  2^,  would  be  in  the  market  and  lay  in  a 
supply.  The  price  is  higher  at  certain  periods  than  others;  sometimes  it  falls 
from  3i  to  2i-y$20  per  ton,  and  the  shrewd  manufacturer  who  is  posted  knows 
this,  and  he  is  in  the  market  at  the  right  time  and  with  the  money  to  buy;  but  the 
small  manufacturer  can  not  do  this;  he  can  not  carry  the  stock,  hence  he  can  not 
stock  up  at  the  low  price,  and  he  is  often  compelled  to  pay  the  highest  price  for 
it.  Now,  if  the  lead  were  in  the  hands  of  strong  companies,  the  price  would  be 
uniform,  say  worth  3i  cents,  and  the  small  dealer  could  figure  upon  just  about  what 
he  would  have  to  pay  at  any  time;  he  would  know  the  amount  he  could  purchase 
and  that  he  could  get  it  at  that  price. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  plain,  according  to  your  argument,  that  you  regu- 
late the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  when  you  control  the  supply  and  get  a  greater 
price  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case? — ^A.  Well,  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  defen- 
sible, this  power  to  regulate  the  supply  and  demand.    I  think  with  the  miners  of 
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the  Ccenr  d'Alenes  country,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  lead  supply  of  this 
country  is  produced,  it  is  a  business  proposition.  These  men  are  all  human  and 
want  a  good  price  for  their  products. 

Q.  It  may  be  justifiable  for  the  men  to  do  it,  but  is  it  not  a  violation  of  the  nat- 
ural law  of  supply  and  demand? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 


simply  pay  no  dividends,  or  pay  such  little  dividends  that  the  stock  will  have  little 
or  no  vwue,  and  when  there  is  no  market  for  it  there  will  be  no  overcapitalization. 

Q.  Are  they  not  trying  to  induce  the  public  to  purchase  stock  with  the  idea  that 
it  will  pay  dividends? — ^A.  I  don't  know  of  any  case  wherein  they  have  tiied  to  do 
that.    I  faiow  of  no  special  inducement  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Don't  they  attempt  the  sale  of  any  stock  in  the  different  markets? — A.  Of 
course  they  offer  stock  for  sale. 

Q.  They  would  hardly  offer  stock  for  sale  without  holding  out  some  inducement 
for  the  purchase  of  it,  would  they? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  of  any  special  induce- 
ment they  have  been  holding  out  in  this  business.  They  might  be  paying  divi- 
dends on  the  preferred  stock  and  they  might  be  selling  the  common  stock,  but 
beyond  that  tnere  has  not  been  any  inducement  to  deceive  anybody. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  people  if  the  State  legis- 
lature should  interfere  and  prevent  the  overcapitalization  of  such  concerns? — ^A, 
Well,  that  is  a  feature  to  which  I  have  not  given  much  thought.  I  think  perhaps 
that  legislation  along  thdt  line  would  not  oe  unwholesome  or  prejudicial  to  the 
general  industry  of  the  country;  but  I  really  think  you  can  not  do  anything  by 
legislation  to  stop  speculation.  If  people  choose  to  invest  in  stocks,  I  don't  see 
how  there  is  any  way  to  prevent  it.  1  don't  see  how  the  legislature  is  going  to  say 
how  and  when  or  in  what  manner  a  man  shall  invest  his  money.  You  know  peo- 
ple will  invest  in  stocks;  get  the  assurance  of  their  brokers  and  then  go  ahead 
and  take  their  chances.  Ot  course,  as  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  fraud  I  think, 
as  you  say,  some  lepslation  should  be  enacted  to  prevent  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  that  in  a  general  way  there  is  fraud  in  these  largely  over 
capitalized  concerns  in  which  the  watered  stock  is  greater  than  the  real  amount 
of  capital  in  vested? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  it  is  necessarily  fraud;  I  think  it  depends 
altogether  upon  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  put  upon  the  market.  Everything 
in  the  United  States,  you  might  say,  is  in  a  growing  condition.  You  invest,  we 
will  say,  in  a  water  plant  or  gas  plant  in  a  Rowing  city  of  100,000  people.  You 
oan  figure,  probably,  that  the  population  will  double  in  10  years'  time  and  that 
the  increased  profits  of  that  company  will  be  in  proportion.  The  common  stock 
is  generally  based  on  the  future  possibilities  in  most  of  these  companies;  it  is 
based  on  the  future  growth  of  the  business,  and  a  purchaser  knows  it  as  well  as  the 
seller,  so  that  you  can  hardly  say  it  is  a  fraud  perpetrated  upon  the  public.  Most 
of  these  companies  build  on  the  basis  of  preferred  stock  which  they  feel  sure— 
or  pretty  sure — ^that  they  can  earn  good  dividends  upon.  As  I  stated  before,  the 
business  will  increase  from  year  to  year  and  the  buyer  has  every  prospect  that 
his  stock  will  earn  dividends  for  the  next  10  years.  I  don't  see  why  it  is  not  a 
perfectly  legitimate  business  if  the  company  should  issue  common  stock  based  on 
its  future  possibilities;  and  it  is  done  to  such  an  extent  in  the  United  States — 
there  was  never  a  railroad  built  in  the  United  States  where  the  common  stock 
in  all  probability  did  not  practically  represent  what  you  would  call  watered  stock, 
and  in  very  many  instances  the  growth  of  business  of  the  company  has  been  so 
great  as  to  earn  profits  to  more  than  meet  the  demands  of  the  preferred  stock. 

.Q.  Suppose  a  Dusiness  which  offers  a  certain  profit  to  the  people  who  are  inter- 
ested at  $35,000,000,  the  real  amount  of  capital  invested,  has  a  fictitious  capital  of 
135,000,000,  would  not  such  a  company  or  corporation  have  a  very  plausible  excuse 
for  not  griving  the  people  a  product  at  the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  a 
good  profit  by  making  public  the  statement  that  they  were  not  earning  dividends 
on  their  capital,  which  would  be  stated  as  being  |70,000,000,  when  half  of  it  wah 
fictitious  and  was  never  put  in  the  business  at  all? — A.  Well,  the  tendency  would 
be,  of  course,  to  make  the  most  money  they  reasonably  could  out  of  it. 

Q.  Would  not  that  also  give  them  an  excuse  for  not  giving  their  employees 
adequate  compensation — telling  them  that  they  were  not  earning  dividends  on 
their  capital  stock?— A.  Well,  it  might  and  it  might  not. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  The  closing  of  mines  in  localities,  causes  natu- 
ral and  artificial — ^I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  closing  down  of  the  smelters  did  not 
cause  the  closing  down  of  a  great  many  mines  in  the  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  further  whether  any  others  outside  of  those  in  the  so-called 
trust  have  closed  down? — A.  No.    There  are  only  two  others  in  the  State. 

Q.  The  individual  smelters  are  operating? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  While  combination  has  a  tendency  to  a  reasonable  degree  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  production,  might  not  an  institution  get  so  cumbersome  that  it  will  really 
increase  the  cost  of  production? — ^A.  Well,  yes,  x>oBsibly  it  might  by  poor  business 
management. 

Q.  Is  it  not  more  probable  when  you  get  a  great  institution  in  the  hands  of 
those  in  interest  that  it  will  make  much  more  expense  than  where  it  is  kept  sepa- 
rated in  a  reasonable  degree? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  if  in  your  smelter  business  the  employees  become,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  the  business,  a  part  of  the  institution,  and  build  their  little  homes 
in  the  community  surrounding  the  smelters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  a  combination  like  that,  is  it  not  possible,  and  in  fact  probable,  that 
the  combination  might  shut  down  one  of  the  smelters;  for  instance,  say  you  had 
a  smelter  in  Pueblo,  just  as  an  illustration,  might  not  that  smelter  be  shut  down, 
and  thus  throw  the  employees  there  out  of  employment? — ^A.  That  is  possible. 

Q.  And  add  to  the  smelter  here  and  not  hurt  the  combination  at  all,  but  at  the 
same  time  do  a  great  injury  to  the  employees  at  the  other  point? — ^A.  That  could 
only  bo  done  where  we  had  a  much  greater  capacity  to  nandle  ores  than  the 
demand  called  for. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  the  benefits  of  the  combination,  which  we  must  all  admit 
in  a  reasonable  degree — that  it  makes  prices  stable  and  enables  you  to  deal  more 
liberally  with  your  employees? — ^A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  wages  have  ever  been  kept  up  in  the  United  States 
except  through  the  organization  of  the  employees  themselves;  has  there  ever 
been  any  other  i)ower  that  has  ever  kept  up  and  maintained  a  level  in  the  price  of 
labor,  except  as  it  has  been  kept  up  by  this  kindred  organization  of  the  laborer 
himself? — ^A.  Yes;  the  tendency  has  been  to  keep  up  the  price  of  labor. 

Q.  And  the  employee  is  pursuing  the  same  course  as  that  of  the  employer;  that 
is,  he  is  forming  a  trust  or  combmation  of  his  own? — ^A.  I  look  upon  it  as  the 
same  thine. 

And  nis  reasons  are  the  same  as  yours? — A.  Precisely. 
To  increase  his  earnings? — A.  Yes;  and  to  keep  out  competition. 
To  increase  his  earnings  and  keep  out  competition? — A.  That  is  about  it. 
Not  necessarily  to  increase  his  earnings,  but  to  maintain  and  keep  up  the  price. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  to  intimate  that  your  trust  is  always  begging  for  more,  but  is 
it  not  the  tendency  of  these  or^nizations  of  labor  to  demand  more  pay  and  less 
hours?^A.  Well,  when  labor  is  well  organized  it  generally  demands  all  that  it 
can  get. 

Q.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  individual  and  the  corporation;  each  is 
struggling  for  benefit? — A.  Well,  there  is  the  proposition  presented  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
f ord,  that  the  corporation  gets  privileges  that  the  individual  does  not. 
It  is  an  artincial  person  made  by  the  State? — A.  Yes. 
And  jfiven  privileges? — ^A.  Yes. 

And  if  I  go  into  business  over  here,  individually,  and  anything  goes  wrong 
with  the  laborer,  he  puts  his  finger  right  on  my  head  and  says:  ' '  Y  ou  are  responsible 
and  you  must  correct  it."  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  corporation  is  more 
difficult  to  reach.  Now,  the  idea  has  been  sug^sted  by  many  of  the  largest  com- 
binations in  the  land  that,  as  this  artificial  individual  is  created  by  the  State,  the 
State  should  regulate  it.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  representatives  of 
the  biggest  companies  in  the  world  that  there  should  be  legislation  bv  the  same 
power  that  creates  this  artificial  person,  providing  for  the  insx)ection  of  the  same, 
or  something  similar  to  the  national-bank  inspection,  to  see  that  it  is  not  overcap- 
italized and  to  see  that  it  does  not  abuse  the  power  the  legislature  has  given  to  it. 
Do  you  see  anytUng  radical  in  laws  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  One  of  the  questions  speaks  of  the  hours  of  labor.  Yon  have  an  8-hour 
law? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  experience  with  that?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  there  would  be  any  real  development  in  working 
the  mines  on  the  8-hour  shift  or  not? — A.  There  is  no  development. 

Q.  In  other  words,  is  it  not  contended,  not  speaking  of  the  pump  men  or  those 
on  like  jobs,  but  of  the  miners  under  ground,  by  manv  operators  that  they  get  as 
much  labor  out  of  8  hours,  as  much  actual  work  in  the  mine,  as  they  get  out  of 
10  hours,  where  thejr  permit  the  employee  to  get  dinner  on  the  time  of  the 
employer?— A.  There  is  no  general  objection  a^^nst  it,  so  far  as  I  know,  among 
the  operators.    It  is  about  one  and  the  same  thing. 

(j.  Now  speaking  of  the  watered  stock.  Haye  you  ever  read  of  the  history  and 
origin  of  watered  stocks  as  written  by  the  bookmakers? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  corporation,  created  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  should  be  aUowed  to  have  a  fictitious  valuation  in  the  way  of  the  so-called 
watered  stock?— A.  In  other  words,  should  they  be  entitled  to  common  stock? 
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Q.  Well,  yon  may  call  it  any  stock*  The  writers  call  it  watered  stock. — A.  I 
beUeve  they  shonld  on  this  theory:  that  the  common  stock  of  a  corporation  is  simi- 
lar to  the  unearned  interest  on  real  estate  in  the  city.  If  yon  hay  a  piece  of  real 
estate  in  the  suburbs  of  this  city  to-day,  worth,  say,  $20,000,  yon  have  the  money 
stored,  and  it  does  not  bring  an  increment;  but  say  in  25  years  or  less  time  than 
that,  and  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  n:ian  owning  the  prox)erty,  it  will 
increase  to  fifty  or  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars — many  of  the  great 
fortunes  of  the  United  States  have  been  made  in  that  way  without  any  effort 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  man  owning  the  real  estate — that  is  what  Henry  G^rge 
terms  the  unearned  increment.  The  population  gradually  increases  until  the  snD- 
urban  real  estate  gets  to  be  city  property,  and  has  greatly  increased  in  value. 
Where  a  corporation  spends  its  money  in  a  new  community  and  that  community 
builds  up,  and  people  settle  there  and  make  a  city  that  would  have  been  beyond 
the  imagination  of  any  one  when  it  first  started,  all  due  to  this  corporation— say 
you  build  a  railroad  from  Nebraska,  as  was  done  some  30  years  ago  out  here— yon* 
have  no  idea  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  and  the  vast  amount  of 
business  that  comes  in;  now  is  not  this  corporation  entitled  to  the  same  consid- 
eration, the  same  increase  in  profits  as  the  real  estate  owner?  The  community 
receives  double  the  advantage  that  the  road  receives.  I  look  upon  this  common- 
stock  case  precisely  as  I  do  the  unearned  increment  on  the  I'eal  estate  in  a  grow- 
ing city. 

Q.  In  the  purchase  of  the  different  smelters  was  the  cost  of  construction  taken 
as  the  measure  of  value  in  making  up  the  preferred  stock? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  put  in  for  the  good  will  and  reputation  of  the  plants? — 
A.  Limited  amount;  small  amount. 

Q.  Then  your  preferred  stock  largely  represents  the  actual  value? — ^A.  Yea;  the 
preferred  stock  largely  represents  the  actual  value  of  the  different  institutions, 
with  the  amount  or  cash  that  we  have  on  hand;  but  there  is  very  little  put  in  for 
^ood  name  and  reputation,  experience  and  skill  in  the  business.  I  suppose  skUl 
m  the  business  would  go  on  just  the  same;  same  employees  running  the  Dusiness. 

Q.  It  economizes  in  the  way  of  reducing  managers  and  many  fixed  expenses, 
does  it? — A.  We  had  so  large  an  outlay  that,  if  not  too  cumbersome,  the  natural 
disposition  would  be  to  do  tnat. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  there  are  many  combines  that  abuse  their  powers? — 
A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  Taking  that  view,  can  you  not  suggest  some  remedial  legialation  that  would 
protect  the  public? — ^A.  Well,  it  depends  upon  what  the  corporation  is  and  to  what 
extent  the  public  is  dependent  upon  that  corporation.  In  this  particular  business 
I  don't  know  of  any  legislation  that  is  needed;  in  other  words,  we  are  conducting 
the  business  precisely  as  we  were  before;  we  are  i>aying  just  as  good  prices  to 
miners;  our  strike  was  caused  by  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  advance  to  be 
made,  and  not  on  the  question  of  cutting  labor.  Now,  I  can  not  see  where  the 
consumer  exi)ects  to  be  damaged  by  this  corporation. 

Q.  In  the  papers  it  stated  that  by  reason  of  the  shutting  down  of  the  Durango 
smelter — which  was  in  the  trust — 750  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment;  that 
is,  the  men  at  the  smelter  and  miners.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  individual 
smelter  had  not  gone  in  the  trust  it  would  have  shut  down  at  that  time? — ^A.  I 
don't  know.  You  can  not  tell.  As  a  consolidation  naturally  we  felt  stronger 
than  we  did  as  individuals.  The  smelter  corporation  or  company  is  not  danger- 
ous, but  it  has  to  be  guarded  in  its  actions.  Not  having  generally  a  great  amount 
of  money  we  had  to  be  very  careful,  but  this  combination,  having  plenty  of  money 
in  its  treasury,  is  more  powerful. 

Q.  How  many  individual  smelters  in  the  State  are  connected  with  the  combi- 
nation?— ^A.  Seven. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  the  natural  tendency,  having  the  power  to  do  so,  to  shut 
the  smelters  down  and  then  settle  with  your  men  on  better  terms  than  if  only  one 
or  two  were  shut  down? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  is  not  that  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  different  communities 
and  the  different  employees? — A.  Well,  it  might  or  might  not  be. 

Q.  But  the  power  could  be  wielded? — A.  It  would  be  entirely  owing  to  the 
disposition  of  the  combination. 

Q.  If  a  combination  owning,  say,  seven  smelters  in  this  State,  as  you  say  your 
combination  does  own,  all  being  under  this  one  great  i)Ower,  could  shut  one  of 
them  down,  say,  at  Leadville,  and  smelt  the  ores  either  here  or  in  Omaha  or 
Durango^  would  not  that  make  the  men  very  timid  about  building  homes  and 
feeling  that  they  were,  in  a  way,  a  part  of  your  institution? — A.  I  guess  that  is  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  make  them  less  liable  to  build  homes,  and  that  it 
would  take  the  confidence  out  of  your  men? — A.  I  think  that  has  been  the  tend- 
ency; yes. 
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Q.  And  has  it  not  been  the  experience  of  the  different  writers  upon  these  sub- 
jects, and  yonr  own  observation  of  all  institutions  like  this,  that  if  they  have  more 
capacity  tnan  the  demand  requires  they  dismantle  one  of  the  works  here  and  one 
there  whenever  the  conditions  are  not  favorable? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  they  even  dismantle  the  works  where  the  men  had  built  homes  upon 
the  theory  that  it  was  an  institution  that  would  be  permanent? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  these  things  are  really  a  dangerous  innovation  upon  our 
methods  and  really  destroy  the  home-maker? — A.  It  does  to  a  certain  extent.  But 
I  want  to  say  right  here  that  all  places  are  not  similarly  situated  for  manufac- 
turing puri)oses,  and  we  go  where  the  most  favorable  places  are,  where  we  find 
them  to  be  so  by  years  of  experience  and  work;  and  the  very  fact  that  these  sepa- 
rate companies,  some  of  them,  were  at  unfavorable  locations,  ascertained  to  be 
so  after  years  of  experience,  although  I  don't  care  to  say  where  those  places  are, 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  consolidation. 

Q.  The  fact  that  some  places  were  unfavorable  brought  about  this  consolida- 
tion?— ^A.  Yes;  that  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  Some  of  the  companies  were 
altogether  out  of  Hue  with  the  mines,  and  it  was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that 
had  to  do  with  the  consolidation.  The  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  some  places 
had  natural  advantages  over  others  made  it  x>ossible  to  bring  about  this 
consolidation. 

Q.  Does  not  the  great  combination  of  capital  in  manufacturing  in  any  line  have 
a  tendency  to  congest  the  population  at  certain  fixed  centers,  instead  of  keeping 
it  distributed  throughout  tiie  country? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  And  does  it  not  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  building  up  of  small  locali- 
ties ? — ^A.  Yes;  the  small  locality  is  a  good  deal  like  the  smelter  business  under 
existing  conditions. 

Q.  Under  this  universal  tendency  now  api>arently  predominating  to  create 
great  combinations? — ^A.  Yes. 

'  Q.  Will  not  the  natural  result  be  that  every  necessary  of  life,  I  might  say  every 
necessary  produced  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  will  be  represented  by  one 
unit,  practically — ^that  is  to  say,  the  smelting  will  all  be  under  one  head,  the  refin- 
ing of  sugar  will  all  be  under  one  head,  all  done  in  one  refinery,  or  rather  by  one 
company  ?— A.  That  is  undoubtedly  the  tendency. 

Q.  Won't  that  also  necessitate  every  man  of  brawn  and  muscle  going  into  a 
trust ;  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  working  in  the  smelters  will  be  united,  and 
l^e  men  working  in  the  sugar  refineries  will  be  united ;  and  won't  the  tendency 
be  that  every  line  of  labor  will  have  to  form  a  tmst  to  protect  itself,  and  that 
tiiey  will  have  to  work  together,  issue  general  rules  and  have  laws  to  govern 
these  different  organizations  or  units — have  everything  that  is  material  to  a  new 
evolution  ? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  so.  I  am  simply  a  feature  of  that.  I  find  myself 
in  a  business  under  conditions  that  necessitate  a  change,  and  the  combination  is 
the  oidy  outlook  that  I  see.  ' 

Is  not  that  true  with  every  institution  of  that  kind  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  is. 
Even  with  the  laborer  himself? — A.  I  think  so. 

Now,  something  must  be  done  in  the  way  of  legislation  to  govern  this  new 
evolution.  Have  you  studied  it  sufficiently  to  suggest  anything  ? — ^A.  Not  suffi- 
ciency to  suggest  the  line  of  legislation. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  coal  mining.  You  say  you  never  had  any  expe- 
rience in  the  practical  part  of  it ;  do  not  know  anything  particularly  about  it ; 
but  I  take  it  you  use  a  great  deal  of  coal  in  your  business,  do  you  not? — A.  The 
Ck)lorado  Fuel  and  lion  Company  has  practically  the  control  of  the  coal  mining 
here.  You  see  the  coal  minmg  of  the  State  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  that 
company. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  understanding  that  no  individual  can  operate  a  coal  mine 
because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  of  ixansporting  on  the  railroads? — A.  I  don't  think 
it  is  altogether,  although  it  may  enter  into  it.  The  large  company  has  its  agents 
out  at  every  x>oint,  and  they  can  supply  a  great  variety  of  coal,  ana  very  naturally 
they  distribute  the  business  under  these  conditions,  .whereas  the  single  coal  man 
has  but  a  single  kind  of  coal  to  supply.  In  our  smelting  business  we  use  several 
different  varities  of  coal,  and  naturiUiy  we  seek  the  company  that  can  furnish  us 
every  variety  we  need. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  the  fact  that  the  railroads  generally,  not  only  in 
Colorado  but  in  all  States,  have  universally,  in  recent  years,  refused  to  fix  a  rate 
that  any  ordinaiy  individual  could  handle  an  ordinary  coal  product  at?  Has  not 
that  been  the  tendency? — A.  I  think  the  tendency  has  been  that  way,  but  I  am 
not  familiar  enough  with  it.  I  don't  like  to  leave  the  matter  that  you  stated 
there,  about  the  trust  smelters  being  closed  and  the  others  not — I  don't  think  it 
is  exactly  fair  to  leave  it  just  in  that  way. 
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(j.  Make  any  statement  you  desire  to. — A.  I  want  to  say  l^at  at  the  three  plants 
owned  by  the  trust,  one  at  Durango  and  two  at  Leadville,  the  wiu^es  offered  would 
average  over  40  cents  per  day  beyond  the  rates  paid  by  the  individual  smelters 
that  are  in  operation;  and  the  rates  that  are  offered  here  at  the  Grant  plant  in  Den- 
ver are  precisely  the  same  that  the  men  are  working  for  at  the  Argo  smelter  right 
across  the  river  from  us. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  accoxmt  for  the  Argo  smelter  running  and  yours  being 
shut  down?  What  is  the  principal  cause? — A.  The  cause  of  this  trouble  came  up 
naturally  by  the  8-hour  law.  The  wages  demanded  by  the  men  were  practically 
the  same  for  8  hours  as  they  had  been  getting  for  10  and  12  hours.  We  met  the 
proposition  practically  and  restored  the  rates  that  were  paid  in  1893,  and  that  was 
done  on  the  1st  of  June  and  before  the  law  took  effect  on  the  15th.  There 
was  naturally  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  every  community  about  the  consolidation. 
I  am  giving  you  my  individual  opinion  of  the  situation.  The  men  at  the  different 
plants  formed  a  union,  feeling  that  they  might  take  advantage  of  this  feeling  in 
the  community;  and  also  seeing  from  tne  representations  made  in  the  newspapers 
that  our  organization  was  going  to  put  stock  on  the  market,  they  thought  if  no 
dividends  were  paid  the  stock  would  go  to  pieces,  and  they  were  aisx)osed  to  take 
advantage  of  that  situation,  and  did  not  expect  we  would  shut  down  on  account 
of  stock  that  they  thought  we  were  going  to  put  on  the  market.  The  feeling  was 
that  in  no  instance  would  the  men  continue  at  work  for  us,  but  that  they  would 
for  the  individual  companies.  I  think  that  feeling  existed  to  a  large  extent  and 
had  something  to  do  with  the  strike.  In  any  event  they  expected  that  on  the  15th, 
the  dav  the  law  was  to  go  into  effect,  we  would  rather  concede  their  demands 
than  shut  down.  We,  acting  under  the  advice  of  attorneys,  posted  a  notice  that 
our  contract  with  the  men  would  be  for  8  hours,  leaving  it  optional  with  the  men 
to  work  longer  if  they  chose.  Of  course  the  men  had  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
about  this  8-nour  law,  and  they  felt  it  was  a  tendency  on  our  part  to  violate  it. 
A  good  deal  of  feeling  was  engendered  because  of  this  notice  on  the  1st  of  June-^ 
the  feeling  that  we  did  not  propose  to  stand  by  the  8-hour  law. 

Q.  But  you  left  it  optional  with  them? — ^A.  We  left  it  optional  with  the  men  to 
work  longer  if  they  chose.  We  knew  that  probably  many  men  would  want  to 
work  longer,  unless  they  got  10  and  12  hour  wages  for  8  hours'  work.  To  pay 
them  for  8  hours'  work  what  we  had  been  giving  for  10  and  12  hours  was  more  of 
an  advance  than  the  business  would  stand  and  leave  any  profits;  to  do  it  meant 
an  advance  of  38  per  cent.  You  see  the  10-hour  men  wanted  the  same  wages  for 
8  hours  as  they  had  been  receiving  for  10,  and  would  not  deviate  from  that  a 

g article.  Our  men  have  practically  stood  out,  the  10-hour  men,  for  |1.60  for  8 
ours' work,  and  with  the  advance  on  June  1  that  would  have  made  $1.75  per  day. 
The  men  are  working  at  the  Philadelphia  smelter  and  at  the  Argo  smelter  for 
$1.40  per  day  at  present.  Both  of  these  companies  pay  $1.40  now  for  8  hours' 
work.    So  you  can  see  what  we  offered  our  men  was  equally  as  good  if  not  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  For  doing  the  same  class  of  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  companies  had  any  tentative  arrangement  for 
other  rates,  provided  the  8-hour  law  was  held  constitutional? — ^A.  Senator  Hill 
had  an  arrangement  with  his  men  that  there  would  be  some  adjustment  of  the 
scale;  I  dont  taiow  what  it  was,  but  he  would  not  take  any  further  steps  until 
the  matter  was  settled. 

Have  you  trust  smelters  also  in  Omaha  or  Salt  Lake? — A.  Yes. 
Have  you  any  in  Cheyenne? — ^A.  No. 

Are  you  collecting  ores  now  the  same  as  you  did  when  your  smelter  was 
running?    You  are  purchasing  ore  right  along? — ^A.  Some. 

Q.  There  was  more  difference  in  the  price  offered  for  the  skilled  labor  than  for 
the  common  labor? — ^A.  Wherever  the  work  is  the  same  the  prices  are  the  same. 
The  price  at  the  Grant  smelter  was  precisely  the  same  in  every  particular.  Our 
proposition  was  that  when  the  law  was  finall]^  tested  these  men  who  wanted  to 
work  longer  hours  could  do  it  then  on  this  higher  scale,  $8  for  $2.60,  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  You  see  there  are  three  scales  of  wages  at  our  plant.  These  are 
the  wa^es  we  paid  in  1882  and  running  to  1898  through  the  most  prosperous 
period  in  the  history  of  Colorado,  and  there  never  was  a  word  of  complaint  about 
these  rates.  Now  we  have  restored  them;  we  restored  them  on  the  Istof  June; 
they  were  all  perfectly  satisfied;  and  I  know  just  as  well  I  know  that  I  am  sitting 
here  that  we  would  never  have  had  a  strike  had  it  not  been  for  this  8-hour 
law,  if  you  come  right  down  to  it;  but  having  closed  down  our  works  we  are 
having  some  little  trouble  in  getting  back  to  our  original  scales  and  adjustment, 
but  we  will  get  back  in  time  and  go  ahead  with  our  business;  there  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  your  employees  belore? — ^A.  Not  of  a 
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serious  natnre.  There  has  not  been  a  change  but  once  for  a  x)eriod  of  20  years 
l^at  I  have  employed  labor.  I  should  like  to  make  a  further  statement:  At 
Omaha  the  wages  have  been  advanced,  where  there  has  not  been  any  trouble  with 
the  men.  The  wages  were  advanced  the  1st  of  June.  In  Utah  there  has  not 
been  any  special  change;  the  8-hour  law  is  in  effect  in  Utah. 

Q.  You  are  working  8  hours  there? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  satisfaction  does  it  rive  there — I  mean  the  8-hour  law? — ^A. 
So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  complaint  about  it. 

Q.  Everything  is  satisfactory  there? — A.  More  or  less  so.  I  have  not  been  out 
there  yet  to  go  over  those  pl£mts  to  see  whether  they  are  running  entirely  satis- 
factorily, 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  say  you  are  buying  ores  now;  is  not  that 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  with  the  combination  owning  smelters  in  Utah  and  in 
Chnaha,  you  can  divert  the  ore  from  these  smelters  here  without  any  great  loss, 
and  send  them  to  OmtOia  or  Utah?— A.  Only  a  limited  amount. 

Q.  Much  of  it  you  can  not  afford  to  ship?— A.  No,  You  see,  these  smelters 
here  were  handling  about  3,500  tons  per  day. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  can  you  divert? ^A.  Only  about  800  or  400  tons  per 

day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  can  then,  to  the  extent  of  800  or  400  tons  per 
day,  transfer  the  business  from  here  to  the  smelters  in  other  States  by  reason  of 
this  trust? — ^A.  It  is  in  our  power  to  do  it,  but  we  are  not  doing  it  to  any  great 
extent.  The  only  place  where  I  think  it  is  done  is  where  certain  mines  want  to 
ship.    It  is  done  to  accommodate  them. 

Q.  And  if  there  was  no  trouble  between  yourself  and  the  workmen  the  ore 
product  of  these  mines  would  be  smelted  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  these  individual  smelters  that  you  spoke  of  were 
the  employees  working  for  less  wages  than  you  offered  your  men? — A.  No,  not 
less.    I  don't  think  they  were. 

Q.  For  the  same  wages?— A.  Of  the  different  scales  of  wages  at  all  of  these 
smelters  the  Argo  was  the  highest;  the  Grant  plant,  known  as  the  Omaha  and 
Grant,  was  the  next  highest,  and  the  advance  of  10  per  cent  added  to  the  scale  at 
our  plant,  the  Grant  plant,  put  the  scale  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Argo.  The 
others  were  a  little  below  that.  Wages  in  the  motmtains,  in  Durango,  for 
instance,  are  higher,  as  it  is  out  of  the  way  and  more  expensive  to  live — ^less 
population  around  there  from  which  to  draw  supplies;  and  wages  have  been  lower 
here  by  40  or  50  cents  per  day — even  the  union  labor. 

Q.  Are  the  men  who  are  employed  in  these  smelters  that  are  running  now 
members  of  organized  labor? — ^A.  Yes  and  no.  In  the  Argo,  I  don't  think  they 
are. 

Q.  They  are  in  some  of  them?— A.  In  the  Philadelphia  they  are. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  there  is  a  question  of  the  recognition  or  nonrecognition 
of  organized  labor  that  is  the  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  this  strike? — A.  No.  I  don't  think  it  is  the  real  difficulty.  I  think  the 
only  question  now  is  one  of  wages,  and  I  decline  to  deal  with  the  men  through 
the  representatives  of  the  union. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  recognize  these  men  do  you  believe  you  could  bring  about 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  strike? — ^A.  No;  not  in  the  absence  of  a  satisfac- 
tory wage  scale. 

Q.  You  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  same  scale  these  independent  companies 
are  pa3ring,  would  you  not? — ^A.  I  think  we  will  in  the  long  run,  but  the  inde- 
pendent companies  nave  not  a  permanent  scale;  they  have  a  temporary  scale  to 
tide  over  the  difficulty  during  the  summer  months. 

(jj.  You  are  not  opposed  to  organized  labor  are  you? — A.  No:  I  have  no  oppo- 
sition to  it  unless  it  threatens  my  business;  never  had  the  question  come  up  dur- 
ing my  30  years  in  business;  men  belong  to  it  and  diopped  out  of  it  several  times; 
I  have  never  had  any  dispute  about  the  question;  it  never  came  up. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  the  men  have  such  an  interest  in  the  business  and  its  pros- 
l^erity  that  they  would  not  attempt  to  injure  it  for  their  own  sake? — ^A.  The  men 
want  the  highest  wages  they  can  get,  ana  let  the  corporation  take  care  of  itself; 
I  think  that  is  largely  the  spirit  that  prevails,  so  far  as  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  earnings  is  concerned,  I  think  they  say  that  the  managers  will  have  to  take 
care  of  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  I  judge  from  your  testimony  on  the  combination  of  capital  and  labor  that 
you  believe  that  the  men  will  get  a  better  share  of  the  profits  which  they  create 
by  belonging  to  organized  labor  than  by  treating  as  individuals  with  corpora- 
tions?— ^A.  I  think  tne  tendency  in  this  State  has  been,  in  all  industries  connected 
with  silver,  gold,  and  lead  mining,  toward  continuous  employment;  there  have 
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been  very  few  changes  in  very  long  periodfi;  I  don*t  imagine,  if  we  get  to  work 
again,  that  we  will  nave  a  labor  (question  arise  or  any  difficulty  with  labor  come 
np  for  years,  unless  some  unseen  circumstances  arise.  I  have  been  in  the  business 
now  for  nearly  22  years,  4  years  in  the  mountains  and  18  years  in  the  valley. 
From  1882  to  1893  we  ran  precisely  on  the  same  scale.  The  wages  in  1893  were 
reduced  10  per  cent  owing  to  the  fall  in  silver.  Continuous  employment,  without 
difficulty  of  any  kind,  has,  as  I  say,  been  the  rule.  The  lessenmg  in  the  produc- 
tion of  ore  meant  an  enormous  loss  to  the  smelters  for  a  year  or  two,  so  that  the 
rate  was  reduced  10  per  cent,  and  we  have  not  anv  smelters  that  have  been  mak- 
ing any  money  for  the  past  5  or  6  years,  yet  there  naa  been  no  change  in  the  price 
of  labor  paid  in  the  Omaha  and  Grant  until  this  advance  in  the  wages  of  10  per 
cent  the  nrst  of  June,  which  restored  the  wages  that  existed  in  1802. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  state  that  you  believe  that  the  combination  of  capi- 
tal going  on  in  the  industrial  world  makes  necessary  the  combination  of  labor? — 
A.  I  don't  think  it  makes  it  necessarv;  1  think  it  is  the  inevitable  tendency. 

Q.  You  believe  it  will  be  beneficial  to  labor,  don't  you? — ^A.  If  they  are  moder- 
ate and  wise  in  their  actions,  I  think  it  will  be;  if  they  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
coiporation  and  the  rights  of  the  community,  etc.,  it  is;  if  they  operate  wisely 
and  judicially  and  are  moderate  in  their  dealings  with  corporations,  I  think  the 
or^nization  a  good  thing. 

Q.  You  believe  that  if  the  corporations  exercise  wisdom  and  moderation  and 
the  employees  exercise  wisdom  and  moderation  it  will  bring  about  a  golden 
period  for  both  labor  and  capital? — A.  I  think  it  will  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
feeling  than  exists  to-dav,  a  more  harmonious  state  of  feeling.  It  is  the  failure 
to  do  it  that  results  in  the  antagonistic  position  they  occupy  to-day — the  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  men  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  company. 

Q.  ^By  Representative  Bell.)  You  stated,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  there  is 
some  importation  of  labor  in  this  State;  is  it  generally  colored  labor? — A.  No; 
that  was  in  the  strike  at  Leadville;  they  brought  in  a  good  many  Missourians. 

Q.  They  have  not  brought  in  the  cheap  colored  labor  of  the  South? — ^A.  I  am 
not  sure.  The  Colorado  Fuel  Company  did  bring  up  some  men  at  Pueblo.  There 
never  has  been  a  strike  in  the  smelters  in  this  State  to  speak  of,  and  there  has  not 
been  a  smelter  shut  down  in  the  State  until  we  shut  down  in  June.  The  Colorado 
Fuel  Company  had  more  or  less  stjikes  among  the  coal  miners,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Referring  to  the  statement  made  as  regards  the  tend- 
ency of  capital  to  consolidate,  you  nave  stated,  1  believe,  that  such  tendency 
was  present,  and,  in  reply  to  the  question  which  Judge  Bell  put,  added  that  if  snch 
should  be  realized  actually  one  individual  would  control,  for  instance,  the  refin- 
ing of  your  smelting  of  ores  and  the  other  industries  of  that  kind.  The  tendency 
is  that  way  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  tendency  should  be  actually  realized,  there  is  where  we  would 
finallyland,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  every  man  who  has  labor  to  sell  would  be  obliged  to 
deed  with  that  one  man? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  true,  does  it  not  follow  that  the  workman  who  might  be  charged 
with  havine  committed  some  violation  of  the  rules  or  discipline  of  the  factory, 
or  who  mignt  give  offense  to  his  sunerintendent  in  any  one  of  one  hundred  ways 
which  might  arise,  might  find  himself  out  of  employment  not  only  th«re  but  every- 
where that  he  would  turn?— A.  That  result  might  come  about.  It  might  be 
possible. 

Q.  That  being  true,  we  will  assume  that  the  workman  knows  nothing  else  but 
the  refining  of  oil  or  the  smelting  of  ore,  is  it  not  time  that  we  stopi)ed  to  consider 
the  result? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  He  has  no  other  shop,  no  other  factory,  no  other  mill  open  to  him,  because 
he  knows  nothing  about  any  other  trade,  and  the  trade  in  which  he  has  been 
employed  he  finds  closed  against  him. — A.  That  is  an  extreme  case  in  a  growing 
country.    We  have  not  reached  that  here. 

Q.  That  is  an  extreme  case,  but  with  the  tendency  we  speak  of,  that  we  now 
fear  or  anticipate,  will  it  not  be  worse  ultimately  everywhere  in  the  whole  land? — 
A.  Yes. 

CJ.  Some  time  previous  the  admission  was  made  that  the  laborer  under  any  con- 
dition, so  far  as  the  wage  system  prevails,  will  sell  his  labor  in  a  competive  mar- 
ket. That  being  true,  does  it  not  also  follow  that  as  a  matter  of  justice  a  man 
should  have  a  comi>etitive  market  open  to  him  in  which  to  exchange  that  wage 
for  the  necessaries  of  life? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  so. 

Q.  If  the  production  of  all  articles  of  common  use  be  controlled  by  combinations 
and  trusts,  where  is  that  open  competition? — A.  Well,  there  would  not  be  any. 

Q.  Then  it  simply  means  this — and  if  it  is  not  your  understanding,  I  want  you 
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to  correct  it — ^that  the  laborer  is  obliged  to  earn  a  living  in  a  comx>etitive  market 
in  which  the  cheapest  man,  all  things  considered,  will  always  find  employment, 
and  that  the  competitive  market^  so  far  as  production  is  concerned,  is  closed, 
wherein  he  may  exchange  that  wage  for  the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and  his 
family,  and  he  must  pay  a  trast  price  for  everything  he  uses.  If  that  statement 
is  not  correct,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  change  it.— -A.  Well,  the  statement  is 
a  little  extreme.  When  a  manufacturing  establishment  or  enterprise  is  well  on 
its  feet  and  well  under  way,  there  is  no  desire  to  change  its  labor  where  it  is  satis- 
factory. From  1893  to  1897 — I  think  the  laboring  men  who  were  employed  at  our 
smelter  here  wotQd  be  willing  to  testify  that  there  was  no  time  in  *hat  4  years 
that  we  could  not  have  reduced  their  wa^es  from  25  to  40  per  cent  and  have  filled 
their  places  at  the  change  of  a  shift.  If  it  had  been  merely  a  matter  of  competi- 
tion we  woiQd  have  turned  our  old  men  out  and  taken  in  new  ones,  but  I  don't 
believe  that  any  manufacturing  establishment  or  management  desires  to-day  to 
change  its  labor,  and  that  it  wul  pay  a  higher  price  for  that  labor  rather  than  take 
the  extreme  advantage  that  might  be  taken  in  times  of  excessive  competition. 

Q.  Did  I  underst£Uid  you  to  state  that  in  1893  your  workmen  had  their  wages 
reduced? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  submit  to  that  reduction  without  resisting  it  by  striking? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  not  of  itself  indicate  that  they  were  willing  to  share  with  their 
employer  in  the  depression? — ^A.  Well,  of  course  I  know  of  that  feeling,  and  they 
accepted  it  as  inevitable.  It  was  that  or  nothing.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do. 
People  saw  the  streets  of  Denver  filled  with  thousands  of  persons,  traveling  from 
east  to  west ,  trying  to  get  employment  if  they  could.  There  was  an  enormous  sur- 
plus of  men  everywhere  throughout  this  section  of  the  country,  and  these  peo]^le 
could  not  get  work  at  any  price.  Railroads  reduced  their  fares  and  all  industrial 
enterprises  of  every  kind  laid  off  20, 80,  or  40  per  cent  of  their  force,  and  we  made 
the  reduction  under  the  peculiar  stress  of  circumstances.  We  were  making  no 
money — in  fact  we  had  lost  an  enormous  amount  of  money  through  the  fall  in 
silver,  and  we  made  the  reduction  very  reluctantly.  I  don't  agree  with  the 
proposition  that  labor  is  forced  to  get  employment  entirely  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Q.  Wherein  do  you  differ  from  that?— A.  I  differ  from  that  in  the  belief  that 
there  is  still  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  men  who  employ  labor,  manufacturing 
institutions,  that  takes  into  consideration  the  expenses,  cost  of  living,  and  figures 
out  the  whole  proposition — ^how  much  they  can  afford  to  pay  their  labor  and 
exist  and  make  what  we  call  a  decent  profit.  There  have  been  many  years  here, 
in  this  i)eriod  of  depression,  when  we  knew  absolutely  that  the  men  would  have 
submitted  to  a  reduction  of  25  or  30  i)er  cent  in  their  wages,  and  would  have 
accepted  it  and  gone  to  work,  when  we  were  barely  holding  our  business  together 
and  paying  no  dividends. 

Q.  But  at  the  same  time  you  believe  when  you  pay  them  a  little  hig:her  rate  of 
wages  you  have  men  employed  such  aS  would  give  you  the  best  i)ossible  results 
or  returns  for  the  money  paid? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  that  leaves  the  proposition  good  that  is  made  as  regards  competitive 
employment? — ^A.  It  is. 

<J.  You  take  the  position,  generally,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  competition? — ^A.  It 
might  be.    The  majority  of  men  will  employ  the  cheapest  labor. 

Q.  Now,  you  si)oke  about  the  recognition  of  the  union  of  your  workmen.  I 
understood  you  to  state  that  you  declined  to  treat  with  their  committees? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  decline  to  treat  with  the  committees  because  they  were  represent- 
ing a  union,  or  because  the  action  of  that  union  in  this  respect  is  not  in  keeping 
with  a  spirit  of  fairness? — A.  That  is  the  way  we  look  at  it.  We  are  afraid  or 
the  future. 

Q.  You  are  afraid  of  the  future? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  of  the  belief  that  their  action  at  the  present  merits  your 
refusal  to  treat  with  them,  but  rather  the  action  that  you  anticipate  from  them 
at  another  time? — ^A.  Well,  the  action  that  I  anticipate  from  the  knowledge  of 
what  has  taken  place  in  their  councils. 

Q.  I  should  lite  to  have  you  make  as  full  a  statement  as  you  would  like  to 
make  as  to  why  you  have  taken  this  stand  with  reference  to  treating  with  organized 
labor. — ^A.  We  have  taken  the  stand  and  we  have  talked  with  the  men  just  as 
fully  as  with  anyone  else  and  stated  to  them  that  their  general  tendency,  and  the 
general  tendency  of  labor  organizations — not  so  much  the  trade-union  people,  but 
the  labor  organizations  in  our  mining  districts  here  in  the  West — ^has  oeen  to  be 
very  arbitrary.  When  they  get  strong  enought  heir  first  scheme  is  to  allow  no 
nonimion  men  to  be  employed  at  a  place  where  they  are  employed.    They  want 
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to  govern  the  nonnnion  men's  employment,  and  when  they  get  in  complete  power, 
if  tnere  is  any  foreman  that  is  the  least  objectionable  to  them  they  will  make  a 
demand  that  we  displace  him,  giving  certain  reasons  why  he  is  not  the  right  man, 
and  yon  mnst  act  in  conformity,  mnst  get  another  foreman,  or  they  strike.  And 
these  are  the  chief  reasons  why  we  have  taken  the  stand  we  have  in  this  matter — 
that  is,  the  arbitrary  and  dictatorial  manner  in  which  they  undertake  to  deal 
with  the  employees  who  are  not  in  the  nnion,  when  they  get  strong  enough. 
Another  immediate  incentive  to  it  was,  when  this  8-hour  law  was  passed,  and 
which  was  to  go  into  effect  here  in  June,  there  was  an  arrangement  made  to  have 
the  federation  meet  us  just  before  the  law  went  into  effect,  and  unusual  efforts 
made  to  organize  these  men.  People  were  sent  from  Butte,  Mont.,  and  they  got 
organizers  from  Cripplecreek  and  other  x>arts  of  the  State,  and  were  exceedingly 
active  and  powerful;  you  might  say,  almost  forced  the  men  into  the  union.  A 
great  many  of  the  men  employed  with  us  said  they  did  not  want  to  ^o  into  the  union , 
and  it  was  made  exceedingly  disagreeable  for  them  not  to  go  m.  Exceedingly 
violent  speeches  were  made  at  the  convention  on  the  8d,  4tn,  and  5th  of  June, 
and  everv  employer  of  labor  was  denounced  as  the  enemy  of  the  people  if  he  did 
not  see  fit  to  emplo^r  only  the  members  of  their  organization.  There  was  also 
more  or  less  Indignation  expressed  at  the  action  of  the  governor  of  Idaho,  because 
of  the  position  he  had  taken,  and  because  of  all  these  features  in  the  convention 
there  was  a  particularly  bad  feeling  stirred  up  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ployed, and  more  especially  by  the  violent  sj^eeches;  so  that  we  decided  that 
we  would  not  deal  with  the  organization,  esi)ecially  under  these  peculiar  circum- 
stances, feeling  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  would  demand  the 
plant,  and  that  we  could  do  nothing  with  it.  Then  we  had  a  peculiar  experience 
m  this  State  at  Cripplecreek  and  at  Leadville,  in  the  springs  of  1894  and  1895. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  violence  and  the  entire  shuttmg  down  of  the  mines, 
men  killed,  shaft-houses  blown  up,  and  property  destroyed,  and  threats  made 
against  the  men.  This  made  me  reel  that  it  was  to  the  be^t  interests  of  the  com- 
pany I  represented  not  to  deal  with  the  union. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  dealt  with  the  union  prior  to  this  federation  convention;  have 
your  men  ever  been  organized?— A.  At  different  times,  yes;  organized  during  1892 
and  1898. 

Q.  They  have  never  had  an  organization  as  strong  as  now? — ^A.  Not  always,  I 
imagine.    After  1893  there  was  no  organization  at  all. 

Q.  But  they  were  organized  in  1893,  were  they? — ^A.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that. 
The  men  said  that  they  were  generally  satisfied  with  the  wages  and  never  found 
much  interest  in  the  organization. 

<^.  Sx)eaking  of  the  fear  of  resorting  to  extreme  methods,  if  men  in  1898,  after  a 
period  of  5  and  6  years  of  the  most  prosperous  times  your  State  had  ever  seen,  when 
mining  properties  were  of  more  value  to  the  foot  than  ever  before,  these  same  men, 
when  the  crash  came,  were  willing  to  share  in  the  consequences  and  gladly  sub- 
mit to  a  reduction  in  wages  without  a  strike,  do  you  think  there  is  anything  to 
fear  in  the  way  of  extreme  measures  from  these  men,  if  you  still  have  "the  same 
men  in  your  employ? — A.  A  good  many  of  them  are  the  same;  probably  the 
majority. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  you  express  a  desire  and  willingness  to  treat  with  organ- 
ized labor,  provided  it  is  conducted  upon  conservative  lines,  recognizes  business 
conditions,  and  refrains  from  resorting  to  extreme  measures  at  any  time.  You 
would  treat  with  them  at  any  time  under  those  conditions? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  no 
objections. 

Q.  The  effect  of  organized  labor  on  wages,  according  to  one  of  your  statements, 
has  been  very  beneficial. — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  time  when  the  representatives  of  your  company  and  your 
workmen  have  met  together,  either  separately  or  in  company  with  the  represent- 
atives of  other  concerns  and  the  workmen  of  other  concerns,  and  fixed  wages? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wages  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  employers  and  agreed  upon  or  accepted 
by  the  workmen;  is  that  the  general  rule? — A.  Well,  we  established  oar  smelter 
in  1882,  and  we  started  out  with  the  Argo  scale  of  wages.  That  plant  had  been 
running  2  or  3  years,  and  that  has  been  followed  up  without  any  change  except 
in  1893,  when  the  reduction  was  made  of  10  per  cent,  and  the  restoration  to  that 
in  June  of  this  year. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  conciliation  and  mediation  between  the  employer  and  the 
einployee? — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  Bo  you  believe  that  good  results  are  usually  obtained  by  such  conciliation 
between  the  organizations  of  the  respective  sides? — ^A.  Well,  I  have  had  no  per- 
sonal experience. 
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(^.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  ^on  never  will  have  any  x>er8onal  experience  until  there 
is  intelligent  organization  of  yoar  workmen;  that  if  ^ou  refuse  to  treat  them  as 
organized  bodies  you  can  not  conciliate  or  arbitrate  with  them? — ^A.  We  can  deal 
with  the  men  in  a  conciliatory  manner  without  dealing  with  the  organizations. 
In  different  departments  of  the  work,  that  is  what  I  am  undertaking  to  do  now. 

Q.  Will  you  carefully  explain  to  the  commission  how  negotiations  are  carried 
on  between  the  workmen  and  the  company  in  such  a  manner.  Is  it  by  dealing 
with  the  men  individually? — ^A.  Yes.  Our  men  are  divided  into  different  depart- 
ments and  work  for  different  wages,  and  we  call  these  men  together  in  my  office, 
80  or  40  or  50  of  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  find  out  what  they  may  have 
to  say  about  the  situation.  We  ask  each  man  in  turn  what  he  may  have  to 
say  and  let  him  give  expression  to  his  thoughts  as  to  the  situation.  We  meet  the 
men  in  every  department  in  the  same  way,  and  after  a  while  we  will  find  out 
what  they  want  and  they  will  find  out  what  we  want  and  we  will  make  some 
arrangements. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  men  under  such  conditions  will  give  free  expression  of  their 
thoughts? — ^A.  No,  not  entirely,  except  ^here  they  have  agreed  beforehand,  and 
have  nominated  a  speaker. 

Q.  And  that  speaker  will  give  the  views  of  the  body  of  men  in  his  way  of  think- 
ing?— ^A.  Oh,  of  course  you  could  only  get  the  exact  views  entertained  by  different 
men  by  seeing  every  man  personally,  and  that  we  could  not  do, 

Q.  Well,  I  did  not  mean  to  insinuate,  and  won^t  do  so,  that  you  or  any  member 
of  your  firm  would  punish  a  man  for  giving  expression  of  his  opinion,  even  though 
he  differed  from  you,  but  I  submit  that  you,  in  your  experience  and  business, 
have  known  men  who  would  punish  a  man  for  giving  expression  to  his  thoughts; 
you  have  known  men  who  would  drive  him  out  of  their  works,  have  you  not? — 
A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  All  of  this  restrains  a  man  from  giving  expression  to  his  views.  It  places 
him  in  a  i)osition  in  which  he  will  say  one  thing  to  his  employer,  and  may  say 
another  thing  or  give  free  eiroression  to  his  views  at  a  time  and  place  where  and 
when  it  is  not  dangerous  to  do  so. — ^A.  But  the  one  who  won't  express  his  opinion 
now  is  the  one  who  is  in  the  union.  Out  of  50  men  in  that  room  where  we  met, 
there  was  only  1  man  who  got  up  and  said  he  would  rather  work  longer  hours  if 
he  got  more  money.'  There  is  not  a  workman  in  our  place  who  is  afraid  to  talk 
to  me  about  the  8-hour  law  or  anything  else.  I  would  not  meet  them  unless  I 
toiew  they  were  perfectly  frank  and  free  to  express  their  opinion.  The  trouble 
was  to  get  the  men  who  "^ere  against  the  S^^hour  law  to  say  anything  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  evidence  is  that  the  union  is  very  powerful?— A. 
Very  powerful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  care  to  state  in  a  general  way  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  the  shorter  workday,  in  your  judgment? — A.  It  indicates  a 
prosperous  condition  in  the  community  where  you  can  afford  to  pay  a  man  only 
for  8  hours  work  what  money  he  feels  is  required  to  support  him  and  his  family, 
and  the  business  that  can  do  it  is  undoubtedly  a  prosperous  one.  And  there  is  no 
man  who  would  be  more  delighted  than  I  would  be  to  know  that  this  country  was 
in  such  a  condition  that  every  workman  could  make  a  reasonably  fair  living  by 
working  8  hours  instead  of  .10  and  12;  but  the  serious  question  here  is  how  much 
you  can  afford  to  pay  for  8  hours'  work  without  crippling  the  business  that  is  now 
making  this  State  prosperous — ^that  is,  thjB  mining  and  smelting  business,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  any  profit  for  the  people  who  are  putting  up  the  money  and 
doing  the  smelting  and  transportation  business  and  so  on.  Or  course  it  is  difficult 
to  say  just  what  the  advantages  are.  No  man  works  except  from  necessity — ^that 
is,  very  few  of  them  do.  I  never  enjoyed  a  day  of  working.  A  great  many  x)eople 
say  they  never  have  any  happiness  except  from  work,  but  I  never  workea  except 
from  necessity;  never  did  a  lick  of  work  except  from  necessity  and  never  will; 
and  I  look  upon  work  as  something  to  avoid,  except  as  a  necessity  to  support  your 
family  and  get  what  you  want  of  the  luxuries  and  necessities  of  life.  I  have  no 
use  for  work  except  as  I  am  obliged  to  do  it  and  get  what  money  it  will  bring.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  is  what  everyone  works  for,  -ind  submits  to  hardships  and 
disagreeable  work  because  he  is  obliged  to  do  it  to  get  his  living.  There  are  no 
disadvantages  to  the  8-hour  law  except  as  it  may  force  a  higher  price  for  labor, 
And  thereby  retard  the  development  of  these  industries  peculiar  to  this  State. 

Q.  I  know  you  have  given  consideration  to  the  other  side  of  chat  proposition. 
If  the  hours  of  labor  continue  the  same  this  year  and  next  year  and  ror  some 
years  to  come  as  they  have  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the 
mining  industry  of  your  State,  say  20  years  ago,  in  view  of  the  improved  facilities 
for  production,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  a  constant  cheapening  of  prices  will 
resiQt?    A  greater  number  of  men  working  the  same  number  of  hours  per  day, 
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maohixiery  aiding  in  patting  this  mineral  on  the  snrf  ace  and  putting  it  through 
the  x>roper  process  for  the  market — ^with  all  this  will  there  not-  be  so  much  pro- 
duction in  excess  of  the  market  requirements  that  it  will  tend  to  the  constant 
cheapening  of  the  article,  whereas  by  shortening  the  days  of  labor  that  danger 
will  oe  avoided;  at  least  to  some  extent?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  that?— A.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  believe;  but  that  is  not  like  the 
statement  of  the  man  who  says  he  will  do  the  same  work  in  8  hours  that  he  has 
been  doing  in  12.  I  don't  beheve  he  will  do  that.  The  same  number  of  hours  of 
labor  with  the  improved  machinery  tends  to  produce  more  and  more  year  by 
year,  no  matter  in  what  business,  with  the  improvements  that  are  going  on  in 
machinery.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  put  that  proposition  in  another  way,  more  concisely.  Is  it 
your  opinion  that  the  hours  ot  labor  should  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  point  in 
Xiroportion  to  the  increased  production  of  labor,  aided  of  course  by  machinery 
and  modem  devices? — ^A.  I  think  if  it  is  not  done  the  tendency  will  be  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  surplus  labor,  and  naturally  that  makes  discontent  and  idleness. 

Q.  The  commission  understands  that  the  present  trouble  between  the  smelter 
operators  and  the  operatives  is  pending  the  decision  of  the  court? — ^A.  Yes. 
'  Q.  If  the  court  holds  that  the  8-hour  workday  act  is  constitutional,  do  you  think 
the  employers  will  grant  the  8-hour  workday? — ^A.  Kobody  resists  it  now;  the 
wage  is  the  question.  When  we  posted  a  notice  on  the  first  day  of  June  we  spe- 
cifically notified  the  men  that  no  man  would  be  employed  for  more  than  8  hours, 
but  that  any  employee  of  the  company  who  desired  to  work  longer  might  do  so, 
but  that  we  would  not  employ  any  man  for  longer  than  8  hours,  leaving  it  entirely 
optional  with  the  men. 

Q.  That  included  all  of  the  men  working  around  the  smelter? — ^A.  Every  man 
working  around  the  smelter;  every  single  man.  The  law  was  imiversally  respected 
by  the  corporations,  leaving  it  optional  with  the  men  if  they  chose  to  work  longer. 

Q.  To  work  more  than  8  nours?- A.  Yes. 

<j[.  You  still  adhere  to  that  position,  do  you? — ^A.  Yes;  we  still  adhere  to  that 
position.  I  spoke  about  two  plants  only  as  running.  The  Bimetallic  is  running 
now,  but  only  allows  the  men  to  work  8  hours;  that  is  at  Leadville;  it  belongs  to 
this  corporation. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  question  of  wages  rather  than  a  question  of  hours?— A. 
Entirely  so.  The  Question  is  whether  the  men  will  take  |8  for  12  hours'  work  or 
$2  for  8  hours'  work.  There  is  any  quantity  of  men  working  for  |3  for  12  hours. 
If  we  were  to  say  a  man  could  only  work  8  hours  and  would  only  get  $2,  he 
would  say,  '*  I  must  have  more  money  than  $2  per  day;  I  am  not  satisfied  vdth 
that;  I  wiU.  go  somewhere  else  where  I  can  get  more  money." 

Q.  Does  your  smelter  run  the  year  round? — ^A.  365  days  for  a  year.  At  the 
Grant  plant,  from  November,  1882,  until  the  14th  day  of  tfune,  1899,  the  fires  had 
never  been  out  in  the  smelter.  Repairs,  of  course,  nave  been  made,  closing  one 
furnace  or  another  for  a  time;  but  the  works  as  a  whole  have  been  running 
constantly. 

Q.  After  deciding  to  grant  the  men  the  8  hours,  except  where  they  desired  to 
work  longer,  you  wanted  the  way  open  to  them  to  work  longer? — A,  I  did  not 
say  I  wanted  it.    It  would  be  hurtful  to  the  business  not  to  have  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  the  decision  of  the  company  to  accept  the 
law  and  leave  the  men  to  work  longer  if  they  wanted  to? — ^A.  Yes;  that  was  the 
position  we  assumed  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  when  we  posted  a  notice  15  days 
before  this  law  went  into  effect,  to  begin  bn  that  basis  the  1st  day  of  .June;  and 
every  man  worked  for  the  first  14  days  in  June  his  original  10  hours  or  12  hours; 
but  the  men  stood  to{<ether  pretty  solidly  on  the  basis  of  8  hours,  and  said  that 
they  would  work  for  it.  It  had  been  brought  up  by  the  unions  and  supported  by 
unions  outside  of  the  State,  and  the  law  finally  went  through  without  much  dis- 
cussion, and  of  course  that  was  a  kind  of  surprise  to  the  people  who  didn*t  know 
what  it  really  was.  Mr.  Patterson  said  he  hardly  knew  such  a  law  had  been  intro- 
duced when  it  was  passed.  It  was  the  changed  conditions  and  evolution  of  things 
that  had  brought  about  the  agitation.  The  men  struck  and  we  shut  down.  If  a 
man  says  he  must  live  and  he  can  not  get  it  in  the  8  hours,  and  is  perfectly  willing 
to  work  for  $3  and  12  hours,  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Now,  I  had  that  up 
with  the  men  yesterday;  I  told  them,  If  you  want  to  make  more  money,  you  can 
work  the  10  or  12  hours,  and  we  will  pay  you  so  much  an  hour;  that  these  furnaces 
will  run  just  so  much  anyway,  and  tnat  though  you  say  you  will  do  more  work  in 
8  hours,  according  to  the  proportion  of  time,  than  in  12,  yet  there  is  only  so  much 
can  be  done;  the  furnaces  wul  hold  only  so  much,  and  we  can  not  get  back  any- 
thing- on  that  increased  work,  because  there  is  only  so  much  to  be  done  in  the 
8  hours,  and  you  caii  not  do  any  more  in  that  time..   To  prepare  for  more  work 
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cinder  the  present  conditions  wonld  involve  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  and 
wonld  take  time  to  get  prepared  for  more  work,  but  that  in  time  we  will  liaye  to 
do  it.  If  the  8-hoar  law  is  fixed  and  a  man  gets  an  advance  of  80  per  cent  in  his 
wages  he  will  be  expected  to  do  more  work. 

Q.  If  the  8-honr  law  is  not  upheld,  is  not  declared  to  be  constitutional,  will  it* 
not  be  the  tendency  of  labor  in  all  departments  throughout  the  country  to  work 
a  less  number  of  hours? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  One  of  the  inevitable  consequences? — ^A.  I  think  so;  I  look  upon  it  in  that  way. 


Dbnvbb,  Colo.,  Jvly  is,  1899, 

TESTIMOlfT  OF  ME.  JAMES  T.  SMITH, 

Deputy  State  JjaJbor  Commissioner  of  Colorado. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Representative  Bell  presiding. 
James  T.  Smith,  of  Denver,  Colo. ,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows,  tae  topical 
plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  being  followed: 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Please  state  your  full  name,  address,  and  business  in 
which  you  are  engaged. — ^A.  James  T.  Smith,  deputy  State  labor  commissioner, 
1812  Tremont  street;  room  27,  State  Capitol  buildmg,  is  my  ofQce. 

How  long  have  you  served  in  that  position? — A.  Since  March  6, 1809. 

And  prior  to  that  time  what  were  you  engaged  in? — ^A.  Mining. 

What  kind  of  mining? — A.  Metalliferous  ores,  leasing  and  working  as  a  miner 
in  the  Leadville  district. 

S.  That  occupation  you  followed  how  long? — A.  Off  and  on  since  1880. 
.  The  Imowledflre  gained  while  following  that  occupation  will  enable  you,  I 
presume,  to  speak  for  that  side  in  a  general  sense?— A.  I  think  so;  in  a  measure 
at  least. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  connection  at  any  time  with  coal  mining? — ^A.  No;  never 
have. 

Q.  Have  you  any  connection  with  mining  at  present?— A.  No. 

Q.  Does  the  department  of  labor,  with  wmch  you  are  connected,  collect  reliable 
data  as  to  the  mining  conditions  of  the  State? — ^A.  Yes.  It  publishes  a  biennial 
report,  supposed  to  cover  everything  with  reference  to  minmg  of  all  kinds,  and 
agricultural  labor  and  the  related  subjects.  I  am  maMng  quite  an  extensive 
inquiry  along  these  lines  at  the  j>resent  time  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  full 
and  complete  knowledge  of  the  industrial  conditions  of  every  character  through- 
out the  &^te.    It  will  be  published  later  on. 

O.  Tou  will  note  that  Fart  I  of  the  plan  of  inquiry  relates  io  the  organization 
of  labor  and  that  side  of  the  labor  question,  and  that  Part  II  covers  the  capital 
side  of  the  question,  while  Part  III  relates  to  legislation.  I  think  that,  as  deputy 
labor  commissioner  of  your  State,  you  should  treat  the  whole  matter  as  fully  as 
you  care  to,  and  the  commission  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  do  so  in  your  own 
way. — ^A.  I  have  been  connected  with  labor  orfi'anizations  steadily  since  1878,  and 
I  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  constitutions  and  regulations  of  these  labor  organi- 
zations with  which  I  have  been  identified. 

Q.  In  a  general  way,  the  commission  would  like  to  have  your  knowledge  of  the 
constitutions  of  these  organizations,  and  to  have  vou  state  if  they  have  any  par- 
ticular features  that  may  be  of  interest,  such  as  oeneficial  features  or  any  other 
features  that  may  be  advantageous  to  the  workingman  or  ma^r  be  iinurious  to  the 
workingman  or  to  society. — ^A.  The  constitutions  and  regulations  or  all  the  labor 
organizations  that  I  have  been  identified  with  or  have  any  knowledge  of  instill  a 
high  regard  for  law  and  order  and  sobriety  and  everything  coiiducive  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  individual  personally  and  the  advancement  and  growth  of  society 
generally.  The^  aim  to- create  and  establish  a  union  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
each  other  in  times  of  misfortune,  and  usually  have  benefit  features,  varying 
accordmg  to  the  amount  of  dues  exacted  from  each  member  and  according  to  the 
needs  in  that  locality,  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness,  or  any  condition  whereby 
the  individual  is  incapacitated  from  labor. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  of  the  growth  of  trade-unionism  and  labor  organizations 
in  this  State? — ^A.  The  growth  of  trade-unionism  in  this  State  since  1880  has  been 
somewhat  checkered.  At  times  it  has  grown  rapidly,  and  again  it  has  had  a 
backward  swin^,  and  then  it  has  gone  forward.  At  the  present  time,  as  nearly 
ae  I  can  detemune,  I  should  say,  at  a  rough  estimate,  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
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employees  in  all  of  the  indnstries  in  the  State  of  Colorado  are  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers of  some  one  of  the  different  labor  organizations.  That  is  about  the  propor- 
tion, in  my  judgment,  of  the  workmen  of  the  State  as  a  whole — ^the  entire  State; 
and  certain  kinds  of  employees  are  organized  greatlv  in  excess  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  might  take  it  by  fixing  the  vocations. — ^A. 
The  coal  miners  of  the  State,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Coal  Mine  Inspector 
for  1898,  number  7,425,  and  nearly  that  entire  number  are  enrolled  as  members  of 
organized  labor  of  the  coal  miners*  union.  As  for  those  engaged  as  employees 
in  metalliferous  mines,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  as  nearly  as  I  can  determine 
I  should  say  perhaps  70  per  cent  are  members  of  the  union.  The  railroad 
employees  are  practically  all  identified  with  the  org^anizations  peculiar  to  their 
calling. 

I  am  not  a  constitutional  lawyer  or  any  other  kind  of  a  lawyer,  in  fact,  but  the 
incorporation  of  trade-unions  and  of  labor  organizations  of  every  description  is, 
in  my  judgment,  highly  to  be  commended.  Good,  hel^^l,  and  Mneficial  results 
would,  I  believe,  follow  the  incorporation  of  unions.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  is 
not  legal,  though  I  don't  think  I  am  comx>etent  to  pass  upon  that  point. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you,  where  you  are  not  incorporated,  how  you  hola  the  property  of 
the  organization,  for  instance  the  hall,  etc.,  if  you  know? — A.  I  am  capable  of 
answering  that  question.  Now,  an  organization  with  which  I  am  connected  in 
Leadville,  which  is  not  incorporated,  has  property  worth  some  $7,000  or  $8,000, 
and  we  hold  it  through  trustees  for 'the  benefit  of  the  order.  We  hold  it  through 
trustees  called  a  hall  committee.  apx)ointed  by  the  different  organizations  rep- 
resented when  we  purchased  the  property.  . 

Q.  Are  there  any  incorporated  organizations  in  this  State  legally  incorporated, 
or  are  they  just  ordinary  associations? — ^A.  They  are  entirely  so,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  studied  the  benefits  they  might  derive  from  an  incorpora- 
tion, making  it  a  le^al  x>erson? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  that.  I  think  that  the  title 
of  their  property  might  be  more  secure. 

Q.  Well,  the  resiwnsibility  of  the  organization — have  there  been  any  l^gal  pro- 
ceedings against  your  organization  aa  an  organization? — A.  No. 

Q.  No  attempt  to  affect  your  property  in  any  way  by  legal  process? — ^A.  No. 
Of  course  the  legally  incorporated  body  acquires  certain  rights  and  also  certain 
responsibilities. 

Q.  But  as  to  whether  one  is  better  than  the  other,  vou  have  not  had  any  expe- 
rience  or  not  enough  actual  experience  to  say? — A.  In  my  judgment  an  incorpo- 
rated body  has  many  advantages  that  an  unincorporated  body  nas  not.  The  title 
to  property  is  more  secure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  were  simply  speaking  from  your  knowledge  of 
industrial  affairs  when  you  stated  that  the  incorporation  of  trfhde-unions  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  workman  as  a  whole? — A.  I  was,  most  assuredly. 

Q.  The  next  question  is  No.  4 — relations  to  nonunion  labor  and  the  ri^ht  of 
liberty  of  contract.— A.  Now,  the  relation  of  nonunion  labor  to  union  labor  is  cer- 
tainly disadvantageous  to  the  latter.  At  the  present  time  and  under  existing 
conditions  it  don't  appear  to  me  that,  in  the  broadest  sense,  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  real  liberty  of  contract.  The  necessity  of  the  individual  compels  nim  to 
accept  such  terms  as  the  employer  may  see  fit  to  imx)ose  upon  him.  An4  while, 
in  a  narrower  sense,  he  is  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  accept  these  terms,  nevertheless 
his  necessities  compel  him  to  accept  them;  therefore  he  has  but  little  real  liberty 
of  contract. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  organized  portion  of  labor 
prevents  the  unorganized  from  attempting  to  contract  or  from  consummating  a 
contract? — A.  In  all  candor  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  in.many  instances  it  does. 

Q.  Organized  labor  limits  the  x)ower  of  unorganized  labor  to  contract;  that  is 
what  you  mean? — ^A.  It  certainly  does  under  some  circumstances.  Sometimes 
organized  labor  undoubtedly  attempts  to  bring  all  unorganized  labor  into  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor,  and  it  desires  unquestionably  to  make  the  conditions 
under  which  unorganized  men  work  so  undesirable  that  it  will  not  be  deemed 
advisable  by  them  to  remain  in  an  unorganized  condition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  the  custom  to  accept  into  these  unions  men  who 
are  known  to  be  lawless,  or  do  they  seek  to  elect  men  of  good  moral  character? — 
A.  Every  man  is  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  good  moral  character  and  supposed  to 
be  temperate  and  not  addicted  to  lawlessness  and  not  given  to  trespassing  upon 
the  rights  of  others.  In  fact,  its  membership  is  supi)osed  to  be  made  up  of  good 
citizens,  those  who  are  law  abiding  and  law  respecting;  and  those  who  nave  the 
reputation  in  the  community  of  being  given  to  orunkenness  and  insobriety  and  a 
lack  of  proper  respect  and  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  others  are  debarred  from 
membership.  While  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  rule  is  always  invariably  followed, 
it  is  supposed  to  be. 
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Q.  (By  BepresentativeBELL.)  It  is  the  general  doctrine?— A.  Yes;  bntldont 
mean  to  say  wat  some  of  this  class  do  not  find  admission. 

Q.  You  stated  previously  that,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  workmen  belonged  to  the  unions?— A.  That  is,  approximately.  It  may  be  more 
or  less. 

Q.  In  case  of  these  unions  being  engaged  in  a  strike,  where  they  have  about  25 
or  30  x>er  cent  organized,  to  what  extent  does  the  strike  affect  the  nonunion  labor, 
and  to  what  extent  does  the  union  try  to  govern  prices? — ^A.  It  usually  controls 
them  with  a  fair  degree  of  resoluteness,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  union  has  a 
certain  amount  of  cohesiveness  of  action  which  enables  it  to  act  unitedly,  whereas 
those  upon  the  outside  do  not  have  such  a  unity  of  action,  and  therefore  the  men 
who  are  organized  usually  determine  the  policy  of  those  who  are  not.  And  those 
who  are  on  the  outside,  io  a  very  large  extent,  are  in  sympathy  with  those  who 
are  organized;  and  usually  where  the  strikes  occur  they  occur  in  localities  where 
a  very  large  proiwrtion  of  the  men  are  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Take  up  the  next  question.  No.  5;  unskilled  labor. — 
A.  Unskilled  labor,  as  a  rule,  is  not  so  well  organized  as  skilled  labor  is;  a  large 
part  of  the  labor  of  Colorado  that  is  unorganized  consists  of  unskilled  labor. 
Efforts  in  the  direction  of  organizing  unskilled  labor  have  not  met  with  nearly 
such  great  success  as  the  same  amount  of  effort  to  organize  skilled  workmen. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that?— A.  As  a  inile  the  standard  of  intelligence  is  not 
as  high  among  the  unskilled  workmen-^amouR  the  clodhoppers.  I  mean,  using 
that  word  in  no  disrespectful  sense— and  therefore  do  not  appreciate  the  advan- 
ta^res  of  organization. 

Q.  Organization  and  intelligence  go  hand  in  hand;  is  that  it? — ^A.  I  think  so. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  stating  it,  x>erhat)S. 

Q.  We  will  turn  next  to  the  topics  of  strikes,  arbitration,  and  contract  labor. — 
A.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fundamental  cause  leading  to  all  strikes  is  this:  That 
all  labor  is  expended  either  upon  land,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  upon  materials 
dniwn  from  the  land  in  process  of  manufacture  of  the  different  commodities, 
and  one  class  of  people  being  enabled  to  control  land  and  machinery  thereby 
governs  or  compels,  more  correctly  speaking,  another  class  to  become  its  employees; 
and  the  class  iJiat  controls  land  and  machinery,  having  an  advantage  over  the 
class  thereby  obliged  to  become  its  employees,  is  enabled  to  give  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  product  of  labor  to  the  employee,  consequently  compelling  or 
inducing  the  employee  to  all  the  time  be  asking  for  a  larger  and  larger  share  of 
the  proauct  of  his  labor;  and  this  being  met  by  a  corresponding  indisposition 
upon  the  part  of  the  employer  to  give  more,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  leads 
to  and  is  constantly  producing  a  friction  between  the  two  classes. 

(^.  You  think  the  underlying  cause  of  all  strikes  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  labor 
to  mcrease  wages  and  the  desire  of  the  employer  to  keep  them  down? — ^A.  Yes; 
the  desire  upon  the  part  of  labor  to  get  a  liurger  proxx)rtion  of  the  product  of  his 
industry  and  the  desire  upon  the  part  of  capitsd  to  give  him  a  smaller  prox)or- 
tion  of  it. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts  to  the 
workers  and  employers? — ^A.  The  economic  result  of  strikes  and  lockouts  to 
employer  and  employee  and  to  society  at  large  is  to  bring  more  and  more  strik- 
ingly to  the  attention  of  all  classes  the  fact  that  our  present  social  organism  is 
based  upon  a  fundtunental  injustice,  namely ,  private  ownership  of  land,  the  con- 
trol of  natural  prices;  and  the  economic  result  from  it  is  td  impress  the  public 
mind  with  the  necessitv  of  removing  the  causes  of  strikes  and  lockouts  by 
increasing  the  price  of  the  employee  in  a  manner  that  will  enable  him,  through 
'  the  possibility  of  becoming  his  own  employer,  to  bring  his  wages  up  to  pretty 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  actual  value  of  the  product  of  his  industry.  Therefore 
the  economic  effect  of  strikes  upon  society  at  large  is  unquestionaoly  good,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  for  the  time  being  they  seem  to  work  great  nardship. 
In  short,  while  strikes  are  wrong,  they  are  the  inetitable  result  of  wrongs  which 
go  before  them.  While  fundamentally  wrong,  the  rule  is  that  it  is  the  result  of 
a  whole  multitude  of  wrongs  that  went  before  it;  and  if  the  one  did  not  exist 
neither  would  the  other. 

Q.  Before  we  pass  the  question  of  strikes  I  should  like  to  have  you  explain  a 
little  more  fully  the  economic  result  of  them. — A.  It  is  invariably  taken  oy  the 
communities  as  a  whole,  I  believe,  that  if  there  be  friction  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee  resulting  in  a  strike,  and  they  have  a  fight  to  increase  the 
wases,  and  the  employer  resists  it  and  the  strike  is  lost  to  the  workmen,  the  loss 
to  tiie  workmen  is  figured  upon  a  basis  of  their  daily  wages  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  days  idle.   .That  shows  the  net  loss  to  the  workmen. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  of  not  that  strikes  that  are  lost  to  them  are  an  actual  loss  to 
the  laboring  men? — A.  No;  because  society  as  a  whole  receives  a  certain  amount 
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of  education  with  reference  to  the  canse  of  strikes  that  nltixnately  co]nx)en8atea 
to  a  very  great  extent,  for  the  immediate  loss  for  the  time  beinj^  to  the  employ- 
ees. That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  a  loss  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  gener^y 
computed. 

Q.  Yet  there  is  not  any  rule  by  which  the  advantages  gained  can  be  measured, 
except  to  view  it  from  a  particular  standpoint? — ^A.  In  a  general  way  that  is  right. 
There  is  no  manner  in  which  you  can  compute  it  except  for  the  time  lost  and  the 
amount  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  there  is  an  education  in  economics  along  these 
lines  that  rxms  through  and  permeates  our  social  system  that  is  productive  of  good 
itself;  and,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  another  advantage  that  comes  from  i^it 
would  have  an  effect  that  might  prevent  that  difficulty  in  the  future,  and  if  wa^es 
become  advanced  at  any  time  after  that,  or  if  there  was  a  probabiliW  or  possibility 
of  wages  being  decreased,  the  employer,  recognizing  the  disastrous  effect  of  a  strike, 
would  hesitate  seriously  before  he  would  precipitate  another. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  influence  that  tends  to  improve  the  surroundings 
of  the  workmen,  Morten  the  hours  of  labor,  make  the  condition  of  labor  as  con^n- 
ial  as  possible,  and  increase  his  wages,  that  operates  so  favorably  in  these  strikes 
as  the  ability  of  the  workman  to  strike  on  the  one  hand  and  the  fear  of  the  strike 
by  the  employer? — A.  Yes;  I  think  I  do.  The  intelligent  use  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise— ^the  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  most  important 
remedy  of  all  to  briujo^  about  these  results,  and  to  bring  about  a  higher  civilization. 

Q.  I  am  not  BX)eaking  about  the  higher  civilization  so  much  as  I  am  speaking 
about  the  wages  and  good  conditions  of  employment. — ^A.  Yes;  with  reference  to 
that,  I  believe  the  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot  will  bring  around  the  best  results. 

Q.  Methods  of  strikes — ^take  up  that  tepic;  the  manner  in  which  strikes  are 
brought  about  and  conducted,  together  with  the  first  stages.  Do  the  officers  of 
these  unions  arbitrarily  declare  a  strike,  or  do  the  men  themselves,  through  their 
representatives,  or  otherwise? — A.  As  a  rule  the  grievance  or  comphdnt  is  brought 
before  the  orKanization  and  discussed;  a  committee  is  usually  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  It  to  the  attention  of  the  party  compWned  against.  The 
committee  performs  its  duty  and  makes  its  report;  the  repo^  is  discussed  pro  and 
con  exhaucftively,  and  sometimes  the  committee  is  discharged  and  another  com- 
mittee appointed  to  see  if  it  can  do  better,  make  better  terms,  or  make  more  satis- 
factory arran^ments,  and  that  committee  reports,  and  usually  some  considerable 
time  is  spent  between  the  time  that  the  complaint  is  first  made  and  the  grievance 
is  first  considered  and  the  time  that  the  final  determination  is  arrived  at.  After 
the  matter  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con  and  several  committees  have  gone  back- 
ward and  forward  and  reported  the  matter,  it  is  finally  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
union  or  organization  and  a  majority  vote  determines  what  the  action  shall  be. 

Q.  While  these  negotiations  are  going  on,  are  the  worMnnnen  idle  or  at  work? — 
A.  The  work  is  always  in  operation  during  this  period,  so  far  as  my  experience  or 
knowledge  goes. 

Q.  If  a  strike  is  declared,  by  what  methods  is  it  conducted?— A.  Well,  the  men 
are  usually  cautioned  very  carefully  to  abstain  from  the  commission  of  any  act 
of  violence  oj*  of  any  act  that  will  interfere  with  the  riffhte  of  anyone  else,  or 
with  anyone  else  who  thinks  best  to  enter  into  the  employ  of  the  corporation 
against  whom  the  strike  is  directed.  And  there  are  usually,  or  at  least  sometimes, 
arrangements  made  for  certain  weekly  benefits  to  the  families  of  those  who  are 
thrown  out  of  work  by  reason  of  the  strike,  and  other  committees  are  outstanding 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to^persuade  any  person  who  sees  fit  to  enter  the  employ 
of  the  corporation  against  whom  the  strike  is  directed,  from  doing  so.  But  they 
are  always  cautioned  very  carefully  to  abstain  from  the  commission  of  any  overt 
act  in  inducing  the  person  to  quit  work.  And  generally,  or  at  least  sometimes,' 
cominittees  are  appomted  for  tne  purpose  of  waiting  upon  the  strangers  coming 
to  town,  to  explain  the  situation  to  them  and  try  and  prevent  them  from  working, 
and  lookmg  out  for  their  immediate  necessities,  providing  they  aid  in  want. 

Q.  To  prevent  them  from  taking  the  places? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  boycotting  frequently  the  ^result  on  the  part  of  the  laborers?— A.  There 
was  a  law  enacted  in  this  State  several  years  ago  making  it  a  criminal  offense;  at 
the  same  time  the  black-list  law*  was  enacted.  It  was  formerly  repealed  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  is  illegal  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  What  methods  are  usually  employed,  in  case  of  a  strike,  by  both  sides  tend- 
ing to  influence  favorable  results? — ^A.  Well,  the  employees  endeavor  in  every 
legal  and  legitimate  way  possible  to  bring  production  to  as  absolutely  a  stana- 
slfll  as  x)OssiDle,  and  the  employers  sometimes  simply  allow  production  to  remain 
at  a  standstill  until  such  time  as  the  necessities  of  the  employees  will  compel  them 
to  return  to  their  employment;  and  upon  other  occasions  they  resort  to  tne  exx)e- 
dient  of  importing  laborers  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  places  of  the  strikers. 
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(^.  Do  the  employees  sometimea  apply  to  their  fellows  in  other  States  and  other, 
cities  to  aid  them  in  the  strike?— A.  Yes;  they  invariably  notify  the  unions. 

Q.  Do  the  employers  at  any  time  avail  themselves  of  a  common  fund  for  the 
parx>ose  of  gaining  the  point  in  issue? — ^A.  I  have  no  positive  knowledge  upon  that 
point,  but  I  have  understood  that  they  do. 

Q.  Sometimes  import  labor? — ^A.  Yes;  they  import  labor.  But  with  reference 
to  the  common  fund  I  have  no  positive  knowledge.  I -have  understood  that  such 
was  the  case  many  times,  but  I  have  no  direct  taowledge  on  that  point. 

Q.  Can  you  point  out  any  instance  when  such  outside  labor  has  been  imx)orted? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  contract? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  undoubtedly  under  coiitract  in  the  Lead- 
ville  trouble.  Agents  were  sent  back  to  Missouri  and  other  places  for  the  purpose 
of  hiring  employees.  At  least  one  man  told  me  personally  he  went  back  tnere  for 
that  purpose. 

Q.  Have  you  any  State  laws  forbidding  it? — A.  I  am  not  quite  certain  upon  that 
I)oint.    I  don't  think  we  have. 

^.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  wisdom  of  enacting  such  a  law? — ^A.  Under 
existing  conditions  I  would  think  it  desirable. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  believe  that  labor  imported  into  your  State  under  the  conditions 
named  resulted  in  any  advantage  to  the  State? — A.  Judging  from  the  character 
of  the  employees  that  came  to  the  Leadville  district  under  contract — ^I  think  they 
came  there  under  contract— I  would  certainly  think  it  was  very  disadvantajg^eous  to 
the  people  of  the  State,  for  the  employees  who  came  to  the  Leadville  district  from 
the  outside  were  the  worst  lot  of  all-around  thugs  that  ever  came  in  a  body  to  the 
State  of  Colorado.    They  came  from  Missouri  and  came  there  in  bodies. 

Q.  Were  they  of  a  criminal  class? — ^A.  In  my  judgment,  they  were. 

Q.  At  least  they  indicated  that? — ^A.  Yes;  and  their  conduct  around  town  after 
they  came  there  indicated  that.  There  was  scarcely  ever  a  time  in  late  years 
when  there  was  so  much  criminality  in  the  Leadville  district  as  in  the  few  months 
following  the  imx)ortation  of  what  were  called  the  **  scabs  "  from  Missouri,'  and 
the  business  of  the  police  court  was  very  largely  made  up  of  this  class  of  people. 

Q.  Did  they  receive  protection  from  the  State?— A.  Yes;  they  did  from  the 
militia.  There  was  a  home  militia  company  organized  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting them.  They  would  have  undoubtedly  come  under  the  operation  of  a  law 
forbidding  such  importation. 

Q.  And  would  not  have  had  the  military  forces  of  the  State  to  protect  them? — 
A.  Most  assuredly  not. 

O.  Yet  coming  from  Missouri,  the  effects  of  the  lawlessness  were  the  same  as 
if  they  had  been  imported  from  another  country? — A.  Absolutely  the  same  so  far 
as  the  effects  were  concerned. 

j.  Yet  the  law  t^es*a  decidedly  opposite  x)Osition  in  both  cases? — ^A.  Yes. 
What  have  you  to  ^ay  as  to  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration  under 
state  law,  by  joint  committees,  -temporary  or  permanent? — ^A.  Strikes,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  are  industrial  warfare.  It  is  industrial  war,  and,  like  any  other  kind 
of  war,  it  means  the  destruction  or  at  least  cessation  in  the  production  of  wealth. 
When  two  individuals  are  unable  to  agree  with  reference  to  their  rights  they  are 
compelled  to  take  the  matter  into  the  courts,  and  they  are  compelled  to  abide  by 
the  decision  determined  ux)on .  Now  I  see  no  reason  why  an  employer  or  employee, 
both  having  engaged  in  something  that  interests  the  entire  State,  ought  not  to  be 
compelled  to  submit  their  differences  to  an  impartially  constituted  tribunal,  and 
abide  by  the  decision  determined  upon;  therefore  I  beheve  in  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion under  conditions  that  will  compel  both  parties  to  abide  by  the  determination 
arrived  ftt  by  the  properly  constituted  tribunal  or  authority. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  why  you  believe  in  compulsory  arbitration?— A.  The 
people  of  the  entire  State,  aside  from  those  directly  interested,  are  affected  by  a 
warfare  of  this  character.  Therefore  they  have  a  right  to  compel  both  sides  of 
the  controversy  to  submit  it  to  a  tribunal,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  result. 
There  is  no  person  who  is  privileged  to  do  exactly  as  he  wishes.  We  all  have  to 
be  mindful  of  the  welfare  of  society.  When  each  party  to  a  controversy  of  that 
character  is  comx)elled  to  submit  his  differences  to  this  tribunal  he  is  only  placed 
on  a  parity  with  two  individuals  who  fail  to  agree  with  reference  to  their  rights, 
when  they  are  compelled  to  submit  their  differences  to  a  legsJly  constituted 
tribunal. 

Q.  If  such  a  law  is  on  the  statutes  of  your  State,  a  law  providing  for  the  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  every  labor  dispute  and  making  it  obligatory  upon  each 
party  to  accept  the  result  of  any  award  that  might  oe  handed  down  by  such 
aathority,  would  it  or  would  it  not  give  rise  to  unjust  claims  and  demands 
from  boui  or  by  both  sides?— A;  It  might  at  the  beginning ;  but  it  is  to  be  sup- 
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posed  that  a  tribunal  constitated  in  that  manner  would  also  be  empowered  to 
determine  whether  the  differences  were  great  enough  to  warrant  the  State  board 
of  arbitration  in  undei-taking  to  arrange  their  adjustment. 

Q.  Whether  it  was  a  proper  subject  for  that  tribunal  or  not? — ^A.  And  if  a 
large  number  of  frivolous  pretepses  of  that  kind  were  submitted  to  the  State 
board  of  arbitration  and  they  turned  them  down,  it  would  not  be  but  a  short 
time  when  those  differences  onlv  that  were  meritorious  and  were  really  worth 
consideration  would  be  presented  for  adjustment. 

Q.  In  the  last  analysis,  would  it  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  mean  the  settlement 
of  wages  by  law? — Jl,  It  would. 

Q.  That  is  what  it  would  mean? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  your  lar^^e  experience  in  trade  unions,  are  you  of  the  opinion  that 
sucn  compulsory  ai'bitration  law  would  be  acceptable  to  the  trade  unions  of  your 
State?— A.  I  believe  that  it  would. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  injunction  in  strikes? — ^A.  Under  existing 
conditions  it  seems  to  me  a  very  arbitrary  stretch  of  judicial  authority. 

Q.  Are  these  injunctions  frequently  resorted  to? — A.  They  sometimes  are. 

Q.  With  what  effect? — ^A.  Usually  with  the  effect  of  preventing  labor  from 
the  exercise  of  certain  rights  which  it  is  supposed  to  possess  und^r  the  common 
law,  and  usually  in  a  manner  that  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  strike,  or  the  strikers. 

Q.  Do  the  strikers  usually  observe  the  restraining  order? — A.  Well,  I  think 
that  they  do  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Q.  Where  it  is  violated  are  they  punished  for  it?— A.  They  undoubtedly  are. 

Q.  Committed  to  jail? — A.  Yes;  frequently.  There  are  rrequent  instances  of 
that,  and  I  don't  have  to  go  very  far  to  find  one. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  enumerate  as  many  as  you  can  and  state  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted. — ^A.  One  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  that  .kind  was  during 
the  great  strike  in  California  several  years  ago. 

Q.  We  are  speaking  of  your  own  State.  Ii  you  wish  in  a  general  way  to  speak 
about  the  injunction  we  would  like  to  have  your  testimony,  but  on  this  point  we 
are  speaking  of  your  own  State. — ^A.  Well,  I  have  no  exact  data  with  reference  to 
the  exercise  of  that  power  in  this  State.  It  was  not  used  in  the  Leadville  district 
during  the  great  strike  there,  and  I  do  not  know  of  its  exercise.  I  remember  some- 
thing about  its  being  exercised  here  in  Denver  some  years  ago,  and  therefore  I  will 
not  speak  i)ositively  with  reference  to  it.  I  have  no  distmct  knowledge  Of  its 
being  used  or  exercised  in  this  State  of  late  years. 

Q.  But  you  can  speak  of  the  general  principle  of  it  and  the  effect  of  it? — A.  But 
m  California  during  the  great  raih'oad  strike  and  during  the  A.  R.  U.  strike  there 
were  several  men  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  their  sole  offense  was  violating 
the  injunction  of  the  courts.  I  have  their  names  at  the  office,  but  I  have  not  them 
here.    There  were  6, 1  think. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  crimes  charged  to  them  under  which  they  were  con- 
victed?— A.  No  other  crime  charged  to  them  under  which  they  were  convicted. 
S.  We  will  pass  to  the  next  question — wages  and  methods  of  payment,  weekly 
biweekly  payment. — A.  Biweekly  payment,  it  seems  to  me  more  particularly, 
is  the  most  advantageous  manner  in  which  workmen  can  receive  compensation 
for  their  labor.  Weekly  or  biweekly  payment  gives  them  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  purchase  more  economically  than  they  otherwise  could,  and  prevents  the 

growth  of  the  credit  system,  which  to  a  very  great  extent  compels  pieople  to  pay 
igher  prices  for  that  which  they  procure  and  to  pay  for  things  they  do  not  get 
at  all. 

Q.  You  believe  the  semimonthly  or  weekly  payment  would  be  beneficial  Ip 
the  working  classes? — ^A.  I  do,  most  assuredly. 
Q.  Payments  in  cash? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  to  the  method  of  working  the  mines  of  your  State,  do  they  usually  pay 
for  the  time  worked? — ^A.  Oftentimes  that  is  the  case. 

S.  Piecework? — A.  Yes.  Oftentimes  tunnels  and  drifts  are  driven  by  the  foot, 
sinking  is  frequently  done  by  the  foot. 

Q.  You  refer  to  miners  in  the  ore  mines? — ^A.  Yes.  Frequently  they  are  paid 
by  day's  pay. 

Q.  What  wages? — ^A.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  and  $3  per  day.  Sinking  and 
drifting  are  frequently  done  at  so  much  -per  foot,  under  contract. 

Q.  Is  overtime  work  paid  for  where  it  is  performed? — ^A.  It  always  has  been. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  law  in  this  State  now  forbidding  it. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  sliding  wage  scale? — A.  The  sliding  wage 
scale,  under  existing  conditions,  would  seem  to  me  to  be  eminently  fair,  because 
the  compensation  for  labor  is  paid. out  of  the  product;  is  not  paid  by  any  pre- 
existing fund,  but  paid  out  of  the  product  of  the  labor,  and  as  the  price  of  a 
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commodity  that  is  represented  by  a  given  amount  of  labor  rises  it  wonld  seem 
eminently  fair  that  the  wages  for  the  labor  engaged  in  this  production  should  rise 
correspondingly,  and  when,  under  certain  conditions  the  price  of  a  commodity 
depreciates,  it  is,  perhaps,  eminently  fair  that  the  wages  should  be  diminishea 
correspondingly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  mining  industries  in  your  State  where  the  men  are  paid  on 
the  sliding-scale  system? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Or  any  other  industry? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  As  to  the  minimum  wages,  what  is  your  opinion  on  that  subject? — ^A.  It  is 
the  lowest  wage  upon  which  the  individual  can  possibly  live  and  produce.   . 

Q.  Do  you  balieve  a  line  should  be  drawn? — ^A.  No,  you  can  not  draw  a  line; 
and  existing  conditions  seem  to  havJB  the  effect  of  pushing  the  price  of  labor  to 
the  lowest  point  ux)on  which  the  individual  can  live  and  produce. 

Q.  You  probably  do  not  understand  my  question.  The  minimum  wage  scale 
xmdoubtedly  means  the  lowest  rate  of  wages  for  which  a  man  can  live  and  sup- 
port himself  and  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  but  there  are  many  cases  m 
which  a  line  is  drawn,  where  it  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  employer  and 
employee  that  wages  for  certain  labor  shall  not  ^o  below  a  given  point  under  any 
condition,  presuming  of  course  that  it  is  the  minimum  wage  and  it  will  require 
that  wage  for  men  to  live  upon. — ^A.  Under  those  conditions  of  course  I  should 
favor  that  scale.  I  don't  know  of  any  aixangement  of  that  kind  in  operation  in 
this  State. 

Q.  As  to  this  question — the  living  wage,  standard  of  living? — ^A.  The  living 
wage  at  any  time  will  be  represented  by  what  the  mass  of  workingmen  are  will- 
ing to  live  and  produce  upon.  If  there  is  a  standard  that  requires  th^  payment, 
for  instance,  of  $8  per  day,  people  will  live  in  conformity  with  that  standard,  and 
if  but  $2,  they  will  have  to  reduce  the  comforts  of  life;  they  will  have  to  reduce 
correspondingly;  and  if  but  $1.50,  they  will  have  to  reduce  corresiwndingly.  So 
that  the  living  wage  at  anv  given  time  is  the  standard  of  living  in  conformity 
with  which  the  men  are  willing  to  live  and  produce,  and  of  course  the  higher  the 
wage  the  higher  the  standard  of  living.  The  standard  of  living  is  always  in  con- 
formity with  the  wages  paid.  If  they  receive  higher  wages  they  will  read  more, 
clothe  themselves  better,  and  educate  their  children  better. 

Q.  And  reach  a  higher  civilization  in  every  respect,  and  presumably  become 
better  citizens? — ^A.  Most  assuredly.    . 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  store  orders  and  payment  in  kind? — ^A.  Store 
orders,  so  far  as  this  State  is  concerned,  and  I  presume  this  is  a  fair  representa- 
tive of  the  other  States  of  the  union,  have  had  the  effect,  so  far  as  I  know,  by 
information  and  belief — I  have  had  no  direct  intercourse  with  them,  or  anything 
to  do  directly  with  payments  of  that  kind — have  had  the  effect  of  compelling  the 
employees  to  pay  a  good  deal  more  for  their  necessaries  than  they  would  be  com- 
X)elled  to  pay  for  the  same  things  in  another  place,  and  have  also  had  the  effect  of 
comx>elling  the  employees  to  spend  the  entire  proceeds  of  their  labor  at  the  store 
owned  by  the  company;  and  the  universal  consensus  of  opinion  among  those  who 
have  had  experience  with  store  orders  has  invariably  been  that  the  practice  has 
had  the  effect  of  robbing  them — ^not  using  that  term  in  any  disrespectful  sense — 
or  despoiling  them  of  a  certain  amount  of  their  wages. 

Q.  You  sposk  of  compulsion  in  that  connection? — ^A.  It  really  is  compulsion  to 
them. 

Q.  Are  they  compelled  to  deal  in  company  stores  because  there  are  no  others  in 
that  vicinity? — ^A.  No;  there  is  no  Qrder  issued  to  them,  I  take  it.  With  a  good 
many  of  them  there  is  no  order  absolutely  compelling  them  to  deal  there, but  they 
say  they  will  be  put  in  places  where  they  can  make  no  wages  if  they  do  not  deal 
there. 

(^.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Won't  they  ultimately  be  dropped? — ^A.  Yes; 
ultimately  be  dropped,  perhaps,  or  not  get  but  a  few  days'  work  per  month,and  they 
find  it  necessary  to  deal  at  tne  store  in  oi'der  to  be  given  desirable  places  in  the 
mines  where  they  can  make  good  wages. 

(}.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  operation  of  the  stores  connected  with  the 
mines  often  brings  about  this  result:  that  an  employer  will  employ  men  often 
beyond  the  number  required  for  the  mining  of  fiis  product,  in  order  to  sell  an 
increased  amount  of  merchandise  from  his  store;  or  that  he  would  rather,  to  put 
it  plainly,  employ  100  men  at  3  days  per  week  or  4  days  per  week  than  employ  50 
men  at  5  or  6  days  per  week. — A.  I  have  heard  the  statement  fre<)uently  made 
that  such  was  the  case,  particularly  in  the  coal  mines  of  Colorado,  in  order  that 
the  employees  might  take  up  the  entire  amount  of  their  wages  in  the  store  orders. 
I  have  never  worked  arouna  coal  mines,  but  I  have  heard  that  statement  made 
substantially  as  you  make'  it  by  those  who  have  worked  there^ 
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Q.  Did  those  statements  come  to  you  from  reliable  parties?  Do  you  believe 
them? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  so. 

Q.  Another^hase  of  it.  It  is  taken,  of  conrse,  for  granted  that  the  employer 
who  runs  a  store  in  connection  with  his  works  and  msikes  large  profits  from  tnat 
store  has  a  decided  advantage  over  his  neighbor  employer,  that  ne  can  nnderseU 
him  and  close  him  out  of  business.  Have  you  found  that  to  be  the  case? — ^A.  I 
think  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  because  he  really  gets  his  coal  mined  for  a  smaller 
consideration. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  mining  tenements;  are  these  tenement  houses  good  tenement 
houses-  ususdly — owned  by  the  coal  companies  or  the  mining  companies? — ^A. 
Usually  in  the  coal-mining  camps  they  are  very  x)oor,  and  they  usually  rent  them 
for  from  $4  to  $6  per  month.  They  are  very  poor  houses,  especially  throuRh  the 
Lafayette  district  and  Louisville  district,  and  down  throu^  the  Bockvale  dis- 
trict. From  $4  to  $6, 1  think,  is  about  what  they  pay;  at  least  that  is  what  some 
of  them  told  me.    They  are  not  houses  reallv  at  all;  they  are  cabins. 

Q.  Coupling  these  together— the  company  nouse  and  the  company  store — both  in 
connection  with  the  works,  what  action  is  usually  taken  by  the  companies  when 
a  strike  is  declared? — A.  The  company  very  frequently  has  to  order  the  tenants 
to  vacate  the  houses  immediately. 

Q.  Keep  the  store  open  for  them,  do  they? — ^A.  Not  to  extend  them  credit.  No 
credit  is*  extended  any  further. 

Q.  Is  it  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  advantageous  to  the  company  to  have  these  stores 
in  connection  with  their  works,  particularly  at  a  time  when  a  strike  is  in  prog- 
ress?— A.  Well,  it  most  assuredly  gives  them  a  great  advantage  in  settling  a  strike 
in  their  favor.    It  is  certainly  very  much  to  their  advantage. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  nnes  and  penalties? — ^A.  The  fines  and  penalties 
imposed  upon  coal  miners,  you  mean,  particularly? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  I  have  been  told  by  coal  miners  that  they  are  frequently 
fined  when  coal  is  produced  under  certain  given  conditions  and  does  not  come  up 
to  the  standard,  or  when  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  rock  or  waste  in  it;  they  are 
fined  to  an  extent  that  is  disproportionate  to  the  actual  loss. 

Q.  Fined  in  dollars  and  cents?— A.  Deducted;  certain  deductions,  or  docked,  as 
*  they  call  it.  Of  course  I  never  worked  in  a  coal  mine;  never  was  in  one  but  once, 
and  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  them. 

J.  Docked  in  wages? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  What  becomes  of  the  material? — ^A.  I  have  understood  it  is  sold — what  is 
ed  waste  is  sold  at  a  reduced  price  as  an  inferior  class  of  coal. 

Q.  The  contents  of  the  whole  wagon  sold  at  a  reduted  price,  or  just  the  material 
that  is  said  to  be  impure? — A.  The  material  that  is  impure. 

Q.  The  other  is  sold  at  the  prevailing  rate? — ^A.  Yes.  The  difference  arising 
between  the  employees  and  the  company  over  at  Baldwin  was  whether  the  coal 
should  be  handled  with  shovels  or  whether  it  should  be  forked.  Of  course  if  it  was 
forked  there  would  be  a  large  amount  of  waste  that  the  employees  would  get  paid 
for  if  they  handled  it  with  a  shovel;  but  as  the  company  claimed  what  went 
through  the  fork  was  an  absolute  waste,  they  declined  to  allow  the  employees  to 
use  a  shovel;  claimed  that  there  was  a  loss  of  about  7  cents  per  ton  as  between 
forking  it  and  shoveling  it.  Well,  the  union  came  together  and  offered  to  make 
a  deduction  of  10  cents  per  ton  and  retain  the  privilege  of  handling  it  with  a  shovel, 
which,  of  course,  was  3  cents  more  than  the  company  alleged  it  would  lose  by 
having  it  handled  in  that  manner,  but  when  that  proposition  was  made  it  was 
rejected.    It  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  didn't  want  to  start  up. 

(J.. The  difference  in  wages  in  the  different  States  and  sections;  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  on  that  topic? — A.  Well,  the  wages  in  the  mining  camps  are  undoubt- 
edly better  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State,  and  I  think  the  wages  paid  in 
Colorado,  as  a  whole,  are  higher  than  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  within  you  own  State,  for  the  same  labor,  pretty  uniform? — A. 
No;  they  are  not  exactly  uniform.  The  wages  in  the  mining  industry — coal  mining 
and  metalliferous  mining — are  pretty  uniform  througout  the  State,  but  many  other 
classes  of  labor  is  generally  paid  some  better  in  the  mountain  towns  than  in  the 
valley  towns.  The  price  of  labor  of  every  description,  in  fact,  is  a  little  higher  in 
Leadvllle  than  in  Denver. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — ^A.  The  cost  of  living  is  higher  there  than 
here. 

Q.  Has  the  organization  of  the  workmen  anything  to  do  with  it?— A.  Yes;  it 
may  have  something,  because,  I  think,  labor  is  rather  better  organized,  as  a  whole, 
in  the  mountain  districts  than  in  the  valley  towns. 

Q.  And  to  that  extent  wages  are  higher? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  nearer  you  get  to  the  mining  camps,  where  the 
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'  wages  are  the  highest  in  the  State,  the  greater  doiqmon  labor  and  farm  labor  and 
every  kind  of  labor— it  all  has  a  higher  price? — ^A.  Invariably  so;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  farther  you  get  away  from  the  mining  camps,  the  lower  the  price 
of  farm  labor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  the  high  wages  of  the  miners  influence  the  wages  in  all  other 
avoca;tions? — ^A.  Yes;  most  assuredly. 

Q.  For  instance,  you  take  a  railroad  camp.  Is  it  not  most  difficult  to  keen  -sec 
tion  men  on  a  section  near  a  mining  camp?  They  are  paid  $1.25  per  day  and  you 
pay  $2  per  day  in  the  mining  towns  for  similar  labor,  for  surface  work.  Are  not 
the  section  men  constantly  quitting  the  railroad  and  §oing  there  in  ordeif  to  get 
the  higher  wages?  The  close  proximity  of  another  mdustry  that  pays  higher 
wages  causes  a  dropping  away  from  the  lower-paid  industry  and  complete  deple- 
tion of  its  ranks.  Farm  labor  is  about  $20  per  month,  and  the  nearer  you  get  to 
the  mining  camps — Ouray,  Telluride,  and  any  of  these  points—it  is  $25  and  $30, 
and  difficult  to  eet  at  that.— A.  Yeg. 

Q.  They  are  always  looking  for  employment  in  the  mines? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  influence  of  the  high  wages  permeates  the  other  vocations? — ^A.  Yes;  it 
most  certainly  does. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  We  will  couple  the  other  questions  together— 21,22. 
If  you  can,  go  back  for  a  length  of  time,  say  10  or  20  years — so  far  as  you  can — and 

S've  us  the  relative  rtites  of  wages,  and  state  whether  or  not  the  condition  of  the 
borer  is  improving  socially — whether  he  is  getting  more  intelligent,  and  living 
better  than  he  used  to  do? — A.  As  to  that,  I  believe  that  the  laborers  at  the  pres- 
ent time — ^the  great  mass  of  the  worMngmen — are  more  intelligent  than  20  years 
ago,  and  I  believe  that  they  have  a  better  idea  of  that  which  is  necessary  to  be 
done  in  order  to  improve  their  condition.  So  far  as  the  standard  of  living  is  con- 
cerned, and  so  far  as  their  bein^  able  to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  Ufe,  I  do  not  think  it  has  improved  any  in  the  last  20  years.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  mass  of  workingmen  are  oetter  off  than  20  jrears  ago.  I  don't 
think  they  enjoy  any  more  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  perhaps  in 
many  jcases.  not  as  much;  but  that  they  are  more  intelligent  I  think  is  unquestion- 
able. They  are  giving  closer  attention  to  social  and  economical  conditions  than 
they  have  at  any  other  time,  and  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  great  improve- 
ment in  workingmen  in  the  last  20  years.  .  There  is  not  so  much  depravity  and 
drunkenness  among  the  workingmen  as  20  years  ago. 

Jj.  (By  Representative  Belx..)  Wpuld  not  tiie  case  be  much  different  in  Colo- 
o  than  other  places,  on  account  of  the  newness  of  the  country? — ^A.  Yes. 
Twenty  years  ago  everything  was  booming;  prices  were  high  and  wages  high. 
Everybody  was  busy. when  I  first  struck  Colorado. 

Q.  Greater  prices  for  products? — ^A.  Yes;  the  newer  a  country  is,  invariably  the 
better  it  is  for  the  masses  of  the  people  there. 

Q.  Wages  have  not  improved,  but  their  social  condition  has  during  the  past  60 
years? — ^A.  I  think  so;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  expending  the  wa^es  they  now 
receive  more  judiciously.  I  also  tnink  the  general  standard  of  intelligence  is 
better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  The  standard  of  intelligence  is  due  to  what?  In- 
creased prices  or  what? — ^A.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  necessities  force  them 
to  study  the  causes  which  constantly  seem  to  be  depreciating  their  earning  capac- 
ity; to  make  a  study  of  the  economic  conditions. 

Q.  The  increased  facilities  of  your  State,  as  compared  with  20  years  ago,  have 
done  much  to  bring  about  that  feeling  and  result? — A.  Yes;  undoubtedly  it  has. 

Q.  We  will  take  fiie  next  question — ^increase  or  decrease  of  number  employed. 
Of  course  there  is  a  large  increase  in  your  State? — ^A.  As  between  now  and  20 
years  ago,  yes.  There  is  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  employed  in  this 
.  State,  because  there  has  been  a  great  unf  oldment  of  industry  in  every  respect 
as  compared  with  20  years  ago.  The  number  of  unemployed  here  is  vastly 
greater  in  proportion  than  20  years  ago.  In  fact,  there  were  no  unemployed 
then.  There  is  now  a  very  large  number  of  unemployed  in  every  camp,  hamlet, 
and  .town  in  the  State;  just  at  this  particular  time,  I  should  say  there  was.  And 
even  prior  to  this  recent  difficulty,  tnere  was  a  large  number  of  unemployed  in  all 
of  the  mining  camps  of  the  State. 

Q.  Permanently  unemployed  or  temporarily?— A.  There  probably  is  but  very 
few  of  them,  if  any,  that  are  not  employed  a  part  of  the  time  througliout  the  year, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  reasonable  to  say  that  tne  average  number  of  unemployed 
throughout  the  State,  as  a  whole,  is  probably  25  per  cent  of  the  number  of  people, 
but  of  course  it  does  not  represent  the  same  individuals.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  a  cMi»in  25  per  cent  of  the  people  are  not  employed  at  all  during  the  year, 
but  a  number  of  them  are  employed  at  one  time  and  a  number  at  anotner. 
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Q.  That  is  to  sa^,  in  effect,  all  of  them  are  idle  one-fourth  of  the  time;  is  that  * 
it?— A.  Yes;  that  is  it,  approximately. 

'  (J.  What  do  yon  say  as  to  the  emplo3anent  of  children?^ A.  There  is  a  law  in 
this  State  which  compels  the  attendance  of  children  npon^hools  at  least  fourteen 
weeks  in  the  year.  The  effect  of  the  employment  of  cnildren^no  doubt,  at  the 
present  time,  with  the  advanced  use  of  machinery,  is  very  hurtful.  In  some  cases 
a  boy  of  12  or  14  can  run  a  machine  just  as  well  as  a  grown  man  can,  and  he 
throws  the  man  out  of  employment;  and  at  the  same  time  it  prevents  the  boy  from 
getting  the  education  that  should  come  to  him  at  that  age. 

Q.  You  have  a  law,  you  say,  which  will  compel  the  attendance  of  children  at 
school  at  least  14  weeks  in  the  year?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  law  limiting  the  age  at  which  children  shall  be  employed  in 
the  mines,  factories,  or  nulls  of  your  State?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  think  it  is  16 
years;  maybe  it  is  14:  I  am  not  quite  clear  on  that  point. 

Q.  Causes  of  irregularity  of  employment. — A.  Well,  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  causes  that  could  oe  mentioned  in  that  respect.  Of  course  the  particular  cause 
of  the  irregularity  of  employment  is  the  fact  that  the  wages  they  receive  do  not 
enable  them  to  buy  back  more  than  a  small  portion  of  their  product;  that  is,  labor 
being  employed  for  5  or  6  months  in  the  year  will  produce  enough  to  supply  the 
market  for  the  entire  year,  while  the  compensation  they  receive  will  only  enable 
them  to  purchase  back  a  small  part  of  it.  Secondly,  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
product  that  there  is  no  market  n>r,  because  there  is  no  accumulation  in  the  hands 
of  the  employees  to  enable  them  to  purchase  it. 

S.  Hours  of  labor — Sunday  labor. — A.  Sunday  labor,  in  my  judgment,  is  hurtful 
bad,  for  the  reason  that  where  workingmen  make  a  practice  of  working  7 
days  in  the  week  they  will  get  no  more  compensation  for  it  after  a  little  than  they 
will  if  they  only  work  6. 

S.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Don't  they  break  down  in  a  short  time? — A.  Yes; 
they  will  get  no  more  compensation  than  if  they  work  only  6.  It  is  hurtful 
to  them  so  far  as  their  health  is  concerned.  By  working  every  day  in  the  week 
they  break  down  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  As  to  the  hours  of  labor  in  your  State. — ^A.  Well,  the 
hours  of  labor  in  the  past  have  always  been  from  10  to  12.  Mining  labor  bas 
usually  been  10  hours,  except  that  in  wide  shafts  and  places  where  the  ore  is  very 
hard  to  crush  it  has  sometimes  been  8.  Labor  in  the  smelters  has  invariably  been 
10  and  12  hours. 

Q.  Has  been  that  in  the  past? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  it  at  present? — ^A.  Of  course  the  last  legislature  enacted  what  is 
known  as  the  8-hour  law,  making  a  day's  labor  in  the  mines  and  smelters  and 
reduction  works  and  everything  of  that  character  8  hours. 

S.  Is  it  confined  to  the  mines  and  smelters,  or  does  it  include  public  works  gen- 
ly? — ^A.  There  was  an  old  law  that  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for  a  number 
of  years  that  prohibited  any  contractor  upon  public  works  from  employing  labor 
for  more  than  8  hours  per  day,  and  compelled  the  municipalities  to  work  their 
employees  only  8  hours  per  day;  but  this  new  law  simply  related  to  the  employees 
of  mines,  smelters,  mills,  reduction  works,  etc. 

Q.  Is  that  law  generally  complied  with? — A.  It  went  into  effect  the  15th  of 
June. 

Q.  Has  it  been  colnplied  with? — A.  I  think  it  has  been  generally  complied  with 
so  far  as  the  mines  are  concerned  and  the  smelters  of  the  State — two  tnat  are  in 
operation;  the  most  of  them  are  closed  down. 

Q.  Are  they  closed  down  because  of  the  passage  of  that  law,  in  your  opinion? — 
A.  Yes;  they  undoubtedly  are. 

Q.  The  employers  are  resisting  it? — ^A.  They  are  contesting  its  constitutionality, 
and  the  workingmen,  of  course,  are  trying  to  sustain  it. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  believe  that  the  full  observance  of  that  law  would  result  in 
advantage  to  all? — A.  I  most  assuredly  do,  because  it  would  give  the  mass  of  men 
more  recreation,  more  time  for  study,  more  time  to  rest,  and  it  would  give  them 
a  larger  number  of  hours  per  day  free  from  the  deleterious,  nauseous,  and  poison- 
ous gases  and  foul  air  that  surround  th&ai  while  employed  in  the  mines  and 
smelters. 

S.  A  decision  on  that  law  is  expected  soon,  is  it? — A.  It  is;  yes. 
.  Well,  without  asking  you  to  speculate  or  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  that 
decision  may  be,  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  in  a  general  way,  whether,  in  your  opin- 
ion, the  shorter  workday  will  become  general — ^if  not  by  law,  by  the  operation  of 
the  unions  and  by  the  support  of  public  opinion? — A.  The  advance  of  labor-saving 
machinery,  of  course,  makes  it  possible  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  wealth,  and 
with  a  much  smaller  expenditure  of  labor  than  formerly.    The  result  of  that  is 
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rmdotibtedly  to  impress  the  public  mind  with  the  fact  that  a  smaller  and  still 
smaller  nnmber  of  nonrs  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  producing  classes  apart 
of  the  advantage  accruing  from  the  advance  in  such  labor-saving  devices  and 
methods,  and  the  consensus  of  public  opinion  has  undoubtedly  become  more  and 
more  favorable  to  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  whether  the  decision  is  favorable  or  unfavorable  there  will  be  gradually 
a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor.  But  a  favorable  decision  along  these  lines  wiU 
hasten  it  along. 

Q.  Have  you  State  laws  as  to  screens,  company  stores,  etc.? — ^A.  I  don't  think 
we  have. 

^.  Then  we  will  take  up  Part  V— coox)eration. — ^A.  Well,  we  have  had  some- 
thing in  the  line  of  cox>artnership  or  cooperation  here  in  Colorado.  There  have 
been  seversd  cooperative  stores  organized  at  different  times,  and  one  or  two  cooper- 
ative colonies.  There  is  a  cooperative  colony  .operating  down  at  Pinon  at  the 
present  time.  It  has  met  with — well,  fair  success — not  perfect  success;  but  the 
results  obtained  there  are  reasonably  good.  And  there  is  also,  or  was,  a  coopera- 
tive store  at  Olathe,  in  Montarose  County.  What  its  present  status  is  or  how  it  is 
getting  along  I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  cattle  business  at 
all?— A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  am. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  cattle  industry  is  run 
under  a  complete  cooperative  system? — A.  So  far  as  the  runs  are  made,  do  you 
mean? 

Q.  The  branding  and  marketing  of  ctittle. — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  am  aware 
of  that. 

Q.  Take,  for  instance,  a  cattle  district  100  miles  square,  and  every  cowboy  in 
the  country  will  have  the  brand  of  every  other  cattleman  in  the  association.  If 
he  finds  the  cattle  of  B  100  miles  away,  he  brands  B's  calves.  If  A  finds  one  of 
B's  cattle  50  miles  from  his  ranch  and  is  coming  back,  he  drives  it  back  to  the 
ranch;  and  that  practice  in  all  parts  of  the  country  is  complete.  The  cattle 
business  is  run  under  a  complete  system  of  cooperation  so  far  as  branding  cat- 
tle on  the  range,  gathering,  etc. ,  and  is  probably  the  mdst  complete  cooperation 
in  the  West. — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  some  arrangement  of  that  kind  in  almost 
every  x>art  of  the  State;  that  there  is  an  association  and  rules  along  those  lines 
governing  it. 

Q.  While  they  have  no  common  ownership,  they  have  a  cooperative  system? — 
A.  Yea. 

Q.  Is  that  very  beneficial? — ^A.  Yes;  I  believe  there  is  something  of  that  kind. 
I  never  had  anything  to  do  very  directly  in  the  cattle  business;  never  rode  the 
range  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  As  to  other  plans  for  improving  the  condition  of 
workingmen,  etc. — ^A.  Well,  as  our  society  is  constituted  at  the  present  time  it 
seems  to  me  eminently  just  and  fair  and  proper  that  after  a  man  has  contributed 
to  production  throughout  his  entire  life,  and  the  wealth  that  his  labor  has  pro- 
duced is  x)art  and  parcel  of  the  State,  it  is  proper  that  he  be  given  back  a  propor- 
tion of  it  in  the  shax>e  of  an  old-age  pension  when  he  becomes  incapacitated  from 
future  production  and  labor,  and  therefore  I  believe  most  positively  in  the  pen- 
sioning of  producers  who  have  become  incapacitated  from  further  production  or 
labor. 

Q.  You  have  no  system  of  that  kind  in  Colorado,  have  you? — A.  No,  nor  any- 
thmg  which  approximates  it. 

Q.  We  will  take  u^  the  question  of  immigration,  on  page  6.  You  can  glance 
over  that  and  treat  it  in  your  own  way. — A.  The  effect  of  immigration  under 
existing  conditions  is  undoubtedly  to  depreciate  the  price  of  labor  by  making  or 
causing  in  every  part  of  the  country  an  excess  of  employees — ^more  employees  at 
an^r  given  time  than  there  is  employment  for.  And  tnerefore,  under  our  existing 
social  system,  immmration  has  we  effect  of  diminishing  the  prica  of  labor.  It  is 
undoubtedly  hurtful  to  the  great  mass  of  workingmen  now  in  the  country. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  its  regulation? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
("are  to  advance  an  inferior  remedy  when  a  prox)er  remedy  can  be  presented.  If 
20,000,000  people  come  into  this  country  to-morrow,  and  if  every  person  could 
become  a  proaucer,  it  would  undoubtedlv  add  to  and  enhance  the  national  wealth. 
At  the  present  time  it  would  undoubtedly  be  advisable  to  restrict  immigi'ation  to 
those  who  come  into  the  country  bringing  a  small  amount  of  wealth  and  being 
able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  colored  labor  and  non-EngliBh-8i)eaking  labor? — A.  There 
is  none  in  Colorado  to  amount  to  anything. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Haven't  they  imported  some  8,000  into  Pueblo — 
colored  labor? — A.  Yes;  this  was  at  the  Colorado  Iron  Works.  I  had  forgotten 
that  for  the  time  being.  Bnt  that  is  right;  it  is  so.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the 
only  case  where  any  amount  of  colored  labor  exists  in  this  State,  or  where  any 
man  has  been  brought  here  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  place  of  white  labor;  and 
in  so  far  as  that  has  been  tried  in  this  State — ^in  that  instance  it  has  been  hurtful 
to  the  white  labor  of  Ck)lorado.  But  there  is  quite  a  non-Englishnspeaking  x)opu- 
lation  in  Colorado.  There  are  a  good  many  Swedes,  but  they  are  not  non-English- 
speaking,  exactly;  the  most  of  them  are  now  English-speakme^. 

Q.  How  about  the  Italians? — A.  They  are  a  class  by  themselves.  As  a  rule  they 
are  very  clannish  and  don't  take  up  with  the  American  customs.  They  don't 
learn  the  Ismguage  to  any  extent,  but  the  most  of  them  can  talk  it  a  Httle  bit  in 
the  LeadvUle  district.  I  am  more  acquainted  with  them  there  than  anywhere 
else.  As  a  rule  they  work  around  the  smelters,  but  they  are  not  a  dedrable  class 
of  citizens. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  regard  that  class  of  labor  as  being  hurtful 
to  the  best  interests  of  your  State? — A.  It  certainly  is. 

<^.  87, 38,  and  40  can  be  treated  collectively,  as  they  all  relate  to  sufficient  school 
facilities. — A.  The  public-school  facilities  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Colorado  are 
not  only  equal  to  tne  best,  but  confer  upon  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  work- 
ingmen  tluit  kind  of  education  that  will  be  most  conducive  to  their  success  in 
after  life.  Manual-training  schools  have  been  established  in  but  very  few  places 
throughout  Colorado.  There  are  1  or  2  in  Denver,  but  I  don't  know  of  any  others 
in  the  State.  At  the  present  time  it  would  seem  eminently  desirable  that  a  system 
of  manual-training  schools  should  be  established  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  State,  and  there  would  thereby  be  imparted  a  knowledge 
of  handicraft  that  is  sadly  lacking  imder  our  present  system  of  education,  and 
that  would  enable  the  pupil  upon  graduating  from  the  public  school  to  earn  a 
livelihood  along  lines  of  action  that  at  the  present  time  they  are  entirely  ignorant 
vnth  reference  to,  and  therefore  manual-training  schools  are  necessarily  impor- 
tant, and  it  would  seem  to  me  eminently  desirable  to  bring  about  the  enactment 
of  legislation  that  would  establish  one  in  connection  with  each  public  school. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  libraries, reading  rooms,  etc.,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  manual  labor  during  the  day? — A.  In  every  State 
and  city  there  should  be  city  libraries,  free  reading  rooms,  city  reading  rooms, 
lyceums,  and  everything  of  that  kind  maintained  and  supported  by  the  State  or 
city  for  the  purpose  of  giving  education  and  training  to  those  who  are  unable  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  in  these  lines.   . 

Q.  You  have  no  such  schools  supported  by  the  State? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  As  to  convict  labor. — ^A.  That  is  quite  an  important  item.  Convict  labor  is 
a  subject  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  organized  labor  in  this  State  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  Colorado,  and  it  is  a  vexQd  question.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
determine  what  disposition  had  best  be  made  of  it.  But  I  think  the  general  con- 
census of  opinion  in  this  State  is  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  convict  labor;  in 
favor  of  the  employment  of  it  ui)on  public  works— State  works,  and  in  a  maimer 
that  won't  i)ermit  its  product  to  come  into  competition  with  the  product  of  free 
labor,  and  that  will  distribute  the  product  of  the  handicraft  of  convict  labor 
throughout  the  different  State  institutions^  and  in  work  upon  such  public  works 
as  otherwise  would  not  be  carried  forward  at  all.  And  the  general  sentimerit,  in 
my  judgment,  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  contracting  or  farming  out  of  convict 
labor  in  connection  with  complicated  machinery. 

Q.  What  are  they  employed  at  now? — A.  A  part  of  th^n  are  employed  ux)onthe 
State  road  near  Canon  City  and  a  part  of  them  employed  at  various  avocations 
'  around  the  penitentiary,  in  boiler  shops,  blacksmith  shops,  and  different  places  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  those  articles  which  will  not  be  sold  in  the  general 
market  at  all,  but  used  by  the  convicts  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  getting  stone 
in  the  stone  quarry,  and  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  buildings  in  connection 
with  the  penitentiary.  In  fact,  there  is  none  of  the  labor  used  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  compote  with  the  employment  of  other  labor. 
Not  leased? — A.  No. 

None  of  them  employed  in  the  mines?— A.  Not  one. 

Have  you  any  further  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  this  system? — ^A. 
I  don't  know  that  I  have.  We  have  a  law  in  this  State  upon  that  subject  that 
makes  it  pretty  fair.  It  makes  it  necessary  for  the  warden  to  employ  the  convicts 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  compete  with  other  labor. 

Q.  You  believe  that  is  a  very  satisfactory  solution  of  it? — A.  I  do. 
.    Q.  ^y  Representative  Bell.)  For  instance,  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  build- 
ing a  State  irrigation  canal,  but  capital  would  not  go  into  it  because  of  the  small 
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possibility  of  profit,  and  snch  a  canal  wonld  enable  nnmerons  persons  to  bnild 
homes  and  irrigate  lands,  wonld  yon  call  that  a  fit  object  npon  which  to  employ 
convict  labor? — A.  Tes;  and  even  if  it  was  a  vocation  that  capital  wonld  engage 
in,  if  the  State  conld  emplov  that  labor  profitablv  in  a  manner  that  wonld  be  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  the  x)eople  of  the  whole  State,  the  employment  of  con- 
vict labor  along  those  lines  wonld  be  in  keeping  with  my  views  upon  that  snbject. 
But  I  shonld  certainly  be  opposed  to  the  contracting  of  or  farming  ont  of  that 
labor  in  any  manner  that  would  enable  its  products  to  come  into  comi)etition 
with  the  product  of  honest  labor. 

'After  a  recess  the  examination  of  Mr.  Smith  was  resumed  as  follows:]) 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  ever  heard  of  nonunion  men  having  such 
fear  of  union  men  that  they  would  not  freely  express  opinions  to  nonunion 
employers? — ^A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  nonunion  men  of  Colorado  are  terrorized  by  a  fear 
of  the  umon  men?— -A.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  they  would  express  themselves 
freely  to  nonunion  employers.    All  the  employers  are  nonunion,  in  fact. 

Q.  Does  or  does  not  the  union  have  the  effect  of  holding  up  the  wa^es  of  that 
labor  which  bears  none  of  the  burdens  and  resjponsibility  of  organization? — A.  It 
certainly  does  help  to  stimulate  the  price  of  all  labor. 

Q.  You,  think,  then  nonunion  men  profit  by  labor  organization,  though  taking 
no  part  in  it?— A.  They  most  assuredly  do. 

Q.  Have  you  anvthing  to  say  with  regard  to  that? — ^A.  All  that  I  have  to  say  in 
-regard  to  that  is  this,  that  it  is  rather  contemptible  upon  the  part  of  employees 
to  refuse  to  participate  in  the  organization  vmile  at  the  same  time  deriving  a 
certain  amount  of  benefit  from  the  organization. 

Q.  You  spoke  this  morning  of  unskilled  labor.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  there 
is,  properly  speaking,  anv  such  thing  as  unskilled  labor. — A.  What  I  understood, 
when  I  spoke  of  unsRilled  labor,  was  that  character  of  labor  that  does  not  require 
experience  in  order  to  perform  it  with  a  degree  of  efficiency  that  will  enable  it  to 
give  the  satisfaction  desired  by  the  employer;  for  instance,  pushing  a  wheelbarrow. 

Q.  Is  not  a  certain  degree  of  skill  required  in  the  commonest  kind  of  labor  to 
render  sati6faction?->A.  Not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  skilled  and  unskilled 
are  used.  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  strength  to  push  a  wheelbarrow,  and 
it  requires  a  certain  amount  of  skill  to  manage  a  furnace  so  that- it  will  not  bum 
out. 

Q.  Is  the  distinction  between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  determined  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  necessary  to  learn  a  trade  or  not  learn  a  trade?— A.  Not  necessarily  to 
learn  aJtrade;  but  skilled  laborers  are  those  who  have  had  a  sufficient  experience 
in  the  character  of  work  in  order  to  do  it  efficiently. 

Q.  After  laborers  have  been  working  on  the  street  for  a  time,  would  you  call 
that  skilled  labor?  What  is  your  opinion  on  such  work  as  that?— A.  Yes;  it  would 
undoubtedly  require  a  certain  amount  of  experience  to  perform  the  work  to  a 
better  advantage  than  a  new  beginner. 

Q.  You  stated  this  morning  that  you  favored  a  system  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion which  would  practically  have  the  effect  of  fixing  wages  by  law?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  orKanized  workers  of  Colorado  are  in  favor  of  such 
a  system  as  that? — ^A.  In  my  judnnent  they  are;  that  is,  en  masse — as  a  whole. 

O.  You  did  say  this  morning  that  you  l>elieved  your  wage  in  Colorado  was  a 
little  higher  than  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  but  you  did  not  sx>ecify. 
Could  you  say  something  about  wages  in  the  mines  of  Colorado,  as  to  what  they 
are? — ^A.  Yes;  the  wages  here  run  from  $2.50  to  $3,  and  in  some  cases,  where  the 
men  work  under  particularly  disagreeable  conditions,  they  receive  $3.50.  You 
might  say  from  $2.50  to  $3.50,  although  there  is  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  employees  that  get  $3.50,  except  in  \he  wet  mines  and  places  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  wet  mines? — ^A.  Water  dripping  down  on  them. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  coal  mines? — A.  I  don't  know,  i  am  speaMng  of  metallif- 
erous mines.    The  coal  miners  usually  work  by  the  ton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  earnings? — ^A.  I  have  heard  various 
statements  in  reference  to  them,  but  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  them.  I  might 
have  knowledge  based  upon  what  some  of  them  told  me,  if  that  is  permissible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  As  to  the  official  reports  of  the  State;  as  to  your 
knowledge  derived  from  the  reports? — A.  I  don't  Imow  about  that.  I  talked  with 
some  of  tnem  as  to  the  rate  of  wages.  I  don't  think  the  rate  of  wages  is  included , 
in  the  report  of  the  mining  inspector.  At  all  events,  several  of  them  told  me  that 
during  the  last  6  months,  since  January,  that  they  were  only  able  to  work  5,  6,  or 
7  days  in  the  month,  and  that  their  wages  some  months  had  been  down  as  low  as 
$20;  and  one  man  told  me  that  for  several  months  he  had  had  only  5  or  &  days' 
work  per  month;  he  told  me  that  when  they  worked  steadily  sometimes  they  made 
aa  high  as  $80  or  $90  per  month. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Speaking  abont  the  S-honr  law;  is  that  law  modeled 
after  the  Utah  law,  that  has  been  declared  constitutional? — ^A.  It  is  an  absolute 
copy  of  it. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  if  yon  believe  the  organized  labor  of  Colorado  is  in 
favor  of  further  restriction  of  immigration? — ^A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is. 

Q.  And  if  the  commission  made  a  reconmiendation  looking  toward  further 
restriction  of  immigration  it  would  be  apt  to  have  the  moral  suppoi*t  of  Colorado? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Take  up  the  second  x>art  on  page  7,  with  reference  to 
the  comparative  earnings  of  investments  in  mining  as  compared  with  banking, 
real  estate,  railroads,  etc. — A.  Well,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  have  reason  to  believe  the 
profits  accruing  from  investment  in  mining  will  compare  very  favorably  with 
mvestments  in  other  lines  of  industrv.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  as  a 
whole  the  profits  accruing  to  those  having  investments  in  mining  are  greater 
than  those  Laving  investments  in  the  other  industries  mentioned. 

I  know  of  no  restrictive  legislation  on  the  capital  employed  in  mining  that  has 
been  enacted  in  these  Western  States,  Colorado  in  particular,  that  has  done  the 
industrv  any  inj^ustice  or  that  has  prevented  it  from  its  legitimateand  just  returns. 
All  of  the  laws  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  so  far  as  I  know  or  believe,  that  have  been 
enacted  in  reference  to  mining,  in  reference  to  securing  better  sanitary  conditions 
around  the  mines,  etc. ,  have  been  bk'ought  about  i^or  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting 
the  health  of  the  employees  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  accidents  and  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  conditions  generaiily  for  both  employer  and  employee 
better  tnan  they  would  be  in  the  absence  of  such  legislation  or  in  the  absence  of 
such  restrictions. 

Q.  Taxation. — A.  The  taxation  upon  mining  property  in  this  State  is  upon  the 
net  output  and  upon  nothing  else. 

Q.  There  is  no  taxation  for  buildings,  improvements,  etc.? — ^A.  Not  so  far  as 
the  net  output  is  concerned.  There  is  a  tax  upon  the  buildings  and  machinery, 
but  so  far  as  the  mine  itself  is  concerned  there  is  no  taxation  upon  anything 
except  the  output. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  mine  is  taxed  for  the 
GK>vemment  price — ^not  taking  the  value  of  the  mine  but  the  value  of  the  land  at 
about  the  Government  price— about  $1.25  per  acre?— A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  There  is  a  nominal  tax  ux)on  the  ground. — ^A.  Perhaps  there  is,  but  I  don't, 
know  for  certain.  But  the  mine  itself  is  taxed  in  so  far  as  the  product  is 
concerned. 

Q.  That  is,  the  value  of  it  beyond  the  Government  price  paid  to  the  land 
board? — A.  Yes;  the  value  of  the  output*  As  to  any  suggestions  I  would  make 
for  the  modification  of  the  tax  methods,  State  and  local,  it  would  seem  to  me  a 

Eroi)er  thin^  to  impose  taxes  upon  mines  proportionate  to  the  royalty  obtained 
rom  the  mme  under  lease;  in  other  words,  something  like  the  amount  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  operation  and  over  and  above  the  return  upon  the  investment 
in  the  mine  would  be  the  amount  that  ought  to  accrue  to  the  State.  That  is  taxa- 
tion along  the  lines  of  the  single  tax,  in  fact,  the  proportion  to  the  State  of  the 
unearned  increment. 

Q.  How  would  that  operate  in  cases  where  there  has  never  been  a  royalty; 
where  it  has  been  a  failure? — A.  There  would  be  no  tax. 

Q.  And  nothing  to  pay  for  bearing  the  burdens? — A.  Well,  if  it  became  pro- 
ductive there  would  he  a  certain  allowance  made  for  the  expenses  incurred  prior 
to  that  time. 

Q.  But  if  it  never  became  productive? — A.  Well,  if  it  nevei  became  productive 
then  of  course  there  would  l^e  no  tax. 

Q.  And  any  one  who  put  their  money  into  it  should  stand  the  loss? — ^A.  Well, 
the  taxation  along  those  lines  would  never  come  up  to  the  unearned  increment, 
and  under  the  existing  conditions  the  losses  are  usually  sustained  by  the  lessees 
anyway. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  If  a  company  should  invest  their  money  in  a  plant 
in  which  mineral  would  not  be  developed  in  paying  quantities  they  would  lose 
the  money  that  they  put  into  it;  they  would  have  to  bear  this  loss  themselves, 
would  they  not?— A.  They  would. 

Q.  Take  up  49;  discriminations  in  freight  rates. — A.  There  has  been  here  in  this 
State  a  great  deal  of  discrimination  in  freight  rates,  and  the  effect  which  it  has 
had  upon  the  earning  capacity  of  labor  has  unquestionably  been  hurtful,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  discrimination  against  certain  towns  and  against  certain  industries  and 
in  favor  of  others.  The  general  effect  of  it  has  been  to  give  some  advantage  to 
some  and  place  others  to*  a  corresponding  disadvantage  as  compared  with  this 
discrimination;  the  effect  has  been  very  disastrous  upon  many  of  the  industries 
such  as  have  been  especially  discriminated  against. 
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Q.  WotQd  yon  care  to  point  ont  any  instances  in  which  discrimination  has  been 
practiced  as  between  individnal  producers  themselves  by  the  railroads? — A.  Yes, 
that  has  come  to  my  knowledge  by  information;  not  by  absolute  knowledge, 
because  I  never  looked  it  up.  Several  dealers  in  Leadville  informed  me  personaUy 
that  goods  have  been  shipped  from  California  to  Denver  at  a  lower  price  than  to 
Leadville.  One  dealer  told  me  carload  lots  were  shipped  to  Denver  at  $14  per  car 
less  than  to  Leadville. 

Q.  While  Leadville  is  the  shortest  haul?— A.  Yes,  by  considerable. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  discriminations  as  between  producers  of  minerals 
on  the  ptui;  of  transportation  companies? — A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  it  frequently 
along  these  lines.  I  have  heard  from  dealers  in  the  Leadville  district  that  thev 
were  discriminated  against  as  compared  with  shipments  from  Montana  and  Utah 
and  other  point-s;  that  thev  were  charged  more  for  shipping  a  short  distance  than 
the  others  would  pay  for  shipping  distences  several  times  as  great.  I  have  heard 
frequent  complaints  along  those  Tines. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  si)ecial  rates  being  given  to  producers  within 
the  same  distance  and  to  the  same  market  points? — ^A.  I  have  no  positive  knowl- 
edge, but  I  have  frequently  heard  the  statement  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  heard  that  the  smelter  trust  enjoys  any 
advantages  over  the  independent  smelters  in  that  respect? — ^A.  I  have  heard  that 
statement  made  frequently. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  closing  of  mines;  No.  5.— A.  The  closing  of 
mines  is  frequently  induced  by  different  causes.  In  1B03,  when  the  great  slump 
in  silver  came,  almost  every  mine  in  the  entire  State  was  closed  for  the  time 
bein^,  and  some  of  them  never  opened;  but  at  the  present  time,  with  the  increased 
facilities  for  production  and  various  other  causes,  most  of  them  have  gotten  upon 
the  list  of  producers  again.  Of  course  mines  are  sometimes  closed  because  there 
is  the  hope  in  the  minds  of  the  owners  that  after  a  time  the  product  will  be  more 
valuable  than  at  the  present  time,  and  also  upon  the  ground  of  labor  troubles. 

Q.  Have  you  any  large  combinations  of  capital  engaged  in  mining  coal  or  ore  in 
your  State? — ^A.  Yes;  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  Are  any  of  these  smaller  affairs  closed  down  by  reason  of  forced  competition 
witn  this  combination? — A.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  it  is  deemed  advan- 
tageous by  such  combination  or  trust,  or  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  designated, 
to  close  certain  mines  at  certain  times  on  account  of  the  inability  to  marset  the 
product,  or  because  it  is  more  advantageous  to  work  some  other  mine  in  the  same 
consolidation  at  that  particular  time.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  coal 
mines  are  frequently  closed  down  for  a  short  time  upon  that  account. 

S.  You  are  speakmg  of  the  mines  owned  by  the  trust  or  corporation? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  How  about  the  mines  owned  by  individuals  outside  of  the  combination;  do 
they  find  themselves  unable  to  operate  their  plants  because  of  the  existence  of  this 
combination? — A.  They  undoubtedly  do  at  times  find  themselves  unable  to  operate 
their  plants  on  account  of  the  superior  advantages  obtained  by  those  on  the  mside, 
getting  better  freight  rates,  and  also  through  the  operations  of  company  stores, 
which  enable  them  to  mine  their  product  more  cheaply. 

Q.  The  next  topic  is  51;  concentration  and  consohdation. — A.  Of  course  the 
tendency  of  the  industrial  conditions  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  direction  of  con- 
centration, because  it  enables  the  proprietors  to  control  the  price  of  the  product 
and  to  cheapen  its  production;  in  other  words,  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  investor 
at  both  ends  by  advancing  the  price  and  cheapening  the  cost  of  production.  This 
has  the  general  effect  upon  wages  and  employment  of  decreasing  the  price  of 
wages,  and  tends  to  make  the  conditions  under  which  employees  obtain  employ- 
ment more  difficult;  and  so  far  as  smaller  enterprises  are  concerned,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  eliminate  them;  in  fact,  its  purpose  is  to  destroy  competition  and 
eliminate  the  earnings  of  smaller  enterprises  from  competition.  The  effect  of  con- 
centration on  production  is  undoubtedly  to  have  such  a  complete  control  over 
production  as  to  enable  the  promoters  to  only  produce  that  which  they  can  profit- 
ably find  a  market  for. 

Q.  Take  up  52;  the  le^al  regulation  of  trusts,  etc. — A.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  it  is  undoubtedly  within  the  province  of  the  State  to  control  trusts  and  con- 
trol any  and  all  forms  of  monopoly  as  soon  as  it  becomes  evident  that  they  are 
destructive  of  the  best  interests  or  the  people  of  the  State,  and  if  it  be  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  trusts  are  destructive  to  the  public  interests,  such  rigid  anti- 
trust laws  as  would  best  prevent  the  growth  of  these  corporations  should  be 
enacted  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  inducement  to  invest  is  undoubtedly  the  increased  profits  and  to  secure 
absolute  control  of  production,  and  the  result  I  think  is  to  crush  out  competition 
and  to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  and  methods  as  will  most  effectively  ena- 
ble the  promoters  to  enhance  tneir  profits.    While  I  don't  know  anything  about 
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their  internal  regulations,  I  snpxK)se  they  are  of  snch  a  character  as  to  enable 
their  officers  to  enforce  the  mles  and  regulations  they  may  see  fit  to  adopt. 

Q.  Take  up  54;  present  labor-saving  machinery. — A.  The  effect  of  the  advance 
of  labor-saving  machinery  ou^ht  to  be  to  decrease  the  hours  of  labor  and  to 
decrease  the  prices  of  commodities. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  wages  to  decrease  the  hours  of  labor? — A. 
Increase  the  price  of  labor. 

Q.  Have  you*  anything  further  to  say  on  machinery? — A.  The  real  effect  of 
machinery,  however,  is  to  throw  employees  out  of  employment  and  force  them 
into  the  market  in  competition  with  their  fellow- workmen  to  obtain  employment 
and  to  destrov  the  handicraft  and  the  mechanical  skill  that  characterizes  the 
individual  and  make  the  individual  much  more  dependent  upon  others  and  upon 
the  existing  social  system  than  he  was  prior  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  to 
the  imx)ortant  place  it  has  taken  in  modem  production. 

Q.  Is  it  vour  opinion,  then,  that  machinery  displaces  labor? — A.  It  most  cer- 
tainly displaces  labor. 

Q.  Temporarily  or  permanently? — ^A.  It  does  it  temporarily,  and  in  most  cases 
permanently,  and  makes  the  employee  more  dependent  than  he  was  prior  to  its 
introduction. 

Q.  Turn  to  the  last  part,  with  reference  to  remedial  legislation,  and  glance  over 
that.  We  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  remedial  legislation. — A.  Well,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a  very  rigid  employers'  liability  law 
enacted  in  this  State. 

Q.  Have  you  any  such  law  now  on  the  subject? — ^A.  We  have,  but  it  is  very 
ineffective.  We  have  an  employers'  liability  law,  but  it  does  not  make  the 
employer  liable  for  an  injury  incurred  through  the  negligence  of  a  coemployee. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  sanitarj'  and  personal-safety  laws? — A.  As  to 
sanijary  and  personal  safety  laws,  I  think  around  the  most  of  the  mines  they  are 
very  good,  so  far  as  I  know.  And  the  mine-inspection  laws  provide  many  safe- 
guard for  the  protection  of  the  employees.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  check- 
weighman  laws  around  coal  mines. 

Q.  As  to  the  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children. — A.  I  think  the  law 
upon  that  subject  is  ouite  stringent,  and  I  do  not  know  as  any  new  legislation 
would  be  necessary.  The  school  law  in  this  State  is  compulsory  for  at  least  14 
weeks  in  the  year,  although  I  don't  know  of  any  officer  who  is  intrusted  with  its 
enforcement;  I  don't  think  there  is  any,  consequently  it  is  not  enforced  as  well  as 
it  Hliould  be.  A  law  was  passed  by  the  last  legislature  known  as  the  antiscrip  law, 
which  means  to  prevent  companies  from  payment  of  any  part  of  their  obliga- 
tions in  scrip,  and  compels  payment  in  legal  tender.  The  laws  in  reference  to 
arbitration  in  this  State  are  very  ineffective.  They  almost  might  as  well  not  exist 
at  all,  except  in  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  board  of  arbitration  influences  public 
sentiment.  In  my  opinion  there  ought  to  be  a  rigid  compulsory  arbitration  law 
enacted,  authorizing  the  State  board  of  arbitration  to  take  cognizance  of  all  dif- 
ficulties arising  between  employer  and  employee  where  10  or  more  men  are 
affected,  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  both  sides  of  the  controversy;  take 
all  the  evidence  and  get  all  the  facts  that  will  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  deter- 
mination, and  to  enforce  the  conclusion  arrived  at. 

Q.  If  that  would  operate  well  in  your  State  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  operate  well  in  every  other  State? — A.  I  don't  see  as  there  is. 

Q.  That  being  true,  you  think  the  adoption  of  that  policy  in  each  of  the  States 
would  virtually  be  a  solution  of  the  labor  difficulty;  it  would  settle  the  labor 
question? — A    Yes. 

Q.  You  have  already  stated,  or  admitted  rather,  that  differences  between 
employer  and  employee  fixed  in  that  maimer  would  be  tantamount  to  fixing  wages 
by  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  express  the  belief  that  the  organized  workingmen  in  your  State 
would  approve  of  it? — A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

(^.  Sixty-eight;  convict-labor  law.— A.  The  law  of  the  State  of  Colorado  is  very 
Hiitisfactory  upon  the  point  of  convict  labor. 

Q.  Sixty-nine;  uniformity  of  mining  legislation,  etc. — A.  I  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  secure  uniformity  of  mining  legislation  in  the  several  States,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  done. 

Q.  Seventy;  suggestions  for  remedial  legislation. — ^A.  I  think  the  compulsory 
ar))itration  law  that  we  have  just  referred  to  would  go  farther  than  all  other 
remedies  that  could  be  suggested  combined;  because  it  will  place  disputes  of  that 
character  really  upon  a  par  with  any  and  evei*y  character  of  disputes  between 
individuals  who  go  to  make  up  society.  It  will  prevent  them  from  fighting  it  out 
and  compel  them  to  submit  it  to  a  fairly  constituted  tribunal. 
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Q.  f  By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  stated  that  you  had  employers'  liability  laws,  but 
that  tne^  were  not  effective  because  they  did  not  make  the  proprietors  liable  for 
the  negligence  of  fellow-servants.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  you  have  no  laws  in 
this  State— that  you  have  no  statute  law. — ^A.  Yes,  we  have  a  law  of  that  kind. 
I  was  looking  the  matter  up  2  or  8  weeks  ago.  We  have  an  employers'  liability 
law,  but  it  does  not  have  an^  effect  upon  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant.  The 
individual  becomes  responsible  when  he  enters  the  employ  of  the  company.  I 
know  there  have  been  several  measures  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
employer  responsible,  but  they  have  not  succeeded. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  improvement  over  the  common-law  practice  in  regard  to 
that? — ^A.  There  may  be  one  or  two  other  points  which  I  have  not  enumerated. 
At  all  events  it  does  not  do  that. 

Q.  Has  the  organized  labor  of  Colorado  attempted  to  secure  legislation  making 
the  proprietors  liable  for  the  nepfligence  of  fellow-servants  in  case  of  accident? — 
A.  There  have  been  measures  introduced  in  the  legislature  two  or  three  times, 
but  without  any  effect. 

(j.  You  have  not  been  influential  enough  to  secure  a  law  of  that  kind? — A.  It 
might  have  been  done  last  winter,  but  there  were  so  many  other  things  that  it 
did  not  get  through. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchpord.)  Under  that  law,  does  it  not  practically  exempt  the 
employer  from  liabilities  in  all  cases  where  two  or  more  persons  are  employed  or 
working  together? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  As  against  the  negligence  of  each  other? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  is  it  possible  for  accidents  to  occur  in  a  mine  in  any  other  way? — A. 
There  might  be  cavings  in  a  mine  or  something  of  that  kind,  not  directly  trace- 
able to  any  negligence  of  any  employee. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  would  it  be  about  defective  machinery 
put  in  by  the  owner? — A.  That  could  hardly  be  called  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  employee,  particularly  if  the  employee  might  have — ^as  I  have  heard  of 
instances — called  attention  of  the  management  to  the  fact  that  the  machinery 
was  defective. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Do  you  believe  such  laws  are  just  and  equitable  to 
all  parties;  I  mean  such  laws  as  you  have  referred  to,  that  would  make  the 
emjuoyer  responsible  to  the  employee? — A.  They  hold  that  the  fellow-servant  is 
responsible  instead  of  the  employer  in  the  case  of  an  accident.  I  think  it  is  the 
height  of  injustice.  I  dont  think  that  he  should  be  held  responsible.  I  think 
the  employer  should  be  held  resiK)nsible  for  an  accident  occurring  to  one  employee 
througn  the  negligence  of  anotiier  employee. 

Q.  That  part  is  understood,  but  as  it  is  at  present  if  the  employer  is  to  be 
exempt  from  damages  and  the  resx>onsibility  shall  be  transferred  to  the  fellow- 
servant,  do  you  believe  that  the  man  who  loses  his  life  or  is  injured  because  of 
the  supposed  negligence  of  the  fellow-servant  should  be  consulted  before  the 
fellow-servant  is  placed  at  work  with  him? — ^A.  Yes;  he  most  assuredly  should 
be  if  he  has  to  be  held  responsible  for  it. 

Q.  As  it  stands  at  present,  it  simply  means  that  a  man  shall  perform  his  work 
with  anyone  that  the  comx)any  sees  fit  to  send  with  him? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whether  he  is  a  practical  man  or  not? — A.  Yes;  he  has  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  except  as  he  quits. 

Q.  He  has  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  there  is  no  one  responsible  for  it  except 
the  i)arty  sent  to  work  with  him  and  upon  whose  action  his  life  depends? — A.  Yes, 
that  is  it. 


Denver,  Colo.,  July  is,  isoo. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  HAAAY  A.  LEE, 

Commiaaioner  of  Mines,  Colorado. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  session.  Representative  Bell  presiding, 
Mr.  Harry  A.  Lee  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  being  followed: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Will  you  kindly  state  your  full  name,  address,  and 
present  occupation? — A.  Harry  A.  Lee;  commissioner  of  mines  is  my  present 
title;  address.  State  Capitol  building. 

S.  And  your  residence? — A.  My  home  address  is  1255  Lafayette  street,  Denver. 
.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  position? — A,  I  am  on  my  fifth  year. 
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Have  yon  a  force  of  sabordinate  inspectors  nnder  yon? — ^A.  I  have  two. 
Two  for  the  whole  State  of  Colorado?— A.  Yes. 

How  many  mines  have  yon  to  inspect  in  the  State? — A.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  aronnd  yet,  so  it  is  pretty  hard  to  state. 

Q.  Never  been  able  to  get  aronnd  yet? — ^A.  There  is  enongh  work  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  district  alone  to  keep  all  of  ns  at  work  constantly. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  yonr  force  is  adeqnate  to  properly  inspect  the  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  As  a  resnlt  the  men,  I  presume,  are  compelled  to  work  in  bad  air,  in  some 
cases,  are  they  not? — ^A.  In  some  cases  they  are.  I  might  say  in  that  connection 
that  onr  best  ventilated  mines  are  the  mines  operated  by  the  large  companies;  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  onr  department  c:>mes  from  the  lessees,  the  men 
who  are  worMng  for  themselves,  and  for  that  reason  often  refuse  to  permit  official 
interference — the  old  miners  that  claim  the  right  to  destroy  their  hves  with  that 
work  if  they  desire. 

Q.  But  would  not  do  that  for  anyone  else? — ^A.  Not  one  minute. 

Q.  What  were  you  engaged  in  prior  to  the  time  of  your  api>ointment  as  mine 
inspector? — A.  Just  prior  to  that  I  was  in  charge  of*  a  lot  of  the  big  mines  in 
Leadville.  I  believe  we  had  about  eleven  hundred  men  on  our  roll  at  the  time  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  properties  there. 

Q.  Is  there  any  probability  of  your  force  being  increased  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  your  State? — ^A.  Well,  I  hope  so.  I  believe  the  completing  of  a 
department  like  the  one  we  have  here  must  oe  considered  sooner  or  later.  It  has 
been  turned  down  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  action  of  our  general  assemblies. 
The  greatest  trouble  we  have  had  heretofore  has  been  the  fact  that  the  represent- 
atives coming  from  agricultural  and  horticultural  districts  all  hang  together  with 
the  representatives  coming  from  the  centers  where  the  State  institutions  are,  and 
our  mining  men  as  a  rule  become  sta^ated.  The  hardest  committee  to  get 
together  in  the  legislature  is  the  committee  on  mines  and  mining.  Why  it  is  I 
don't  know,  but  I  kao-w  from  my  own  experience  that  it  is  so.  I  managed  during 
the  last  general  assembly,  out  of  a  joint  committee  of  twenty,  after  drumming 
them  up  for  three  days  to  get  nine  together,  and  that  is  the  largest  number  I 
believe  we  ever  did  get  together. 

Q.  How  lon^  were  you  engaged  in  the  business  of  managing  mines? — ^A.  I  have 
been  engaged  m  that  business  the  most  of  the  time  for  l^  years  in  this  State,  in 
various  sections. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  in  mine  management  or  mining  industry  at  the  pres- 
ent time? — ^A.  No.  I  should  qualify  that  a  little.  I  have  some  mining  interests, 
but  at  the  present  time  they  are,  and  have  been  for  some  time,  dead,  or  at  least 
resting. 

Q.  Take  up  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  and  glance  over  the  questions  of  part 
1. — A.  I  dont  believe  there  is  anything  in  the  first  5  that  I  can  say  anjrthing 
about.  I  know  nothing  of  the  trade  unions,  either  as  to  their  organization  or 
how  they  operate  or  just  how  strong  they  are. 

Q.  Number  6,  enumeration  of  the  several  causes  leading  up  to  strikes? — A.  I 
should  answer  that  by  saying,  agitation  in  the  main.  I  am  speaking  now  par- 
ticularly from  the  standpoint  of  metalliferous  mines.  That  is  about  all  I  have 
been  connected  with. 

Q.  You  have  had  strikes  in  that  branch  of  the  industry,  have  you  not? — ^A.  Y'es. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  against  reductions  in  wages? — ^A.  We  had  strikes 
against  reduction  in  1893  in  Leadville,  at  the  time  of  the  crash  there. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  for  increased  wages  since? — ^A.  I  have  not  been 
connected  with  the  mines  since  the  strikes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  since  then,  that  you  can  remember  of,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  laboring  man;  any  strikes  coming  under 
your  supervision  as  inspector  of  mines? — A.  No;  not  under  my  supervision. 

Q.  Then  the  only  strike  you  can  point  directly  to  is  the  strike  against  reduc- 
tion of  wages? — A.  Well,  we  might  call  that  a  strike.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  in 
silver  in  1893  a  number  of  the  large  mines  in  Leadville  found  it  impossible  to 
bring  the  balance  out  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  after  paying  the  wages. 
There  was  a  strike  against  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  wages,  and  considerable 
agitation  against  a  compromise  or  settlement.  It  finallv  resulted  in  an  agree- 
ment between  the  mine  managers  and  the  different  labor  organizations  on  a 
reduction  of  from  $3  per  day  to  $2.50  per  day  for  the  miner  until  the  market  price 
of  silver  was  $0.8250,  since  which  time  the  market  price  of  silver  has  never  reached 
that  point.  At  that  time  there  was  considerable  agitation  against  accepting  the 
scale,  but  they  prevailed,  and  the  mines  were  operated  under  that  basis,  and  in 
time  it  all  settled  down.  The  next  trouble  came  up  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district 
when  they  made  a  strike  for  a  reduction  of  hours.    That  resulted  in  almost  civil 
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war  in  the  State,  and  a  yictory  for  the  miners.  The  next  strike  was  in  Leadville, 
a  strike  by  tiie  miners*  onion,  demanding  that  all  men  underRronnd  should  be 
paid  the  same  rate  of  w^es.  The  management  of  the  property  held  that  a  miner 
was  in  a  great  sense  skilied  labor  and  should  be  paid  more  than  the  so-called 
trammer  or  man  who  did  the  shoveling  and  pnshed  the  car,  and  that  is  where 
the  strike  started,  and  eventually  ended  in  a  great  strike  and  a  great  loss  to  the 
State  and  everyone  connected  with  it. 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  first  strike,  the  first  stages  of  that  strike — I  understand 
the  nature  of  it,  as  explained  by  you,  was  the  fear  of  a  reduction  in  wages? — ^A. 
No;  it  was  a  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages  for  the  trammers,  for  the  same 
amount  that  the  miners  were  getting,  which  was  denied. 

Q.  You  made  mention  of  a  reduction  in  wfu^es  back  in  1893.  The  first  stages  of 
that  strike  were  what?— A.  You  could  hardly  call  that  a  strike.  As  I  stated, 
when  silver  dropped  to  60  cents  we  simply  closed  the  mines.  Then  it  resulted  in 
our  offering  the  men  |@.50  per  day,  instead  of  |8,  which  they  had  been  getting, 
until  silver  should  reach  85  cents.  They  refused  that  at  first,  and  we  fimuly  com- 
promised at  82|  cents — as  soon  as  the  market  price  of  silver  was  82i  cents.  Now, 
there  is  one  point  about  that  that  might  be  mentioned.  After  the  winning  of  the 
strike  in  Leadville,  that  is,  to  pay  $3  men  $2.50,  a  great  many  miners  left  there, 
left  the  Leadville  camp  and  went  to  Cripple  Creek.  Whenever  the  mines  in 
Leadville  could  nossibly  afford  it  and  were  able  to  pay  their  miners  $8  per  day, 
there  was  no  strike  for  restoration,  no  demand  made  for  restoration;  it  was  made 
voluntarily  upon  the  part  of  the  operators,  because  they  found  it  necessary  to  do 
it  in  order  to  keep  skuled  labor.  They  raised  the  wages  of  the  miners,  restored 
the  old  wage  scale,  just  as  soon  as  they  were  possibly  aole  to  do  so  throughout  the 
mines;  but  the  wages  of  the  trammers,  the  laborers  you  might  say,  remained  as 
they  were,  and  that  led  up  to  the  final  Leadville  strike,  because  the  unions  de- 
manded that  these  men  be  paid  the  same  as  the  skilled  labor. 

Q.  If  the  operators  of  Leadville  could  afford  to  pay  $8  per  day,  after  making  the 
compromise  of  $2.50,  could  they  not  as  well  afford  to  pay  it  then,  even  though 
their  miners  remained  there  and  were  not  compelled  to  find  employment  else- 
where at  better  wa^es?  The  point  I  want  to  bring  out  plainly  is:  What  had  the 
fact  to  do  with  the  mcrease  of  wages  in  Leadville  that  miners  could  get  employ- 
ment elsewhere? — ^A.  If  I  understand  your  question  rightly,  you  want  to  know 
why  they  increased  the  wagjes  voluntarily? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  As  I  stated,  it  was  in  order  to  keep  skilled  labor. 

Q,  Then  why  did  they  reduce  it?— A.  Because  they  were  compelled  by  the  fall 
in  silver  to  do  so. 

Did  the  conditions  change? — ^A.  Yes. 

Why  did  the  price  of  wages  not  change? — ^A.  They  did  change  right  along. 
But  you  have  stated  that  the  cause  of  the  change  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the' men  of  Leadville  were  able  to  find  better  wages  in  another  field,  and  left 
Leadville? — A.  Yes,  many  of  them  did. 

Q.  And  that  the  Leadville  managers  raised  the  price  of  wages  as  an  inducement 
to  Keep  them  there? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  that  was  it,  then  why  not  have  raised  the  wages  simultaneously  with  the 
advance  in  price;  can  you  explain  that? 

Q.  fBy  Representative  Bell.)  What  Mr.  Ratchford  suggests  is  this:  You  say 
that  tne  operators  were  compelled  to  reduce  the  wages  to  $2.50  by  reason  of  the 
great  fall  of  silver;  you  follow  that  by  saying  that  many  of  the  skilled  men  were 
not  willing  to  work  for  that  and  being  able  to  find  a  better  wage  in  Cripple  Creek 
went  there;  then  you  say  that  the  operators  at  Leadville  were  comx>ellea  to  raise 
the  wage  in  order  to  get  skilled  men.  Now  Mr.  Ratchford  asks  you,  if  they  were 
compelled  to  raise  the  wage  in  order  to  get  skilled  men,  did  the  fall  in  silver  really 
require  them  to  reduce  the  wages? — ^A.  Yes,  at  that  time  it  did.  I  believe  now  I 
understand  the  question.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  crash  in  1893  the  mine  operaticms 
had  been  conducted  along  certain  lines;  we  had  certain  economical  conditions 
that  entered  into  mining  at  certain  places  for  several  years;  there  was  so  much 
for  transxx>rtation  of  ores,  so  much  for  treatment,  and  when  the  drop  in  silver 
took  place  in  1893  to  60  cents,  there  was  a  readjustment  all  along  the  line. 

Q.  At  the  time  they  started  to  work  at  reduced  wages,  $2.r)0,  the  readjustment 
had  not  been  made  as  fully  as  it  was  made  later  when  new  contrat'ts  were  entered 
into  and  new  rates  made.  It  made  a  reduction  all  along  the  line  and  when  it  was 
raised  it  was  raised  volimtarily.  It  was  not  taken  as  voluntary,  however,  but  to 
keep  the  skilled  labor,  and  upon  the  ground  that  they  could  afford  it  at  that  time, 
but  at  the  time  of  the  reduction  they  could  not  afford  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  have  understood,  and  I  believe  justly  so,  that  you 
stated  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  advance  of  $2.50  to  $3  per  day  the  fact  that  the 
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skilled  men  were  leaving  Leadville?— A.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
case. 

Q.  Now,  then,  if  the  companies  conld  afford  to  raise  wages  nnder  that  condi- 
tion, conld  they  not  afford  to  raise  them  even  thongh  these  men  had  not  left 
Leadville? — A.  Yes,  after  the  new  condition  of  affairs  came  around  they  conld; 
prior  to  that,  no. 

O.  Conld  thev  do  it  at  the  same  time  it  took  place  if  these  men  had  remained 
in  Leadville? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe,  as  a  business  proposition,  it  was  policy  for  them  to  Increase 
wagps  there  in  order  to  keep  skilled  men? — ^A.  After  the  readjustment,  yes.  1 
was  handling  at  that  time  at  one  place  an  average  of  8,900  tons  per  dav  at  a  profit 
of  SO  cents.  With  the  closest  margin  we  could  handle  that  we  could  not  pay  $3 
per  day,  but  we  got  contracts  whereby  we  got  a  little  less  freight  rate  and  a  little 
less  for  treatment,  and  it  immediately  went  back  to  the  labor;  but  prior  to  that 
it  would  simply  mean  a  loss  of  from  7  to  0  cents  on  every  ton  of  it  we  touched. 

9.  That  readjustment  enabled  the  mining  companies  to  pay  that  advanced 
price? — A.  Yes. 

(2-  If  that  be  the  case,  that  the  readjustment  enabled  them  to  pay  the  advanced 
price  and  they  were  willing  to  pay  it,  then  the  payment  of  it  was  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  men  were  migrating  to  other  distncts? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

S.  You  think  that  is  the  chief  cause? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  the  chief  cause. 
.  Then  if  the  men  had  not  migrated  to  the  other  district  they  would  have 
received  this  additional  50  cents  per  day? — ^A.  No,  because  they  were  not  worth  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  stated  that  in  the  main  the  cause  of  the  strikes 
has  been  the  a^tator.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  had  it  in  your  mind  to 
speak  disparaginglv  of  the  so-called  agitator? — ^A.  My  exx)erience  has  been  such 
from  early  life.    1  have  very  little  sympathy  with  him. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  nearly  all  social,  political,  and  religious  reforms 
have  not  been  brought  about  by  agitators — ^men  who  have  stepped  out  from  other 
places  and  whom  those  derelict  in  their  duty  brand  as  pernicious  agitators? — A. 
Yes,  that  is  largely  so;  but  I  think  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  industrial 
question  and  other  questions. 

O.  Were  these  men  put  forward  as  the  representatives  of  these  organizations? 
Did  thev  speak  by  authority,  these  men  whom  you  call  a^tators? — ^A.  Yes,  I  guess 
they  did.  They  represented  their  organizations  and  their  organizations  followed 
them  in  the  compromise  that  was  finally  made. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  spoke  of  the  men  migrating  to  Cripple 
Creek.  What  was  the  condition  at  that  time  in  Cripple  Creek  that  enabled  mine 
owners  in  that  camp  to  x)ay  $3  when  you  could  pay  $2.50? — ^A.  It  was  their  product 
that  enabled  them  to  do  it. 

Q.  What  was  their  product? — A.  GK)ld. 

Q.  And  yours  was  silver? — ^A.  Yes.  I  may  say  in  that  connection  that  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  go  on  record  about  this  matter.  At  the  time  of  the  starting, 
you  may  say,  of  the  Leadville  strike,  I  went  to  Leadville  and  interviewed  some  300 
or  400  men  as  to  their  desire  to  strike,  or  not  to  strike.  Out  of  this  400  men  there  were 
less  than  3  per  cent  not  in  favor  of  going  right  back  to  work  and  not  having  a  strike. 
That  was  less  than  3  out  of  100  in  favor  of  the  strike.  Now  I  may  say  in  all  fair- 
ness that  my  investigation  might  not  have  been  an  absolutely  fair  one,  for  the 
reason  that  my  acquaintance  with  the  men  was,  of  course,  among  the  most  con- 
servative men,  men  of  families  who  owned  houses,  and  who  had  been  there  a 
number  of  years.  These  were  the  men  whom  I  knew  and  these  were  the  men  to 
whom  I  talked.  My  object  in  talking  to  them  was  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
majority  or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  them  were  in  favor  of  going  on  a  strike  or 
whether  they  were  in  favor  of  going  back  to  work  and  helping  to  stop  the  strike. 
I  satisfied  myself  on  that  score  fully.  They  were  simply  forced  into  tne  strike  by 
intimidation;  coerced  by  threats;  and  there  was  then  and  tiiere  is  to-day  a  holy 
horror  among  the  miners  of  being  called  a  scab. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  feel  satisfied  that  in  that  connection  you 
made  as  fair  a  canvass  as  could  be  made  under  such  circumstances? — ^A.  As  I 
qualifie<l  myself,  I  am. 

Q.  And  you  found  there  was  only  3  per  cent  of  them,  or  thereabouts,  in  favor 
of  going  on  a  strike? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  and  can  you  conceive  of  any  idea  by  which  3  per  cent 
could  intimidate  or  coerce  97  per  cent? — A.  Yes;  but  I  don't  know  how. 

<^.  I  asked  you  if  you  could  conceive  of  it? — A.  I  know  it.  I  can  not  conceive 
of  it. 

Can  you  explain  it?— A.  No,  I  can  not. 

Simply  make  the  general  proposition  that  it  is  true? — A.  It  is  true.    I  could 
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relate  an  instance  to  you  in  earl^  life  that  might  throw  some  light  upon  that  sub- 
ject, and  which  is  aprojws  of  this,  and  in  regard  to  labor  along  the  same  lines — 
m  regard  to  the  coal  district  of  southern  Illmois.  I  entered  the  mines  under  a 
tutelage  auite  young.  We  had  3  men  whom,  as  a  boy,  I  worshiped.  They 
were  at  all  times  alive  to  the  interests  of  their  fellow-men  and  at  all  tmies  work- 
ing for  their  benefit.  In  time  I  passed  through  the  mine,  up  through  the  engine 
room  and  into  the  office.  After  serving  there  for  some  time  1  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  books,  and  much  to  my  consternation  I  there  found  that  my  idols  were  on 
the  annual  pay  roll  of  the  company;  and  whenever  the  docks  were  full  and  the 
cars  were  full,  and  the  market  was  short,  these  gentlemen  were  called  for,  for 
some  reason  or  another,  and  there  would  be  a  strike  there  for  some  supposed 
injury,  and  when  we  got  the  yards  cleared  and  ready  to  go  ahead  again  the 
strike  would  be  called  off.  There  were  8  men  and  they  were  not  3  per  cent,  but 
they  managed  them  for  8  years  without  their  knowledge.  As  to  the  miners 
here,  I  don't  know.  I  only  speak  from  my  investigation,  I  only  speak  from 
those  I  talked  with  as  to  wliat  they  believed  and  wanted  to  do;  I  only  know  from 
what  they  told  me;  but  I  talked  with  them  and  not  more  than  8  per  cent  of 
them  desired  to  stand  out  and  make  a  strike. 

Q.  Were  those  men  in  Illinois  you  referred  to  as  being  on  the  pay  roll  of  the 
company — ^were  they  advocates  of  strikes?— A.  That  depended  upon  what  the 
comx>any  wanted  with  them.    They  were  laborers  in  the  organizations. 

The  company  does  not  pay  their  men  to  advocate  strikes? — A.  We  paid  them. 
In  Illinois? — ^A.  Yes;  we  paid  them  so  much  a  year. 

They  got  their  salary  right  along  to  advocate  strikes? — A.  Yes;  when  it  was 
necessary.  If  we  wanted  to  close  down  and  wanted  some  excuse  to  close  down, 
they  supplied  it. 

O.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  whenever  a  mining  company  wants  to  close  its  works, 
it  does  so  without  the  excuse  of  anybody,  as  a  general  nde? — A.  I  believe  they 
have  that  right  and  they  generally  do  it. 

Q.  And  the  public  concedes  them  that  right? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  men  whom  you  referred  to  a^  being  on  the  pay  rolls 
of  the  company  for  which  you  worked  in  Illinois  were  paid  a  consideration  to  keep 
down  strikes  rather  than  advocate  them? — A.  You  can  take  either  horn  of  the 
dilemma. 

Q.  But  I  want  you  to  refer  to  it. — A.  They  were  paid  to  advocate  strikes  and 
to  teen  down  strikes.    They  were  paid  to  control  the  men  working  in  the  mines. 

Q.  To  control  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

<}.  You  have  found  that  to  be  the  case  in  Illinois.  Were  the  3  per  cent  of  the 
miners  you  spoke  of  in  Leadville,  who  were  in  favor  of  the  strikes,  were  they  on 
the  x)ay  roll  of  the  company?  You  are  in  a  position  to  answer  that,  are  you? — A. 
No,  they  were  not. 

Q.  That  is  one  case  in  which  men  advocating  strikes  were  not  paid  to  do  it? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  they  were  not  on  the  payroll  of  the  com- 
pany?— ^A.  I  know  they  were  not  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  company  for  that  puri)ose. 
They  were  not  there  in  that  capacity — to  control  the  men. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Nor  did  they  receive  any  money  from  the  company 
for  doing  it? — ^A.  No;  none  whatever. 

Q.  No.  7:  Economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts. — A.  I  should  say  tho  eco- 
nomic results  of  strikes  and  lockouts  to  workers,  to  employees,  and  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large  are  very  bad.    Every  one  suffers. 

Q.  No  one,  according  to  that,  is  the  beneficiary? — A.  No;  1  don't  know  of  one 
who  is  the  beneficiary. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  strikes  to  bring  about  increased  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  men  who  received  the  increased  wages  were  benefited,  were  they 
not? — ^A.  Well,  that  is  a  question  I  am  not  clear  on.    In  a  general  way,  yes. 

Q.  As  to  the  methods  of  strikes,  what  are  the  methods  usually  employed?— A. 
Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  define  them.  The  boycott  I  only  know  of  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  I  have  heard  it  has  been  employed  in  the  State  in  a  good  many  places, 
but  I  know  nothing  of  it  x)er8onally.  The  blacklist  is  something  I  have  never 
seen.  I  understand  it  is  claimed  that  employers  of  labor  carry  a  blacklist  and  it 
is  passed  around  among  them,  and  that  when  a  man  is  placed  upon  it  that  man  is 
under  a  ban,  but  I  know  nothing  about  it  from  my  own  experience.  I  know 
nothing  of  boycotting  or  patrolling  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  are  the  strikes  conducted;  that  is  to  say,  are  thev  conducted  in  a  legal 
manner,  and  how  are  they  supported,  etc.? — A.  As  a  rule  the  strikes  of  Colorado 
have  been  in  the  incentive  quite  orderly,  and  have  only  become  violent  after  they 
have  gone  some  time,  and,  I  might  say  in  all  justice,  go  too  far — l)oth  capital  and 
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labor— in  their  declarations  and  intentions.  They  usoally  come  out  and  go 
through  the  form  of  making  requests  and  demands  which  are  denied,  and  propo- 
sitions are  made  back  and  forth  until  the  matter  is  finally  adjusted. 

Q.  Compulsory  arbitration;  what  have  you  to  say  on  that  topic? — ^A.  I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  anything  of  that  kind  personally.  I  believe  these  questions 
should  l^  settled  between  employer  and  employee.  I  believe  that  when  the  indi- 
vidual or  corporation  invests  its  money  in  an  enterprise  that  gives  employment  to 
labor  and  differences  arise,  that  the  men  employed  and  the  man  who  has  his 
money  at  stake,  are  in  a  better  ];>osition  to  come  to  an  understanding  than  a  third 
party  can  decide  the  matter.  As  I  understand  arbitration,  it  is  where  it  is  referred 
to  three  parties  practically  disinterested,  at  least  one  of  them;  you  might  say  the 
majority  of  the  arbitration  board  is  supposed  to  be  disinterested;  and  their  find- 
ing is  final,  and  it  is  the  highest  court  to  which  one  can  go.  I  simply  reason  all 
of  these  things  from  a  personal  standpoint.  If  I  had  $1 ,000,000  invested  and  could 
not  get  along  with  the  employees  I  would  not  want  Mr.  A,  Mr.  B,  or  Mr.  C,  who 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  my  investment,  mining  or  anything,  to  come  in  and 
decide  for  me  what  I  had  to  do. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  that  connection,  in  the  conducting  of  strikes? — 
A.  No,  I  have  not  had  any  experience. 

Q.  The  question  of  wages,  No.  13? — A.  The  general  rule  in  metaliferous  mines  is 
the  monthly  pay  roll.  I  find  in  traveling  over  the  Stato  that  it  differs  a  good  deal 
in  various  localities.  In  some  districts  they  pay  the  Saturday  nearest  the  1st 
that  would  sometimes  come  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  the  month,  but  as  a  rule  it  would 
be  the  Saturday  nearest  the  1st.  As  they  can  not  pay  before  the  last  day  of  the 
month  they  sometimes  pay  on  the  1st  or  2d,  which  can  not  be  over  a  week  away. 
In  other  districts  they  pay  on  the  15th.  But  there  is  no  fixed  rule  regarding  it. 
It  is  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  employer  and  employee,  and  I  think  in 
some  districts  works  a  disadvantage  to  the  employee.  In  some  places  they  prac- 
tically carry  and  operate  the  mine  upon  the  employees'  capital  for  25  days. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  employee  should  receive  his  money  more  than  once  each 
month? — ^A.  No;  I  believe  it  is  better  for  him  that  he  receive  it  but  once  eacli 
month. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  should  be  in  cash  ? — A.  Cash  or  its  equivalent.  I  mean 
by  that  a  check  or  anything  they  can  turn  into  cash. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  store  orders? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  mean  store  orders. 

Q.  No.  14;  time-work,  where  men  work  by  the  day  or  by  the  month? — A. 
Well,  time-work  in  the  metalliferous  mines  of  the  State  has  been  variable.  The 
average  time  taken  throughout  the  State  until  the  past  2  years  has  been  10  hours 
for  a  day*H  work  in  the  day  time  and  9  hours  at  night,  and  ever  since  1879,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  time  of  the  shift  is  largely  made  by  the  character  of 
the  work  upon  which  the  men  are  employed.  In  fact,  never  have  I  known  of 
men  working  in  wet,  deep  mines  to  exceed  8  hours,  and  there  never  was  any  dis- 
tinction made  in  the  amount  of  wages,  whether  the  men  worked  8  hours  or  10, 
because  if  he  worked  10  hours  it  was  assumed  that  he  was  in  good  ground,  and 
if  he  worked  8  hours  that  it  was  in  wet  ground  or  bad  places,  or  that  he  was 
working  in  a  drift  or  in  some  place  like  that  where  it  was  desirable  that  the  work 
should  Be  pushed  very  rapidly, 

Q.  In  all  cases  are  the  employees  paid  by  the  day  in  metalliferous  mines  ? — A. 
Not  at  all.  A  large  amount  of  it  is  contract  ;work — that  is,  they  are  paid  by  the 
foot  for  drifting  and  by  the  fathom  for  sloping. 

Q.  I  mean  the  miners  who  are  actually  mining  the  ore;  they  are  paid  by  the* 
day,  are  they? — A.  No;  not  altogether.  In  some  of  the  mines  they  measure  the^ 
ore  by  the  cube  and  move  it  Dy  the  fathom  or  by  contract  at  so  much  per  fathom..* 
The  general  system  of  breaMng  ore  is  by  the  day's  wages.  Drifting  depends; 
largely  upon  the  kind  of  ground  to  be  developed,  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that; 
by  piecework  or  contract  work  the  men  work  different  hours;  they  are  largely 
their  own  bosses,  and  I  have  known  quite  a  number  of  them  to  work  12  hours. 

Q.  For  the  same  rate  of  wages? — A.  Well,  they  work  by  contract  and  make 
according  to  the  amount  of  ground  they  break.  The  general  custom  of  over- 
time in  the  mines  has  been  time  and  one-half,  so  far  as  I  know,  although  I  am 
not  quite  clear  on  that — that  is,  for  each  hour  worked  overtime  the  man  is 
allowed  an  hour  and  a  half.  Taskwork,  as  I  understand  it.  is  the  same  as  what 
we  define  as  piecework.  I  know  of  no  sliding  scale,  if  I  understand  it  properly, 
in  metalliferous  mines. 

j3.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  is  the  standard  of  living  among  the 
miners  at  the  present  time? — A.  Well,  our  miners  get  various  prices.  The  average 
price  in  the  State  to-day  is  $2.50  for  the  cheapest  work;  but  nearly  every  camp  in 
the  State  has  local  control  of  that.    Now  we  will  go  to  the  trammers,  being  the 
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Ones  the  nnions  in  Leadville  demanded  should  be  paid  as  much  as  the  miners.  I 
know  of  only  one  district  in  the  entire  State  where  the  trammers  are  paid  as 
much  as  the  miners,  and  in  that  place  they  are  paid  more.  The  miners  get  $2.50 
and  the  trammers  $2.75;  but  in  nearly  all  of  the  large  mines,  the  extensive  work- 
ing mines  with  big  ore  bodies,  the  miners,  I  believe,  get  $8  per  day  whether  they 
work  8  hours  or  10  hours;  and  I  presume  that  could  be  fixed  as  the  standard  wage, 
the  standard  of  living.  It  would  be  an  average  of  about  $2.75,  taking  it  all 
around. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Store  orders  and  paynaent  in  kind? — A,  I  don't  know 
of  any  that  have  been  used  in  metalliferous  mming.  I  understand  some  of  the 
cold  mines  use  the  scrip,  but  as  to  that  I  am  not  conversant. 

Q.  Fines  and  penalties. — ^A.  I  presume  under  that  head  hospital  fines  or  assess- 
ments might  come  in — also  insurance.  Quite  a  number  of  the  men  are  insured 
in  both.  They  insure,  as  a  whole,  to  indemnify  themselves  against  accidents, 
and  they  insure  the  men  and  the  mine  thereby,  at  from  75  cents  to  |1  per  month 
apiece.  In  case  they  are  hurt  while  at  work,  the  man  hurt  is  taken  care  of 
during  his  accident  and  draws  half  pay  for  the  period  of  26  weeks  or  something 
of  that  kind;  I  don't  remember  just  what  the  insurance  contracts  are.  Where 
they  carry  indemnifying  insurance  themselves  that  is  a  matter  with  the  men  and 
the  insurance  company;  but  where  the  mine  insures^them  you  can  call  that  a  fine, 
I  suppose.  Now,  m  the  San  Juan  country  this  fine  or  assessment  is  largely  in 
doctors'  and  hospital  fees;  they  have  very  little  insurance  there. 

There  are  very  few  mines,  that  is  metalliferous  mines,  in  which  any  charge  is 
made  for  tenements.  There  may  possibly  be  a  few,  but  as  a  rule  a  man  can  either 
go  to  the  boarding  house  or  if  there  are  tenement  houses  he  can  go  there;  and 
there  are  but  few  of  the  metalliferous  mines  that  have  tenement  houses  where 
there  is  any  charge  made  for  them. 

Q.  Relative  rates  of  wages. — A.  In  mining  there  is  not  much  difference  in  wages 
now  from  1880.  The  only  difference  that  I  can  recall  now,  if  any,  is,  I  believe,  I 
I)aid  men  for  mining  in  1880  $3  per  day,  and  in  the  same  sections  where  I  operated 
then  the  men  now  get  $3  per  day,  and  $2.60,  and  $2.40,  something  like  that,  and 
pay  their  board  out  of  it.  They  can  either  board  themselves  or  board  at  the  com- 
pany's house;  it  is  optional  with  them. 

Q.  The  difference  from  1880  and  the  presei^  time  would  be  50  cents  per  day  and 
board? — ^A.  Yes;  50  cents  and  board.  A  man  who  was  getting  $3  per  day  and 
board  in  1880  was  really  getting  $4  per  day,*because  they  could  not  get  board  at 
less  than  $1  a  day  at  that  time. 

Q.  They  got  that  as  compared  with  $2.50  or  $3  per  day  now?— A.  Yes;  accord- 
ing to  the  district  they  are  m.  ^ 

Q.  As  to  the  relative  social  condition  of  labor,  is  their  social  condition  reduced 
or  does  it  become  inferior  in  proportion  to  their  reduction  of  wages  generally? — 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  has.  There  is  quite  a  marked  change  from  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  men  working  in  the  metalliferous  mines  20  years  ago  to  those  of 
to-day.  Twenty  years  ago  the  men  working  in  the  mines  were  largely  of  a  high 
intellectual  order,  and  a  great  many  of  them  were  college  graduates  who  were  out 
rustling  for  themselves  and  trying  to  make  a  fortune.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  at  that  time  80  per  cent  were  of  that  class  of  i>eople — I  mean  in  1880.  I  remem- 
ber in  the  winter  of  1881  and  1882  I  was  working  26  men — had  that  number  on  the 
pay  roll — and  19  of  them  were  college  graduates,  graduates  of  either  Yale  or  Har- 
vard. I  simply  mention  that  to  illustrate  the  class  of  men  we  had  at  that  time. 
Since  then  the  mines  have  developed  largely  and  a  great  many  more  men  are  now 
employed,  who  if  they  have  any  ambition  above  the  per  diem  they  receive  they 
do  not  indicate  it.  lou  can  divide  the  metalliferous  miners  into  two  classes,  the 
miner  who  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  living  and  the  per  diem  he  is  getting  and 
the  miner  who  has  his  prosi)ect  over  the  mountain  and  mines  by  the  day  f  jr  the 
purpose  of  getting  enough  money  to  develop  his  property.  You  can  take  the  two 
classes  and  find  a  different  set  of  men  in  each.  One  is  of  the  lower  order,  you 
might  say,  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  the  social  condition  has  not  improved? — A.  I  think  it 
has  improved  materially.  The  social  surroundings  are  better.  They  have  better 
chances  for  development  if  they  choose  to  employ  them. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  improvement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  sncli  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  men  20  years  ago  were  educated  men,  as  compared  with  the 
number  employed  now? — A.  Why,  the  mining  camps  were  comi)aratively  new. 
There  were  no  churches,  and  homes  were  comparatively  new,  and  the  only  places 
of  natural  re.sort  were  the  saloons;  the  only  places  they  could  go  to  were  the 
saloons  and  hotels. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  What  is  the  purchasing  power  of  the  day's  wages 
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now  in  Ouray,  where  you  operated  in  1880? — ^A.  I  was  in  Gunnison  County  in 
1880. 

Q.  What  was  the  comparative  purchasing  power  of  $4  in  1880  to  $2.50  now,  as 
to  the  necessaries  of  life? — A.  I  would  say  that  $4  then  would  not  get  as  much 
as  $1 .50  would  now.  Eveiything,  of  course,  was  very  high  then.  Those  were  the 
days  of  stage  coaches  and  freighting  by  teams.  In  some  thin^  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  answer  the  question.  For  instance,  in  Gothic  that  year  I  paid  15  cents  a  pound 
for  oats,  50  cents  a  pound  for  bacon,  and  10  cents  a  x>ound  for  flour,  and  $4  aid  not 
go  very  far — &  man  could  not  get  anything  to  eat. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  While  the  purchasing  jwwer  of  the  money  may  have 
increased  to  a  very  great  extent,  it  is  also  true  that  the  opportunities  to  spend 
money  to-day  are  far  gi*eater — there  are  more  things  to  buy? — A.  I  have  never 
seen  any  charity  or  want  in  the  State  until  now. 

Q.  Take  24 — increase  or  decrease  in  number  employed,  etc. ;  what  have  you  to 
say  on  that  topic? — A.  I  think  our  employees,  in  the  main,  are  gradually  increas- 
ing all  the  time.  Compared  with  the  mines  4  years  ago,  the  tendency  has  been 
generally  toward  an  increase.  The  excess  of  employees,  I  think,  is  largely  in  the 
centers — that  is,  the  lar^e  camps  and  the  cities.  There  are  comparatively  few 
men  in  the  ordinary  mining  camps  who  have  not  been  able  to  obtam  work  if  they 
absolutely  wanted  it.  Of  course  there  are  men  there  who  have  for  years  claimed 
they  could  not  obtain  work,  and  yet  while  they  were  unable  to  get  work,  as 
they  claimed,  an  entire  stranger  would  come  in  from  somewhere  else  and  get 
work  the  next  day. 

Q.  The  number  of  employees  is  greater  now  than  at  any  other  time  in  your 
State,  is  it? — A.  Outside  of  last  year,  yes. 

Q.  They  find  constant  employment? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  number  constantly 
employed  was  greater  last  year  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  State.  I 
mean  running  right  straight  through.  We  have  a  large  amount  of  labor  in  the 
State  done  by  x>arties  whom  you  would  not  call  laboring  men,  who  do  assessment 
work  on  their  own  claims. 

Q.  What  you  would  call  temporary  employment?— A.  Yes;  in  a  way.  In  my 
office  there  are  4  clerks;  they  are  going  out  next  week  to  work  their  assessments; 
they  will  be  about  30  days,  and  it  runs  that  way  all  over  the  State— doctors,  law- 
yers, and  all  the  professions.  The  men  take  their  vacation  by  going  out  and 
working  their  assessments,  so  as  to  comply  with  the  law.  I  don't  suppose  they 
do  very  much,  but  they  hold  their  claims  in  working  their  assessments,  and  spend 
their  time  in  working  on  the  claims,  and  it  is  classed  as  work.  They  have  to  keep 
a  record  of  it.  Taking  the  men  who  are  employed  and  who  are  on  the  pay  roll 
month  in  and  month  out,  I  believe  there  were  more  men  employed  last  year  than 
at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Cripple  Creek,  of  course,  has  the 
largest  per  cent  employed,  but  there  are  a  good  many  employed  at  Aspen,  and 
Lieadville,  and  over  m  the  San  Juan  country. 

Q.  Do  they  find  permanent  employment? — ^A.  Yes,  most  of  them  do. 

Q.  The  number  employed  was  greater  last  year  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  the  State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  not  miners,  who  depend  upon  mining  exclusively  for  a  liveli- 
hood, out  of  employment  in  your  State  last  year? — A.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  the  percentage  of  that  class,  compared 
with  the  whole,  approximately? — A.  I  don't  believe  I  could.  I  don*t  believe  there 
are  many  but  what  could  get  employment.    I  think  the  employment  is  there. 

Q.  They  don't  get  it. — ^A.  As  I  said  a  short  time  ago,  why  some  men  apparently 
seek  work  and  don't  get  it  I  don't  understand.  Another  man,  a  stranger,  comes 
in  the  meantime  and  gets  work  the  next  day  after  he  arrives.  I  don't  understand 
it,  unless  it  is  that  these  men  are  constitutionally  opposed  to  it  and  don't  really 
want  it. 

Q.  Well,  the  fact  that  they  go  to  seek  it  is  evidence  that  they  want  it,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Not  fully,  no. 

Q.  Unless  they  should  be  offered  it  and  refuse  to  take  it?— A.  I  will  give  you  an 
illustration:  a  man  came  to  me  while  I  was  working  the  property  at  Leadville  and 
said,  **Mr.  Lee,  I  don't  suppose  you  could  put  a  fellow  on,  could  you?"  Now, 
there  is  a  man  who  is  looking  for  work,  and  there  is  an  implied  request,  but  I 
think,  and  have  always  felt  and  believed,  that  he  would  have  been  disappointed 
if  I  had  said  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  an  inherent  desire  upon  the  part  of  that  man  to  con- 
tinue in  idleness,  or  do  you  attribute  any  part  or  it  to  his  lack  of  knowledge  of 
how  to  address  a  man  in  your  position,  or  any  other  cause? — A.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  determine  that. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  as  a  general  proposition — ^men  who  follow  mining,  especially 
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in  the  Western  cotrntry,  I  believe,  are  not  of  the  most  highly  educated  class  of 
workmen;  in  metaliferoos  mines,  in  all  of  the  mines  of  the  Western  country, 
where  school  facilities  are  not  as  good  as  they  are  in  other  States? — A.  School 
f acuities  have  cut  very  little  figure  with  the  education  of  our  miners  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Nearly  all  miners  of  the  present  day  in  Colorado  are  imported.  They 
come  here  from  the  Eastern  States.  I  presume  you  will  find  boys  of  22  or  23 
years  of  age  now  beginning  to  take  up  the  helm,  and  after  a  while  we  will  have 
the  Colorado  product. 

Q.  If  a  miner  seeks  employment  he  endeavors  to  make  himself  plainly  under- 
stood and  without  familiarity? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  he  asks,  **  Mr.  Lee,  have  you  a  job  for  me?"  in  so  many  words,  or,  "  Mr. 
Lee,  can  you  give  me  a  job?"  or,  "  Mr.  Lee,  I  don't  suppose  you  could  put  me  on, 
could  you?*'  It  simply  means  the  same  thing  to  him,  but  to  a  man  in  your 
position  it  may  seem  vastly  different? — A.  It  is  vastly  different. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  belief  that  if  a  man  is  asking  for  a  job,  and  it  had  the  same 
meaning,  that  he  ought  to  put  it  in  a  particular  way  in  order  to  be  denied  work? — 
A.  As  Ihave  said,  I  have  never  been  able  to  determine  that.  I  have  followed  it 
closely.  Some  men  actually  put  it  in  that  way  because  they  don't  wish  work. 
Others  put  it  in  the  same  way,  and,  of  course,  were  denied,  although  they  were 
really  good  workers,  and  really  wanted  work,  and  really  needed  it.  But  1  think 
that  wnere  most  men  don't  get  employment  it  is  very  likely  due  to  the  way  in 
which  they  ask  for  it.  Of  course,  if  a  man  has  a  family  and  is  absolutely  needy 
and  wants  work,  and  shows  a  willingness  to  work,  he  is  given  a  preference  over 
anyone  else.  His  conduct,  in  a  manner,  identifies  him,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
he  is  needy  and  feels  needy  and  will  work;  so  we  do  business  in  that  way.  I  know 
of  a  few  cases  where  we  have  worked  an  iniustice,  where  men  really  needed  work, 
and  it  was  denied  because  they  did  not  explain  their  position;  but  in  many,  many 
cases  I  know  the  men  would  have  been  very  much  disappointed  if  I  had  said, 
**  Yes;  come  to  work  in  the  morning." 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason,  if  a  man  comes  and  asks  for  work,  why  he  should 
want  to  De  denied;  what  object  could  he  have? — ^A.  As  the  boys  say,  he  has  to 
make  a  showing  that  he  has  tried  to  get  work.  If  he  does  not  make  a  showing, 
the  boarding  boss  might  put  him  out,  and  the  boys  would  refuse  to  lend  him  money. 

Q.  Could  ne  not  make  that  showing  without  going  to  you,  without  asking  for 
work?  Could  he  not  go  fishing,  for  instance,  and  say ,  *  *  I  have  seen  the  bosses  and 
they  refuse  me." — ^A.  Good  many  of  them  do  fish. 

Q.  A  man  that  could  do  that  is  capable  of  lying,  is  he  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  shorter  workday.  No.  29. — A.  I  should  say  it  would  be  very  hard  to  do 
justice  by  establishing  a  workday.  There  are  some  places  where  I  believe  it  would 
be  better  for  the  men  to  work  10  hours;  there  are  other  places  where  I  think  6  hours 
is  enough  for  them  to  work,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  good  for  either  the  men  or  the 
employers  for  the  legislature  to  make  it  a  certain,  fixed  time.  A  good  many 
factors  enter  into  these  thin^. 

Q.  Are  there  any  places  m  your  State  were  they  work  6  hours? — A.  We  very 
often  work  men  6  hours  in  an  uprise,  drift,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  have 
worked  men  4  hours  and  paid  them  for  the  day.  That  would  be  where  the  water 
was  dripping  down.  There  has  always  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  to  work  men  shorter  hours  in  these  cases  and  pay  them  accordingly. 
I  don*t  know  of  a  instance  where  that  has  not  been  the  case. 

Q.  Have  you  any  mines  operated  on  the  cooperative  plan  in  your  State? — A.  I 
don't  know  of  one. 

Q.  Thirty-seven;  sufficiency  of  public  school  facilities  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories. — ^A.  I  think  the  school  facilities  are  ample;  and  the  public  school 
instruction  is  sufficient  for  all  the  necessary  wants. 

Q.  Within  your  State?— A.  Yes.  We  pride  ourselves,  I  believe,  on  having  the 
best  school  system  of  any  State  in  the  Union  for  the  size;  whether  we  are  entitled 
to  that  or  not,  I  can  not  say,  but  we  believe  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  manual  training  schools? — A.  We  have  one 
very  good  one  here. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  one  in  the  State? — ^A.  I  am  not  positive  whether  they  have 
one  at  Pueblo  or  not.  They  talked  of  starting  one  there,  but  I  am  not  positive. 
This  is  the  only  one  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 

Public  libraries  exist  in  a  great  many  towns  throughout  the  State;  of  course 
they  are  small  in  places  and  esx>ecially  in  the  mining  camps,  but  you  would  be  sur- 
prised if  you  were  to  visit  them  and  could  only  see  the  character  of  the  reading 
rooms  and  the  libraries  they  have  there.  You  go  to  a  mine  where  they  are  away 
up  in  the  mountains,  away  from  the  center,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  political  party 
wuicli  is  not  represented  there;  and  they  have,  especially,  such  magazines  as  the 
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Forum,  Review,  and  that  class  of  literature.  I  believe,  in  prox)ortion  to  th6  people 
in  the  mining  districts,  as  compared  with  other,  communities,  that  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Congressional  Record  are  larger  in  nnmber  than  in  almost  anv 
other  place.  And  they  are  not  glanced  at  and  left  unread,  but  they  are  read.  A 
man  living  up  in  the  mountains  has  nothing  to  do  but  work,  eat,  sleep,  and  read. 
He  reads  one  thing  and  another,  but  when  he  is  through  with  a  paper  it  is  read. 
Of  course  a  man  may  be  2  weeks  getting  his  mail,  but  when  he  gets  it  he  reads  it. 

Q.  You  stated  that  your  inspection  force  was  inadequate.  Please  state  what 
appropriation  the  State  legislature  gives  you  for  your  work. — ^A.  The  total  appro- 
pnation  is  $30,000  for  two  years. 

Q.  How  miich  of  that  is  salaries? — A.  Well,  the  salaries  and  expenses  use  all  of 
that  but  $2,000,  and  that  $2,000  is  a  thousand  dollars  each  year  for  the  incidental 
expenses  of  the  office;  that  is,  $9,000  a  year  for  salaries  and  traveling  expenses. 

Q.  Do  you  make  investigations  upon  complaint  of  the  employees  and  the 
employers  too? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  whom  do  you  receive  the  largest  number  of  complaints,  employees  or 
employers? — A.  The  largest  number  comes  from  discharged  employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  have  no  complaint  whatever  from  the  employ- 
ers, do  you,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  mine? — ^A.  No.  We  are,  as  a  rule,  invited 
to  investigate.  We  are  very  often  invited  by  the  employers  to  consult  with  them 
in  an  advisory  manner,  and  we  are  always  requested  to  come  in  any  time. 

Q*  You  have  a  larger  number  of  legitimate  complaints  than  you  can  attend 
to? — A.  No;  we  have  been  able  to  comply  with  the  complaints  filed  so  far;  bat  it 
is  detrimental,  because  it  keeps  us  jumping  from  one  side  of  the  State  to  the 
other.  In  other  words,  you  might  say  we  are  hitting  the  highest  places;  that  is, 
where  the  complaints  are  the  most  bitter,  so  that  it  keeps  us  going  all  of  the  time. 
If  we  were  adequately  equipx>ed  to  investigate  we  could  take  a  mining  district 
and  go  through  it  systematically  and  find  out  how  it  was  getting  along.  As  it  is 
now,  we  mignt  work  in  one  district  a  week  ^nd  then  have  to  jump  over  to  some 
other  part  of  the  State.    That  is  where  it  hurts  us  in  trying  to  do  systematic  work. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  anonymous  complaints  and  given  them  attention? — 
A.  No.  We  have  received  a  good  many  that  were  signed,  but  I  found  out  after- 
wards that  the  men  who  signed  them  or  whose  names  were  signed  to  them,  did 
not  exist.  And  unless  they  are  signed  apparently  in  good  faith  we  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  them.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  upon  investigation  we  find  that  most  of  those 
who  make  complaint  have  a  spite  at  the  mine  because  thev  have  been  discharged. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  get  a  good  many  good,  valid  complaints  from  miners  who 
have  families  who  are  endangered;  and  we  appreciate  those  very  much,  and  we 
protect  them  in  making  the  report  to  us,  for  if  they  were  known  to  have  made 
the  report  they  claim  their  position  would  be  sacrificed.  But  whether  that  is  so 
or  not  we  protect  them  and  make  all  changes  that  may  be  necessary  to  make. 
But  the  majority  of  them,  as  I  say,  are  made  oecause  of  spite. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  if  the  employees  in  the  mines  were  permitted  to  make 
anonymous  complaints,  you  would,  x>erhaps,  have  more  calls  than  you  now  have? — 
A.  I  don't  know  how  that  would  work.    It  is  merely  a  matter  of  supposition. 

Q.  The  impression  must  not  be  left  on  the  record  unless  correct  that  the  inspec- 
tion department  shall  wait  in  any  case  until  the  employees  make  complaint? — 
A.  I  hope  such  an  impression  will  not  be  left,  because  our  men  are  in  the  field 
constantly;  they  are  in  the  field  all  of  the  time. 

Q.  How  many  additional  inspectors,  in  your  judgment,  should  be  added  to  your 
present  force? — A.  Well,  if  we  had  sufficient  special  inspectors  for  looking  into 
casualties  and  thus  permitting  the  men  to  go  right  through  the  State  and  finish  a 
county  when  in  that  county,  I  think  probably  four  more  inspectors  would  keep 
things  moving  right  along.  The  point  is  this:  If  we  have,  under  our  present  law, 
an  inspector  working  in  Gilpin  County  up  north,  and  an  accident  happens  in  San 
Juan  County  down  in  the  southwest,  and  if  it  is  an  aggravated  case,  the  inspector 
has  to  leave  Gilpin  County  and  go  a  day-and-a-half  ride  to  San  Juan  County.  He 
may  work  there  a  week  and  then  have  to  go  to  Cripple  Creek.  You  can  see  he 
will  be  spending  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  his  time  in  traveling,  whereas  if 
we  had  a  man  appoint<>d  in  San  Juan  County  to  investigate  that  accident  there  so 
that  the  man  in  Gilpin  County  could  remain  there  and  finish  his  investigation  in 
that  county,  it  would  be  an  entire  saving  of  the  railroad  travel  and  the  cost  of 
sleeping  car  and  other  expenses  of  traveling.  I  think  4  more  men  would  keep 
things  in  good  shape  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Part  II — as  to  capital  employed.  Take  the  first  subject — capital  invested 
during  the  i)ast  50  years? — A.  There  hasl)oen  more  money  expended  than  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  mines  of  Colorado  in  the  past  50  years.  As  an  abstract  proposi- 
tion, the  mines  have  cost  more  than  they  have  produced. 
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Q.  Do  I  nnderstand  that  it  has  cost  more  money  to  produce  the  minerals  of 
Colorado  than  the  market  value  of  those  minerals;  more  than  the  amount  that 
they  have  brought  to  the  men  who  have  produced  them? — A.  I  would  amend  that 
a  little:  There  has  been  more  money  expended  in  searching  for  and  extracting  the 
precious  metals  of  Colorado  than  has  been  extracted  from  the  ground. 

Q.  Do  you  make  that  as  a  broad  prox>06ition? — A.  Yes.  I  could  make  figures 
here  in  SO  minutes  that  would  scare  you,  and  substantiate  that,  too. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  commission  that  the  mining  industrv  is  a  more 

Erofitable  industry  than  other  lines  of  business  in  your  State.  It  is  difficult  to 
armonize  your  statement  with  that. — ^A.  I  think  not:  I  think  it  will  come  up 
presently  from  the  questions;  I  don't  believe  they  are  incompatible  at  all.  The 
amount  of  money  exx)ended  in  mining  is  spent  in  a  way  that  you  can  not  count 
the  cost  of  xnroduction  until  it  is  expended;  that  is  to  say,  you  can  not  count  it  up 
against  the  production  until  it  is  expended.  Thousands  of  people  who  engage  in 
the  business  are  money  out,  while  others,  who  reduce  it  to  an  absolute  mathemati- 
cal proposition,  are  not  out  much  money  expended  in  search  of  the  metal.  The 
thousands  of  failures  operate  to  make  a  balance.  I  believe  that  in  small  mercan- 
tile establishments  the  percentage  balances  better  than  in  almost  an^  other  line, 
but  mining  is  far  ahead  of  it.  You  will  find  camps  where  there  is  very  Httle  mining 
done-— a  good  deal  of  prospecting  done  and  a  great  deal  of  gambling  done;  but 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  these  and  camps  where  there  is  a  large  produc- 
tion of  metal.  You  must  take  into  consideration  also  the  vast  amount  of  money 
spent  in  search  of  these  metals.  Cripple  Creek  is  doubtless  one  of  the  greatest 
mining  camps  in  the  world;  there  is  no  disputing  it;  but  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  there  has  been  more  money  si)ent  there  than  nas  ever  been  extracted  from 
it.  The  money  sx)ent  everywhere,  in  small  camps  and  large,  in  searching  for  the 
metal— prospecting,  gambling  in  stocks,  etc. — ^must  all  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion ana  balanced  against  the  great  producing  mines. 

Q.  The  money  spent  in  prospecting  is  included  in  your  statement  as  an  exx)endi- 
ture  in  mining? — ^A.  Yes;  I  don't  see  how  you  can  leave  it  out.  If  you  want  to 
prospect  and  hire  one  or  two  or  ten  men  to  work  for,  say,  30  days  each  year,  you 
would  not  put  that  money  in  unless  you  expected  to  get  something  out  of  it. 

Q.  Then  that  brings  us  to  the  plain  proposition  that,  according  to  vour  state- 
ment, a  very  large  amount  is  to  be  considered  as  being  expended  in  the  develop- 
ment of  your  mines  by  parties  who  have  never  done  any  mimng,  unless  you  include 
in  that  term  the  search  for  the  metals? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  fiow  does  the  investment  pay,  as  compared  with  other  lines  of  business, 
turning  our  attention  to  those  wno  are  actually  engaged  in  it? — ^A.  I  think  it  is 
paying  more  than  other  lines  of  business  where  the  capital  is  sufficient  to  go  right 
along  and  not  be  stopped  by  adversity.  We  have  men  in  this  State,  for  instance, 
who  Keep  a  crowd  of  men  in  the  field  all  the  time  looking  for  mines  and  for  new 
camps,  and  they  assume  that  if  they  get  one  good  mine  out  of  10  it  is  a  paying 
proposition.  They  will  take  10  properties  and  expend  $25,000  or  $50,000  on  them. 
They  may  get  nothing  out  of  nine  of  them,  but  if  they  get  their  money  back  out  of 
the  tenth  one  they  generally  get  much  more  back  than  the  amount  expended  on 
all  of  them;  for  if  they  get  a  mine  at  all  it  is  apt  to  be  a  good  one,  and  tne  amount 
taken  out  of  it  is  counted  against  the  amount  expended  in  searching  for  those  that 
might  not  pay  anything. 

Q.  Forty-seven;  taxation. — ^A.  Well,  our  taxation  law  here  is  evaded  a  great 
deal  on  mines;  but  it  is  an  imposition  to  a  great  extent,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  evasion  of  it.  The  production  of  the  metalliferous  mine  is  taxed 
a  certain  per  cent  of  its  gross  value.  Now  if  they  are  working  all  right  and  pro- 
ducing one  grade  of  ore,  a  high  grade,  it  is  all  rijht;  but  when  you  come  to  get  a 
low  grade,  with  the  cost  of  milling,  it  is  a  worthless  product  to  start  with,  and  the 
gross  value  will  run  it  up  until  you  get  nothing  out  of  it,  and  of  course  there  is  a 
loss  even  without  counting  the  cost  of  concentrating.  Now  you  put  that  into 
dollars  and  cents  and  fix  the  tax  on  the  gross  valuation  and  I  don't  see  where  the 
justice  comes  in,  and  that  is  where  the  evasion  is  largely  made  in  fixing  the  gross 
valuation.  In  dealing  on  one  production  I  have  managed  to  get  the  absolute 
production  of  the  finished  product.  I  have  also  managed  to  get  them  divided  into 
kinds  with  the  absolute  understanding  and  agreement  that  it  would  not  be  used 
as  individual  ground  of  complaint. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  Is  there  not  a  small  tax  upon  the  ground? — A. 
No.  Surface  improvements  are  taxed;  but  where  the  improvements  are  small  it 
practically  amounts  to  a  tax  on  the  land  itself. 

Q.  Yes,  and  ordinary  prospects,  while  idle,  are  also  taxed,  are  they  not? — A.  Not 
unless  patented.  If  a  prospect  is  patented  it  usually  has  some  small  improve- 
ment on  it  sufficient  to  get  the  patent,  which  easily  keeps  it  under  the  rule  as  to 
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improvements,  and  if  it  is  lying  idle  the  tax  is  simply  on  the  improvements. 
That  improvement  may  be  a  little  hole  in  the  ground  or  a  shack  of  some  kind  that 
is  not  worth  anything.    Oar  tax  laws  are  not  what  thev  should  be  in  that  respect. 

Q.  What  wordd  you  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  that?— A.  I  am  very  muchinravor 
of  the  Mexican  law. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  In  the  first  place  you  don't  own  anything  in  Mexico.  It 
is  owned  by  the  Gk>vemment,  and  you  have  a  right  to  so  much  ground,  the  size 
of  which  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  or  one  of  our  mining  claims,  and 
you  pay  to  the  Qovemment  |10  per  year  for  it,  and  in  addition  to  that  you  pay  a 
tax  on  the  output,  which  is  a  tax  on  the  claim  itself.  And  when  you  fail  to  pay 
your  taxes  on  the  land  it  reverts  to  the  €k)vemment  and  is  open  to  relocation. 
-  Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Take  up  No.  49,  discriminations  in  freight  rates; 
effects  of,  on  capital,  on  labor  and  on  localities. — A.  I  can  say  in  regard  to  the 
discrimination  of  freight  rates,  I  believe  the  Smith-Moffatt  combination  is  proba- 
bly the  largest.  They  were  probablv  the  largest  operators,  at  the  time  I  was  there 
in  Leadville,  in  the  State,  and  the  claim  was  made  that  they  got  rebates,  but  I 
don't  know  whether  there  was  anything  in  it  or  not;  I  know  I  did  not  get  them. 

Q.  You  know  of  none  in  the  State? — ^A.  I  know  of  none,  only  by  report. 

Q.  Closing  of  mines  in  localities;  causes,  natural  and  artificial? — A.  There  are 
a  great  many  mines  now  closed  down,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  only 
temporary. 

Q.  (Bv  Representative  Bell.)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  recent  closing? — ^A.  It 
is  tne  8-hour  law,  as  to  how  they  shall  work,  and  what  their  future  course  will 
be,  together  with  the  shutting  down  of  the  smelters,  affording  a  poor  market. 

Q.  Are  the  smelters  that  have  shut  down  recently  combination  smelters  or 
individual  ones? — ^A.  They  are  what  are  designated  as  the  trust  smelters.  They 
are  combination  smelters  that  have  shut  down;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  individual  smelters;  are  they  running? — A.  Yes, 
the  Guggenheim  smelter  is  running. 

Q.  If  these  smelters  were  not  in  the  so-called  trust  would  they,  in  your  judg- 
ment, be  shut  down  to-day? — ^A.  Not  all  of  them;  some  of  them  would. 

Q.  What  effect,  then,  does  the  combination  of  these  smelters,  in  your  judgment, 
have  upon  mining,  beneficial  or  otherwise? — ^A.  At  the  present  time  it  is  detri- 
mentfd  in  the  main,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  beneficial. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  it  could  be  made  beneficial,  or  that  it  will  be  made  bene- 
ficial?—A,  It  will  be. 

Q.  Has  not  the  combination  the  x)Ower  to  shut  down  the  mining  industry  largely 
at  any  time,  just  by  the  will  of  the  management? — ^A.  Yes,  but  I  don't  believe  such 
will  be  the  case.  I  don't  believe  the  amount  of  money  involved  in  smelting  could 
afford  to  allow  it. 

O.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  combination  can  shut  down  the  Durango  smelter 
ana  not  injure  the  company  at  all  by  running  their  ore  to  the  Denver,  Fueblo,  or 
Leadville  plants?— A.  Yes,  it  is  possible. 

Q.  What  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  miners  at  Silverton? — A.  It  would 
increase  the  tariff  on  their  ore  very  materially.    It  would  not  help  them. 

Q.  Is  not  such  a  course  always  possible,  if  not  probable,  if  the  committee  found 
it  to  the  interests  of  the  combination  to  shut  down  a  plant  here  and  there? — ^A.  It 
is  possible,  but  in  this  case  I  hardly  think  it  is  probable. 

6.  What  is  the  custom  of  employees  around  smelters,  as  to  buying  lots  and 
bunding  little  houses? — A.  A  great  many  at  and  around  the  smelters  build  houses. 
Very  often  the  companies  have  houses. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  the  custom  of  smelter  workmen  to  become  a  part  of  the 
iustitiition  itself  and  build  little  homes  with  the  intention  of  remainmg  perma- 
nently?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  what  effect  would  the  permanent  closing  down  of  a  smelter  like 
Durango  have  on  the  smelter  men  who  have  built  the  homes? — A.  Temporarily  it 
would  be  disastrous. 

Q.  Would  it  not  break  up  their  homes  if  they  had  to  go  elsewhere  to  follow 
their  avocation? — ^A.  Yes,  if  no  other  smelter  went  in  there.  I  think  in  the  case 
pointed  out  another  smelter  would  be  there  very  quickly. 

O.  Have  you  kept  up  with  the  other  great  trust  machinery,  like  refining  sugar 
ana  oil,  where  they  have  gone  into  the  combinations? — A.  Only  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  generally  dismantle  their  refineries  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  outlying  points  and  go  to  the  great  centers? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  affect  or  retard  the  progress  of  the  smaller  places? — ^A.  It  retards 
them. 

Q.  Does  it  not  always  have  a  tendency  to  congest  the  population  in  great  cen- 
ters?— A.  YeH. 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  that  wonld  be  beneficial  to  the  main  industry  or  the  general 
pro8i)erity  of  the  -people? — A.  It  would  be  detrimental  if  crowded  out  along  that 
line.  When  they  concentrate  or,  in  other  words,  put  their  forces  in  a  common 
center,  I  should  say  it  would  be  very  detrimental. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  combination  of  these  smelters  I  sot  the  impression  that 
you  thought  it  would  be  really  beneficial  to  mining? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  For  what  reason? — A.  The  reason  is  this:  They  changed  their  mill  ore  in 
the  last  10  years.  For  a  certain  class  of  ore  they  have  charged  a  very  high  rate, 
and  other  classes  of  ore  have  demanded  a  premium.  The  competition  between 
the  various  plants  has  brought  about  this  condition.  The  premium  on  the  good 
fluxing  ores  was  more  than  added  to  the  nondesirable  ores.  Now,  in  the  combi- 
nation you  do  away  with  it  and  you  have  a  distributing  i)oint  whereby  a  large 
plant  can  have  the  good  ores  taken  from  one  plant  to  another,  and  in  that  way  there 
will  be  a  reduction  in  the  treatment  charge  of  the  ore  to  the  individual. 

Q.  Well,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  where  they  have  shut  down  the  trust 
smelters,  is  it  not  x)os8ible  for  the  organization  to  divert  the  ores  from  New  Mex- 
ico, Idaho,  and  surrounding  territory  to  Omaha  and  Salt  Lake  City  and  smelt 
them  there,  whereas  l^ey  formerly  came  here? — ^A.  It  is  x>ossible,  but  1  don't  think 
it  is  probable. 

Q.  Well,  the  manager  of  the  combination,  the  local  manager,  said  to  us 
yesterday  that  they  have  sent  out  about  800  tons  daily  from  here.  Is  that  a 
detriment  or  a  benefit  to  the  industries  of  the  State? — ^A.  It  is  detrimental  to  the 
industrial  condition. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  these  things  may  ^o  on — ^has  it  not 
been  your  exx>erience  that  wherever  a  gpreat  power  is  in  charge  in  a  State,  either 
with  labor  organizations  or  with  orKanizations  of  capital,  if  not  controlled,  it  is 
unfavorable  to  business?— A.  Yes.  Now,  I  have  answered  your  question  assum- 
ing one  thing  and  that  is  this:  Under  our  present  conditions  I  don't  believe  these 
conditions  are  possible,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  two  trusts  instead  of  one. 
The  Guggenheim  trust  is  the  larger  of  the  two. 

Q.  It  IS  running,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  but  they  can  afford  to  run.  They  have 
more  money,  and  it  is  a  bigger  institution  than  all  of  this  combine  or  so-called 
trust  put  together. 

Q.  Then  one  trust  is  liable  to  destroy  another? — ^A.  The  competition  there  is  the 
life  of  trade.  If  they  should  go  in  together  it  mig[ht  be  very  disastrous.  Mr. 
Guggenheim  has  practically  controlled  the  situation  in  this  State  for  2  years.  j 

Q.  Where  does  nis  combination  reach  to? — A.  Mexico.  They  have  8  smelters  ' 
and  refineries — 1  at  Trenton,  N.  J . — and  they  have  the  biggest  plant  in  the  State  here.  J 
I  believe  the  capital  back  of  their  smelters  is  something  around  125  millions,  and  ' 
the  other  people  only  claim  to  have  about  85  millions;  and,  as  I  say,  the  Guggen-  j 
heim  people  have  had  control  of  the  situation  for  2  years,  and  in  the  last  18  months  i 
have  paid  more  for  ore  in  Pueblo  than  they  have  got  out  of  it.  They  have  paid  j 
more  m  Pueblo  than  they  ccm  get  in  New  York.  This  forced  these  other  people  \ 
into  the  i)osition  they  are  in.  ' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  his  incorporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  When  an  organization  of  tlus  kind  gets  into  trouble 
with  its  men,  are  they  not  liable  to  shut  down  all  the  plants  in  this  State  where 
the  trouble  occurs,  and  run  them  in  other  places  where  they  have  no  trouble  as  to 
labor,  in  order  to  make  the  men  come  to  terms — is  not  that  a  power  that  would 
naturally  be  used?— A.  It  might  be  true. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  this  is  a  dangerous  power  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
any  combination?^A.  Well,  I  would  not  consider  the  smelting  of  ores  with  any 
other  industry.  This  is  an  industry,  a  business  with  too  mucn  money  involvea 
in  it,  and  they  can  not  come  to  the  large  centers,  but  must  be  at  certain  points; 
they  can  not  get  away  from  them  because  transportation  on  ores  is  such  a  great 
item  that  they  must  be  where  the  ore  is,  and  then  there  is  a  limit  to  reduction  in 
transportation.  Here  we  have  the  valuable  product  and  the  conditions  that  are 
most  favorable,  and  we  can  produce  it  and  put  it  down  in  the  general  centers  bet- 
ter than  it  can  be  done  anywhere  else.  If  they  were  all  one,  all  went  together  in 
a  trust — ^in  other  words,  became  one  trust— out  of  the  money  they  have  at  their  back 
they  would  have  the  ore  producers  in  their  grasp,  and  of  course  they  could  run 
or  not  just  as  they  pleased,  and  it  would  probably  result  in  local  capital  here  put- 
ting in  a  smelter  of  its  own.  I  don't  expect  to  see  these  things,  because  there  is 
too  much  mone^  involved,  and  the  smelters  must  be  where  the  product  of  ore  is. 
The  transportation  charges  will  not  admit  of  their  being  elsewhere. 

8.  But  it  is  possible? — ^A.  Yes;  but  I  don't  think  it  is  probable. 
.  And  they  can  hold  that  power  over  their  employees  and  over  the  mining 
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industry  if  they  see  fit? — A.  Yes;  they  can,  if  you  put  it  in  that  sense;  but  I  don*t 
believe  it  is  probable  that  they  will. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.^  Is  the  Guggenheim  concern  a  trust  in  the  ngoal  accep- 
tation of  the  term?  Did  he  form  a  company  and  purchase  a  lot  of  smelters  through- 
out the  State,  or  did  he  build  them  up  niinself? — ^A.  He  built  them  himself.  It  is 
not  a  trust  in  the  common  acceptation  or  understanding  of  what  a  trust  is.  They 
are  a  large  family,  a  very  wealthy  family,  and  they  have  been  building  up  their 
industry  a  long  time.  They  don't  have  to  come  into  this  combine,  ti  fact,  they 
are  bigger  than  the  combine;  they  have  more  money.  Mr.  Guggenheim's  enjoy- 
ment and  ambition  in  life  is  to  be  the  philanthropist  of  America. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.}  Do  I  understand  you  to  state  that  this  firm  of  Gug- 
genheims  paid  more  for  their  raw  material  here  than  they  received  for  the  finished 
ljroduct,in  New  York? — A.  For  a  jwrtion  of  it — the  lead  ores.  It  is  very  easy  in 
smelting.  If  I  pay  you  $10  x>er  t^m  more  than  the  metal  in  the  ore  is  worth  and 
then  charge  $15  per  ton  more  than  I  am  entitled' to  charge,  I  would  be  coming  out 
pretty  nearly  even  on  the  deal. 

Q.  Admitting  that  each  buyer  is  a  consumer. — A.  No;  he  is  simply  to  me  the 
same  as  you  are.  You  are  selling  lead  ore  for  which  I  pay  you  $10  more  than  it 
is  worth.  Each  buyer  is  selling  siliceous  ore,  which  I  treat  at  $15  more  than  it  is 
worth;  you  get  $10  more  than  you  are  entitled  to  and  I  am  charging  $15  more 
than  I  am  entitled  to,  and  the  balance  of  $5  is  in  my  favor. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  I  understand  that  Mr.  Guggenheim  pays  this 
price  in  order  to  get  the  lead  for  the  fiuxing  and  in  order  that  he  may  supply  his 
customers? — A.  Y  es.  The  lead  is  essential  for  the  treatment  of  the  ores,  and  that 
is  why  it  is  always  at  a  premium.  They  have  to  have  it  in  the  fiuxing,  and  if 
they  can  divert  it  around  into  the  different  plants,  then  instead  of  A,  B,  and  C 
having  to  jiay  $15  per  ton  or  $20  per  ton  for  treatment,  they  can  divert  that  right 
into  the  smelter  and  cut  the  price  for  treatment  down  to  a  third  or  a  fourth. 
Lead  has  always  been  at  a  premium  since  1881  and  1882,  and  it  has  always  brought 
as  much  in  the  ore  as  it  is  worth  in  the  foreign  markets  or  in  New  York,  and  not 
in  proportion  to  the  business  in  which  it  is  used — ^in  the  smelting.  There  is 
always  a  big  demand  for  lead  ores  to  use  in  fiuxing  the  other  ores.  The  Omaha, 
and  in  fact  most  of  the  smelters,  get  their  lead  from  the  CoBur  d'Alenes  or  did 
up  to  the  time  of  the  trouble  at  Wardner.  That  is  a  feature  in  smelting;  they 
have  to  have  it  in  the  fluxing. 

Q.  By  controlling  the  lead  production  they  practically  control  the  smelting? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Because  the  other  companies  can  not  get  the  fluxes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  If  he  controls  the  lead  product  why  is  it  that  he  sells 
the  finisned  product  in  New  York  at  such  prices  as  you  have  stated? — A.  The 
market  controls  the  finished  product.  He  only  controls  the  producing  end,  and 
he  makes  it  up  by  his  charges.  The  man  \^'ith  the  siliceous  ore  has  to  pay  that 
premium.  The  smelter  is  not  out  anything.  He  takes  so  much  lead  ore  to  treat 
so  much  siliceous  ore.  Now  he  pays  a  premium  for  the  lead  ore  and  charges  a 
big  treatment  price  for  the  siliceous  ore  to  make  it  come  out  even.  So  far  as  the 
smelters  are  in  competition,  one  with  the  other,  none  of  them  could  compete  for 
the  lead  product  because  he  controls  it,  but  there  was  enough  ore  scattered  about 
that  if  they  could  get  it  together  and  under  one  management  they  could  divert 
10  or  15  cars  from  one  plant  to  another  and  thus  keep  the  scale  of  prices  down  to 
the  standard  point.  There  is  scarcely  6  months  in  the  year,  for  the  past  10  years, 
that  there  has  not  been  a  change  of  the  price  of  treatment  of  ores  in  Colorado. 
For  a  part  of  the  time  the  lead  mines  panned  out  well  and  the  operators  gave  the 
siliceous  mines  the  benefit  of  it  and  dropped  the  cost  of  treatment.  It  has  been 
up  aii<l  down  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  believe  by  reason  of  his  large  capital  he  is  able  to  exercise  an  advan- 
tage ov(^r  the  smaller  smelters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  stated,  in  speaking  of  competition  between  these  people,  that  the  smelt- 
ing industry  differed  from  other  industries?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  competition  more  fierce  between  them?^ — A.  No;  the  investment  in  plants 
is  more  extensive  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  greater.  The  amount' of  money 
invested  is  much  larger.  The  amount  of  money  necessary  to  furnish  equipment 
runs  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  You  have  that  much  lying 
there. 

Q.  But  the  number  engaged  in  the  business  is  far  less  than  in  any  other  lines 
of  business? — A .  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  there  is  any  other  line  of  investment  in  which  there 
is  less  competition  than  there  is  among  the  smelter  people? — A.  Well,  I  don*t  know 
that  I  can.    The  trades  are  very  well  distributed  now  in  competing  for  business. 
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Q.  By  reason  of  their  smelter  tmst  would  it  not  seem  that  competition  between 
them  would  be  less  fierce  than  it  would  in  industries  in  which  greater  numbers  are 
engaged? — ^A.  I  might  say  that  from  the  way  business  has  been  here  for  the  past 
six  or  eight  years  none  of  them  have  made  any  money.  They  have  not  paid  any 
dividends,  although  the  claim  is  that  they  make  thousands  and  millions  of  dollars. 
I  have  had  the  opi)ortunity  of  seeing  their  books  and  I  know  that  they  have  not 

Said  any  dividends.  The  competition  has  been  fierce  enough  to  run  the  business 
own  to  where  they  have  not  made  anytlung.  Of  course  they  have  made  money 
at  some  of  the  plants  but  it  has  been  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  others. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  Is  it  not  the  understanding  that  the  Grant  smelter 
largelv  controls  the  lead  product  of  Idaho? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  Guggenheim  tne  other  lead  product;  and,  as  I  understand  your  point, 
the  other  individual  smelters  have  had  to  use  lead,  and  they  are  practically  help- 
less?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  by  reason  of  that,  the  combination  of  all  the  individual 
smelters  with  the  Grant  smelter  will  give  them  the  lead  as  well  as  Guggenheim? — 
A.  It  will  be  one  combination  against  the  other.  The  smelters  that  are  combined 
can  offset  the  advantages  of  the  other  plant,  which,  as  individuals,  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  do. 

Q.  What  effect  does  concentration  and  consolidation  have  upon  wages  of 
employees? — A.  Well,  the  history  of  combinations  on  a  large  scale,  I  think,  shows 
that  they  have  been  detrimental  to  wages. 


Q.  You  think  they  have  been? — A.  I  think  so. 
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Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  regulation  of  these  great  com- 
binations by  law,  so  that  they  may  not  oppress  this  great  army  of  employees? — A. 
No,  I  don't  believe  that  I  have.  It  is  a  great  question  and  one  that  I  don't  feel 
competent  to  pass  unon. 

Q.  What  do  you  tnink  of  the  advisability  of  a  few  inspectors  to  see  that  they 
don't  imi)08e  ux>on  the  public,  the  same  as  the  Government  has  for  the  national 
banks? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  law. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  having  investigation  into  and  the  limitation  of  the 
so-called  watering  stock? — ^A.  I  would  be  favorable  to  that. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  that  any  artificial  person  created  by  the  State  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people  of  the  State  should  have  its  stock  inflated,  do  you? — A.  No;  I 
am  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  And  your  judgment  is  that  it  should  be  limited  by  law? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  No.  54;  the  effects  of  machinery  on  prices,  etc.? — A.  In  connection  with 
metalliferous   mining  improved  macninery  has  been  very   beneficial.    It  has 
increased  the  production  very  materially,  and  it  has  given  employment  to  a  great     j 
many  more  men.    It  has  also  made  his  employment,  his  labor,  lighter,  especially     j 
in  the  hoisting  plants,  and  it  has  had  the  effect  of  making  profitable  a  great  many    ' 
low  grades  of  ore  that  were  formerly  unprofitable  and  unworthy  of  treatment. 

Q.  Is  there  any  mining  industry,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  cinnabar,  or 
any  other  of  these  metals,  that  is  producing  a  supply  that  is  oeyond  the  demand? — 
A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  There  is  a  demand  for  all  the  minerals  produced  in  Colorado? — A.  I  think 
so.    There  certainly  is  for  the  gold. 

Q.  And  your  silver  market  is  active? — A.  Yes;  and  copper  has  been  very  active. 
Copper  is  very  high.    Lead  is  higher  than  it  has  been  since  1878. 

Q.  Productive  capacity  of  the  latest  mining  machinery  as  compared  with 
machinery  10  and  20  years  ago;  effect  on  cost  of  output  and  on  overproduction — 
has  there  been  any  considerable  improvement  in  the  past  20  years? — A.  I  can  say 
that  Colorado  has  practically  only  commenced  to  mine;  that  within  the  past  5 
years  worthless  ores  have  been  worked  to  a  profit,  and  are  being  worked  to  a 
profit  now.  The  future  possibilities  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  is  largely  due 
to  science  and  the  application  of  economical  plants.  Electricity  in  Colorado  has 
advanced  very  materially.  Colorado  claims  the  honor  of  having  the  first  plant 
that  has  demonstrated  electrical  results  that  were  claimed  by  the  leading  elec- 
trical engineers  to  be  impossible.  I  am  speaking  of  the  plant  at  Telluride.  It 
was  claimed  that  at  that  altitude  it  could  not  be  accomplished,  that  it  would  be 
worthless,  but  the  men  in  charge  nevertheless  went  ahead  and  spent  $20,000  or 
$30,000  for  the  different  apparatus  to  transmit  the  power,  and  now  they  are  run- 
ning the  mills  there  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  oy  electricity,  and  to  a  great 
advantage. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  extension  of  foreign  markets,  possibilities  and 
methods? — A.  I  have  looked  some  into  that  subject,  but  have  not  made  a  special 
study  of  it.    I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  section  of  the  country 
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will  furnish  all  the  steel  and  iron  nsed  west  of  ns,  and  that  we  are  just  opening 
upon  a  great  era. 

Q.  How  is  the  mining  industry  for  steel  and  iron? — A.  It  is,  as  we  would  say,  on 
the  bum.    It  is  very  high. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  steel  and  iron  plant  at  Pueblo? — A.  Yes;  I  have 
been  through  it  a  number  of  times. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  extent  of  that? — A.  I  don't  recollect  just  what  it  is, 
although  I  have  it  in  my  office.  They  have  been  adding  a  great  deal  of  modem 
machinery  there  in  the  last  year.  They  turn  out  steel  rails,  nails,  plates,  railroad 
spikes,  and  that  class  of  material. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  men  that  work  in  that  plant  when  it  is  running 
at  full  capacity?— A.  No.    It  would  merely  be  a  guess  on  my  part. 

9.  What  is  the  character  of  the  labor,  black  or  white? — ^A.  In  certain  portions 
it  is  nearly  all  black. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  this  colored  labor  came  from? — A.  Alabama  largely. 
The  last  time  I  was  there  they  were  working  about  the  furnaces.  That  is  wnere 
they  use  the  colored  help  largely. 

Do  you  know  how  they  came  to  import  that  labor? — A.  No. 
But  you  know  it  was  imported? — A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  mining  industry  in  a  very  prosperous  condition 
in  Colorado  to-day? — A.  No. 

Q.  No  more  than  it  has  been? — A.  Not  so  much  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  2  years. 
It  has  dropi)ed  off  very  materially  in  the  last  80  days. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  outlook? — A.  The  general  outlook,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  strikes,  was  for  the  most  successful  year  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  have  been  a  realization  of  that  prosi)ect  if  the 
labor  troubles  had  not  occurred? — ^A.  I  do.  In  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it 
at  all. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe,  then,  in  view  of  the  prosperous  outlook,  that  labor  was  jus- 
tified in  asking  for  an  increase  of  wages,  the  increase  that  came  with  the  reduction 
in  hours,  because  it  was  an  increase  if  they  received  the  same  pay  for  8  hours  that 
they  had  formerly  received  for  10  hours.  Don  t  you  think  in  view  of  the  bright 
prospect  that  they  were  justified? — A.  It  is  costing  everyone  too  much  money,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  should  have  come  around  in  that  way.  I  believe  in  high  wages 
but  I  don't  like  to  see  the  advance  come  in  that  way.  I  was  opposed  to  this  8- 
hour  bill  in  the  legislature,  and  when  it  came  to  the  judicial  committee  I  opposed 
it  on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality;  but  they  would  not  listen  to  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  natural  time  for  the  employees  to  look  for  an  increase,  when 
there  were  such  bright  prospects  in  the  industries  of  the  State? — A.  While  the 

grospect  in  some  places  merited  this  increase,  it  is  hard  to  make  a  law  of  this 
ind  that  would  not  hurt.  The  question  was  not  one-sided,  because  when  you 
take  out  20  per  cent  to  put  on  the  men's  wages  by  reducing  his  hours  it  comes 
off  the  producer  of  the  ore.  Then  if  the  smelter  adds  20  per  cent  to  his  wages, 
where  does  that  come  from?  It  comes  from  the  man  who  produces  the  ore.  He 
has  to  make  that  up  and  he  gets  a  great  big  cut  in  the  price  for  his  ore.  In  other 
words,  the  producer  of  the  ore  gets  it  on  both  ends  of  the  sti-ing,  and  there  are  so 
many  of  our  mines  working  so  close  to  the  red  line  in  the  ledger  that  when  they 
pay  the  exx)ense  of  mining  they  have  very  little  left,  and  if  there  is  any  reduction 
in  the  price  paid  for  their  ores  everything  would  come  out  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  ledger.  If  all  the  mines  in  Colorado  were  like  the  Portland,  the  Indepen- 
dence, tne  Weklen,  or  Smuggler-Union,  or  Tom  Boy,  then  I  would  have  absolutely 
no  fear  of  the  8-hour  law.  The  amount  of  money  paid  by  them  for  labor  is  a 
mere  bagatelle  compared  with  the  amount  of  money  produced  by  the  mines. 
But  with  some  of  the  mines  it  is  all  they  can  do  to  get  along  at  all,  and  this  change 
would  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  development  of  the  mines,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country  would  be  stopped  in  that  way. 

Q.  Before  this  bright  prospect  came  about  the  employers  were  paying  the  pres- 
ent scale,  were  they  not? — ^A.  There  has  been  practically  no  difference  in  the  scale 
in  the  State. 

Q.  You  don't  suppose  they  were  paying  that  at  a  loss,  do  you?--A.  Some  of 
them  were.  It  is  only  temporary  where  they  have  been  doing  that.  Some  of  the 
mines  I  have  in  mind  now  are  not  doing  anything.  I  sliould  say  there  are  10,000 
men  out  of  employment  here  at  the  present  time,  pending  the  settlement  of  this 
controversy.  I  tnink  that  is  a  conservative  estimate,  not  including  the  smelter 
employees.    I  am  speaking  about  the  mining  districts. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  that  they  were  not  justified  in  calling  for  10-hour  pay  for 
8-h()ur  work?— A.  Yes;  they  would  come  to  that  when  the  mines  are  developed. 
That  i.s  one  of  the  things  that  is  very  hard  to  explain.  At  Aspen,  on  these  big 
mines,  when  they  are  developed  to  a  certain  point  they  come  to  8  hours.    They 
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will  all  come  to  8  hours  as  soon  as  they  can,  but  there  is  a  time  when  they  can  not 
do  it,  and  that  time  is  the  present  with  a  good  many  of  them.  Now  when  a  mine 
gets  to  a  certain  point,  where  they  are  able  to  take  out  $10,000  or  $15,000  a  month, 
and  their  operating  expenses  are  such  as  to  leave  them  a  large  margin,  they  cut 
the  shift  to  8  hours.  But  they  have  to  reach  that  point  where  their  operating 
expenses  and  their  output  will  allow  them  to  do  that,  otherwise  they  can  not 
run  at  any  profit. 

Q.  Is  the  difficulty  now  so  much  in  the  mines  as  it  is  in  the  smelters  in  regard 
to  the  wages  for  hours? — ^A.  I  don't  think  so.  It  is  largely  in  the  smelters,  and  I 
think  if  the  matter  had  been  left  alone  the  smelters  would  have  been  able  to 
adjust  their  difficulties  with  the  men,  and  I  know  that  they  would  in  the  mines. 

O.  What  do  you  mean  by  '*  left  alone?  " — A.  If  there  had  been  no  law  passed — 
if  tnere  had  been  no  agitation  about  it — there  is  no  reason  why  the  smelters  should 
be  shut  down  now.  The  time  for  the  trouble  would  have  been  when  the  supreme 
court  decided  whether  this  law  is  constitutional  or  unconstitutional.  It  is  simply 
brought  about  by  agitation. 

Q.  Is  not  the  main  cause  for  the  smelters  being  shut  down  the  fact  that  certain 
employers  will  not  recognize  the  union? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  think 
that  probably  had  some  influence,  but  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  they  could  get  together  on  that  question  the  smelters 
would  start  up?— A.  Yes;  if  they  could  ^et  together  on  it. 

Q.  And  it  is  a  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Belx..)  On  page  9,  industrial  and  remedial  legislation; 
employers*  liability  laws. — ^A.  We  have  an  employers'  liability  law  on  the  statutes 
of  the  State,  and  I  believe  under  its  provisions  if  a  man  is  hurt  in  a  mine  by  some 
mechanical  appliance  while  under  the  direction  and  control  and  ox>eration  of  the 
company  the  company  is  liable  for  5  or  6  thousand  dollars'  damages;  but  that  the 
company  is  not  liable  if  he  is  hurt  through  the  carelessness  of  a  coemployee. 

Q.  Li  other  words,  it  is  but  a  declaration  of  the  common-law  principle? — ^A.  Yes. 
It  is  made  inox>erative  by  amendments  enacted  into  it  at  the  time  it  was  passed. 

Q.  And  the  question  of  contributory  negligence  always  arises? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  where  there  is  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  coemployee  it  x>ermits  the 
owner  to  escape  responsibibty? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  he  is  hurt  by  reason  of  defective  machinery  then  the  company  is  re- 
sx)onsible? — ^A.  Yes. 


Q.  Without  contributory  negligence? — ^A.  Yes. 


What  is  your  suggestion  as  to  an  employers'  liability  law?  In  other  words, 
do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  the  employee  to  say  that  he  shall  have  no  voice  in  the 
employment  of  his  coemployee  and  be  held  resx)onsible  f or  his  negligence? — A.  As 
a  moral  question  I  should  say  no. 

Q.  Should  not  the  law  follow  the  moral  aspect  of  it?— A.  I  think  so.  If  it  could 
be  framed  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  not  be  abused,  it  should. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestion^  to  make  on  that  subject? — ^A.  I  don't  think  I  have. 
The  matter  has  been  fought  over  three  or  four  times  and  it  seems  we  can  not  get 
at  it.    There  should  be  a  just  and  equitable  distinction  between  the  two. 

Q.  Has  not  your  failure  always  been  on  the  idea  of  excessive  damages? — A.  Yes, 
I  think  it  has  been. 

Q.  But  you  can  see  no  reason  why  the  man  who  employs  all  of  his  laborers 
should  not  be  resx)onsible  for  the  acts  of  the  agents  that  he  selects  himself,  in  a 
reasonable  degree? — A.  Morally  he  should  be. 

Q.  Well,  the  law  should  follow  the  moral  aspect?— A.  I  know  it.  But  I  don't 
want  to  pass  on  the  le^l  part  of  it.  I  would  want  to  read  the  law  first  in  order 
to  justly  comprehend  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  sanitary  and  personal  safety  laws  of  the  State? — ^A. 
The  last  legislature,  in  regard  to  metalliferous  mining,  passed  some  excellent  laws 
in  relation  to  the  sanitary  features  of  mining  and  the  personal  safety  of  the  men 
employed  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Do  you  think  them  sufficient? — ^A.  No;  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
We  have  never  had  such  a  law  in  the  State  before  this.  It  was  simply  a  custom 
in  each  camp  that  certain  things  should  be  done,  but  this  law  divides  the  respon- 
sibility to  a  certain  extent.  IJnder  the  law  the  operators  have  to  do  certain 
things,  and  the  employees  have  to  do  certain  things. 

Q.  No.  64;  regarding  the  employment  of  children. — A.  Employment  of  children 
in  the  mines  is  prohibited  by  statute  as  to  all  children  under  12  years  of  age. 

Q.  School  laws  in  the  State— I  admit  with  you  the  superiority  of  the  public- 
school  system,  but  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  our  public  schools  should  be  directed 
more  toward  manual  training  and  teaching  the  cnildren  the  mechanical  arts? — A. 
Yes,  most  decidedly;  the  mechanical  arts  and  military  discipline. 
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Q.  Don't  you  think  we  have  neglected  that  in  all  States,  including  our  own? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  We  try  to  teach  the  infant  to  read  and  write  when  he  has  no  interest  in  the 
subjects  he  reads  or  writes  about,  when,  if  we  would  teach  him  to  farm  or  in- 
struct him  in  the  mechanical  arts,  he  would  become  interested  in  learning  to  read 
and  write,  because  he  would  have  something  to  read  and  ¥n:ite  about? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  convict  labor  in  mining? — ^A.  No.  I  think  we  should  have  to 
a  certain  extent,  so  far  as  it  did  not  compete  with  other  labor.  I  think  certain 
classes  of  labor  should  be  utilized,  and  the  convicts  thus  made  self-supporting 
to  reduce  the  burdens  of  taxation  to  a  certain  extent.  It  would  be  best  to  have 
no  convict  labor  come  in  contact  with  what  we  call  white  labor  or  free  labor. 

Q.  But  it  should  be  used  in  the  places  where  in  the  development  of  the  country 
the  ordinary  employment  would  not  go? — A.  Where  it  would  never  enter,  yes; 
for  instance,  bunding  a  tunnel  down  to  the  Gunnison  River. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  remunerative? — ^A.  Never  would  be  remunerative,  but 
would  open  up  to  production  a  vast  area  of  country. 

Q.  Would  make  many  new  homes?— A.  Yes,  from  2,500  to  3,000  people  could 
have  homes,  and  probably  it  would  open  up  a  country  that  will  never  otherwise 
be  opened  up;  and  it  would  cost  no  more  to  support  the  convicts  in  doing  that 
class  of  worlc  than  it  costs  where  they  are.  And  work  of  that  character,  that 
would  not  compete  in  any  manner  with  other  labor,  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
having  done  by  the  convicts. 


Denver,  Colo.,  Jtdy  1^^  1S99, 

TESTIMOKT  OF  MR.  D.  C.  COATES, 

President  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Lalwr. 

The  snbcommisaion  on  mining  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon,  John  C.  Bell  presiding. 
Mr.  D.  C.  Coates,  being  duly  sworn,  and  examined  on  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry 
on  mining,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Please  state  your  name,  address,  and  occupation. — 
A.  David  C.  Coates;  printer;  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Q.  Any  connection  with  organized  labor? — A.  President  Federation  of  Labor  of 
Colorado. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  capacity? — A.  In  my  present  position  since 
the  8th  day  of  last  June. 

Q.  And  prior  to  that  time? — A.  I  was  secretary  of  the  organization  for  two  years. 

Q.  Before  which  time  you  worked  at  the  printing  trade? — A.  Yes;  and  am  work- 
ing at  it  to-day. 

Q.  You  are  working  as  a  printer  to-day,  are  you,  in  connection  with  your  duties 
as  president  of  the  federation?— A.  Yes,  I  ran  a  little  newspapeV.  The  president's 
position  is  not  a  salaried  position  and  consequently  I  have  to  work  for  a  livelihood. 

Q.  How  many  officers  are  employed  for  that  organization  in  this  State? — A. 
There  is  no  one  regularly  employed.  The  only  man  who  has  a  regular  salary  is  the 
secretary,  and  he  gets  $2o  per  month  for  his  clerical  work.  That  is  the  only  sala- 
ried position.  The  officers,  when  required  to  do  work  for  the  federation,  receive 
a  per  diem  of  $3  per  day  and  their  expenses. 

Q.  How  old  is  this  organization?— A.  It  was  organized  in  Pueblo  May  1,  1896; 
a  little  more  than  3  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  trades  does  it  embrace?— A.  All  organized  labor  in  the  State  is  eligible 
to  ineinl>erahip  in  the  federation. 

Q.  Regardless  of  their  calling?— A.  Yes.    Its  scope  is  to  take  in  all  producers 

of  wealtn. 

Q.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  Federation  of  Labor?— A.  It  amounted  to  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  15,000  or  16,000  members.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  outline  the  work  of  that  organization,  dealing  with  its 
constitution  and  organization,  its  benefit  features,  etc.?— A.  It  is  organized  of 
course  to  bring  the  wage-earners  of  this  Stat«  together  for  their  mutual  benefit 
and  protection.  The  advantages  in  the  way  of  strike  benefits  and  the  benefit  of 
federation  and  strength  are  bringing  the  whole  of  the  wage-earners  into  one  order. 

Q.  Have  you  any  benefit  features?— A.  As  a  federation,  no;  except  that  in  strikes 
or  anything  of  that  kind  we  have  a  system  whereby  we  can  levy  assessments  for 
benefits  upon  a  referendum  vote. 

Q.  Do  the  unions  affiliated  with  that  federation  have  that  benefit  feature?— A. 
Yes;  nearly  all  of  them. 
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Q.  That  is,  out-of-work  benefits? — ^A.  Yes. 

^.  Strike  benefits? — ^A.  Yes;  funeral  benefits — there  is  scarcely  a  labor  organi- 
zation in  this  State  or  the  United  States  practically  that  does  not  carry  these 
benefits. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  purpose  of  the  federation  being  to  bring  the  workers  closer 
together.  l>oes  the  commission  understand  from  that  if  one  or  more  of  the  trades 
aifaliated  with  you  are  involved  in  strikes  or  other  labor  troubles,  the  affiliated 
trades  are  amenable  to  assistance? — A.  When  called  upon,  yes. 

Q.  And  it  must  be  by  referendum  vote? — ^A.  Yes.  Our  constitution  in  that 
regard  says  the  executive  board  has  power  to  levy  an  assessment  not  to  exceed  10 
cents  per  week  for  5  weeks,  then  we  have  power  to  levy  a  50-cent  assessment  if 
we  wish  to,  but  ui)on  that  we  have  to  submit  it  to  a  referendum  vote. 

Q.  Ten  cents  per  week  for  5  weeks? — ^A.  Yes;  50  cents. 

Q.  Does  your  executive  board  often  avail  itself  of  that  i)ower? — A.  Only  once  in 
the  history  of  the  federation  has  it  been  necessary. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  growth  of  the  federation  or  the  trade  unions 
of  your  State? — ^A.  Within  my  knowledge  of  the  last  10  years  in  this  State  we 
have  had  a  continual  growth,  and  we  are  in  a  better-organized  condition  to-day 
than  ever. 

Q.  What  was  your  membership  at  the  time  of  the  organization? — ^A.  It  is  very 
hard  to  say.  I  think  the  unions  that  were  represented  in  the  convention  at  the 
first  meeting  had  about  8,000  or  4,000  membership. 

Q.^  Do  you  find  that  your  organization  increases  its  membership  or  otherwise 
during  periods  of  strikes  and  controversies? — A.  It  has  the  effect  of  increasing,  so 
far  as  those  who  are  immediately  involved  in  the  trouble  are  concerned,  and  it 
has  no  adverse  effect  upon  the  others  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Q.  In  such  cases  do  the  new  additions  to  the  organization  remain  members 
after  the  troubles  are  adjusted? — ^A.  1  can  only  say  that  a  percentage  of  those  who 
become  members  during  such  periods  do  not  understand  the  organization  or  the 
benefits  to  be  derived,  and  quite  a  large  per  cent  of  those  usually  drift  outside  of 
the  organization;  on  the  other  hand  a  good  many  realize  the  benefits  of  organiza- 
tion of  labor  and  stay  with  it.    I  find  generally  that  there  is  an  increase. 

Q.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  you  have  a  good  healthy  growth  of  trade  unions? — 
A.  Yes,  especially  in  Colorado. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions? — ^A.  We 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  incorporate,  and  I  see  no  benefit. 

Q.  Has  that  question  been  agitated  any  in  your  State?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  of  your  organization  to  nonunion  labor? — A.  Our 
purpose  is  the  complete  organization  of  labor,  and  every  inducement  is  offered  the 
nonorganized  to  come  within  our  ranks.  It  has  never  been  necessary  in  my 
experience  as  an  officer  of  the  federation  to  take  any  action  other  than  to  show  the 
benefits  of  the  orj^anization  to  bring  them  within  its  ranks.  Of  course  the  senti- 
ment of  trade  unionism  largely  permeates  the  unorganized,  but  the  fear  of  losing 
their  positions  or  being  blacklisted  keeps  a  good  many  out.  The  blacklist  is  used 
very  largely  in  Colorado,  or  such  a  large  percentage  would  not  remain  outside  of 
the  oi^nizations. 

Q.  Is  there  any  intimidation  or  coercion  brought  to  bear  by  your  organization 
to  bring  men  into  its  fold? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  No  threats? — A.  No.  We  have  nothing  but  the  benefits  to  induce  them  to 
come  in. 

(^.  In  case  of  a  strike,  where  a  part  of  the  men  affected  belong  to  the  organi- 
zation and  another  part  do  not  belong,  does  the  organization  control  the  members 
and  nonmembers? — A.  It  only  controls  its  members.  In  case  of  a  strike  or 
intimation  of  one,  or  a  condition  arising  that  might  result  in  a  strike,  the  union 
involved  is  reouired  by  our  constitution  to  give  out  notice  of  the  same  to  the  execu- 
tive board,  wnich  is  required  to  investigate  the  matter  and  bring  every  possible 
means  to  bear  for  a  peaceable  settlement;  and  if  it  is  not  adjusted,  and  it  is  the 
desire  to  continue  the  strike,  we  control  everything  along  the  i)olicy  outlined  by 
the  executive  board. 

Q.  And  in  case  part  of  the  men  affected  by  the  proposition  which  may  give  rise 
to  a  strike  are  nonmembers,  do  they  continue  working  or  do  they  suspend  with 
your  organization?— A.  I  should  say  in  99  cases  out  of  100  they  suspend.  They 
see  the  same  causes  which  compel  the  others  to  strike,  and  while  they  might  be  a 
little  timid  about  joining  the  organization,  when  the  question  comes  to  strike 
they  nearly  always  susx>end  with  the  others.  And  when  the  trouble  is  adjusted  it 
is  generally  satisfactory  to  ^hem. 

The  adjustment  is  acceptable  to  the  nonmembers?— A.  Yes. 

As  to  the  right  of  liberty  of  contract,  has  youi  organization  at  any  time 
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denied  this  right  to  anyone? — A.  It  is  nnnsnal  for  a  member  of  organized  labor 
to  make  a  con&act.  Nearly  all  the  organizations  outline  or  fix  the  wages  that  the 
member  shall  receive,  consequently  they  act  as  a  body  rather  than  individnalB. 

Q.  We  are  aware  that  within  the  ranks  of  your  organization  this  question  is 
one  that  never  arises,  but  among  those  who  are  not  members  it  has  arisen  in  some 
cases,  and  the  commission  would  like  to  know  the  attitude  of  your  organization  in 
such  a  case.  I  take  it  that  in  some  cases  nonmembers  will  negotiate  individual 
contracts.  In  such  instances  is  your  org^anization  silent,  or  does  it  bring  a  moral 
pressure  to  bear  upon  them  against  making  such  contracts? — ^A.  Only  in  the  way 
of  trying  to  induce  them  to  come  into  the  organization. 

Q.  By  moral  suasion?— A.  Yes.  In  many  of  our  organizations — ^in  all  of  them, 
in  fact — there  is  a  scale  of  wages,  but  it  don't  prevent  the  members  from  making 
individual  contracts  upon  the  conditions  outlined  by  the  organization. 


Q.  But  collective  bargaining  is  your  purpose? — A.  Yes^ 


^  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  unskilled  labor  in  the  different  trades? — ^A.  They 
comx>ose  the  great  mass  who  are  unorganized,  but  we  are  gradually  getting  these 
men  into  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  and  organized  labor  in  many  instances 
has  done  most  beneficial  work  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  unorganized, 
whether  in  the  organization  or  not.  For  instance,  there  are  very  few  statutes  in 
Colorado  in  favor  of  the  laboring  man  but  what  have  been  induced  by  organized 
labor;  such  as  the  8-hour  law  and  the  $2  pay  for  common  labor. 

Q.  What  class  of  people  go  to  make  up  unskilled  labor  in  your  State?— A.  We 
have  a  mixture;  all  nationalities. 

Q.  Are  they  English-speaking  people  as  a  rule? — A.  The  lar^e  mass  of  common 
labor  in  this  State  is  composed  of  Austrians,  Swedes,  and  Italians. 

Q.  They  are  known  as  the  non-English-speaking  class? — Yes;  largely. 

Q.  As  these  men  become  skilled  and  familiar  with  our  language  and  our  cus- 
toms and  methods  of  business,  do  they  incline  more  or  less  towara  the  organiza- 
tions?— ^A.  More.  Recently  we  have  organized  a  number  of  unions  of  which 
probably  90  per  cent  of  the  membership  is  made  up  of  foreign-speaking  people. 

Q.  As  to  strikes,  arbitration,  and  contract  labor;  enumeration  of  the  causes 
leading  up  to  strikes;  what  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  that? — A.  Well,  to  my 
mind,  the  f^eat  reason  for  strikes  is  the  competitive  system — the  competitive  sys- 
tem of  doing  business,  making  a  continual  war  between  the  wage-earner,  the 
producer  of  wealth,  and  the  employer.  The  employer  is  continually  striving  for 
profits,  and  the  wage-earner  is  striving  for  a  greater  i)ortion  of  the  share  of  his 
product.  While  this  is  the  underlying  cause,  there  are  many  other  causes  that 
come  up  and  result  in  a  strike.  I  find  recently  that  it  is  the  tendency  to  intro- 
duce machinery  to  displace  men,  thus  making  two  men  do  three  men's  work. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  are  put  ujion  the  men  as  to  economize  in  the  operation 
of  large  works  and  to  render  greater  profits  to  the  owners.-  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  the  organization  that  educates  the  men  to  realize  that  they  ought  to  have  a 
fairer  share  of  their  product. 

Q.  If  our  competitive  system  be  the  underlying  cause  of  strikes,  what  remedy 
have  you  to  suggest  ? — A.  The  only  solution  of  the  warfare  between  the  producer 
and  the  nonproducer,  or  the  employer  and  the  wage-earner,  is  a  complete  change 
from  the  competitive  system  to  the  cooperative  system,  or  public  ownership—- 
that  is,  the  State  placing  the  means  of  production  and  the  means  of  enjoymg  that 
production  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  citizens.  That  is  largely  along  the  line 
that  organized  labor  is  working.  The  great  principle  of  organization  is  to  remove 
the  wage-earners  from  comi)etition  witli  each  other,  substitute  the  cooperative 
system  for  the  competitive  sjrstem,  and  remove  the  wage-earners  from  the  com- 
X)etitive  state  to  the  cooperative  state. 

Q.  Is  it  the  nurpose  of  organized  labor  to  eliminate  competition  so  far  as 
employment  and  wages  are  concerned  and  stop  there,  or  do  they  purpose  going 
further  ? — A.  They  go  further.  There  are  a  good  many  questions  besides  wages 
that  enter  into  the  conditions  that  tend  to  make  the  life  of  the  employee  more 
pleasant  or  more  miserable.  They  have  a  good  many  questions  to  deal  with  other 
than  wages. 

Q.  But  the  elimination  of  competition  as  between  workingmen  in  the  different 
States  and  different  industries  is  one  of  the  main  objects  ? — A.  Yes  \  you  might 
say  the  principal  object. 

Q.  Now,  if  competition  is  eliminated  in  the  market  in  which  laboring  men 
expend  their  wages  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  what  do  you  believe  will  take  its 
place  ?— A.  I  apply  the  same  thing  to  that  as  I  do  to  the  other— the  cooperative 
system. 

Q.  The  same  will  be  good  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts  ? — 
A.  I  believe  they  are  good  to  everyone  except,  possibly,  the  gi*eat  capitalists. 
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Q.  Please  explain  the  beneficial  results. — A.  I  believe  there  have  been  beneficial 
results  in  strikes.  It  is  true  that  temporarily  they  brin^  a  cessation  of  employ- 
ment and  possibly  bad  conditions  for  a  time,  but  the  ultimate  result  is  good.  It 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  wages  and  otherwise  better  conditions,  and  make  men 
educated  more  firmly  and  clearly  as  to  their  position  and  as  to  the  conditions  of 
their  employment. 

Q.  Does  the  strike  increase  wages? — ^A.  In  my  experience,  yes.  I  think  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  strikes  of  the  past,  neither  organized  nor  unorganized  labor 
would  be  receiving  the  wages  that  are  received  to-day. 

Q.  Strikes  iLsuaUy  occur  because  of  the  wage  difference  between  the  employer 
and  employee?— A. 'Yes;  largely.  There  are  also  other  conditions.  The  present 
strike  in  Colorado  to-day  between  the  smelters  and  the  men,  I  believe,  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  believed  that  the  smelter  trust  was  trying  to  rob  them 
of  the  benefits  of  the  new  eight-hour  law.  We  got  that  from  the  notice  that  they 
placed  in  their  works  throughout  the  State  a  few  days  previous  to  the  coming  into 
effect  of  this  law,  the  first  paragraph  of  which  had  a  tendency  to  lead  the  men  to 
believe  they  intended  to  evade  the  Law  and  its  benefits  by  offering  inducements  to 
work  longer  than  eight  hours. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  law  recently  passed  by  your  legislature? — A.  Yes; 
known  as  the  eight-hour  law. 

Q.  Is  that  measure  responsible  for  the  present  strike? — A.  No,  not  the  measure, 
but  the  refusal  of  the  smelter  trust  to  live  up  to  its  provisions  and  allow  its 
humanitarian  effects  to  become  practiced. 

Q.  Does  it  apply  to  all  other  industries  or  just  to  the  smelting  industry? — A.  It 
applies  to  minmg  only — work  in  underground  mines,  both  metalliferous  and  coal, 
and  smelters  and  institutions  for  the  refining  and  reduction  of  ores  and  metals. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  observed  throughout  your  State? — A.  I  know  of  no  instance 
where  its  observance  is  not  practiced,  except  in  the  smelter  trust,  at  the  present 
time,  or  rather  in  the  smelters  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 
There  was  a  large  percentage  of  our  people — I  mean  by  that,  organized  labor — 
who  were  working  10  hours  a  day  in  many  mines  and  mills  in  this  State  previous 
to  the  coming  into  effect  of  this  law,  but  in  no  instance  do  I  now  recall  where 
there  has  not  been  a  satisfactory  arrangement  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  law,  except  in  the  smelters  mentioned. 

Q.  If  the  working  people  of  your  State  to  whom  that  law  applies  would  cease 
work,  for  instance,  until  its  terms  be  complied  with,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would 
be  the  effect  of  such  a  demand?  I  mean  the  entire  State,  where  the  law  is  not 
observed. — A.  I  believe  it  would  have  the  effect  of  compelling  its  observance,  and 
consequently  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  workingmen  of  this  State  in 
the  way  of  shortening  the  hours  of  their  arduous  labor,  in  the  way  of  putting 
more  men  to  work  and  giving  them  more  opportunity  for  education. 

Q.  "Will  you  explain  the  advantages  of  the  law  in  this  and  in  all  such  cases 
where  laws  are  enacted  intended  to  bring  about  certain  things,  where  a  strike 
must  be  inaugurated  in  order  to  have  such  laws  complied  with?  The  law  itself 
is  not  enough  to  give  the  advantage  it  seeks  to  give,  and  unless  supplemented  by 
a  proper  spirit,  where  is  the  advantage  of  such  a  law? — A.  So  far  as  I  am  person- 
ally concerned,  I  have  very  little  faith  in  the  eflficacy  of  these  laws,  except  where 
there  is  an  organization  to  enforce  them.  I  think  unless  we  have  an  organization 
behind  these  laws  they  are  evaded  in  a  thoilsand  and  one  ways,  and  consequently 
the  wage-earners  and  those  intended  to  be  benefited  by  the  law  lose  the  benefit. 

Q.  And  if  you  have  such  organizations  in  the  absence  of  laws  are  you  not  able 
to  obtain  the  same  results? — A.  Yes,  and  usually  better. 

Q.  What  are  your  methods  of  strike? — A.  They  are  various. 

Q.  How  are  they  inaugurated?— A .  Of  course,  the  form  they  go  through  is  just 
as  I  have  said.  When  a  condition  arises  that  might  result  in  a  strike  it  is  dis- 
cussed by  the  local  unions  affected,  and  by  a  two-thirds  vote  the  position  of  the 
union  is  declared,  and  it  is  then  submitted  to  the  executive  board  of  the  State 
federation  of  labor;  and  nearly  all  the  local  unions  belong  to  the  national  organi- 
zation, and  it  is  also  submitted  to  them,  and  the  strike  or  nonstrike  largely  results 
from  the  position  that  is  taken  by  the  executive  board  and  the  executive  officers 
of  the  national  organization. 

Q.  Is  it  Inaugurated  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  membership? — A.  Yes,  and  in 
some  cases  by  a  three-quarters  vote. 

Q.  How  is  it  conducted? — ^A.  There  is  usually  elected  what  is  known  as  the 
executive  committee,  or  strike  committee  of  the  union,  in  whose  hands  are  placed 
all  the  details  of  the  strike,  and  they  are  required  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  opposing  forces  and  to  keep  continually  getting  everything  that  is  new  on  the 
situation.    Before  they  can  take  any  final  action,  however,  they  are  compelled  to 
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report  back  to  the  whole  body.    They  have  the  various  strike  benefits  from  their 
national  or  State  federation  that  sustains  their  strike. 

O.  Is  law  and  order  observed  during  the  strike? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  organized  labor. 

Q.  The  leaders  advocate  it? — ^A.  Yes;  always.  We  realize  that  in  no  other  way 
can  we  be  successful. 

Q.  Is  the  boycott  ever  resorted  to?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  should  it  be?— A.  It  is  a  natural  law,  I  should  think.  When  a  man 
finds  someone  else  is  opposing  him  in  his  desire  to  better  his  condition,  and  that 
man  runs  a  store,  he  refuses  to  patronize  him.  He  finds  he  is  opposed  in  a  good 
many  ways,  and  he  simply  thinks  he  is  doing  to  others  what  he  thinks  they  are 
doing  to  him. 

Q.  That  is  usually  known  as  the  boycott  in  organized  circles? — ^A.  Yes;  and  each 
umon  takes  notice  of  it.    It  can  be  general  or  otherwise. 

Q.  By  what  terms  is  it  known  by  others  outside  of  the  union;  is  it  known  as  a 
boycott?— A.  Yes. 

Sympathetic  boycott? — ^A.  Yes. 
You  oelieve  it  is  a  natural  law? — A.  Unquestionably. 

(By  Representative  Bell.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  is  not  a  law  in 
this  State  against  boycotting? — A.  Yes. 


O.  Associated  with  a  law  against  blacklisting? — A.  Yes. 


Has  it  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  it? — A.  I  don't  believe  there  has  been  but 
one  or  two  attempts  by  organized  labor  since  the  passage  of  the  law  to  do  any- 
thing but  observe  its  provisions,  and  these  one  or  two  instances  have  always  been 
in  extreme  cases.  And  I  find  that  the  other  part  of  the  law  has  no  effect;  wage- 
earners  are  blacklisted  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other. 

Q.  Do  you  make  the  statement  that  the  blacklist  is  still  used? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  the  commission  the  names  of  any  parties  who  have  ever 
practiced  it  in  violation  of  law? — ^A.  I  can  mention  names,  out  I  could  not  prove 
it.  I  could  mention  a  good  many  names,  but  I  could  not  prove  it.  I  know  from 
my  own  experience  that  men  are  kept  from  positions  in  an  parts  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  because  of  their  connections  with  organized  labor,  and  yet  we  have  a 
statute  that  tends  to  prevent  discrimination  because  a  man  belongs  to  organized 
labor.  In  the  present  instance,  in  this  strike,  we  have  men  who  are  threatened 
with  discharge,  even  by  persons  who  have  but  a  remote  interest  in  the  matter, 
because  of  their  position  with  regard  to  organized  labor. 

Q.  What  other  methods  are  employed  by  either  side  to  infiuence  the  results  of 
the  strike? — A.  Of  course,  I  can  not  say  what  the  methods  are  that  are  used  by 
the  capitalist  side.  They  are  very  secret.  That  is  one  advantage  they  have  over 
us;  they  have  their  system  perfect,  and  all  of  our  dealings  with  a  large  mass  of 
people  don't  enable  us  to  have  such  a  perfect  system,  and  largely  the  methods  we 
use  oecome  public;  we  have  to  make  them  public,  and  we  have  to  depend  upon 
the  public  sympathy  or  sentiment;  whereas  the  other  side  have  very  great  i)ower — 
the  employment  or  nonemployment  of  the  men.  They  practically  have  the 
power  of  saying  that  a  man  shall  not  have  work;  to  destroy  his  credit  with  the 
merchants;  to  destroy  or  make  valueless  what  little  property  he  has;  to  separate 
him  from  his  family  and  make  him  a  wanderer  ux>on  the  face  of  the  earth;  in 
fact,  they  have  every  iK)wer  that  can  be  given  to  man.  They  compel  men  to 
cease  their  connection  with  organized  labor  and  to  return  to  work. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  sympathetic  strikes? — A.  Not  lately.  I  have  not  known 
of  any. 

Q.  The  imi)ortation  of  new  or  foreign  labor  under  contract;  have  you  any 
instances  of  that  in  your  State  that  has  come  to  your  notice? — ^A.  Yes,  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has  imjiorted  under  contract  a  large  number  of 
negroes  from  the  Southern  States  into  their  works  in  the  city  of  Pueblo.  They 
had  a  large  immigration  from  Missouri  into  the  State  during  the  Leadville  troub.e 
in  1896  under  contract.  There  were  attempts  made  to  the  same  end  in  the  northoi  u 
coal  strikes  last  year. 

Q.  How  recent  were  these  men  shipped  in  that  you  mentioned  first? — A.  All 
these  came  in  within  the  last  6  years. 

Q.  When  did  the  last  come  in?— A.  I  think  the  last  lot  came  last  fall.  They 
continually  come  in. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  in  your  State  forbidding  it? — ^A.  I  don't  think  we  have. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
this  practice  to  your  State  as  a  whole? — A.  It  is  detrimental  to  the  State  and  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  State.  It  is  detrimental  to  these  men  who  are  displaced 
by  the  importation — men  who  have  been  employed  in  these  works  and  other  places 
or  many  years  and  have  built  up  permanent  homes,  or  what  they  think  x>ermanent 
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homes.  As  a  result  of  this  importation  of  cheap  labor — it  is  always  cheap  labor, 
labor  that  agrees  to  accept  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  companies,  whatever 
they  may  be— they  nearly  always  make  provision  for  the  displacmg  of  organized 
labor,  and  that  means  the  removal  of  those  men  who  have  been  there  for  years. 
It  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  because  they  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  wages 
in  all  instances.  In  many  cases  you  will  find  that  men  who  are  willing  to  be 
imported  to  take  the  place  of  men  who  are  on  strike  or  otherwise,  who  are  will- 
ing to  sig^  these  contracts  with  the  companies,  are  usually  the  ignorant  classes, 
and  they  are  a  detriment  to  any  commumty  into  which  they  come.  The  condition 
in  our  city  and  county,  with  which  I  am  more  familiar,  is  such  that  the  county 
to-day  is  under  a  greater  expense,  in  the  way  of  criminal  prosecutions  and  public 
charity  and  matters  alon^  that  line,  as  a  result  of  the  importation  of  the  ignorant, 
vicious  classes,  in  many  instances. 

Q.  Haveyou  any  means  of  knowing  how  these  men  are  secured  or  employed? — 
A.  Yes.  The  companies  send  agents  out  very  often,  I  believe,  or  get  local  agents 
to  employ  men;  but  the  best  method  they  find,  I  believe,  is  to  send  a  x)ersonai rep- 
resentative into  these  districts  and  make  all  kinds  of  promises. 

Q.  Go  to  other  States? — ^A.  Yes;  and  make  all  kinds  of  promises.  They  get 
hskrdened  to  misrepresenting  the  true  condition  of  affairs  in  order  to  induce  men 
who  are  out  of  employment  to  go  where  there  is  employment,  especially  where 
they  assure  them  of  what  they  call  permanent  employment.  It  is  only  x)erma- 
nent  so  far  as  the  comx)any  can  use  them,  however. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  these  men  are  contracted  for  outside  of  their  own 
State? — ^A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  but  I  think  the  companies  write  to  their 
locality  and  make  the  contract  right  there. 

Q.  Wherein  does  the  effect  of  that  system  differ  from  the  effects  that  might  be 
brought  about  had  these  men  been  contracted  for  in  a  foreign  country,  if  any? — 
A.  There  is  very  little  difference,  only  in  so  far  as  the  men  who  are  contracted 
for  in  the  United  States  are  usually  a  little  better  educated,  on  a  little  better 
plane  of  intelligence;  that  is  about  the  only  difference. 

Q.  Are  they  English-speaking  as  a  rule? — A.  No;  they  are  not.  There  are  very 
few  Americans  or  English-sxieaking  people  that  you  can  get  te  make  a  contract 
to  take  some  one  else's  job. 

Q.  How  can  you  account  for  that  statement,  then,  as  to  their  intelligence? — A 
What  I  meant  by  that  is  simply  this,  that  the  foreign  element  in  the  United 
States  have  come  in  contact  here  with  better  facilities  for  education  and  imder- 
standin^  their  relative  position  as  to  other  wage-earners — ^better  than  they  do  in 
the  foreigfu  countries;  consequently  they  are  on  a  little  higher  plane  of  intelli- 
gence than  the  foreign  importations. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  in  this  connection  with  the  colored  labor? — ^A.  Yes. 
There  has  been  such  a  hue  and  cry  against  foreign  importation  that  instead  of 
doing  that  now  the  large  companies  ro  to  the  Southern  States  and  get  the  poor, 
ignorant  negro  and  are  using  him  for  the  same  purpose  as  they  did  the  foreign 
importation. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  this  evil?— A.  It  is  very  hard  to  sug- 
gest a  remedy  other  than  I  tried  to  convey — ^thatis,  to  remedy  the  whole  condition. 
A  man  must  live,  whether  in  the  South  or  in  the  North,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  say 
that  any  man  shall  not  come  into  your  State;  but  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  a 
law  passed  whereby  companies  should  be  prevented  from  importing  men  to  take 
the  plaoe  of  strikers. 

Q.  To  make  the  records  clear  on  that,  do  you  believe  that  such  a  law  ought  or 
ought  not  to  apply  to  men  who  come  of  their  own  volition  from  any  other  State? — 
A.  No;  I  would  not  favor  a  law  preventing  anyone  from  voluntarily  coming  into 
the  State. 

Q.  But  to  prevent  those  coming  under  contract?— A.  Yes.  In  any  instance 
where  we  find  a  man  who  is  influenced  by  contract  or  otherwise  he  should  be 
prohibited. 

Q.  As  to  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration  under  State  law  or  by  joint 
committees,  what  is  your  i)osition  ui)on  that  subject? — A.  They  are  two  great 
principles  of  organized  labor,  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and  they  are  always 
used  in  every  instance  to  their  fullest  extent  whenever  there  is  a  strike. 

Q.  Used  with  good  effect  and  with  good  results? — A.  In  fully  75  per  cent,  and 
often  a  larger  percentage  than  that,  of  the  cases.  In  fact,  most  of  the  differences, 
except  where  it  comes  to  a  great  corporation,  are  settled  by  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation between  employers  and  the  committees  of  the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  arbitration  should  be  compulsory  or  voluntary?— A.  I 
see  very  little  benefit  in  voluntary  arbitration.  It  has  been  used  beneficially  to  a 
certain  extent.    Arbitration,  in  instances,  is  beneficial.    I  hAve  not  made  up  my 
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mind  whether  I  favor  compulsory  arbitration  or  not.  I  don't  care  to  express  an 
opinion.  I  want  to  get  rid  of  tlie  whole  system  that  continually  makes  war 
between  these  two  forces.  But  I  don't  think,  so  long  as  the  condition  exists  where 
arbitration  is  necessarjr,  that  we  will  get  it. 

Q.  Is  the  injunction  in  strikes  sometimes  resorted  to  in  your  State? — A.  Yes; 
and  it  tends,  in  nearly  every  instance  where  the  injunction  has  been  used,  to  take 
the  little  liberty  that  is  left  away  from  the  wage-earner.  It  nearly  always  m^es 
him  powerless  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  people  who  secure  the  injunction. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  is  the  injunction  or  restraining  order  usually  issued, 
enjoining  men  from  commission  of  crime? — A.  It  is  used  oefore  he  ever  thinks  of 
committing  any  crime.  It  usually  places  him  in  a  position  where  he  is  branded 
as  a  criminal  by  the  injunction. 

Q.  Is  he  enjoined  from  attending  meetings  or  trespassing  on  certain  proper- 
ties?— A.  Yes.  During  the  northern  coal  strike  last  winter  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado there  was  an  injunction  issued  to  restrain  men  from  congregating  in  numbers 
or  going  on  the  property  of  the  companies. 

Q.  Was  it  an  effective  remedy? — A.  No,  not  so  far  as  prohibiting  meetings  was 
concerned. 

CJ.  No  arrests  for  its  violation,  that  you  can  recall,  or  no  arraignments? — A.  I 
think  not.  Of  course  it  was  a  clear  violation,  but  I  don't  think  anyone  went  so  far 
as  punishing  anyone  for  holding  meetings. 

Q.  How  do  you  regard  that  system? — A.  I  believe  now  the  present  law  of  the 
United  States  and  various  States  and  Territories  is  to  prohibit  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  injunctions,  or  at  least  that  has  been  projwsed  m  the  past  few  years  by  the 
law-and-order  league;  but  it  seems  that  they  use  it  just  as  they  see  fit,  or  as  in 
their  own  judgment  they  see  fit,  regardless  of  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  a  proper  remedy  if  properly  applied? — ^A.  No;  it  is  not 
any  remedy  at  all.  It  tends  rather  to  incite  the  feeling  among  the  men  that  they 
are  being  forced  into  absolute  slavery,  and  they  will  not  submit  to  it;  it  tends  to 
make  them  rebel. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  use  of  injunctions,  when  proi)erly  applied,  to  restrain 
parties  from  tlie  commission  of  crime,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  crime 
will  be  committed;  if  there  is  reasonable  evidence  to  show  that  such  is  the  case;  in 
such  case  do  you  believe  that  men  should  be  restrained  by  the  courts? — ^A.  I  believe 
that  they  should. 

Q.  You  believe  that  thev  should? — A.  Yes;  if  there  is  any  evidence  that  a  man 
is  a  criminal  then  he  should  be  restrained  from  the  commission  of  crime. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  injunction,  then,  but  the  abuse  of  it  that  you  oppose? — A.  Yes. 
It  has  been  abused  awfully,  and  its  tendency  is  just  the  other  way,  as  I  have 
explained.  I  don't  believe  you  can  find  a  sentiment  against  the  taking  or  restrain- 
ing of  a  man  who  makes  it  evident  that  he  is  about  to  commit  crime,  or  shows  a 
tendency  in  that  way.  I  have  no  sentiment  against  that  at  all;  but  the  abuse  of 
the  injunction  in  recent  years  has  made  the  whole  scheme,  the  whole  system, 
detestable. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  system  of  payment  in  your  State? — A.  Largely  by  the 
month. 

Q.  Cash  payments? — A,  Some,  and  some  not.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  scrip 
used  in  the  State,  especially  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company — store  orders, 
and  such  things  as  that. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  monthly  pay- 
ments?— A.  It  is  too  long  between  payments  for  labor  performed.  In  fact,  the 
monthly  ])a>anents  in  a  good  many  instances  are  so  far  apart  that  it  is  usually  5 
or  G  weeks  before  the  pay  comes  to  the  employee,  and  it  is  too  large  a  proi)ortion 
of  his  wag€\s  to  be  retained  for  that  length  of  time,  and  it  puts  him  at  the  mercy 
not  only  of  the  company  store,  but  also  at  the  mercy  of  the  individual  merchants, 
who  charge  an  increased  price  for  their  goods  for  fear  of  loss,  and  also  a  larger 
percentage  of  profit  for  the  length  of  credit,  so  that  it  operates  in  many  cases 
against  a  man.  It  would  be  otherwise  if  he  had  weekly  or  biweekly  payments. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  his  wages,  fi'om  the  fact  that  he  is  not  able  to  buy  on 
equal  terms  with  th(i  man  who  receives  his  wages  weekly  or  biweekly, 

Q.  The  sliding  wage  scale:  have  you  any  such  wage  scale  in  operation  in  your 
State? — A.  I  believe  not;  not  to  any  extent, 

Q.  Have  you  a  minimum  wage  scale? — A.  Nearly  all  the  organizations  fix  the 
wage  scale  themselves. 

Q.  Only  as  fixed  by  or^janizations? — A.  Yes.  Each  has  a  tendency  to  fix  it  for 
all  the  men  employed  in  its  vocation. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  sliding  wage  scale,  if  there 
Ih»  any  advantages? — A.  I  could  not  say  much  about  the  sliding  wage  scale.    My 
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limited  ezx)erience  in  that  matter  is  that  its  tendency  is  detrimental.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  urge  a  man  to  do  more  than  he  should  do  for  his  own  physical  con- 
dition, to  avoid  getting  a  number  of  other  men  to  do  a  part  of  the  work.  The 
result  is  that  in  a  short  time  a  man  is  incapacitated  from  doing  hard  manual 
labor  before  his  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  will  ask  you  about  that  statement  of  yours  in  regard 
to  the  minimum  wage  scale.  You  say  nearly  all  organizations  have  a  minimum 
wa^e  scale.  Is  it  not  true  that  many  of  the  organizations  have  but  the  one  scale, 
which  might  be  called  a  fixed  scale,  and  have  that  as  the  minimum  and  maximum 
scale? — A.  It  is  considered  as  the  minimum.  No  one  is  prevented  from  getting 
more,  but  they  are  prevented  from  getting  less.  It  is  a  scale  set  by  the  union  for 
that  work. 

Q.  It  is  a  fixed  scale? — ^A.  Yes.  You  can  make  more,  but  we  insist  that  you 
shall  not  work  for  any  less,  and  in  many  instances  they  do  pay  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  In  sx)eaking  of  the  sliding  scale,  I  rather  think  that 
^ou  have  not  grasped  its  meaning.  There  is  nothing  in  the  sliding  scale  that 
imposes  any  additional  duty  upon  a  workman,  as  you  seem  to  understand.  A  slid- 
ing scale  simply  means  that  the  wages — we  will  say,  for  instance,  of  a  coal  miner — 
shall  advance  and  decline  according  to  the  advance  and  decline  in  the  price  of  a 
ton  of  coal? — ^A.  We  have  not  these  conditions  here.  What  you  would  call  a 
sliding  wage  scale  I  have  no  knowledge  of  in  this  State. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Belx..)  As  to  the  living  wage — ^the  standard  of  living — 
have  you  anything  to  say  in  that  connection? — ^A.  Well,  I  believe  we  have  reached 
that  condition  where  the  large  mass  of  the  producers  of  wealth  are  getting  a  wage 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  a  decent,  respectable  condition,  and  a  ^ood  many 
of  them  don't  get  enough  to  keep  them  in  a  accent,  respectable  condition,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  year  a  man  can  not  produce  any  surplus  for  his  year's  work.  A  large 
number  of  them  are  in  debt  and  are  prevented  from  losing  a  day's  work,  and  there 
is  no  opx>ortunity  for  a  man  to  take  a  rest  or  a  few  days  off  in  the  heated  portion 
of  the  summer,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Whereas  on  the  one  hand  the  public 
officials  and  men  who  can  travel,  men  in  offices, etc., are  taking  periods  each  year 
for  vacations,  the  ordinary  wa«e-eamer  and  the  producer  of  wealth  has  to  stay  at 
his  task  the  year  round  in  order,  that  he  may  not  run  into  debt  or  lose  his  30b. 
He  can  not  get  away  at  all  without  losing  his  position. 

Q.  What  effect  has  high  or  low  wages,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  standard 
of  living,  standard  of  morals,  and  standard  of  education  and  intelligence? — ^A. 
Low  wages  in  every  instance  have  a  detrimental  effect.  The  higher  the  wage  a 
man  gets,  the  more  opportunities  he  has  to  improve  himself,  and  he  does 
improve  himself.  The  condition  of  well-organized  labor  is  much  better  than  the 
unorganized;  their  wages  are  better,  their  organizations  are  8acre<l,  and  the  men 
who  are  unorganized  are  getting  what  we  would  call  barely  a  li\ing  wage.  I 
find  they  are  building  up  libraries,  free  reading  rooms,  in  nearly  all  of  our  organi- 
zations, and  we  find  we  are  sending  our  men  into  public  offices,  and  that  they 
make  the  best  citizens  in  the  community,  where  we  find  no  such  instances  on  the 
other  hand — that  is,  in  unorganized  labor. 

Q.  Have  you  a  system  of  payment  in  your  State  that  is  known  as  the  store-order 
system? — A.  Yes.  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  uses  the  store  system 
and  scrip  system  in  nearly  all  of  its  mines  in  this  State. 

Q.  Any  other  companies  that  you  can  enumerate? — ^A.  Well,  there  are  a  few 
independent  companies  that  have  been  usin^  it  up  to  the  passage  of  this  law,  but 
I  rather  think  that  the  independent  companies  are  dispensing  with  it. 

Q.  Is  it  practiced  elsewhere  besides  in  mining  companies?  Is  it  practiced  in  all 
industries? — A.  Well,  the  only  instance  that  I  know  of  where  there  is  a  company 
store  outside  of  mining  is  at  their  steel  works  in  Pueblo.  They  practice  it  to 
some  extent  there. 

Q.  How  do  you  regard  the  system? — ^A.  It  is  altogether  wrong  from  the  wage- 
earner's  standpoint. 

Q.  Why? — A.  It  compels  him  to  trade  at  the  company  store,  and  he  does  not 
get  the  advantages  of  the  market  in  many  instances;  and  they  charge  him  the 
highest  kind  of  a  price. 

Q.  Does  he  deal  there  of  his  own  volition  and  pay  these  high  prices? — A.  No;  I 
don't  think  he  does.  They  try  to  make  them  believe  it  is  of  tneir  own  volition, 
but  every  one  knows  of  his  own  experience  that  it  is  not  true;  that  there  is  a 
coercive  jwwer  there. 

Q.  You  believe  on  the  whole  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  workers? — ^A.  Yes;  not 
only  to  the  workers,  but  also  to  the  general  business  interests. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  competing  employers  who  have  not  this  system  in  con- 
nection with  their  works? — ^A.  It  nas  a  tendency  to  make  them  reduce  wages, 
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becanse  they  don't  get  the  advantage  of  the  profits  that  the  companies  which  own 
stores  get,  and  it  puts  them  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

Q.  Is  the  tenement  honse  nsed  usually  in  connection  with  the  mines  of  yonr 
State? — A.  Yes;  the  company  houses;  they  are  not  known  in  this  State  as  ten- 
ement houses;  they  are  not  houses;  but  usually  cabins,  separate  from  each  other, 
that  the  men  are  required  to  live  in,  and  you  can  not  live,  in  some  parts  of  the 
State,  in  anything  else,  because  of  the  advantage  the  companies  have  by  the  rent, 
and  because  they  will  not  sell  out  to  anyone,  and  the  employee  is  at  the  continual 
mercy  of  the  company;  and  if  he  hapx)en8  to  get  discharged  or  discontented  with 
any  of  the  conditions,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  refuse  to  rent  him  a  house  any 
longer;  they  simply  discharge  him  and  he  must  go. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  strikes,  how  are  the  employees  affected  who  are  living  in  com- 
pany houses  and  trading  in  company  stores,  as  compared  with  those  who  are  free 
from  such  influences? — ^A.  Well,  they  are  continually  at  the  mercy  of  the  com- 
pany, just  as  I  have  said,  and  they  are  compelled  in  a  short  time  to  go  back  to 
work  or  leave  the  community,  whereas  the  others  who  are  free  from  tnese  influ- 
ences can  be  maintained  and  are  usually  maintained,  and  they  get  some  benefit 
from  the  strike. 

Q.  Are  the  rents  reasonable  in  the  company  houses? — ^A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
say,  only  in  instances  where  a  man  can  rent  a  private  residence  in  the  city  of 
Pueblo,  and  where  an  employee  of  the  company  is  not  comi)elled  to  live  in  the 
company  houses.  The  rents  are  fair  when  compared  with  the  others.  But  in 
other  Colorado  camps  I  think,  from  the  wages  the  men  get,  that  the  rents  are 
unreasonable. 

<^.  Do  not  the  employers  find  it  convenient  sometimes  to  build  company  houses 
adjacent  to  their  mmes  in  order  to  find  men  to  operate  the  mines,  and  is  not  the 
same  true  of  stores  also? — A.  They  say  they  do.  That  is  their  side  of  the  story, 
but  I  doubt  it,  because  the  men  in  instances  in  my  experience  have  protested 
against  that  very  system. 

Q.  If  such  stores  or  tenement  houses  were  not  built  by  the  coal  companies,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  other  men  would  go  in  there  and  build  stores  and  the  miners 
would  Duild  their  own  houses,  or  that  other  companies  would  build  them  and  run 
them?  Do  you  believe  that  the  coal  companies  would  suffer  if  they  abandoned 
that  practice? — A.  No,  they  would  not,  except  in  the  matter  of  the  profits  gained 
by  this  system. 

Q.  They  would  not  suffer  on  account  of  a  shortage  of  labor? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  fines  and  penalties  applied  to  workingmen 
who  are  charged  with  violating  the  rules  by  sending  out  impure  material,  etc. — A. 
If  you  mean  by  the  employer  on  the  employee,  we  have  very  little  of  that  here. 
There  are  some  instances  of  imposing  fines  upon  employees  for  possibly  not  turn- 
ing out  as  good  an  article  as  they  should,  or  destroying  an  article  while  making  it; 
but  there  is  very  little  of  that  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

,  Q.  The  difference  in  wage  scales  in  the  different  sections. — ^A.  I  think  where 
there  is  a  large  difference  in  the  wage  scale  it  is  largely  due  to  the  cost  of  living, 
where  separated  from  the  ordinary  benefits  of  large  communities  or  something 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  have  such  differences,  have  you? — A.  Yes,  in  the  isolated  camps  of  this 
State,  in  both  metalliferous  and  coal  mines,  where  better  wages  are  paid  than  in 
the  cities.  Rents  are  higher,  food  is  higher,  transportation  is  higner,  and  of 
necessity  wages  must  be  higher. 

Q.  Relative  rate  of  wages  compared  with  any  previous  time  you  care  to  refer 
to,  10  or  20  years  ago. — A.  Well,  there  has  not  been  very  much  difference  in  the 
State  of  Colorado.  Organization  has  been  fairly  well  in  the  chief  industry  of  the 
State,  mining,  and  that  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep  the  wages  up  to  what  they 
were  a  number  of  years  ago.  There  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the 
wagespaid  in  this  State. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  social  condition  of  labor  to-day  compared  with  that 
time  of  which  you  sx)eak? — ^A.  It  is  bettering  as  we  organize. 

Q.  Is  it  still  improving? — ^A.  Yes,  has  a  continual  improvement  where  the  men 
are  brought  togetner. 

Q.  Intelligence  and  education  advancing? — A.  Yes.  There  are  very  few  of  our 
organizations  but  what  have  public  meetings,  say  once  a  month,  for  educational 
purposes.  We  have  libraries,  reading  rooms,  ana  such  things  as  that,  and  gen- 
erally the  social  condition  and  intelligence  is  improving. 

Q.  Are  these  libraries  and  reading  rooms  supported  by  your  unions? — ^A,  Yes. 

Q.  The  influence  of  organized  ]alx)r  on  wages,  do  you  care  to  say  anything  on 
that? — A.  Yes,  the  influence  is  always  to  increase  wages. 

Q.  The  effects  of  the  employment  of  children. — A.  Tl'he  effect  of  the  employ- 
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ment  of  children  is  to  stint  them  not  only  in  growth  and  physical  development, 
bnt  also  in  intellectual  growth,  and  denies  them  the  opportunities  of  education  in 
the  public  schools,  and  to  fit  themselves  for  a  better  condition  in  the  future.  We 
are  opposed  to  the  employment  of  children  for  that  reason  and  others.  So  far  as 
the  enect  on  adult  labor  is  concerned,  it  has  a  tendencjr  to  throw  out  adult  labor, 
and  instead  6^  the  father  supporting  the  f amilv  the  children  are  sent  out  to  sup- 
port the  father.  The  army  of  unemployed  adults  is  increased  by  the  employment 
of  children. 

Q.  Whati)arthasmachinery  played  in  the  employment  of  children?— A.  It  has 
increased  the  employment  of  children  in  many  instances,  where  a  child  can  attend 
the  machinery  and  practically  perform  the  same  labor  that  an  adult  has  x>6r- 
formed.    The  child  has  taken  the  place  of  the  father  in  many  instances. 

Q.  Without  machinery  it  would  not  be  possible? — ^A.  It  would  not  be  possible. 
The  employer  gets  all  the  benefits  and  the  father  tramps  the  streets. 

Q.  Causes  of  irregularity  of  employment;  1  take  it  that  you  assign  this  as  one 
of  the  causes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  others? — ^A.  Yes.  There  is  a  tendency  to  combination  in  all 
lines  of  industry,  and  the  closing  of  the  plants  that  are  not  necessary  for  the  eco- 
nomical production  of  the  articles  produo.ed,  the  centralization  of  these  manufac- 
tures, and,  as  a  result,  these  combinations  are  throwing  men  out  of  employment 
everywhere. 

Q.  In  the  early  part  of  our  hearing  you  made  reference  to  the  smelters'  strike. 
Under  this  heading  I  believe  it  to  be  proper  that  vou  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  anything  you  wish  in  connection  with  it.  It  is  one  of  the  burning 
questions  here,  and  it  is  incidental  to  our  mining  investigation. — A.  Well,  lean 
only  reiterate  what  I  have  said  before,  that  I  believe  the  strike  was  largely 
brought  about  by  an  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refin- 
ing Company  in  their  various  plants  in  this  State  to  rob  the  men  of  the  benefits 
of  the  8-hour  law. 

Q.  When  did  this  strike  begin?— A.  The  law  came  into  effect  on  the  16th  day 
of  June,  and  the  strike  took  place  upon  that  day. 

9.  What  is  the  difference  that  has  given  rise  to  the  strike — the  disputed 
points? — A.  I  think  there  is  very  little  difference  in  either  the  wages  asked  by  the 
men  or  the  wages  proffered  by  the  company.  I  think  the  whole  difference  is  as 
to  whether  the  8-hour  law  shall  or  shall  not  be  adopted  by  the  trust.  I  think  the 
reason  the  employers  upon  the  one  side  are  refusing  to  come  to  terms  with  their 
men  or  have  ueen  offering  a  wage  that  they  can  not  accept  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  want  to  wait  until  they  find  out  whether  the  Supreme  Court  will  hold  the 
law  constitutional  or  not.  On  their  side  they  say  if  the  law  is  held  unconstitu- 
tional, they  desire  the  men  to  return  to  the  10  and  12  hour  basis,  and  consequently 
they  don't  want  to  offer  a  better  wage  or  to  regulate  conditions  on  the  8-hour 
basis,  because  they  believe  it  would  prevent  the  men  from  going  back  to  work  on 
the  10  or  12  hour  oasis,  should  the  law  be  held  unconstitutional. 

Q.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  hours  in  this  controversy? — ^A.  I  think  it  is,  largely. 

Q.  Do  both  parties  seem  to  be  willing  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  higher 
court? — ^A.  I  think  a  decision  of  the  higher  court  will  bring  a  settlement;  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  why  it  is  that  if  both  parties  seem  willing  to  make  a  settle- 
ment based  upon  that  decision  of  the  court,  or  if  the  decision  will  bring  a 
settlement,  that  work  was  not  continued  until  the  decision  was  rendered?— A. 
As  I  say,  the  men  resolved  that  the  8-hour  law  must  be  enforced.  The  first  par- 
agraph of  the  notice  that  the  owners  placed  in  the  smelters  was  an  inducement  to 
work  longer,  or  rather  on  the  same  basis.  It  was  practically  a  refusal  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  to  comply  with  any  or  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  8-hour  law,  and  the  men  resolved  that  they  would  not  work  later 
than  8  hours  from  that  time  on. 

Q.  That  is,  from  the  time  the  law  was  to  have  taken  effect?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  many  companies  are.  involved  in  this  strike? — A.  Outside 
of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  there  are  but  2  independent 
companies  in  this  State  operating  smelters. 

Q.  Is  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  known  as  the  smelter  trust 
in  Colorado? — A.  Yes.    It  is  the  only  trust  there  is  in  that  line. 

Q.  And  there  are  2  other  concerns  involved  in  the  strike  outside  of  the  trust? — 
A.  The  other  2  concerns  are  not  involved  in  the  strike  at  this  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  smelter  trust  of 
Colorado?— A.  It  is  the  American  Smelting  and  Renning  Company. 

Q.  Takes  in  all  of  the  smelters  in  Utah  and  Wyoming  and  other  places;  that  is, 
it  goes  throughout  the  whole  United  States?— A.  Yes.  It  is  known  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  as  the  smelter  trust. 
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Q.  And  not  the  smelter  trust  of  Colorado?— A.  No.  It  covers  Nebraska,  Mis- 
souri, Utah,  and  Colorado,  and  I  suppose  they,  have  some  refineries  in  the  East. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  When  was  this  trust  organized? — ^A.  It  was  organ- 
ized some  time  this  spring  in  the  citv  of  New  York.    I  have  not  the  exact  time. 

(X  Incorporated  under  the  laws  or  your  State? — A.  I  rather  think  it  was  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  but  I  am  not  certain.    I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  How  many  smelting  concerns  or  companies  are  embraced  within  this  trust, 
are  you  able  to  state,  both  in  and  out  of  this  State? — A.  I  really  could  not  give 
them  outside  of  the  State.  I  know  that  there  is  one  in  Kansas  City — ^I  forget  now 
just  what  the  name  of  it  is;  and  the  Omaha  and  Grant  smelter  in  Omaha;  and  I 
think  the  Grant  smelter  here  and  the  Globe  smelter  and  the  Pueblo  smelter  in 
Pueblo,  Eiler  smelter  in  Pueblo,  the  smelter  in  Leadville  which  I  think  is  knowi) 
as  the  Bimetallic^-I  am  not  quite  certain  as  to  that  name,  either — ^and  the  smeltex 
in  Durango,  and  three  smelters  in  Utah,  I  think,  close  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  all  of  the  smelters  outside  of  this  trust  with  two  ezcep 
tions  are  now  in  operation  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  Without  any  exception. 


Q.  Without  any  exception?— A.  Yes. 


Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  such  trust  was  not  formed,  if  all  the  smelters  were 
operated  as  formerly,  that  this  trouble  would  or  would  not  have  occuiTed?— A.  I 
think  it  would  have  been  avoided.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  about  that 
at  all.  I  think  Mr.  Grant's  own  statement  to  this  commission  tends  to  that  belief 
also. 

Q.  How  do  you  regard  the  organization  of  this  trust  and  smelting  industrv;  do 
you  believe  it  will  produce  beneficial  results  in  the  end? — ^A.  Only  to  the  stockhold- 
ers. So  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned  I  th5nk  it  will  have  tne  opposite  effect. 
It  simply  puts  that  induBlay  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  and,  of  course,  they  use 
it  for  their  own  interests  regardless  of  the  interests  of  anyone  else. 

Q.  What  are  the  comparative  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  the  employees  as 
compared  with  independent  concerns;  are  they  greater  or  less? — ^A.  There  are  no 
advantages;  the  advantages  are  lessened. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  Simply  because  every  man  who  works  in  the  various  smelters  is 
governed  and  directed  the  same  as  if  they  were  in  one.  If  a  man  becomes  dis- 
tasteful in  one  plant  he  is  distasteful  in  all  plants,  and  practically  all  employment 
in  these  institutions  is  taken  away  from  him  and  work  in  them  is  denied  him. 

Q.  From  that  I  take  it  that  if  the  industry  was  organized  thoroughly  under  one 
head,  if  an  employee  became  distasteful  as  to,  say,  any  one  concern,  he  would  not 
be  employed  in  that  or  any  other  concern? — ^A.  Yes;  where  thejr  had  any  power 
or  influence.  They  would  not  only  do  that,  but  they  would  brins  influence  to  bear 
upon  those  who  had  business  relations  with  him  and  prevent  him  from  getting 
employment;  for  instance,  the  railroads,  to  which  they  pay  large  sums  of  money 
for  hauling  ores  and  metals,  and  such  influence  as  that — they  would  bring  influ- 
"ence  upon  that  company,  the  railroad  compMiny,  to  prevent  the  distasteful 
employee  from  getting  employment  upon  the  railroad. 

Q.  The  men  engaged  in  this  work  are  skilled  men,  are  they  not? — ^A.  There  is 
only  a  certain  percentage  of  skilled  labor  around  a  smelter.  I  don't  believe  it 
would  reach  50  per  cent. 

Q.  Fifty  per  cent  of  tiie  men  engaged  in  smelting  are  more  skillful  in  that  than 
in  any  other  trade,  as  a  rule,  from  having  devoted  their  whole  time  to  it,  are  they 
not? — ^A.  Yes;  practically  they  know  no  other  trade. 

Q.  Then  the  question  of  dismissing  any  of  these  men  from  such  trade  to  any 
other  trade  would  be  a  very  serious  question  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  would 
it  not? — A.  It  would  simply  reduce  tnem  to  the  standpoint  of  common  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Guggenheim  and  those  associated  with  him  in  the 
smelter  business  were  yesterday  characterized,  before  this  committee,  as  a  trust; 
are  they  so  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado? — A.  No.    The  Gug- 

fenheim  interests,  so  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned,  are  owned  absolutely 
y  the  one  family. 

Q.  The  sentiment,  then,  which  has  g^own  up  against  combinations  or  trusts  is 
not  directed  against  these  interests  at  all  in  this  State?— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  Please  name  the  smelters  in  the  trust  at  Pueblo? — 
A.  The  smelter  known  as  the  Pueblo  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  and  the 
Eiler  smelter;  these  2  smelters. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  do  they  employ? — A.  Oh,  I  should  say  possibly 
between  900  and  1 ,000  men. 

Q.  How  long  have  the  leading  men  in  these  institutions  been  running  that  busi- 
ness?— ^A.  The  Pueblo  smelter  nas  been  running  under  one  management,  under 
the  same  management  it  was  under  when  it  was  combined  with  the  trust,  for  20 
or  25  years.  The  Eiler  smelter  has  been  built  and  operated  by  and  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Eiler  for  15  or  16  years. 
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Q.  What  was  the  tendency  of  the  men  as  to  buying  lots  and  bnilding  homes— 
the  old  employees? — A.  I  find  that  the  proportion  of  the  smelter  workers  in  the 
city  of  Pueolo  who  built  permanent  homes  is  greater  than  in  any  other  vocation. 

Q.  Now,  taking  that  as  a  fact,  is  it  not  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  the  smelter 
trust  mi^ht  at  any  time  dismantle  its  {uants  in  Pueblo,  running  all  of  its  ores 
through  its  smelters  here  and  at  Omaha,  Salt  Lake,  and  other  points,  without 
doing  the  company  itself  any  material  injury? — A.  It  is  not  only  possible  but  it 
is  probable. 

Q.  What  effect  would  this  have  upon  the  employees  who  have  put  their  money 
into  permanent  homes? — ^A.  It  will,  just  as  I  have  said,  reduce  them  to  the  stand- 
point of  common  labor,  and  if  they  can  not  secure  that  labor  in  Pueblo  they  will 
simply  have  to  move. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  upon  the  employees  in  the  future  who  might  be 
disposed  to  build  permanent  homes  for  themselves;  would  it  not  discourage 
them? — A.  It  would  discourage  them.  There  is  no  encouragement  for  a  man  to 
build  a  home  under  such  circumstances. 

Q.  Would  it  intimidate  him?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  employees  building  homes  and  becoming 
parts  of  these  great  institutions?— A.  There  is  every  benefit  to  be  gained  by  the 
employee  building  a  home  just  as  there  is  by  any  one  else.  It  increases  the 
wealth  of  the  community,  and  puts  the  employee  in  a  better  condition;  in  a 
more  independent  condition. 

9.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  concentrating  the  manufacturing  in  great 
cities  and  depopulating  the  smaller  places  if  the  employees  are  discouraged  from 
building  homes  and  the  trusts  dismantle  their  works  in  the  smaller  places? — A.  It 
would  have  that  tendency. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  upon  civilization  and  the  social  condition  of  the 
people? — A.  It  would  have  a  very  oad  effect,  in  the  way  that  it  would  leave  the 
employees  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  combinations  of  capital,  and  in  many 
ways  keep  them  in  a  condition  that  would  tend  to  deny  them  the  privileges  that 
would  otherwise  come  from  independent  employment  or  employment  in  the  very 
small  communities. 

Q.  Has  not  the  combination  of  business  institutions  into  these  trusts  a  tendency, 
wherever  the  least  difficulty  arises,  to  shut  down  the  works  at  one  place  or 
anothei*  in  order  that  the  entire  body  of  men  may  be  brought  to  a  settlement  of 
the  difficulty? — A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  their  methods  of  defeating  strikes. 

.^,  It  is  really  a  lever  used  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  labor? — A.  Yes;  tliey 
bring  these  influences  on  all  lines  of  business  men  of  every  character. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  is  beneficial  to  society  or  detrimental?— A.  It  is 
only  beneficial  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company.  It  is  detrimental  to  everyone 
else. 

Q.  Therefore  it  is  against  public  policy? — A.  Yes;  and  the  business  element  and 
the  public  at  large  will  soon  find  that  out  if  they  have  not  been  able  to  discern  it 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  tendency  is  to  the  equitable  distribution  of  the 
production  of  wealth  or  whether  it  is  toward  the  further  concentration  of  it  into 
the  hands  of  a  few? — ^A.  Every  tendency  is  toward  concentration. 

Q.  Is  not  the  great  problem  of  society  to-day  dependent  ujwn  the  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  products  of  labor? — A.  Yes. 


Q.  Is  not  that  the  act  of  a  higher  civilization? — A.  Yes. 


And  all  of  these  trust  combinations  in  control  have  a  tendency  to  further 
concentrate  and  prevent  this  equitable  distribution? — ^A.  Yes;  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  if  that  concentration  were  not  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  but  owned 
by  the  State,  I  believe  such  concentration  would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  State. 

Q.  That  would  be  an  equal  and  beneficial  distribution? — A.  Yes;  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  we  would  have  the  present  system  of  concentration. 

Q.  The  State  as  a  family  would  own  it? — A.  Yes;  the  only  detriment  in  con- 
centration is  when  the  product  is  owned  by  private  individuals  and  the  profits 
that  come  from  it  go  into  the  hands  of  the  few. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that  if  the  concentration  could  be  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  and  if  the  labor  could  be  concentrated  and  every  industry  concentrated  and 
oi)erated  for  a  reasonable  profit  and  controlled  so  that  the  distribution  would  be 
equitable,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  concentration? — A.  No;  but  all  this 
war  between  the  employer  and  wage-earner  would  cease. 

Q.  Now,  I  suppose  you  have  read  the  histories  of  the  great  sugar  trust,  oil  trust, 
and  other  trusts? — A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  Formed  many  years  ago?— A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  their  dismantling  the  individual  plants  in  the  smaller 
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communities  and  absolutely  destroying  them? — ^A.  Yes;  one  in  particular,  located 
within  6  miles  of  the  city  of  Pueblo,  where  I  live.  A  few  years  ago  the  place 
was  quite  prosperous;  there  was  quite  a  large  community  built  up  by  the  placing 
there  of  the  oil  tanks  and  refinery  of  the  company,  after  the  findmg  of  oil  in  the 
Aj-kansas  Valley  at  Florence. 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  time  of  the  great  flow  of  oil  in  that  region? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  oil  was  selling  for  at  the  time  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  came  there? — A.  I  could  not  state  exactly  the  price. 

Q.  Allow  me  to  refresh  your  memory.  Was  it  not  about  55  cents  -per  gidlon  at 
that  time?    That  was  about  1878,  was  it  not? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  oil  was  reduced  to? — A.  I  quite  well  remember  that  for 
many  days  I  took  out  the  oil  can  and  got  it  filled  for  nothing. 

Q.  And  what  caused  the  rise  in  oil  at  Florence? — A.  It  was  the  crushing  out  of 
the  index>endent  companies. 

Q.  Do  you  know  now  they  produce  oil  there  now?  Do  you  know  that  it  is  a 
fact  that  they  are  limiting  the  pumping,  limiting  the  quantity  produced,  limit- 
ing the  market,  and  limiting  the  price? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  they  are  dictated  to  there  at  that  great  distance  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  the  last,  but  I  know  they  limit  the  produc- 
tion. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  inner  workings  of  the  oil  trust  that  forced  the  produc- 
tion of  Colorado  into  the  trust? — A.  No,  I  do  not.  I  was  going  to  say  in  further 
explanation  to  that  question  you  asked  about  the  dismantnng  of  the  work:  They 
had  a  little  town  by  the  name  of  Overton,  that  was  built  up  nuite  a  good  deal; 
several  hundred  people  lived  there,  and  there  were  quite  a  gooa  many  stores  and 
business  houses,  ana  great  big  tanks  to  hold  the  oil,  from  which  they  ran  it  by 
pipe  line  to  their  works.  They  had  a  pipe  probably  50  or  60  miles  long,  and  sup- 
plied all  the  mountain  cities  of  the  State.  But  the  trust  squeezed  them  out,  and 
to-day  there  is  no  one  there  but  the  family  of  the  watchman,  who  is  left  to  look 
after  and  take  care  of  the  little  property  that  is  left  that  was  used  in  the  refining 
and  the  tanks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  dismantled  the  plant?— A.  Yes,  it  was  the  forcing 
of  the  independent  company  into  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  and  the  closing  of  it  for 
the  more  economical  running  of  the  plants. 

Q.  What  effect  did  that  have  on  the  price  of  proxwrty  around  Overton? — A.  It 
practically  destroyed  the  price  of  property  in  that  community. 

Q.  Squeeze  the  value  entirely  out? — A.  It  went  clear  back  to  ordinary  prairie 
land. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  effect  did  it  have  on  the  price  of  oil?— A.  It 
decreased  the  price  of  land  and  increased  the  price  of  oil. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Do  you  remember  in  1878  of  oil  selling  for  10 
cents  per  gallon? — A.  No.  My  earliest  recollection  is  about  1880  or  1881.  I  only 
know  of  my  earliest  recollection  about  that  fight.  I  was  then  quite  young,  but  I 
know  the  Standard  Oil  Company  peddled  oil  in  the  streets  of  jnieblo  and  forced 
the  other  company  to  practically  give  it  away. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  oil  business  done  there  in  the  name  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  or  in  the  name  of  some  other  company? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  the 
Continental  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Have  you  positive  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  con- 
trols that  company  or  not? — ^A.  I  have  not  positive  knowledge,  but  it  is  m  the 
combination;  tnere  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  care  to  add  anything  further  as  to  the  state- 
ment made  in  connection  with  the  smelter  strike?  Have  you  any  views  you  wish 
to  express  on  the  subject  while  we  are  dealing  with  it? — ^A.  There  is  not  much  to 
add,  except  that  it  was  no  trouble  to  get  the  independent  companies  to  make 
arrangements  whereby  the  8-hour  law  would  be  enforced  until  after  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  was  only  with  the  trust  smelters  that  we  failed  to 
get  such  a  condition  of  affairs. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  have  had  considerable  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  companies  as  the  representative  of  labor? — ^A.  In  the  last  two  or  three 
years^es. 

Q,  What  has  been  your  experience  as  to  dealing  with  the  individual  or  smaller 
corporation  as  compared  with  the  mammoth  one? — A.  There  is  every  difference 
in  tne  world.  You  can  usually  reach  the  head  of  the  individual  concern  and  get 
his  opinion  right  there  and  not  through  some  one  else,  and  when  we  can  get  a 
consultation  of  that  kind  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  we  can  bring  a  satis- 
factory settlement;  but  in  dealing  witn  the  officers  of  the  combination  or  trust  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  deal  with  the  heads  of  the  organization,  because  they  are 
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Tisnally  in  the  East  or  nsoally  in  a  central  location,  and  when  we  talk  to  the  local 
manager  or  agent  of  the  smelters  he  simply  says:  **  Well,  those  are  my  instruc- 
tions and  I  can  not  go  beyond  them." 

Q.  Yon  can  not  reach  the  responsible  parties? — ^A.  Not  at  all.  Yon  can  not  get 
at  a  man  who  has  the  power  or  the  say  as  to  a  change  in  conditions.  Nothmg 
can  be  done  unless  onthned  by  a  board  of  directors  or  the  president  or  something 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  more  powerful  the  institution,  the  employer  of  labor, 
the  less  iMwerful  is  the  labor  itself? — A.  Yes;  it  is  almost  powerless. 

Q.  And  the  friction  in  one  place  is  liable  to  spread  over  the  great  mass  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  moral  support  of  all  the  laborers  to  settle  the  smaller  diffi- 
culty?— A.  Yes,  and  in  many  instances  I  think  it  has  pulled  a  company  into  a  kind 
of  strike  or  controversy  agunst  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of  vour  organiza- 
tion for  the  laboring  people  of  your  State  and  the  association  of  employers  to 
come  together  for  the  purpose,  as  the  working  men  do,  of  adjusting  wages  or 
maintaining  the  price  of  their  products,  and  treating  together  generally? — ^A. 
None  whatever. 

Q.  Does  your  association  encourage  such  an  association  of  employers?  .Would 
you  prefer  to  deal  with  them  rather  than  with  them  individually?— A.  We  would 
rather  settle  the  entire  conditions  in  one  avocation  in  that  way,  yes.  It  brings 
about  the  same  conditions,  practically,  only  in  this  way  it  removes  friction. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  objection  to  an  association  of  employers  and  coming 
together  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  laborers  come  together? — ^A.  None  whatever. 
It  is  usually  just  the  other  way.  They  think  they  have  the  right  of  both 
combination  and  as  individuals. 

Q.  Number  5;  industrial  copartnership;  have  you  any  such  methods  in  vogue 
in  your  State? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  what  result? — A.  It  seems  to  be  satisfactory  and  seems  to  bring  better 
conditions,  perhaps,  than  where  it  is  otherwise. 

Strikes  less  frejiuent? — ^A.  Yes;  you  hardly  ever  hear  of  a  controversy. 
What  form  is  it  in? — A.  Largely  in  stores;  in  the  retail  stores. 
Have  you  any  such  system  in  vogue  in  any  of  the  producing  industries, 
mineral  industries,  or  manufacturing? — ^A.  I  think  not  in  this  state. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  methods  of  that  character? — A.  No;  the  system  is  not 
operated  to  any  extent  in  this  State.    I  only  wish  it  was. 

Q.  Immigration;  the  effects  of '  immigration  on  the  employment  of  unskilled 
labor  and  skilled  labor  on  wa^es;  on  morale. — ^A.  Of  course  the  immigration  of 
people  from  one  point  to  anotner  has  always  a  tendenc)r  to  overstock  the  market 
of  labor  and  reduce  wages;  the  companies  strive  to  maintain  that. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  foreign  immigration? — A.  Any  immigration. 

Q.  Is  such  immigration  desirable  to  the  people  of  your  State,  so  far  as  you 
know? — A.  Well,  of  course  a  man  who  is  injured  by  inmiigration,  his  sentiment 
is  against  it,  and  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  I  should  hate  to  express  an 
opinion  or  deny  anybody  the  right  to  seek  employment  wherever  he  wants  to  seek 
it.  So  far  as  its  effect  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  community  is  concerned.  I 
don't  know  that  it  has  any  in  either  way. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  should  be  to  any  extent  restricted?— A.  Only  to  the  extent 

that  I  have  named;  that  is,  exclude  those  who  are  induced  to  come  here  to  have 

'  an  influence  or  bearing  upon  the  industrial  conditions.    Voluntary  immigi'ation, 

at  the  instance  of  the  mdividual — I  believe  they  should  have  the  right  to  come  in. 


Q.  FroDiwh^re  they  may? — A.  "Ves. 


(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  Imow,  of  course,  that  the  Chinese  were  restricted 
because  they  were  considered  an  undesirable  class  of  immigrants.  Do  you  believe 
that  inmiigration  should  be  free  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  regardless  of  whether 
they  will  make  good  citizens  or  not? — ^A.  I  tnink  the  sentiment  against  immigration, 
foreign  or  otherwise,  has  largely  been  manufactured,  because  of  the  importation 
of  large  numbers  of  these  people  by  the  corporations  in  the  United  States  purposely 
to  bring  about  the  state  of  affairs  that  they  brought;  otherwise  I  don't  think  the 
sentiment  against  immigration  would  prevail.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe 
every  human  being  has  a  right  to  wander  where  he  pleases  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes  of  south  Eurox)e  should 
be  allowed  to  come  freely  into  this  country? — ^A.  I  think  the  facilities  for  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  would  elevate  them  just  as  it  has  many  of  our  own  citi- 
zens. Largely  they  don't  come  of  their  own  volition.  They  are  encouraged  to 
come  by  the  corporations,  who  know  that  they  can  get  cheap  labor  by  employing 
them,  and  thus  reduce  the  labor  of  American  citizens. 
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Q.  You  should  be  able  to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  organized  labor  of  Colo- 
rado; what  do  you  believe  the  general  tendency  among  them  is  as  to  this  ques- 
tion?— ^A.  I  beheve  organized  labor  is  opposed  to  foreign  immigration;  they  have 
so  taken  official  i>osition. 

Q.  When  you  expressed  the  opinion  that  you  did,  it  was  your  own  opinion  and 
you  were  not  speafcing  for  the  organized  labor  of  Colorado? — A.  Yes.  I  said 
**  personally,"  when  1  answered  the  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.RATCHFORD.)  No.  37;  sufficiency  of  public  school  facilities.  What 
have  you  to  say  in  that  re^fard?  Are  the  public  schools  in  your  State  in  sufficient 
numbars  to  meet  the  requirements  of  your  people? — A.  Yes,  to  a  large  extent.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  the  schools  are  crowdea  so  that  we  could  possibly  get  in 
but  few  more,  but  generally  the  school  system  of  Colorado  is  on  a  high  plane.  If, 
however,  the  industrial  conditions  were  such  that  children  were  not  forced  to  go 
to  work  in  order  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  parents,  the  present  school 
facilities  of  Colorado  would  be  inadequate. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  law  in  your  State  that  the  children  shall  not  go  to  work  until 
they  attain  a  certain  age? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wliat  is  it? — ^A.  I  believe  the  last  legislature  passed  a  law  that  covered  that 
point,  and  raised  it  to  14  years;  I  think  it  was  14  years. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  meets  the  requirements  of  the  children? — ^A.  No.  Of 
course  the  industrial  conditions  are  such  that  public  sentiment  allows  the  law  to 
be  evaded.  A  good  many  people — widows — ^are  dependent  upon  their  children 
and  have  no  other  means  or  support,  and  they  put  them  to  work  under  that  age, 
and  public  sentiment  sustains  that  because  they^  must  have  the  value  of  that  labor 
to  sustain  themselves  and  prevent  their  becommg  subjects  of  public  charity.  It 
is  one  of  those  laws  that  has  very  little  effect. 

Q.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  enforce  the  law?— A.  If  my  recollection  serves  me  right, 
it  is  the  business  of  the  school  directors  in  the  various  districts.  I  know  in  our 
school  district  that  the  directors  know  of  many  instances  where  the  law  is  vio- 
lated, and  I  think  pay  little  attention  to  it.  In  fact,  the  only  instance  I  know  of 
where  the  law  has  been  enforced  has  been  at  the  instance  of  organized  labor,  and 
even  then  the  public  sentiment  is  such  that  we  are  almost  obliged  to  desist  in  the 
matter. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  public-school  system  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
working  people? — ^A.  Well,  my  idea  differs  largely  on  that.  I  think  there  is  a 
whole  lot  of  stuff  that  is  of  no  use  to  the  children  tnat  is  taught,  and  a  good  many 
things  left  untaught  that  otherwise  would  be  of  benefit  to  them. 

Q.  We  will  take  up  the  question  of  convict  labor. — A.  I  have  had  but  little 
experience  in  this  State  as  to  contact  labor.  I  don't  know  in  my  exjjerience  that 
1  have  had  to  deal  with  it  at  all.  The  position  of  organized  labor  is,  of  course, 
opi)osed  to  convict  labor,  to  the  employment  of  convicts,  except  in  a  way  that  will 
maintain  themselves,  or  in  building  public  roads,  or  working  in  avocations  where 
they  will  not  interfere  at  all  with  other  labor.  We  are  only  opposed  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  convicts  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  conflict  with  free  labor. 

Q.  Has  it  come  in  conflict  with  the  free  labor? — ^A.  As  I  say,  we  have  had  but 
little  conflict  here  so  far,  but  in  the  penitentiaries  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
other  States,  I  know  they  do  various  Jdnds  of  work  and  it  undoubtedly  affects 
labor. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  improvement? — A.  I  can  not  say 
that  I  have  any  suggestions,  except  that  I  believe  the  convict  ought  to  be  given 
a  sufficient  amount  of  work  to  do  to  take  care  of  his  condition  in  the  penitentiary. 
I  believe  also  that  he  ought  to  be  compelled  to  maintain  himself  so  far  as  he 

gossibly  can  in  the  way  of  building  public  roads,  or  any  other  employment  of  the 
tate  where  it  is  needed,  provided  such  labor  does  not  come  into  competition  with 
free  labor.  I  believe  if  the  convicts  are  not  kept  out  of  competition  with  free 
labor  it  has  a  tendency  to  throw  men  out  of  employment,  and  to  send  some  of 
them  to  the  penitentiary  in  order  to  get  a  job.  I  believe  the  free  labor  would 
rather  maintain  the  convict  in  idleness  in  order  to  get  him  out  of  competition 
with  the  labor  market.  If  his  labor  was  limited  simply  to  his  own  keeping,  to 
his  own  maintenance,  there  would  be  very  little  objection,  but  when  convict 
labor  is  used  it  is  usually  used  mostly  for  private  profit  above  the  maintenance 
of  the  convict. 

Q.  We  will  now  take  the  remedial  legislation  on  page  9,  and  you  will  please 
glance  over  it  and  take  up  each  topic  and  treat  it  as  fully  as  you  care  to.— A.  Of 
course,  we  believe  in  employers' liability  laws  for  tbe  protection  of  men  in  dan- 
gerous vocations,  but  still  from  my  experience  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  seen  any 
great  benefits  coming  from  thera,  inasmuch  as  the  wage-earner  generally  has  to 
pay  a  certain  amount  for  insurance  to  an  employers'  liability  company.    The 
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employer  in  some  maimer  or  other  compels  him  to  have  himself  instired,  and  so 
mnch  is  kept  ont  of  his  wages;  so  that  when  he  is  insured  he  is  taxed  to  a  certain 
extent  ont  of  his  own  pocket. 

Q.  Insured  in  what?— A.  The  insurance  companies  have  taken  up  that  nature 
of  insurance;  for  instance,  they  propose  to  a  corporation  that  for  a  certain 
amount  of  money  they  will  insure  c^l  of  their  employees  against  accident,  and 
they  induce  the  companies  to  insure  the  men  in  that  way,  and  it  probably  frees 
the  corporation  itself  from  any  liability,  as  the  corporation  would  ^et  the  insur- 
ance for  the  amount  it  would  be  liable  for  under  the  employers'  liability  laws,  or 
whatever  it  had  to  pay  the  men. 

Q.  Is  that  because  of  some  defect  in  the  law? — A.  No,  it  is  not  because  of  a 
defect  in  the  law;  but  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  or  rather  causing  the  burden  to  be  thrown  upon  the  men  for 
Erotecting  themselves.  In  fact,  during  the  last  few  months  a  company  in  the 
tate  of  Colorado  has  made  that  a  si)ecial  business. 

Q.  But  if  the  law  is  not  defective  in  that  respect,  wherein  does  it  alter  the  situ- 
ation as  to  the  employee  beyond  the  fact  whether  he  is  employed  or  not,  if  he 
meets  with  death  or  an  accident  while  he  is  engaged  in  the  work?-— A.  The  insur- 
ance company  takes  that  off  of  the  employer — ^assumes  the  responsibility  of  the 
employer. 

Q.  NT otwithstanding  the  law  holds  the  employer  responsible? — ^A.  Yes,  that  is 
practically  the  operation  of  the  insurance  scheme;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
employee  pays  the  cost  of  the  same.  The  experience  of  labor  in  the  various 
States  ha8l)een  such  that  it  is  hard  to  make  the  employers'  liability  law  effective. 

Q.  How  is  that  system  regarded  by  the  members  of  your  organization?— A. 
They  want  such  a  law. 

Q.  Do  they  favor  such  a  plan  as  you  have  outlined  in  reference  to  insurance? — 
A.  No;  they  believe  that  the  employee  should  be  allowed  to  insure  himself  in  his 
own  way;  and  a  great  many  of  niem  have  their  own  insurance.  A  lar^e  number 
of  them  belong  to  fraternal  organizations  and  a  large  number  of  them  avail 
themselves  of  me  insurance  in  these  organizations. 

Q.  Take  up  61;  sanitary  and  personal-safety  laws.— A.  These  laws  enumerated 
here  are  largely  along  the  line  of  the  political  demands  of  organized  labor.  In 
this  State,  while  we  have  possibly  a  good  mining  law  for  the  sanitary  and  safety 
condition  of  the  mines,  the  insufficiency  in  the  number  of  inspectors  in  the  min- 
in&r  bureau  tends  to  make  them  practically  ineffective. 

Q.  Have  you  a  check-weighman  law  in  this  State? — A.  No.  There  was  such  a 
law  introduced,  through  the  efforts  of  organized  labor,  but  it  failed  of  passage. 
We  have  very  little  law  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  State  of  Colorado  along  tne 
lines  of  payment  of  wages  or  penalties  or  screens,  company  store  orders,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  The  large  corporations  in  the  minmg  industry  are  left  to  do 
pretty  much  as  they  please  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  State  are  concerned. 

Q.  Have  you  any  arbitration  laws  or  arbitration  board  provided  by  the  State? — 
A.  Yes;  we  have  a  board  of  arbitration  constituted  of  3  persons,  1  an  employer 
of  labor,  1  a  member  of  organized  labor,  and  the  third,  who  is  the  secretary, 
is  independent  of  these  two  forces. 

Q.  Is  your  arbitration  board  doing  efficient  work? — A.  So  far,  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  under  the  law  or  any  change  in  the  law 
that  will  bring  about  any  better  results? — A.  Not  unless  compulsory  arbitration 
would  be  an  improvement. 

Q.  Do  you  thmk  it  would? — ^A.  As  I  5aid  this  morning,  I  am  not  ready  to  give 
an  opinion  on  that  point. 

Q.  As  to  the  nniformity  of  mining  legislation  in  the  several  States;  if  the  laws 
were  made  uniform  as  to  mining  in  the  several  States,  what,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  the  restilt? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  better  than  the  indiscriminate  mak- 
ing of  mining  laws  by  the  several  States.  I  think  if  we  had  a  uniformity  of  law 
covering  a  good  many  subjects  it  would  be  better. 

(^.  Have  you  any  suggestion  for  remedial  legislation? — A.  I  can  simply  offer  the 
legislation  that  the  State  f  deration  in  its  annual  meeting — annual  convention  has 
asked  for;  that  is,  along  the  lines  of  the  8-hour  law,  an  employers'  liability  act, 
antichild  labor,  an  insi)ector  or  overseer  of  mines,  mills,  and  factories,  sanitary 
and  safety  laws.    That  about  covers  the  ground,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Has  any  employer  of  labor  in  Colorado  any  good  ground 
for  belief  that  if  he  were  to  treat  with  organized  labor  there  would  be  a  resort  to 
violence? — ^A.  No;  he  has  not.    There  is  nothing  to  fear  in  that  direction. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  to  fear?— A.  No.  My  experience  in  this  State  is  just  the 
opposite.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  lack  of  treatment  by  the  employers  with 
organized  labor  brings  violence.    Violence  is  rather  to  be  feared  from  unorgan- 
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ized  labor  than  from  organized  labor.  Experience  has  shown  in  all  p&i^  of  the 
country  that  the  more  cordially  they  get  together  the  better  they  get  along,  and 
the  less  the  violence 

Q.  And  that  is  so  in  Colorado? — ^A.  Yes,  it  is  so  in  Colorado.  There  is  not  a  rail- 
road but  what  makes  contracts  with  the  employees,  and  in  making  these  contracts 
they  make  them  with  the  various  brotherhoods,  and  in  my  exx)enence  in  the  last 
few  years  there  has  not  been  any  friction.  The  newspapers  of  the  city  of  Denver 
have  always  had  contracts  with  union  labor  for  years  and  years,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  friction  there;  in  fact,  that  is  the  way  to  make  contracts,  to  recognize 
the  organized  labor.  I  think  myself  it  is  a  false  i>osition  for  anyone  to  assume 
that  in  failing  to  recognize  organized  labor  he  is  exempt  from  tyranny  or  violence. 
Experience  has  proven  otherwise.  I  know  I  have  heard  about  the  experience  at 
Wardner,  Idaho,  and  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  that  violence  was  resorted  to  by  organ- 
ized labor,  but  I  have  heard  that  it  was  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  employers  to 
recognize  organized  labor. 

Q.  It  must  be  Ratifying  to  you  as  the  head  of  organized  labor  in  this  State,  to 
have  one  of  the  mgh  officials  of  the  trust  say  that  if  the  smelter  trust  incret^ed  its 
profits  as  a  result  of  the  benefits  arising  from  combination,  that  labor  should  share 
equally? — ^A.  They  should,  but  they  do  not. 

Q.  But  one  of  the  leading  officers  said  that  it  shall;  it  must  be  he  was  speaking 
advisedly? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  so  far  as  Mr.  Grant  himself  is  concerned,  but  I  don't 
think  the  trust  would  allow  him  to  take  such  a  stand.  I  think  he  will  have  to 
abide  by  what  the  trust  says,  regardless  of  what  his  personal  opinion  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  It  has  been  stated  before  this  commission  that  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  coal  companies  have  paid  men  who  are  leaders  of  their 
fellows  and  who  control  the  others  to  bring  about  strikes  when  necessary;  that  in 
one  instance  they  had  2  or  3  men  on  their  pay  roll  to  control  their  fellow  workmen 
and  bring  about  strikes.  In  your  experience  in  organized  labor  have  you  ever 
discovered  any  such  cases? — A.  No. 

Q.  EUlvo  you  ever  known  a  company  to  pay  anybody  to  bring  about  a  strike? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  company  that  didn't  feel  at  liberty  to  close  its  mines 
or  works  down  whenever  its  business  demanded  it,  without  any  excuse  for  doing 
so? — A.  They  always  take  that  liberty. 

Q.  That  right  is  accorded  to  them? — A.  Unquestionably.  I  want  to  say  that  so 
far  as  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  being  in  touch  with  the  employers  or  their 
interests  is  concerned,  that  it  is  just  the  other  way;  that  they  are  trying  to  remove 
the  leaders  from  the  organizations  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Eiler,  of  the  Eiler 
smelter,  in  the  city  of  Pueblo,  made  a  request  of  the  business  men  in  that  city  that 
the  leaders  of  the  strike  be  removed  from  the  city  of  Pueblo;  and  the  business 
men  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  public  reprimand  of  the  leaders  of  the  strike  in 
order  to  drive  them  from  the  community. 

Q.  Is  it  or  not  your  judgment  that  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  have  an  influ- 
ence brought  to  bear  upon  them  at  times  intended  and  calculated  to  control  them 
against  the  inaug^uration  of  strikes? — A.  Yes,  in  almost  every  instance  of  large 
strikes  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  state  positively  that  you  have  never  seen  a  case  where  men  were  paid 
to  control  others  to  bring  about  a  strike? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  also  been  stated  by  a  previous  witness  that  in  one  instance  to  which 
the  witness  referral,  97  per  cent  of  the  workingmen  were  influenced  by  3  per  cent 
favoring  a  strike.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  were  against  it.  Is  it  your  experience 
that  3  per  cent  or  even  a  greater  per  cent,  anything  less  than  a  majority,  can 
influence  a  strike  or  bring  it  about? — A.  No,  for  this  reason;  most  all  strikes  are 
ordered  by  a  secret  ballot,  taken  by  the  organizations  involved,  not  by  a  public 
ballot,  but  a  secret  ballot,  and  it  requires  in  all  organizations  not  less  than  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  declare  a  strike. 

Q.  Even  where  a  strike  is  brought  about  by  an  ox>en  ballot,  are  laboring  men  in 
the  habit  of  being  influenced  in  such  a  degree  by  their  leaders  or  fellow  laborers? — 
A.  No;  the  whole  proposition  is  preposterous.  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection 
that  I  have  known  occasions  where  the  leaders  were  in  favor  of  a  settlement  of 
strikes,  but  where  they  could  not  use  any  such  influence;  where,  after  a  period 
of  cessation  of  work,  they  got  concessions  from  the  owners,  and  yet  were  not 
influential  enough  to  get  the  organization  to  accept  them. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  instances  where  the  strikes  were  brought  about 
against  the  advocacy  of  the  leaders? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Brought  about  by  the  rank  and  file? — A.  Yes.  Persons  who  are  known  to 
be  the  leaders,  or  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  leaders  of  organized  labor,  are 
opposed,  except  in  extreme  cases,  to  strikes,  because  they  Imow  tnat  they  will  have 
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to  stand  the  respongibility  before  the  commxmity,  and  their  tendency  is  always  to 
avoid  them,  ana  when  they  see  there  is  no  other  way  they  try  to  have  them  brought 
to  an  end  so  far  as  they  can. 

Q.  The  leaders  who  are  sometimes  called  the  agitators  then  are  not  resx)onsible 
for  all  strikes?— A.  No;  not  even  a  very  small  per  cent  of  them. 


Denver,  Coix).,  July  14, 1899, 
TESTIMOIIT  OF  ME.  D.  C.  BEAMAH, 

Secretary  and  general  attorney,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 

The  snbcommission  on  mining  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  C.  Bell  presiding. 
At  2  p.  m.  Mr.  D.  C.  Seaman  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Ratchpobd.)  Please  state  your  full  name,  address,  and  place  of 
business. — ^A.  My  name  is  D.  C.  Beaman;  I  live  in  Denver. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? — A.  I  am  engaged  in  the  coal  and  iron 
business. 

Q.  In  what  capacity?— A.  Secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
and  also  its  general  attorney.    I  attend  to  its  legal  business. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  company — a  stockholder? — A.  Yes,  I  am  a  stock- 
holder and  director,  both. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  fuel  company  been  organized? — A.  It  was  organized 
October  22, 1892. 

Q.  Where  do  you  operate  generally? — A.  The  principal  operations  are  in  Colo- 
rado. 

Q.  Then  you  operate  some  outside  of  the  State,  do  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  operate  outside  of  the  State? — ^A.  We  have  some  iron  mines 
in  New  Mexico  and  some  coal  mines  that  we  operate  there,  and  we  have  just 
opened  an  iron  mine  in  Wyoming. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  mines  owned  and  operated  by  your  company? — 
A.  There  are  eleven  coal  mines  in  Colorado  that  are  now  in  operation,  and  seven 
which  are  not  in  operation.  There  are  five  coke  plants  in  Colorado  and  two  in 
New  Mexico  that  are  in  operation.  We  have  no  coke  plants  that  are  now  idle. 
There  is  one  iron  mine  in  Colorado  and  one  in  New  Mexico  in  operation,  and  one 
in  Colorado  that  is  not  in  operation. 

Q.  Have  you  any  more? — ^A.  There  is  one  in  Wyoming  that  is  being  opened; 
and  besides  that  we  have  the  steel  works. 

Q.  Where  are  your  stQpl  works  located? — A.  At  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  mining  of  coal,  are  you  connected  with  any  mining  interests? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Your  company  I  mean. — A.  The  company  is  not,  but  the  individual  mem- 
bers have  some  mining  interests  outside. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  anything  outside  of  the  steel  plant? — ^A.  No,  not  in  steel 
and  iron;  we  make  coke. 

J[.  How  many  miners  or  mine  laborers  are  employed  by  your  company  in  the 
erent  States?— A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  6,000. 

Q.  When  I  say  miners  I  mean  men  employed  in  and  around  the  mines. — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  your  company  connected  with  any  organization  of  employers  dealing  with 
labor  as  to  the  regulation  of  wages? — A .  No,  I  don't  know  of  any  such  organization. 

Q.  How  are  the  wages  usually  fixed  in  the  mines  which  your  comx)any  owns 
and  operates? — A.  Well,  it  has  been  so  long  since  there  has  been  any  change  in 
miners'  wages  in  Colorado  that  I  scarcely  know  how  the  fixing  of  wages  origin- 
ated. 

Q.  Under  what  system  are  they  paid,  by  the  ton  or  by  the  day,  or  how? — A. 
The  coal  miners  are  paid  by  the  ton,  nearly  all  of  them.  A  few  are  paid  by  the 
cubic  yard,  in  pitched  veins,  where  the  coal  has  to  lie  for  some  time. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  any  change  in  the  tonnage  prices  that  you  can  remem- 
ber?— A.  No;  as  a  general  thing  I  should  say  not. 

Q.  No  change  at  all? — A.  There  may  have  been  a  little  change  in  some  places 
in  order  to  equalize.    A  very  little  change. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this  company?-— A.  Since  its  organ- 
ization. I  was  in  the  business  before  with  one  of  the  companies  that  formed  this 
one  by  consolidation. 
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Q.  Do  you  suppose  the  wages  were  fixed  with  reference  to  the  current  rate  of 
wages  in  any  other  occupations  or  companies  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  don't  know  as 
to  tnat. 

Was  there  any  change  in  the  wages  of  the  miners  in  1893  or  1894?— A.  No. 
They  still  maintain  the  rate  the  miners  received  prior  to  that  time?— A.  Yes. 
The  rate  was  never  raised  or  lowered  by  reason  of  the  panic? — ^A.  No. 
Does  your  comx>any  pay  the  wages  of  its  workmen  in  cash?- A.  Yes;  that  is 
to  say,  he  either  gets  the  cash  or  checks  that  he  can  convert  into  cash  without 
discount. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  wages  on  pay  day  that  they  have  earned  during  the  period 
intervening  from  their  last  pay  day — ^are  your  payments  made  monthly? — ^A.  The 
w^es  for  one  month  are  paid  on  tlie  pay  day  of  the  next  calendar  month. 

Q.  Then  do  they  receive  their  wages  in  cash  for  the  labor  performed  during  the 
month? — ^A.  They  do  unless  they  have  been  paid  something  in  the  meantime.  The 
balance  that  is  due  them  is  paid  on  pay  day. 

Q.  Your  custom  has  been  to  advance  some  money  in  cases  where  it  is  asked 
for? — ^A.  No,  we  don't  advance  money. 

Q.  You  don't  advance  money  before  pay  day? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  have  mentioned  something  about  a  payment  or  deduction  in  the 
meantime;  how  is  that  payment  or  deduction  made?— A.  By  giving  orders  on  the 
stores. 

Q.  Do  you  own  stores  in  connection  with  the  works? — A.  We  do,  in  connection 
with  some  of  them. 

Q.  In  how  many  cases  do  you  run  stores  in  connection  with  your  mines? — ^A.  The 
company  itself  runs  no  stores.  There  is  a  mercantile  company  organized  which 
operates  stores  at  some  of  our  prox>erties — ^an  auxiliary  company;  at  others  this 
auxiliary  company  has  no  stores,  but  some  arrangement  is  made  with  a  respon- 
sible merchant  to  take  the  orders  which  are  given  before  pay  day.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  statement  here  and  its  purpose  is  to  show  the  scrip  system  as  it  operates 
in  this  State,  and  which  I  will  offer  later  as  a  part  of  my  testimony. 

Q.  Do€«your  company  issue  scrip  or  checks  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness? — 
A.  No.  We  have  an  anti-scrip  law  in  this  State,  and  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
law  we  allow  the  miner  to  draw  an  order  ux>on  the  company  for  whatever  he 
wants. 

For  a  certain  amount  of  money? — ^A.  For  whatever  he  wants. 
Is  that  order  negotiable? — ^A.  No. 
Is  it  made  out  in  favor  of  the  store  company? — ^A.  Yes. 
By  reason  of  that  order  being  made  out  in  favor  of  the  store  company  then 
he  is  obliged  to  spend  that  money  in  a  certain  store? — ^A.  That  is  the  only  place 
where  he  can  use  the  order. 

Q.  What  arrangements,  if  any,  are  entered  into  between  the  company  and  the 
merchandise  company  to  run  this  store  in  connection  with  the  worlra?— A.  Well, 
we  agree  with  them  that  we  will  stop  the  pay  to  the  extent  of  any  orders  that  they 
may  secure  from  the  miners. 

What  do  they  pay  for  having  that  favor  done  them? — ^A.  Five  per  cent. 
Five  per  cent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Are  there  any  cases  coming  to  your  notice  in  which  the  working  man  has 
remonstrated  against  orders  on  a  certain  store? — A.  No,  I  believe  we  have  never 
had  any  demand  from  any  considerable  number  of  men.  We  have  had  no  united 
demand  against  the  store  system.  There  have  been  a  few  individuals  who  have 
objected  to  it,  but  the  main  objection  has  come  from  retail  merchants  rather  than 
the  miners  themselves. 

Q.  What  do  their  objections  amount  to?  Would  you  pay  orders  upon  such 
stores  as  they  might  name  themselves,  as  the  miners  might  name? — ^A.  No,  we 
would  not.  It  would  involve  bookkeeping  vnth  every  store  in  the  place  that  the 
miner  might  see  fit  to  give  an  order.  That  would  require  a  great  deal  of  book- 
keeping and  additional  expense  in  adjusting  the  accounts  of  the  men. 

Q.  If  each  store  had  a  man  for  the  collection  of  that  money,  what  would  the 
difficulties  be? — A.  The  difficulty  would  be  that  you  would  have  to  keep  an 
account  with  each  store. 

Q.  Would  they  not  be  as  easily  kept  as  with  one? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  they 
would. 

Q.  What  effect  has  such  a  system  in  keeping  out  of  any  community  in  which 
it  may  be  practiced  individual  enterprises? — ^A.  Very  little.  We  have  some  very 
strong  rival  stores  in  all  our  mining  towns  of  any  consequence.  We  do  not  try 
to  keep  them  out.    We  sell  them  lots  if  they  want  them. 

Q.  What  influences  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  men  outside  of  the  influences 
you  have  mentioned  to  deal  in  any  certain  store? — A,  There  has  never  been  any 
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inflnences  so  far  as  I  know  exercised,  certainly  none  authorized,  and  certainly 
none  justified.  I  suppose  there  are  cases  where  a  storekeeper,  who  knows  a  man 
personally,  asks  him  to  buy  from  him  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  sale.  I  am 
sure  there  are  no  restrictions,  and  in  fact  there  is  a  prohibition  against  an^  of  the 
employees  being  coerced  in  that  respect,  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  not 
done. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  man  losing  his  position  in  a  mine  because  he 
refused  to  deal  with  the  store?— A.  No,  I -don't  believe  any  such  case  ever  existed 
with  this  company. 

<^.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  single  man  or  a  man  of  small  family  being  dis- 
criminated against  in  favor  of  the  man  who  has  a  large  family? — A.  Ifo. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  the  coal  company  employing  a  greater  number  of 
men  than  was  required  to  meet  its  demands  in  order  to  sell  a  greater  amount  of 
its  merchandise? — A.  No,  I  have  not.  I  would  consider  that  a  verjr  poor  financial 
operation  for  any  company,  to  keep  any  more  men  around  than  it  had  to  have, 
and  pay  for  something  it  did  not  want.  I  don't  see  where  the  profit  would  come 
in.  We  don*t  do  that  sort  of  business;  I  know  that.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed— at 
least  I  don't  wish  to  be  so  understood — that  where  a  company  store  is  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  works,  or  upon  the  plan  that  stores  are  run  in  connection  with 
our  works,  that  the  men  spend  every  dollar  they  make  to  live. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  a  company  which  can  supply  its  trade  by  employ- 
ing 100  men  regularly  for  5  or  6  days  in  each  week  will  increase  the  number  to  150 
men,  for  instance,  and  give  them  3  or  4  days'  work  per  week,  and  sell  one-half 
more  goods  in  their  store.  That  is  the  jwint  I  wish  to  bring  up.  Have  you  ever 
seen  any  such  instances? — A.  I  never  have.  I  have  never  heard  of  it.  I  am  very 
sure  that  no  such  case  exists  in  our  business.  One  of  our  principles  is  to  try  and 
satisfy  our  miners.    They  are  sometimes  very  hard  to  handle  at  the  best. 

9.  Does  your  company  run  a  work  train  to  any  of  its  mines  from  an  adjacent 
point? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  adopted  a  dockage  system  in  any  of  the  works? — A.  No;  we  have 
no  dockage  system. 

Q.  Where  a  miner  is  docked  for  sending  out  impurities? — ^A.  We  have  no  sys- 
tem of  that  Mnd;  at  least,  I  think  we  have  not.  I  do  not  speak  from  absolute 
knowledge. 

Q.  If  a  miner  should  send  out  a  load  of  gravel  or  rock  he  would  be  docked  for 
that,  would  he  not? — A.  I  don't  think  this  amounts  to  a  system  here.  We  have 
here  in  Colorado,  perhaps,  a  little  cleaner  coal  than  is  had  m  some  of  the  Eastern 
States,  and  I  think  we  have  less  trouble  in  l^at  respect  with  impurities. 

Q.  Does  your  company  favor  general  recognition  of  the  miners'  union  in  the 
settling  of  strikes  regarding  wages? — A.  That  question  has  never  been  mooted  so 
far  as  I  know  among  our  employees.  We  do  not  discriminate  against  union  or 
nonunion  men  so  far  as  I  know.  We  do  not  ask  a  man  whether  he  belongs  to  the 
union  or  not. 

Q.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  adjustment  of  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, did  your  miners  ever  call  upon  the  representatives  of  the  company  to  con- 
fer with  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  respond? — A.  I  think  so;  always. 

Q.  Treat  them  as  organized  if  they  are  organized? — ^A.  As  to  that  I  can  not 
speak.  That  belongs  so  peculiarly  to  the  operating  department  that  I  would  not 
be  a  member  of  such  a  conference.  My  impression  is,  and  I  never  heard  anything 
to  the  contrary,  that  if  a  man  comes  with  a  grievance  he  is  received,  and  it  is 
talked  over,  regardless  of  how  he  comes  or  where  from. 

Q.  When  agreements  are  entered  into  by  the  representatives  of  your  company 
sucn  agreements  would  reach  the  department  with  which  you  are  connected, 
would  they  not? — A.  If  important  and  to  be  in  writing  they  would,  but  not 
otherwise. 

Q.  There  have  been  no  agreements  in  writing  entered  into  that  you  know  of? — 
A.  No,  I  have  not  seen  any  in  reference  to  wages. 

Q.  What  are  the  number  of  hours  for  each  day  worked  in  the  mines,  and  what 
is  the  average  number  of  days  worked  per  month? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that 
question  witnout  reference  to  the  books.  The  hours,  so  far  as  the  miner  is  con- 
cerned, are  usually  controlled  by  his  own  choice,  unless  there  should  be  an 
unusually  large  demand  for  coal,  and  in  that  case  he  would  be  urged  to  work 
longer  in  order  to  supply  the  demand. 

Q.  Have  you  screens  at  your  mines  for  screening  the  finer  from  the  coarser 
coal? — A.  At  some  of  them,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  superficial  measure  of  those  screens? — A.  I  don*t  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  space  between  the  bars? — ^A.  That  varies,  I  think,  in  different 
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places  to  some  extent,  and  I  could  not  ^ve  yon  that  information,  as  that  is  a  part 
of  the  bnsiness  with  wMch  I  have  nothing  to  do. 

Q.  Don't  yon  think  it  is  a  very  vital  part  of  the  bnsiness? — A.  It  is,  but  it 
belongs  to  the  operating  department. 

Q.  The  size  of  the  screen  is  the  measure  of  the  men's  wages,  and  the  companv's 
profits? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  they  would  depend  upon  the  amount  paid  for  the 
screened  coal  i^together. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  screens  vary  in  some  instances;  does  the  price  vary 
also? — A.  The  price  paid  for  men's  work  varies  at  different  mines. 

Q.  According  to  the  size  of  the  screens? — A.  No,  not  in  that  way.  It  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  vein  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  mined. 

(j.  You  do  not  know  as  to  the  size  of  the  bars  nor  as  to  the  spaces  between  the 
bars? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  portion  of  your  whole  product  passes  through  the 
screens?— A.  No,  I  could  not  state  as  to  that  without  referring  to  the  books,  and 
a  good  deal  of  figuring.  I  supxK)ee  the  books  would  show  the  amount  of  screen- 
ings that  went  to  the  coke  ovens,  but  I  could  not  approximate  it. 

Q.  The  commission  would  like  to  have  those  figures. — A.  If  you  will  furnish 
me  with  a  written  statement  of  just  what  you  want,  I  will  try  to  answer  it. 

Q.  The  statement  as  to  what  portion  oi  your  whole  product  passes  through 
sucn  screens,  and  the  average  price  of  driftage  of  the  mine  for  the  current  year. 
The  driftage  is  the  amount  tnAt  passes  through  the  screen.  We  sometimes  call 
it  driftage  and  sometimes  we  call  it  screenings. — A.  There  is  some  of  that  sort. 
Have  you  ever  mined  on  what  is  known  as  the  run-of-mine  basis? — ^A.  Yes. 
How  did  you  find  it,  satisfactory? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  to  say  to  the  miner? 
To  you? — A.  I  believe  so,  usually.  It  is  mined  in  that  way  because  the 
market  requires  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price  between  the  coal  that  is  mined  on  the 
run-of-mine  basis  and  that  which  is  screened  and  paid  for  ux>on  the  screen  basis? — 
A.  There  is  no  way  to  estimate  the  difference;  we  have  so  many  qualities  of  coal, 
and  the  price  varies  between  $1  and  $1.60  per  ton,  owing  to  the  quality  and  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  put. 

Q.  What  determines  what  the  price  should  be  in  mining  a  ton  of  coal  in  any  of 
your  veins  or  mines?  The  earning  capacity  of  the  miner  enters  into  it,  I  suppose, 
does  it  not,  to  a  certain  extent? — ^A.  A  long  while  ago  that  question  was  of  course 
determined,  but  it  would  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a  guess  upon  my  part  as  to  the 
elements  that  enter  into  it.  I  suppose  the  price  at  which  we  would  be  able  to 
sell,  the  cost  of  living  to  the  miner,  and  other  things,  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  fixing  the  mining  price. 

(j.  If  that  is  true,  and  you  were  able  to  deal  with  the  men  when  that  price  was 
fixed,  they  may  have  demanded  a  certain  price,  and  that  price  may  have  been 
fixed  by  the  arbitration  of  the  miners;  they  may  have  struck  for  a  certain  price, 
and  it  may  have  been  fixed  in  a  certain  manner  by  arbitration  and  without  con- 
sulting the  other  side? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  of  any  strike  for  an  increase  in  the 
price  paid  the  coal  miners.  I  would  not  say  there  nad  not  been  one  a  good  many 
years  ago,  but  I  don't  recollect  it.  As  to  that,  I  believe  I  stated  before,  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  wages  in  other  occupations  must  largely  govern  in  the  price  of  coal 
mining,  in  order  to  induce  men  to  enter  into  it.  They  would  not  engage  in  it  if 
they  could  make  more  money  in  other  occupations,  and  if  the  price  for  coal  min- 
ing was  excessively  high  they  would  quit  other  occupations  in  order  to  engage  in 
it.    So  that  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  some  relation  between  the  two. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  average  wages  made  by  your  miners  during  the  past  year? — 
A.  That  could  be  ascertained  from  the  books,  but  I  could  not  state  it  now. 

Q.  From  your  books? — ^A.  Yes;  I  could  give  you  the  highest  prices  and  the 
lowest  prices. 

Q.  And  number  of  days  worked? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  that  without  a  great 
deal  of  labor. 

Q.  You  have  not  stated  as  yet,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  press  you  unless  you  care 
to  state  it,  what  it  is  that  determines  the  difference  in  price  between  screened  and 
unscreened  coal?— A.  You  mean  at  the  same  mine,  coal  that  would  otherwise  bear 
the  same  market  price? 

Q.  At  the  same  mine  or  where  conditions  were  equal? — ^A.  I  do  not  call  to  mind 
now  an  instance  where  coal  is  screened  and  also  sold  on  the  run-of-mine  basis. 
And  of  course  where  the  screens  are  the  screenings  are  used  for  making  coke,  and 
although  there  may  be  some  cases  outside  of  the  coke  plants  where  coal  is  screened, 
I  am  not  able  to  cite  any  such  case  specially.  As  to  wnat  determines  the  difference 
in  the  miners'  price,  I  would  say  it  would  be  whatever  affects  the  price  of  coal,  so 
that  the  man  who  mined  on  the  run-of-mine  basis  and  the  man  who  mined  at  the 
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screened  mineconld  make  the  same  amotmt  of  money;  whatever  would  affect  the 
price  of  the  coal  wonld  make  the  difference  in  the  price  if  there  was  any. 

Q.  Does  yonr  company  own  or  rent  any  tenement  honses?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  describe  them. — ^A.  GKx)d  frame  honses,  usually  painted  and  plas- 
tered, and  having  from  8  to  4  rooms,  and  sometimes  5  rooms. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  value  of  those  houses — ^the  cost  of  construction? — ^A. 
Well,  I  could  not  state  that  from  memory. 

Q.  What  is  the  rental  of  the  4-room  houses? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that,  either, 
wimout  reference  to  the  books. 

Q.  Has  your  comx)any  at  any  time  applied  to  the  courts  for  an  injunction 
restraining  the  miners  or  of&cers  from  holding  business  meetings? — A.  !No. 

Q.  Has  your  company  or  its  agents  at  any  time  endeavored  to  disperse  such 
meetings? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Has  your  company  ever  engaged  the  services  of  secret  detectives  or  em- 
ployed other  persons,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  information  against  the  workmen? — A.  I  don't  know  of 
any  such  a  case.  We  nave  emnloyed  detectives  for  various  purposes,  but  I  don't 
know  of  any  case  where  it  haa  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  workmen,  or  to 
find  out  anything  that  they  were  doing. 

Q.  Or  had  done? — ^A.  No,  not  in  any  case  that  I  ever  knew  about.  We  have 
had  very  little  trouble  with  our  workmen. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  state  what  such  detectives  were  employed  for? — A.  Well, 
the  onlv  case  I  recall  now  is  a  case  where  we  had  a  lawsuit,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  detectives  to  look  up  evidence  and  watch  the  other  side,  where  they 
were  doing  something  they  ought  not  to  have  done.  It  was  in  the  case  of  law- 
suits we  had  with  other  coal  companies,  and  we  employed  them  to  hunt  up  some 
of  our  witnesses  that  we  might  know  where  they  were — some  of  them  that  were 
not  here. 

Q.  Have  your  employees  ever  engaged  the  services  of  such  men,  to  your  knowl- 
edge?—A.  No,  not  fliat  I  know  of.  As  I  stated  before,  we  have  had  very  little 
serious  trouble  with  our  men. 

Q.  Are  there  any  questions  asked  when  employment  is  sought  at  your  mines  as 
to  whether  men  belong  to  the  union  or  not? — A.  No. 


Q.  No  discrimination  practiced? — A.  No;  none  whatever. 


Can  you  state  what  percentage  of  your  miners  are  natives  of  non-English- 
speaking  countries  of  Europe? — ^A.  No,  I  could  not;  I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
record  tnat  shows  that. 

Q.  In  some  cases  these  men  are  numbered;  perhaps  you  could  tell  by  the  num- 
ber.— A.  They  are  always  numbered.  You  can  not  keep  the  run  of  6,000  men  in 
many  different  places  without  numbering  them  any  more  than  you  could  keep 
track  of  baggage  without  numbered  checks. 

Q.  Has  your  company  ever  punished  any  of  these  workmen  for  their  connec- 
tion with  organized  labor? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  your  company  own  its  own  lands? — A.  Some  of  them,  and  some  of 
them  are  leased. 

Q.  How  do  you  keep  track  of  the  coal — ^by  the  car  or  by  the  ton? — A.  Sometimes 
by  the  ton  and  sometimes  by  the  cubic  yard. 

Q.  What  is  the  royalty  by  the  ton? — A.  Sometimes  10  cents  and  sometimes 
above  and  sometimes  below  that.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  give  an  average  of 
royalty  for  all  kinds  of  coal  in  Colorado. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  at  the  mine,  including  the  cost  of 
stock  and  repairs  and  machinery? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  without 
reference  to  the  books. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  per  ton  to  the  miner  for  supplies? — ^A.  I  can  not  answer 
that,  either,  without  reference  to  the  books. 

Q.  Can  you  state,  for  the  information  of  the  conunission,  as  to  the  cost  of  a  keg 
of  powder  to  the  miner? — A.  I  can  not;  I  don't  even  Imow  what  it  costs  us. 

Q.  If  you  can  supply  that  information  we  should  like  to  have  it. — A.  You  want 
to  know  what  we  charge  the  miners  for  a  keg  of  powder? 

Q.  Yes,  and  what  it  costs  you.  What  is  the  actual  capital  invested  by  your 
company  in  all  of  its  plants? — ^A.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  thirteen 
milhons. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  taxes? — ^A.  Our  taxes  average  about  $50,000  per 
year. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  insurance?— A.  We  do  not  insure.  We  carry  our  own 
risks  except  in  rare  instances,  such  as  where  an  idle  building  can  be  insured.  We 
do  not  find  it  profitable  to  insure. 

Q.  What  are  the  advantages  of  mining  machinery  compared  with  hand  labor? — 
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A.  We  do  not  have  any  machinery.  We  do  not  employ  machinery,  and  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it.  There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  one  or  two  machines 
working  now,  but  I  don't  know  as  to  that.  I  don't  think  there  is.  We  tried  some 
and  they  were  not  satisfactory. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  avoiding  strikes  and  promoting  cordial  rela- 
tions between  the  employer  and  the  emi>loyed? — ^A.  No,  and  I  don't  think  that 
condition  will  fully  come  until  the  millennium  itself.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  within 
human  province  to  entirely  remove  the  sources  of  friction  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee. 

Q.  Is  there  any  system  of  coox>eration,  profit  sharing,  or  industrial  partnership 
between  your  company  and  its  men? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  the  State  government  or  the  authorities  act  as  employers  of  labor  in  any 

fart  of  your  State? — ^A.  No;  the  State  government  does  not  en^ge  in  mining,  and 
don't  believe  it  employs  any  labor  outside  of  its  public  institutions  and  public 
improvements. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  any  agencies  in  your  district  for  the 
benefit  of  the  workingman — ^the  unemployed,  I  mean? — ^A.  I  know  of  no  such 
agencies  except  the  ordinary  employment  agencies. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make,  or  any  information  to  offer,  such  as  sta- 
tistical information,  relating  to  your  trade,  which  is  or  should  be  collected  or 
published  by  the  Government? — ^A.  That  is  such  a  broad  question  that  it  would 
require  some  reflection  as  to  the  ramifications  of  the  business.  There  is,  perhaps, 
some  information  that  would  be  desirable,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  I  believe  the 
facts  are  collected  now  and  published. 

Q.  As  fully  as  you  believe  they  should  be? — A.  I  have  not  given  any  special 
attention  to  that  question. 

Q.  Where  do  you  now  find  a  general  market  for  your  product? — ^A.  In  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and  Old  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas. 

Q.  Anywhere  else? — ^A.  And  Idaho  and  Montana,  in  the  coke  trade;  the  coal  also 
sometimes  goes  up  there. 

Q.  In  any  of  these  cases  would  you  care  to  state  what  is  the  lowest  rate  of 
reight  actually  paid  from  your  mine  to  the  market? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  ifelieve  that  discriinination  in  freight  rates  is  practiced? — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  to  any  ei^tent.    I  dont  know  of  any  rebates  to  our  company. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  of  any  discriminations? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  are  of  the  opinion,  then,  that  there  are  no  discriminations  on  that  line? — 
A.  I  don't  think  there  are. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  complaints  made? — ^A.  I  never  heard  any  complaints 
of  that  kind  from  other  coal  dealers,  or  any  suggestions  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  state  the  effects  of  mining  or  labor  legislation  upon  the  min- 
ing industry? — A.  Well,  there  are  some  laws  that  might  be  denominated  labor 
legislation  which  have  been  of  no  disadvantage  to  the  coal-mining  industry,  those 
which  relate  to  mine  escapements,  ventilation  and  other  appliances,  and  inspec- 
tions, which  are  just  such  things  as  were  used  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  laws. 
The  companies  generally  ^o  even  beyond  what  the  law  requires  in  that  respect. 
There  are'  some  things  which  I  think  have  been  disadvantageous. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  producimg  a  ton  of  coal? — ^A.  I  could  not  answer 
that  without  going  to  the  books  and  getting  the  figures. 

<^.  Will  you  state,  if  you  know,  why  the  value  of  coal  at  the  mines  in  the 
Umted  States,  as  a  whole,  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  average  value  of  the  coals 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  other  coal-producing  countries? — ^A.  The 
selling  value  of  the  coal? 

Q.  The  value  of  the  coal  at  the  pit  mouth,  what  they  get  at  the  pit  of  the  mine; 
that  is,  the  selling  price;  what  you  get  for  it — ^will  you  state  why  that  value  in 
the  United  States  is  less  than  the  value  of  coal  in  all  other  coal-mining  countries? — 
A.  No,  I  could  not  say  as  to  the  reason. 

Q.  But  you  are  aware  such  is  the  case? — A.  No,  I  did  not  know  it  was  the  fact. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  that  we  are  producing  coal  more  than  50  per  cent  cheaper 
than  any  other  country  on  earth? — A.  No,  I  did  not  know  that. 

Q.  Now  turning  to  Part  II  of  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry,  you  may  treat  each 
subject  as  fully  as  you  care  to,  and  we  will  interrupt  you  as  little  as  possible. — 
A.  I  don't  believe  there  is  anything  in  that  part  on  which  I  am  in  the  position  of 
knowing  facts  or  having  opinions  that  would  be  of  any  special  information  or 
value  to.  the  commission.  The  only  thing  I  would  suggest  would  be  upon  the 
subject  of  taxation.  I  do  not  think  this  question  is  confined,  however,  to  the 
industrial  question;  it  is  general  in  its  application  and  is  a  fundamental  defect  in 
our  taxation  system,  in  tnat  the  county  assessor  assesses  property  just  about  as 
ho  pleases,  and  there  is  an  inequality  in  the  counties  on  the  subject  of  taxation. 
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We  pay  it,  having  properties  in  different  counties,  but  there  is  no  equality.  If 
we  had  the  system  that  is  practiced  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  a  county  and 
State  board  which  equalizes  between  the  township  and  counties,  it  would  make 
the  taxation  equal  on  similar  property  in  every  county. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  The  suggestion  that  yon  make  is  a  modification 
of  this  inequality  that  now  exists  in  the  wav  of  legislation. — ^A.  Yes;  each  town- 
ship should  have  its  own  iassessor,  a  man  who  knows  x)er8onalIy  everjr  resident  in 
his  township  and  the  value  of  the  property.  He  assesses  that  township  and  noth- 
ing more,  and  when  the  assessment  of  each  township  comes  before  the  county 
commissioners  they  determine  whether  each  township  has  been  prox)erly  assessed 
in  that  county  with  relation  to  the  other  townships  in  the  same  county,  and  if 
they  find  the  land  assessed  at,  say,  $10  where  it  should  be  $17  or  $19  they  raise  the 
value  in  this  township,  and  in  that  way  they  equalize  the  assessment  in  the  county. 
When  it  again  comes  to  the  State  board,  if  they  find  the  land  in  one  county  valued 
at  $10  and  in  another  at  $30  and  still  another  at  $30,  they  either  raise  or  lower  the 
assessed  valuation  of  lands,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  so  that  they  have  everything 
in  each  county  on  precisely  the  same  basis.  The  fault  is  that  every  assessor  is 
trying  to  see  how  low  he  can  assess  the  property  of  his  county  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  State  tax.  That  is  his  purpose.  Then  they  raise  the  levy  for  county 
purposes  to  produce  the  amount  they  want  and  let  the  State  go. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  know  of  no  discrimination  in  freight  rates.  I  will  ask  you 
if  a  large  proportion  of  the  price  on  coal  is  not  the  freight  iteelf? — ^A.  I  should  say 
that  the  largest  portion  was,  as  a  rule;  that  is,  where  the  haul  is  of  any  considerable 
length. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  custom  to  ship  coal  from  the  farther  points  where  the  mines 
are  located  at  the  same  rate  and  sometimes  lower  than  from  the  nearer  points? — 
A.  I  don't  think  it  is  ever  lower. 

Q.  Is  not  Canyon  City  coal  sold  at  Denver  cheaper  than  at  any  other  point? — ^A. 
I  dont  think  it  is,  but  I  would  not  say  absolutely  that  it  was  not. 

Q.  The  charge  has  always  been  made  by  those  living  nearest  to  the  mines  that 
the  coal  costs  less  at  greater  distances  than  at  the  points  nearest  the  mines. — ^A.  I 
would  not  say  that  was  so  as  to  Canyon  Cit}"*  coal,  but  that  might  be  so  as  to  some 
coals,  where  there  was  competition.  When  I  said  there  was  no  discrimination  in 
freight  rates  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  difference  between  coal  and 
any  other  business.  There  are  cases  where  coal  is  taken  a  long  distance  at  the 
same  rate  as  for  a  shorter  distance,  but  two  men  shipping  from  the  same  place 
would  not  be  subject  to  discrimination.  I  guess  that  kind  of  discrimination  in 
all  other  businesses  exists  in  many  instances.  I  know  it  has  in  shipping  steel  and 
iron  products  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  often  apt  to  find  steel  lower  in  the  distant  market  than  in 
the  near  market? — ^A.  No,  I  don't  think  we  have  ever  sold  for  less  in  the  far  mar- 
ket. We  have  met  the  same  prices  everywhere,  but  perhaps  I  am  not  familiar 
enough  on  that  subject  to  speak  as  an  authority  upon  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  coal  is  worth  per  ton  at  Crested  Butte  mines? — ^A.  No,  I 
have  no  idea. 

Q.  From  Crested  Butte  to  Montrose  is  about  a  distance  of  90  miles,  and  Crested 
Butte  coal  is  worth  about  $4.50  per  ton  at  Montrose.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to 
what  portion  of  that  would  be  royalty  and  what  woxild  be  the  net  price  of  the 
coal? — ^A.  No.  I  do  not  know  at  what  price  coal  is  selling  now,  but  I  know  there 
is  from  60  cents  to  $1  to  the  local  agents  per  ton,  and  they  get  about  the  biggest 
slice  out  of  it  of  anyone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Do  you  know  what  amount  the  agents  who  sell  coal 
from  that  mine  get? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  If  the  agent  gets  $1  i)er  ton  he  gets  more  than  the  miner's  price  for  mining, 
does  he  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Bell.  )  Have  any  of  your  miners  ceased  work  recently? — 
A.  The  Kockvale  mine  is  idle  now  for  the  want  of  orders.  I  do  not  know  now 
long  it  has  been  closed,  but  I  think  only  a  few  days.  The  quality  of  coal  is  so 
different — ^there  are  so  many  different  qualities  that  we  may  have  a  rushing  de- 
mand at  one  mine  and  be  entirely  out  of  orders  at  another,  and  the  one  that  has 
no  orders  can  not  supply  the  orders  to  be  filled,  because  it  is  not  the  kind  of  coal 
wanted. 

Q.  Are  there  any  artificial  reasons  that  have  operated  in  shutting  down  any  of 
your  mines  recently,  such  as  labor  legislation,  the  8-hour  law,  or  anything  of  that 
kind?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  mining;  is  it  prosperous  or  otherwise? — ^A. 
I  think  it  is  fairly  prosperous.  I  think  it  is  as  prosperous  now  as  it  has  been  at 
any  time  since  the  panic. 
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Q.  About  what  is  the  product  of  your  company? — A.  I  have  it  for  the  fiscal  year 
enoing  June  30, 1898.  Onr  figures  to  June  90,  1899,  are  not  yet  made  np.  The 
production  of  coal  for  the  year  ending  Jxme  80,  1898,  was,  m  round  numbers, 
2,630,000  tons. 

Q.  Are  yon  operating  in  any  State  outside  of  this? — ^A.  We  are  not  mining  any 
cost!  outside  of  Colorado  at  present,  but  we  are  selling  the  output  of  some  New 
Mexico  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  You  stated,  I  believe,  a  while  ago  that  the  comx>any 
witn  wmch  you  are  connected  employed  about  6,000  men? — A.  About  6,000  men 
around  the  mines  for  coal  and  iron. 

Q.  Does  the  product  that  you  gave  us,  2,630,000  tons,  only  cover  the  coal  prod- 
uct?—A.  That  IS  all. 

Q.  How  many  miners  are  engaged  in  mining? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  that 
because  we  do  not  compile  any  one  statement  that  shows  the  men  employed.  I 
was  also  going  to  give  you  the  amount  of  coke;  that  is  also  a  part  of  the  product — 
322,000  tons  of  coke  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1898,  and  I  suppose  the  average 
for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1899,  will  be  above  that  of  1898  in  sAi  departments. 

Q.  Then  you  would  consider  the  coal  industry  of  the  State  prosperous  this 
year?— A.  Yes;  I  would  say  it  is  reasonably  prosperous. 

Q.  What  reenilt  has  the  shutting  down  of  the  mines  and  smelters  recently  had 
on  your  demand? — ^A.  It  has  had  some  effect;  just  how  much  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Has  it  also  had  any  effect  on  your  pay  roll ,  on  the  number  of  men  employed? — 
A.  Well,  I  presume  it  has,  although  1  do  not  speak  from  figures  relating  to  the 
subject,  but  I  would  say  that  very  naturally  what  reduces  the  output  would  sAao 
reduce  the  pay  roll. 

Q.  You  supply  the  so-called  trust  smelters  with  coal  or  coke,  do  you  not? — ^A. 
We  do  to  a  certain  extent,  but  whether  we  supply  them  exclusively  or  not  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  You  B^PP^y  *^®  mines  of  Leadville  usually  with  more  or  less  coal,  I  pre- 
sume?— ^A.  We  do  probably  the  most  of  that  business  there,  but  there  are  other 
coal  mines  that  supply  them  also. 

Q.  Then  the  shutting  down  of  the  mines  and  smelters  would  necessarily  affect 
your  business  in  connection  with  others? — ^A.  It  must  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Turning  again  to  the  topics  set  out  on  ipage  7  of  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry — 
what  effects  nave  you  observed  from  the  concentration  and  consolidation  of  the 
coal  mines?  You  can  answer  the  question  generally  and  then  get  down  to  the 
particulars,  such  as  effects  on  prices,  profits,  wages,  smaller  enterprises,  business 
competition,  etc. — ^A.  I  believe  if  we  had  not  made  the  consolidation  in  1892, 
whereby  the  operating  and  management  of  the  two  coal  companies,  practically 
three  were  merged  into  one,  that  we  could  not  have  maintained  our  miners' prices 
through  the  panic  of  1893.    It  enabled  us  to  keep  up  the  prices  to  our  miners. 

Q.  What  was  the  consolidation  at  that  time? — A.  The  nominal  consolidation 
was  of  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  the  Colorado  Fuel  Company. 
The  consolidation  proper  was  of  the  Denver  Fuel  Comj^any  and  some  properties 
owned  by  a  company  known  as  the  Elk  Mountain  Fuel  Company,  which  never 
operated,  but  simply  owned  land. 

Q.  Now,  state  how  the  benefits  accrued  from  that  consolidation. — A.  Well,  in 
the  first  place,  the  competition  of  those  companies  was  taken  out  of  the  question. 
The  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  the  old  Colorado  Fuel  Company,  with 
which  I  was  connected,  always  had  sharp  comx>etition  in  the  coal  ana  coke 
business. 

Q.  It  reduced  the  price? — A.  The  price  would  be  reduced  occasionally  by  this 
kind  of  competition. 

Q.  Was  that  beneficial  to  the  users  of  coal? — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  was  esi)ecially 
beneficial  to  the  users.  I  believe  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  consumers  to  know  that 
they  all  pay  the  same  price  for  their  coal.  I  don't  say  that  the  consumer  is  es^e- 
ciskily  benefited  by  that  consolidation,  but  the  prices  are  the  same  as  when  the 
cutting  was  going  on;  but  I  think  the  miners  and  the  agents  were  benefited,  for 
the  reason  that  tnere  were  formerly  two  companies  under  two  separate  manage- 
ments, with  agents  and  officers,  and  the  expenses  of  each  one,  also  sales  agents; 
whHe  now  they  are  consolidated  under  one  president,  one  vice-president,  one  secre- 
tary, one  supjerintendent,  one  board  of  directors,  one  auditor,  and  so  on  lower 
down,  one  doing  the  same  duty  that  two  did  before;  and  the  expenses  were  thus 
materially  reduced  as  against  the  expenses  of  the  two  companies  before. 

Q.  Now,  by  reason  of  that  consolidation,  did  it  affect  wages  materially  one  way 
or  the  other? — ^A.  The  wages  were  not  changed  at  all.  I  think  they  would  have 
had  to  have  been  lowered  in  1893  if  we  had  not  made  a  saving  in  these  general 
expenses. 
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Q.  Whftt  effect  did  that  consolidation  have  on  the  cost  to  the  seller? — ^A.  I  don't 
th.-^  it  injured  him  at  sJl. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  fear  of  destroying  their  bnsiness  by  reason  of  competition  or 
otherwise? — ^A.  No;  none  whatever. 

Q.  Did  the  smaller  companies  reduce  wages  la  1893? — ^A.  There  were  only  a  few 
operating  then.  Most  of  these  small  companies  have  been  organized  since  the 
panic,  fii  fact,  I  don't  recollect  of  a  single  small  comxMmy  that  was  operating  at 
that  time,  except  two  in  the  South. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  of  any  reduction  taking  place  there? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  think 
they  reduced  them  any;  but  some  of  them  had  a  system  of  paying  by  issuing 
their  duebills  or  store  orders  for  whatever  the  employees  might  want,  and  inform- 
them  that  they  would  pay  when  they  could  get  the  money. 
Were  the  orders  paid  in  money  at  any  time? — A.  I  believe  so. 
Are  the  smaller  companies  and  companies  outside  of  the  consolidation 
y,  where  they  have  mines  in  the  same  districts  in  which  you  are  operating — 
are  they  paying  the  same  prices? — A.  I  presume  they  are.  I  don't  know  anything 
to  the  contrary. 

Q.  That  leads  to  another  question:  If  you  were  able  to  effect  this  enormous 
saving  in  1898  or  1892  b^  this  organization  of  interests,  it  follows  that  you  are 
able  to  maintain  that  savmg  by  the  continuance  of  the  organization,  and  to  that 
extent  able  to  produce  cheaper  than  the  individual  concerns  or  the  companies 
outside  of  your  association? — ^A.  That  would  not  necessarily  follow. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  They  might  have  facilities  for  producing  cheaper  than  we  could. 

Q.  What  facilities? — ^A.  They  might  have  coal  easier  to  mine;  it  might  cost 
them  less  to  mine;  they  might  have  a  clear,  solid  body  of  coal.  In  some  of  our 
mines  we  have  faiilts  and  dikes,  and  in  some  places  no  coal  at  all,  and  a  great 
many  places  where  much  work  is  required  to  get  the  coal. 

Q.  veins  may  be  thicker  and  they  may  have  narder  coal? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Q.  The  point  we  want  to  make  clear  is  this:  You  spoke  of  the  organization 
resulting  in  such  a  large  saving  to  the  companies  that  form  it.  I  want  to  know 
how  the  companies  outside  of  it  can  pay  the  same  price  and  do  business? — ^A. 
That  is  what  I  can  not  tellyou.  I  don't  know  what  they  pay,  and  I  don't  know 
what  profits  they  make.  Wnen  I  say  we  made  a  saving  I  mean  that  the  consoli- 
dated company  costs  less  to  run  than  the  separate  companies  before  the  consolida- 
tion. There  was  a  saving,  although  I  don't  know  whether  you  consider  it  large 
or  small.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  enough  to  prevent  outside  companies 
from  commencing  or  doing  business.  That  would  dep^end  altogether  upon  what 
economical  practices  they  used.  It  may  have  been  in  judgment,  great  economy, 
audit  may  nave  cost  them  less  to  mine  their  coal;  their  expenses  maybe  less 
than  ours;  and  unless  I  knew  all  these  things  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  At  any  rate  you  can  not  recall  any  of  these  individual  companies  that  reduced 
wages  at  the  time  of  your  organization? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  Is  there  any  overproduction  of  coal  in  the  West?  Is  the  demand  equal  to  the 
supply  or  not? — ^A.  At  times  there  is  an -underproduction,  and  at  times  an  over- 
production. In  the  winter  there  are  times  that  we  can  not  supply  the  demand, 
and  in  the  summer  time  we  do  it  very  easily. 


Q.  Do  you  export  any  coal?— A.  No. 


Do  you  get  into  California? — A.  We  did  sell  some  anthracite  in  California, 
but  I  believe  that  trade  is  cut  into  by  the  anthracite  that  comes  over  in  ships  as 
ballast. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  now  and  the  cost  at  the 
time  you  first  be^an  to  mine  coal  in  Colorado? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  with- 
out reference  to  fibres,  but  I  imagine  there  is  not  much  difference. 

(^.  Are  your  prices  for  labor  keeping  up  to  what  they  were? — A.  Yes;  I  don't 
believe  the  general  price  of  labor  has  changed  very  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  stated  the  capitalization  of  your  company  to  be 
$18,000,000;  will  you  state  how  much  money  is  actually  invested  by  your  com- 
pany?— A.  I  coula  not  tell  you  that  for  the  reason,  as  I  told  you  before,  it  is  the 
consolidation  of  two  other  companies,  one  of  which  I  had  nothing  to  do  with,  and 
don't  know  what  its  properties  cost;  but  the  aggregate  capitalization  of  these  two 
companies  was  reduced  m  the  consolidation  instead  of  bemg  increased,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case. 

Q.  Is  there  any  so-called  watered  capital  stock  in  your  company? — ^A.  No.  In 
such  an  organization  or  consolidation  you  could  not  have  watered  stock  very  well, 
and,  as  I  told  you,  it  was  a  reduction  in  the  ag^egate  of  the  original  amount. 

Q.  Does  that  $18,000,000  represent  an  actual  investment  of  money? — A.  That 
would  depend  upon  the  valuation  of  the  land,  etc.  We  have  about  70,000  acres  of 
land,  the  value  of  which  depends  upon  how  much  of  it  is  coal  or  iron  land,  and 
that  is  largely  speculative. 
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Q.  What  is  the  total  coal  capacity  of  Colorado? — ^A.  About  18,000  square  miles 
of  coal  area. 

Q.  Then  the  field  is  open  to  anyone  who  may  choose  to  invest  money  in  it? — A. 
Yes;  there  is  lots  of  it — too  much  of  it.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  coal  fields 
of  Colorado.    If  it  were  not  for  that  our  company  would  earn  more,  probably. 

Q.  The  only  way  they  would  be  kept  out  would  be  by  transportation  favors — 
railroad  discriminations? — A.  Yes;  that  is  about  the  only  way  that  they  could  be 
kept  out.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  a  new  one.  They  come  pretty  rapidly, 
so  that  they  can  not  be  very  much  hurt  by  discrimination. 

Q.  Have  your  employees  any  voice  in  fixing  the  wages  for  which  they  work? — 
A.  I^o  more  than  the  ordinary  employee,  as  he  says  whether  he  will  consent  to 
work  for  the  wages  or  not.  He  is  not  taken  into  consultation  unless  a  complaint 
is  made. 

Q.  If  the  comi)any  opened  a  new  mine,  would  it  fix  the  wages  of  labor  without 
the  consultation  of  the  men  at  all  with  reference  to  the  other  mines  and  the  sur- 
roundings? You  fix  the  price  and  the  miners  may  work  for  what  you  wish  to 
pay  or  not,  as  they  choose? — A.  Yes.  They  don't  make  any  complaint  about  the 
wages,  as  I  understand.  I  don't  believe  they  do,  and  we  have  had  no  serious  wage 
striKes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  the  coal  miners  employed  by  you  are  a  thrifty  class  or 
not?  Do  they  save  money  and  build  homes  for  themselves? — A.  Some  or  them  do 
and  some  of  them  do  not.  They  are  just  like  the  average  class  of  men  that  you 
would  pick  up  anywhere — some  are  thrifty  and  some  are  not.  The  price  of  the 
house  a  man  lives  in  is  not  a  sign  or  evidence  of  the  amount  of  money  he  is  making. 

Q.  Aretheyeverpatronsof  the  savings  banks?— A.  I  don't  know.  There  are  no 
savings  banks  that  I  know  of  outside  of  Denver  and  Pueblo.  As  to  that,  I  don't 
know.  Of  course,  they  might  go  to  Trinidad  and  other  places  to  deposit  their 
money.    I  believe,  as  a  rule,  that  the  miner  keeps  his  money  in  his  stocking. 

Q.  Do  they  have  good  school  facilities? — A.  Yes;  the  very  best  kind.  1  have 
brought  witn  me  a  printed  article  in  reference  to  the  schools  m  the  mining  camps. 
I  wifiua  to  submit  it  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  record.  This  school  is  in  our  mining 
town  of  Sopris,  in  Las  Animas  County. 

Q.  Do  the  boys  go  into  the  mines  pretty  generally  after  the  age  limit  is  reached 
for  them  to  work? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  I 
have  never  investi^ted,  but  I  think  largely  as  a  rule  the  children  are  likely  to 
follow  the  occupation  of  the  father. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  hypothetical  question.  If  your  miners  were  to  go 
into  an  organization  to-morrow  and  say  that  by  reason  of  conditions  in  the  mining 
industry  they  should  have  an  advance  of  20  per  cent  in  their  wages,  would  you 
recognize  their  demand  and  their  organization,  or  would  you  treat  with  them  at 
all? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  we  would  talk  to  them  and  tell  them  right  away  that  there  was 
not  20per  cent  profit  in  the  business,  and  that  we  could  not  stand  it. 

Q.  Tnat  was  stated  offhand;  I  simply  said  20  per  cent  increase  in  the  wages.  If 
they  asked  for  any  increase,  would  you  treat  with  them  then? — A.  I  don't  know 
of  any  instance  where  the  employees  have  been  refused  an  audience  for  any  reason. 

Q.  Would  you  prefer  that  they  would  not  organize  and  that  they  should  not 
have  any  voice  in  fixing  their  wages? — ^A.  I  will  say  this,  that  I  would  favor  labor 
unions  if  they  would  confine  themselves  to  their  written  constitutions  and  their 

f:eneral  proclamations  of  principles;  there  is  no  objection  if  they  would  do  that, 
t  is  only  where  they  depart  from  them  that  they  become  an  enemy  to  the 
employer  and  the  laborer.  If  they  would  confine  themselves  to  their  constitutions 
I  don't  know  why  they  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  both  sides. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  their  constitutions? — 
A.  I  am  sure  that  a  great  many  of  them  do  not.  Some  of  them  may  and  some  of 
them  I  think  do  confine  themselves  closely  to  it.  I  think  the  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  some  others  do. 

<^.  And  some  other  unions,  such  as  the  Tyi)ographical  Union  and  Cigar  Makers' 
Umon? — A.  That  I  don't  know,  as  I  don't  know  much  about  those  unions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  I  want  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  quite  as  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  miners  of  the  Western  country  could  meet  their  employers  or 
their  representatives  in  a  general  conference  and  fix  the  scale  of  wages  for  1  year 
or  for  6  months,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  agree  upon  their  terms  of  employment, 
hours  of  labor,  etc. — I  want  to  ask  you  whether  such  is  not  quite  as  feasible  in 
the  Western  country  as  it  is  elsewhere. — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  feasible  it  is 
elsewhere. 

Q.  Well ,  I  will  tell  you.  The  miners  of  the  central  competitive  coal  field,  includ- 
ing the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  the  j^reater  poi*tion 
of  Iowa,  and  a  portion  of  West  Virginia,  meet  theii*  emi)loyer8  once  a  year  and 
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make  their  contract,  and  that  contract  is  sacred  and  so  regarded  and  observed  by 
each  side;  and  whenever  any  man  violates  it  on  the  side  of  the  nnion  he  has  the 
nnion  to  fight;  and  whenever  an  operator  dei)arts  trojn  it  he  has  the  ox)erators' 
association  to  fight.  Is  such  a  conaition  in  Colorado  feasible?  Is  it  as  feasible  in 
this  country  as  there? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
miners  there.  I  don't  know  the  sort  of  i)eople  there.  They  may  be  more  tractable 
there  than  here. 

Q.  You  have  these  same  men  in  the  West,  have  you  not?  Do  they  not  come  to 
the  West  from  the  East? — A.  About  the  same  kind  of  men,  probably,  and  I  don't 
know  why  they  could  not  do  the  same  way  here  as  there. 

Is  there  any  effort  in  that  direction? — A.  I  do  not  know.    I  rather  think  not. 
How  often  do  you  visit  the  mines  and  visit  the  miners? — A.  Not  very  often. 
Do  you  go  once  every  6  months  or  once  a  year? — ^A.  No. 
How  do  you  know,  then,  that  the  miners  do  not  complain  against  their 
wages? — ^A.  Because  I  would  hear  of  that  in  the  office. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  miner  might  complain  to  his  own  men  about  his 
wages? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  They  may  complain  of  their  wages  in  their  own  homes  without  this  com- 
plaint reaching  you? — A.  Yes.  When  I  said  that  I  meant  that  no  complaint  came 
to  the  office. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  possible  that  the  men  regard  or  are  liable  to  regard  it  as  a  dan- 
^rous  proceeding  to  comx)larn  in  such  places  where  the  office  is  going  to  hear  of 
it? — A.  No,  I  would  not  think  so. 

(j.  No  matter  what  the  cause  may  be?  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  you  or 
your  company  would  dismiss  a  man  for  complaining,  but  I  submit  it  to  you  that 
there  are  men  who  would  so  imagine? — A.  lliere  may  be. 

(J.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  have  ever  known  of  a  man  being  dis- 
missed or  thrown  out  of  employment  because  he  complained. — ^A.  I  don't  believe 
I  ever  did.  I  do  not  deny  the  right  of  a  man  to  complain  because  he  is  not  getting 
enough.  It  is  conceded,  of  course,  tiiat  anyone  has  the  right  to  deny  their  demands, 
but  I  don't  deny  the  right  of  the  men  to  complain.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
right  to  be  recognized;  but,  as  I  said  before,  these  men  have  other  avenues  if  the 
right  is  not  always  accorded  them. 

Q.  That  is,  the  right  to  complain  without  punishment? — ^A.  Well,  that  may  be 
imposed  in  some  cases,  but  I  don't  believe  it  is  with  us.  I  don't  believe  that  we 
have  ever  been  governed  by  that  sort  of  a  policy — coercion  of  our  employees. 

Q.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  I  want  to  revert  to  a  part  of  the  evidence  pre- 
viously given,  as  to  the  relations  of  this  coal  combination  with  the  individual 
companies,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  point  that  we  have  under  consideration:  If 
the  members  of  one  of  these  individual  firms  toiew  that  they  were  at  the  mercy 
of  this  combination  and  that  the  combination  could  take  their  business  away  from 
them  and  crush  them  to  the  earth,  is  it  likely  that  they  would  complain  against 
the  combination?  Would  they  in  any  respect  complain  against  any  of  the  meth- 
ods that  were  practiced? — A.  Well,  I  think  that  would  largely  depend  upon 
whether  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  we  would  exercise  this  power.  As  we 
have  never  before  exercised  it  or  undertaken  to  exercise  it,  I  do  not  know  that 
they  would  have  any  reason  to  fear  at  all. 

Q.  Does  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  exercised  in  the  past  remove  the  doubt 
that  it  might  not  be  exercised  in  the  future? — ^A.  I  think  it  would,  largeljr. 

Q.  Any  way  it  seems  natural,  does  it  not,  that  if  one  man  or  one  firm  is  at  the 
mercy  of  another  and  that  one — the  larger  one — can  control  the  business  in  which 
the  other  is  engaged  and  drive  the  other  from  the  business  by  cutting  the  prices 
below  what  that  other  can  afford  to  sell  for,  just  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
did  to  the  individual  industries,  is  it  not  natrial  that  under  such  circumstances 
such  men  would  exercise  a  great  deal  of  care  before  making  a  complaint? — ^A. 
Our  difficulty  has  been  to  keep  the  prices  up.  That  would  dei)end  upon  the  rea- 
sons they  had  for  making  complaint.  As  to  the  amount  of  care  they  would  exer- 
cise, I  could  not  say.  But  they  have  not  done  it,  and  7  years  would  give  to  some 
extent  an  opportunity  for  us  to  hear  if  there  were  any  complaints  made. 

j^.  (By  Representative  Bell.^  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  as  to  nation- 
alities of  your  workmen,  whetner  they  are  Italians,  Americans,  or  Irish. — A.  I 
could  not  give  the  proportionate  number  of  Italians,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  col- 
ored men,  and  Americans. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  nationality  of  persons  no\^  in  the  whole  plant? — ^A. 
Mostly  Americans  and  colored  men  at  the  steel  works. 

Q.  From  what  place  were  the  colored  men  secured? — ^A.  Down  South  some- 
where.   I  don't  know  the  place. 

Q.  What  was  the  advantage  to  the  company  in  securing  colored  labor  in  pref- 
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erence  to  the  white? — ^A.  We  could  not  get  the  white.  It  was  not  to  fill  anybody's 
place.    It  was  to  supply  a  want  we  could  not  fill  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Is  the  labor  about  the  whole  plant  excessively  hot  so  that  the  white  men 
can  not  stand  the  heat? — ^A.  In  some  places  it  is  hot,  and  the  colored  men  probably 
stand  the  heat  some  better  in  those  places  than  the  white  men. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  you  employed  colored  labor? — A.  We  have  about  500 
colored  men  altogether. 

Q.  Then  they  are  also  coal  miners? — ^A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  Mpd  of  employees  do  they  make,  as  compared  with  the  white  labor? — 
A .  Well ,  they  are  equally  as  good  where  they  are  as  skilled  as  the  white  men.  Tak- 
ing the  two  men,  of  course,  the  white  man,  as  a  rule,  would  be  more  skilled,  but  the 
skill  being  equal  the  colored  man  is  equally  as  good  as  the  white  man.  He  is  as 
satisfactory  an  employee. 

Q.  Then  you  have  the  colored  man  more  in  the  line  of  a  common  laborer? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  spoke  of  your  willingness  to  deal  with  or^niza- 
tions  of  labor,  and  commend  them  provided  they  would  stand  upon  their  own 
constitutions,  rules,  and  reflations. — ^A.  What  I  said  was  that  I  saw  no  objec- 
tion to  labor  organizations  if  they  would  abide  by  their  written  constitutions. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  they  would  be,  in  your  judgment,  beneficial,  or  words 
to  that  effect? — ^A.  Yes;  they  would  be.  I  would  say  that  their  constitutions, 
which  I  have  seen,  in  their  enunciation  of  principles,  are  entirely  unobjectionable. 

Q.  I  take  it  from  that  that  the  practice  of  the  miners  of  your  State  has  been  to 
depart  from  these  principles  in  tneir  constitution? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  refer  to  any- 
thing our  miners  have  done.  I  spoke  of  labor  organizations  generally,  that  they 
had  in  some  instances  departed  from  them. 

Q.  Can  you  point  out  tnose  instances? — ^A.  The  particular  instances  I  could  not 
name  without  some  reflection.  What  I  meant  by  that  was  where  they  inaugurate 
a  strike  and  compel  men  to  remain  out  of  employment  who  may  want  to  work; 
that  is  not  in  conformity  with  their  written  constitutions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  means  of  compulsion  are  employed? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  The  commission  would  like  to  ^ow  of  any  instance  where  trade  unions 
have  departed  from  their  agreements  and  constitutions  and  also  would  like  to 
know  what  compulsion  or  intimidation  was  used  by  the  unions  against  men  who 
were  willing  and  wanted  to  work. — ^A.  Not  being  a  member  of  these  unions,  of 
course  I  do  not  have  the  knowledge  of  these  things  that  I  would  have  if  I  were  a 
member.  What  I  spoke  of  is  the  general  custom — ^the  things  I  have  heard  the 
labor  leaders  say  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  Could  you  name  the  labor  leader  who  has  ^ven  you  that  information? — ^A. 
I  read  it  right  here  in  the  account  of  this  examination  as  reported  in  the  news- 
papers. Mr.  Coates  here  stated  that  where  they  instituted  a  strike  they  required 
every  member  to  conform  to  it,  regardless  of  his  individual  inclination  m  the 
matter. 

Q.  But  Mr.  Coates  stated  also  that  the  only  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
those  men  is  moral  influence,  powers  of  persuasion;  that  is  not  force  or  intimida- 
tion.— A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  that;  that  depends  on  the  methods  used  to 
persuade. 

Q.  Another  question  with  reference  to  your  product.  I  have  heard  it  stated 
that  an  individual  could  not  buy  a  single  ton  or  a  small  number  of  tons  of  coal  at 
your  mines;  that  you  hold  your  product  for  large  purchasers. — ^A.  That  can  not 
be  true.  However,  there  might  be  cases  where  we  had  agreed  to  supply  our  coal 
to  some  particular  coal  dealer  in  a  local  town  and  had  agreed  we  would  sell  our 
coal  to  no  one  else;  in  that  case  we  would  not  sell  to  anyone  else  there. 

Q.  You  would  give  him  a  monopoly  of  the  business? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  would  mean  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  ton  added  to  the  price? — A. 
Yes.  May  be  he  would  regulate  that  himself;  possibly  he  would  be  subject  to 
some  regulation  from  us  as  to  the  price. 

Q.  At  all  events  the  consumer  has  to  pay  it? — A.  Yes.  In  such  a  case  as  that 
we  would  probably  not  sell  to  any  individual  in  that  town  outside  of  this  man, 
because  his  agency  would  not  be  worth  anything  to  him  if  we  did, 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  fair  to  the  consumer? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is,  and  I  think 
the  consumers  in  their  business  would  do  the  same  thing.  They  could  not  run  a 
business  where  they  had  agents  in  any  other  way. 

<j.  I  understood  3'ou  to  state  at  the  beginning  that  there  were  no  strikes  in  your 
mines  in  1803.  I  want  to  ask  you,  to  make  myself  sure  on  that  point,  if  it  is  not 
true  that  there  was  a  strike  in  your  mines  in  1893 — in  any  or  all  of  them? — ^A. 
There  was  a  strike  in  1894  that  originated  in  northern  Colorado,  in  sympathy  with 
the  Eastern  strike,  during  which  the  northern  coal  miners  marched  down  tlirough 
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the  sonthem  district  and  sncceeded  in  calling  out  the  miners  at  2  or  8  mines 
down  there  for  a  short  time.  Bnt  it  was  not  a  strike  for  wi^ges;  it  was  merely  a 
sympathetic  strike,  and  no  question  made  as  to  the  wages;  no  demand  at  all. 

CJ.  That  was  in  1894?— -A.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  strike  that  affected  vour  comx)any  in  1893? — ^A.  If  you 
have  some  knowledge  or  information  of  such  a  one  and  could  refer  me  to  the 
particular  mines  or  conditions,  perhaps  I  could  more  certainly  answer  the  question. 

Q.  In  nearly  all  the  mines  of  your  comx>any? — ^A.  I  don't  think  so. 

<^.  The  strike  of  1894  was  merely  a  sympathetic  strike?— A.  Yes;  that  was  the 
origin  of  it.  The  northern  coal  miners  came  out,  as  I  xmderstand  it,  in  sympathy 
with  men  in  the  East. 

<$.  They  marched  down  and  brought  out  your  men?— A.  Yes;  at  some  of  the 
mines  they  got  a  few  men,  and  at  some  they  got  a  good  many,  and  at  some  none 
at  all. 

Q.  Were  your  mines  where  any  of  the  men  went  out  suppl^^  the  market 
witn  coal?  Were  thev  at  work  supplying  the  market  so  that  it  mjured  them 
any?— A.  They  were  of  course  supplymg  the  market  to  some  extent  then.  There 
are  two  classes  of  coal,  the  northern  coal  and  the  southern  coal;  they  are  different 
coals  and  used  largely  for  different  purposes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  1894  the  mine  workers  of  the  country  inaugurated  a 

general  strike  for  higher  wa^es? — ^A.  I  don't  think  that  extended  to  the  coal  miners 
ere  for  that  purpose.  As  1  said,  it  was  a  sympathetic  strike  with  the  men  in  l^e 
East.  I  don't  know  but  they  might  have  struck  for  higher  wages  there,  but,  as  I 
said,  as  to  the  strike  here  there  were  no  demands  made  upon  us  for  higher  wages. 
They  merely  went  on  a  sort  of  a  march  down  through  the  country  from  the  nortti- 
em  coal  fields.  They  went  to  2  or  8  mines  and  then  came  back,  and  there  was  no 
change  in  wages  about  it,  unless  it  was  in  the  north.  I  don't  know  what  the 
northern  miners  did. 

Q.  Are  your  miners  in  the  habit  of  doing  that — ^marchine  out,  coming  out 
together  and  making  no  demand? — ^A.  I  believe  there  are  sucn  things  known  as 
sympathetic  strikes  nere  as  well  as  in  other  places. 

CJ.  I  wish  you  would  define  a  sympathetic  strike. — ^A.  Well,  I  would  say  that 
this  would  be  a  symi)athetic  strike:  Suppose  the  employees  in  the  Guggenheim 
smelters  would  go  out  and  refuse  to  work  because  there  was  a  disa^eement 
between  the  American  Smelti^  and  Befinine  Ck)mpanv  and  its  employees,  and 
that  the  former  would  say,  "We  will  stop  the  whole  business;  we  sympathize 
with  these  men  and  we  will  not  work,  but  will  stop  the  whole  business  until  the 
matter  is  adjusted,  and  for  that  reason  we  strike."  That  is,  I  believe,  the  way 
such  things  are  usually  done,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  what  I  would  regard  as 
a  sympathetic  strike. 

Q.  If  I  xmderstand  it,  the  idea  is  that  the  Guggenheim  employees  would  strike 
because  they  feared  that  the  employees  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Gonrpany  might  fail  and  have  to  accept  less,  and  that  it  would  extend  to  the 
employees  of  the  Guggenheim  smelters,  recoil  on  them;  and  because,  while  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company's  smelters  are  idle,  the  Guggenheim 
smelters  are  supplymg  the  trade  formerly  supplied  by  the  American  Company? — 
A.  That  more  tnan  covers  the  proposition  1  put;  fliat  would  not  be  a  purely 
symx>athetic  strike;  it  would  be  a  strike  for  set^interest  as  well  as  for  the  interest 
of  the  others. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  sympathetic  strike  in  which  there  was  not  a  self- 
interest  involved?— A.  I  don't  know  now  that 'is.  There  mif^ht  have  been  one  in 
this  1894  strike  that  I  spoke  of,  but  we  called  it  a  sympathetic  strike.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  there  were  other  motives;  that  I  don't  know.  It  may  be  I  have  forgotten, 
and  it  may  be  that  I  never  knew. 

I  have  reduced  to  writing  some  facts  and  views  on  some  of  the  subjects  in  the 
topical  plan  of  inquiiy .  These  I  will  now  read.  The  numbers  and  headings  refer 
to  those  of  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  dreading) : 

8.  Incorporation  op  Trades  Unions,  etc.— Or  the  feasibility  of  incorporating 
these  bodies  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt.  The  le^  effect  would  be  to  give 
them  a  standing  as  legal  entities,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  operate  somewhat 
as  a  restraint  on  the  more  radical  element  found  in  most  of  them.  This  element 
I  believe  constitutes  a  small  minority  of  the  total  membership,  but  is  usually  the 
most  active  and  exercises  control  of  the  majority  much  the  same  as  is  the  case  in 
most  political  and  business  combinations. 

If  incorporated  they  would  feel  a  certain  obligation  to  the  State  and  public 
not  felt  in  voluntary  organizations,  which  have  no  legal  relations  with  the  State 
government,  and  the  ultimate  result  would  be  a  more  even  and  just  administra- 
tion of  their  relations  to  the  employers. 
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Labor  leaders  have  objected  to  incorporation  for  the  reason  that  they  w<5iild  be 
easier  reached  by  the  processes  of  the  courts.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there 
is  anything  in  this  reason,  as  it  is  not  nsnallv  difficult  to  ascertain  the  names  of 
the  officers  of  voluntary  organizations  or  the  chief  actors  in  any  movement 
requiring  the  action  of  courts;  or  if  this  can  not  be  done,  the  individuals  being 
identified,  the  name  John  Doe  has  always  been  sufficient  in  legal  proceedings. 
This  being  the  case,  I  think  the  real  objection  is  because  of  the  natural  restramt 
exercised  by  the  governmental  relation. 

4.  Relations  op  Trade-Unions  to  Nonunion  Labor,  and  the  Right  to  Lib- 
erty OF  Contract. — This  is  certainly  not  an  open  questioji.  The  experience  of 
the  age  is  that  these  relations  are  intensely  hostile.  The  ostracism  of  nonunion 
worteien  by  union  men  has  been  open  and  notorious  and  never  denied  by  the  latter. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  their  most  effective  weapon  to  coerce  membership  and  recruit 
their  ranks.  The  so-called  **  scab  "  of  to-day  may  become  the  honored  union  man 
to>morrow  by  the  simple  act  of  joining  a  union.  In  one  town  of  this  State  cards 
are  posted  in  public  places  advising  people  to  buy  at  stores  employing  union 
clerks  and  **  get  good  soods,"  as  though  the  character  of  the  goods  kept  by  a 
merchant  was  governed  by  the  social  relations  of  his  clerks,  or  would  be  magic- 
ally transmogrified  if  his  clerks  should  join  the  union. 

The  denial  of  the  individual  liberty  of  contract  is  the  universal  practice  of 
unionism;  of  necessity  so,  or  it  could  not  exist  for  any  length  of  time  and  perform 
its  chief  objects,  viz,  the  maintaining  and  increase  of  wages. 

The  cohesive  power  of  the  organization  for  mere  social  purposes  would  fail  to 
keep  it  together  if  each  member  were  free  to  work  when  and  where  and  for  what- 
ever price  he  chose.  This  doctrine  is  not,  however,  found,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  in  the  constitution  of  any  union,  but  it  is  fully  recognized  and  enforced 
in  violation  of  their  written  constitutions.  See  section  8,  Article  I,  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Smelter  Men's  Union  No.  93,  of  Denver,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Seo.  3.  The  object  of  this  union  shall  be  the  practice  of  those  virtues  which 
elevate  and  advance  society  and  remind  men  of  their  duty  to  their  fellow  men, 
the  elevation  of  his  position  and  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  smelter 
employees." 

The  denial  of  the  liberty  of  individual  contract  is  an  attribute  of  despotism  and 
slavery,  and  being  foreign  to  our  form  of  government ^^an  not  be  sustamed  under 
any  of  the  objects  above  set  forth. 

Although  file  interests  of  one  employee  might  be  advanced  by  denying  to 
another  tne  right  to  accept  employment  except  on  condition  that  the  former  be 
also  employed,  the  rights  of  the  one  do  not  go  to  the  extent  that  he  can  justly 
enforce  such  denial  contrary  to  the  desire  of  the  former.  Yet  this  is  done  in 
almost  every  strike  inaugurated  by  a  union,  and  idleness  and  want  is  enforced 
upon  those  who  desire  to  work  and  whose  families  are  made  to  suffer  for  the  want 
of  it. 

This  condition  of  things  exists  only  in  labor  organizations,  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  is  no  tjrranny  in  America  to-day  equal  to  the  tyranny  of  the  trade 
unions,  and  if  it  existed  in  any  other  public  organization  would  meet  with  uni- 
versal condemnation. 

I  know  of  no  valid  objection  to  labor  unions  if  they  would  keep  within  the 
terms  of  their  written  constitutions,  but  some  of  them  certainly  do  not  do  so. 
This  largely  because  their  deliberations  are  generally  controlled  by  the  fire-eating 
element. ' 

The  Western  Federation  of  Miners  is  especially  subject  to  such  control,  and  has, 
to  say  the  least,  a  general  reputation  for  lawlessness,  and,  if  the  newspa^rs 
friendly  to  it  are  to  be  believed,  celebrates  the  anniversary  of  its  greatest  crime 
in  preference  to  the  Fourth  of  July. 

It  is  therefore  not  singular  that  the  employers  of  Colorado  look  upon  local 
unions  under  its  affiliation  and  control  with  disfavor,  and  fear  the  destruction  of 
lives  and  property  if  such  control  is  fastened  upon  the  State.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  it  has  done  more  to  injure  the  cause  of  labor  than  any  organization  since  the 
days  of  the  Molly  Maguires.  There  are  at  the  same  time  numerous  instances 
where  the  conservative,  level-headed  labor  leaders  have  done  much  toward  set- 
tling disputes  between  employer  and  employee,  and  I  believe  the  very  large 
majority  of  actual  laborers  who  belong  to  unions  prefer  this  conservative  manage- 
ment; but  the  difficulty  is  that  the  aggressive  element  is  always  the  noisiest  and 
generally  controls  public  assemblies,  so  that  as  a  general  rule  the  labor  unions  as 
now  controlled  do  not  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  laboring  men  nor  of  the 
country  generally. 

7.  The  Economic  Results  of  Strikes. — That  the  results  of  strikes  have  been 
damaging  to  labor  generally  would  seem  to  be  confessed  by  the  leaders,  such  as 
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Mr.  Debs,  Mr.  Arthnr,  and  others,  when  they  in  their  more  recent  addresseB  pnb- 
liclv  advise  against  them,  and  the  general  tendency  of  aU  other  conservatiYe 
leaders  to  bring  abont  the  settlement  of  labor  troubles  by  arbitration  and  such 
other  methods  as  avoid  cessation  of  work. 

I  have  seen  somewhere  a  statistical  showing  that  the  results  have  been  finan- 
cially disadvantageous  to  the  workmen  directly  concerned.  I  do  not  now  remem- 
ber the  authority,  nor  is  it  material  whether  the  statement  is  correct,  as  the 
results  to  their  families  in  the  way  of  deprivation  can  not  be  measured  in  monev, 
nor  can  the  results  to  other  workmen  not  directly  concerned  be  statistically 
shown,  and  anv  compilation  not  extending  to  these  does  not  take  in  aU  the  ele- 
ments involved. 

That  the  results  generally  have  been  disastrous  to  the  employer  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  questioned. 

As  to  the  impossibility  of  a  statistical  showing  of  results,  take  the  existing  smelter 
strike  in  Colorado.  The  smallest  of  all  resulting  losses  is  that  to  the  smelter 
employees  themselves.  The  cessation  of  work  has  extended  to  miners,  cutters, 
and  haulers  of  coal,  timber,  and  ore,  etc.,  clerks,  railroad  employees,  and  in  fact 
to  almost  every  workman  in  the  State,  and  also  to  the  owners  of  the  various 
industries  affected.  The  actual  loss  to  merchants  may  be  less  serious,  as  they 
have  their  unsold  goods;  that  to  the  owners  of  railroads  and  other  industries  may 
to  some  extent  be  recovered  by  hereafter  mining  and  hauling  the  coal  and  ore, 
but  the  time  lost  by  all  the  employees  is  gone  forever,  a  dead,  irrecoverable  loss. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  deterrent  effect  on  enterprises  in  embryo,  the  diver- 
sion of  money  looking  for  investment  to  other  States. 

Many  of  these  things  are  beyond  the  domain  of  mathematical  calculation,  yet 
if  the  smelter  employees  should  succeed  in  i)rocuring  10  and  12  hours*  pay  for 
8  hours'  work  the  excess  thus  earned  by  them  in  the  next  10  years  would  probably 
not  equal  the  total  x>ecuniary  losses  restllting  directly  and  indirectly  from  2  monthis 
of  strike. 

12.  The  Injunction  in  Strikes.— The  term  "  government  by  injunction  "  is  a 
mere  catchy  phrase,  and  the  tirade  against  it,  so  popular  of  late,  proceeds  from 
demagoguery  or  the  want  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the  use  of  injunctive 
IK)wers.  Of  the  three  coordinate  powers  of  government — ^le^slative,  executive, 
and  judicial — the  latter  and  its  processes,  including  injunctions,  and  all  other 
mandatory  and  prohibitory  writs,  warrants  of  arrest  and  commitments,  are  not 
only  legitimate  but  the  most  potent  and  essential  of  all. 

Without  the  use  of  warrants  and  commitments  all  legislative  and  executive 
X)owers  would  be  useless,  and  the  man  who  criticises  either  as  a  whole  and  with- 
out discrimination  betrays  ignorance  or  rascality. 

The  courts  are  constantly  engaged  in  the  punishment  of  crime  by  warrant  and 
commitment,  and  in  the  prevention  by  injunction  of  injuries  to  property,  and 
interference  with  others' rights  in  all  the  departments  of  life,  and  this  has  been 
done  for  centuries  without  any  proposition  to  restrict  them,  and  there  is  no  ground 
for  criticism  when  used  in  strikes  to  prevent  injury  to  property  or  interferences 
with  the  rights  of  others. 

That  mistakes  may  be  made  in  the  issuance  of  injunctions  as  well  as  in  legisla- 
tive and  executive  action  is  of  course  true,  but  these  apply  to  particular  cases  and 
not  to  the  general  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  by  law.  In  fact,  injunctions 
are  the  only  effective  prevention  of  threatened  wrongs,  as  they  do  not  have  to  wait 
until  the  mischief  is  done,  hence  their  usefulness  to  preserve  the  peace  and  afford 
the  only  adequate  remedy  of  which  government  is  capable.  Their  effectiveness 
in  this  respect  makes  them  objectionable  to  the  advocate  of  strikes.  It  may  be 
stated  as  a  general  axiom  that  no  one  has  reason  to  fear  the  law  unless  he  has 
committed  a  crime  or  intends  to  commit  one. 

The  objection  that  injunctions  are  now  used  in  directions  not  known  to  ancient 
law,  is  no  more  than  saying  that  the  administration  of  the  law  must  not  keep 
pace  with  the  other  elements  of  civilization,  but  remain  as  a  useless  fossil. 

18.  Weekly  and  Semimonthly  Payment  Laws,  etc. — These  laws  will  injuri- 
ously affect  nearly  every  industry. 

In  so  far  as  they  require  payment  every  two  weeks,  there  are  serious  objections 
on  other  than  constitutional  grounds. 

They  interfere  with  the  settled  rules  established  throughout  the  country  by 
common  consent  for  the  transaction  of  all  business.  Almost,  if  not  quite,  all  the 
business  of  the  country  is  done  on  30  days'  time  as  equivalent  to  cash.  The  laborer, 
as  well  as  every  other  man  of  reputable  habits,  can  buy  on  such  terms. 

The  coal  ox>erators,  the  manufacturers,  and  employers  generally,  pay  their 
laborers  every  80  days,  and  in  turn  sell  their  products  at  30  days,  and  so  the  round 
of  business  goes. 
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To  single  ont  and  break  one  link  of  the  Bystem  by  shortening  the  time  of  pay- 
ment wonld  operate  as  a  hardship  on  one  of  the  parties  concerned  and  be  of 
donbtfnl  benefit,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  other,  and  destroy  the  eqoality  of  the 
system. 

Where  1,000  or  more  men  are  employed,  several  days  are  now  required  to  x)08t 
the  acconnts,  make  out  the  pay  rolls,  and  prepare  checks  for  payment.  To  double 
this  work  would  largely  increase  the  expense,  and  many  employers  who  now  find 
much  difficulty  in  meeting  monthly  pay  rolls  would  be  utterly  unable  to  meet 
them  semimonthly,  with  only  monthly  returns  from  their  sales  on  which  to 
depend. 

It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  .all,  and  can  not  be  denied,  that  **  pay  day  "  at  coal 
mines  and  in  some  other  occupations  means  1,  2,  or  8  days  of  idleness,  and  often 
that  many  days  of  dissipation.  To  double  these  pay  days  means  in  all  such  cases 
double  the  idleness  and  dissipation,  which  also  means  double  the  amount  of 
money  wasted  at  the  saloon,  double  the  loss  of  family  comfort,  double  the  loss  of 
time  to  the  employee,  and  double  the  loss  of  time  to  the  mine  or  other  industry 
from  enforced  idleness,  as  well  as  double  the  loss  of  time  to  the  sober  and  indus- 
trious miner  who  does  not  dissipate,  but  who  is  prevented  from  labor  during  such 
days  as  the  mine  stands  idle. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  and  eveiy  county 
and  municipality  is  behind  in  its  revenues  and  payments,  it  is  an  outrage  to  single 
out  the  employers  of  labor  and  the  principal  industries  of  the  State  and  attempt 
to  compel  them  to  do  what  they  can  not  at  present  do,  or  punish  them  as  for  a 
crime.  Such  legislation  would  not  only  be  an  outrage,  but  would  be  little  short 
itself  of  legislative  crime. 

All  laws  which  seek  to  c6nvert  what  should  be  but  a  civil  liability  into  a  crime 
are  vicious  in  the  extreme.  Why,  if  we  are  to  become  criminals  on  account  of 
our  inability  to  pay  on  certain  days,  should  not  our  customers  and  every  man  who 
fails  to  pay  his  note  when  due  be  also  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment? 

17  AND  66.  Store  Orders,  Company  Stores,  etc.— We  have  never  deemed  it 
necessary  to  reply  to  the  many  unfounded  accusations  against  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  wages  in  scrip,  etc.,  being  pretty 
fully  occupied  in  attending  to  our  business,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  which  is  to 
pay  out  each  month  to  the  laboring  men  in  our  employ  about  $250,000,  and  a 
greater  amoVmt  yearly  to  the  manufacturers  and  busmess  men  of  the  State  for 
supplies. 

At  the  outset  I  desire  to  state  that  this  company  never  did  and  never  intends  to 
pay  its  employees  their  wages  or  any  part  thereof  m  scrip,  thestatements  of  others 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  rTor  is  there  any  trutii  whatever  in  the  state- 
ments recently  made  by  Edward  Boyce  that  our  employees  were  required  to  trade 
out  their  wages  and  generally  came  out  in  debt  to  us  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  contrary  is  true.  We  paid  out  in  cash  (or  cash  checks  paid  without  discount) 
to  our  employees  in  Las  Animas  County  in  1898  $518,420,  and  for  the  month  of 
January,  1890,  $45,897,  and  about  the  same  amount  each  month  since. 

The  scrip  system  has  been  knowingly  and  persistently  misrepresented  in  order 
to  create  prejudice,  deceive  the  unthinking,  and  accomplish  ulterior  purposes.  I 
will  state  the  facts  of  the  system  and  its  operation,  prefacing  them  with  the 
statement  that  the  miner  who  has  money  on  hand,  as  most  of  them  have,  or  credit 
at  any  store,  is  under  no  necessity  of  touching  the  scrip,  although  many  do  so 
from  choice,  preferring  to  live  on  wages  earned  but  not  due,  rather  than  to  spend 
money  which  they  have  laid  by. 

At  some  of  our  mines  the  Colorado  Supply  Company  operates  stores.  At  other 
mines  arrangements  are  made  with  responsible  merchants,  and  to  all  these  stores 
orders  were  heretofore  given,  and  for  convenience  we  will  designate  them  all  by 
the  usual  name  of  "company  stores."  Miners  who  procure  these  orders  are  fur- 
nished goods  at  current  prices  and  precisely  the  same  as  those  charged  outside 
cash  customers,  and  the  stocks  carried  are  extensive  and  of  the  best  class,  and 
they  are  in  no  sense  **  truck  stores." 

The  system  and  occasion  of  usin^  store  orders  and  scrip  is  designed  for  the 
miner  who  desires  some  advance  on  nis  wages  for  family  support  before  regular 
pay  day.  He  applies  at  the  mine  office  and  receives  an  order  on  the  company 
store  for  such  sum  as  he  will  probably  need  during  the  month,  say  $15.  He  goes 
to  the  store,  surrenders  his  order  and  procures,  say,  $12  worth  of  goods — all  he 
needs  at  that  time.  Instead  of  giving  him  credit  for  the  $15  and  charging  him 
with  the  $12  worth  of  goods  purchased  and  opening  an  account  with  him  on  the 
store  books,  charging  nim  from  time  to  time  with  the  goods  he  gets,  involving 
bookkeeping  and  possible  disputes  at  the  end  of  the  month  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  account,  the  storekeeper  gives  him  the  balance  of  $3  in  scrip,  probably  in 
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$1,  50-cent,  and  25-cent  piecea  for  convenience  in  future,  and  that  transaction  is 
closed.  In  a  few  days  tne  miner's  wife,  needing  50  cents'  worth  of  goods,  takes 
that  amount  of  scrip  and  makes  the  purchase,  and  that  transaction  is  closed. 
And  so  on  until  the  scrip  is  used  up. 

All  bookkeeping  is  dispensed  witn  and  all  chance  for  dispute  or  dissatisfaction 
is  removed,  the  miner  always  knowing  by  the  scrip  on  hand  the  amoxmt  of  his 
credit  at  the  store. 

The  old  system  of  a  pass  book  (never  at  hand  when  it  is  wanted)  and  the  errors 
of  bookkeeping  are  done  away  with. 

It  is  the  result  of  years  of  expNerience  and  is  the  most  perfect  system  of  book- 
keeping without  books  ever  devised,  and  has  the  approval  of  the  United  States 
Treasuij  Department  as  not  in  violation  of  Federal  laws,  and  in  the  form  of 
coupon  books  is  in  use  in  many  stores  for  general  customers. 

Tne  system  is  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  (because  it  is  best)  except  to  those 
who  have  some  ulterior  purpose  to  subserve,  and  to  a  few  jealous  merchants  who 
do  not  happen  to  keep  the  stores,  and  saloon  keepers  who  would  like  to  have  more 
frequent  opi>ortunitie8  to  ftet  some  of  the  miners'  wages. 

It  benefits  the  miner  and  his  family  as  much  ^s  it  does  the  employer.  It  is  to 
his  advantage  to  be  able  to  thus  obtain  advances  on  his  nay  for  his  needs  before 
pay  day  arrives.    No  employee  is  ever  required  to  take  them. 

As  they  are  advances  on  ms  pay  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  prohibition  helps 
him.  So  far  as  we  know  about  company  stores  in  Colorado,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  wages  in  orders  thereon,  as  desired  by  the  laborer,  he  is  placed  at  no  dis- 
advantage. Our  experience  as  to  the  results  where  miners  procure  promiscuous 
credit  at  stores  not  connected  with  the  mines  is  that  just  oefore  pay  day  some 
merchant,  having  doubts  about  some  miner's  pay  being  sufficient  to  pay  all  his 
debts,  or  about  his  willingness  to  pay,  garnishees  the  company  for  his  wages,  and 
by  the  time  the  debt  and  costs  ai'e  paid  the  entire  wages  are  consumed.  At  mines 
where  tiiere  are  no  company  stores  these  garnishments  are  numerous  and  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  unnecessary  exnense  to  the  miners.  Many  of  these  claims  are  for 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  if  the  legislature  would  nrohibit  their  sale  at  or  near 
the  mines,  it  wotQd  do  more  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  miners  than 
any  law  that  could  be  enacted. 

Trinidad  has  long  been  the  storm  center  of  this  selfish  clamor.  Some  of  the 
merchants  there,  not  bein^  satisfied  with  the  trade  they  naturally  get,  desire  leg- 
islative assistance  in  forcmg  trade  their  way  and  out  of  its  natural  channels. 
The  antiscrip  movement  is  tne  pretense — the  real  purpose  is  to  interfere  with  the 
compaziy  store  and  compel  the  miners  to  travel  to  their  stores  to  buy  family  sup- 
plies.   This  they  seem  to  think  the  legislature  has  power  and  is  ors^anized  to  do. 

To  this  clamor  against  scrip  and  company  stores  we  might  rightfully  respond 
that  inasmuch  as  we  institute  and  carry  on  the  coal  industry  at  our  own  risk  and 
expense,  and  without  which  many  of  these  adjacent  stores  and  saloons  could  not 
exist,  why  should  we  not  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  benefits  incidental  to  the 
business?  When  these  merchants  employ  help  do  they  not  expect  their  employees 
to  patronize  them?  Will  they  obey  this  law  and  pay  nothing  but  cash  to  their 
employees?  Or  do  they  want  a  law  to  be  enforcea  against  us,  but  which  they 
can  disobey  at  will? 

We  are  not  contending  for  the  right  to  reap  all  the  benefits  arising  from  our 
business.  We  simply  want  to  be  let  alone  in  the  right  to  conduct  our  business  as 
others  do— in  our  own  way  and  in  a  manner  which  has  been  considered  lawful 
since  the  business  of  the  world  began;  and  we  object  to  any  legislative  and  uncon- 
stitutional attempt  to  manag^e  it  for  us  or  force  trade  into  the  hands  of  those 
who,  having  no  hand  in  its  origin,  are  not  satisfied  with  ordinary  conditions. 

Is  it  expected  that  in  obedience  to  this  law  the  farmers,  merchants,  mining 
companies,  traders,  and  people  generally  will  no  longer  pay  an  employee  any  part 
of  his  wages  in  "trade?"  fi  a  law  was  passed  simply  forbidding  newspapers  to 
deduct  from  his  wages  advertising  or  subscription  due  from  an  employee  you 
would  probably  regard  it  as  an  arbitrary  and  unauthorized  interference  with  the 
natural  rights  of  both  parties,  yet  this  law  does  that  and  more,  as  it  undertakes 
to  bind  every  employer  and  employee,  ditch  and  reservoir  companies  only  excepted. 
How  much  ought  a  laborer  to  respect  so-called  legislation  which  forbids  his 
employer  to  furnish  him  flour,  house  rent,  coal,  or  any  other  necessity  of  life 
unless  he  i)ays  for  it  in  cash,  no  matter  how  much  may  be  coming  to  him  as 
wases?    Yet  that  is  what  this  law  is  intended  to  do. 

No  doubt  it  has  been  violated  every  day  since  its  passage  by  nearly  every  farmer, 
merchant,  and  business  man  in  the  State  (including  the  select  few  at  Trinidad  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  passed) ,  and  the  legislators  who  voted  for  it,  and  probably 
will  continue  to  be  so  long  as  it  disgraces  the  statute  book. 
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No  case  ever  tried  has  develox)ed  and  no  legislative  or  other  committee  has  ever 
investigated  the  uses  or  abuses  of  scrip  and  company  stores  in  Colorado,  but  the 
charges  have  been  reiterated  so  often  dv  self-appointed  and  pretended  hiends  of 
labor  that  it  has  been  assumed  by  the  legislature  and  many  uninformed  people, 
contrary  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  means  of  oppression. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  validity  of  biUs  of  this  character  before  the  supreme 
court  their  promoters  have  been  repeatedly  asked  to  institute  a  legi^tive  inquiry 
by  committee  to  investif^ate  the  facts  as  to  scrip  and  company  stores  and  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  nuners.  that  the  public  might  no  longer  be  deceived;  but  it 
was  not  to  their  interest  to  do  so. 

Notwithstanding  this  law — ^f  rom  its  title  to  its  emergency  clause— is  permeated 
with  the  microbes  of  unconstitutionalty,  we  do  not  care  to  be  placed  m  the  atti- 
tude of  violating  it,  and  so  instead  of  drawing  an  order  ourselves,  as  formerly,  the 
miner  now  draws  his  own  order,  which  the  law  does  not  prohibit,  and  its  only 
effect  so  far  has  been  to  impose  on  the  miner  the  cost  of  the  revenue  stamp 
required  on  his  draft. 

It  belongs  to  that  class  of  **  bomb-throwing  "  legislation  which  generally  results 
in  injuring  those  it  was  ostensibly  intended  to  aid. 

The  coal  miners  in  our  employ  are  not  poorly  paid,  nor  are  they  suffering,  but 
are  in  general  as  comfortable  and  well  satisfied  as  any  other  class  of  laborers  and 
are  provided  with  schools,  schoolhouses,  and  churches  which  rank  with  the  best 
in  the  country  towns,  all  of  which  receive  material  aid  from  the  comx>any. 

Coal  miners  are  so  far  from  being  subject  to  coercion  that  they  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  make  open  demands  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and,  if  not  granted,  to 
strike,  but  the  agitators  (who  flourish  in  times  of  controversy  and  starve  in  times 
of  peace)  have  never  yet  been  able  to  persuade  them  to  demand  the  abolition  of 
scrip  or  company  stores. 

19.  Mine  Tenements,  etc. — As  applied  to  our  coal  mines,  and  I  believe  gener- 
ally in  Colorado,  these  tenements  are  in  general  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
demands  and  desires  of  the  occupants. 

We  build  ^^ood  frame  houses  at  our  mines  for  all  employees  who  desire  them 
and  are  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  rent,  based  on  cost.  Many  others  buy  lots 
and  build  their  own  houses,  preferring  to  do  so.  Others  prefer  to  save  rent  or 
cost  of  building  good  houses  and  erect  shacks  of  inferior  character.  This  latter 
class,  as  a  rule,  have  more  money  saved  up  than  any  other  and  adopt  such  methods 
of  living  in  order  to  accumulate  money,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  would 
adopt  no  better  method  if  they  were  comparatively  wealthy  until  their  natural 
characteristics  are  changed  by  long  association,  if  perchance  that  will  accomplish 
it.  Their  characteristics  in  this  respect  are  well  illustrated  in  the  Apache  Indians 
of  New  Mexico,  for  whom  the  Government  builds  good  houses,  in  which  the 
Indians  put  their  domestic  animals,  while  they  continue  to  reside  in  tents,  winter 
and  summer.  This  has  existed  for  more  than  15  years,  and  probably  will  always 
exist  with  the  majority  of  them.  , 

At  several  of  our  mining  towns  and  wherever  there  is  available  water  and  no 
regular  water  company,  we  have  built  reservoirs  and  pipe  lines,  conveying  the 
water  to  hydrantsnn  the  streets,  where  free  water  is  furnished  to  all  residents. 
Trees  have  also  been  planted  along  the  streets  and  watered  from  this  supply. 
These  water  systems  cost  us  large  sums. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  at  all  our  mines  schoolhouses  have 
been  built  of  a  character  corresponding  to  the  number  of  population,  some  of 
them  being  the  best  in  their  respective  counties.  To  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  these  we  contribute  the  lots  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  building  cost, 
both  by  taxation  and  donation,  and  always  encourage  the  building  of  sightly  and 
commodious  structures. 

In  this  connection  I  submit  the  following  extracts  from  the  Home  Gazette,  a 
family  newspaper  published  in  Trinidad,  Las  Animas  County,  by  the  ex-superin- 
tendent of  county  schools,  in  reference  to  our  mining  town  or  Sopris.  The  article 
is  one  of  a  series  reviewing  the  schools  of  the  county  in  January,  1899.  Similar 
articles  were  published  referring  in  the  highest  terms  to  the  schools  at  the  other 
coal  mines  operated  by  us  in  that  county,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  up  time 
with  their  reproduction. 

"PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

^^  No  town  in  Las  Animas  County  takes  so  great  a  pride  in  its  public  schools  as 
Sopris,  and  none  has  greater  reason  to  do  so.  The  school  building  is  the  largest, 
best  arranged,  and  best  appointed  of  any  in  the  county  outside  of  Trinidad.  The 
building  is  a  S-story  brick  in  semi-Queen  Anne  style,  40  by  60,  occupying  a  lot 
100  by  150  feet,  inclosed  with  a  neat  wrought-iron  fence  on  a  dressed-stone  foun- 
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dation.  The  east  and  west  entrances  have  flagstone  walks  and  neat  porches.  On 
the  east  side  is  a  handsome  fountain,  and  20  thrifty  trees,  snrrounding  the  build- 
ing, have  attained  a  sufficient  size  to  afford  grateful  shade.  An  elegant  18-foot 
flag  floats  on  proper  occasions  from  a  stately  painted  pole  in  the  grounds.  The 
several  rooms  are  supplied  with  everything  needed  in  the  way  of  globes,  maps, 
charts,  and  school  appliances,  and,  as  Professor  Custer  expressed  it, '  There  is 
nothing  needed  for  school  purposes  with  which  we  are  not  supplied  unless  the 
district  had  money  to  tlurow  away.*  In  the  principal's  room  is  a  handsome  cabi- 
net organ,  which  is  in  daily  use  in  school  exercises.  A  recent  division  of  the 
district  has  reduced  the  attendance  of  pupils  to  a  number  where  each  can  be 
given  individual  attention,  and  the  progress  for  the  -past  month  has  been  very 
marked. 

'*  GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENT. 

"  Prof.  J.  E.  Custer  is  engaged  on  his  fifth  year's  work  in  the  Sopris  schools, 
which  in  itself  is  an  indication  of  his  genersil  ability  and  efficiencv.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Western  Normal  College,  of  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  and  nad  8  years' 
experience  as  a  teacher  before  entering  upon  his  duties  in  Sopris.  The  course  of 
study  is  so  graded  as  to  furnish  a  thorough  English  education,  and  in  a  number 
of  instances  where  his  pupils  have  changed  to  the  Trinidad  schools  they  have 
entered  and  been  able  to  sustain  their  positions  in  corresponding  grades. 
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''  Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  commendation  both  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupils 
In  this  lower  gr&de.  Their  work  in  arithmetic  surpasses  anything  we  ever  wit- 
nessed in  pupils  of  their  age.  Children  only  2  years  out  of  the  kindergarten 
answered  questions  in  mental  arithmetic  which  included  fractions,  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division,  all  in  one  problem,  as  readily  and  promptly 
as  an  accomplished  bookkeeper  could  have  done,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
without  error  or  hesitation.  Si)ecimens  of  free-hand  drawing  were  most  excellent 
w^ork,  and  drill  in  physical-culture  exercises  was  perfonned  in  perfect  time  and 
motion.  Miss  Mollie  Houchins,  the  teacher,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Trinidad  Biigh 
School.  She  has  had  5  years'  exi)erience  as  a  teacher,  2  of  which  have  been  in 
Sopris,  and  in  all  her  work  shows  both  thorough  training  and  a  natural  aptitude 
for  her  calling. 

''THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

"  If  there  is  any  one  thing  in  connection  with  its  schools  of  which  the  people  of 
Sopris  have  good  reason  to  oe  esi)ecially  proud,  it  is  the  kindergarten.  About  7 
years  ago  Mrs.  J.  A.  Kebler,  whose  husband  is  the  general  manager  of  the  C.  F.  and 
I.  Company,  suggested  to  the  people  of  Sopris  that  they  should  establish  a  kinder- 
garten, and  to  aid  them  in  doing  so  she  gave  them  a  handsome  piano  and  much 
of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  work.  She  has  ever  since  shown  much  interest  in 
the  undertaking,  and  its  remarkable  success  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  her 
efforts.  The  kindergarten  occupies  the  second  floor  of  the  building,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  fitted  up  with  a  stage,  wings,  and  scenery  sufficient  to  make  it  a  very 
comfortable  hall  for  public  entertainments.  In  it  about  75  little  tots  are  gath- 
ered every  school  day  and  started  on  the  road  to  knowledge.  An  hour  spent  in 
watching  their  exercises  was  full  of  interest.  To  properly  describe  it  is  oeyond 
the  power  of  our  pen.  The  constant  aim  of  the  successful  kindergarten  teacher 
is  to  impart  instruction  without  making  it  a  task  to  the  child — to  amuse  and  at 
the  same  time  to  instruct.  The  exercises,  which  at  first  glance  seem  only  play, 
have  each  a  purpose  and  an  object.  For  instance,  the  subject  of  the  carpenter  is 
taken  up.  The  child  is  told  how  he  builds  the  house  we  live  in.  Then  miniature 
trees  are  planted  in  a  sand  bed.  The  children  ^o  through  the  several  motions  of 
cutting  down  the  tree,  cutting  it  into  logs,  sawing  the  logs  into  lumber,  planing 
and  cutting  the  boards  into  lengths  and  nailing  them  in  position,  and  wnen  the 
lesson  is  done  the  children  can  not  only  repeat  it,  but  have  quite  as  correct  an 
idea  of  the  methods  of  cutting  lumber  and  Duilding  houses  as  their  elders.  We 
can  easily  realize  the  infinite  tact,  patience,  and  special  training  requisite  for  a 
successful  kindergarten  teacher,  and  in  Miss  Lois  Thompson  we  find  them  fully 
realized.  She  made  a  special  study  of  this  branch  of  teaching  by  a  3-years'  course 
in  the  Denver  Normal,  and  is  thoroilghly  Qualified  for  her  work.  Miss  Maud 
Morgan,  of  Trinidad,  is  assistfmt  teacher  in  tnis  dei)artment  and  is  meeting  with 
marked  success." 

29.  The  Shorter  Workday.— The  shorter  workday  will  not  benefit  the  major- 
ity of  workmen  unless  preceded  or  at  least  accompanied  by  advanced  ideas  and 
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means  of  spending  the  time  while  not  working.  This  is  shown  by  the  manner  in 
which  sucn  time  is  now  nsnally  spent  by  the  majority.  While  they  would 
nndoabtedly  have  more  phydcal  rest,  the  gain  in  this  respect  is  often  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  physical  injury  received  and  the  money  spent  in  dissipa- 
tion. 

If  the  saloons  were  abolished,  or  congregating  at  them  less  common,  and  intel- 
lectual employments  provided,  and  men  could  oe  induced  to  avail  themselves  of 
them,  the  snorter  workday  might  in  some  occupations  be  advantageous.  But  in 
the  coal  mines  of  Colorado  it  would  not  be,  for  the  following  reasons:  Coal  is 
mined  in  Colorado  (and  probably  in  most  Western  States)  only  as  orders  for  it 
are  received.  Competition,  disintegration,  and  the  cost  of  handling  forbid  its 
being  mined  and  stored  at  the  mines  to  await  orders.  The  result  is  that  durinj 
the  winter,  when  the  demand  is  great,  the  coal  miner  (who  mines  by  the  ton^ 
puts  in  10  to  12  hours  per  day  and  earns  correspondingly  more.  If  he  workec. 
but  8  hours  i>er  day  it  would,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  (and  this  demand  often 
means  suffering  if  not  promptly  supplied) ,  require  the  employment  of  25  per  cent 
or  30  x>er  cent  more  miners.  In  the  sunmier  time,  when  the  demand  is  light  and 
most  mines  run  on  half  time  or  less,  this  25  or  30  per  cent  of  additional  meif  must 
have  their  share  of  work,  thus  cutting  do¥m  the  earning  opportunity  of  the  oth- 
ers, in  some  cases  below  living  wages. 

This  will  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  enforcement  of  the  8-hour  law  in  coal 
mining  here. 

A  large  amount  of  our  Colorado  coal  goes  into  adjacent  noncoal-producing 
States,  and  we  there  meet  the  competition  of  Wyoming  and  other  coal  States 
which  have  no  such  laws,  and  this  competition  effectually  prevents  any  increase 
in  prices.    This  competition  reaches  even  into  Colorado  in  some  places. 

If  the  law  does  not  apply  to  the  coal  miners,  on  account  of  their  working  by  the 
ton  instead  of  the  day,  and  does  apply  to  all  otiier  inside  workmen  who  work  by  the 
day,  such  as  drivers,  timbermen,  and  the  like,  it  works  unequally,  to  our  great 
disadvantage,  in  this,  that  if  a  coal  miner  works  10  hours  we  must,  in  order  to 
draw  out  his  coal  and  keep  the  timbering  along  with  his  excavation,  have  extra 
men  to  woilc  the  2  hours  over  the  8-hour  shift  of  the  regular  drivers,  etc.,  and 
it  is  difficult,  in  fact  impossible,  to  get  men  to  work  so  snort  a  time  each  day. 
The  consequence  is  that  our  inside  men,  seeing  the  inequality  and  injustice  of  the 
law,  are  voluntarily  working  10  hours. 

The  8-hour  law  of  Colorado,  which  so  unfavorably  affects  the  great  and  vital 
industries  of  Colorado,  was  engineered  in  the  legislature  by  men  who'  had  no 
knowledge  or  substantial  information  on  the  subjects  it  bore  most  severely  on,  the 
leader  in  the  house  being  a  clerk  in  a  Denver  clothing  store.  Those  who  opposed 
it  were  men  of  experience  in  mining.  As  originally  introduced  it  had  no  relation 
to  the  question  of  healthy  or  unhealthy  employments,  but  covered  nearly  all 
classes  of  wage  labor,  and  those  who  listened  to  the  debates  on  the  subject,  as  I 
did,  will  bear  witness  that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  made  no  pretense  that  it 
involved  any  questions  of  health,  or  anything  more  than  an  entering  wedge  to 
increase  wages  generally  by  shortening  the  hours  of  work,  and  this  is  now  the 
question  publicly  advocated  by  the  labor  leaders,  regardless  of  whether  the  law  is 
held  valid  or  otherwise. 

Finally  the  Utah  law  was  substituted  because,  measured  by  the  constitution  of 
that  State,  it  had  passed  the  legal  test,  in  the  hox>e  that  our  own  court  might  be 
thereby  induced  to  overrule  ite  former  decision,  and  a  start  at  least  be  made 
toward  a  universal  8-hour  day. 

As  regards  coal  mining,  if  there  were  any  statistics  on  the  subject  they  would 
show  beyond  dispute  that,  so.  far  as  general  health  is  concerned  (excluding  lia- 
bility to  accident) ,  the  coal  miner  is  tne  healthiest  of  all  workmen,  for  the  reason 
that  he  works  in  an  even  temperature  the  year  round  and  is  never  exposed  to  the 
sudden  changes  of  intense  cold  and  heat  to  which  the  carpenter,  bricklayer,  and 
other  outdoor  workmen,  or  the  average  indoor  workman  is,  nor  to  the  dripping 
water  often  existing  in  metalliferous  mines.  Kor  do  gases  affect  the  coal  miner 
for  these,  whenever  they  exist,  must  of  necessity,  to  prevent  explosions,  be  effec- 
tually dispelled  by  i>owerful  air  currents  from  large  steam  f ana,  and  in  all  extensive 
coal  mines  these  fans  supply  a  constant  flow  of  pure  air  to  tne  inside  workmen, 
and  are  never  allowed  to  stop  day  or  night.  Its  basis  as  a  conserver  of  health  is 
again  swept  away  by  the  concession  of  its  advocates  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
courts  that  it  reaches  only  the  employer  and  his  employee,  and  not  the  owners  of 
the  small  coal  or  metal  nunes  who  choose  to  work  tnemselves,  as  if  their  health 
was  not  of  as  much  public  importance  as  that  of  those  who  work  for  others. 

Should  cooperative  mining  and  smelting  come  so  that  every  workman  shall 
become  a  joint  owner  (another  shibboleth  of  the  unsatisfied)  the  8-hour  law  will 
then  come  to  naught  by  their  own  interpretation. 
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While  I  do  not  claim  to  nnderstand  the  smelting  business,  it  is  common  knowl-. 
ed^e  and  observation  that  a  great  many  men  working  in  them  are  not  exposed  to 
either  the  furnace  heat  or  fumes,  yet  the  law  makes  no  distinction,  nor  does  it  dis- 
tinguish between  mines  which  are  wet  or  poorly  ventUated  as  it  would  if  it  were 
reaUy  intended  to  preserve  health  and  notning  more.  Its  insincerity,  and  that  of 
8-hour  laws  generally  and  their  advocates^  tuso  apx>ears  in  that  their  efforts  at 
amelioration  stop  at  the  male  sex,  or,  at  most^  the.women  and  children  who  work 
for  wages,  and  fail  to  reach  the  women  who  work  in  hot  kitchens  over  the  stoves 
and  washtubs  of  these  philanthropists  from  daylight  until  bedtime,  while  the 
husband  is  proposing  to  sx)end  16  hours  in  sleep  and  idleness.  The  woman  editor 
of  a  Kansas  paper  punctured  this  bubble  of  philanthropy  and  humanity  when  she 
said,  "This  country  is  full  of  howling  8-hour  men  with  natient  14-hour  wives." 

If  an  amendment  had  been  offercnd  extending  the  8-hour  day  to  the  wives  it 
would  have  been  voted  down.  As  it  was,  the  law  was  passed  under  the  whip  and 
spur  of  the  unions,  not  as  an  expression  of  the  judgment  of  the  legislature,  but 
.because  there  were  but  few  members  of  sufficient  independence  to  say  no,  and  as 
a  mere  scheme  to  raise  wages. 

The  effect  of  the  law,  if  neld  valid,  and  it  operates  to  raise  wages  25  per  cent, 
as  intended,  will  be  x>articularly  injurious  to  our  steel  works,  as  we  are  compelled 
to  compete  for  our  heaviest  business  with  the  cheax>er  labor  and  iron  ore  of  the 
Eastern  States,  which  are  not  handicapped  by  8-hour  laws.  At  present  a  slight 
difference  in  freight  rates  saves  us  a  small  profit,  which  has  never  been  as  much 
as  25  per  cent,  it  is  most  unfortunate  for  this  State  that  just  as  it  was  recover- 
ing from  political  vagaries  and  antisilver  movements,  it  should  be,  by  a  lot  of 
shortsighted,  ineicperienced  le^slators,  plunged  into  difficulties. not  imposed  upon 
any  other  State  with  competitive  industries. 

The  8-hour  day  will  reduce  the  capacity  of  coal  mines  or  compel  an  increase  of 
equipment,  cai)ital,  and  cost  of  production.    Such  has  been  the  case  in  Illinois. 

The  West,  with  high  costs  and  wages,  is  struggling  for  commercial  equality  with 
the  East,  with  low  costs  and  wages,  and  the  former  snould  not  be  the  first  to  burden 
itself  with  shorter  hours  or  increased  wa^es. 

The  enforcement  of  the  8-hour  day  with  10  hours'  pay  at  this  time  will  close 
many  of  the  low-grade  metijlif erous  mines,  and  their  emplovees  will  be  compelled 
to  seek  employment  elsewhere  and  owners  be  either  ruined  or  greatly  injured. 

To  attempt  to  compel  the  8-hour  day  by  le^al  enactments,  regardless  of  the 
effect  on  the  interests  of  the  xieople  generally,  is  thoughtless  and  ill  advised.  It 
has  been  in  operation  for  years  in  some  parts  of  this  State,  where  rich  mines  and 
other  conditions  enabled  the  employer  to  bear  it.  If  it  ought  to  come,  it  will 
come  in  other  places  by  natural  conditions  and  in  such  a  wav  as  not  to  disturb 
business  or  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee.  If  it  shall  thus  become  tCni- 
versal,  no  one  will  object  to  it. 

81.  Cooperation,  etc. — ^This,  as  a  general  thing,  I  do  not  think  can  be  put  on  a 

Practical  and  successful  basis,  either  by  making  workmen  joint  partners  or  stock- 
olders,  for  three  reasons: 

(1)  As  a  rule,  the  profits  or  dividends  on  stock  are  too  small,  much  below  the 
average  local  interest  rates,  and  will  not  be  acceptable  to  small  capitalists. 

(2)  in  nearly  every  business  there  comes  a  time  when  losses  occur  and  condi- 
tions are  such  that  loans  can  not  be  procured  and  owners  must  put  up  their  own 
money  to  save  the  business,  and  this  will  not  be  acceptable. 

(8)  As  nearly  or  quite  90  per  cent  of  business  enterprises  result  in  failure  and 
eitner  total  or  partial  loss  of  the  capital  involved,  it  is  too  risky.  A  few  money- 
making  cooperative  concerns  have  nourished  and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so 
while  they  make  money. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  employer  if  it  was  practicable. 

85.  Colored  Cabor,  etc. — Out  of  our  7,500  employees  probably  500  are  colored, 
they  beinp^  employed  both  at  the  steel  works  and  mines,  and  they  are  in  general 
quite  satisfactory,  fully  as  much  so  as  correspondingly  unskilled  white  labor. 
They  are  less  given  to  strikes  and  not  so  subject  to  agitation,  and  are  fully  equal 
to  white  labor  in  endurance  and  steadiness  of  work.  The  present  turbulence 
among  the  white  laborers  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  colored 
ones  wherever  it  exists. 

Japanese  are  now  being  employed  in  Idaho.  As  to  non-English  speaking  men, 
our  e^roerience  is  that  they  are  less  desirable  than  those  who  speak  English,  they 
being  less  intelligent,  more  suspicious,  clannish,  and  easier  led  to  violence,  besides 
doing  their  work  more  mechamcally  than  intelligently. 

51,  62,  AND  58.  Trusts  and  Combinations.— On  these  subjects  there  is,  in  my 
opinion,  more  insincerity  of  public  expression  than-  on  any  other  subject  now 
before  the  people.    I  beheve  it  is  mostly  the  result  of  political  ambition,  and  it  is 
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> gratifying  to  find  a  man  with  the  independence  shown  by  Mr.  Grant  in  his  testi- 
mony before  this  commission. 

It  IS  tme  that  the  trusts  buy  up  the  concerns  throughout  the  country,  close  some 
of  them,  and  people  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  but  that  is  not  the  worst  that 
might  happen,  it  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  90  ]^r  cent  of  the  busi- 
ness enterprises  of  the  country  have  failed  from  overcompetition  or  overproduc- 
tion, resulting  not  only  in  closing  them  and  throwing  men  out  of  employment, 
but  leaving  the  employees  and  all  other  creditors  unpaid.  When  closed  oy  trusts, 
employees  and  creditors  are  paid  and  owners  have  something  left.  If  the  closing 
must  come,  is  not  this  result  preferable  to  bankruptcy? 

It  is  also  stated  tiiat  thousands  of  pneople  in  the  rural  districts  and  small  towns 
are  investing  in  trust  securities.  This  is  certainly  news,  and  if  true  proves  too 
much,  in  that  it  shows  that  the  capitalist  is  not  alone  guilty,  and  if  worthless 
stocks  are  sold  to  speculators  and  it  will  cure  the  nation  of  stock  speculation  and 
manipi^ation,  it  may  be  worth  all  it  costs,  even  if  some  of  the  speculators  do  live 
in  the  country. 

When  did  we  have  cheap  oil  before  the  Standard  Oil  Company?  The  box  of 
matches  which  some  years  ago  we  paid  10  cents  for  we  now  get  for  a  cent,  not- 
withstanding the  Diamond  Match  Company.  The  potato  and  melon  growers  of 
Colorado  have  for  years  been  in  trusts,  and  yet  the  price  of  potatoes  and  canta- 
loupes is  lower  than  ever  and  the  supply  more  regular.  The  beer  trust  absorbed 
the  breweries  of  the  country,  but  the  price  of  beer  has  not  advanced. 

The  churches  have  long  been  trying  to  consolidate,  yet,  strange  to  say,  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  the  mutual  concessions  required  to  complete  the 
trust. 

The  labor  unions  are  trying  to  organize  themselves  into  a  bigger  trust,  but  the 
politicians  do  not  say  much  about  it.  The  new8pax)ers  have  an  Associated  Press 
trust  of  the  most  prohibitory  kind.  Expansion  is  now  a  popular  idea,  and  the 
Cuba  and  Philippine  trust  is  now  in  process  of  formation. 

The  powers  of  the  world  are  just  now  engaged  in  organizins^  a  peace  trust  which 
is  intended  to  and  will  close  all  the  factories  and  throw  out  of  employment  all  the 
men  now  engaged  in  making  vessels  and  munitions  of  war — more,  probably,  than 
will  be  thrown  out  by  all  the  other  trusts. 

The  mere  closing  of  factories  and  throwing  men  out  of  employnient  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  test  by  wnich  the  good  or  evil  of  a  movement  is  determined.  Nor  is  the 
mere  advancement  of  prices  invariably  or  generally  bad.  Competition  may  result 
in  lower  prices,  but  that  is  not  always  an  unmixed  good.  Too  low  prices  mean 
correspondingly  low  wages,  and  too  low  wages  mean  hardship  for  workingmen 
and  consequent  inability  to  buy  supplies,  and  the  evil  goes  round  the  circle  of 
business.  Prices  not  equal  to  tne  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  profit  to  the  pro- 
ducer (including  fair  wages  to  the  workmen)  are  not  conducive  to  prosperity. 

The  prox)Osed  repeal  of  tariff  protection  on  articles  made  by  the  trusts  in  order 
to  destroy  them  by  letting  in  foreign  products  takes  no  account  of  the  American 
workmen  (employed  by  the  trusts) ,  wno  will  also  be  destroyed. 

That  all  trusts  will  so  control  production  that  prices  will  go  injuriously  high  is 
not  proven.  I  am  not  their  apologist  or  their  defender.  I  do  not  know  as  yet 
whether  in  the  long  run  they  will  work  for  evil  or  good.  Nor  do  I  believe  anyone 
else  does.  I  simply  want  to  express  a  dissent  (in  which  I  believe  two-thirds  of 
the  business  men  of  the  community  will  concur)  from  the  general  unreasoning 
storm  against  trusts  which  as  yet  is  no  more  than  prophetic,  without  any  assured 
ability  in  the  prophets  to  foretell.  ^ 

A  politician  once  remarked  that  *'  the  Democratic  party  knows  how  the  land 
lies  on  public  questions."  His  opponent  replied,  **  Yes,  and  the  land  knows  how 
the  Democratic  party  lies  on  public  questions."    This  still  holds  good. 

The  trusts  are  organized  and  carried  on  by  the  political  leaders  whose  platform 
denounces  them  most  severely.  These  political  leaders  and  newspapers  started 
the  crusade  against  them,  and  those  of  each  i)arty  are  now  endeavoring  to  Jiowl 
louder  than  the  others,  until  the  people  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  national 
calamity  has  occurred,  when  in  reality  it  is  only  the  roaring  in  other  people's  ears. 

It  is  said  that  Senator  Depew,  referring  to  trusts,  stated  that  **  7  out  of  10  are 
frauds."  Mr.  Dej)ew  informs  me  that  he  made  no  such  statement.  On  such  airy 
assei^tions  as  this  the  antitrust  sentiment  is  fed. 

What  the  people  would  like  to  know  is,  not  that  trusts  have  immense  capital, 
absorb  and  close  numerous  concerns  and  turn  men  out  of  employment  for  a  time, 
but  what  has  been  the  net  result  and  what  will  it  be  if  they  mcrea.se  in  number. 
This  must  be  shown  by  facts  in  detail.  If  the  trust  is  to  live  it  will  live  despite 
all  opposition,  otherwise  it  will  die  of  its  own  inherent  weakness. 

58.  THE  Extension  of  Fobeiqn  Markets,  etc.— Under  the  stimulus  of 
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increased  prices  for  iron  and  steel  products  and  improved  machinery  recently 
introduced  in  our  steel  works,  one  of  our  officers  went  in  January  last  to  Hawaii, 
China,  and  Japan  to  solicit  orders  and  establish  agencies,  we  having  been  able 
during  the  last  2  years,  by  reason  of  our  nearness  to  these  and  other  markets 
reached  through  San  Francisco,  to  dispose  of  steel  and  iron  products  in  thoee 
countries  to  an  amount  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

The  disturbance  and  uncertainty  caused  by  the  x>assage  of  the  8-honr  law,  in 
connection  with  a  temporary  rush  of  local  business,  necessitated  cabling  him  to 
take  no  orders  and  make  no  contracts,  and  all  efforts  in  that  direction  have  been 
for  the  present  discontinued,  as  we  can  not  hope  to  meet  the  competition  existing 
if  our  production  cost  is  to  be  increased  to  the  extent  expected  if  this  law  is  to 
stand. 

It  necessarily  follows  that  all  industries  in  this  State  having  a  market  through 
or  at  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  entirely  excluded  therefrom,  or  greatly  handicapped, 
if  10  hours'  pay  for  8  hours'  work  is  to  be  the  rule. 

66.  Laws  Requlatinq  Screens. — In  order  to  fully  understand  their  scope  and 
operation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  how  coal  is  at  present  weighed  at  some  of 
the  mines.  Each  pit  car,  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  is  pushed  upon  the  tipple 
and  dumped,  the  contents  passing  down.over  a  screen  chute  through  which  the 
slack,  dirt,  etc.,  falls,  while  the  *' lump  "  or  larjfer  coal  passes  on  into  the  railroad 
car  at  the  foot  of  the  chute.  The  weight  of  this  lump  coal  is  then  taken  by  track 
scales,  and  the  amount  of  such  weight  credited  to  the  proper  miner.  This  opera- 
tion is  rei)eated  with  each  pit  car  as  it  comes  from  the  mine.  The  miner's  wages 
are  adjusted  on  the  amount  of  lump  coal  thus  produced.  In  short,  he  is  paid  on 
the  basis  of  the  highest  grade  of  merchantable  poal  produced. 

These  laws  prox>ose  to  change  this  entire  plan,  and  compel  the  mine  operator  to 
abandon  the  use  of  track  scales  for  such  purpose,  and  put  in  at  the  top  of  the 
tipple  new  scales  to  do  this  weighing.  In  effect,  the  laws  prescribe  the  method  by 
wnich  mines  shall  be  run,  and  by  severe  penalties  prevent  not  only  the  operator 
but  the  miner  from  pursuing  any  other  or  better  method.  That  the  method  of 
weighing  in  the  railroad  car  on  the  track  is  better  and  fairer  has  never  been 
questioned  by  any  person  familiar  with  coal  mining,  and  unprejudiced,  be  he 
miner  or  operator. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  assertion: 

In  all  mines  producing  domestic  coal,  the  object  is  to  get  as  large  i)eroentage  as 
possible  of  lump  coal,  as  that  is  the  most  valuable  for  use,  and  hence  commands 
the  highest  price,  while  the  finer  coal  and  slack  is  either  thrown  aside  and  wasted 
or  sold  at  a  mere  nominal  sui^. 

Whatever  tends  to  increase  the  proportion  of  "  lump  "  coal  prevents  a  waste  of ' 
the  coal. 

The  amount  of  coal  wasted  depends  largely  on  the  skill  and  care  of  the  miner 
in  mining  it. 

An  unskillful  or  careless  miner  will  make  double  the  amount  of  fine  and  slack 
coal  in  mining  out  a  cubic  yard  that  a  skillful  and  careful  one  will,  thus  practi- 
cally destroying  what  is,  and  might  otherwise  continue  to  be,  an  item  of  economic 
yalue.  Or,* if  the  miner  is  disposed  to  be  dishonest,  he  can  load  dirt  and  rock  in 
the  bottom  of  his  car  and  cover  ^  with  good  coal. 

By  the  proposed  laws  they  must  each  oe  paid  the  same  sum  per  pound  for  the 
contents  of  their  cars,  regardless  of  the  skill  or  care  used  in  its  production  or  of 
the  value  of  it  to  the  operator,  thus  offering  a  premium  for  unskillful,  careless,  or 
dishonest  work,  to  the  disadvantage  and  loss  of  the  operator,  and  the  useless 
waste  or  destruction  of  one  of  the  sources  of  economic  wealth  of  the  country. 

At  some  mines  in  Colorado  where  the  coal  is  sold  by  the  "run  of  mine" — ^that 
is,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  mine — the  miner  is  paid  the  same  way;  also,  where 
the  coal  is  used  for  coking,  the  miner  is  paid  on  slack  and  all;  but  where  the  coal 
is  screened  for  domestic  use  he  is  paid  on  screened  coal  or  lump  only;  in  the 
latter  case  the  price  paid  the  miner  is  proportionately  larger  "per  ton  than  in  the 
former;  but  the  daily  earnings  are  the  same  in  each  case,  and  no  injustice  is  done 
to  anyone  thereby. 

Thus  where,  from  the  nature  of  things,  convenience  or  justice  requires  weigh- 
ing on  top,  it  is  done,  and  we  are  unable  to  understand  why  anjr  fair-minded 
legislator  should  desire  to  interfere  with  the  proper  and  systematic  conduct  of 
our  business. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  coal  miners  do  not  hesitate  to  make  application  to 
the  operators  for  any  change  of  methods  which  are  desired  by  a  majority  of  them. 
This  they  do  for  an  increase  of  wages,  for  the  appointment  of  check  weighmen, 
and  the  uke.  If  the  demand  is  fair,  it  is  complied  with.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  no 
application  to  operators  has  been  made  for  '* weighing  on  top,"  or  for  any  such 
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changes  as  these  bills  contemplate.  The  ^eat  majority  of  miners  are  not  only 
content  with  the  present  method  of  weighing,  but  are  opposed  to  any  other  as 
unfair  to  the  skilled  workmen.  There  are  s^ways  a  few  restless  agitators  at  every 
mine  who  are  never  satisfied  unless  they  are  fomenting  discord  or  devising  some 
plan  to  cinch  their  employers,  and  it  is  these  men,  and  not  the  industrious,  capable 
miner,  who  have  made  whatever  stir  has  been  made  in  relation  to  top  weigning. 
If  the  question  were  submitted  to  every  coal  miner  in  Colorado,  free  from  any 
influence  upon  either  side,  the  majority  would  be  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  any 
change. 

If  the  change  is  made,  wages  must  be  readjusted  on  a  basis  per  ton  of  car  con- 
tents, including  coal,  dirt,  and  rock.  The  scale  or  rate  x>er  ton  for  mining  must 
then  be  reduced,  or  the  selling  price  increased,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  margin 
now  between  the  cost  of  coal  and  the  selling  price  to  bear  the  consequent  increase 
of  cost.  The  readjustment  of  wages  is  always  a  fruitful  source  of  difficulty 
between  those  concerned. 

The  chief  obstacle  which  mine  operators  have  to  surmount  in  the  ox)eration  of  a 
mine  to  its  full  capacity  is  the  inaoility  to  pass  the  coal  over  the  tipple  and  into 
the  raihroad  cars  as  fast  as  it  is  delivered  from  the  mine. 

Where  the  coal  is  weig[hed  on  the  railroad  car  after  bein^  dumped,  no  time  that 
could  possibly  be  saved  is  lost,  as  the  weight  is  taken  while  the  pit  car  is  being 
run  back  from  the  tipple  and  another  run  on. 

If  the  coal  must  be  weighed  in  the  pit  car,  the  car  must  stop  at  the  top  scales  to 
be  weighed  before  being  dumped,  and  all  the  time  required  in  doing  this  is  wasted, 
and  if  strict  compliance  is  enforced,  it  wotdd  operate  to  diminish  the  capacity  of 
the  mine  quite  25  per  cent,  and  this,  in  most  cases,  would  retard  the  mining  to 
the  detriment  of  the  miners. 

There  seems  to  be  no  occasion  for  any  legislative  interference,  even  if  it  could 
be  constitutionally  done. 

It  has  been  also  said  that  the  bill  requiring  weighing  in  the  pit  car  does  not 
comx)el  pavment  for  rock,  dirt,  etc.,  in  the  car,  but  for  the  coal  only.  The  orig- 
inator of  this  thought  fails  to  inform  us  how  the  weight  of  the  "coal  only"  is  to 
be  determined  in  such  case,  unless  the  car  is  to  be  unloaded  and  the  coal  sorted 
before  weighing. 

If  the  nuner  at  "domestic  coal"  mines  must  be  paid  for  his  slack,  there  is  no 
incentive  for  him  to  prevent  waste  by  careful  mining. 

The  division  of  the  coal  into  its  various  ^ades,  the  weighing  of  each  grade  eesp- 
arately,  and  the  payment  of  a  different  price  for  each  is  wholly  impracticable  on 
account  of  the  time  and  bookkeeping  required  to  accomplish  it. 

But  it  is  said  that  where  the  miner  is  not  paid  for  the  slack  he  is  not  paid  for 
all  the  coal  he  mines,  and  this  suggestion,  at  first  impression,  seems  to  oe  true. 
But  it  is  not.  It  is  mere  juggling  with  words.  The  miner  is  paid  for  all  the  coal 
he  mines  just  as  actually  as  if  he  was  paid  bv  the  day,  but  the  basis  for  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  his  pay  is  the  lump  coal,  and  if  his  wages  are  sufficient  it 
is  not  material  how  they  are  arrived  at.  If  payment  on  the  oasis  of  slack  and 
coal  is  made,  it  simply  means  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  rate  per  ton  for 
mining. 

A  farmer  x)aying  for  having  rails  made  would  naturally  want  to  pay  in  propor- 
tion to  the  good  rails  produced  and  not  on  those  spoiled  by  careless  work,  for  in 
that  case  he  would  not  only  lose  his  timber,  needlessly  wasted,  but  be  paying  for 
the  labor  involved  in  wasting  it. 

The  miner  timbers  his  room,  lays  his  track,  ete.,  for  which  no  specific  compen- 
sation is  paid,  but  it  is  all  taken  into  consideration  and  included  in  the  price  per 
ton  paid  for  mining.  There  is  as  much  reason  in  requiring  separate  accounts 
kept  of  these  items  and  pay  distributed  thereon  as  in  the  demand  for  paying  on 
slack  coal. 

The  carpenter,  the  mechanic,  the  cabinetmaker,  and  the  laborer  generally 
when  not  paid  by  the  day  is  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  finished  work  he  produces, 
and  not  on  the  amount  of  material  he  uses,  nor  on  the  sum  of  his  finished  work 
added  to  the  chips  he  makes.  What  reason  is  there  for  paying  the  miner  for  his 
chips  if  for  his  finished  work  (the  lump  coal)  he  receiveB  adequate  compensation 
for  his  labor?  As  before  stated,  the  claim  must  be  based  on  the  purely  sentimental 
ground  that  he  should  have  the  total  of  his  product  weighed  and  his  x)av  based 
thereon ,  and  on  this  ground  alone  the  legislature  is  asked  to  act.  It  is  this  abstract 
sentiment — so  seductive  in  theory,  but  so  useless  in  practice — ^that  enables  the 
agitator  to  win  the  unthinking  to  the  support  of  this  scheme. 

Our  claim  is  that  the  system  of  weighing  at  the  bottom  is  the  best,  fairest,  and 
most  accurate  system  that  can  be  devised;  that  it  serves  to  unite  the  interest  of 
the  miner  with  that  of  the  operator  and  the  State,  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
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quantity  of  merchantable  coal  of  the  highest  grsde  and  ^eatest  economic  value, 
and  at  me  same  time  operates  to  the  advantage  of  the  skillf nl  and  careful  miner. 

A  distribution  of  the  price  paid  so  as  to  cover  specifically  by  weight  the  differ- 
ent ^ades  of  coal  produced  would  be  a  matter  of  sentiment  merel^r  and  of  no 
benefit  to  the  miner,  but  a  disadvantage  to  the  operator.  If  the  price  x>aid  for 
lump  coal  is  not  sufficient  remuneration  for  the  miner's  laboii;  the  complaint 
shoiUd  be  against  insufficient  wages  and  not  against  the  system  by  which  the 
wages  are  arrived  at. 

But  there  is  no  general  demand  for  higher  wages;  there  can  not  well  be,  as 
industrious  and  careful  miners  now  earn  from  ^  to  $5.50  per  day,  and  wages  are 
t^e  same  as  they  have  been  for  years. 

It  should  also  be  considered  that  of  the  8,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually  produced 
in  Colorado  not  less  than  one-third  is  sold  in  adjoining  States,  and  there  comes  in 
sharp  competition  with  their  domestic  product  and  also  with  coals  from  farther 
East.  It  is  only  by  the  most  economical  management  that  this  foreign  trade  has 
been  held  by  Colorado  producers,  and  the  ntiarpn  of  profit  has  been  reduced  to  a 
few  cents  per  ton.  Every  additional  expense  miposed  on  Colorado  coal  produc- 
tion operates  to  restrict  the  boxmdaries  within  which  it  can  be  sold,  and  conse- 
quentlv  decreases  the  demand. 

Much  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  miners  being  overworked  and  poorlv 
X>aid,  and  doubtless  some  legislators  have  had  their  Bymx)athy  aroused  bv  such 
general  statements.  We  can  only  say  in  reply  to  these  that  our  pay  rolls  will 
show  that  hundreds  of  our  miners  earn  over  $100  per  month  net — ^that  is,  after  all 
deductions  for  powder,  oil^  and  the  like  (necessary  expenses  of  mining)  are  made. 
These,  of  course,  are  the  highest  earnings,  because  such  only  properly  represents 
what  a  skillful  and  indus&ious  miner  can  earn,  and  that,  and  not  what  an 
unskillful  and  lazy  one  does  earn,  is  the  proper  standard  by  which  to  test  the  rate 
of  wa^. 

While  we  are  ready  to  and  do  admit  that  the  coal  miner  works  hard  and  incurs 
dangers,  it  should  be  remembered  that  where  he  labors  he  has  neither  heat,  cold, 
nor  storms  to  contend  with,  but  can  prosecute  his  labor  the  year  round  in  an  even 
temperature,  free  from  delays  or  inconvenience  from  the  elements,  which  inter- 
fere in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  all  above-ground  employments.  His  occupa- 
tion is  a  healthy  one;  he  has  no  taskmaster,  but  works  when  and  as  many  hours 
as  he  likes,  and  rests  when  he  feels  like  it.  It  is  those  who  rest  too  much  who  find 
time  to  give  their  efforts  to  secure  legislation  which  they  hope  will,  if  i)06sible, 
enable  them  to  rest  more. 

We  doubt  if  any  class  of  laborers  in  Colorado  earn  as  much  the  year  round  as 
do  the  coal  miners,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  mechanics  who  do  not  earn  more. 

Some  years  a^o  the  Wyoming  legislature  passed  a  top-weighing  law,  but  by 
the  general  petition  of  the  miners  it  was  finally  disregarded  and  remained  a  dead, 
letter. 

If  this  movement  is  probed  to  the  bottom,  it  will  be  found  to  rest  wholly  on 
sentiment — ^namely,  that  the  miner's  pay  should  be  based  on  all  tiie  coal  he  mines 
instead  of  on  lump  coal  alone.  It  is  not  claimed  that  he  will  get  more  pay  or  that 
the  system  of  weighing  on  the  track  is  not  fair  or  accurate. 

In  an  Illinois  case  the  legislature  of  that  State  was  asked  and  undertook  to 
comx)el  ndne  operators  to  weigh  their  coal  on  track  scales,  just  as  most  of  the 
mines  in  Colorado  are  doing  now,  and  against  which  these  bills  are  directed. 

In  that  case  Millet  operated  a  coal  mine,  using  no  scales  for  weighing,  and  was 
indicted  under  the  law,  but  it  was  held  unconstitutional. 

Here  the  legislature  is  asked  to  compel  us  to  do  the  very  opposite  of  what  the 
legislature  there  was  asked  to  do  and  cud.  This  shows  that  all  such  legislation  is 
simply  prompted  by  freaks,  ori^ating  with  tiiose  who  do  things  simply  to  be 
doing,  and  not  from  any  concepnon  or  concern  as  to  what  is  best  for  l£ose  most 
affected  by  it. 

70.  Suggestions  for  Remedial  Legislation. — ^Whether  we  regard  trusts  and 
combinations,  either  of  capital  or  labor,  as  evils  or  benefits  is  immaterial  so 
far  as  remedies  are  concerned.  No  great  good  has  ever  been  accomplished  or 
great  evil  eradicated  by  legislation  in  advance  of  general  public  sentiment.  It  is 
safer  for  legislation  to  follow  public  sentiment  than  to  lead  it  in  matters  of  vital 
importance  to  the  public. 

As  to  remedying  labor  troubles  by  the  ballot,  as  has  been  suggested,  I  believe  it 
to  be  radically  wron^.  The  wage  questions  existing  between  employer  and 
employee  are  not  political  or  governmental  ones.  If  they  are  to  be  injected  into 
political  campaigns  by  the  labor  unions  and  the  fitness  of  candidates  determined 
by  their  adherence  or  otherwise  to  measures  affecting  particular  classes,  then  all 
local  business  affairs  had  as  well  be  made  political  and  tiiie  genend  and  govern- 
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mental  concerns  relegated  to  the  background,  as  was  the  case  in  onr  last  legisla- 
ture, which  sx)ent  its  time  in  wrangling  over  labor  questions,  prize-fight  laws,  the 
docking  of  horses*  tails,  and  the  like,  but  failed  to  provide  funds  to  carry  on  the 
great  pubic  institutions  of  the  State.  If  the  labor  leaders  continue  to  endeavor 
to  get  control  of  legislatures  for  purely  selfish  purjwses,  they  will  force  all  other 
interests  to  act  in  the  same  way,  and  in*  that  event!  think  the  labor  people  are 
likely  to  get  the  worst  of  it. 

It  will  be  said  that  corporations  have  undertaken  to  procure  legislation  in  their 
own  interest,' but  this  is  not  correct  in  so  far  as  any  legislation  antagonistic  to 
labor  is  concerned,  and  in  few  instances  have  they  asked  anything  beneficial  to 
themselves  alone.  Their  main  efforts  have  been  defensive — to  prevent  hostile  leg- 
islation advocated  by  demagogues  for  hold-up  purposes.  An  examination  of  the 
laws  passed  during  the  last  20  years  will  show  that  for  eveiy  law  passed  benefi- 
cial to  corporations  alone  two  or  more  have  been  passed  beneficial  (or  intended  to 
be)  to  labor  only. 

As  I  have  alreadv  said,  labor  legislation  often  proves  a  boomerang,  as  all  legis- 
lation is  likely  to  be  which  is  aimed  to  assist  or  oppose  individuals  or  classes  as 
such,  because  it  is  of  necessity  too  nan*ow  in  its  conception. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  trust  question,  the  labor  question,  and  other  kin- 
dred ones  will  regulate  themselves  if  events  are  left  to  take  their  natural  course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  stated  in  that  paper  which  you  read  that  labor 
leaaers  have  objected  to  the  incorporation  of  unions.  For  what  reasons? — ^A.  For 
the  reason  that  they  would  be  easier  reached  by  the  process  of  the  courts. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  to  the  commission  why  you  make  that  broad 
statement,  and  if  you  can  supply  us  with  any  positive  proof  on  the  subject. — ^A. 
Why,  I  nave  heard  it  stated,  or  saw  it  stated  in  some  newspaper  reports  of  labor 
organizations,  where  that  objection  was  urged.  Of  course,  I  don  t  think  it  is 
material  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  It  should  be  very  material  in  your  testimony  unless  you  know  it  positively, 
because  it  is  a  dangerous  statement  to  make. — A.  Well,  I  will  qualixy  that  by 
stating  that  I  saw  it  reported  in  the  newspax)ers. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  tnat  there  is  still  a  greater  objection,  a  greater  barrier,  in 
the  way  of  the  trade  unions — the  inability  of  the  unionists  themselves  to  raise 
sufficient  money  to  cover  any  damages  the  court  might  hold  them  liable  for? — A. 
No;  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  reasonable  obstacle,  because  they  can  organize 
without  any  capital  stock  at  all. 

Q.  How  could  they  be  responsible  unless  in  money? — ^A.  They  could  not  be  held 
responsible  in  damages  if  they  had  no  capital. 

Q.  If  they  are  not  held  responsible  tor  the  violation  of  their  agreement,  in 
damages,  against  you  or  any  other  employer,  if  they  were  not  compelled  to  pay 
a  money  consideration  for  the  violation  of  a  contract  with  you,  wherein  are  you 
protected  by  reason  of  the  incorjwration? — ^A.  As  I  say,  it  would  operate  as  a 
moral  restraint,  and  they  would  feel  that  they  were  related  to  the  State.  But 
unless  it  was  some  sort  of  restraint  of  the  hot-neaded  ones  I  don*t  think  it  would 
be  of  any  advantage.  Take  the  church  organizations.  They  ha  v  e  no  capital  stock, 
and  yet  they  can  sue  and  be  sued;  but  you  can  not  collect  a  judgment  against 
them  unless  the^  have  a  church  building  or  some  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  believe  that  a  man  who 
is  outside  of  a  labor  union  enjoys  real  liberty  of  contract?  Can  he  come  to  you 
and  have  any  voice  at  all  as  to  the  rate  of  wages?^-A.  Yes;  on  some  things  he 
would  have  perfect  liberty. 

Q.  You  fix  the  scale,  don't  you? — ^A.  1  say  to  him,  "  I  will  pay  you  $2  per  day," 
and  he  can  take  it  or  not,  just  as  he  pleases. 

Q.  Suppose  all  the  miners  were  in  the  union,  would  there  not  be  more  liberty 
of  contract,  would  they  not  have  a  greater  voice  in  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  for 
which  they  work  than  now? — A.  They  might  be  more  confident  as  to  their  power 
in  bringing  the  employer  to  terms.  There  is  strength  in  union — ^there  is  no  doubt 
about  that;  but  when  I  speak  of  the  liberty  of  contract  I  mean  when  the 
employee,  like  his  employer,  has  the  right  to  work  when,  where,  and  for  whom  he 
pleases,  irrespective  of  any  coemployee;  and  the  liberty  of  contract  is  denied  by 
the  labor  umons  when  they  deny  the  right  of  any  man  to  work  when,  where,  and 
for  whom  he  pleases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  any  member  of  your  combination,  under  the 
rules,  a  right  to  go  and  make  contracts  with  any  part  of  the  employees,  the  miners, 
without  consulting  the  others? — A.  Yes;  the  general  manager  can  do  that. 

Q.  Can  any  stockholder  do  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  general  manager  does  business  for  the  whole  one  concern.  You  would 
not  accord  your  workmen  the  same  right.    That  is  the  application  of  your  argu- 
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ment;  that  yon  advocate  the  liberty  of  contract  with  each  individual  so  far  as  it 
affects  the  miners  in  the  right  to  work;  but  yon  have  an  ore^anized  institution, 
composed  of  a  number  of  stocMiolders  who  select  their  oflficers,  their  general 
manager,  and  the  men  that  you  ask  or  expect  to  make  individual  contracts  are 
compelled  to  come  and  make  these  individual  contracts  with  the  man  chosen  by 
the  stockholders  of  the  company  to  make  the  contracts  with  the  miners.  Have 
the  members,  or  the  stockholders  of  your  company  rather,  a  right  to  go  and  make 
with  the  workmen  such  contracts  as  they  please  without  consulting  the  other 
members?— A.  They  have  so  far  as  they  are  personally  affected;  but  as  to  the 
business  of  the  company,  the  cases  are  not  parallel. 

Q.  Are  they  personafly  interested  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  corap&ny? — ^A.  No; 
not  in  that  sense.  You  could  not  run  any  concern  without  a  controlling  head. 
It  would  not  do  to  let  every  stocWiolder  in  a  corporation  do  as  he  pleased  in  the 
business  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  Is  that  not  the  proposition  of  the  union?— A.  No.  Our  stockholders  can  do 
any  private  business  if  they  see  fit,  apart  from  control  of  the  corporation.  That  is 
a  (umculty  which  the  union  miner  has — ^he  can  not  control  his  private  business 
except  by  the  consent  of  the  union,  and  if  he  has  no  right  to  personally  contract 
he  has  no  right  or  liberty  of  contract;  that  is  the  point. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  union  miner,  in  all  of  the  affairs  of  life  which  do  not 
concern  his  union,  his  wages,  or  the  conditions  of  employment,  has  the  right  and 
does  enjoy  the  right  to  transact  these  affairs  without  consulting  anybody?  I 
mean,  of  course,  except  as  it  affects  his  fellow-man. — A.  If  I  understand  your 
question,  it  is  this:  That  except  to  his  wages  he  is  free  in  all  other  respects  to  make 
his  contracts.    I  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  Can  any  of  your  stockholders  go  into  the  markets;  that  is,  are  they  free  to 
go  into  the  market  and  cut  the  selling  price  of  coal  without  consulting  the 
others?— A.  Yes,  as  to  any  coal  they  may  own. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  not  that  injure  the  other  stockholders? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  as  it  would  much.  They  would  have  their  regular  market  and  I  don't 
think  it  would  hiq-t  much. 

Q.  Can  any  of  the  stockholders  increase  the  mining  rates  or  reduce  the  rates 
witnout  notifying  the  company? — A.  No;  not  as  to  company  affairs;  we  could  not 
run  the  company  an  hour  with  that  kind  of  government. 

Q.  Now,  then,  if  your  company  has  such  rules  and  regulations  as  require  them 
to  consult  each  other,  how  can  you  consistently  4©ny  the  same  right  to  the  men 
who  have  nothing  to  sell  but  their  labor?— A.  I  don't  deny  the  right  at  all.  I 
don't  deny  the  right  of  a  man  to  join  the  union,  but  the  cases  are  totally  unlike. 

Q.  But  you  do  argue  in  your  paper  that  they  should  have  the  right  to  make 
individual  contracts  and  you  encourage  it? — ^A.  I  say  this  right  is  taken  away  from 
the  miner,  which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  constitutions  of ,  the  labor  unions. 
There  is  no  such* right  given  to  the  union  to  say  to  A  or  to  B  that  he  shall  or 
shall  not  work  for  such  and  such  a  price. 

Q.  If  I  understand  their  constitutions,  they  believe  in  selling  their  labor  collect- 
ively, just  as  the  members  of  your  company  will  agree  upon  the  selling  price  of 
a  comodity  or  the  wages  they  shall  pay  to  produce  it? — ^A.  Of  course,  if  a  man 
chooses  to  say  that  he  will  not  work  except  for  the  union  price,  if  he  binds  him- 
self to  do  that,  that  is  all  right  if  he  wants  to  do  it,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
constitution  of  such  organizations  that  binds  anyone  to  do  it;  it  is  enforced  by 
the  labor  unions  outside  of  their  constitutions. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  constitution  of  any  coal  company  providing  that 
the  stockholders  shall  consult  each  other  as  to  the  selling  price  of  the  product  or 
the  price  to  be  paid  labor,  and  that  they  shall  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  stock- 
holders or  the  Doard  of  directors?- A.  They  give  the  power  in  the  articles  of 
incorporation  to  certain  officers,  to  be  exercised  in  certain  ways;  but  the  officers' 
X)owers  are  cdso  limited;  there  is  no  officer  who  can  say  to  a  stockholder ,*  You 
shall  not  go  into  the  coal  business  j)ersonally,  or.  You  shall  not  sell  or  mine  coal. 
So  £Jso,  there  is  no  stockholder  in  the  company  who  can  dictate  to  the  directors 
what  the  selling  price  shall  be.  As  to  his  company  interest  he  has  to  sell  for  the 
price  the  managers  fix;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  going  into  busi- 
ness for  himself  if  he  wants  to. 

Q.  If  he  is  a  member  of  the  company?— A.  That  don't  make  any  difference  as 
to  his  independent  business.  I  say  if  he  is  a  member  of  the  company — a  part  of 
it — ^he  may  have  or  he  may  not  have  outside  interests. 

Q.  The  point  that  I  want  to  bring  out  and  bring  out  clearly  is  simply  this: 
Why  do  you  deny  to  others  the  right  that  you  exercise  yourself? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Don't  your  paper  take  that  ground? — ^A.  No, 

Q.  Don't  you  take  it?— A.  No. 
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Q.  The  coal  you  have  on  hand  might  be  dividedpro  rata  among  the  members 
of  the  company;  say  the  price  is  $4  ner  ton,  have  yon  the  libertv  of  contract  to 
sell,  say  to  the  proprietor  of  this  hotel,  500  tons  of  this  coal? — A.  If  it  has  become 
my  private  property,  I  can. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  given  to  you  in  place  of  a  dividend? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  your  coal,  although  you  have  an  interest  in  the  company? — ^A.  I  could 
not  sell  it  unless  it  was  my  private  property. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  liberty  of  contract? — A.  Certainly  I  have.  If  I  contracted 
for  the  company  as  a  corporation,  I  could  sell  it.  The  company  as  a  corporation 
could  sell  it. 

Q.  If  you  went  to  the  company  and  agreed  that  the  company  should  sell  it  as  a 
company?— A.  I  a^ee  that  the  company  shall  control  the  seUing  of  it  when  I  go 
into  the  organization. 

Q.  The  man  who  goes  into  the  company  agrees  that  the  mining  company  shall 
rule? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  man  who  goes  into  a  union  agrees  that  the  union  shall  rule?— A.  If 
he  ^oes  into  it  with  that  understanding  and  surrenders  his  right  to  work  where 
ana  when  he  pleases,  that  is  his  business,  and  he  should  act  accordingly;  but  I 
say  these  constitutions  dont  cover  that  point;  they  go  outside  of  their  constitutions 
whenever  they  compel  a  man  to  work  only  when  and  where  they  may  say.  Their 
constitutions  don't  clearly  represent  the  position  which  they  tate. 

Q.  But  some  of  them  do  agree  to  abide  by  theprinciples  of  the  union  just  as 
you  agree  to  the  acts  of  this  coal  company? — ^A.  Then  they  should  abide  by  them. 

Q.  You  don't  deny  that  they  have  tne  right  to  demand  10  hours'  pay  for  8  hours' 
work? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  deny  the  right  to  make  any  demand  they  want,  just  or 
unjust.  Of  course ,  I  don't  believe  it  would  be  the  right  thing  to  do,  to  make  unjjust 
demands;  but  I  don't  undertake  here  to  say  of  the  8-hour  demand  whether  it  is 
just  Or  unjust. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  part  of  the  odium  you  seek  to  put  on  the  smelter  employees 
in  that  paper  that  you  have  just  read  belongs  to  the  operators  who  decided  to  shut 
down,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  Colorado,  rather  than  submit  to  the  demands 
of  their  employees? — A.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  throwing  any  odium 
ux)on  anyone.  In  this  statement  I  simply  undertook  to  state  what  I  believed  to  be 
the  result  of  the  strike,  economically  considered. 

Q.  But  you  fix  the  blame  of  the  strike  upon  the  strikers  themselves? — ^A.  No,  I 
do  not  undertake  to  decide  that  it  is  on  them  at  all. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  possible,  then,  that  some  of  the  odium  belongs  to  the  opera- 
tors as  well  as  to  those  who  work  in  the  smelters? — ^A.  I  will  not  undertake  to 
cast  any  odium  upon  either  side  or  say  who  is  to  blame.  I  endeavored  to  make  a 
statement,  as  I  said  before,  as  to  the  economical  result  of  the  strike,  without 
undertaking  to  say  who  is  responsible  for  the  strike  at  all.         ^ 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  injunctions  are  sometimes  improperly  issued? — ^A.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  there  are  cases  in  connection  with  both  strikes  and  boycotts  con- 
cerning labor  troubles  where  injunctions  have  been  improperly  issued,  but  what 
I  say  on  that  point  is,  that  this  indiscriminate  cry  agamst  government  by  injunc- 
tion comes  from  a  lack  of  the  proper  understandmg  or  the  subject.  An  injunc- 
sion  is  iust  as  much  a  part  of  the  governmental  powers  as  anything  we  have,  and 
it  is  only  when  improperly  exercised  that  it  is  subject  to  criticism. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Did  this  popular  cry  against  injunctions  come  from 
the  x)eople  before  the  improper  use  of  injunctions  was  resorted  to? — A.  No;  I 
suppose  the  improper  use  is  what  brought  it  about. 

Q.  Then,  you  believe  the  cry  was  warranted? — ^A.  So  far  as  the  improx)er  use  is 
concerned,  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  only  in  recent  years  the  injunction  has  been  resorted  to 
in  cases  of  strikes? — ^A.  Yes,  because  the  strikes  were  fewer  before. 

Q.  Can  you  point  out  a  case  prior  to  1880,  or  back  12  or  15  years  ago,  where  we 
had  any  smkes  in  which  the  injunction  was  resorted  to? — ^A.  I  can  not  from  mem- 
ory say  whether  they  were  or  were  not. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  were  as  generally  used  then  as  in  recent  years,  you  could  recol- 
lect that,  couldn't  you?— A.  No,  because  I  was  not  so  intimately  connected  with 
labor  employment  as  I  have  been  since  then. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  them  being  issued  prior  to  1894,  coming  down  to  a  more 
recent  period? — ^A.  I  recall  no  particular  case,  and  therefore  I  could  not  say;  but 
my  impression  is  that  quite  a  number  were  issued  before  that. 

Q.  Before  the  Chicago  strike? — A.  I  should  say  so;  yes.  I  think  the  law  books 
will  show  they  were  issued  as  many  as  20  years  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  leader  of  organized  Tabor  who  objected  to  the  proper 
use  of  injunctions?— A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did,  but  the  question  is  as  to  what 
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is  a  proper  nse;  that  is  where  the  controversy  largely  rests.  Of  course,  I  imagine 
that  some  men  would  say  the  injunction  would  not  be  properly  used  to  keep  a 
laboring  man  off  of  my  property.  Now,  I  think  it  would  oe,  and  there  would  be 
a  difference  of  opinion. 

Q.  I  agree  witn  you  that  no  man  has  a  rk^ht  to  trespass  upon  the  property  of 
another  man,  as  a  whole;  but  do  you  believe  it  is  proper  to  en jom  men  from  walking 
along  the  public  highway  or  from  holding  meenngs  upon  their  own  property? — A. 
No,  1  don't;  unless  the  meetings  amount  to  a  riot  or  something  of  that  Kind. 

Q.  If  there  was  such  danger  present,  would  it  not  belong  to  the  proper  local 
autnorities — ^the  proper  police  authorities — to  enjoin  them  rather  than  to  the  coal 
companies? — ^A.  Oh,  yes.  If  it  was  not  a  matter  concerning  the  coal  companies,  I 
don't  know  why  they  should  interfere  at  all.  It  would  be  a  duty  of  the  police; 
but  any  person  has  a  right  to  avul  himself  of  an  injunction  if  his  property  is  being 
threatened. 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  if  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  a  strike  really 
intended  to  commit  crime— destroy  some  one's  life  or  property — that  the  injunc- 
tion would  prevent  them  from  doing^so? — ^A.  It  womd  necessarily  have  some 
deterrent  effect  upon  them. 

Q.  Would  the  punishment  be  any  greater? — ^A.  There  is  the  fear  of  the  restrain- 
ing process  of  the  courts  that  would  have  effect.  The  service  of  a  writ  would 
create  a  little  excitement  to  know  what  it  was  all  about,  and  everything  else  con- 
nected with  the  action  has  a  more  or  less  wholesome  effect  upon  everyone  because 
of  the  fear  of  the  courts. 

Q.  Is  such  excitement,  in  times  of  strikes,  not  a  bad  thing  to  stir  up  by  people 
who  love  law  and  order? — ^A.  When  I  said  excitement,  I  did  not  mean  exactly  that 
kind;  it  would  invoke  reflection.  Of  course,  I  believe  that  excitement  generally 
should  be  avoided  in  times  like  that. 

Q.  The  arguments  made  against  a  semimonthly  or  weekly  pay,  in  your  judgment, 
largely  han^  upon  the  improvident  habits  of  the  miners? — A.  No;  I  would  not  be 
understood  m  that  way;  uiat  is  a  mere  incident. 

Q.  You  have  dwelt  upon  it  at  some  length;  that  the  shortening  of  the  pay  day 
Would  double  the  dissipation,  double  the  time  lost,  and  double  the  loss  of  comforts 
to  the  family. — A.  I  say  it  has  been  so;  but  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  double 
pay  day  would  per  se  decrease  the  comforts  of  the  family.  The  mines  shut  down 
m  order  to  pay  the  men,  and  even  that  is  a  disadvantage,  and  where  It  occurs  often 
it  increases  the  davs  of  idleness  and  the  amount  of  money  wasted,  as  there  are 

fenerallv  saloons  wnere  the  miners  gp  to  trade,  and  a  good  deal  of  money  is  wasted, 
ence  a  loss  of  comforts  to  the  family. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  the  habits  of  the  miners  in  this  regard  are  better  or  worse, 
in  your  estimation,  than  the  habits  of  other  laboring  men. — A.  I  don't  think  there 
is  much  difference.  I  would  not  make  an  exception  even  of  the  laboring  man;  I 
would  take  in  the  whole  population. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  cities  where  the  men  are  paid  by  the  week,  in  some  places  paid 
semimonthlv,  do  you  find  greater  or  less  dissipation  than  in  the  mining  camps? — 
A.  I  do  not  mow  about  that.    That  might  not  be  a  fair  comparison. 

Q.  In  bther  places,  where  the  miners  are  paid  twice  a  month,  is  dissipation 
greater  than  in  Colorado? — A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  How,  then,  do  you  know  that  the  dissipation  would  be  greater  in  Colorado 
under  a  semimonthly  pay  system  than  it  is  now? — A.  Simply  because  it  is  the 
making  of  more  opportunities  to  dissipate. 

)3-  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  at  every  time  when 
miners  wanted  their  pay  day  more  frequently,  these  claims  have  always  been 
urged  by  the  employers? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact,  m  your  opinion,  that  whenever  the  pay  day  has  become  more  fre- 
quent the  morals  and  conditions  of  the  miner  have  improved? — A.  I  have  riot  had 
any  experience  along  that  line,  and  anything  I  should  say  on  that  subject  would 
be  a  mere  guess.  The  chief  objection  to  the  semimonthly  pay  day  in  Colorado  is 
on  account  of  the  increase  of  capital  required  to  run  the  business. 

Q.  Business  reasons? — A.  Yes.  You  take  any  tradesman  who  collects  his  money 
every  day,  so  far  as  his  convenience  is  concerned,  he  could  pay  every  iiiglit. 
Where  it  is  a  case  of  collecting  in  money  every  day  it  makes  no  difference,  out 
with  the  coal  companies  and  merchants  and  a  good  many  others  who  sell  their 
products  on  30  days'  time,  and  don't  get  any  returns  for  30  days,  to  be  compelled 
to  pay  semimonthly  would  require  them  to  double  their  capital,  because  they  only 
get  returns  every  30  days,  but  have  to  pay  over  to  the  employee  every  15  days. 

Q,  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  cases  where  the  coal  producers  sold  their  prod- 
uct on  60  or  90  days'  time? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  Imow,  but  it  might  exist.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  exists  or  not. 
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Q.  If  it  did  exist,  wonld  it  be  a  fair  prox)osition  to  ask  the  miner  to  wait  until 
the  expiration  of  that  60  or  90  days? — ^A.  No;  but  30  days  is  the  equivalent  of  cash 
in  the  business  of  the  country.  Thirty  days  is  taken  in  the  commercial  world  as 
eauivalent  to  cash.  There  is  another  objection  which  I  referred  to,  and  that  is 
'vmere  there  is  a  great  many  to  pay  it  doubles  the  work  to  pay  twice  a  month, 
and  every  reliable  man  can  get  80  days*  credit  at  the  stores  if  he  wants  it. 

Q.  And  he  could  not  pay  except  every  30  days.  Under  a  monthly  payment 
system  is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  man  must  sometimes  get  45  days'  credit? — A.  Tes, 
ii  he  has  no  money  when  he  first  starts  in. 

<jL  And  under  a  semimonthly  payment  system  he  must  get  80  days'  credit? — 
A.  Yes;  in  starting. 

Q.  Now,  a  stranger  going  into  a  strange  place  might  experience  some  trouble 
in  getting  credit? — A.  They  do  in  any  business,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

With  reference  to  store  orders,  company  stores,  etc. ,  I  wish  to  say  that  a  Mr. 
Boyce  made  a  trip  through  Las  Animas  County  and  through  some  of  our  mines, 
ana  came  back  and  said  there  was  a  general  condition  of  distress  existing  among 
those  miners  on  account  of  company  stores,  etc.  Now,  there  has  nkfyer  been 
any  serious  attempt,  or  any  general  attempt,  for  the  abolition  of  the  company 
stores  in  Colorado,  and  at  one  mine  at  Crested  Butte,  ^here  we  operate,  the 
miners  claimed  they  were  overcharged  by  the  merchants,  so  we  started  a  store 
there  that  is  there  to-day.  There  never  was  a  more  bald  misrepresentation  than 
has  existed  in  Colorado  against  the  company  store. 

Q.  There  has  never  been  any  legislative  investigation  on  that  subject  in  your 
State?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  result  of  legislative  investigations  in  other 
States  on  that  subject? — A.  I  do  not. 

3.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  investigations  being  held? — A.  No. 
.  Did  I  not  understand  vou  to  state  in  the  early  part  of  your  testimony  that 
the  agitators.and  leaders,  if  they  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  were  able 
to  influence  all  matters  of  strikes? — A.  I  said  as  a  general  rule  the  more  active 
members  were  able  to  influence.  I  don't  credit  It  all  to  the  leaders.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  some  labor  leaders  are  more  conservative  than  a  good  many  members 
of  the  union. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  union  they  never  succeeded  in  inaugurating  a  movement? — 
A.  They  never  have  here. 

Q.  You  stated  also  that  your  company  did  not  issue  any  scrip  to  your  miners, 
but  you  did  issue  store  orae)*s,  which  orders  will  only  be  accepted  as  money  in  a 
certain  store? — ^A.  I  believe  at  one  place  there  are  two  stores,  but  as  a  rule  there 
is  only  one. 

Q.  And  that  the  stores  paid  you  5  per  cent  for  every  dollar  which  you  deducted 
from  the  wages  of  the  miners? — A.  They  pay  5  per  cent  for  the  expense  of  the 
bookkeeping. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  this  commission  how  a  store  can  sell  in  competition  with 
others  and  pay  that  5  X)er  cent  over  and  above  the  competitor's  prices? — A.  The 
principal  reason  is  this:  Our  system  of  stores — there  are  ten  or  twelve  of  them — 
and  they  buy  a  very  large  amount  of  goods  at  a  time  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and 
elsewhere,  at  the  very  bottom  prices  for  the  whole  system  of  stores. 

Q.  Kind  of  a  store  combination  or  trust,  is  it? — A.  You  can  call  it  a  trust,  but 
that  is  what  they  do.  They  buy  by  the  carload  and  distribute  the  goods  among 
the  stores,  and  of  course  they  buy  cheaper  than  a  man  who  buys  a  less  amount. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  of  our  stores  sell  by  wholesale  to  the  neighboring  mer- 
chants in  the  same  town. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  stockholders  an  interest  in  that  store  system? — A.  A  good 
many  of  them  have. 

Q.  Nominally  controlled  and  directed  by  the  company? — A.  In  that  way,  yes; 
they  own  stock  in  them.  The  real  grievance,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  comes 
from  rival  merchants,  because  the  country  people  trade  at  these  stores  because  of 
the  variety  of  the  stock.  The  goods  are  sold  to  them  at  the  same  price  as  to  the 
employees,  and  even  if  there  are  no  other  dealers  in  the  community,  they  still  sell 
at  the  same  price  to  the  miners  and  to  everyone.  We  propose  that  the  prices 
shall  not  be  exorbitant,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  between  the 
miners  and  the  other  customers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Organized  labor  is  committed  to  the  8-hour  day,  is  it 
not? — ^A.  I  think  so,  and  regardless  of  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  the  early  part  of  your  paper  you  make  the  claim 
that  tne  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  from  what  they  are  at  present  to  8  hours 
would  be  an  injury  to  the  miners  themselves  because  of  the  fact  that  the  mines 
are  not  in  operation  except  where  there  are  orders;  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
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year  thev  can  not  nm  more  than  half  the  time;  that  this  injury  wonld  result  in 
the  employment  of  80  x)er  cent  more  men  during  the  busy  seasons' of  the  year. — 
A.  I  said  25  or  80  per  cent. 

Q.  1  wanted  to  ask  you  if  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  would  make  the 
conditions  unfavorable.  Where  could  you  draw  this  25  or  30  per  cent  from? — ^A. 
When  we  could  not  get  it  we  would  have  to  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  mine. 
That  would  be  the  otner  alternative. 

Q.  Is  it  not  eaually  true  that  in  the  mining  of  coal,  no  matter  where  it  is  mined, 
it  will  not  stana  stocking  at  the  mines,  and  that  it  remains  in  the  mines  until 
orders  are  received  for  it,  just  as  it  does  in  Colorado? — A.  I  presume  it  does  to  a 
great  extent,  ei(cept  anthracite  coal,  perhaps. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  bituminous  coal;  that  is  the  general  product,  I  believe. 
That  being  the  case,  the  disadvantages,  if  there  be  any,  in  the  8-hour  workday 
would  be  no  greater  in  this  State  than  elsewhere? — ^A.  The  mere  question  of  8  or 
10  hours*  workday  would  not  affect  the  stocking  of  coal  at  the  mines. 

Q.  Does  not  affect  it  anywhere? — ^A.  They  have  no  relation  to  each  other. 

Q.  The  question  of  stocking  the  coal  is  as  impossible  elsewhere  as  here? — ^A.  So 
far  as  I  know,  it  is. 

Q.  Under  any  system  of  workday? — ^A.  Yes. 

(J.  Bituminous  coal  can  not  be  stocked  an3rwhere,  can  it? — A.  No;  not  at  the 
mine,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  handling. 

Q.  Tou  spoke  of  the  advantage  the  Eastern  manufacturer  would  have  over  you 
in  the  iron  business  if  you  granted  an  8-hour  workday  to  the  men  engaged  in 
your  mills  here.  Are  you  aware  that  the  8-hour  workday  is  in  effect  in  the  East 
only  in  the  iron  industry? — A.  It  may  be  in  some  places.  It  is  not  in  Alabama, 
and  in  Alabama  is  the  worst  comx)etition  we  have. 

Q.  In  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  all  States  covered  by  the  amalgamated  asso- 
ciation?— A.  But  they  are  not  competitors  of  ours;  our  comx)etition  is  from  Chi- 
cago and  Alabama. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  Alabama  is  working  on  the  10-hour  workday  system? — ^A. 
I  am  sure  of  it.  That  is,  I  am  as  sure  of  that  as  I  am  of  any  other  ordinary 
thing,    I  would  not  state  it  positively. 

Q.  Are  vou  aware  that  the  coal  miners  of  the  Central  States,  who  have  all  of 
these  disadvantages  that  you  point  out,  are  working  on  the  8-hour  workday? — A. 
What  States? 

Q.  The  central  coal-producinp  States,  including  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  a  portion  of  Illinois. — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  or  not.  I 
have  no  information  on  the  subject. 

Q.  You  don't  deny  it,  do  you? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  In  your  paper,  following  after  the  short  workday,  I  believe  you  sx>oke  of  the 

Sroduction  of  Illinois. — A.  I  said  the  capacity  of  the  mine  had  to  be  increased, 
ome  of  our  stockholders  are  interested  in  the  Illinois  mines,  and  in  order  to  keep 
up  their  capacity  they  had  to  increase  their  equipment. 

Q.  How  IS  the  capacity  in  Illinois  since  the  8-hour  workday  went  into  effect? — 
A.  I  don*t  know  whether  it  has  increased  or  decreased  in  general. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  has  increased  or  decreased?— A.  No. 

Q.  When  the  employers  and  employees  meet  together— those  who  are  en^ged 
in  the  business  in  4  or  5  States — and  mutually  agree  upon  these  things,  can  it  be 
regarded  as  an  injury  to  the  company? — A.  Its  effects  would  determine  whether 
it  was  an  injury  to  the  compan^r. 

Q.  If  it  has  serious  effects  or  injurious  effects,  who  are  most  likely  to  complain 
about  it,  those  directly  interested  or  those  who  are  engaged  in  other  pursuits?— ^ 
A.  Well,  ordinarily  I  would  say  those  directly  concerned.  It  might  have  an  effect 
upon  those  who  were  not. 

(J.  Have  you  learned  of  any  action  by  the  associations  of  operators  who  stick  to 
this  8-hour  workday  in  the  Eastern  States  complaining  of  it  now? — A.  No,  because 
I  suppose  when  they  stick  to  it  the  relations  and  conditions  are  such  as  to  justify 
it,  and  it  don't  disturb  their  relations  or  conditions. 

Q.  I  don't  care  to  question  you  upon  everything  in  your  paper  upon  which  we 
differ,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  if  nearly  all  the  arguments  offered  by  you  in  your 
paper,  and  in  some  cases  additional  ones,  have  not  always  been  agamst  the  snort- 
enmg  of  the  hours  of  labor? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  have  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever,  in  your  connection  with  labor,  examined  into  the  arguments 
that  were  made  by  laborers  or  labor  leaders  for  and  against  this  movement? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  read  them  in  the  press? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  you  have  heard  these  arguments  before?— A.  Yes.  They  are  similar 
on  both  sides.  Each  side  has  said  about  all  there  is  to  say;  and  when  they  come 
to  arg^e  the  matter  again  they  have  to  repeat  to  a  great  extent. 
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• 

f  Adjonmed  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  July  15.     The  subcommission  met  at  10 

0  clock  a.  m.,*Julv  16.  Chainnaii  Bell  presided.  Examination  of  Mr.  D.  G. 
Beaman  continued.) 

(Witness.)  I  was  asked  here  yesterday  by  Mr.  Ratchford  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  screenings  proportionate  to  the  total  coal  product.  I  could  not  give 
it  except  in  a  general  way,  as  I  said,  without  a  verv  long  examination  of  the 
books.  In  a  general  way,  at  the  mines  where  the  coal  is  screened,  the  screenings 
will  run  about  40  or  50  per  cent  of  the  total  product.  This  is  from  a  casual 
examination  of  the  books,  where  the  screenings  go  into  coke. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Forty  or  50  per  cent  of  the  output  goes  into  screen- 
ings?— ^A.  Yes.  I  was  also  asked  if  I  knew  about  the  cost  of  the  production  of  coal 
in  America  being  only  about  50  "per  cent  of  the  cost  in  the  old  countries  and  why 
that  was  so.  I  find  upon  an  examination  of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  report  of  Mr.  Frederick  Abel  that  the  cpst  of  coal  is  very 
high  in  Great  Britain  and  that  the  mines  are  very  hard  to  work;  that  some  of  them 
run  under  the  ocean  for  a  great  ways,  and  that  tne  timber  for  timbering  the  mines 
is  very  high,  so  much  so  that  they  get  it  from  Norway  and  elsewhere,  and  that  it  is 
so  high  in  a  Rreat  many  cases  that  they  use  wrouf^ht  iron  for  timbering  the  mines, 
and  many  other  things  like  that,  which  greatly  mcrease  the  cost  of  production, 
none  of  which  we  have  here. 

You  are  speaking  exclusively  of  Great  Britain  in  this  respect? — A.  Yes. 
How  about  the  other  coal-producing  countries — Belgium,  France,  and  oth- 
ers?— A.  •That  I  could  not  answer. 

Q.  Where  it  is  sold  cheaper  than  it  is  in  England? — ^A.  That  I  could  not  answer. 
There  may  be  other  elements  that  come  in  there  also,  but  1  don't  know  what  they 
are,  as  I  did  not  have  time  to  find  any  statement  that  bore  on  these  questions  in 
that  respect. 

Q.  Have  you  satisfied  yourself  in  ^our  examination  that  coal  is  actually  half 
again  as  cheap  at  the  mines  here  as  it  is  in  those  countries? — ^A.  No;  I  could  not 
find  anything  that  bore  upon  the  relative  prices. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  per  ton? — A.  I  say  I  could  not  find  any  statement  as  to  the 
relative  cost  or  price  or  coal,  but  from  the  cost  of  production  as  given  I  should 
say  it  would  be  higher  there.    Just  how  much  higher,  I  don't  know. 

CJ.  Now,  before  you  pass  the  subject  of  screens,  you  say  40  or  50  per  cent  passes 
through;  what  does  the  miner  receive  for  that  which  passes  through? — A.  If  it  is 
weighed  at  the  top  he  receives  just  the  same  as  if  there  was  no  screen;  just  as  for 
run  of  mine.  If  the  lump  coal  is  weighed  on  the  track  scales  after  screening, 
then  he  receives  a  proportionate  price  per  ton  larger  than  if  weighed  on  top,  so 
that  hegets  the  same  for  all  that  is  mined. 

Q.  Where  the  miner  is  paid  for  screened  coal,  is  the  coal  ever  weighed  on  the 
top? — A.  Well,  it  might  be  in  some  instances  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of 
coal  that  went  into  coke,  but  as  a  rule  I  think  it  is  not. 

Q.  The  screening  is  the  measure  that  is  weighed? — A.  The  lump  coal  is  the 
measure  that  is  weighed. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  entire  product  is  mined  upon  the  run-of-mine 
basis?— A.  Thut  is  what  I  said  I  could  not  tell  you  without  an  entire  examination 
of  the  books. 

Q.  I  believe  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that  your  whole  run  of  coal  was 
mined  on  the  run-of-mine  basis? — A.  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  The  question  that  I  would  like  answered  is  this.  What  does  the  miner 
receive  for  the  proportion  of  coal — for  the  40  or  50  per  cent  that  passes  through 
•the  screen? — A.  Well,  that  depends  upon  how  you  regard  it.  He  is  paid,  as  I  said, 
for  the  lump  coal  in  this  case,  but  the  price  that  he  is  paid 

Q.  (Interrupting. )  Is  he  paid  anything  for  that  which  passes  through  the  screen 
in  this  case? — A.  Practically  he  is.  but  theoretically  he  is  not. 

Q.  Please  explain  that. — A.  If  tne  miner  has  his  coal  weighed  on  top,  it  includes 
botn  the  fine  and  coarse  coal.  We  will  say  that  he  is  receiving  so  many  cents  per 
ton.  If  40  to  50  per  cent  goes  through  the  screen,  goes  out,  and  he  receives  his 
pay  on  the  lump  coal  that  goes  into  the  car,  he  would  receive  double  the  price;  so 
that  he  would  get  the  same  price  for  his  work  as  he  would  if  the  coal  were 
weighed  on  top  before  screening.    His  wa^es  are  the  same  in  either  case.    So  that 

1  say  in  the  last  instance,  where  the  coal  is  screened  and  the  lump  coal  weighed 
ux)on  the  track  scales,  while  he  is  not  theoretically  paid  for  the  screened  coal, 
practically  he  is  in  the  enhanced  price  paid  him  for  the  lump  coal. 

Q.  Have  you  any  case  in  which  70  cents  per  ton  is  paid  for  run-of-mine  coal?— 
A.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  detail  of  prices  for  mining  to  answer 
that  Question. 

Q.  but  the  difference  in  price  between  the  screened  and  unscreened  coal  is  pro- 
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Sortionate  to  the  amomit  of  fine  coal  in  each  wagon,  ia  it? — ^A.  Yes.  It  makes  no 
ifference  to  the  miner  whether  his  coal  is  weighed  on  top  or  on  the  track  scales, 
the  difference  being  made  up  in  the  enhanced  price  that  is  paid  for  the  lump  coal. 
Q.  Bnt  yon  can  not  state  the  proportionate  amount  of  screened  coal  mined  bv 
yonr  company,  as  compared  with  the  unscreened? — ^A.  No;  not  as  to  the  total  prod- 
net.  At  a  great  many  mines  we  do  not  screen  at  all,  and  part  of  it  we  screen, 
owing  to  the  demand  for  coke. 

Q.  18  it  your  custom  to  furnish  screened  coal  and  unscreened  coal  from  the  same 
mine? — A.  Sometimes;  yes. 

Q.  Is  the  miner  aware  when  he  loads  his  wagon  whether  or  not  that  wagon  will 
be  passed  over  the  screen?— A.  I  suppose  he  is,  because  these  changes  would  not 
be  made  on  single  cars  or  on  the  day's  run,  but  would  run  in  one  way  perhaps  for 
weeks  or  months.  I  think  probably,  on  reflection,  that  the  general  rule  is,  on 
screened  coal,  to  pay  the  miner  on  the  top  weight  where  the  screenings  go  into 
coke. 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  time  made  any  permanent  changes  from  the  unscreened 
system,  run-of -mines  sytem,  to  the  screened  system,  at  any  of  your  mines?— A.  I 
think  not.  The  screen  system  prevails  at  the  coking  coal  mines,  and  at  the  mines 
that  do  not  produce  coking  coal  screening  is  not  usually  done. 

Q.  How  many  different  classes  of  coal  have  you  where  you  screen  it? — ^A.  That 
depends  somewhat  on  the  demand.  Sometimes  there  is  a  demand  for  what  we 
call  nut  coal,  which  we  make  by  screening;  but  it  is  usually  a  very  light  and 
nominal  demand. 

Q.  But  the  demand  can  not  be  satisfied  unless  there  are  screens  to  make  it  into 
nut  coal? — A.  Yes. 

Have  the  lump  coal? — A.  Yes. 
Do  you  make  any  pea  coal? — A.  Yes;  sometimes. 
Slack?— A.  Yes. 
Any  other  grade? — A.  No. 

Do  you  secure  a  normal  amount  for  the  different  grades? — ^A.  It  will  run 
from  nothing  to  a  dollar  a  ton. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  coal  for  nothing?— A.  Where  it  is  not  used  for  coking  it  is  wasted. 
Some  of  it  we  use  in  coking. 
Q.  Has  the  slack  coal  any  market  in  Colorado?— A.  No. 

I  said  yesterday,  I  believe,  that  we  had  no  wage  strikes.  I  meant  by  that,  no 
general  strike  of  the  miners  themselves.  We  had  2  strikes  by  drivers  for  some 
nominal  cause;  they  might  be  denominated  as  strikes,  but  they  did  not  extend  to 
the  system  at  all;  it  was  only  among  the  drivers. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  yesterday  that  you  care  to  change  or  modify  in  any 
way?  if  so,  you  are  privileged  to  do  so. — A.  That  is  all  that  I  know  of  now.  I 
have  forgotten  now  whether  I  said  yesterday  that  our  wages  are  higher  than  those 
paid  in  Kansas  for  those  who  work  by  the  day.  In  Kansas  they  are  $2,  and  ours 
are  $2.60,  so  that  we  pay  more  than  they  do. 

The  average  wage  for  day  labor  is  $2.60  by  your  company? — A.  Yes. 
For  miners? — A.  No;  for  what  we  call  day  men. 

Men  working  on  the  outside  of  the  mines? — ^A.  Yes;  outside  of  the  mines. 
What  is  the  average  wage  of  the  miners?— A.  That,  I  told  you  yesterday,  I 
could  not  g^ve  without  a  very  exhaustive  examination  of  the  books.  I  can  give 
you  the  lowest  and  the  highest,  but  the  average  I  can  not  give.  The  lowest  and 
highest  as  selected  from  the  books  yesterday  gives  $1.50  as  the  lowest  and  $8.25  as 
the  highest  paid  for  day  men.    At  the  steel  works  it  runs  from  $1.40  to  $5.28. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  that  connection — in  reference  to  the  average  wages  of 
men — what  figures  did  you  give?— A.  I  did  not  give  the  average.  The  highest  and 
lowest  at  the  mines  is  $1 .50  and  $3.25. 

Q.  Which  of  those  figures  approaches  the  average  wages  more  closely? — A. 
Well,  the  highest  would. 

Q.  The  highest? — A.  Yea;  because  the  lowest  men  are  cleaners-up:  they  are  the 
cheapest  men  around  the  mine;  the  men  that  wheel  dirt,  etc.  Mr.  Coates  said 
that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  was  charging  unreasonable  rents,  and 
while  I  said  I  could  not  give  the  figures  exactly  'without  examining  the  books,  I 
will  say  that  we  have  had  no  complaint  about  the  rents.  The  rents  are  fixed  upon 
a  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  building.  What  that  per  cent  is  I  don't  know,  but  it 
is  reasonable  and  has  never  been  the  subject  of  any  complaint.  Now,  he  also  said 
the  blacklist  prevailed.  I  know  of  no  blacklists  among  employers  in  Colorado  at 
all.  No  such  thing  comes  to  us.  There  was  also  something  said  about  number  of 
strikes.  In  the  labor  commissioner's  report  for  Colorado  for  1881  to  1888,  it  is 
stated  that  there  were  53  successful  strixes  and  66  unsuccessful  ones  among  the 
trades,  not  including  other  States  and  not  including  coal  mines.    As  to  our  having 
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ever  exacted  any  agreement  or  made  any  contract  with  any  man  that  came  in 
from  another  State,  not  to  join  a  anion,  we  never  did  any  snch  thing.  We  have 
never  exacted  anything  from  any  employee  with  reference  to  a  union  or  with 
reference  to  his  nnion  relations  whatever;  nor  do  we  require  men  to  be  insured; 
we  make  no  deductions  for  insurance  and  do  not  make  any  exactions  in  that 
respect. 

Now,  I  said  we  were  able  to  keep  up  our  mining  price  of  1898,  and  there  was 
some  question  asked  as  to  how  we  aid  it.  In  1893  we  paid  a  dividend  of  1^  cents  on 
common  stock,  and  we  never  have  paid  a  dividend  on  the  common  stock  since 
then.  We  have  paid  since  the  organization  of  the  company  seven  years  ago 
practically  three  oividendH  on  the  preferred  stock  (which  is  only  $2,000,000),  and 
these  are  all  the  dividends  we  have  paid  since  the  time  of  the  organization,  so  that 
the  stockholders  have  gotten  practically  nothing  out  of  the  business. 

Q.  Did^younot  state  yesterday  that  if  it  were  not  for  your  organization  you 
would  not  have  been  able  to  keep  up  mining  prices  since  1893? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  It  was  the  only  reason? — A.  At  that  time  we  had  to  borrow  large  sums  of 
money  to  keep  things  going. 

Q.  The  question  was  asked  you  as  to  how  these  coal  operators  who  were  doing 
business  independently  were  able  to  maintain  prices,  ana  the  report  is  not  clear 
on  that? — ^A.  Well,  1  will  tell  you.  My  statement,  as  I  remember  it,  was  that 
there  were  very  few  independent  coal  companies  operating  at  that  time;  the  prin- 
cipal one  was  the  Victor  Company,  at  Trinidad.  Mv  impression  is  that  there  was 
another  company  that  did  run  through  the  panic.  Now,  as  to  our  shutting  down 
mines  on  account  of  the  consolidation,  as  Mr.  Smith  stated,  according  to  his 
reported  testimony:  There  were  no  mines  closed  or  shut  down  as  a  result  of  the 
consolidation. 

If  I  was  understood  yesterday  as  saying  that  our  scrip  was  discounted,  that  the 
scrip  on  any  store  or  any  store  order  was  discounted,  as  reported  in  one  of  the 
papers,  I  did  not  say  it.  I  said  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  iron  Company  got  a 
I)er  cent  from  these  stores  for  doing  this  business^  but  it  costs  the  miners  and 
employees  nothing. 


Denver,  Colo.,  J^dy  15,  2899. 
TSSTIMOHY  OF  MR.  EDGAE  L.  HEWHOUSE. 

Manager  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

At  the  morning  session  of  the  subcommission  on  mining,  at  Denver,  Colo.,  July 
15, 1899,  Hon.  John  C.  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  Edgar  L.  Newhouse,  being  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

(By  Representative  Bell.  )  What  is  your  business?— -A.  Smelting. 
Wnere  is  your  office?— A.  Denver,  Colo. 

With  what  plant  are  you  connected? — A.  The  Philadelphia  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company,  at  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Q.  Wnat  position  do  you  occupy  relative  to  that  plant? — A.  Manager. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  operating? — A.  1  am  unable  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion.   I  was  connected  with  the  company  in  1890.    I  think  it  was  organized  2  or 
8  years  previous  to  that. 
Q.  Has  it  run  continuously  since  that  time? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  quantity  of  ore  can  you  handle?    You  can  run  how  much  in  24 

hours? — A.  That  depends  upon  the  amount  of  ore  we  receive,  in  a  large  measure. 

Generally  speaking,  we  aim  to  smelt  from  20,000  to  23,000  tons  of  ore  per  month. 

Q.  What  force  of  laborers  does  it  require  to  operate  your  plant? — A.  We  have 

now  about  eleven  hundred  and  some  odd  men,  I  think;  I  have  not  the  figures. 

Q.  Do  you  run  now  to  your  full  capacity? — ^A.  In  all  departments  but  the  cop- 
per department. 

The  copper  department,  I  understand  you  to  say,  is  idle? — ^A.  Yes. 
What  is  the  cause? — A.  Lack  of  sufficient  material  to  run  it  with. 
How  many  hours  per  day  do  your  employees  work  at  this  time? — A.  Eight 
hours. 

Q.  What  did  they  work  prior  to  the  15th  day  of  June  last?--A.  From  9  to  12 
hours,  depending  upon  the  various  occupations  of  the  men. 
Q.  The  change  is  brought  about  by  a  recent  act  of  the  legislature? — A.  Yes. 
O.  Have  you  had  sufacient  experience  under  the  shorter-hour  programme  to 
make  a  comparison? — A.  We  have  not. 
Q.  "What  IS  your  impression  from  the  experience  you  have  had  for  the  last  30 
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days  that  yon  have  run  on  the  shorter-hour  plan?    How  will  it  affect  the  produc- 
tion of  your  plant? — A.  The  production  will  not  be  changed. 

Q.  How  wiU  it  affect  the  ezx)ense  of  operating?— A.  It  will  very  materially 
increase  them;  how  much  1  don't  know  yet. 

Q.  Is  the  smelter  work  operated  in  such  a  manner  that  a  man  can  do  an  in- 
creased amount  of  work  generally  in  the  8-hour  day,  or  can  he  only  do  so  much 
an  hour? — A.  Just  about  the  same  per  hour  as  formerly.  It  would  necessarily 
increase  the  expenses  in  propoition  to  the  decrease  of  hours.  The  operating 
expenses  are  na^rally  influenced  by  the  question  of  hours  of  labor. 

Q.  Have  you  increased  the  expense  of  reducing  ores  by  reason  of  this  increase 
in  the  cost  of  operating? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  That  would  be  necessary?— A.  It  would  be  the  natural  consequence. 

Q.  How  wUl  that  affect  the  industry  of  the  State?— A.  That  is  very  hard  to 
tell. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  will  make  the  cost  of  mining  more? — ^A.  No;  I  should  not 
say  necessarily  so.  If  treatment  charges  be  increased  on  certain  classes  of  ore,  it 
shuts  off  production  anyhow;  consequently  I  don't  believe  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Philadelphia  smelter  or  any  other  smelter  in  the  State  to  raise  treatment 
charges  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  smelting  induced  by  the  8-hour  law 
to  the  producer  of  low-grade  ore. 

Q.  Then  your  increase,  if  any,  would  be  on  that  character  of  ores  that  could 
bear  the  burden  best? — A.  It  is  based  on  the  question  of  supply  and  demand 
entirely. 

Q.  What  labor  do  you  use  generally,  organized  or  unorganized? — A.  We 
don't  ask  any  questions  on  the  subject.  There  is  no  discrimination;  absolutely 
none.  . 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  securing  nelp?— A.  We  have  been  able  to 
obtain  all  the  labor  we  wished  for.  We  adopted  the  8-hour  basis  on  the  15th  day 
of  June,  I  think. 

Q.  You  began,  then,  before  the  law  went  into  effect? — A.  No;  on  the  day  it  went 
into  effect. 

Q.  The  law  went  into  effect  on  the  15th? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  My  impression 
is  that  we  posted  a  notice  of  the  scale  of  wages  on  Monday  morning,  whatever 
that  day  was. 

Q.  How  is  the  smelter  industry  in  the  State,  prosperous  or  otherwise? — ^A.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  that  the  smelters  are  making  a  profit. 

Q.  Your  concern  has  some  other  plants,  has  it  not?— A.  Not  in  Colorado. 

Q.  Where  are  your  plants  outside  of  Colorado?— A.  At  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J., 
and  at  Aguas  Cahentes,  Old  Mexico.  We  have  two  plants  in  Old  Mexico;  one 
at  Monterey. 

Q.  Do  these  outside  plants  enable  you  to  more  successfully  operate  your  local 
plant? — A.  No;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  aside  from  the  plant  at  Perth 
Amboy. 

Q.  I  didn't  know  but  what  they  would  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  fluxes? — ^A. 
That  is  ancient  history.  At  one  time  we  used  to  bring  in  lots  of  ore  from 
Mexico,  but  since  the  installation  of  the  smelters  in  Mexico  very  little  ore  is 
brought  in. 

You  use  lead  in  fluxing? — A.  Lead  and  copper. 
Do  you  secure  sufficient  from  Utah? — A.  Plenty. 

Where  is  your  chief  base  of  supply?— A.  Silver  King  and  Anchor  mines, 
Park  City,  Utah. 

Q.  You  don't  use  any  from  Idaho,  then? — A.  Yes;  I  think  we  used  7,000  or 
8,000  tons  of  Idaho  ores  in  1898. 

Q.  Then  you  have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  lead  to  flux  your  ores 
up  to  this  time? — ^A.  No  difficulty.  With  the  mcrease  price  of  lead  has  come  an 
increased  production  of  lead  ores  in  the  State  of  Coloraoo  and  elsewhere. 

Q.  Have  you  had  the  same  line  of  employees  during  the  last  9  years,  generally 
speaking? — A.  I  think  no  change. 

Q.  Are  your  men  old  employees  of  the  concern? — A.  As  we  increase  the  plants 
we  get  new  men.    We  have  been  increasing  the  plant  from  1886. 

Q.  What  is  the  habit  of  your  men;  are  they  inclined  to  save  their  earnings  and 
buud  homes  near  the  works  and  become  practically  a  part  of  the  institution,  or 
otherwise? — ^A.  I  should  say  otherwise. 

Q.  They  usually  spend  their  money  freely,  do  they? — A.  The  foreign  element, 
as  a  usual  thing,  save  their  money  and  send  a  portion  of  it  back  to  the  country 
from  which  they  came  for  the  support  of  their  people  there.  The  American  ele- 
ment, as  a  rule,  either  takes  care  of  his  family  or  spends  his  money  in  the  saloons. 

Q.  And  there  is  not  much  home  building  around  your  works? — ^A.  Our  works 
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are  located  some  distance  from  the  city  of  Pueblo,  and  we  have  aronnd  the  works 
quite  a  number  of  houses  and  two  or  three  large  boarding  houses.  A  large  num- 
ber of  our  men,  a  large  percentage  of  them,  are  single  men  and  board  at  the 
boarding  houses. 

Q.  Then  you  furnish  houses? — A.  No;  we  have  no  houses  at  all  of  our  own. 
That  is  an  independent  enterprise  entirely. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  your  employees,  so  far  as  you  can  estimate,  are 
native  Americans? — A.  I  have  no  idea.    1  never  inquired. 

Q.  You  could  not  approximate  as  to  the  foreign  element? — ^A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  You  have  some? — A.  Quite  a  number.  Around  the  blast  furnaces,  generally 
speaking,  are  Americans — men  bom  in  this  country;  around  the  roasting  depart- 
ment we  have  Austrians,  Italians,  and  a  very  tew  Americans. 

Q.  Do  the  foreigners  stand  the  heat  better  than  the  Ainericaiis?— A.  They  seem 
to  be  better  adapted  for  that  class  of  work. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  colored  labor  to  any  extent? — ^A.  We  are  not  trying  it  very 
much,  and  what  we  have  tried  we  don't  like  particularly. 

Q.  What  is  the  objection?— A.  A  lack  of  ability  for  continuous  wotk. 

Q.  Have  you  had  what  is  known  in  the  country  generally  as  the  store-order 
system  in  connection  with  your  plants? — A.  There  is  a  store  in  the  town  of  Besse- 
mer which  we  protect;  that  is,  they  notify  us  at"  the  end  of  the  month  how  much 
each  employee  has  bought  at  the  store,  and  that  amount  is  deducted  from  the  pay 
roll  of  the  men.  They  O.  E.  the  bills;  that  is,  as  to  the  amount  due,  and  then  it 
is  deducted  from  their  wages. 

Q.  Have  you  any  specific  arrangement  with  the  store  other  than  your  protec- 
tion?— A.  Nothing  further. 

Q.  Have  the  members  of  your  aompany  any  stock  in  the  store? — ^A.  None  what- 
ever. 

Q.  Do  you  get  a  percentage  from  the  store  for  keeping  the  books  or  anything 
of  that  kind? — A.  Nothing  further  than  paying  the  clerk,  I  think,  who  takes  care 
of  the  deductions,  a  certain  amount  each  month  for  taking  care  of  the  matter. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  profit  realized  out  of  the  store,  no  profit  to  the  members  of 
your  company? — A.  No,  the  company  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  store. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What,  in  your  opinion,  do  the  men  pay  to  the  clerk 
for  his  work?  What  percentage  of  the  whole  deduction  is  paid  the  clerk? — ^A.  It 
is  merely  a  nominal  amount,  $20  or  $25  per  month. 

Q.  Does  that  amount  to  3  or  5  per  cent? — A.  It  would  probably  be  only  a  part 
of  1  per  cent.  It  is  simply  a  nominal  sum  for  the  clerk  to  make  the  proper  deduc- 
tions and  keep  the  money  for  the  merchants. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  5  per  cent  was  too  much  to  charge,  in  a  situation 
of  that  kind,  for  making  these  collections? — A.  I  have  not  given  the  matter  any 
thought  and  I  should  not  like  to  say.  I  don't  know  the  merchants,  or  the  profit 
of  the  store  to  them  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  Mr.  Ratchford  means  is,  if  the  store  should 
pay  5  per  cent  for  the  work  of  making  the  deductions  and  doing  the  bookkeeping, 
would  that  be  excessive?— A.  Yes,  altogether  too  much. 

Q.  Would  that  be  too  much  for  the  bookkeeping? — A.  Yes,  I  think  it  would.   . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  do  the  wages  at  present  compare  with  the 
wages  paid  when  you  first  became  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and 
Refinin|j  Company?— A.  The  wages  we  are  now  paying  are  higher  than  we  have 
ever  paid  at  the  Philadelphia  smelter. 

Q.  How  is  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  now  as  compared  with  the  time 
you  began  in  the  Philadelpma  smelter?— A.  The  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  has 
varied  so  much  in  the  last  few  years  that  it  is  nard  to  say.  In  1893  it  was  one 
thing  and  in  1890  it  was  another.  In  1890  we  had  good  times  and  in  1898  we  did 
not  have  such  good  times. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  employee  generally  can  take  his  wages  to-day  and  buy 
more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  a  dollar  than  he  could  9  years  ago? — A.  I  don*t 
believe  he  could  do  any  more  to-day  than  he  could  in  1890.  That  was  a  particu- 
larly good  year.  I  should  say  that  he  could  not  buy  as  much  to-day  with  a  dollar 
as  he  could  3  years  ago.  Everj'thing  has  gone  up — the  cost  of  livmg  and  every- 
thing else.  ' 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  relative  social  condition  of  your  employees 
now  and  when  you  became  connected  with  the  institution? — A.  I  can  not  see  any 
change. 

Q.  Is  the  inclination  to  improve  or  retrograde?  The  general  workingman,  I 
mean.  Is  he  inclined  to  save  his  money  better  or  spend  it  more  freely? — ^A.  I  can 
not  s(»e  any  change. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  any  of  the  influiences  of  organized  labor  in  your  plant? — 
A.  I  don't  quite  understand  that  question. 
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Jj.  I  tinderstand  from  yonr  former  testimony  that  yon  have  not  observed  any 
uences  of  organized  labor  in  yonr  plant  becanse  yon  have  taken  no  notice  of 
it?— A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  dont  know  whether  yonr  employees  are  organized  or  nnorganized? — 
A;  There  is  a  certain  class  of  organized  labor  we  have  encouraged,  more  particu- 
larly the  masons.    We  employ  qnite  a  number  in  our  works  continuously. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  encourasing  or^nized  labor  in  the  masons?— A.  We 
have  seen  demonstrated  in  the  past  tnat  the  oest  workers  in  this  State  are  mem- 
bers of  the  unions,  and  as  we  want  to  obtain  the  best  we  go  to  the  unions  and  ask 
them  to  furnish  us  with  men  for  certain  kinds  of  work  as  it  comes  up. 

S.  Then  you  are  a  jiatron  of  the  union?— A.  Of  the  masons'  union. 
.  Now  have  you  observed  a  like  condition  among  mechanics,  or  have  you  not 
investigated  that? — A.  No;  the  onl^  union,  as  I  say,  that  I  have  tmown,  and  which 
we  prefer  to  deal  with  absolutely  m  the  employment  of  our  men,  is  the  masons' 
union. 

Q.  Then  is  it  your  idea  that  unions  are  founded  upon  the  principles  of  effi- 
ciency?—A.  The  Qiasons'  union,  yes.    The  others  I  am  not  familiar  with. 
■  Q.  Then  I  suppose  the  logical  conclusion  would  exist  as  to  any  other  union, 
based  upon  like  principles,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  employee  as  well 
as  to  the  employer? — A.  On  like  principles,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  import  help  from  other  States,  in  the  Pueblo 
plant?— A.  Never. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  it  in  your  Meidcan  plants;  do  you  import  labor  there? — 
A.  We  have  imported  labor  there. 

Q.  What  kind  of  labor  did  you  import  into  Meidco? — A.  Italian. 

O.  Is  he  better  than  the  nauve  Mexican? — A.  We  have  stopped  the  use  of  the 
Italian.  We  don't  find  him  satisfactory.  We  have  stopped  importing  Italian 
labor  into  Mexico. 

Where  did  yon  import  from? — ^A.  New  York. 
You  use  the  Mexican  labor? — ^A.  Yes. 

And  it  is  preferable  to  the  Italian? — ^A.  We  have  found  it  so.    That  is,  taking 
all  things  into  consideration. 

Do  you  employ  any  children? — A,  No. 
Do  your  men  work  6  days  in  the  week? — A.  Seven  days. 
Sundays  also?— A.  Yes.    We  stop  the  work  all  we  can  on  Sunday,  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  furnaces  we  continue  right  along  because  we  can  not  stop  them;  out 
the  smelting  of  bullion,  etc.,  and  various  construction  work  is  sAl  stopped  on 
Sunday  to  give  the  men  a  chance  to  rest. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  for  the  relief  of  the  roasting  men;  do  they  work  7  days 
per  week  throughout  the  year,  or  do  they  have  a  relief?— A.  They  work  7  days 
per  week  right  ^ong,  but  I  could  not  say  that  they  work  right  through  the  year, 
because  when  men  can  work  in  that  way  they  will  work  until  they  fail,  and  then 
they  need  a  rest  and  they  will  take  a  rest  for  a  week  or  two  and  then  come  back 
again. 

Q.  Outside  of  that  your  men  generally  work  right  along? — A.  Outside  of  the 
natural  rest  that  men  have  to  take,  they  work  right  along. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  shorter  work  day  being  advocated  here, 
of  8  hours? — A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  any  other  plant  except  the  Philadelphia 
smelter.  We  are  peculiarly  located.  If  a  man  works  12  hours  per  day  with 
us  he  has  to  come  from  town,  Pueblo  or  Bessemer,  to  the  works;  he  has  to  get 
up  in  the  morning  at  5  o'clock  and  goes  home  at  ni^ht  ready  for  his  dinner  at 
7,  he  is  practically  14  hours  away  from  home  from  the  time  he  starts  out  from 
his  house  after  breakfast  until  he  reaches  home  for  supper;  we  think  that  is  too 
long  and  we  are  glad  of  the  change,  and  to  work  the  8  hour  shifts  where  we  have 
been  working  the  12  hours. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment,  from  your  standpoint  as  an  employer,  that  8  hours  is  a 
reasonable  time  for  labor  of  that  kind?— A.  Twelve  hours'  labor  at  a  smelter  is 
a  misleading  term.  The  man  employed  at  the  furnace  will  attend  to  his  work 
and  sit  down  and  wait  until  it  has  to  be  attended  to  again.  Twelve  hours  on  duty 
would  express  it  better.  Six  hours  of  labor  would  comprehend  the  full  amount 
of  labor  on  any  12-hour  shift,  and  is  all  that  any  man  can  stand,  I  think,  for  1 
d'ly's  work. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  work  was  continuous  in  these  arduous  vocations  there,  6  hours 
would  be  enough? — ^A.  Or  8  hours,  if  he  were  working  continuously;  but  that  is 
an  impossible  proposition,  for  he  could  not  do  it;  it  is  not  human  nature. 

Q.  How  about  your  other  men? — ^A.  The  other  men  should  work  10  hours,  and 
each  would  prefer,  I  believe,  to  work  10  hours  a  day. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  Because  their  work  is  not  one-half  so  hard  as  that  of  the  other 
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men,  and  becatiBe  they  would  get  larger  pay  for  the  10  hours'  work  than  for  the  8 
hours. 

O.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  with  the  shortening  of  the  hours  there  must  be 
a  shortening  of  the  wage? — A.  Yes;  that  is  a  necessity. 

Q.  What  IB  the  condition  of  smelting,  as  to  improved  methods;  are  the  methods 
improved  very  generally? — ^A.  Yes;  there  has  bc^n  a  vast  improvement  in  the  last 
year. 

Q.  Has  that  improvement  a  tendency  to  increase  or  decrease  the  number  of 
workmen? — A.  The  improvement  has  been  largely  metallurgical,  and  mechanical 
roasters  have  been  largely  introduced  into  the  smelters,  which  have  naturally 
taken  the  place  of  labor. 

S.  If  the  recent  machinery  has  had  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  labor,  has  it  not 
a  tendency  to  put  more  men  in  the  mines  to  produce  ore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  improvements  have  been  a  benefit  on  the  whole  and 
have  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  emplovmeut  of  more  labor,  or  to  take  employ > 
ment  from  labor? — ^A.  Generally  throughout  the  State  to  employ  more  labor.  I 
can  give  you  an  idea:  When  the  first  carload  of  Cripplecreek  ore  was  taken  out 
the  treatment  charge  on  that  ore  was,  I  believe,  $14  per  ton.  For  the  past  year 
the  smelters  have  been  taking  Cripplecreek  ore  as  low  as  $6.50  pcir  ton  for  treat- 
ment charge. 

Q.  That  would  naturally  increase  the  production  and  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  mining  and  handling  the  ore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  insure  your  men? — A.  We  do. 

Q.  Have  you  a  system  by  which  you  tax  the  men  for  the  price  of  the  insurance? — 
A.  We  do. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  giving  the  commission  your  system  and  its  work- 
ings?— A.  That  is  a  matter  that  Mr.  Guggenheim  attends  to  himself  entirely,  and 
I  am  really  not  familiar  with'it. 

O.  Do  the  men  raise  any  objection? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  How  much  does  the  insurance  cost? — A.  I  believe  there  is  a  small  amount 
per  month;  65  cents  i)er  month,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  And  what  insurance  does  that  buy? — ^A.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  05  cents 
or  $lper  month.  As  I  said,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  business.  It  is  done  by 
Mr.  Guggenheim.  It  is  either  05  cents  or  $1,  but  I  don't  know  what  insurance 
comes  with  it.  When  the  men  are  sick  we  take  care  of  them.  When  an  accident 
occurs  the  benefit  members  have  certstin  premiums  for  their  families. 

Q.  Do  the  men  acquiesce  in  that? — A.  We  have  had  no  complaints. 

y.  Have  you  any  hospitals? — A.  We  use  the  Sisters  hospital  in  Pueblo. 
Do  the  men  contribute  to  that? — A.  Yes. 

Is  it  taken  out  of  their  wages  monthly? — A.  Yes;  so  much  a  month. 
Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  contribution? — A.  Sixty-five  cents  for  the 
hospital  dues. 


Q.  Is  it  acquiesced  in? — A.  We  have  had  no  complaint. 


What  is  your  judgment  as  to  these  precautions;  are  they  generally  beneficial 
to  the  men? — A.  Undoubtedly.  The  men  would  not  continue  under  the  condi- 
tions without  they  had  a  doctor  to  look  after  them. 

Q.  You  have  a  company  doctor  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  the  men  on  call? — A. 
Yes,  and  their  families. 

Q.  Now,  do  the  men  feel  favorable  toward  this  general  system? — A.  I  think  they 
do.    There  has  been  no  complaint. 

Q.  What  is  the  tendency  of  your  men,  so  far  as  you  know,  toward  schooling  their 
children;  are  they  inclined  to  send  them  to  school  and  to  better  the  social  condi- 
tion of  their  families  and  build  uj)  their  physical  condition? — A.  As  I  have  said,  a 
large  proportion  of  our  men  are  single.  I  don't  think  it  cuts  very  much  figure 
with  our  men  down  there  as  to  whether  they  send  them  to  school  or  not. 
Have  you  schoolhouses  near  the  works? — A.  Yes. 
Is  school  kept  there? — A.  Yes. 

Are  there  any  libraries  connected  with  your  works  in  any  way? — A.  No. 
Have  the  men  any  library  accessible  to  them? — A.  None  but  the  city  library. 
You  don't  know  whether  they  have  a  union  that  keeps  up  a  library? — ^A.  I 
do  iiot. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  by  your  smelter 
comjiany  in  Colorado? — A.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $1,125,000. 

Q.  Is  that  represented  by  machinery  largely,  and  improvements,  and  machinery 
for  smelting  ores? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  made  up  somewhat  by  what  is  known  generally  as  watered  stock? — 
A.  We  have  no  watered  stock. 
Q.  It  is  an  individual  affair?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  it  incorporated?— A.  It  is  incorporated.  There  is  a  stock  company,  based 
on  the  capital  invested  in  the  operation  of  the  plant.  The  capital  invested  is  so 
much  larger  than  the  capital  stock  that  there  is  no  question  of  watered  stock.  A 
million  and  a  Quarter  covers  very  nearly  the  cost  of  construction,  without  the 
carrying  capital  at  all. 

Q.  It  requires  quite  as  much  capital  to  carry  on  the  business  as  to  build  the 
plant?— A.  Yes,  and  a  good  deal  more. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  general  condition  of  business  in  Colorado  suffi- 
ciently to  draw  a  comparison  between  smelting  of  ores  and  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness; that  is,  as  to  the  productive  capacity  and  the  profits? — ^A.  I  take  it  that  the 
operation  of  the  smelters  is  a  very  good  indication  as  to  the  good  or  bad  times  In 
the  State  of  Colorado.  When  the  smelters  are  running  fully  it  shows  that  the 
mines  are  producing;  and  when  the  mines  are  producing  the  railroads  are  carry- 
ing the  production;  when  the  mines  are  producing  the  men  have  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink  and  to  clothe  themselves  with;  so  that  when  you  see  the  smelters  of 
the  State  ruuniuK  to  their  very  fullest  capacity  the  State  itself  should  be  in  a 
very  healthy  condition. 

Q.  Very  few  smelters  are  running  now  outside  of  yours? — ^A.  Very  few,  unfortu- 
nately. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  how  the  causes  that  shut  down'  most  of  the  smelters  in  the 
State  missed  your  plant  or  failed  to  close  it  also? — ^A.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Philadelphia  smelter  should  not  continue  to  run  continuously.  As  to  the  opera- 
tion of  tne  other  plants  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  reason  or  general  reason  preventing  the  other 
smelters  from  running? — A.  Wo. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  legislation  that  would  necessarily  cripple  the  smelting 
industry,  in  your  judgment? — A.  A  smelter  is  simply  a  middleman.  He  takes 
the  ores  from  many  mines  and  handles  many  products.  He  charges  a  certain 
amount  for  treatment,  based  upon  the  general  cnaracter  of  the  ore.  If  a  smelter 
should  increase  his  treatment  charges  so  as  to  close  down  a  large  proportion  of 
the  mines  of  the  State,  in  order  to  make  a  profit  on  his  investment,  it  would  work 
a  great  hardship  on  the  State.  As  I  understand  it,  the  smelters  can  not  afiford  to 
increase  their  wages  so  materially  as  to  change  from  12  hours  to  8.  hours  a  day — 
which  would  mean  a  one-half  higher  pay  roll — without  crippling  the  whole 
mining  industry  of  the  State. 

Q.  Then  you  are  of  the  opinion  that,  should  an  increase  of  that  kind  be 
demanded,  there  is  a  cause  for  shutting  down  the  smelters? — A.  If  the  employees 
of  the  smelters  demand  the  same  pay  lor  8  hours  that  they  have  been  receiving 
for  12  hours;  but  they  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  demand  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No. 
Don't  anticipate  any  trouble  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No. 

Do  you  Isnow  of  any  other  smelter  having  had  such  a  demand? — ^A.  I  do  not. 
How  many  individual  smelters  have  you  in  Pueblo  not  in  what  is  called  the 
trust? — ^A.  The  Philadelphia  smelter  ana  the  two  smelters  belonging  to  the 
American  Smelting  and  Kefining  Company  are  the  only  smelters  in  Pueblo. 

Q.  Then  your  smelter  is  the  only  one  operating  in  Pueblo  at  this  time? — ^A.  I 
really  don't  know,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  generally  proclaimed  by  the  people  and  the  press  that  those  belonging 
to  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bimetallic  at  Lead ville,  have  closed  down. — ^A.  Ibeljeve  that  is  true.  I  know 
nothing  to  the  contrary,  or  except  as  the  papers  state. 

y.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  operating  on  the  other  two  smelters  in  Pueblo 
that  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  close  down? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
business  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 

Q.  I  do  not  presume  you  are,  but  you  know  of  no  reason  that  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  shut  down? — ^A.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  shut 
down.  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  affairs  of  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company. 

Q.  You  say  you  know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  shut  down? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  your  company  have  to  meet  the  product  of  this  company  in  competi- 
tion, the  resultant  product? — A.  Yes;  the  finished  product. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  sell  for  the  same  prices  generally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  advantage  over  them  in  the  production  or  securing  of  your 
raw  material? — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  They  are  able  to  buy  it  as  cheaply  as  you  are,  are  they? — A.  Tne  miner 
always  sells  to  the  place  where  he  can  get  the  best  treatment  charge  for  his  ore. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  advantages  they  have  over  you  in  that  connection? — 
A.  I  can  not  see  any. 
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Q.  If  they  have  no  adv^antage  over  yon,  and  are  getting  the  same  price  that 
jrou  are  for  the  finished  product,  is  there  any  reason  why  their  plant  should  be 
idle  that  you  know  of? — A.  I  must  decline  to  answer  that  question.  It  i)ertains 
tojpersonal  matters  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  discuss. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  put  the  question  in  another  way— one  which  you  may  feel  at 
liberty  to  answer. — ^A.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  it  if  I  can  do  so  consistently. 

(}.  The  cost  of  your  raw  material  is  the  same  as  the  other  smelters  pay,  the 
price  of  the  finished  product  is  the  same  as  that  received  by  the  other  smelters; 
please  explain  why  you  are  able  to  run  your  smelter  while  tne  others  are  idle. — 
A.  When  the  question  came  up  about  the  Philadelphia  smelter  adopting  the 
8-hour  law,  as  recently  passed  oy  the  legislature,  and  which  went  into  effect 
about  the  middle  of  June,  the  policy  of  M.  Guggenheim  Sons,  the  owners  of  the 
Philadelphia  smelter,  the  question  arose  as  to  putting  the  12-hour  labor  on  an 
8-hour  basis,  giving  the  men  the  privilege  of  working  8  or  10  hours  as  the  case 
might  be.  When  this  matter  was  suggested  to  the  men,  they  said:  ''  Well,  we 
don*t  know  whether  this  law  is  constitutional  or  not;  we  don^t  want  to  get  before 
the  grand  jury;  we  don't  want  to  get  into  trouble.  Let  us  work  8  hours,  and  give 
us  a  little  increase  over  the  other  wages,  so  that  we  can  have  living  wages  during 
that  time." 

We  agreed  upon  that  for  the  summer  months  and  our  notices  were  so  posted  at 
the  works  for  the  summer  months,  from  June  15  to  September  15,  and  the  schedtQe 
of  wages  that  would  be  in  effect  at  the  works  of  the  Philadelphia  smelter  was 
mentioned,  saying  that  the  12-hour  men  would  receive  certain  wages  for  8-hour 
labor.  This  schedule  of  wages  seemed  to  satisfy  the  men.  The  10-nour  laborer, 
not  wishing  to  work  over  8  hours,  and  not  being  able  to  live  on  the  old  wages  at 
that  rate,  came  in  on  the  wages  for  8  hours  on  the  hour  basis;  and  we  put  into 
effect  what  we  call  the  blast-rumace  schedule  until  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionsJity  of  the  8-hour  law  was  decided  upon,  all  over  the  works.  The  men  seemed 
satisfied  and  are  working  upon  that  basis  to-day. 

Q.  You  have  told  your  relations  with  the  workingmen.  The  point  I  wish 
brought  out  is  simply  this:  I  want  to  Jmow,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  your  raw 
material  costs  you  about  the  same  as  it  costs  others,  and  you  have  to  meet  the 
competition  of  other  industries  with  your  finished  product,  how  are  you  able  to 
run  to-day  under  conditions  that  have  closed  the  other  smelters  down?  Can  you 
explain  it,  or  don't  you  care  to? — A.  I  don't  care  to  enter  into  the  subject  any  fur- 
ther than  I  have  explained  why  the  Philadelphia  smelter  is  able  to  run. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  your  business  is  run  to-day  at  a  reasonable  profit? — ^A. 
We  are  going  to  try  and  mid  out.  We  don't  know.  It  has  not  been  running  long 
enough  to  find  out. 

Q.  W'ere  your  company  satisfied  that  there  was  no  profit  in  it,  would  the 
smelter  be  in  operation?  Are  you  running  it  for  profit  or  are  you  running  it  for 
another  purpose? — A.  This  change  from  the  12-houi-  day  or  the  10-hour  day,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  the  8-hour  basis  is  a  very  uncertain  proposition,  and  we  don't  know 
yet  whether  it  will  pay  or  not;  but  we  are  going  to  try  it.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
miners  of  the  State  and  our  patrons  who  have  been  sending  their  product  to  us 
for  a  great  many  years  are  able  to  have  a  market  for  their  product,  whether  we 
make  a  dollar  out  of  the  operation  or  not.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  little 
money,  but  whether  we  can  or  not,  I  can  not  say  at  this  time.  If  we  can  not, 
sometiiing  will  have  to  be  done.  What  it  will  be  I  don't  know,  but  we  are 
in  hopes  tnat  things  will  adjust  themselves  by  themselves  and  without  the  aid  or 
interference  of  any  outside  affairs. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  do  the  tax  laws  affect  your  industry? — ^A. 
I  have  not  the  faintest  idea. 

Q.  You  have  heard  no  complaint  from  your  company  about  excessive  taxes? — 
A..  None  whatever 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  tax  laws  of  the  State  do  not  discriminate? — A.  We 
have  no  fault  to  find  in  that  respect. 

(J.  Do  you  know  of  such  a  thing  as  discrimination  in  freight  rates  affecting  the 
mining  industry  of  Colorado? — ^A.  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  freight 
situation. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  everybody  gets  equal  treatment? — A.  So  far  as  the  Phila- 
delphia smelter  is  concerned,  it  pays  the  tariff  rates  as  published  by  the  railroad 
companies. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  mines  have  closed  down  in  Colorado  by  reason 
of  the  recent  closing  of  the  smelters? — A.  Quite  a  number. 

Q.  Why  are  these  mines  closed? — A.  No  market  could  be  afforded  them  for 
their  product. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition,  is  it  your  judgment  that  the  consolidation  and 
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concentration  of  the  indnatry  resnlts  beneficiallT  or  otherwise?— A.  The  consoli- 
dation of  the  industry  embracing  every  particle  of  competition  is  b%d,  in  my 
judgment;  but  the  consolidation  embracing  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  prodnc- 
mg  power  of  a  certain  commodity  is  a  very  good  thing,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Why  would  you  say  that  is  a  good  tmng?— A.  It  does  not  wipe  out  comjwti- 
tion,  and  at  the  same  tune  it  cheapens  the  production. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  where  there  is  a  healthv  competition  of  30  per  cent,  it 
will  check  the  great  power  that  may  be  wielded  oy  the  concentration? — ^A.  Yes, 
and  it  would  be  very  oeneficial. 

Q.  Are  there  any  laws  outside  of  the  8-hour  law  in  the  State  of  Colorado  that 
affect  your  mdustry  unfavorably? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  8-hour 
law  affects  our  industry  unfavorably.  Aside  from  that  there  is  no  law  that  affects 
us  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  should  the  men  demand  a  like  wage— A. 
(Interrupting.)  But  I  said  they  didn't. 

Q.  If  you  should  require  a  reasonable  wage  and  the  8-hour  system,  you  don't 
tiunk  that  would  affect  your  industry  injuriously  at  this  time? — ^A."  No.  The  men 
who  were  working  12  hours  were  in  favor  of  working  8  hours,  but  they  did  not 
wish  to  go  back  to  the  8-hour  wage  basis. 

Q.  Is  Siere  any  overproduction  so  far  as  the  precious  metals  are  concerned — 
the  finished  product? — ^A.  This  is  attended  to  in  New  York ;  I  am  not  familiar 
with  it. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  there  is  any  great  surplus  of  gold,  cinnabar,  cop- 
per, zinc,  silver,  or  anything  like  that? — ^A.  No.  It  has  not  come  around  our  way, 
if  it  is  so. 

Q.  Has  the  cost  of  refining  and  smeltering  ores  been  materially  reduced  since 
your  organization? — A.  Yes;  every  class  of  metallurgical  work  w^hich  comes 
there.  £zx>^rience,  improved  macninery ,  metallurgical  work,  etc. ,  has  all  tended 
to  cheapen  the  cost. 

Q.  How  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  your  works? — A.  Very  good;  excellent  in 
every  way. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  strict  attention  to  sanitary  measures  yourself? — A.  We  have 
bunt  hoods  over  our  furnaces,  and  have  exhaust  fans  for  taking  out  the  nauseous 
^ases,  and  we  find  that  the  health  of  our  men  during  the  past  few  years  has 
miproved  wonderfully,  so  that  they  generally  continue  at  the  work  a  great  deal 
longer  than  before. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  has  injurious  effects  upon  the  industry  of 
smelting  ores  that  would  be  advisable  to  change  by  state  or  national  laws?  Have 
you  any  suggestions  to  make? — ^A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  have  stated  that  the  cost  of  operating  the  plant 
on  the  8-hour  workday  is  greater  than  on  any  other  workday;  would  you  care  to 
explain  wherein  that  expense  is  added? — A.  in  the  cost  of  the  labor. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  expense,  the  one  item? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  understood  to  have  stated  also  that  the  workingmen  have  not  asked 
10  or  12  hours'  pay  for  8  hours'  work.  — A.  They  have  asked  us  nothing  except  to 
give  them  living  wages,  which  we  have  aimed  to  do. 

Q.  Is  that  on  the  basis  of  the  8-hour  workday? — A.  On  the  8-hour  workday. 

Q.  How,  then,  can  it  be  more  expensive  if  they  work  on  the  basis  of  the  8-hour 
workday? — ^A.  The  furnace  can  only  put  through  a  certain  number  of  charges 
during  the  day.  If  we  work  a  man  12  hours  a  day  he  puts  so  much  ore  in  the  fur- 
nace per  hour  and  consequently  runs  through  more  ore  in  a  day  than  if  he  worked 
imder  the  8-hour  system.  More  charges  can  be  run  through  the  furnaces  in  12 
hours  than  in  8,  consequently  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  under  the  8-hour 
basis  we  have  to  add  one-half  more  men,  which  increases  the  cost  of  smelting. 
How  many  shifts  do  you  run  on  the  furnaces? — A.  Three. 
Three  shifts  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  Yes. 

How  many  before  the  recent  change? — A.  There  were  2  shifts  on  prior  to 
the  change,  working  12  hours  each. 

Q.  Now  you  have  3  shifts  on? — A.  Yes;  working  8  hours  each. 

Q.  Your  furnaces  are  in  operation  all  the  time.  Formerly  you  paid  yoiir  men 
on  the  12-hour  basis  and  now  you  pay  them  on  the  8-hour  basis.  You  pay  the  3 
men,  according  to  that,  the  price  that  the  2  men  formerly  received? — A.  No;  with 
all  due  respect  to  you,  we  do  not.    We  have  increased. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  state,  and  the  records  will  show  it,  that  you  are  paying 
on  the  8-hour  basis? — ^A.  We  are  paying  them  for  8  hours'  work,  but  a  different 
scale  of  wages. 

Q.  You  have  reduced  the  wages  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours  reduced, 
have  you,  or  have  you  not? — A.  Men  who  formerly  received  |2.25  per  day  for  12 
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hoiiiB*  work  are  nowreceiyiiig  f^  per  day  for  8  honrs'  work;  the  men  who  received 
|3jper  da  J  for  13  hoars'  work,  now  receive  $1.80  for  8  hours'  work. 

Q.  Then,  to  make  it  plain ,  the  redaction  in  wagea  has  not  been  commensnrate 
witn  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor? — A.  It  has  not.  That  is  what  I  meant  by- 
saying  that  we  aimed  to  give  the  men  living  wages  for  the  8-honr  i^ork, 

Q.  You  have  stated  in  part  of  your  testimony  that  the  cost  of  living  had 
.  increased? — A.  I  know  that  in  the  past  couple  of  years  it  has.  Everythmg  is 
higher  to-day  than  before — that  is,  in  Colorado. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  better  reason  for  an  increased  rate  of  wages  than  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased? — A.  Never  in  the  world. 

Q.  That  of  itself  would  seem  to  justify  the  increase  of  wages,  would  it  not? — A. 
Wo  intended  to  increase  the  wages  on  the  1st  of  June,  independent  of  the  8-hour 
law,  10  per  cent  over  what  they  had  been  formerly. 

Q.  The  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  now  from  that  which,  if  increased,  ypu 
had  intended  to  jiay,  would  make  a  difference  in  the  wajf^es  commensurate  with 
the  reduction  now,  would  it  not? — A.  No;  the  increase  in  our  running  cost  has 
been  80  per  centl  Suppose  a  man  was  getting  $2  i)er  day;  we  proposed  raising  his 
wages  to  $2.20  i)er  day,  or  10  per  cent,  for  12  hours'  work.  Now,  you  take  that  on 
the  hour  basis  and  divide  that  amount  by  12  and  you  can  see  how  close  it  comes  to 
what  he  is  getting  now,  $1.80;  and  that  instead  of  an  increase  in  his  wa^es  of  10 
per  cent  or  20  per  cent  they  have  been  increased  30  per  cent — that  is,  takmg  it  on 
the  hour  basis;  85  per  cent — something  like  that.    It  is  over  80  per  cent. 

O.  fou  have  stated  that  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  smelter  industry  is 
making  money. — ^A.  Has  been  making  money;  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  a  condition  is  still  present? — A.  I  think  I 
explained  that  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  hope  we  are  going  to  do  all 
right  at  the  present  wage  scale,  but  I  don*t  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  It  is  an  experiment? — ^A.  It  is  an  experiment  entirely.  We  are  now  waiting 
to  see  how  we  will  come  out  on  it.  We  are  going  to  try  it  8  months,  and  by  that 
time  we  will  know. 

Q.  I  want  to  revert  to  the  matter  of  reduction  for  stores.  You  stated,  I  believe, 
that  members  of  your  company  were  not  connected  with  the  store  either  directly 
or  indirectly? — A.  Yes.  Neither  directly  nor  indirectly — that  is,  the  firm  of  M. 
Guggenheim  Sons. 

Q.  In  case  of  orders  being  asked  by  the  workingjmen,  are  the  orders  given  by 
the  company  upon  a  single  store,  or  can  the  worfingmen  get  orders  upon  any 
store? — A.  We  simply  protect  one  store  and  one  boarding  house.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time  and  ability  to  keep  the  books  projierly.    We  have  not  time  for  any  more. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  made  by  your  worMngmen  that  has  reached  you 
ujwn  that  score? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  amount  paid  for  the  collection  of  this  money  is  only  a  part  of  the  salary 
of  the  clerk? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  a  little  per  cent  they  allow  him  for  attending  to  the 
accounts  for  them.    The  boarding  house  is  the  same  way. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  charge  of  5  or  6  or  7  i)er  cent  for  the  collection  of  that  money, 
who,  in  your  judgment,  would  have  to  pay  it  finally,  the  man  who  boupht  the 
goods  or  the  man  who  sold  them? — ^A.  I  believe  there  are  two  sides  to  this  ques- 
tion; one,  the  side  of  the  storekeeper;  he  knows  that  he  is  going  to  get  his  money, 
and  therefore  can  afford  to  sell  his  goods  at  a  less  price  than  if  he  took  chances. 
The  other  side  is  that  of  the  workman,  who  says  to  himself,  "  The  merchant  has 
got  to  pay  for  the  collection  of  his  money,  consequently  I  will  have  to  pay  more 
for  my  goods  than  I  would  have  to  pay  by  going  to  any  other  store  in  town." 

Q.  We  want  a  comparison  made  between  an  institution  of  this  kind,  whose 
money  is  good  at  jJl  times,  and  where  there  is  no  loss  by  reason  of  credits,  and 
the  institution  that  is  doing  business  strictly  upon  a  cash  basis  and  which  ha&  no 
loss  in  credits;  if  one* is  paying  some  one  5  per  cent  to  collect  its  bills,  an  item  of 
expense  which  the  other  one  does  not  have,  does  not  the  consumer  who  buys  his 
goods  of  the  first  institution  mentioned  have  to  pay  that  expense? — ^A.  I  think 
you  are  presupposing  something  that  does  not  exist.  I  don't  know  of  any  store  in 
Colorado  that  sells  its  goods  for  cash  without  some  credit.  If  it  were  true  that 
everything  is  sold  for  cash,  I  would  say  yes;  but  no  store  is  going  to  sell  in  com- 
petition excex>t  for  a  legitimate  profit. 

O.  If  one  has  5  per  cent  addea  to  its  expenses  that  the  other  has  not,  it  can  not 
do  business  as  successfully  as  though  that  item  were  not  present? — A.  That  is 

Presupposing  the  proposition  is  true;  but  it  is  not  true  in  this  State,  so  far  as  I 
now,  so  far  as  the  cash  payments  are  concerned. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  every  store  in  Colorado  has  bad  debts? — A.  I  should  say 
so  absolutely.    I  don*t  know  of  any  store  that  does  not  carry  its  customers. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  store  kept  by  a  company  which  had  no  bad  accounts, 
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or  one  protected  by  a  company  that  did  not? — A.  I  have  not.  I  find  that  is  usually 
figured  in  the  question  of  sale.  In  this  case  the  bills  are  always  sore,  00  far  as 
the  men  O.  K.  them. 

Q.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  strongest  reaaons  why  the  man  conducting  the  store 
can  sell  his  goods  as  cheaply  or  cheaper  than  the  man  who  has  bad  debts  and 
accounts? — ^A.  I  have  investigated  the  subject,  and  I  find  the  store  selling  goods 
to  the  men  in  Beasemer  at  the  same  price  exactly  as  they  can  be  purchased  ;n  any 
store  in  Pueblo. 

Q.  The  man  purchasing  gets  an  equal  quality? — A.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn. 

Q.  About  the  masons'  union;  to  what  extent  have  you  entered  into  conferences 
or  agreements  with  the  masons'  union,  or  negotiated  with  it? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  You  have  found  in  your  dealings  with  them,  such  as  you  have  had,  that 
they  have  been  satisfactory? — ^A.  We  have  a  good  mason  whois  a  member  of  the 
masons'  union.  When  we  need  any  men  in  his  department  he  gets  them  from 
the  union,  because  it  is  a  criterion  to  him  and  to  us  that  they  are  good  workmen. 

Q.  Youspokeof  the  members  of  that  union;  are  you  conversant  with  it? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  mow  wherein  they  differ  from  the  members  of  any  other  trade  organi- 
zation?— A.  No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  discovered  the  principles  of  their  union? — A.  I  have  no  idea 
what  they  are.  I  know  that  the  men,  where  we  have  employed  members  of  the 
union,  have  been  very  satisfactory  workmen. 

Q.  The  reason  I  asked  you  the  question  as  to  the  principles  of  the  union  is,  to 
explain  to  ^ou,  the  broad  statement  has  been  made  here  before  this  commission 
that  organized  labor  does  not  stand  ux)on  its  own  declaration  of  principles.  You 
have  not  foimd  such  to  be  the  case,  have  you,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  So  far  as. 
I  know,  no. 

CJ.  As  to  the  insurance  you  spoke  of;  are  we  to  understand  that  this  insurance 
existing  at  your  works  is  compulsory  upon  the  employees? — A.  Their  employment 
is  conditioned  upon  their  connection  with  it.  "We  have  always  made  tne  condi- 
tion, and  the  men  have  never  complained.  The  insurance  company  has  paid  all 
claims,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it.  There  is  a  notice  posted  about  the  works 
that  such  and  such  a  reduction  shall  be  made  for  hospital  dues  and  insurance 
dues,  and  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  men  before  emplojnnent. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  why  your  company  interests  itself  m  the  insui'ance  ques- 
tion?— A.  As  a  protection  to  the  company  entirely. 

Q,  As  a  pjrotection  to  the  company? — A.  Yes.  • 

Q.  Does  it  exempt  the  company  from  liability? — A.  Yes.  The  Employers' 
Liability  Association,  for  that  money,  obligate  themselves  to  take  the  risk  of  any 
action  for  damages  that  may  happen  about  the  works. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  you  believe  it  to  be  a  good  thing  for  the  workmen? — A. 
They  don't  seem  to  object  to  it.  They  don't  really  care  much  one  way  or  the 
other  how  they  get  their  insurance.  They  seem  well  satisfied  and  contented. 
We  have  never  had  any  complaint  on  that  score  whatever. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  receive  better  treatment  than  they  would  otherwise  receive 
in  case  of  accidents? — A.  I  would  not  say  that;  no.  I  would  say  they  get  good 
treatment.    As  to  what  they  would  otherwise  get  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  man  that  is  left  to  take  care  of  himself  and  receive  all  his 
wages  in  cash  is  liable  to  look  to  his  physical  wants  in  case  of  accident  as  well  as 
they  can  be  looked  after  in  the  other  case? — A.  If  an  accident  occurs  at  the  works 
the  men  know  that  the  smelter  is  behind  them  in  obtaining  their  money  from  the 
insurance  company,  so  that  they  get  their  money  promptly  and  are  properly  taken 
care  of  in  the  interim,  all  of  which  the  company  practically  guarantees  by  its 
relations  with  the  insurance  company. 

Q.  I  understand  you  have  stated  in  effect  that  the  trust  or  combination  that  will 
control  entirely  the  trade  in  which  it  is  engaged  is  injurious  to  the  community? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  in  a  combination  that  will  control  60  or  70  per  cent  of  that 
trade? — A.  I  have  seen  that' they  have  been  the  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
certain  materials  furnished  to  mankind. 

Q.  If  it  be  a  good  thing  to  control  60  or  70  per  cent  all  in  one  company,  why  is  it 
not  a  good  thing  to  control  80  or  90  i)er  cent? — A.  It  is  a  question  of  competition. 

Q.  Is  not  a  single  firm  controlling  70  per  cent  of  any  given  article  in  a  position 
to  control  comi)etition?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  the  other  plants  or  organizations  utilizing  the  other  30 
per  cent  of  raw  product  are  in  the  market  continuously  and  operating,  and  the 
increase  in  their  business  and  in  their  margins  would  give  them  a  good  profit  and 
permit  them  to  remain  in  the  business. 
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O.  You  are  asstuning  that  the  other  30  per  cent  are  organized  and  doing  bnsineBB 
under  one  head? — ^A.  No.  They  have  a  right  to  make  it  as  well  as  anyone  else, 
and  if  they  saw  the  profit  in  tne  business  and  the  prices  going  up  they  would 
increase  their  plant  in  order  to  make  more  money,  and  thereby  the  question  of 
competition  arises  and  cuts  the  prices  down. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  effects  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  sugar- 
renning  companies,  and  the  whisky  trust,  on  the  market,  have  been  benefieial  to 
the  people? — ^A.  I  do.  AH  of  these  trusts  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  60  or  70 
per  cent  of  the  output. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  the  general  experience  that  by  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  these  trusts  rival  competitors  are  sometimes  crushed  out  of  business? — A. 
Yes.  In  those  cases  there  has  been  no  margin  in  the  production  of  the  material, 
and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  the  earth  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  lower  price  of 
the  material.  As  soon  as  the  trust  crushes  out  the  opposition  and  raise  prices  so 
that  there  is  a  better  margin  and  a  good  investment,  competition  starts  up  again 
and  tiie  price  consequently  goes  down.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  that  when  a  trust 
is  formed  on  60  or  70  per  cent  it  affords  proi)er  competition  and  a  proportionate 
regulation  of  the  prices  of  commodities. 

V^.  From  that  it  would  seem  that  the  trust  will  regulate  prices  after  having 
gained  control,  and  the  rival  merchant  will  then  spring  up  and  will  be  the  com- 
petition it  has  to  meet? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  If  it  has  no  competition  and  prices  go  to  a  high  point ^A.  (Interrupting.) 

Then  competition  spring  up. 

^.  To  the  point  at  which  their  conscience  is  touched? — ^A.  No;  to  the  point  at 
which  competition  springs. 

Q.  And  competition  would  start  on  the  day,  week,  or  month  that  the  price 
reached  a  certain  point? — A.  That  is  true;  but  there  is  this  that  I  would  li£e  to 
have  you  ti^e  into  consideration  about  any  trust  such  as  we  have — ^that  there  is 
g^enerally  an  enormous  amount  of  capital  invested  and  usually  a  large  amount  of 
time  is  lost  in  building  up  a  business — ^and  you  must  give  proper  credit  to  the 
brains  and  intelligence  of  the  people  who  control  trusts;  they  are  usually  men 
of  vast  experience  and  men  who  have  the  welfare  of  humani^  at  heart  just  as 
much  as  tne  ordinary  bein^.  All  that  a  trust  demands,  as  a  rule  and  under 
proper  conditions,  is  a  certam  interest  on  its  investment,  and  when  it  gets  that  it 
IS  satisfied  and  the  people  operating  it  as  a  rule  are  satisfied. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  repoiiis  of  the  press  in  reference  to  a  certain 
GK)vemment  official  using  his  infiuence  with  the  smelter  men  of  Denver  and  of 
the  other  places  generally,  in  favor  or  against  their  treating  with  organized  labor, 
have  come  to  your  notice? — ^A.  A  Government  official? 


Q.  Yes? — A.  Nothing  whatever. 


Has  any  Government  official  tried  to  use  his  influence  with  you  or  your  com- 
pany for  or  against  treating  with  the  organized  labor  of  your  State? — A.  The  sub- 
ject has  never  been  discussed  with  us  by  any  Government  official. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  rejwrt  in  the  papers? — ^A.  I  never  saw  it. 

Q.  You  say  the  subject  has  never  been  discussed  to  your  knowledge? — A.  Never 
has  been  discussed,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  was  stated  before  the  commission  the  other  day  that 
the  companv  which  you  represent  is  a  trust,  and  has  125  millions  in  capital  back 
of  it. — ^A.  Tne  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  is  owned  by  M. 
Guggenheim  Sons,  of  New  York.  As  to  what  they  may  have  behind  them  I  don't 
know.  Their  money  is  invested  in  the  business  and  their  money  carries  the  busi- 
ness.   It  is  owned  exclusively  by  them — 7  brothers. 

Q.  How  long  since  was  it  that  you  stopped  sending  Italian  labor  to  your  works 
in  Mexico? — A.  We  tried  to  imx>ort  them  from  New  York  to  Monterey,  but  we 
were  not  pleased  with  the  result. 

Would  you  state  about  how  many  men  you  sent? — A.  I  don't  know  at  all. 
Was  there  a  considerable  number? — A.  Could  not  give  the  number. 
In  securing  that  labor  in  New  York  did  you  make  arrangements  with  the 
individual  Italians  or  the  representatives  of  the  men  who  were  there? — ^A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Were  they  fresh  arrivals  from  Italy? — ^A.  That  I  don't  know,  either. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  then,  whether  the  contract  system  was  patronized  in  get- 
ting these  Italians? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  dealings  with  the  masons*  union  in  your  works? — ^A.  No; 
I  don't  know  as  I  made  quite  that  statement.  I  said  we  preferred  to  use  masons 
who  were  members  of  the  masons'  union.  I  don't  think  1  ever  said  we  had  deal- 
ings with  the  union;  but  I  said  that  our  foreman  took  members  of  the  union 
whenever  we  had  work  to  do  in  that  line. 
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Q.  That  is  having  dealings  with  the  tinion. — ^A.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  that 
is  all  in  the  h^nds  of  the  foreman. 

Q.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  a  smeltermen's  union  here.  Does  it  exist  in 
yonr  works? — A.  We  don't  know  anything  about  that.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
some  of  our  men  are  members  of  the  smelter  union,  but  ofi&clally  we  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  smeltermen's  union. 

Q.  Not  if  the  smeltermen  you  have  are  members  of  the  union? — A.  No,  I  don't 
believe  the^  are.  We  employ  a  man  whether  he  is  a  union  man  or  nonunion  man. 
That  question  never  comes  up. 

Q.  Your  men  are  efficient  m  your  works,  the  smeltermen? — A.  I  think  so.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  the  company  is  concerned,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  they  are  members  of  the  union  or  not;  none  whatever  so  long  as  they  do 
the  work  properly. 

Q.  Suppose  the  men  were  organized  and  sent  representatives  to  confer  with  you 
about  wages,  sent  a  committee  which  was  fully  empowered  to  settle  all  differences 
that  might  exist— would  you  consult  with  the  committee  if  they  were  standing 
for  the  men? — A.  That  subject  has  never  come  up  as  yet.  I  don't  know  what  I  would 
do.  We  have  no  objection  to  our  men  being  members  of  the  union,  nor  have  we 
any  objection  to  the  union  consulting  with  our  men;  and  if  any  of  our  men  have 
a  ^evance  we  will  want  to  redress  it,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  them  at  any  time. 

Q.  You  seem  friendly  to  the  8-hour  law? — A.  So  far  as  it  applies  to  13-hour 
labor. 

Q.  If  you  could  continue  to  do  business  at  a  profit  you  would  prefer  the  10  or 
8-hour  work-day,  regardless  of  the  decision  of  the  court? — A.  We  shall  do  so, 
whether  it  is  decidea  to  be  constitutional  or  not.  That  is,  as  applying  to  12-hour 
labor. 

Q.  And  you  would  only  depart  from  it  in  case  you  could  not  make  a  profit  in 
your  business? — A.  That  is  the  case  exactly. 

Q.  Does  the  law  of  the  State  make  you  liable  for  accidents  to  your  employees?— 
A.  I  really  don't  know.    I  never  investigated  the  State  law  on  the  subject  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchpord.)  Why  is  it  tn&t  the  12^hour  men  are  more  deserving 
of  the  8-hour  workday  than  those  working  10  hours? — A.  They  are  not;  but  you 
can't  divide  shifts  into  10  hours.  You  can  not  divide  24  by  10,  but  you  can  divide 
it  by  12  or  8. 

Q,  Then  those  working  10  hours  per  day  only  work  two  shifts? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  because  the  men  are  not  equally  as  deserving  and  entitled  to  it  in 
your  judgment,  but  because  the  work  can  not  be  divided  into  shifts  in  that  way. — 
A.  Yes ,  that  is  it.  We  can  not  run  the  10-hour  shifts  and  run  the  furnaces ,  because 
the  blast  furnaces  have  to  run  continuously;  consequently  we  have  to  run  three 
8-hour  shifts  on  the  blast  furnaces,  and  the  10-hour  men  on  the  other  work  that 
needs  not  to  be  kept  up  so  continuously. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  many  men  have  you  on  your  pay  roll? — A. 
Between  1,100  and  1,!SKX)  now.    1  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  figures. 


Denver,  Colo,  July  15^  1899. 
TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JOHN  E.  WEIGHT, 

Member  of  execative  hoard,  Smeltermen^  s  Union  ^  Delivery  Colo. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  suboommission  on  mining,  Hon.  John  C.  Bell  pre- 
siding, Mr.  John  R.  Wright  was  introduced  at  2  o'clock,  and,  being  duly  swoni,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Q.   (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  John  R.  Wright. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  I  live  at  present  at  3801  Downing  avenue,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Q.  What  has  been  vour  business? — A.  Working  at  the  Grant  Smelter. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  occupy  there? — A.  ftimaceman. 

Q.  Working  in  the  furnaces?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  Grant  Smeltert — A.  Lead  and  smelting  furnace. 

Q.  It  is  in  Denver? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  it  go  into  what  is  known  as  the  combination  or  trust? — A.  In  June 
of  this  vear,  I  think. 

^^2A — 20 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  aboat  that  plant? — A.  About  3  years,  off  and  on.  I 
was  niffht  foreman. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  foreman;  did  you  have  chai^  of  the  furnace  depart- 
ment of  the  smelter? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  regarded  as  as  an  important  position — ^a  confidential  position  with  the 
company? — A.  Yes;  full  charge. 

Q.  Are  you  a  man  of  family? — A.  Yes;  8  children,  and  my  wife  and  my  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  own  a  home  in  Denver  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  rent  a  home? — A.  Yes;  when  my  family  is  here.  They  are  not  here 
at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  any  line  of  work  outside  of  smelting? — A.  Yes.  I  have 
done  some  mining;  have  worked  at  building  smelters,  and  such  as  that;  I  have  been 
in  that  line. 

Q.  What  are  vou  doing  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  am  not  doing  anjrthing;  I  am 
not  working.    After  the  first  I  was  organizing  the  union. 

Q.  How  long  have  vou  been  in  that  employment? — A.  Four  or  five  weeks. 

Q.  Why  are  you  idie  at  this  time? — A.  On  account  of  the  strike. 

Q.  What  strike? — A.  The  strike  at  the  smelters,  I  don't  know  whether  you 
would  call  it  a  strike  or  not.    I  would  call  it  a  lockout. 

Q.  You  have  a  difficulty  existing  between  the  employees  generally  and  the 
smelter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  were  your  relations  prior  to  the  lockout? — A.  Very  friendly. 

Q.  Were  the  men  contented? — A.  Yes,  except  as  to  the  numoer  of  hours;  they 
were  not  contented  with  the  number  of  hours. 

Q.  Has  the  legislature  of  this  State  sought  to  shorten  those  hourel? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court.  The  legislature  made  an  effort  to  pass  an 
8-hour  law. 

Q.  Did  you  insist  upon  its  being  lived  up  to? — A.  Most  assuredly. 

Q.  What  does  the  company  say  about  it? — A.  The  workmen  say  8  hours,  and 
the  company  insists  upon  10  hours;  that  the  men  shall  work  10  hours.  Some  men 
they  win  let  work  8  hours,  but  they  insist  that  the  10-hour  men  shall  work  10  hours. 

Q.  What  men  does  the  smelter  insist  upon  placing  under  the  8-hour  law? — 
A.  Furnace  men,  the  men  in  the  furnace  department,  feed  men,  and  the  roasting 
department. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  your  individual  position  is  concerned,  thev  are  willing  to  concede 
you  8  hours? — A.  That  is  what  I  understand  Mr.  Grant  is  willing  to  do;  that  he  said 
some  work  there  should  be  8  hours. 

Q.  That  work,  you  understand,  is  with  the  furnaces  and  roasters,  do  you? — A.  Yes, 
and  feeding  the  fires. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  labor  organizations? — A.  I  belong  to  the  Smeltermen's  Union. 

Q.  What  membership  has  that  now? — A.  We  have  1, 167  on  the  list. 

Q.  Do  you  occupy  any  official  x)osition  with  the  union? — A,  1  am  one  of  the  execu- 
tive board. 

Q.  One  of  its  officers? — A.  Yes,  I  am  one  of  its  officers. 

Q.  Any  of  these  men  nonmembers  of  this  organization? — A.  About  8  or  10  in  the 
Grant  and  probably  about  20  in  the  Globe  smelters  are  not  in. 

Q.  Then  you  are  in  favor  of  securing  the  betterment  of  the  entire  pay  roll? — A. 
That  is  our  object;  to  better  the  condition  of  all  the  men. 

Q,  And  you  prefer  to  take  up  the  fight  of  the  other  men? — A.  That  is  it  exactly; 
that  is  our  position. 

Q.  And  you  don't  stand  upon  the  theory  that  you  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
8-hour  system  alone,  but  that  the  other  men  should  have  it  also? — A.  Not  at  all;  no. 

Q.  what  objection  does  the  company  raise  to  adopting  the  8-hour  system? — A. 
They  claim  they  will  have  to  put  on  two  shifts  in  some  places.  Take  the  crushing 
department — they  claim  they  can  not  crush  enough  ore  in  8  hours  to  last  the  24,  and 
therefore  that  they  can  not  get  along  as  well.  They  claim  they  can  crush  enough  in 
10  hours,  but  if  they  had  8  nours  tney  would  have  to  put  on  two  shifts.  They  find 
it  easy  enough  to  put  the  men  around  the  roasters  on  at  8  hours,  but  they  can  not 
crush  enough  ore  in  8  hours  to  keep  the  works  going. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  negotiations  with  the  company? — A.  Not  since  the  strike. 

Q.  They  have  not  met  you  as  a  member  of  the  executive  board? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  Because  they  depend  upon  the  decision  of  the  court  and  are  willing 
to  wait. 

Q.  Then  do  I  understand  you  that  the  dispute  is  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  court? — 
A.  The  settlement  of  the  strike  with  Mr.  Grant  is  waiting  upon  that.  The  dispute 
has  come  up  in  this  way:  We  went  to  tell  him  very  respectfully  and  courteously 
what  we  would  expect,  before  we  went  out,  and  it  didn't  satisfy  him,  and  he  said 
we  would  have  to  await  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  would  not  hold  any  conference. 
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Q.  What  time  are  you  workmg?~A.  Twelve  hours. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  12-hour  men? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  rate  of  wages  did  you  demand  for  8  hours  as  fumaceman? — ^A.  Two 
dollars  and  forty  cents  per.  day. 

Q.  What  reply  was  made  to  that? — ^A.  That  they  could  not  pay  it;  and  that  we 
must  accept  their  schedule. 

Q.  What  did  they  offer  the  fumacemen? — A.  Two  dollars  per  day. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  difference  of  40  cents  in  your  department;  and  did  that  run 
through  the  other  departmentel? — A.  I  think  the  cut  was  about  equal  all  the  way 
through.  "^ 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  difference  of  about  20  per  cent  in  the  price,  or  a  little  more 
than  that,  between  you  and  your  employenff — ^A.  About  that. 

Q.  And  you  have  made  no  urgent  offer  to  come  to  terms  without  this  decision  of 
the  court? — A.  We  have  made  oners  with  the  arbitration  board  to  take  the  matter  up 
and  to  be  bound  b^  the  action  of  the  State. 

Q.  Was  it  submitted  to  arbitration? — ^A.  It  is  before  the  board  at  the  present  time. 
Our  side  is  submitted.    The  whole  matter  has  not  been  actually  submitted. 

Q.  And  the  board  of  arbitration  under  the  law  is  simply  takmg  evidence,  and  the 
investigation  is  only  b^un? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Are  there  any  negotiations  pending  now  at  all? — ^A.  No,  we  are  waiting,  as 
Mr.  Grant  would  like  to  have  time  to  await  the  decision  of  the  court 

Q.  When  do  you  expect  to  receive  the  decision? — ^A.  Next  Monday  is  the  way  it 
is  published. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  shortening  of  the  hours  and  readjustment  of  the  wages  the  men 
are  well  satisfied  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  their  treatment? — A.  Well,  not  so  well  as  we  might  be.  You  see  the 
lead  interferes  greatly  with  our  health.  Our  health  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be  on 
account  of  the  lead. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  that  12  hours  a  day  is  an  unreasonable  time  for  a  man  to 
work  in  the  smelter,  do  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  company  concedes  that  and  offers  to  shorten  it  in  your  department? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  company  for  which  you  work  impose  any  restrictions  on  you  such  as 
insurance? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Anything  for  hospital  fees  ? — A.  We  nay  a  dollar  a  month  hospital  fees. 

Q.  Is  that  satisfactory  to  the  men? — A.  it  is  to  the  majority  of  them. 

Q.  What  is  your  individual  judgment  about  a  system  of  that  kind.  Is  it  beneficial 
or  not  to  the  men  as  a  body? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  system,  in  that  respect, 
but  a  great  many  of  them  think  it  is  a  httle  too  much. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  higher  price  you  pay  the  better  physician  you  get,  don't  you? — 
A.  We  have  always  had  the  same  physician. 

Q.  Who  selects  the  physician? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that.  It  has  never  been  an 
agreement.     It  is  merely  a  rule. 

Q.  You  don't  knoW  whether  the  men  or  the  company  select  the  physician? — ^A. 
When  it  was  first  started  it  was  ai^ed  in  favor  of  Dr.  Lemon,  and  he  has  always 
been  our  physician. 

Q.  And  he  has  generally  been  satisfactory,  has  he? — A.  Generally,  has  done  very 
well.     He  is  very  good. 

Q.  The  company  has  never  furnished  dwellings  for  the  men  or  anything  of  that 
kind?— A.  No. 

Q.  No  tenement  houses  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  Dr.  Lemon  treat  your  family  also? — A.  Treats  me. 

Q.  Does  he  do  that  through  an  arrangement  of  the  company? — A.  No. 

Q.  "You  then  pay  him  for  services  performed  for  your  family? — A.  For  me.  I  am 
the  only  one  he  has  treated  in  any  way. 

Q.  What  is  the  ^neral  system,  if  you  know;  does  it  include  the  treatment  of  the 
men  and  their  families  or  the  men  only? — A.  Just  the  men  themselves. 

Q.  Do  the  physicians  for  the  other  smelters  treat  just  the  men  or  treat  the  men 
and  their  families  also? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  that  treat  the  family  for  the  money 
received  from  the  smelter. 

Q.  My  understanding  is  that  the  manager  for  the  Philadelphia  smelter  stated  that 
their  company  physician  treated  the  men  and  their  families. — A.  I  could  not  say  as 
to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  for  the  medicine  or  does  the  physician  furnish  it? — A.  He  pays  for 
everything. 

Q.  You  are  not  require  to  pay  for  medicine? — A.  If  we  are  hurt  we  go  to  the  hos- 
pital and  the  physician  comes  there  to  see  us  and  furnishes  the  medicine  there.  It 
comes  out  of  the  hospital  fees. 
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Q.  And  I  understand  this  is  satisfactory  to  the  men? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Into  what  departments  are  your  workingmen  di\dded  ? — A.  Four;  furnace  room, 
feed  floor,  roasters,  and  the  common  laborers — ^the  10-hour  work. 

Q.  Now,  do  the  feedmen  work  10  or  12  hours? — A.  Twelve  hours. 

Q.  The  feeders  must  be  there  as  long  as  you  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  the  management  is  now  willing  to  extend  the  8-hour 
system  to  the  roasters,  the  fumacemen,  and  the  feeders? — A.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stand. 

Q.  That  would  leave  the  common  laborers  working  10  hours? — A.  Yes.  Now  the 
10-hour  men  are  the  men  who  unload  the  ores,  wheel  stuff  around  the  premises, 
and  the  general  laborers  about  the  smelter  outside  of  the  three  departments  I  men- 
tioned, furnace,  feed,  and  roasting  departments. 

Q.  They  may  quit  now  at  the  end  of  the  10  hours  without  interfering  with  the 
other  three  departmentel? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  company  insists  that  they  must  remain  during  the  10  hours? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  that  depwtment? — A.  The  wages  of  the  10-hour  men 
at  the  Globe  are  $1.50,  and  at  the  Grant  $1.60,  and  they  wish  to  reduce  them  to  $1.32. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  rent  for  the  kind  of  buildings  that  the  employees  live  in? — 
A.  Thev  rent  for  from  $4  to  $12  per  month. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average? — A.  I  think  about  $8  would  be.  A  three  or  four 
room  terrace  rents  for  about  $4  per  month.  A  little  five-room  cottage  costs  $10  per 
month.  ♦ 

•     Q.  Are  these  men  generally  men  of  families  or  single  men  ? — A.  The  majority  are 
men  of  families. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  run  as  to  the  membership  of  the  families? — A.  They  will 
average  about  5  to  a  family,  I  think. 

Q.  About  what  are  the  grocery  bills  per  month  ? — A.  I  would  say  they  would 
average  $18  or  $20. 

Q.  About  what  does  it  take  to  clothe  a  family  of  that  kind  and  number? — A.  Of 
course  we  have  to  buy  the  cheapest  goods  we  can  get  and  live.  I  know  in  my  own 
case  it  takes  about  a  suit  of  clothes  every  month,  which  costs  from  $2.50  to  $3. 

Q.  That  is  by  reason  of  your  having  to  buy  the  cheaper  class  of  goods  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  what  is  the  expense  of  your  doctor  bills  and  medicine  bills? — A.  Mine 
have  been  very  High.     Of  course  they  differ  in  different  families. 

Q.  Then  you  have  many  incidental  expenses? — A.  Nothing  but  just  a  bare  living. 

Q.  Have  you  free  schoolbooks  where  you  are? — A.  No;  we  have  to  buy  books. 

Q.  So  your  children  require  a  Uttle  aid  now  and  then  ? — A.  Yes;  they  require  it, 
but  they  don't  get  it. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ta^ng  all  these  things  into  consideration,  living  in  a  mild  way,  as  you  do,  I 
want  to  know  if  a  man  works  26  days  in.  the  month  what  the  condition  of  his 
his  finances  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  month,  usually  ? — A.  He  will  be  broke.  He 
does  not  work  26  days,  anyway. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  many  days  will  he  average? — A.  The  12-hour  men  will  not 
average  over  22  days  in  the  month. 

Q.  Why  is  that  ? — A.  His  health  will  not  permit  it.  If  a  man  works  longer  than 
that  a  month  at  12  hours  a  day  in  the  smoke  of  the  works  he  will  ruin  his  health 
Bo  that  he  will  be  in  the  hospital  half  of  the  time. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  ordinary  individual  is  not  constituted  to  stand  the  hard- 
ships of  this  kind  of  work  26  days  in  the  month  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  about  the  common  laborer;  does  he  ever  get  sick  ? — A.  Yes,  some  of  them 
have  quite  as  bad  places  to  work  in  as  the  fumacemen  and  even  worse  at  times. 

Q.  Why  is  that? — A.  As  it  is  here  a  man  has  to  put  in  about  3  hours  of  the  day 
cleaning  out  the  dust  chambers  and  drawing  out  the  furnaces  and  such  work  as  that, 
which  keeps  him  in  the  heat  and  dust  and  smoke. 

Q.  That  is  very  hard  on  the  lungs,  is  it? — ^A.  Hard  on  the  whole  system,  espe- 
cially on  the  lungs  in  the  smoke;  it  is  the  fumes  in  the  smoke. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  any  leading  of  the  men  in  this  treatment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Men  are  often  leaded'  and  injured  by  the  fumes  of  lead  ? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  study  or  investigation  to  the  question  of  the  average  num- 
ber of  days  that  a  man  is  incapacitated  for  labor  dunng  the  year  ? — A.  Well  the 
12-hour  men  average  generally  about  22  days  in  the  month  at  work. 

Q.  And  what  will  it  be  among  the  10-hour  men  ? — A.  They  can  not  work  26  days; 
they  get  tired  and  exhausted  by  the  lead  and  the  fumes  in  the  smoke. 

Q.  Is  it  not  quite  usual  for  these  men  to  have  more  or  less  sickness  during  the  year, 
and  in  fact  for  the  men  in  each  of  the  departments  to  have  more  or  less  sickness  for 
that  matter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  become  disabled  from  time  to  time? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  During  that  time  do  they  receive  any  wages? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  your  clothing  bills,  medical  bills,  and  incidental  expenses,  including  rent, 
consume  about  what  part  of  your  wages? — ^A.  That  will  consume  about  three-fourths 
of  the  amount. 

Q.  Do  the  men  generally  accumulate  any  considerable  amount  of  money  on  these 
wa^es? — A.  I  have  never  known  any  of  them  to  save  anything  after  they  had  paid 
their  expenses. 

Q.  Wnat  are  the  eeneral  habits  of  these  employees  as  to  economjr  ? — A.  Well,  they 
are  very  economical.  Their  living  at  times  is  rather  expensive  during  the  time  when 
they  are  working,  because  their  system  is  not  in  a  conoition  that  their  stomach  will 
take  poor  food  on  account  of  the  effects  of  the  fume. 

Q.  In  doing  this  kind  of  work  you  necessarily  require  a  higher-priced  food  for  the 
purpose  of  humoring  the  stomach  which  is  affected  by  the  fumes? — A.  Yes;  a  more 
vaned  class  of  goods  anyway.     We  must  have  more  meat  than  others  would  use. 

Q.  I  notice  from  your  statement  that  you  not  only  want  the  hours  shortened,  i)ut 
you  want  the  wages  increased  per  hour? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  a  small  increase  per  hour? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  figured  up  what  increase  your  organization  demands — what  percent- 
age?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  department  receiving  now  per  hourf — A.  Twenty-two  and  one- 
half  cents.  Two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  day  of  twelve  hours;  that  is  what 
we  have  been  getting. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford)  .  And  what  is  your  demand  per  hour  under  the  eight- 
hour  avstem? — A.  Thirty  cents. 

Q.  And  you  require  or  demand  an  increase  of  7  cents  per  hourt — A.  About  that. 

Q.  And  what  increase  does  the  company  offer  you  per  hourf — A.  They  have  not 
offered  us  any  increase.  That  is,  they  have  offered  a  10  per  cent  increase  on  a  reduc- 
tion that  was  made  in  1893,  when  they  cut  us  down  10  per  cent  in  our  wages  all  over 
the  smelter.  We  had  been  getting  $3  per  day  and  they  took  off  25  cents,  and  that 
cut  us  down  10  per  cent,  so  that  we  only  got  f2.75  per  day.  They  have  offered  to 
restore  the  wages  to  the  old  rates,  but  they  want  to  reduce  us  one-third  with  the 
reduction  in  the  hours,  which  would  give  us  only  $2  per  day. 

Q.  The  1893  scale,  I  understand,  was  25  cents  an  hour? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  offer  to  restore  that  now? — A.  That  would  give  us  $2  per  day. 

Q.  When  did  they  offer  that — before  the  strike? — A.  Yes;  or  rather,  at  the  time 
of  the  strike,  the  1st  of  June. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Why  did  the  men  demand  an  increase  of  7  cents 
per  hour? — A.  Well,  for  the  simple  reason  that  for  eight  hours  per  day  the  rate  was 
so  low  that  we  coula  not  live. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  contend  that  the  wage  you  are  receiving  now  is  as  low  as 
you  can  stand? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  hours  are  so  long  under  that  wage  that  the  physical  condition  of  the 
men  will  not  endure  them?*— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  demand  that  your  hours  be  shortened  without  a  very  material  reduc- 
tion in  the  wages;  that  is  the  real  difference? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  about  the  recognition  of  your  union? — ^A.  Well, 
they  have  refused  to  recognize  us  as  a  union. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  why.  They  thought  that  we  could  not  work 
together;  that  if  something  came  up  in  the  future  we  would  cause  them  trouble;  that 
is,  they  say  that. 

Q.  Has  your  union  indulged  in  any  inflammatory  threats  to  give  rise  to  a  conviction 
of  that  kind? — A.  No;  our  action  has  been  such  that  there  has  been  nothing  to  indi- 
cate anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Has  it  been  orderly? — A.  I  don't  think  one  man  has  been  within  five  blocks  of 
the  smelter  from  the  time  we  went  to  draw  our  pay. 

Q.  Your  personal  relations  with  the  management  are  congenial? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  sole  difference  is  the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid? — A.  Well,  I  can  not 
say.  as  to  that  before  we  find  out  what  the  court  decides. 

Q.  Well,  I  understand  in  your  department  there  will  be  no  difference  with  the 
eight-hour  law  from  this  time  on?-r-A,  We  certainly  hope  there  won't  be.  We  don't 
want  any  difference  at  all. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  that  the  contention  of  your  union  is  that  the  hours  be 
reduced  from  ten  and  twelve  to  eight,  and  that  it  is  abwlutely  necessary  to  increase 
your  rate  per  hour  to  make  living  wages? — A.  Yes. 

(Here  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.  July  17,  1899.  The  sub- 
commission  met  at  10  o'clock  July  17,  1899,  when  the  examination  of  Mr.  John  R. 
Wright  was  resumed.) 
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Representative  Bell.  The  clerk  will  please  read  the  last  question  fimd  answer. 
[Question  and  answer  read.1 

Q.  And  that  is  the  foundation  upon  which  you  hase  your  contention  for  an  in- 
crease?— A.  That  is  one  of  them. 

Q.  What  other  matters  enter  into  your  contention? — A.  We  think  we  can  not  live 
on  the  scale  that  is  offered  us,  for  the  expenses  of  living  are  somewhat  higher;  prod- 
uce is  higher. 

Q.  Than  what  time? — A.  Than  in  the  last  couple  of  jears.  Meat  is  higher  than  it 
has  been  for  several  months,  and  rents  are  increasing  ri^ht  along.  Houses  that 
vou  could  get  six  months  ago  for  $4  or  $5 — ^thev  are  now  raisine  the  rent  from  |6  to 
|8.  We  vmed  to  pay  $4  and  now  we  pay  $6  or  I?  for  the  same  class  of  houses.  The 
smelters'  expenses  are  reduced,  and  tne  markets  are  higher.  They  claim  they  don't 
get  any  benefit  from  the  market,  but  I  think  they  do,  as  copper  and  lead  are  both 
higher  and  silver  is  also  a  little  bit  higher,  and  they  have  been  increasing  their 
machinery,  and  they  have  increased  their  capacity  a  great  deal.  They  are  now  run- 
ning more  ore  in  six  months  than  thev  used  to  run  in  ten,  and  with  the  greater 
focilities  to  work  our  work  is  that  much  harder. 

Q.  With  what  time  are  you  comparing  the  present? — A.  With  eight  months  ago, 
in  regard  to  the  running  prices. 

Q.  When  your  wages  were  cut,  in  1893,  10  per  cent,  did  the  rents  and  the  neces- 
saries of  life  go  down  in  price  b^  reason  of  the  fall  in  silver  and  lead  and  the  metals 
you  produced? — A.  Not  immediately;  no.     Rents  came  down  a  little. 

Q.  How  was  flour  and  meat? — A.  Cheaper  than  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  conceded  the  justice  of  the  cut  by  reason  of  the  product  you 
were  producing  falling  to  an  unreasonably  low  figure? — ^A.  Well,  we  accepted  the  cut 
because  we  didn't  expect  it  would  last  long. 

Q.  It  was  because  of  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  the  products  that  you  were  pro- 
ducing that  you  acceded  to  that  demand? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  think  that  as  these  products  are  going  up  and  your  employers  are  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  the  rising  prices,  and  as  the  cost  of  living  is  also  mcreasing,  you 
are  justly  entitled  to  some  of  the  benefits? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  an  increase  based  on  the  price  of  the  article  you  are  manufacturing  or  pro- 
ducing, and  also  an  increase  commensurate  with  the  price  of  living? — ^A.  "Yes;  we 
think  we  are  entitled  to  some  recognition  of  that. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  custom  of  labDr  and  labor  unions  to  take  into  account  the  gen- 
eral productive  capacity  of  their  work? — A.  I  should  judge  so. 

Q.  In  fixing  their  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  mining? — A.  I  worked  some  at  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  somethmg  about  the  price  and  custom  of  miners? — A.  Not  of 
late  years. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  fn  gold  mining,  during  the  great  cut  in  wages,  they  held  up  the 
price  of  miners  more  or  less  because  of  the  high  price  of  their  product? — ^A.  Well,  in 
the  exclusively  gold  countries  they  did;  that  is,  in  the  Black  Hills.  I  know  that  they 
kept  up  the  prices  there. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  Cripple  Creek? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  as  I  have  not  been 
there  for  three  years.  I  was  in  the  Black  Hills  for  nearly  three  years.  I  think  the 
wages  there  are  about  the  same  as  they  were  in  1895  or  1896. 

Q.  What  relation  does  smelting  bear  to  mining? — A.  It  is  almost  identical,  I  claim. 
Without  the  one  the  other  can  not  very  well  get  along. 

Q.  Then  they  are  interdependent,  are  they  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  mining  thrives,  smelting  thrives,  and  if  mining  is  reduced  the  smelting  is 
necessarily  reduced,  is  it  not? — A.  There  is  some  difference  in  what  you  would  term 
the  treatment  of  ores.  Smelting  comes  under  a  different  head.  The  free-milling 
ores  are  not  smelted. 

Q.  Then  it  would  hurt  the  mills? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  refractory  ores  ^ou  smelt? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  more  ore  that  is  produced  that  is  of  a  refractory  character  the  more  you 
have  to  smelt? — A.  Yes ;  and  the  more  money  the  companies  can  make  out  of  it 

Q.  And  the  more  ore  of  a  refractory  character  that  is  produced  the  more  the  rail- 
roads have  to  haul,  and  the  more  your  yardmen  have  to  unload  and  handle? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  one  is  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  other? — A.  Yes.  In  speaking  of 
the  treating  of  ores  and  the  market  price,  I  would  say  that  the  market  is  controlled 
by  the  copper  and  lead,  and  when  tne  copper  and  lead  ores  are  plenty  the  company 
can  get  a  better  class  of  smelting  ores ;  more  mines  are  working  and  they  can  conse- 
quently adjust  their  ores  better. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  most  of  the  refractory  ores  carry  gold,  silver,  lead,  and 
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copper,  or  at  least  two  of  these  metals  associated? — ^A.  Yes ;  and  a  eood  deal  of  the 
ore  carries  them  all.  At  the  p^resent  time,  as  they  are  now  mining,  tne  ore  generally 
carries  all  of  them,  and  there  is  no  time  that  it  does  not  carry  lead  and  silver. 

Q.  And  the  price  now  is  first-class  for  all  of  the  ores,  even  including  zinc? — ^A.  I 
guess  so.    I  can  not  state  as  to  the  price  they  have  for  the  charges. 

Q.  Copper  is  very  high,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Lead  is  nearly  $4.50;  is  that  regarded  as  a  high  price  for  lead? — A.  Yes;  that 
is  a  very  hi^h  price. 

Q.  Gold  IS  high  ? — A.  Well  that  is  the  same  always.  Silver  is  what  you  would 
call  high  for  that  one  product. 

Q.  Then  would  you  sav  that  the  mining  industry  of  Colorado  is  prosperous  or 
not? — A.  Before  this  trouble  it  has  been  very  prosperous.  I  think  the  outlook  was 
very  bright. 

Q.  How  is  it  at  this  time? — ^A.  I  guess  it  is  not  so  bright  as  it  was  a  month  ago. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  depression  in  mining  at  this  time? — ^A.  I  suppose  on 
account  of  the  smelters  being  closed. 

Q.  Is  it  the  general  understanding  of  the  community  and  press,  as  expressed? — A. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  other  than  the  differences  between  you  and  vour 
employers  that  would  require  the  shutting  down  of  the  mines  and  smelters  of  the 
State? — A.  No,  I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  track  of  the  other  States  where  they  have  any  trouble? — A.  I  read 
the  papers  closelv. 

Q.  Have  the^  nad  any  trouble  in  the  State  of  Utah? — ^A.  I  believe  not 

Q.  How  is  mining  in  Utah,  prosperous  or  otherwise? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  good  from 
what  I  have  read  in  the  papers.  I  think  it  is  very  prosperous.  They  are  finding  a 
good  deal  more  ore  this  year  than  in  previous  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  general  history,  as  it  is  made  from  the  newspapers  and  what 
the  people  generally  say,  as  to  the  line  of  smelters  that  are  shut  down  and  those  that 
are  running — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well  what  is  said  about  it  by  the  press  of  the  State  and  the  people  generally; 
do  they  say  that  the  trust  smelters  are  shut  down  and  the  others  are  running  or  other- 
wise?— ^A.  In  Utah;  I  don't  know  as  they  are  here;  not  a  on^. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  this  State? — A.  Trie  individual  smelters  are  running;  at  least 
two  of  them  are,  one  at  Pueblo  and  one  here ;  the  Guggenheim  in  Pueblo  and  the 
A^  here. 

Q.  And  how  about  the  trust  smelters  in  these  places? — ^A.  I  understand  there  is 
but  one  of  them  running,  and  that  is  the  Bimetallic  in  Leadville.  The  balance  are 
closed. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  smelters  of  Pueblo,  Durango,  Lead- 
ville, and  Denver  had  remained  as  they  were  at  the  banning  of  the  year,  that  many 
would  have  been  running  at  this  time? — ^A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  so? — ^A.  Because  I  think  they  could  start  up  under  the  eight- 
hour  law,  of  which  we  expect  to  have  the  benefit;  that  is  my  opimon. 

Q.  Successfully?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  to  laboring  men  treating  with  the  individual 
or  small  corporation,  where  you  could  reach  the  responsible  party  and  put  your  finger 
on  him,  ana  in  dealing  with  great  plants  where  you  could  never  meet  the  head  of  the 
company? — A.  In  dealing  with  the  smaller  firms  we  could  reach  them  very  easily. 
With  individuals  that  is  the  only  wav  we  had  to  come  before  them.  I  never  saw 
the  time  yet  when  I  could  not  meet  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Sheedy  with  any  proposition, 
but  it  seems  now  in  this  trouble  it  is  a  little  harder  to  ^et  to  them. 

Q.  Do  they  say  to  you  that  there  are  other  powers  that  have  to  be  consulted  at  a 
distance? — A.  Mr.  Grant  says  now  that  he  has  full  power  to  treat  with  us. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  from  him  that  he  gets  his  instructions  from  a  higher  power, 
or  that  he  has  the  power  by  reason  of  the  organization? — A.  He  said  at  first  tnat  he 
would  have  to  consult  with  others,  but  lately  he  has  said  that  he  had  full  power  of 
settlement  as  chairman  of  the  operating  board  for  this  western  country. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  limited  his  powei^ — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  whether  he  has  a  general  powei? — A.  I  do  not.  It  is  only  lately  that  he  has 
claimed  to  have  the  full  power.  At  first  he  would  say  that  he  would  have  to  meet 
the  other  managers  and  airectors* 

Q.  Who  is  at  the  head  of  the  recent  combination? — A.  Nash,  I  believe. 

Q.  Where  does  he  reside? — A.  He  is  a  capitalist  in  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Q.  How  often  does  he  appear  in  Denver? — ^A.  I  have  only  known  of  his  being  here 
twice  since  the  trouble. 

^  Has  he  personally,  as  you  understand,  any  conneetion  with  this  trouble? — ^A. 
As  1  understaxid  from  Mr.  Grant,  that  is  it. 
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Q.  Did  the  men  individually  go  to  meet  Mr.  Nash?  Did  they  meet  him  aa  individ- 
uals or  as  a  union? — A.  They  didn't  meet  him  at  any  time. 

Q.  Then  whatever  instructions  he  may  have  given  must  have  heen  given  to  his 
sub()rdinatea? — A.  To  Mr.  Grant. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Grant  now  occupies  a  subordinate  position,  as  you  now  understand? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Formerly  he  was  the  owner  or  general  manager? — A.  He  was  the  vice-president 
of  the  Omaha  and  Grant  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 

Q.  And  is  general  manager  of  the  Grant  plant?— A.  That  is  the  same  plant. 

Q.  Then  would  vou  say  that  the  syndicating  of  all  these  smelters  under  one  organ- 
ization makes  the  lot  of  the  laborers  easier  or  otherwise? — A.  Well,  it  makes  it  harder 
to  g(»t  recognition  in  any  way.  We  have  to  wait  just  so  much  longer  before  we  can 
get  a  conference  with  Mr.  Grant,  and  I  think  it  ia  harder  to  approach  him. 

Q.  And  when  they  shut  down  they  shut  down,  as  I  understand  it,  every  smelter 
that  has  gone  into  this  combination,  and  have  since  opened  the  Bimetallic,  in  this 
State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  Hoems  that  the  act  of  one  of  these  smelters  in  this  combination  is  made 
the  concern  of  all? — A.  Ye8. 

Q.  And  the  fate  of  one  is  made  the  fate  of  all  in  dealing  with  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  it  your  judgment,  from  the  way  the  other  individual  smelters  are  going, 
ancl  your  custom  prior  to  this  combination,  that  if  they  had  remained  as  individual 
organizations  you  would  have  been  able  to  arrange  with  many  of  them  individvally 
too? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  haH  been  your  experience  as  a  laboring  man? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  social  condition  of  the  smelter  employees  and  the  miners  of  the 
State,  so  far  as  you  know?— A.  It  has  been  very  good. 

Q.  They  are  Improving,  are  they,  socially? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Drinking  le.ss,  are  they? — A.  I  don*t  know  as  any  of  them  have  made  any 
change  in  that  way.  So  far  as  I  know  the  smelter  men  are  not — ^a  great  many  of 
them — hard  drinkers,  Ixicause  we  can  not  drink. 

Q.  They  will  not  permit  you  in  skilled  labor,  will  they? — A.  No;  our  health  will 
not  permit  us  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  have  been  organized  aa  a  union  how  long? — A.  Seven  weeks;  about  that, 
time. 

Q.  Don't  labor  unions  generally  teach  sobriety,  institute  peaceful  methods,  and  all 
of  the  higher  elements  of  the  moral  code? — A.  Yes,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  that 
has  always  been  an  object. 

Q.  Has  that  not  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  miner  and  the  smelter  workman? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  any  improvement  of  the  miners  in  the  State  recently? — A. 
Well,  I  have  not  been  connected  with  them  in  the  State  recently.  I  don't  think 
any  of  them  are  going  backward  at  all. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  thev  are  more  inclined  to  save  money  and  build  their 
own  homes  than  fifteen  vears  ago^ — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are.  I  think  they  read 
more  and  educate  themselves  and  their  familiei^  more. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  that  their  moral  and  intellectual  condition  is  improving? — 
A. — Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  tendency  of  labor,  so  far  as  50U  liave  seen,  all  over  the  conti- 
nent?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  elevate  themst^lves  by  educating  themselves  and  their  families  and  improv- 
ing their  social  and  moral  condition? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  have  always  found  it 
that  way. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  in  the  press  and  from  the  general  statement  of  citizens,  the 
fact  that  the  mining  element  of  the  State  is  spending  less  money,  for  instance,  in  the 
saloons  and  at  the  gambling  tables,  than  formerly? — A.  Yes;  they  are. 

Q.  And  they  are  hu8l)anaing  their  effects  more  than  ever  before? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  l)elieve  this  is  l)eneficial  in  general  and  to  the  laboring  map  in  particu- 
lar?— A.  1  do;  most  a<«ure<lly. 

Q.  Do  tlie  organizations  encourage  this  good  practice  and  such  good  principles? — 
A.  They  do  in  every  possible  way.  It  is  always  in  all  unions  advised  that  they  do 
that  way,  and  they  take  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  nucleus  to  hold  such  an  organization  except  it  is  elevated  in 
principle? — A.  That  is  the  object  in  all  unions  or  organizations  of  men. 

Q.  That  is  the  adhesive  force  that  keeps  them  together  and  enables  them  to  build 
up?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  understand  from  you  that  these  principles  are  being  adopted  generally 
throughout  the  west  and  to  good  effect? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q>  And  that  improvement  is  continuing? — A.  Yes;  it  is  an  improvement  that  Ib  con- 
tinuing right  along.  You  will  find  that  among  the  foreigners — we  have  a  great 
many  of  them;  they  are  improving  and  learning  to  become  good  citizens.  In  a  snort 
time  about  seventy  men  took  out  papers  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  They  afiiliated  with  the  higher  grade  of  Americans,  did  they? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  men  of  good  influence — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  foreign  laborers  have  you,  approximately,  in  the  Grant  plant^  or 
the  combination  of  phmts  in  this  State? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  there  are  about  one-thuxl. 

Q.  What  nationality  predominates? — A.  Swedes  and  Austrians,  or  Scandinavians. 

Q.  Are  they  usually  orderly  and  progressive  citizens? — A.  Yes;  they  are  usually 
progressive  and  ouite  orderly.  They  must  be  kept  in  restraint  considerably  when 
there  is  any  trouole,  but  in  times  of  peace  they  are  as  fine  workmen  as  we  have. 
They  are  very  good.  The  Swedes  especially  are  very  anxious  to  become  citizens  and 
educate  themselves. 

Q.  Good  workers? — A,  Yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  contract  system  connected  with  the  smelters  in  this 
State — that  is,  going  abroad  for  labor? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  their  ^ing  to  different  States  to  contract  for  labor? — ^A.  I 
have  never  known  of  it. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been,  in  your  experience,  a  great  scarcity  of  laborers  to  run  the 
smelters  or  the  iron  plants  of  the  State? — A.  Yes;  I  have  known  of  a  scarcity  of  labor 
in  Denver  here. 

Q.  Skilled  or  unskilled? — ^A.  Both  skilled  and  unskilled. 

Q/*To  an  extent  that  employers  were  required  to  go  East  or  contract  for  labor? — A. 
No.    They  had  a  few  contracts  with  employment  agencies  here. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  difficulty  in  securing  labor? — A.  At  times,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  it  was  only  temporary,  or  a  long  period? — A.  It  would  only  last 
during  the  hot  season.  That  all  depended  upon  the  condition  of  the  force.  It  was 
very  st'ldom  that  they  could  not  put  on  a  full  shift.  If  it  was  very  hard  to  get  a  shift 
they  would  have  to  sometimes  chance  them  about;  take  them  from  one  department 
to  another.    At  the  (ilol)e  it  would  be  quite  hard  to  get  a  shift. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  colored  labor  imported  from  the  Southern  States? — A.  I 
don't  know  as  there  was  any  imported;  but  they  tried  it  at  the  Globe  for  a  day  or 
two. 

Q.  You  have  not  used  it  continually? — A.  They  can  not  stand  it;  they  can  not  do 
the  work.  They  can  not  stand  the  artificial  heat  around  the  furnaces.  The  work  is 
a  little  too  continuous  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  can,  or  whether  they  did  not  desire  to  do  it? — A.  I 
think  that  they  could  not  stand  the  heat  around  the  blasting  furnaces. 

Q.  What  kind  of  labor  standsthat  ordeal  best?— A.  The  American  stands  it  as  good 
as  any  of  them.    They  all  work  together.  ' 

Q.  What  was  the  proportion  of  Americans  right  around  the  blast  furnaces  and 
roasting  furnaces? — A.  The  majority  of  the  fumacemen  and  mont  of  the  skilled  labor 
throughout  the  smelter  are  Americans. 

Q.-  Have  there  lH»en  any  laws  paiised  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
recently  that  affecte<l  labor  detrimentally? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have  not  read 
of  any. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  tendency  of  the  legislature  of  this  State,  to  pass  laws  for  the 
benefit  of  labor  or  to  retard  the  progress  of  labor? — ^AVell,  such  laws  as  they  have 
passe<l  in  later  years  I  think  have  had  a  tendency  to  aid  the  lalx>ring  man. 

Q.  Then  it  is  vour  judgment  that  public  sentiment  is  growing  in  favor  of  l>ettering 
the  general  condition  of  labor? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  As  expressed  through  your  press  and  through  the  legislature  of  your  State? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  tendency  has  that  to  better  the  condition  of  labor? — A.  Well,  the  laws 
are  more  favorable  to  us.  Now,  this  8-hour  law  is  a  great  benefit  to  us,  and  not 
wishing  to  violate  it,  we  simply  refused  to  work  longer;  and  we  think  that  is  the 
better  course.  We  don't  want'to  violate  any  laws  here  whether  they  Ixjnefit  us  or 
not.     I  don't  think  it  is  the  policy  of  any  institution  to  try  to  violate  them. 

Q.  You  and  your  organization  realize  that  the  only  real  law  of  communities  is  the 
law  of  public  sentiment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  any  law  of  the  legislature  or  Congress  which  is  not  backed  by  healthy 
public  sentiment  becomes  obsolete,  though  it  may  remain  upon  the  statute  books;  in 
other  words,  is  not  in  favor? — A.  I  think  the  laws  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  and  have  the  sympathy  of  the  public. 

Q.  A  law  that  is  passed  without  a  good  healthy  public  sentiment  is  never  enforced, 
is  it?— A.  No. 
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Q.  And  where  the  full  effective  law  is  it  is  the  law  of  the  educated  public  senti'' 
ment? — ^A.  That  is  right, 

Q.  You  also  realize  that  unless  your  organization  is  orderly  and  peaceable  it  will 
not  have  the  support  of  public  sentiment? — A.  No;  we  know  it  will  not. 

Q.  I  understuid  you  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  new  machinery,  only  in  the  way 
of  enlarging  the  capacity,  in  recent  years  in  your  plant? — A,  Not  to  speak  of;  that  is, 
they  have  put  in  electricity  instead  of  steam  engines. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  new  machinery  that  largely  reduces  the  employment  of 
laboi? — ^A-  No. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment  as  a  laboring  man,  is  the  effect  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery on  labor? — A.  Well,  we  have  had  no  benefit  from  any,  not  even  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  health  or  lessening  our  burdens. 

Q,  Do  you  believe  in  the  advanta^  of  improved  machinery? — A.  Yes,  there  is  a 
great  advantage  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  enables  you  to  shorten  your  hours, 
that  the  machinery  is  now  doing  the  work  of  the  men? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  result  of  your  observations  that  the  more  labor-saving  machin- 
ery that  is  produced  the  more  is  manufactured  and  the  less  the  price  to  consumers, 
including  labor  itself? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  the  labor-saving  machinery  introduced  at 
the  present  time  reduces  the  labor  a  great  deal.  It  is  not  always  a  benefit  to  the 
laboring  man. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  will  be  ultimately  beneficial,  while  it  may  displace  labor  for 
the  present  time? — A.  It  reduces  the  chances  for  work. 

Q.  Does  it  permanently  or  only  temporarily? — A.  It  is  permanent. 

Q.  I  thougnt  the  sewing-machine  would  ruin  the  women  that  were  sewing,  but 
didn't  more  women  sew  after  they  got  the  machine  than  ever  sewed  before?  Don't 
they  do  more  and  are  not  more  of  them  employed? — A.  Of  course  the  population  is 
increasing  and  there  are  more  demands. 

Q.  Don't  they  use  more  clothing?-^ A.  Yes,  I  should  judge  they  do. 

Q.  And  the  lace  machine;  didn't  that  quadruple  the  number  of  women  making 
lace? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  more  in  demand  because  they  are  using  it  more? — A.  Yes,  it  is  more 
in  demand  now,  certainly. 

Q.  Formerly  the  high  price  of  lace  enabled  only  a  few  to  use  it,  but  when  all  came 
to  use  it  it  increased  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  true  of  every  article  of  manufacture? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  time  it  increases  in  use  it  increases  the  number  making  it? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition? — A.  Yes,  sir.     *" 

Q.  For  instance,  while  the  machinery  at  the  beginning  might  seem  to  make  the 
position  of  labor  a  little  harder,  don't  it  in  the  end  t«nd  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor, 
and  should  not  labor  get  its  proportion  of  the  benefit  through  the  shortening  of  the 
hours,  lighter  work  and  the  general  benefits  that  arise? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  effect  labor  saving  machinery  has  on  the  profits  of  the 
industry  in  which  it  is  used? — A.  I  think  it  must  increase  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  great  problem  of  civilization  that  there  shall  be  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  earnings  of  the  machine  as  well  as  of  the  earnings  of  the  men 
themselves? — A.  I  think  quite  probably  that  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  practice  is — ^that  is,  whether  the  men  are  receiving  their 
proportion  of  a  just  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  labor  saving  machinery  by  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours? — A.  I  don't  think  they  are,  except  as  to  higher  skilled 
labor  required  to  run  the  machines. 

Q.  Well,  they  get  the  increased  wages  because  it  requires  more  skill  to  run  it;  it 
is  conducted  by  the  skilled  workmen  and  they  get  more  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  on  the  less  skilled? — A.  It  reduces  the  number,  and 
I  don't  think  it  raises  their  skill;  in  some  instances  it  does,  but  only  in  a  few. 

Q,  But  is  there  not  a  marked  tendency  to  higher  wages,  to  work  wages  up  clear 
along  the  line? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  read  of  the  great  discovery  of  minerals  in  Australia  in  1851  and 
1852?~A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didn't  the  wages  of  the  sheep  herder  go  up  from  $1.50  per  day  to  $5  per  day 
and  the  influence  of  the  mining  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  sheep  herder  for  a 
time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  around  Leadville,  Cripple  Creek,  Aspen,  Ouray,  and  other 
points  where  they  pay  the  highest  wages  that  it  runs  down  to  the  common  laborer 
also? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  must  be  in  proportion? — ^A.  As  he  improves  in  work  he  certainly  advances; 
his  skill  advances  his  wages. 
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Q.  And  don't  that  influence  the  resalt  of  his  laboi? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  the  same  way 
withns. 

Q.  And  these  things  come  abont  by  a  kind  of  slow  evolution? — A.  It  is  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  that  brings  it  about 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  the  working  out  of  all  great  problems  of  the  past 
has  been  by  slow  evolution,  and  that  all  vast  problems  must  be  worked  out  by  a 
slow,  systematic,  and  gradual  and  intelligent  evolution? — A.  Yes,  we  have  to  educate 
people  up  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  going  on  now? — ^A.  Yes^ 

Q.  For  the  betterment  of  all  classes  in  the  State  of  Colorado? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  masses  generally,  such  as  merchants,  farmers,  mechanics, 
approve  of  this  general  evolution  and  encourage  it? — A.  They  approve  of  it. 

Q.  And  most  generally  encourage  the  betterment  of  the  wage  worker  and  all  those 
who  are  producers? — A.  Yes;  I  know  they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  decided  advance  over  the  past  years? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  anything  from  your  experience  or  eeneral  observation  that  you 
could  suggest  in  the  way  of  legislation,  either  National  or  State,  that  is  not  in  con- 
templation generally  by  your  people  at  this  time? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  a  great 
chance  for  laws  to  be  enacted  for  the  laboring  man — for  his  benefit,  for  his  h^th, 
and  for  the  different  organizations.  I  think  they  should  take  the  laboring  man  into 
consideration  and  enact  laws  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  and  allow  him  to  have  a 
chance.  I  also  think  that  there  are  a  good  many  things  that  could  be  enacted  for  the 
improvement  of  the  general  public. 

Q.  Have  you  any  well-considered  or  well-defined  item  that  you  could  specifically 
suggest  that  is  now  ripe  for  legislation,  inst^ul  of  the  general  suggestion  of  doing 
whatever  can  be  done? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  think  of  anything  just  at  present. 

Q.  You  have  laws  now  for  ventilating  the  mines,  have  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  laws  that  reouire  your  mines  to  be  kept  in  a  securely  timbered  con- 
dition, free  from  liability  ana  danger  from  caving  and  the  like  of  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  general  sani'ts^  measures.  These  laws  are  being  enforced,  are 
they? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are,  generally. 

Q.  The  general  sentiment  of  the  officers  of  the  State  is  to  enforce  these  r^;ular 
tions? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  find  any  disposition  to  ignore  them  or  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
laborer? — A.  No;  not  in  the  mines. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  the  smelters? — A.  I  think  there  are  chances  for  great  improvement 
there.  In  most  of  the  plants  in  which  I  have  worked  they  have  different  systems 
for  taking  away  the  smoke  and  cinders,  but  they  have  not  done  so  here.  They 
claim  they  will  do  it,  and  of  course  they  may  some  time.  They  always  have  some 
cause  or  other  for  not  doing  it. 

Q.  And  are  your  men  among  themselves  generally  careful? — A.  Yes;  they  look  out 
for  their  healtn  in  any  way  they  can. 

Q.  Is  the  man  who  is  faarly  well  educated  usually  more  careful  and  precautious  in 
trying  to  protect  his  health,  and  also  his  employer,  than  a  man  whose  education  has 
been  neglected? — A.  Yes;  he  grasps  the  theory  of  the  work  quicker  and  it  makes  it 
easier  for  him,  and  he  sees  the  dangers  himself  and  of  course  he  protects  himself  in 
that  way. 

Q.  How  about  his  work  for  his  employer? — A.  Same  thing,  yes;  protection  for  one 
is  protection  for  the  employer. 

Q.  And  do  the  laborers  want  to  educate  their  children? — A.  They  exhaust  every 
means  they  possibly  can  to  have  them  go  to  school  just  as  regularly  as  the  children 
of  any  other  class  of  citizens. 

Q.  Your  State  is  very  liberal  in  providing  free  schools  for  them. — A.  YiBS. 

Q.  The  property  holders  don't  stmt  the  schools  at  all;  they  furnish  ample  property 
and  ample  houseSr — A.  I  think  we  have  the  best  system  of  schools  in  Colorado  of 
anv  State  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  generation  that  is  growing  up  now  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  generation? — A.  I  think  they  are  improving. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  practically  all  of  the  lal:)orers,  under  the  influence 
of  the  rising  generation,  will  be  an  educated  class. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  anticipate  great  results  from  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  manual-training  schools? — A.  Individually  I 
have  not;  I  visited  them  once;  just  went  through. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  many  persons  in  your  ran]&  who  have  gone  through  these  man- 
ual-trainine  schools?— A.  No,  I  don't  believe  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  hardly  reached  that  class  yet? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  obeerved  their  work  of  teaching  sufficiently  to  form  a  mature  judg- 
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ment  of  the  beneficial  results  of  manual-training  schools? — ^A.  I  think  they  are  a  great 
benefit.  I  know  some  youne  men  who  went  through,  and  improved  their  chances 
and  opportunities,  and  I  think  that  they  were  better  educated. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  ever  taken  any  action  looking  to  the  attaching  of  manual- 
training  schools  to  the  public  schools  generally? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  Of 
course  I  think  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  introduce  such  things  in  our 
oiiganization. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  laborer  to  eauip  him- 
self in  manual  training  than  in  many  other  branches,  such  as  higher  matnematics, 
grammar,  history,  geography,  etc.? — A.  I  think  so,  for  laboring  people;  yes. 

Q.  You  say  laboring  people;  is  it  not  your  judgment,  from  the  trend  that  civiliza- 
tion is  now  taking,  that  we  will  most  of  us  be  lab:>ring  people  in  the  near  future? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  with  a  universal  education  the  next  generation  will  see  a  great 
leveling  up  of  the  conditions  of  society — that  is,  that  the  extremely  fortunate  will  be 
pulled  down  some  and  the  unfortunate  will  be  elevated  some,  and  that  they  will  be 
more  nearly  together,  and  that  there  must  be  a  great  army  that  must  take  in  these 
young  men  generally  that  are  being  educated  together  to-day? — A.  I  think  the  time 
IS  coming  when,  although  the  higher  classes  may  not  be  pulled  down  to  any  extent, 
the  lower  classes  will  be  brought  up  to  them.  I  think  education  is  ^oing  to  bring 
them  together  in  time;  that  it  will  take  the  poorer  classes  up  to  the  highest. 

Q.  Your  children  are  being  educated  with  the  merchants'  children,  lawyers* 
children,  capitalists*  children,  speculators*  children  throughout  now? — A.  Yes;  I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  eVery  man  who  has  a  child  to  give  hmi  the  best  education  he 
can. 

Q.  They  are  all  being  educated  together  now  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  farmer's  child  and  the  labK)rer*s  child  stand  equally  well  with  the  capital- 
ist's child  in  school  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  same  opportunities? — A.  Yes;  so  far  as  the  laboring  man  can  prtjvide 
them. 

Q.  That  never  has  existed  to  any  great  extent  in  the  past,  has  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Not  so  extensively  as  at  the  present  time? — A.  That  is  why  I  say  the  better- 
ment of  the  education  is  the  only  bond  that  will  bring  them  together. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  contrasts  between  the  members  of  one  class  and  another 
have  always  existed,  but  the  people  never  knew  it  so  generally  as  now? — A.  Yes.  I 
guess  we  can  all  place  our  cnildren  in  school  together  at  one  time,  and  the  only 
advantage  that  there  is  is  in  placing  them  in  the  higher  classes  or  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  sc^hools. 

Q.  How  far  does  the  laboring  man's  child  usually  go  in  your  schools? — A.  Well, 
wlien  they  get  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  they  get  a  pretty  fair  education. 

Q.  Don't  they  usually  go  through  the  grammar  schools? — A.  Yes. 

i}.  They  have  about  8  grades,  don't  they? — A.  Not  the  majority. 

Q.  Any  of  them  go  through  the  high  school? — A.  Yes;  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  Don't  they  generally  go  through  the  high  school  here?  A.  No;  I  don't  think 
they  do,  generally. 

Q.  But  they  do  generally  get  through  the  grammar  schools? — A.  A  great  many  of 
them  do  and  a  great  many  reach  the  higher  schools. 

Q.  And  a  great  many  at  the  present  day  prolwibly  get  a  better  education  than 
George  Washington  did,  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  Thomas  Jefferson.  There  is  no  dis- 
crimination by  the  teachers  or  the  officer  between  the  children  of  the  poorest  and 
the  richest? — A.  I  don't  think  there  is. 

Q.  The  general  tendency  is  democratic? — A.  I  think  there  should  be  no  partiality 
shown. 

Q.  They  have  equal  opportunities  there? — A.  They  ought  to  have. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment,  in  dealing  with  men  naturally,  that  that  of  itself  has 
a  great  tendency  to  create  a  fellow  feeling  and  sympathy  between  those  who  are  poor 
and  those  who  nave  more  fortunate  parents,  and  to  bring  them  closer  together? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  That  operates  in  the  same  way  in  your  business  dealings  with  your  employer 
and  causes  him  to  sympathize  with  your  condition  and  have  a  closer  fellow  feeling 
for  you  than  the  man  in  New  York  or  Omaha? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  that  been  your  experience  in  dealing  with  employers,  that  if  you  could 
meet  with  them  face  to  face  and  talk  with  them,  your  relations  become  closer  and 
that  you  both  have  a  better  understanding  with  each  other? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that 
is  the  case.     I  know  it  would  be. 

Q.  He  sympathizes  with  your  conditions  and  misfortunes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  shows  a  greater  tendency  to  listen  to  your  (X>mplaint8? — A.  Yes;  I  know 
that  to  be  the  end. 
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By  Mr.  Ksni^bdy: 

Q.  Your  organization  is  of  recent  origin,  you  state? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  induced  you  to  organize  recently? — A.  For  our  own  protection.  We 
thought  that  by  being  together  we  could  get  to  know  each  other  much  better  at  the 
smelter  plants.  We  very  seldom  met,  and  we  thought  that  by  being  together  in  a 
body  we  would  meet  oftener  and  become  better  acquainted,  and  one  could  protect 
the  other. 

Q.  Is  it  only  recently  that  you  saw  the  advantages  of  that? — A.  No;  we  tried  it 
once  before,  but  never  made  a  success  of  it. 

Q.  Had  the  passage  of  the  8-hour  law  anything  to  do  in  the  way  of  stimulating 
your  organization? — ^A.  Yes,  it  did.  We  expected  there  would  be  opposition  to  it  in 
that  plmit,  and  we  knew  the  trust  had  organized  at  that  time,  ana  we  claimed  the 
same  privile^;  and  when  the  question  of  the  8  hours  came  up  we  knew  there 
would  be  a  little  controversy  and  that  we"  would  then  be  together,  where  we  could 
back  one  another  up  and  all  afford  to  stand  out  better. 

Q.  Are  your  men  thoroughly  organized  in  the  Guggenheim  plant? — A.  No;  not  so 
thoroughly  as  we  are;  at  least,  they  were  not  a  monm  ago,  and  I  think  they  are  not 
at  the  present  time. 

Q.  I  think  we  have  been  informed  by  the  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor 
that  they  are  just  as  thprouehly  oi^^anized  as  you  are? — A.  I  don't  think  there  are 
over  30  of  our  men  outside  of  the  union,  of  1,100  men;  and  I  understand  from  them 
that  quite  a  number  of  the  Guegenheim  men  are  not  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  insist  tr^t  the  trust  in  dealing  with  this  labor  shall  recognize 
and  treat  with  the  representatives  of  the  men  instead  of  the  men  individually? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  that  they  can  treat  with  representatives  better.  I  don't  think  they 
can  treat  with  the  men  individually.  They  say  themselves  that  they  can  not  treat 
with  800,  900,  or  1,000  men  as  easily  as  with  4  or  5  men. 

Q.  Does  not  the  president  or  manager  of  the  trust  stand  upon  the  point  of  the 
nonrecognition  of  the  union? — A.  He  said  that,  yes;  that  he  would  be  willmg  to 
treat  with  organizations  of  the  men  if  they  were  not  organized  in  the  unions;  he  would 
like  to  meet  the  men  the  same  as  he  is  (loing  now.  The  knowledge  that  he  can  not 
meet  all  of  the  men  together  to  treat  with  them  compels  him  to  meet  2  or  3  of  the 
men  as  representatives  of  the  others. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  your  physician  Saturday;  is  he  the  only  physician 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  men  in  the  2  smelters?  You  liave  about  1,100  employees 
there,  you  say? — A.  There  are  about  that  many  in  both  places. 

Q.  Each  one  contributes  $1  a  month  to  that  physician;  that  makes  about  $1,100 
per  month? — A.  Yes;  the  money  all  goes  to  the  physician,  so  far  as  I  know.  I 
believe  it  does,  from  what  he  tola  me  himself. 

Q.  Out  of  that  $1,100  or  more  he  pays  for  the  medicine  himself,  does  he? — A.  Yes, 
and  the  hospital. 

Q.  That  amounts  to  about  what  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  money;  do  you 
know? — A.  No,  I  could  not  say  exactly.  I  think  he  makes  a  great  per  cent  on  his 
medicines,  because  he  does  not  make  very  much  on  his  hospital.  Every  man  he 
sends  there  he  has  to  pay  for  whatever  he  wants. 

Q.  Are  there  ever  times  when  there  are  quite  a  number  of  men  in  the  hospital? — 
A.  Yes;  burned,  disabled,  and  sick.  If  they  have  to  have  the  doctor's  care  they  are 
sent  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  will  average  a  half  dozen  or  dozen  men,  or  1  oc  2  men  in  the 
hospital? — A.  I  have  seen  10  and  12  there  at  one  time;  and  probably  in  a  month  or 
so,  at  times,  there  would  not  be  anyone  there.  There  is  an  average  of  1  or  2  the 
year  around. 

Q.  All  of  this  time  the  physician  would  l>e  getting  $1,100  per  month? — A.  Yes, 
and  payirg  for  the  drugs  and  for  the  medicine. 

Q.  Then  he  chaiyes  you  aside  from  that  for  the'  treatment  of  your  families? — A. 
That  just  includes  the  men  at  the  smelters. 

Q.  Do  the  men  generally  employ  the  same  physician  for  their  families? — A.  Being 
acquainted  with  him,  they  generally  do,  but  there  are  a  few  outside  physicians.  He 
has  always  been  my  family  physician.  He  has  always  treated  us  very  well.  He  is 
a  very  fine  physician. 

Q.  You  make  no  complaint  about  having  him  as  your  physician  and  paying  him 
$1  per  month? — A.  No;  some  do,  but  I  think  it  is  only  proper  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  as  the  men  become  organized  they  will  exercise  a  little  more 
freedom  and  employ  someone  else  if  they  see  tit? — A.  I  think  they  will  have  it  so 
that  a  man  can  have  any  physician  that  he  wants. 

Q.  Your  organization  will  free  you  from  being  obliged  to  emplov  a  physician 
secured  by  the  company? — A.  Yes,  the  organization  intends  to  take  that  matter  up 
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right  now.  as  Mr.  Grant  does  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  it  any  more;  and  a  man 
can  then  have  Dr.  Lemon  or  Dr.  Taylor,  or  any  other  doctor  he  wants.  He  claims 
that  the  present  anti-scrip  law  l>ars  them  from  taking  that  dollar  out  of  the  men's 
wages,  and  that  he  would  rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 

Q.  This  gentlemen  has  a  very  lucrative  practice  out  of  the  employees  of  the  smelts 
ers? — A.  He  has,  although  he  claims  that  for  some  months  he  loses  money. 

Q.  He  claims  that  he  does,  but  he  never  submits  figures  to  you  to  show  whether 
he  does  or  not,  does  he? — ^A.  No;  I  just  have  his  word  for  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  colored  lalx)r  not  being  a  success  at  the  smelters,  and  you 
gave  as  the  principal  reason  that  they  could  not  stand  the  heat  of  the  furnaces;  is 
that  what  you  said? — A.  The  only  experience  I  had  seen  in  that  was  here  at  the 
Globe.  One  time  they  got  in  about  60  colored  men,  and  at  night  I  believe  they  had 
4  left  out  of  that  60  they  stajrted  with  in  the  morning.  They  said  they  could  not 
stand  the  heat. 

Q.  It  is  something  new  to  hear  that  the  negroes  can  not  stand  heat;  it  is  generally 
understood  that  they  can  stand  it  much  better  than  a  white  man  ? — A.  The  artificial 
heat  is  worse  than  the  sun  heat.  Those  I  saw  working  there  said  they  could  not 
stand  the  heat,  and  in  a  week  there  was  not  a  colored  man  around  the  place. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  attributable  to  some  other  cause  than  the  heat;  that  they 
can  not  apply  themselves  as  well  as  the  white  men  do  ? — A.  It  may  be;  they  gave  it 
out  as  being  too  hot. 

Q.  There  is  no  prejudice  against  the  colored  man  at  the  smelters  on  account  of 
their  color? — A.  No;  they  work  them  in  Pueblo  some. 

Q.  Have  you  any  of  them  in  the  unions? — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  you  meet  theni  in  the  union  if  they  were  employed  about  the  smelters 
and  would  come  into  the  union  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratciipord.)  You  have  stated  that*  the  employees  of  the  smelters 
demand  a  reduction  from  10  to  12  hours  per  day  to  8  hours? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  reduction  of  the  wages  from  $2.75  to  $2.40?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  willing  to  work  the  shorter  work  day  for  $2.40? — ^A.  Yes.  That  is 
the  highest  scale  that  is  paid  in  the  smelter. 

Q.  Why  do  you  demand  such  a  reduction  in  the  hours  ? — A.  Because  we  feel  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  work  longer  hours. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working;  how  many  hours  in  a  work  day? — A. 
Twelve  hours. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  under  that  system? — A.  Since  1882. 

Q.  And  you  have  at  last  realized  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  up? — A.  We 
realized  that  some  time  ago,  and  we  are  finding  it  out  more  and  more  every  day  that 
it  is  impossible. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  an  attempt  before  to  establish  a  shorter  workday? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How? — A.  By  applying  to  the  management  for  8  hours. 

Q.  How  many  times  nave  such  applications  been  made? — A.  Made  twice  or  three 
times  to  my  knowledge.  I  was  a  committee  of  one  to  see  after  it,  and  I  went  to  Mr. 
James  and  spoke  to  him  about  it,  as  he  was  then  the  manager  at  the  Grant. 

Q.  They  refused  in  that  case,  did  they? — A.  They  refused  absolutely  except  for 
one  part  of  one  department;  that  is  the  mmace  room. 

Q.  In  every  case  it  was  grant4?d  for  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  employees  did  that  shorter  workday 
affect? — A.  Not  over  2  per  cent. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  strike  for  it  before  or  stop  work  when  your  demand  was  refused? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  It  merely  died  out? — A.  It  just  died  out. 

Q.  And  now  what  is  the  motive  that  causes  you  to  strike  for  the  same  demand 
more  than  at  the  time  the  other  demand  was  made? — A.  The  legislature  is  one  thing 
that  has  given  us  this  chance;  and  I  think  it  was  a  very  good  idea  to  improve  it. 
We  think  the  law  is  constitutional,  and  that  it  is  our  time  to  have  8  hours. 

Q.  You  feel  more  encouragement  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  the  law? — ^A.  Yes. 
We  don*  t  want  to  violate  the  law.  Not  knowing  whether  it  was  constitutional  or  not, 
wo  did  not  want  to  take  those  chances;  and  we  know  that  8  hours  is  sufficient  for  any 
man  to  work. 

Q.  Your  position,  then,  as  compared  w^ith  your  former  demand  is  simply  this,  is  it, 
that  by  striking  for  it  before  to  enforce  your  demands  for  a  shorter  work  day  you 
would  have  sought  to  have  brought  it  about  through  your  own  force;  striking  for  it 
now^,  you  are  simply  striking  for  the  observance  of  the  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Asking  for  an  observance  of  the  law? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  position. 

Q.  In  the  minds  of  the  workingmen  whom  you  represent,  has  this  law  been  relied 
upon  from  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  have  lahen  effect? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  From  that  day  you  have  been  idle,  and  asking  for  its  enforcement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  now  before  the  courts^  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  will  the  decision  of  the  courts  have  upon  your  demand? — A. 
Well,  we  feel  that,  regardless  of  the  supreme  judges,  8  hours  is  what  we  want. 

Q.  If  this  decision  should  be  favorable  to  the  workingman,  do  you  or  not  believe 
that  the  employers  will  concede  it;  or  are  you  not  in  a  position  to  state? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  If  it  should  not  be  sustained,  but  be  declared  unconstitutional,  what  will  be  the 
position  of  the  workingmen? — A.  We  will  stand  in  the  same  position  we  did  when  we 
went  out — that  we  want  8  hours. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  workingmen  will  contend  for  the  shorter  workday  regardless 
of  the  decision  of  the  court? — A.  Yes;  for  the  present  time  at  least. 

Q.  The  difference  between  the  wage  schedule  that  you  demand  now  and  that  paid 
you  formerly  is  35  cents  per  day? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  compute  the  different  rates  per  hour? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  the  former  rate  pay  you  per  hour? — A.  22 J  cents,  I  think;  It  was  not 
more  than  that.  I  can  not  remember  now  just  what  it  was,  but  I  had  it  all  figured 
up.  It  is  about  22 i  cents  for  the  8-hour  men.  I  figured  it  out  a  little  more  in 
round  numbers — 23  cents  per  hour. 

Q.  And  the  price  you  now  demand  is  $2.40  for  8  hours,  which  makes  30  cents  per 
hour? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  do  you  demand  the  increase? — A.  Well,  we  know  the  markets  are  higher 
for  their  product  and  we  claim  that  we  should  have  a  share  of  it.  The  foxsilities  for 
treating  more  ore  at  a  less  expense  to  the  company  are  very  great.  The  cost  of  living 
for  us  is  more.  Our  rent  is  higher;  provisions  are  higher;  meat  is  higher  now  than 
it  has  been  any  time  in  a  number  of  years;  and  we  are  doing  more  wo  A  for  the  same 
money  than  we  have  been  doing. 

Q.  And  you  are  doing  more  w^ork  for  the  same  money? — A.  Yes,  because  there  are 
less  men  to  handle  the  amount  of  ore.  There  used  to  be  30  men  on  10  furnaces,  and 
now  we  are  treating  more  ore  in  the  same  department  with  18  men.  Our  work  is 
harder,  and  their  expenses  during  the  last  2  months  have  l)een  reduced  by  the  simple 
method  of  skimming  the  ore  bullion,  which  makes  just  that  much  more  work  for 
us  and  a  great  deal  harder,  and  we  are  getting  a  greal  deal  more  smoke,  and  in 
standing  in  the  heat  while  we  are  tapping  the  furnaces  it  is  very  hard  on  our  health. 
Formerly  we  had  to  go  in  about  every  15  minutes,  and  now  we  have  to  go  in  every 
3  or  4  mmutes.  And  for  this  we  thought  we  ought  to  be  recognized  a  little.  Ami, 
as  I  said,  our  expenses  of  living  are  greater.  Coffee  is  lower  than  then,  but  meat  is 
higher  and  rent  is  higher.  It  has  l^en  almost  impossible  to  get  a  house  up  to  very 
lately,  and  consequently  the  real  estate  men  have  been  putting  up  the  price.  Now 
for  the  shorter  hours,  with  the  same  reduction  in  wages,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  exist.  Some  of  the  men  could  do  it  and  others  could  not.  A  man  can  not 
live  on  $1.32  per  day. 

Q.  One  dollar  and  thirty-two  cents  is  the  price  the  company  wants  to  pay  you,  is 
it? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  lower  schedule.  Another  thing;  there  is  a  smelter  running 
right  within  500  or  600  feet  of  the  smelter  where  we  are  working  that  is  working  8 
hours  at  the  present  time,  and  has  been  so  working  since  the  15th  of  the  month,  and 
doing  the  same  work.  They  are  working  for  $1.60  for  8  hours  and  doing  the 
very  same  work  that  we  have  been  doing.  We  have  a  right  to  the  same  scale  of 
wages  that  other  people  get.  There  is  another  new  smelter  w^orks  started  this  morn- 
ing, one  that  has  i)een  remodeled,  and  it  is  paying  the  same  wages;  so  we  are  not 
asking  any  more  than  other  outside  help  is  getting.  In  outsidelabor,  in  the  open 
air,  where  they  have  good  health,  they  are  getting  $1.75  on  the  street  for  8  hours' 
work.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  the  schedule  of  wages  that  we  are  asking  at  this 
time,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  cost  of  living:  is  more.  They  get  the  benefit  of 
the  higher  markets,  although  they  claim  they  do  not,  and  w-e  think  we  are  entitled 
to  some  of  the  benefits. 

Q.  Is  your  judgment  influenced  to  any  extent  by  the  wages  paid  in  other  trades? — 
A.  Yes;  in  any  labor  trades  that  work  in  unhealthy  atmosphere. 

Q.  Have  the  wages  of  the  other  trades  advanced  m  proportion  with  the  demands 
you  have  made? — A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of.  It  is  in  this  smelter  work,  the  same 
work,  that  they  have  advanced.  They  were  paying  $1.60  and  $1.50  for  10  hours' 
work,  and  now  they  pay  the  same  for  8  hours*  work. 

Q.  In  what  branch  is  that? — A.  Smelting  works. 

Q.  I  have  reference  to  the  labor  condition  all  over.  Is  your  demand  influenced 
by  the  general  rise  or  fall  of  wages  in  other  trades? — A.  No;  it  has  not  been. 

Q.  They  are  not  influenced  by  it? — A.  AVe  have  not  taken  into  consideration  what 
wages  have  been  paid  outside  of  the  underground  work,  and  we  claiui  that  oUr  work 
is  fully  as  hard' as  theirs. 

Q.  If  your  judgment  was  not  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  labor  market  gen- 
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erally  it  must  be  meMnred  entirely  by  the  riM  and  fall  in  prioee  of  the  neceesaries  of 
life. — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Entirely  ?--A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  the  waoes  that  were  paid  in  the  department  to  which  the  com- 
pany has  conceded  the  eight  hours  prior  to  the  concession  which  you  say  your 
company  made  some  time  ago?— A.  The  first  time  I  worked  there  we  were  getting 
$3  per  dav  for  12  hours. 

Q.  And  what  wages  were  paid  when  the  8  hours  were  granted  ? — A.  It  was  not 
granted. 

Q.  You  said  awhile  ago  it  was  granted  in  a  certain  department. — ^A.  It  would  have 
been  granted  for  that  department  alone,  but  not  as  to  the  others. 

Q.  It  was  not  accepted  because  it  was  not  general? — A.  Yes;  that  is  it.  There 
were  60  men,  in  two  snifts,  who  could  have  got  8  hours  where  they  had  been  work- 
mgl2. 

Q.  Now,  you  said  the  furnace  men,  on  the  average,  were  not  able  to  work  more 
than  22  days  per  month? — A.  Yes;  that  is  a  very  high  average. 

Q.  At  the  former  price  of  $2.75  per  day? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Making  that  alx)ut  $50  per  month  ? — A.  My  check  has  often  been  less  than  that. 

Q.  I  have  taken  the  estimates  that  you  have  given;  you  say  you  have  given  the 
very  highest  average? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  days  per  month,  in  your  judgment,  would  the  men  be  able  to  work 
if  their  time  was  reduced  to  8  hours  per  day  ? — A.  I  think  26  days  would  be  an  average 
for  the  year. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  as  reasonable  an  average  as  the  22  days  under  the  longer 
work  day  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  26  days  could  be  worked  by  the  same  men  under  the  shorter 
workday  without  greater  injury  to  their  phvsical  health  than  would  result  from  22 
days  under  the  longer  workday? — A.  No;  t  don't  think  po.  It  is  imiKWsible  for  a 
man  to  work  any  length  of  time  without  a  certain  amount  of  rest. 

Q.  To  ask  the  question  direct:  Would  you  rather  work  26  days  per  month,  8  hours 
per  day,  than  work  22  days  per  month  at  12  hours  per  day? — A.  Yes;  I  would  feel 
better  at  the  end  of  the  time. 

Q.  You  would  prefer  the  shorter  workday  and  increase  in  days? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  you  would  be  a  better  man  physically  at  the  end  of  the  month? 
A.  I  know  my  health  would  be  better. 

Q.  If  the  exchange  is  preferred  as  regards  the  hours,  why  should  the  same  rat«  of 
wages  be  objected  to?  Under  the  long  workday  the  average  you  gave  would  be 
$50.50  per  month;  under  the  shorter  workday,  according  to  the  estimate,  your  wages 
would  reach  $62.40  per  month.  The  question  I  should  like  to  have  you  answer  if 
you  can,  is  this:  Livmg  on  the  $50.50  under  the  longer  workday,  why  can't  you  live 
on  that  amount  per  month  under  the  shorter  workday? — A.  Well,  we  are  just  simply 
existing  on  that,  and  we  would  like  to  have  money  enough  so  that  we  could  have 
something  outside  of  our  bare  living  expenses,  to  clothe  our  children  better  and  take 
our  children  out  for  a  car  ride  once  in  a  while,  or  something  of  that  kind.  We  are 
just  simply  existing  under  the  12-hour  schedule. 

Q.  Are  we  to  infer  that  if  there  had  been  no  lepslation  on  this  subject  it  is  prob- 
able a  demand  would  have  been  made  by  the  workmgmen  at  this  time  for  an  increased 
rate  of  wages,  even  though  there  was  no  demand  for  the  shortening  of  the  hours? — 
A.  Our  first  demand  was  about  8  hours,  regardless  of  this  law.  It  has  l)een  talked 
about  now  for  the  last  vear,  and  getting  stronger  all  the  time,  on  the  sole  question  of 
8  hours,  regardless,  as  f  said,  of  the  price,  provided  they  could  all  get  it  and  not  only 
a  part  of  the  men  get  it;  because  I  don't  h^lieve  that  is  proper. 

Q.  Were  you  contented  with  your  wages  under  the  10-hour  workday? — A.  No. 
Working  as  the  higher  class  in  wages  we  were  contented  at  12  hours,  but  the  rest  of 
them  were  not  contented. 

Q.  Is  it  probable  that  the  demand  for  higher  wages  would  have  l^een  made  if  the 
8-hour  workday  had  not  been  taken  up  by  the  legislature? — A.  That  was  the  inten- 
tion I  believe. 

Q.  That  was  the  intention? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  law  that  we  have  been  talking  about  also  applies  to  the  miners,  does  it 
not? — A;  Yes. 

Q.  Miners  usually  work  by  the  ton,  or  coal  miners  work  for  so  much  per  ton.  If 
you  were  working  by  the  ton  instead  of  by  the  day,  is  it  probable  that  simultaneously 
with  your  demand  for  the  shorter  workday  an  increased  price  i^er  ton  would  have 
been  made? — I  could  not  say  with  regards  to  that,  not  being  much  acquainted  with 
coal  mining.  I  understand  that  they  are  not  working  full  time  at  all,  but  are  prob- 
ably working  3  or  4  daj's  per  week.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  market  for  the  coal  or  whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the  company  or  the  men. 
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Q.  Well,  if  you  were  working  on  piecework  at  the  smelter,  would  not  that  change 
the  situation?  Would  the  demand  for  an  increase  have  been  made,  in  your  judg- 
ment?— A.  There  would  have  been  a  demand  made  to  bring  it  up,  and  for  the  same 
scale  of  wages. 

Q.  To  what  you  are  now  asking? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  was  it — ^I  ask  it  and  if  I  am  wrong  you  will  please  correct  me — ^that,  regard- 
less of  past  schedules  of  wages,  regardless  of  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  the  past, 
you  simply  took  the  position  that  you  can  not  work  more  than  8  hours  per  day  in 
justice  to  yourself  because  of  the  j>eculiar  character  of  your  work,  and  the  mjury  that 
results  to  your  health,  and  following  that  demand  you  took  the  additional  position 
that  you  can  not  live  for  less  than  $2.40  per  day  and  support  your  family?  Am  I  cor- 
rect m  that  statement? — ^A.  As  to  the  8  nours,  we  concede  that  we  can  work  longer 
than  that  and  live,  but  we  can  not  work  longer  than  that,  continual  work,  and  have 
our  health.    The  man  getting  $2.40  per  day  could  live  upon  it. 

Q.  He  can  live  on  that? — ^A.  Yes,  ne  can  live  on  it  alt  right,  but  the  man  getting 
the  lower  scale  and  the  man  getting  the  middle  scale  can  not  live  upon  it 

Q.  I  take  it  that  the  man  who  is  getting  the  lower  scale  is  ^tting  a  rate  commensu- 
rate with  the  labor  he  performs;  is  that  nght? — A.  In  some  instances,  yes.  There  is 
still  another  scale  we  have  not  touched  at  all,  better  paid  operators,  wheelers,  feeders, 
and  some  of  the  roasting  men,  who  are  called  side  men.  We  are  asking  $2  per  day 
for  these  men  for  8  hours'  work,  and  they  have  been  getting  $2.25.  They  are  offering 
$1.66}  per  day  for  8  hours.  8o  you  see  it  brings  the  scale  of  wages  so  low  that 
they  can  not  live  upon  it.    While  I  can  live,  I  like  to  see  the  others  live  also. 

Q.  You  recognize  that  there  must  be  a  variation  commensurate  with  the  labor  per- 
formed and  the  skill  of  the  workmen? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  the  basis  must  be  sufficient  for  in  order  that  this  unskilled  labor  may 
secure  wages  sufficient  to  live  upon? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  commission  that  some  of  the  individual  smelters, 
outside  of  the  trust,  were  running  for  a  rate  of  wages  which  is  the  same  as  offered  you 
by  the  trust.  What  have  you  to  say  in  that  connection? — ^A.  They  have  not  offered 
us  that. 

Q.  They  have  not  offered  you  any? — A.  No;  not  that  scale  of  wages. 

Q.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  they  had  offered  $1.32? — A,  No. 

Q.  Have  they  offered  you  any  rate  at  all? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it? — ^A.  Two  dollars  for  the  higher  grade  of  wages. 

Q.  Are  there  not  smelters  now  running  in  Colorado,  to  vour  knowledge,  which  are 
paying  the  same  grade  of  labor  $2  per  day? — A.  No;  not  for  that  class  of  work. 

Q.  Are  there  any  smelters  working  wmch  are  paying  the  scales  of  wages  that  were 
offered  you  by  the  Grant  Trust? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  In  any  department? — ^A.  Yes.  The  departments  are  all  the  same,  or  about  the 
same.    I  think  it  is  the  feeding  floor. 

Q.  What  smelter  is  that? — ^A.  The  Guggenheim.  Some  of  their  departments  are 
paid  the  same. 

Q.  They  are  working  on  the  shorter  workday? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  they  are  not  getting  the  wages  you  aemand  from  the  trust,  are  they? — A. 
No.  not  quite.    In  some  it  is  about  equal. 

Q.  The  difference  is  not  great? — ^A.  There  is  very  little  difference.  I  have  a  list  of 
the  Guggenheim  scale  here. 

Q.  Give  us  that  scale,  and  also  the  scale  you  are  asking? — ^A.  The  scale  for  8 
hours,  Omaha  and  Grant  Smelter,  $2.40,  $2,  $1.60;  that  is  the  general  scale  that  we 
are  asking.  Now,  the  Guggenheim,  for  that  $2.40  work  is  paying  $2.30.  There  has 
always  b^n  25  cents  difference  in  tne  Grant  scale  of  w^ages — 25  cents  higher  than  in 
Pueblo.  For  the  feeders  we  are  asking  $2;  the  Guggenheim  is  paying  $2.20.  For 
the  side  men  they  are  paying  $1.80;  we  ask  $2.  Anoior  the  common  labor  they  pay 
$1.40,  and  we  ask  $1.60,  the  same  as  they  pay  in  the  smelters  where  they  are  doing 
the  same  work. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  of  a  g^eneral  nature  before  we  close.  As  a  working 
man  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
eight^hour  workday  is  not  the  most  important  thing  that  you  could  bring  about? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  should  be  jeopardized  by  anything? — A.  No;  I  think  every 
man  should  have  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  when  an  eight-hour  workday  is  within  the  reach  of  men  it 
should  be  endangered  by  a  small  consideration  in  wages,  or  that  they  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  eight-hour  workday  and  trust  to  the  future  to  regulate  wage^ — 
A.  I  believe  there  is  no  question  so  important  to  the  workin^man  now  99  the  ei^ht-hour 
workday,  regardless  of  anything. 

772A — n 
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Dbnveb,  Colo.,  July  17,  1899. 

TSSTDCONT  07  MB.  OEOBOE  CLABX; 

Coal  Miner,  LovimUe,  Colo, 

The  subcommission  on  mining  convened  at  2  p.  m.  July  17,  1899,  Hon.  John  0. 
Bell  presiding.  Mr.  George  Clark,  of  Louigville,  Colo.,  was  introduced,  and,  after 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Will  you  kindly  state  your  full  name? — A.  Geoiige  Clark, 
Louisville,  Boulder  County,  Colo. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Mining  of  coal. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  enpiged  in  mining? — A.  Twenty-seven  years. 

Q.  What  pjart  of  that  time  in  this  State? — A.  Eleven  years. 

Q.  And  prior  to  that  time? — A.  In  England. 

Q.  What  companv  are  you  now  employed  with? — A.  By  the  Northern  Coal  Com- 
pany. At  i>resent  X  am  not  minine  coal.  I  am  the  helper  for  the  machine  runner, 
and  mv  business  is  coaling  the  machine.    I  am  his  helper. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  labor  oi^ganizations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  organizations? — A.  Western  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  Bo  you  care  to  describe  the  constitution  and  features  of  that  organization? — 
A.  The  full  purpose  of  the  oiganization  is  to  trv  to  better  the  economical  condition 
of  its  members,  and  also  to  protect  these  members  against  sickness,  and  to  secure  a 
proper  and  healthful  condition  in  the  mines.  Those  are  about  the  three  propositions 
that  are  involved  in  the  constitution  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Mining.  There  is 
one  more  consideration — and  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  best  considerations  we  take 
up — and  that  is  the  education  of  its  members. 

Q.  In  what  manner  does  this  organization  seek  to  improve  the  economic  condition 
of  its  members?— A.  By  Illation. 

Q.  And  what  other  manner? — A.  Well,  there  are  other  methods — ^by  conciliation 
and  arbitration.  If  we  have  any  dispute  when  demands  are  made,  and  we  feel  justi- 
fied in  such  demands  and  we  can  not  effect  a  harmonious  settlement  between  the 
employer  and  the  employee,  we  propose  a  settlement  through  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation. 

Q.  And  in  case  they  fail? — A.  There  is  only  one  other  method  in  case  we  fail,  and 
that  is  to  strike. 

Q.  But  the  more  conservative  means  are  always  resorted  to  in  the  beginning,  are 
they?— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  strike  is  never  resorted  to  unless  all  other  means  fail? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  membership,  so  f^  as  you  know? — ^A.  About  15,000. ' 

Q.  Is  it  increasing  in  membership  or  decreasing? — ^A.  It  increased  6,000  for  this 
last  year.  We  had  10,050  members  in  1898,  and  at  the  last  convention  we  reported 
16,070  members,  I  think. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  miners  of  your  State  does  that 
include? — A.  I  could  hardly  say. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  miners  in  the  State,  organized  and  unoiganized? — ^A. 
In  the  States  of  Idaho  and  Montana  I  think  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
organization. 

Q.  It  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  this  State,  does  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  state  the  number  oiganized  in  this  State? — A.  In  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners? 

Q.  Yes;  in  this  State. — A.  No;  I  could  not  positively  say. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  miners'  organizations  in  Colorado? — A.  No;  all  the  other 
organizations  are  brought  under  the  operation  and  fealty  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Laix)r.    We  are  a  part  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  What  is  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  composed  of? — ^A.  All  the  unions. 

Q.  Local  unions  or  State  unions? — A,  Local  umons.  There  was  a  Western  Labor 
Union  organized  a  year  ago  last  May,  and  we  aflSliate  ourselves  in  a  body  with  it.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  local  unions  are  still  affiliated  with  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Q.  Local  unions  of  the  miners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  at  the  number  of  miners  affiliated  in  your  State? — A.  I 
should  judge,  so  far  as  the  coal  miners  are  concerned,  not  a  great  per  cent  of  them 
are  organi^a  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  outside  of  Boulder  County.  We  are  the 
stongest  oi^ganized  county  of  the  State,  so  far  as  Colorado  miners  are  concerned. 

Q.  What  is  the  Western  Labor  Union,  and  where  is  it  located? — ^A.  Butte  City, 
Mont. 

Q.  What  is  it  composed  of? — A.  All  grades  of  local  unions,  from  the  typographical 
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anion  down  to  the  honBeshoeiB'  onion,  coal  miners,  and  all  all  other  kinds  of  miners, 
etc. 

Q.  The  Western  Federation  of  Miners  is  affiliated  with  that  oiganization?— A.  Yes; 
affiliated  with  the  oiganization  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  other  affiliationci? — A.  That  is  all  we  have,  and  that  is  all  the 
affiliation  that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  has. 

Q.  What  relation  do  you  bear  to  the  unoiganized?->A.  From  an  organized  stand- 
point we  have  no  relation.  Of  course  we  seek  to  bring  them  into  the  oiganizationfl 
Dy  persuaaive  measures. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  influence  you  use— persuasion? — ^A.  No;  we  circulate  literature 
among  them  and  try  to  educate  them  up  to  the  principles  of  the  organization.  Some- 
times you  can  reach  a  man  in  that  way  when  he  will  not  listen  to  you  if  you  try  to 
talk  to  him.    We  try  to  show  them  the  advantages  of  the  union  in  that  wa^. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  other  influence  to  bring  these  men  into  the  organizations? — A^ 
None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  strikes,  to  what  extent  does  the  action  of  the  union  sovem  these 
men  who  are  not  members? — ^A.  In  case  of  strikes,  where  there  is  a  dispute,  or  a 
demand  made,  or  reduction  submitted,  we  generally  meet  the  nonunion  men;  and 
the  union  men  generally  meet  and  decide  upon  the  unit  of  action,  whatever  that 
action  may  be,  and  then  if  a  strike  is  declarea  by  a  majority  of  all,  tiien  and  in  that 
case  the  nonunion  men  ^t  the  same  support  as  the  union  men. 

Q.  How  are  these  strikes  supported  r— A.  By  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
out  of  a  general  fund.  If  there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  in  the  general  treasury  to 
carry  on  the  strike  and  to  support  the  men  out  in  the  strike,  then  the  membership  is 
assessed. 

Q.  Do  the  affiliated  oraanizations  bear  any  part  of  this  expense  ?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  thing  in  your  labor  umon  as  denying  the  individual,  whether 
omnized  or  unorganized,  liberty  of  contract? — ^A.  No;  I  think  not,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  You  don't  encourage  it,  however,  do  you? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Your  principle  is,  as  I  understand  it,  to  make  collective  bargaining  for  the 
whole? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  an  improvement  over  the  older  methods  of  individual  bar- 
gainins  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  in  some  cases.  In  some  cases  it  is  better  and  works 
a  development. 

Q.  In  dealing  with  the  union  collectively  and  for  all  its  members,  is  it  the  rule 
that  the  question  or  subject  to  be  dealt  with  has  to  be  presented  to  the  local  unions 
and  officially  discussed  and  a  well-defined  opinion  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  members 
agreed  upon? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  always  the  way  of  it;  always  the  method  of  proce- 
dure. Tne  course  is  carefully  considered  before  adoption.  We  have  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  a  provision  allowing  the  district  freedom, 
makes  it  quite  a  distinct  union,  which  union  then  is  expected  to  send  its  representa- 
tives to  the  district  union,  and  any  proposition  that  may  come  up  is  taken  up  by  the 
district  union  and  areued,  and  then  submitted  to  the  local  unions  for  their  approval. 
Whatever  action  the  local  unions  themselves  take  would  be  the  official  action.  If 
the  mine  operators  submitted  a  reduction  in  prices,  or  different  system  of  working 
the  mines,  of  mining  coal,  or  any  method  that  would  seek  to  disturb  the  present 
system,  or  destroy  it,  then  the  district  union  would  meet«  and  each  union  is  allowed 
three  delegates,  and  they  would  discuss  the  matter  and  would  formulate  a  line  of 
procedure  for  a  recognition  of  the  local  unions  that  would  be  submitted  to  each 
local  union  and  a  vote  would  be  taken  on  it.  The  result  of  the  vote  would  be  the 
outcome  of  that  proposition. 

Q.  You  always  work  under  the  referendum  method  ?  Strikes  are  declared  by  the 
majority  of  votes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Majority  of  the  members  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  a  three-fourth  vote.  I  am  not  sure, 
but  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Not  a  two-thirds  vote?— A.  No.  Of  course,  the  strikes  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  general  executive  board  after  being  ordered  by  the  local  unions.  It  must  be  su  d- 
mitted  to  them  afterwards.    They  have  to  approve  it 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  feasibility  of  incorporating  trade  unions? — 
A.  I  think  it  would  beasood  thiuff.  I  don't  see,  if  corporations  are  allowed  to 
incorporate,  why  the  proouoer  should  not  be  allowed  to  incorporate.  Of  course, 
they  would  be  legal  then,  lust  the  same  as  the  others,  and  we  would  take  the  same 
chances  before  the  law  as  tney  would,  and  if  the  law  is  good  for  them  it  ought  to  be 
good  for  us. 

Q.  Yon  believe  on  the  whole  that  it  would  have  a  good  effect? — ^A.  I  believe  it 
would. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  enumerate  the  causes  leading  up  to  strikes? — ^A.  I  can  only 
state  BO  far  as  our  own  district  is  concerned.    The  chiei  cause  in  all  districts  is  the 
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diBcrimiiuttion  of  the  corporations  in  prices  and  methods  of  working  against  onion 
men. 

Q.  Discriminations  against  whom? — ^A.  Against  union  men  as  a  whole  and  not 
against  any  individual. 

Q.  They  discriminate  against  the  union  in  what  way  ?•— A.  By  seeking  to  keep  the 
men  out  of  it. 

Q.  Does  that  have  a  tendency  to  lead  to  strikes?— A.  It  has  a  tendency  in  this 
way:  It  creates  dissension  and  oissatisfaction  amon^  the  workers  as  a  whole,  and  the 
conditions  pot  being  such  as  the  workers  would  desire  them,  the  general  outcome,  in 
my  experience  in  our  district,  has  been  that  a  strike  has  been  resorted  to  for  the 

gurpose  of  amending  them.  For  instance,  the  companies  in  that  district  in  the  post 
ave  sought  to  alter  the  conditions  that  existed  from  1888  until  1893  without  serving 
notice  on  the  employees,  without  giving  them  a  day's  notice,  such  as  alterins  the 
screens,  etc.  By  the  agreement  we  had  at  that  time,  the  screens  should  be  12  feet 
long,  4i  feet  wide,  and  1}  inches  between  the  bars,  and  27  inches  pitch.  They  sought 
to  alter  the  conditions  without  giving  any  notice  that  they  would  alter  them, 
lliere  would  always  be  some  people  who  would  be  unfovorable  to  the  companies' 
interests,  and  they  would  seek  to  beat  the  men,  and  the  men  would  not  give  way, 
and  the  result  would  be  a  strike. 

Q.  To  what  extent  were  these  conditions  altered  ? — ^A.  To  the  extent  of  making  the 
screens  14  feet  lone  and  from  5^  to  6^  feet  wide.  The  screen  at  that  time  was  a  flat 
bar,  and  they  sou^t  to  put  in  the  diamond  screen. 

Q.  What  is  the  space  between  the  bars  with  the  diamond  bar?— A.  The  same  as 
the  other — H  inches. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  such  radical  changes  ^ing  into  effect  without  notice  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  for  the  strike? — ^A.  I  certamly  do;  I  know  it  was. 

Q.  What  would  this  change  mean  to  the  miners,  in  dollars  and  cents,  per  month 
or  per  day,  on  an  average? — A.  Well,  now,  that  I  could  not  say  without  figuring  it 
ou^  and  I  have  not  had  the  time. 

Q.  Ill  ft  general  way?— A.  In  a  general  way,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  all  the 
way  from  3  to  5  per  cent  I  think  it  would  be  about  that.  I  don't  want  to  state  in 
any  way  but  what  I  really  know. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  causes?— A.  Yes,  there  have  been  other  causes  leading  up 
to  dissatisfaction  and  stoppage  of  work.  There  is  the  ventilation  of  the  mines;  it  has 
been  bad,  in  a  bad  condition;  the  men  protested  against  it,  and  some  of  them  would 
go  home  on  account  of  it,  and  as  a  consequence,  when  some  men  went  home  the 
majority  of  them  would  go  home.    The  ventilation  has  not  been  what  it  should  be. 

Q.  Why  did  they  go  home? — A.  Because  they  were  not  able  to  work — insufficient 
air  and  mines  full  of  smoke,  and  the  men  can  not  work  in  it  any  length  of  time  as  a 
man  ouffht  to  work;  the  men  can  not  work  in  these  places.  There  hiave  been  other 
causes  that  have  created  dissatisfaction  and  stoppage  of  work  that  you  ousht  to  see. 
Suppose  we  blow  the  whistle  to  return  to  work  to-morrow.  There  would  probably 
be  two  or  three  box  cars  in  there  where  there  are  about  fifty  or  a  hundred  men  at 
work.  That  would  start  them  up  for  about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then 
there  would  not  be  any  more  cars  and  the  men  would  have  to  go  home  again,  and  at 
last  they  would  get  disgusted  with  it  and  discouraged  and  not  work  any  more  until 
sufiicient  cars  were  obtained,  to  last  a  day  or  two,  and  then  go  to  work.    We  don't 

gurpose  putting  on  our  day  clothes  and  going  to  work  just  for  an  hour  or  two  and  then 
ave  to  go  home  and  make  another  change  of  clothing.  These  regulations  would 
create  dissension  and  dissatisfaction  and  there  would  be  a  stoppage  of  work. 

Q.  You  point  out  these  three  causes  as  being  the  chief  sources  of  strikes?— A. 
Well,  there  are  others.  These  are  only  the  temporary  ones,  leading  up  to  the  general 
strikes. 

Q.  Any  strikes  to  increase  wages,  or  by  reason  of  reduction  ?— A.  Yes,  we  have  had 
several  strikes  to  advance  wages  hnd  to  protest  against  reduction  of  wages. 

Q.  Were  they  successful?- A.  Some  o*  them  were  and  some  were  not.  We  had  a 
strike  two  years  ago  last  December  and  were  successful  in  it,  and  on  the  17th  of  Jan- 
uary they  made  another  demand  on  the  mine  operators  for  an  advance  in  wages,  and 
if  I  remember  correctly  we  struck  seven  days,  and  submitted  the  case  to  the  State 
board  of  arbitration.  After  submitting  the  case  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration  the 
companies  refused  to  arbitrate,  and  finally,  after  two  or  three  days,  there  was  an 
agreement  effected  to  put  the  case  into  the  hands  of  a  board  of  arbitration,  and  both 
parties  elected  their  representatives  and  the  case  was  to  be  heard  on  a  certain  day. 
The  day  arrived,  and  I  think  they  sat  five  days  in  session— four  of  us— and  the 
decision  was  in  favor  of  the  men.  The  companies  closed  down  the  mines  and  would 
not  abide  by  the  decision.  They  were  the  Lafayette  mines.  At  that  time  there  were 
two  of  them,  and  after  they  closed  down  the  mines  they  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  recover.    Judge  Johnson,  of  the  district  court  of  Arapahoe  County  here,  ordered 
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the  receiver  to  go  and  operate  the  mme,  and  find  out  whether  it  could  be  made  to 
pay.  The  receiver  filed  a  report  with  the  court,  and  said  that  the  mine  could  not 
oe  operated  at  these  prices.  As  a  matter  of  consequence,  the  mine  was  closed  down 
and  the  other  mines  were  closed  down.  They  tried  to  force  the  issue,  and  the  men 
all  stopped  in  the  Lafayette  district  under  that  company.  They  held  a  mass  meet- 
ing. Five  members  compose  one  district  After  they  held  the  mass  meeting  they 
decided  that  the  Lafayette  men  should  come  over  to  Louisville,  Marshall,  Story,  and 
Erie,  and  that  they  would  double  up  with  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  double  up? — ^A.  That  these  other  men  would  take  the 
men  in  with  them. 

Q.  Share  their  work  with  them  ? — ^A.  Share  their  work  with  them.  After  they 
did  that,  and  the  question  of  arbitrating  without  a  strike  was  not  successful,  they 
determined  then  the  only  thing  was  for  tne  whole  district  to  come  out  again  and  see 
if  the  decision  of  the  State  bo9^  of  arbitration  could  not  be  enforced  and  the  mine 
operators  compelled  to  operate  again.  The  property  was  then  turned  over  to  the 
Northern  Coal  (Company  in  some  way;  I  don't  know  just  what  way  it  was,  but  it 
was  turned  over  into  their  hands.  We  met  the  president  of  the  companv  several 
times,  and  they  still  would  not  abide  bv  the  decision  of  the  State  board  of  arbitra- 
tion. We  affected  a  compromise  and  the  men  resumed  work.  The  whole  district 
resumed  work.  The  terms  were  something  like  about  three  or  four  cents  less  than 
what  ihe  State  board  of  arbitration's  decision  was.  That  was  the  issue  made  at  that 
time,  though  we  did  everything  we  could  to  avoid  a  strike.  That  showed  to  me 
that  under  the  present  law,  so  far  as  the  corporation  could  not  be  made  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration,  it  was  not  of  any  great  benefit  to 
the  worker. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  instances  in  which  the  decision  of  the  board  was 
i^ored  by  their  side? — A.  No,  I  do  not  I  think  that  is  the  onl^  case  up  to  this 
time.  There  was  a  case  between  the  Baldwin  miners  and  the  Citizens  Coke  and 
Coal  Company,  and  the  State  board  of  arbitration  rendered  a  decision  in  that  case  in 
favor  of  tne  men,  and  the  Citizens  Coke  and  Coal  Company  carried  it  out  to  the 
letter,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  From  your  experience  in  the  State  of  Colorado  and  in  the  mines  of  that  State, 
what  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  economic  result  of  strikes;  do  you  think  they  have 
been  economical  from  the  standpoint  of  the  workingmen  or  otherwise,  as  a  whole? — 
A.  Well,  as  a  whole  I  would  say  no.  From  an  economic  standpoint,  and  in  certain 
cases,  I  would  sav — yes.  If  you.  for  instance,  take  the  case  we  had  in  our  county; 
we  had  a  strike  that  only  lasted  four  or  five  days.  I  expect  the  condition  of  the  air 
had  something  to  do  with  our  fi^ainin^  it,  but  nevertheless  we  gained  it  and  gained 
the  advance  that  we  were  seeking.  Now  in  that  case  the  economic  condition  was 
such  that  it  was  a  benefit.  It  was  only  a  local  strike.  It  was  only  one  mine, 
because  all  the  other  mines  were  working. 

Q.  You  think  that  as  a  whole,  then,  strikes  have  not  been  economical  to  the 
workers? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  a  majority  of  them  been  lost  or  won,  in  your  judgment? — A.  Well^  I  can 
not  answer  as  to  general  history.  I  would  not  like  to  say;  1  don't  just  at  this  time 
remember;  but  in  our  district  they  have  not  been  successful. 

Q.  Where  the  point  of  issue,  whether  it  be  a  question  of  wages  or  what  it  may  be, 
is  directly  lost  to  the  miners  after  a  number  of  weeks  of  idleness,  is  it  your  judgment 
that  any  economical  advantages  result  from  such  idleness? — ^A.  Well,  sometimes,'  and 
sometimes  not.  I  can  recite  you  cases  where  the  economic  condition  of  the  worker 
has  been  materially  benefited,  while  we  have  lost  the  strike;  and  I  can  point  you  to 
cases  where,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  been  beneficial  to  the  economical  condi- 
tion after  the  strike  has  been  gained.  And  there  are  times  when  a  body  of  organ- 
ized men  pass  through  a  strike  and  become  somewhat  demoralized,  and  lose  si^ht  of 
the  oi^ganization  and  everything  of  that  kind,  when  their  economical  condition  is 
benefited.  In  some  cases  it  leads  men  to  success  and  makes  them  more  determined; 
and  we  have  always  been  able  in  our  strikes  to  go  forward  with  a  movement,  whether 
we  won  or  lost,  and  maintain  our  organization.  I  don't  want  to  be  quoted  this  time 
that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  strikes.  1  am  not  in  (byot  of  strikes  where  conciliatory 
means  can  be  used,  wherebv  strikes  can  be  prevented.  I  am  in  favor  of  strikes  only 
where  it  is  the  last  resort  that  the  men  have.  When  conditions  come  to  a  strike,  I 
say  strike. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  economical  advantages,  from  what  you  state  I  take  it  that  the 
economy  of  the  strike  is  not  confined  to  merely  a  question  of  immediate  gain  or 
immediate  loss  in  wages? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  There  are  other  underlying  principles  that  tend  to  bring  about  an  improvement 
or  prevent  one? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  rather  hard  to  measure? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  If  it  were  not  for  the  strike  and  the  fear  of  the  strike  on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
ersj  what,  in  vour  judgment^  would  be  the  reeult?— A^  I  beUeve  the  economic  con- 
dition would  be  worse  than  it  is  to-day. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  maintains  wages  to  the  present  standard  in  your  State;  what 
are  the  principal  factors  ? — A.  The  principal  factor  that  Tnaintains  wages^  so  far  as  the 
coal  miners  are  concerned  in  Boulder  county,  is  oraanized  labor. 

Q.  Is  there  an3rthing  else? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  there  is.  The  political  situation 
does  not  help  us  a  particle. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  or  otherwise  to  advance  the  wages  of  men  without  demand  or 
request? — ^A.  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  it  yet,  and  I  don't  think  the  companies 
are  that  generous  that  they  will  come  to  you  and  give  you  an  advance  without  some 
effort. 

Q.  They  are  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  that? — ^A.  Never  have  seen  it ;  never  have 
heard  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  Is  the  charge  sometimes  made  agaLnst  the  miners  where  there  is  a  strike,  that 
the  miners  as  a  trade  are  more  ready  to  strike  than  are  the  members  of  other  trades ; 
is  that  generally  true? — ^A.  Yes,  it  is ;  they  make  that  assertion  upon  us.  Whether 
it  is  true  or  not  I  don't  know. 

Q.  From  your  experience  and  observation  what  would  yon  say  in  regard  to  that? — 
A.  Whenever  I  advocated  a  strike  I  do  so  only  under  conditions  that  may  stand  as 
just ;  I  never  propose  a  strike  unless  I  can  go  before  anybody  and  justifv  my  action. 

Q.  Is  the  claim  generally  true  that  the  miners  are  more  ready  to  strike  than  the 
members  of  other  trades,  and  if  so,  why? — A.  I  don't  believe  it  is  so. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was? — ^A.  I  said,  they  make  that  assertion,  but  as  to 
the  truth  of  it  I  would  not  say,  I  don't  believe  it.  I  don't  believe  they  have  a  strike 
that  they  could  not  eo  before  anybody  and  justify.  As  to  the  demano,  we  have  not 
always  been  succeasml  in  getting  it 

Q.  Can  you  briefly  state  why  it  is  that  so  many  differences  arise  in  the  mining 
business,  as  compared  to  other  trades,  even  though  they  don't  result  in  strikes, 
although  they  may  justihr  them?  Is  it  because  there  is  some  pectiliar  condition  in 
that  trade  that  other  traaes  are  free  from? — A.  I  think  so,  to  a  large  extent,  yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  peculiar  conditioni^ — A.  The  condition  of  the  coal  miner  is  a 
peculiar  condition,  and  it  is  a  condition  that  a  man  must  make  a  study  of  it  before 
ne  can  understand  it.  For  instance,  up  in  our  district,  in  Boulder  County,  they 
have  two  methods  of  work.  We  have  some  men  working  by  the  pick  and  we 
have  others  that  load  after  the  machines.  Now,  that  coal  must  be  mined,  and 
it  must  be  sheared  when  it  is  done  by  the  pick.  Then  the  miner  must  load  it 
out,  and  then  he  must  run  it  over  an  mch  and  quarter  screen,  and  then  it  must 
be  weighed;  and  then  he  must  timber  that  place,  so  that  he  will  be  safe  from 
danger;  and  as  a  general  rule  he  must  use  considerable  of  his  time  in  preparing  for 
coal,  so  that  he  will  not  be  injured — what  we  would  call  spikins  it  out  or  splicing  it 
out  into  blocks,  and  more  or  less  of  his  time  is  a  big  loss,  and  the  coal  miner  has  to 
stand  that  loss.  There  are  many  peculiarities  about  the  coal  miners'  business  that  I 
could  recite  now.  Placing  his  coal,  etc.,  is  a  peculiar  condition.  Now,  figuring  all 
of  these  thinss  out  to  arrive  at  a  just  price  for  his  producing  that  coal  is  a  matter 
that  every boay  can't  get  at  They  don't  understand  it  The  least  little  alteration 
in  any  of  these  particulars  may  amount  to  a  reduction,  and  if  the  companies  seek  to 
alter  any  of  these  conditions  without  notice  it  creates  dissension,  and  tnat  is  the  wa^ 
tiiev  do.  They  probably  alter  this  a  little  and  that  a  little  about  his  work,  and  it 
makes  it  costlier  for  him  and  cuts  on  the  price  that  has  been  established  and  agreed 
ui)on. 

Q.  Conditions  are  constantly  changed  in  the  mines,  are  they — ^that  is  to  say,  new 
and  unexpected  conditions  are  being  discovered? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  necessitates  changes  in  wage  schedules? — ^A.  For  instance,  I  had  such  a 
case  just  broi^ht  to  my  mind.  To-day  a  man  will  take  down  a  fall  of  coal,  and  the 
roof  or  the  ceiling,  whatever  we  call  it  is  in  such  shape  that  it  will  have  to  be  tim- 
bered, and  that  will  take  a  good  deal  of  time  and  a  good  deal  of  timber,  maybe; 
to-day  his  coal  may  be  hard  and  to-morrow  it  may  be  soft;  and  we  are  paid  in  that 
district  on  the  lump-coal  basis,  so  the  more  lump  coal  you  get  the  more  you  make, 
and  the  more  slack  coal  you  get  the  less  money  you  make,  because  it  goes  through 
the  screens.  If  a  man  has  a  condition  like  that  come  about  he  can  not  make  much. 
So  that  these  conditions  alter  some  every  ^  or  3  days  and  sometimes  every  day.  Some 
days  a  man  will  get  stuck  on  dirt  coming  into  his  coal,  and  they  will  prevent  it  from 
domg  in.  The  met  of  the  matter  is  he  will  have  to  put  more  powder  m  and  blast  his 
coal  down,  and  then  he  will  have  to  pick  the  dirt  out  from  amon^  the  coal.  If  he 
goes  not,  and  it  is  dumped  into  the  box  car,  he  will  probably  be  discharaed. 

Q.  Is  there  a  full  supply  ol  timbers  for  your  men  at  all  tuneel?— A.  ao^  not  at  all 
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times.  Sometimes  a  man  is  put  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  inconvenience  and  loss 
of  time  by  having  to  go  and  [)orrow  some  timbers  from  his  neighbor  and  carry  them 
in  his  place  to  hold  up  the  roof. 

Q.  Have  you  any  state  laws  ffoveming  that? — ^A.  Yes,  and  they  are  no  good;  the 
State  laws  don't  amount  to  a  hm  of  beans. 

Q.  Is  the  safety  of  your  mines  and  the  machinery  examined  by  the  inspector? — ^A. 
Once  in  a  while  thev  are. 

Q.  How  often? — A.  They  are  supposed,  according  to  law,  to  be  examined  once  a 
month,  but  I  think  they  are  exammed  once  every  6  months;  that  is  about  all.  I 
don't  know  what  the  State  engineer  does,  but  I  know  the  coal  mine  inspectors  don't 
examine  them  more  than  once  in  6  months,  althoi:^h  they  claim  they  do.  I  don't 
believe  it  is  done.  I  don't  believe  it  is  their  &ult,  either;  mere  is  only  one  inspector 
and  a  deputy,  and  I  don't  believe  they  could  get  around  all  the  mines  and  examine 
them  accurately. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  mines  to  see  that  these  special  laws  provide 
for  sufficient  time  in  which  to  be  complied  with? — ^A.  Yes,  it  is  his  duty.  Wnat  can 
he  do?  If  he  tells  the  company  that  a  certain  man  won't  timber,  there  is  no  penalty 
to  enforce  it.  I  will  give  you  a  case  that  happened  not  more  than  2  montns  ago: 
A  mine  inspector  went  into  a  mine  and  went  into  two  men's  places,  and  the  places 
were  not  in  a  very  wle  condition,  and  he  told  them  to  come  out.  He  went  to  tell 
the  company  or  the  superintendent  that  they  would  not  allow  these  men  to  work 
there  any  longer,  and  tnat  he  had  to  tell  them  to  quit.  Well,  the  superintendent 
would  not  give  them  another  place;  and  they  had  to  work  there  or  no  other  place. 
Now,  they  didn't  timber  it  or  fix  it  to  make  it  safe.  They  either  had  to  lose  the 
workj  by  the  inspector  telling  them  to  come  out  of  that  place,  or,  to  protect  their 
&milies — ^because  there  were  probabilities  that  they  could  not  get  work  at  any  of  the 
mines — go  back  to  the  old  place:  and  they  simply  went  back  to  the  old  place.  The 
company  would  not  make  the  place  safe,  and  tney  had  no  way  of  enforcmg  the  law 
because  there  was  no  penalty  behind  it,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  men  went 
back  to  work  and  they  never  did  anything  further  about  it.  What  is  the  use  in 
talking  about  the  law?  If  vou  can  not  get  anything  through  the  labor  organizations 
you  can  not  get  anything  tnrough  the  law. 

Q.  You  have  never  hi^  any  experience  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  mine-inspection 
department  of  the  other  States,  have  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  experience  m  England  ? — A.  Yes;  they  have  different  laws 
there.    The  inspector's  department  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  State. 

Q;  Wh)r  should  it  not  be  here? — A.  It  could  be  if  the  laws  were  all  right.  That  is 
just  what  is  the  matter. 

Q.  The  principle  of  the  law  is  not  what  you  object  to,  it  is  rather  the  inadequacv 
of  it? — ^A.  Yes.  That  is  where  I  spoke  of  the  law.  The  laW  is  here,  but  it  don't 
amount  to  anything.  In  England  I  know  they  could  not  be  better.  So  far  as  the 
sanitary  condition  and  ventilation  in  England  is  concerned,  they  must  attend  to  it, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it. 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  che  department  render  service  to  the  miners  of  Colorado? — 
A.  I  will  tell  you;  in  my  opinion,  the  department  renders  no  assistance  whatever, 
under  its  present  conditions,  to  the  miners  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  coal  miners,  you  understand? — A.  I  don't  know  what  the 
metalliferous  department  does. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  boycott  or  the  blacklist? — A.  So  far  as  the  boy- 
cott law  is  concerned,  it  is  a  proposition,  in  my  opinion,  which  is  to  be  used  only  at 
certain  times.  It  is  just  about  uie  same  as  the  strike.  If  I  could  not  effect  a  settle- 
ment in  any  other  way  than  by  strike,  then  I  would  say  that  I  would  strike.  If  I 
could  not  make  the  strike  effect  a  settlement  with  the  emplover,  then  I  would  apply 
the  boycott.  That  is  as  far  as  I  believe  in  the  bovcott.  Now,  if  there  should  he 
such  a  thing  established  as  preventing  corporations  from  blacklisting  a  man,  then  I 
would  say,  abolish  the  boycott  law  as  well;  but  I  will  tell  you,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to 
pass  any  kind  of  legislation  to  prevent  the  corporations  from  blacklisting  a  man. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  abolish  the  boycott  law  or  the  practice? — A.  Abolish  the 
law  and  the  blacklist  lawj  abolish  them  both.  If  you  keep  such  a  thing  I  would 
seek  to  get  an  equal  practice  for  the  other  people. 

Q.  You  want  the  members  to  abolish  the  practice  if  the  practice  of  the  blacklist  is 
abolished? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  is  an  antiboycott  law  in  this  State; 
that  the  last  legislature  passed  a  bill  repealing  it,  and  that  the  governor  refused  to 
sign  that  bill? — A.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  an  antiboycott  law  now?— -A.  Yes;  there  is  a  law  preventing 
boycotting. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Bbll.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  law  that  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  was  against  blacklisting,  and  that  the  governor  declined  to  sign  it  because 
there  was  a  law  on  the  statute  book  at  the  time  against  both  blacklisting  and  boy- 
cotting?— A.  Yes;  I  understand  that,  but  you  must  understand  that  the  blackliflt  law 
was  never  repealed. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  law  against  both  blacklisting  and  bovcottin^  on  the  statute  books 
now? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  one  against  blacklistingi  but  I  know  there 
is  one  against  boycotting. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Is  blacklisting  practiced  pretty  generally? — ^A.  Well,  I 
don't  know  whether  it  is  practiced  ^eneralTv  or  not,  but  I  know  it  is  practiced. 

Q.  Can  you  cite  us  to  any  cases  m  whicn  it  is  practiced  without  injurv  to  your- 
self 7 — ^A.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  do  that,  but  I  know  it  is.  I  know  of  two  men 
who  have  been  blacklisted  in  this  State.  They  can  not  go  to  work  without  they 
have  friends  to  give  them  work.  I  know  of  one  man  that  I  had  to  intercede  for 
myself;  that  is,  I  didn't  do  it  myself,  but  I  got  another  party.  I  had  to  get  a 
preacher  to  get  a  man  work.  I  was  acquaint^  with  the  preacher,  and  the  man 
could  not  get  work,  and  so  I  asked  the  pr^u^er  to  intercede  tor  him,  and  he  got  him 
work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to  you  and  your  family  to  give  such  infor- 
mation?— ^A,  Yes,  I  do;  I  know  it  would  be. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  system  of  blacklisting  is  pretty  well  perfected  and  prac- 
ticed generally  throughout  the  State  in  the  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  methods  are  employed  to  influence  results  other  than  the  boycott 
and  blacklist?  What  other  methods  are  employed  by  the  other  side  to  influence 
the  termination  of  the  strike  in  its  favor? — A.  I  will  tell  you  there  are  lots  of  ways. 
I  have  known  them  to  pay  employees  in  their  own  company  so  much  per  dav  when 
they  have  had  strikes  to  go  around  and  find  out  what  this  one  savs  and  wnat  the 
other  one  says;  and  then  uiey  would  come  in  with  the  report  that  this  man  had  sold 
out,  and  another  man  was  telling  this,  etc.,  until  they  got  up  a  general  dissatisfaction 
among  the  men.  I  have  also  known  them  to  send  men  from  Denver,  pick  them  up 
in  the  saloons,  to  get  a  keg  of  beer  and  set  them  up  to  the  boys  to  get  them  to  go 
back  to  work,  and  methcxis  of  this  kind.  They  employ  all  of  these  methods.  I 
have  known  them  to  give  them  money  and  pay  them  to  go  out  from  Denver.  I 
know  the  men  who  were  sent  out  there  last  year  by  the  company  to  get  the  men  to 
go  to  work. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  in  cases  of  strikes  almost  anv  methods  known  are  used  b^  the 
other  side  that  are  calculated  to  produce  results;  that  is,  of  course,  within  the  limits 
of  the  law? — A.  Well,  I  can  say,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  the  labor  movement — 
and  I  think  I  have  been  near  the  head  and  in  close  touch  with  all  the  projects  that 
have  been  set  forward — that  the  object  is  only  to  accomplish  results;  and  I  can  say 
that  we  have  not  resorted  to  any  other  influence  than  solid  facts  and  reason.  We 
propose  to  meet  the  operators  on  a  fair  basis  and  to  show  them  that  we  know  that 
we  are  right. 

Q.  Do  you  support  vour  men? — ^A.  The  best  we  can. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  call  a  strike  at  the  mines  of  competitors  who  are  supplying  vour 
trade  while  your  men  are  idle? — A.  Sometimes  we  do,  but  as  a  general  thmg  we  don't 
have  to. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  known  to  you  that  you  don't  do  that  is  legal? — A.  There  is 
nothing  that  I  know  of  that  we  do  that  womd  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  law. 

Q.  iSiy  methods  that  are  moral  and  fair,  as  you  r^ard  them,  and  intended  to 
bring*about  good  results  are  employed? — A.  We  have  always  done  that. 

Q.  And  the  other  side  will,  on  the  other  hand,  employ  every  method  known  to 
them  and  calculated  to  serve  their  nurpose? — ^A.  They  have  done  it.  I  don't  say 
they  make  a  general  practice  of  it.  Of  course  my  larger  experience  was  in  England 
in  the  labor  movement.  But  here  in  this  country,  in  the  last  two  or  three  str&es  I 
have  been  in,  they  have  done  it. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  contract  labor  imported  into  your  State? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where?— A.  Lalayette. 

Q.  Recently? — A.  Year  ago  last  May.    I  think  either  one  year  ago  or  two. 

Q.  What  number  was  imported? — ^A.  I  think  a  dozen  or  fifteen  men  came  in. 
They  were  supposed  to  have  imported  men,  though  the^  didn't  try  to  send  them  in, 
because  we  sent  men  to  Denver  nere  and  had  them  stationed  at  the  depot  to  see  the 
men  who  had  been  offered  a  job  up  there  and  to  ask  them  not  to  00.  and  to  use  other 
moral  influences  to  keep  them  from  coming  into  the  mines.  And  tnen  we  had  men 
to  go  to  the  boarding  houses  and  lodging  houses  in  town  here,  and  if  they  found  any 
men  who  were  going  out  to  the  mines  they  would  talk  to  them  and  try  to  prevent 
them  from  going  by  reasoning  with  them.     And  then  if  we  found  the  men  wno  had 
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been  shipped  in  there  didnH  have  any  mone^  to  go  back,  we  would  explain  the  con- 
dition to  them  and  take  money  out  oi  the  union  mnd  and  send  them  Dack  home  to 
Denver  or  anywhere  they  belonged. 

Q.  Have  vou  had  men  imported  into  any  other  point  in  the  State  that  }rou  can 
recollect? — A.  Not  in  the  coal  mines.  They  were  imported  into  Leadville  during  the 
Leadville  strike.  I  don't  know  of  any  others,  but  they  may  have  had  some  down  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  You  have  no  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  contract  labor,  have  you? — A. 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  is  your  iudgment  as  to  the  enactment  of  such  a  law? — A.  Well,  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  law  preventing  any  company  or  corporation  from  importing  an^ 
foreign  labor  into  a  State  to  take  the  place  of  men  out  on  a  strike,  demanding  their 
rights.    I  think  it  is  wrong. 

Q.  What  do  we  understand  by  the  term  foreign  labor  in  this  particulai^ — A.  Labor 
from  an  adjoining  State. 

Q.  Or  any  other  State  of  the  Union? — A.  Or  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  compulsory  arbitration — compulsory  arbitration  by 
law? — A.  If  it  would  not  interfere  witn  the  men's  individual  liberty,  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  a  compulsory  arbitration  law.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  even  if  it  does 
interfere  with  our  individual  liberty  a  little,  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  have  a  law 
passed  compelling  the  employee  and  employer  to  submit  their  differences  to  a  board 
of  arbitration,  and  to  compel  tiiem  to  abide  by  the  decision.  For  instance,  that  was 
the  case  I  stated  a  while  ago.  We  all  entered  into  an  i^reement  that  we  would  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  board,  and  after  the  decision  of  the  board  of  arbitration  was 
rendered  in  tavor  of  the  men  the  company  refused  to  abide  by  it  and  closed  down  the 
mine  and  forced  the  men  out.  I  think  that  when  companies  like  that  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  abide  by  a  decision  of  the  board  of  arbitration,  if  they  are  to  be  allowed 
to  operate  in  that  State  there  should  be  some  means  or  some  way  devised  to  compel 
them  to  stand  by  their  agreement,  or  have  the  articles  of  incorporation  taken  away 
from  them  and  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  doing  business  in  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  think  tnat  compulsory  arbitration  would  be  a  remedy  for  that? — A. 
Compulsory  arbitration  wouldf  not  be  without  there  were  other  provisions.  While 
you  could  compel  them  to  ^o  to  arbitration,  the  question  would  then  arise.  Could  you 
compel  them  to  abide  by  it?  If  they  would  not  abide  by  it  the  law  should  compel 
them  to  close  down  their  enterprise.  Then  after  a  while  they  could  resume  their 
enteiprise;  they  could  organize  tneir  company  with  a  new  scale  of  wages,  and  do  it 
on  a  different  basis.  In  that  case  I  think  there  should  be  very  stringent  laws  passed, 
80  that  these  men  could  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  State,  because  virtually 
they  do  it. 

Q.  You  believe  it  would  be  an  improvement  over  the  present  system? — A.  If  prop- 
erly carried  out  I  believe  it  would  be. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  injunction  in  strikes? — A.  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  think  of  the  injunction.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  things  ever  perpetrated 
upon  the  American  people.  I  want  to  state  a  case  where  they  served  an  injunction 
upon  me.  I  was  out  prospecting.  I  was  on  the  executive  board  at  the  time.  I  was 
a  member  of  the  union,  and  I  went  out  prospecting  for  about  3  months.  We 
were  on  strike,  and  I  was  coming  home  every  night.  The  first  thing  I  knew  the 
sheriff  served  an  injunction  restraining  us  from  doing  certain  things,  when  I  was 
not  doine  anything.     I  was  not  even  ps^cipating  in  the  strike. 

Q.  Did  you  intend  to  do  anything? — A.  I  was  out  prospecting,  and  when  I  came 
in  the  sheriff  had  got  an  injunction  to  hold  us  responsible  for  everything;  and  if 
there  had  been  a  fieht  at  the  saloon  I  would  have  been  held  responsible  for  that,  I 
^ess.  They  held  four  of  us  responsible.  Now,  if  the  courts  are  goin^  to  allow  these 
injunctions  to  be  seryed  on  the  men  who  are  not  going  to  do  anything,  the  courts 
should  be  pretty  particular,  and  should  make  an  investi^tion  before  they  do  it  We 
tried  to  dissolve  that  injunction.  The  Western  Federation  of  Labor  tried  to  bring 
the  coinpany  before  the  court  to  get  the  injunction  dissolved.  It  was  just  simply  a 
waste  of^  money;  they  could  not  do  anything  with  it.  All  during  that  strike  there 
was  not  the  slightest  violence.  Everybody  laid  down  their  arms  and  just  stood 
quietly.  Now,  if  we  had  tried  to  get  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  corporation  from 
putting  a  blacklist  upon  us  they  would  not  have  given  it  to  us. 

Q.  When  was  this  injunction  served  upon  you? — A.  About  the  15th  or  17th  of 
June.    It  was  the  last  strike  we  had;  in  1897,  I  ^ess. 

Q.  You  positively  state  you  had  intended  no  violence? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  did  not  commit  any? — A.  No;  and  did  not  intend  to. 

Q.  Can  you  so  state  for  the  other  parties? — A.  Yes;  I  can  tell  that  they  did  not. 

Q.  They  were  working  with  you,  were  they? — A.  No;  one  of  them  had  a  farm. 
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and  he  was  working  on  the  farm  at  that  time.  It  was  the  four  of  ns  that  had  de- 
fended the  miners  in  the  State  before  the  State  board  of  arbitration;  and  I  guess  it 
was  because  of  that  that  they  wanted  to  enjoin  us,  because  we  were  the  membeiB 
that  went  before  the  State  board  of  arbitration. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on  the  injunction  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Wages  and  methcSis  of  payment;  what  terms  of  payment  do  you  believe  are 
best  adapted  to  the  miners,  weeklv  or  semimonthly  or  monthly  ? — A.  I  think  semi- 
monthly payments  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  miners,  as  a  general  thing, 
pretty  satismctorily.    I  believe  in  the  weekly  payment  also. 

Q.  Does  it  have  an  advantage  over  the  monthly  payment? — A.  Considerable. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  time  work  or  piecework,  overtime  work  and 
taskwork;  you  haven't  much  of  that  in  the  mines? — ^A.  No;  not  as  a  general  thing. 
I  don't  believe  in  the  men  working  overtime  without  it  is  a  case  of  emergency.  Of 
course,  where  there  is  a  case  of  emergency  it  is  all  right  for  a  man  to  work  a  few  hours 
later,  or  to  prepare  a  place  to  work  next  day.  In  these  cases,  and  where  there  is  life 
at  stake,  or  anything  like  that,  then,  of  course,  I  believe  in  the  men  working  over- 
time. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  living  wage  of  a  miner? — A.  Well,  now  I 
will  tell  you  when  it  comes  down  to  the  living  wages,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  we 
do  a  great  injustice  to  the  miners  and  everyboiy  else;  I  beUeve  that  a  man  is  entitled 
to  all  he  proauces. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  explain  that? — A.  I  think  that  a  man  who  goes  into  a  coal  mine 
and  produces  6  tons  of  coal,  whatever  that  would  bring  by  its  market  value,  has  a 
right  to  it. 

Q.  Even  though  it  is  worked  in  a  mine  that  was  opened  up  and  equipped  by  some 
other  man's  money? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  should  like  to  have  you  explain. — A.  A  man  is  entitled  to  all  he 
produces.  The  present  system  will  not  grant  it  to  him;  but  if  the  State  operated  the 
coal  mines  and  everything,  then  it  would  be  a  different  proposition.  It  could  be 
brought  around  by  a  small  cost  to  the  State,  and  then  there  would  not  be  so  many 
men  deriving  a  surplus  from  Uie  production  of  that  coal  and  from  the  consumption 
of  it. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  State  ownership  of  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  State  owned  the  mines,  is  it  not  a  tact  that  even  under  that  rule  a  man 
would  not  be  entitled  to  the  full  value  of  the  product  that  he  produced?  The  wear 
and  tear  and  the  equipment  would  have  to  be  maintained. — A.  That  is  so;  but  the 
people  then  would  be  getting  the  benefit,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  a 
proposition  of  that  kind  where  the  majority  of  the  people  reaped  the  benefit,  even 
though  I  had  to  lose  so  much  of  my  proportion. 

Q.  How  would  the  majority  of  the  people  receive  the  benefit — by  cheapening  the 
cost? — A,  Yes;  by  the  cheapening  of  the  production  of  the  coal.  It  would  certainly 
be  produced  cheaper,  and  an  exorbitant  price  would  not  be  charged  the  consumer. 

Q,  Do  you  think  the  State  could  produce  it  cheaper  than  the  companies? — A.  I 
think  so.  I  think  an  intelligent  man  with  any  kind  of  a  fair  disposition  would  seek 
to  do  that. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  labor  of  the  miners  is  now  passing  through  the  screens 
in  your  district  or  your  State  in  the  way  of  slack  or  nut  coal? — A,  Thirty-three  and 
a  third  per  cent  in  the  Louisville  district  and  40  per  cent  in  the  La&yette  district. 

Q.  Is  that  all?— A.  Yes;  that  is  all. 

Q.  That  passes  through  the  screen? — A.  That  is,  through  1^  inches.  Now,  lately, 
they  have  gone  to  work  to  make  a  different  screen.  They  put  in  what  you  would 
call  a  shaker  screen.  I  guess  you  have  them  in  the  East.  That  measures  3  inches. 
Of  course  it  don't  make  any  difference,  because  the  coal  is  weighed  before  it  is 
dumped. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  commission  that  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
products  of  certain  companies  operating  in  different  parts  of  the  State  passes  through 
the  screens? — A.  Well,  there  may  be  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  I  know  when 
I  was  organizing  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  ana  went  to  the  mines  at  Rockvale, 
the  mesh  of  their  screen  was  3  inches,  so  consequently  more  slack  would  so  through. 
Now  we  hold  them  down  to  l^-inch  mesh,  and  we  ^n  the  per  cent  of  slack  at  33}  per 
cent  in  the  Louisville  district  and  in  the  La&yette  district  at  40  per  cent. 

Q.  Does  the  miner  receive  compensation  for  that  which  passes  through  the 
screen? — A.  No;  we  don't  get  anything  for  it. 

Q.  If  the  coal  miners  of  Oolorado  were  working  for  the  State,  would  they  be  willing 
to  surrender  this  40  per  cent  of  their  labor  to  the  State,  as  they  are  doing  to  the  com- 
panies?— A.  I  don't  oelieve  they  would  have  to;  I  don't  think  that  would  be  asked. 

Q.  But  could  the  State  produce  cheaper  than  they  are  now  prododng? — ^A.  I  will 
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tell  yon  how  the  State  would  produce  cheaper.  I  had  one  of  the  operators  tell  me, 
when  I  was  before  them  with  a  proposition,  that  they  would  not  operate  the  mine 
for  less  than  20  or  25  per  cent,  and  mat  they  wanted  about  50.  I  think  that  is  an 
enormous  profit,  and  m  the  mines  in  England  they  were  satisfied  with  7  per  cent, 
and  had  tnree  times  the  amount  of  money  invested  that  is  invested  here.  They 
would  not  begin  to  operate  them  here  for  less  than  20  or  25  per  cent.  The  Slate 
would  not  require  that  percentage. 

Q.  While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  screens,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  explain  to  the 
commission  wherein  the  miners  don't  receive  any  compensation  for  that  part  of  the 
product  that  passes  through  the  screens,  as  it  has  been  stated  before  the  commission 
that  such  was  paid  for?— A.  I  £ul  to  see  where  it  has  ever  been  paid  for. 

Q.  Then  I  want  to  ask  you  in  that  connection  what  price  per  ton  you  receive 
for  screened  coal,  l}-inch  coal,  in  the  district  that  you  mentioned  a  while  ago,  the 
Louisville  district?  What  is  the  price  there  for  mining  coal?— A.  They  get  80 
cents  per  ton  by  the  pick  and  50  cents  per  ton  by  the  machine. 

Q.  The  pick  price  will  serve  our  purpose.  What  is  the  price  for  run-of-mine  coal  in 
the  same  oistrict;  three-quarters  of  that,  is  it? — A.  That  is  33}  per  cent;  I  think  that 
is  the  way  they  base  it. 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  price;  can  you  state  the  figureei? — ^A.  On  the  pick  basis  I  think  it 
would  be  about  53}  cents. 

Q.  Fifty-three  and  one-third  cents  for  mining  the  same  vein  of  coal  on  the  run-of- 
mine  basis  is  considered  to  be  equal  to  80  cents  upon  the  screen  basiel? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  that  be  right,  explain  in  your  own  way  and  as  fully  as  you  care  to  wherein 
a  miner  does  not  receive  pay  for  the  fine  coal. — ^A.  In  the  first  place  the  miner 
does  not  receive  pay  for  the  slack  from  the  &ct  that  in  a  general  sense  the  companies 
make  three  grades  of  coal.  It  runs  through  an  inch  and  a  quarter  bar,  and  they 
have  what  we  call  an  unscreened  coal;  it  makes  a  nut  coal;  and  they  have  another 
screen,  a  back-over  screen,  that  makes  a  pea  coal;  so  that  they  have  three  grades  of 
coal  that  they  make,  and  I  think  they  base  the  miners'  tonnage  on  two  grades  of 
coal— on  the  slack  coal  and  the  lump  coal.  That  being  the  case,  mey  are  still  getting 
one-third  when  they  make  the  three  grades  of  coal.  They  are  making  one-thira 
more  coal  out  of  the  product  of  the  miner  than  he  is  getting  paid  for.  (Consequently 
he  don't  get  paid  for  that  one-third  that  the  people  say  he  does.  Many  of  the  miners 
don't  understand  it  unless  it  is  explained  to  tnem  thoroughly,  but  the  intelligent 
miners  do.  Now  take  Bock  vale  for  instance;  they  pay  the  miner  down  there  50  cents 
per  ton.  I  make  the  tonnage  reluctantly  for  fear  I  may  be  wrong.  They  run  that 
coal  through  a  3-inch  screen;  they  have  a  back-over  screen;  then  they  have  to  elevate 
the  coal  that  goes  through  this  screen,  and  it  is  then  put  through  the  inch  and  a 
quarter  screen.  This  coal  that  goes  through  the  inch  and  a  quarter  screen  goes  to 
the  slack  car  and  is  shipped  to  I^ver.  Then  they  have  a  nut  coal  that  they  sell  in 
Pueblo  for  $5.75  per  ton,  and  the  lump  coal  that  goes  through  the  3-inch  screen  they 
sell  for  $5.50  per  ton.  The  fine  coal  is  shipped  to  Denver,  here  to  compete  against 
the  slack  coal  of  the  Northern  Coal  Company,  and  is  put  into  such  places  as  the 
Equitable  Building  to  run  the  elevators  witn,  etc.  They  pay  about  20  or  30  cents  per 
ton  for  it.  There  are  three  grades  of  coal,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  man  that  produces 
it  is  based  on  two  grades,  so  that  consequently  he  don't  get  paid  for  the  coal  that  ^ey 
claim  he  does.    Up  in  our  district  it  is  the  same  way. 

Q.  Now  vou  have  these  prices  fixed  at  33}  and  80  cents,  respectively.  These  prices 
are  arrivea  at  for  the  run-of-mine  coal,  accordii^  to  the  proportion  of  screenings 
passing  through  the  screens  from  each  ton  of  cow,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes.  I  want 
you  to  remember  this,  that  in  fixing  the  price  of  80  cents  per  ton,  we  could  not  get  it 
on  the  whole  of  the  coal  produced,  and  we  had  to  make  it  up  the  best  way  we  could. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  one-third  of  your  coal  passes  through  the  screen  in  that 
disbdct? — A.  No;  I  don't  believe  in  the  Louisville  district,  as  a  general  thing,  that  one- 
third  goes  through  the  screen. 

Q.  What  passes  through  is  in  the  nature  of  slack,  pea,  and  nut  coal.  Are  there 
any  reasons  that  you  can  assign  why  the  miners  do  not  receive  pay  for  this  refuse 
coal? — A.  No:  I  don't  believe  there  are  any  reasons  1  can  give  now. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  the  coal  company  mining  coal  upon  the  screen  basis  in  the  dis- 
trict mentioned  by  you,  the  Louisville  district,  were  pa3ring  80  cents  per  ton  for  mining 
it,  and  they  found  that  they  no  longer  had  a  market  for  screened  coal,  and  went  to 
the  miners  and  said,  ''we  want  coal  mined  on  the  run-of-mine  basis,"  you  would  at 
once  concede  them  the  right  to  cut  down  to  53}  cents,  would  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  a  time  whan  there  were  no  screens  in  coal  mines,  was  there  not?— A. 
That  was  before  my  day. 

Q.  When  the  screen  was  planted  at  the  mines,  inch  and  a  quarter  between  the  bars, 
taking  33}  and  40  per  cent  of  the  men's  labor  from  them,  was  the  price  at  that  time 
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increased  in  proportion? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  think  it  was,  because  it  was  just  as  I  told 
you  before.  When  I  first  came  to  the  Louisville  district  we  had  an  understanding 
with  the  companies  that  the  screen  should  be  a  certain  length  and  a  certain  width, 
and  they  sought  to  bring  in  a  different  screen,  and  yet  when  the  screen  was  put  in  the 
price  of  tonnage  did  not  so  up  any;  in  fact  it  came  down.  From  1888  to  1893  we  had 
v2i  cents  for  digging  coalwitli  a  pick,  and  we  had  a  screen  then  12  feet  long,  4}  feet 
wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  bar,  and  flat  bar  at  that,  while  to-day  we  have  a 
14-foot  screen,  5}  feet  wide,  and  diamond  bar,  and  we  are  getting  80  cents  per  ton.  So 
that  the  condition  from  1888  to  the  present  time  has  grown  worse  with  respect  to  the 
screens,  by  the  ton  and  in  every  particular.  The  machine  that  has  been  mtioduoed 
in  this  district  makes  a  laraer  percentage  of  slack  coal,  consequently  it  is  more  advan- 
tage to  the  company  to  make  this  nut  and  pea  coal.  A  man  mining  by  the  pick  will 
not  make  so  much  of  it  by  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Your  position  is  that  the  miners  do  not  receive  pay  for  that  which  passes  through 
the  screen^ — A.  No. 

Q.  What  does  the  operator  do  with  that  which  passes  through? — ^A.  Sells  it  in  the 
Denver  market. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  price  does  he  receive  for  it? — ^A.  I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  How  has  the  nut  coal  sold  in  proportion  to  the  large  coal? — ^A.  I  think  they  sell 
it  at  about  $1.30  per  ton.    I  will  not  be  sure. 

Q.  At  the  mined? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  does  the  laige  coal  sell  for? — ^A.  Two  dollars. 

Q.  What  does  pea  coal  sell  for,  and  slack? — ^A.  I  think  they  get  50  cents  per  ton 
for  the  slack;  I  think  either  50  or  60  cents  per  ton;  one  of  these  two  prices. 

Q.  Do  they  find  a  market  for  the  slack? — A.  I  don't  see  any  of  it  standing  around 
the  mines. 

Q.  You  don't  see  any  of  it  wasted? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  a  miner  should  not  be  naid  for  his  coal  before 
it  is  screened,  and  why  it  should  not  be  weighed  and  creditea  to  him  before  screen- 
ing, and  why  the  operator  after  doing  that  could  not  screen  it  and  put  it  on  the 
market  just  as  he  does  the  other  coal? — A.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  he  could  not 
I  have  had  considerable  trouble  with  the  company  over  the  matter,  but  I  have  alwajrs 
contended  that  the  onlv  way  for  them  to  do  was  to  put  screen  scales  in,  and  then 
they  could  turn  out  any  kind  of  coal  they  wanted  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market. 

Q.  You  believe  that  is  the  only  wa^r? — A.  Yes.  So  far  as  the  miner  is  concerned, 
I  want  to  say  as  to  the  standard  of  living  that  it  is  a  pretty  slim  standard. 

Q.  Is  it  better  or  worse  than  it  was  10  years  ago? — ^A.  It  is  a  good  deal  worse. 

Q.  Why? — A.  That  is  a  great  question,  and  I  don't  know  whether  I  could  answer 
it  satisfactorily  or  not;  but  I  think  I  can  answer  it  to  my  own  satisfaction  now.  The 
introduction  of  machines  is  one  of  the  causes  in  that  district  The  northern  district 
is  a  peculiar  district;  its  market  is  Denver  and  it  has  a  local  market  in  a  way  at  Fort 
Colhns,  Greeley,  Loveland,  and  those  places.  The  machines  that  have  been  intro- 
duced have  created  in  a  very  short  time  a  laive  production  of  coal,  and  the  men  under 
the  system  of  machine  work  don't  make  within  one  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  what 
they  could  make  by  the  pick,  and  as  a  matter  of  consequence,  there  not  being  a  large 
market  for  the  coal,  a  large  production  of  it  at  the  mines  cuts  down  the  average 
number  of  working  days  per  vear,  and  therefore  does  not  give  the  miner  the  time 
to  work  that  it  otherwise  would. 

Q.  You  believe  then  that  the  standard  of  living  among  the  miners  is  largely  regu- 
lated by  their  incomes? — ^A.  Yes;  1  certainly  do. 

Q.  You  are  working  the  shorter  workday,  are  you  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  improve  or  diminish  the  standard  of  living? — A.  In  my  jud^ent  it 
improves  the  social  condition,  and  it  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  whether  it  would 
improve  his  economic  condition  in  time.  I  believe  it  will  improve  his  economic 
condition,  and  consequently  improve  his  standard  of  living. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  store  orders  and  pa3rments  m  kind. — ^A.  We  have  that 
in  our  district,  but  I  don't  approve  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  a  company  store  in  your  district? — ^A.  They  have  some  kind  of  a  com- 
pany store,  but  they  don't  compel  anybody  to  deal  there;  though  as  a  general  thing 
1  guess  the^  do  deal  there. 

Q.  Any  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  any  of  the  men  to  deal  in  any  particular 
store?-— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  How  are  the  stores  associated  with  the  companies?— A.  In  that  the- companies 
own  them,  and  have  their  agents  in  there  to  run  them,  and  the  companies  pay  for 
everything.    We  have  not  any  in  Louisville,  but  in  Lafayette  they  have. 

Q.  Do  me  miners  generally  trade  in  the  store  owned  by  the  company  that  employs 
them? — A.  Well  I  don't  know  for  sure  whether  they  do  or  not,  but  this  I  do  know, 
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that  as  far  as  Louisville  is  concerned  any  proposition  of  that  kind  has  always  been 
obnoxious  to  the  men,  and  we  have  discussed  it  in  the  union  meetinss.  It  is  a  matter 
we  have  never  had  to  deal  with.  When  we  were  informed  that  tne  company  was 
coming  in  there  with  a  store^  we  talked  about  the  matter  and  notified  the  company 
that  if  they  came  in  there  with  a  store  we  would  refuse  to  deal  at  the  store. 

Q.  Did  you  refuse? — ^A.  We  absolutely  refused. 

Q.  How  are  the  stores  supported,  by  the  general  patronage?— A.  Yes;  by  the  gen- 
eral patronage. 

Q.  Where  the  miners  deal  in  these  stores,  is  the  amount  of  their  purchase  taken 
from  their  wageE(7 — A.  As  a  general  thing,  yes. 

Q.  Do  they  run  a  book  account? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  the  stores  are  not  generally  patronized  by  the  miners? — A.  No,  I  don't 
believe  they  are,  80  tikr  as  Louisville  is  concerned  we  have  not  any  there,  and  they 
don't  deal  at  Lafayette  because  we  %ht  against  it.  The  miners  at  Louisville  donM; 
deal  at  Lafayette. 

Q.  Have  you  any  company  houses  there? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Are  your  wases  hi^er  or  lower  than  10  vears  ago?— A.  So  feur  as  the  men  who 
produce  coal  bv  the  ton  are  concerned,  in  tne  last  10  years  they  have  suffered  a 
reduction  of  12  j^  cents  in  the  tonnage,  and  as  I  stated  some  time  ago,  in  my  judsment 
the  altering  of  the  screens  would  make  from  3  to  5  per  cent  reduction,  ana  that 
would  make  to  the  men  about  17}  cents  reduction  since  1888. 

Q.  Has  the  capacity  of  the  miners  to  produce  increased  in  that  time  by  reason  of  a 
better  vein,  improved  machinery,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — ^A.  At  that  time  we  had 
92}  cents,  and  we  had  auite  a  bit  better  veins  than  we  have  now,  so  far  as  the  thick- 
ness of  coal  is  concerned,  and  natural  opportunities  for  working  it.  The  methods  of 
mining  it  by  hand  are  about  the  same;  tne  methods  of  mining  it  by  pick  work  are 
about  the  same  to-day  as  they  were  then. 

Q.  Have  you  a  greater  or  less  number  of  miners  employed  in  your  district  than  at 
any  other  time? — A.  We  have  a  less  number.  The  mtroduction  of  machinery  has 
displaced,  I  expect,  about  one-third  of  the  men  that  were  employed  in  that  district. 

Q.  Have  you  any  miners  thrown  entirely  out  of  work  or  employment? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  not  find  employment? — ^A.  Yes ;  quite  a  few  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment since  the  formation  of  this  Northern  Coal  Company.  They  have  manipulated 
things  so  that  quite  a  lot  of  men  have  been  thrown  out  01  employment. 

Q.  What  bea>mes  of  these  men? — ^A.  Oh,  some  go  in  the  huls,  some  on  the  farm, 
some  go  East,  and  some  go  West. 

Q.  They  have  no  chilouren  employed  in  the  mines,  have  they?— A.  What  we  call 
trapper  boys. 

Q.  No  boys  mining  coal?— A.  Yes,  we  have  some  boys  in  with  their  fathers. 

Q.  At  what  age?— A.  J  guess  they  run  all  the  way  from  13  to  16  years  of  age. 
There  are  small  ones  there,  I  know  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  boys  of  that  age? — ^A.  It  generally 
causes  dissatisfaction;  generally  baa  results. 

Q.  Can  you  state  as  to  the  causes  of  irregular  employment? — ^A.  No,  I  could  not. 
Of  course  the  coal  company  has  the  regulation  of  that,  and  it  is  a  very  hard  matter 
for  the  men  to  get  on  tne  inside  track  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  of  the  days  worked  last  vear  in  the  territory  that  you  are 
familiar  with  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you  just  exactly  what  last  year's  was;  I  can  tell 
you  the  year  before;  the  year  before  at  the  mine  where  I  was  working  it  was  llf 
days  per  month. 

Q.  For  the  whole  vear?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  more  or  leas  than  that  during  the  past  year,  aocordii^  to  your  judgment? — 
A.  Last  year  was  an  exceptional  year;  it  was  a  hard  one.  I  don't  believe  it  was 
any  more  than  that.  This  mine  I  am  working  on  did  better  than  any  other  mine  in 
the  district. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  day?— A.  Nine  and  one-half  in 
Louisville.    We  worked  10  hours,  but  of  course  we  had  a  half  hour  for  dinner. 

Q.  You  were  working  10  hours  at  that  time.  Has  this  8-hour  law  had  any 
effect? — ^A.  Yes,  we  are  working;  under  the  8-hour  law  now. 

Q.  Since  the  8-hour  law  went  mto  effect  you  have  worked  8  hours?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  it,  satis&ctory?— A.  I  have  no  kick  coming.    It  is  all  rieht. 

Q.  What  is  the  production  of  your  mine  to-day  compared  with  what  it  was  before 
the  law  went  into  effect;  are  you  able  to  hoist  as  much  coal?— A.  There  is  but  very 
little  difference. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  men  work  harder  during  the  time  they  are  in  the  mine?— A, 
No.  I  don't  think  they  do.  They  seem  to  be  satisfied  to  go  on  with  the  regular  pace 
ana  work  the  same  as  they  were  working  under  the  10  hour  system. 
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Q.  If  they  don't  work  harder  there  mtist  neoeflsarily  be  a  felling  off  in  the  output 
of  the  mine,  unlees  the  nnmber  of  men  is  increased? — ^A.  There  is  but  little  diSei^ence; 
I  will  explain  that.  Under  the  10  hour  system,  from  about  half  past  3  o'clock  to  5 
o'clock  the  work  b^ins  to  slack  up.  I  took  weight  there  for  a  yearat  oneof  the  mines, 
and  while  I  would  hoist  250  tons  m  the  forenoon,  about  half  past  2  or  3  o'clock  it  would 
probably  begin  to  slack  up.  Beginning  about  half  past  12,  up  to  3  o'clock  we  would 
probably  be  able  to  hoist  150  tons  more,  making  400  tons.  The  next  2  hours  we 
would  probably  be  able  to  hoist  50  tons.  The  men  would  get  tired  and  quit  loadine 
at  4  o'clock.  Home  of  the  men  would  get  out  of  coal  and  they  would  come  out  ana 
CO  home,  and  leave  it  for  the  machine  men  to  do  that  night,  and  work  at  it  next  day. 
As  a  general  thing  they  quit  about  half  past  3  under  the  8-hour  law,  and  as  they 
run  pretty  fast  up  to  that  time  it  makes  but  very  little  difference  as  to  the  output  of 
coal. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  regulating  screens  or  anticompany-store  laws  in  this  State, 
that  you  know  of? — A.  Not  that  I  luiow  of. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  neceasitv  for  such  laws— antiscreen.  laws  or 
anticompanynstore  lawsr— A.  I  think  there  should  be  an  antiscreen  law.  Two  years 
ago  from  this  last  legislature  we  had  a  bill  submitted  from  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  union  to  a  lawyer  to  see  if  it  was  constitutional,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  our  rep- 
resentatives, and  he  was  successful  in  getting  it  through  the  nouse  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  through  the  senate  on  two  readings;  and  the  coroorations  gave  $500  to  steal 
the  bill,  and  the  bill  was  stolen.  Now,  the  man  that  had  the  bill  told  me  that  him- 
self. He  told  me  he  wanted  to  get  the  bill  before  the  session  of  the  senate  one  day 
and  he  could  not  find  it  any  place. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  any  le^ii^tion  as  to  the  company  store,  have  you? — ^A.  We 
had  a  bill  passed  in  the  last  legislature,  preventing  company  stores. 

Q.  Is  that  law  operative? — A.  They  do  abolish  truck  stores,  etc  I  understand  it 
is  on  the  statute  books  and  signed  by  the  ^vemor. 

Q.  Is  it  operative? — ^A.  I  don't  believe  it  is.  There  is  always  a  way  to  get  around 
such  things  somehow  or  another,  and  that  makes  it  inoperative.  I  was  informed  by 
a  man  who  came  up  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State — if  I  could  rely  upon  what 
he  told  me — that  it  was  inoperative.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  when  I  was  at  the 
convention  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  here  in  Denver  for  7  or  8  days,  he 
told  me  that  the  business  men  of  Trinidad  sent  him  up  here  as  a  committee  to  see 
what  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  would  do,  if  anything,  to  enforce  the  law  regard- 
ins  the  trucking  system. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  for  such  laws? — ^A.  I  have  no  faiih  in  the  laws. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  best  and  surest  way  of  securing  results,  as  to 
these  Questions,  by  law  or  by  the  action  of  the  trades  unions,  and  education  of  the 
people? — ^A.  I  have  always  contended,  and  do  up  to  this  time,  that  the  only  way  for 
the  laboring  people  to  get  anything,  until  our  poUticians  are  r^enerated,  will  be  to 

fit  it  through  organizecL  labor,  and  if  we  can  not  get  it  through  organized  labor  then 
don't  know  where  we  will  get  it,  and  I  guess  the  case  is  hopeless.  But  I  believe 
that  we  can.  I  believe  that  if  the  supreme  court  declares  this  law  unconstitutional, 
the  laboring  men  will  have  this  law  here  anyway,  and  that  we  will  get  to  work  8 
hours  anyway;  and  after  a  Uttle  while  wages  will  regulate  themselves  according  to 
supply  and  demand. 

Q.  Cooperation,  ete,,  topic  5   have  you  had  that  here? — ^A.  Yes,  we  have  had  it 

Q.  With  what  results? — A.  Pretty  fidr  results. 

Q.  Is  it  in  effect?— A.  In  the  formation  of  this  Northern  Coal  Conipany  they  were 
all  bought  up. 

Q.  What  was  the  success  of  the  copartnership,  and  the  profit  sharing — ^A.  The 
men  were  satisfied  and  made  fair  wages  under  it. 

Q.  Are  these  methods  practical? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Give  satisfaction  to  those  engaeed  in  them? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  To  what  extent  was  it  practioea?— A.  To  the  extent  of  producing  all  the  way 
from  200  to  250  tons  per  day. 

Q.  Single  mine,  was  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Owned  by  the  miners?— A.  They  didn't  own  the  coal  property;  that  is,  they 
didn't  own  the  land;  they  leased  it  and  paid  so  much  royalty  to  the  landowner. 

Q.  Was  it  finally  abanaoned,  or  was  it  taken  from  them?— A.  This  Northern  Coal 
Company  bought  up  the  whole  business;  bought  the  land  and  lease;  bought  these 
people  all  out.  There  in  the  Erie  district  we  still  have  one  of  those  mines  operating 
unoer  this  system.  They  would  not  sell,  but  they  sell  their  tonnage;  that  is,  all  the 
coal  they  produce,  and  tnese  people  are  goin^  to  take  it,  and  on  the  profitnsharing 
plan,  or  cooperative  system,  they  will  get  their  dividends,  of  course. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  plans  along  these  lines  for  improving  the  condition 
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of  the  workmen?— A.  Well,  apart  from  the  profit^haring  basineBs  or  system  if  it 
could  be  brought  around,  and  I  believe  it  could,  I  believe  the  system  of  cooperation 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  miner. 

Q.  Has  your  company  any  insurance  among  its  men? — A.  I  didn't  see  any;  not  so 
far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Any  service  pensions,  or  old-age  pensions?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Immigration — what  have  you  to  say  on  that  subject? — A.  There  are  two  phases 
of  that  que^on  that  I  have  always  considered.  I  have  always  held,  according  to  the 
God-given  ri^ht  of  humanity,  we  have  no  right  as  human  bemgs  to  say  what  part  of 
this  earth  this  man  shall  be  planted  on;  but  I  believe  it  is  right  where  immigration, 
and  especially  ignorant  immigrants  are  shinped  in,  that  we  should  take  a  stand  on 
these  tilings,  and  that  it  should  be  restricted,  at  least.  Now,  that  is  about  the  way  I 
think  of  the  immigration  question. 

Q.  To  what  extent  should  it  be  restricted? — ^A.  In  that  a  man  can  understand  some 
of  the  English  language  and  have  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence,  so  that  he  can 
understand  business  transactions  as  they  are  submitted  to  him.  It  is  a  hard  matter, 
you  know,  to  bring  an  ignorant  man  into  any  community  from  other  nations,  who 
does  not  understand  anything  about  the  problems  of  life,  does  not  understand  much 
about  civilization,  and  of  whom  you  could  not  make  an  American  citizen.  I  have 
always  held  that,  as  to  myself,  as  an  individual,  I  have  no  right  to  say  that  a  man 
shall  be  planted  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand  if  his  desire  is  to  so  to  Germany. 

Q.  In  restricting  the  immimmts  from  coming  here,  ^ou  would  not  necessarily  be 
saying  that,  would  you? — A.  Wh)r,  it  would;  oi  course  it  would. 

Q.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  it  would  be  leaving  the  whole  world  open  to  him 
excepting  the  United  States,  would  it  not?— A.  It  would  be,  but  we  would  be  specify- 
ing that  he  should  not  come  to  a  certain  place.  I  don't  believe  that  one  man  or  com- 
munis of  men  or  any  nation  has  a  right  to  sa^r  that  it  will  rule  this  earth. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  is  an  injustice  to  that  race  of  people? — 
A.  I  believe  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  Grod-given  rights  of  humanity;  yet  I  believe  the 
nation  ought  to  educate  its  subjects  so  that  they  can  be  able  to  understand  in  what- 
ever land  they  may  go  to;  they  should  understand  the  English  language  thoroughly. 

Q.  We  are  dealing  with  the  actual  condition  and  not  the  theory,  and  we  want  your 
opinions  as  well  demied  as  you  will  give  them  to  us.  Do  you  believe  that  the  moral 
standard  of  the  immigrant  should  be  taken  into  account? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  should  also  be  fixed  as  one  of  the 
qusdifications? — A.  Yob. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  heavy  immigration  from  European  countries  into  the  United 
States  has  seriously  affected  the  wages  of  the  workin^en? — A.  I  believe  it  has  to  a 
laroe  extent.  It  aid  in  early  days.  I  don't  believe  it  does  it  so  much  to-day  as  in 
early  days. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on  the  subject  of  immigration? — ^A.  No;  I 
don't  believe  I  have.  So  for  as  the  color^  labor  is  concerned,  I  have  had  very  little 
experience  with  that.  So  far  as  the  non-English  speaking  labor  in  concerned,  we 
have  quite  a  lot  of  that  in  our  district;  we  have  Hungarians,  Frenchmen,  Italians, 
Germans,  Austrians,  all  kinds;  and  as  a  general  rule  they  are  very  fair  men;  pretty 
good  men,  some  of  them. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  there? — ^A.  Some  of  them  have  been  there  all  the  way 
from  three,  six,  seven,  and  eight  years. 

Q.  Are  they  better  men  from  your  standpoint  than  when  they  first  came? — ^A.  A 
great  deal  better. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  that  a  number  equally  as  large  as  the  number  now  there  came 
to-morrow  into  your  district  or  some  other  mining  district  and  knew  as  little  about 
our  conditions  here  as  these  men  knew  when  they  came,  would  the  same  result  not 
be  reached? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would.  But  then  they  have  to  be  educated  when 
they  come. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  usually  to  educate  them? — A.  It  takes  a  long  time,  unless 
you  get  a  fellow  Italian  or  Austrian  to  teach  him. 

Q.  In  the  meanwhile,  what  is  the  effect  upon  men's  wages? — A.  You  see  the  propo- 
sition is  this:  If  vou  can  not  get  hold  of  these  people  and  educate  them,  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  the  tendency  will  be  to  decrease  wages.  If  you  can  get  hold  of  them 
and  educate  them,  and  get  some  of  their  countrymen  to  take  hold  and  help  educate 
them,  you  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  wages.  Of  course  their  standard  of  hving  and 
wages  IS  not  like  ours,  and  consequently  tney  wuU  work  for  less  while  the  education 
is  going  on.  But  vou  must  educate  them.  If  they  were  educated  at  the  time  they 
came  over  it  would  be  a  saving  of  money  and  time,  for  you  could  talk  to  these  men 
so  that  they  could  understand. 

Q.  If  they  were  educated,  do  you  believe  they  would  come  in  such  numbers  and 
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under  snch  conditions^? — ^A.  That  is  a  proposition  that  it  would  be  hard  to  answer, 
but  I  don't  believe  they  would.  I  believe  that  the  more  intelligent  of  the  men  would 
stay  at  home,  the  conditions  being  the  same  to  those  people  in  the  other  countries  as 
they  are  here,  and  the  firm  that  sent  for  the  men  would  not  get  as  many  with  the 
education  as  they  do  now. 

Q.  At  all  events,  you  know  of  no  reason  why  a  like  number  coming  in  under  those 
conditions  to-day  would  not  produce  the  same  results  as  tormerlyt — ^A.  They  are 
liable  to  do  it.  This  should  be  taken  into  consideration:  These  people  who  came  in 
during  the  early  days  have  become  Americanized;  they  can  understand  some  of  the 
English  language  and  understand  our  customs,  and  if  these  people  who  are  here  serve 
as  teachers  for  those  that  now  come  it  will  not  reduce  the  wages  so  much.  We  have 
had  several  of  them  in  that  way  in  our  district. 

Q.  They  act  as  educators  to  those  who  come? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  the  public-school  system? — A.  Very  fair. 

Q.  Large  enougn  to  accommoaate  the  wants  of  the  children? — ^A.  Yes;  and  if  it  is 
not,  we  make  it  larger  every  year. 

Q.  Add  to  it  every  year,  do  you? — ^A.  Well,  we  do  about  every  2  years.  The 
population  is  increasing  very  rapidly  in  the  country. 

Q.  Have  you  any  traiie  schools? — A.  No. 

Q.  Technical  education,  libraries,  reading  roomal? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  publicHschool  instruction  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
working  people? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  convict  labor  in  the  mines  in  your  State? — ^A.  We  have  not  any 
in  our  district. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for  the  noncompetitive  employment  of  con- 
victs?— A.  Yes;  I  think  they  should  be  put  on  the  roads  to  made  good  turnpike  roads 
in  the  State. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  the  commission  the  average  wages  for  last  year,  or  the  year 
before,  in  your  district? — A.  1  can  not  tell  you  the  average  wages  of  tJie  district,  but 
I  can  tell  you  the  average  wages  of  one  particular  mine.  I  was  check-weighing  that 
year. 

Q.  Was  it  an  average  mine? — A.  It  was"  above  the  average.  The  average  wages 
of  the  men  for  that  year  were  $2.30  per  day,  and,  as  I  told  you  before,  the  men  aver- 
aged eleven  and  three-fourths  days  per  month  the  year  round.  We  worked  better. 
Tnat  was  the  best  mine  in  the  district,  and  the  men  did  better  at  that  mine  than  any 
other  in  the  district.  The  average,  as  I  say,  was  $2.30  per  day  the  year  round,  ana 
from  that  was  deducted  their  powder,  oil,  etc. 

Q.  Their  ex^nses? — ^A.  Yes;  so  that  it  would  run  them  about  $28  or  $29  per 
month;  and  I  figured  that  it  would  cost  a  man  at  least  $5  per  month  for  expenses. 

Q.  Out  of  that  amount  of  money? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  that  $5  divided  into?— A.  A  man  uses  a  keg  of  powder  per  month,  $2.50; 
then  he  would  use  a  ton  of  coal  per  month,  $2;  that  was  $4.50;  and  then  he  was 
taxed  $1  for  a  doctor,  and  that  makes  $5.50;  then  he  got  his  oil,  which  cost  him  at 
least  60  cents  per  month;  then  he  had  a  check- weighman  who  was  paid  by  the  ton, 
and  that  cost  from  50  to  60  cents  per  month.  So  that  I  allow,  in  mining  out  my 
report,  that  the  expenses  of  the  miners  would  be  $5  in  making  the  average.  I  made 
the  average  the  year  around  about  $24  a  month,  and  I  don*t  really  believe  he  would 
make  that  much,  because  you  see  I  figured  over  $6.50  for  expenses,  and  the  average 
was  eleven  and  three-fourths  days  at  $2.30  the  year  round;  and  I  took  that  amount 
from  the  amount  per  month.  I  figured  it  out  for  fourteen  months  for  my  own 
benefit.  1  knew  that  in  order  to  produce  the  right  amount  I  would  have  to  take  the 
average  on  the  record  that  I  was  checking  per  day,  and  I  would  have  the  general 
average  to  meet  that  with. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  itemized  expenseel? — ^A.  Fifty  cents  a  month  for  black- 
smithing. 

Q.  R^rdless  of  whether  a  man  works  full  time  or  not? — ^A.  It  don't  make  any 
difference;  if  it  is  only  2  days,  they  charge  you  50  cents.  When  you  work  20  or  22 
days,  they  charge  you  $1.25;  and  you  must  pay  50  cents  at  least. 

Q.  How  many  men  work  in  that  mine? — ^A.  Fifty-eight  men  worked  at  that  mine 
at  that  time.    One  of  the  other  mines  had  more  men. 

Q.  How  many  blacksmiths  are  required  to  Parpen  the  tools?  Are  they  entirely 
engaged  in  work  for  the  miners? — A.  Would  not  engage  him  all  of  his  time.  You 
see,  working  by  machine  a  man  does  not  use  many  picks,  and  on  the  machine  work 
the  blacksmith  has  to  sharpen  the  machine  only;  and  the  machine  is  owned  by  the 
company  and  is  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  men. 

Q.  About  the  powder;  you  say  the  price  was  $2.50  per  month;  does  the  company 
sell  this  powder  to  you  at  cost? — A.  No;  they  charge  $2.50. 

Q.  What  do  they  pay?-— A.  About  $1.25  or  $1.30,  something  like  that. 
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Q.  To  a  large  oorporafion,  then,  that  has  a  number  of  mines  and  several  hundred 
men  employ^,  the  profits  on  the  powder  is  quite  a  nice  part  of  the  income,  is  it 
not?— A.  Tne  profit  on  the  powder  and  oil,  and  what  they  ^t  for  the  slack  that  runs 
throuffh  the  screen,  would  pretty  near  pay  all  the  operatmg  expenses.  I  think  it 
woula  pay  all  the  expenses. 

Q.  Are  the  miners  permitted  to  buy  their  powder  where  they  choose?— A.  You 
must  buy  the  powder  of  the  company,  out  in  other  places  a  man  can  go  and  buy  the 
powder  where  he  hkes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  men  insisted  on  the  right  to  buy  it  where 
they  pleased.?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  were  they  punished  for  doinff  it?— A.  No. 

Q.  WoT^d  they  be  punished  if  tney  insisted  upon  it,  where  the  company  insisted 
on  selling  it  to  them? — A.  I  don't  think  they  would,  because  they  know  the  organiza- 
tions are  behind  these  men.  At  one  time  we  got  them  the  powder  ourselyes,  and 
handled  it  ouiBelves.    The  union  did  so,  and  sold  it  to  the  men. 

Q.  Is  that  system  in  vogue  vet?— A.  No;  not  now. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  able  to  save  the  miners  on  each  keff  of  powdert— A.  When 
that  Question  came  up,  I  was  trying  to  think  in  my  own  mind  how  much  they  made 
out  of  it 

Q.  You  have  not  served  in  the  capacity  of  a  laborer  among  the  miners  in  your  dis- 
trict for  some  years,  have  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  instances  in  which  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  mineiB 
were  paid  by  the  company  to  control  the  minen^ — ^A.  No. 

Q.  To  inaugurate  smkee^? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  case  in  which  the  leaders  of  miners  were  paid  by  the  company 
to  control  the  minerg? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  case  in  which  a  company  wanted  to  close  its  mine  down  that 
it  did  not  do  so  without  giving  the  public  any  excuse? — A.  Yes.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  did  it  in  our  case.    I  know  cases  where  they  have  done  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  the  reverse,  where  they  looked  for  an  excuse  to  strike 
and  close  the  mine  down? — A:  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  must  be  true  in  your  case,  to  your  knowledge. — ^A.  Well,  you  see, 
while  I  have  pretty  good  knowledge  of  the  whole  situation,  I  don't  want  to  state  to 
this  commission  here  anything  regarding  the  eastern  question  at  all.  While  I  know 
it  may  be  a  fact  from  information  I  have  heard,  I  would  not  want  to  give  it  as  a  fact 
of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  You  are  onlv  expected  to  tell  the  facts  of  your  own  knowledge  when  the  ques- 
tion is  as  to  the  facts;  when  your  opinion  is  asked,  your  opinion  onljr  is  expected. 
Give  your  opinion,  so  far  as  you  can. — ^A.  If  it  was  my  individual  opinion,  I  should 
say  yes.    I  know  of  instances  where  thejr  have  closed  down  without  any  excuse. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  condition  of  trade  is  slack,  or  any  reason  is  present, 
the  coal  companies  close  their  mines  down  without  any  strikes  or  excuses? — A.  Yes; 
I  know  of  lots  of  instances,  and  they  will  never  give  you  any  notice,  either. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to  suggest? — A.  I  think  the 
employee  ought  to  have  protection  by  law  where  he  receives  an  injury  and  can  prove 
that  the  company  has  been  negligent;  where  they  have  not  furnished  sufficient  e(]uip- 
ment  for  his  protection.  I  know  of  cases  in  our  district  where  men  have  been  injured 
or  killed;  we  have  two  instances  in  our  district  where  they  will  never  be  able  to  work 
a  hard  day's  work  in  their  life  again,  and  the  company  was  solely  and  entirely  respon- 
sible for  their  accident;  yet  the  company  never  gave  them  a  cent.  I  think  there 
should  be  an  employers'  liability  law  so  that  a  man  can  get  iustice.  I  know  (A 
another  case,  where  a  man  got  killed  in  the  mine,  and  his  people  threatened  to  sue 
the  company,  and  employed  a  lawyer  to  look  up  the  case;  but  he  advised  them  not 
to  go  into  court;  that  the  law  was  not  exact  enough  to  get  anything.  They  simply 
let  the  matter  drop,  and  I  believe  the  company  paid  the  expense  of  me  burial,  comn, 
etc.  That  is  a  matter  that  I  think  shoula  be  taken  up  and  recognized.  It  always 
seems  strange  to  me  that  when  labor  organizations  do  take  tilings  of  this  kind  up, 
some  way  or  another  the  corporations  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  le^slature  and 
always  knock  the  bill  out;  and  where  we  are  going  to  get  any  legislation  I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Don't  you  understand  that  the  claims  of  the  laboring 
man  are  for  a  law  that  will  make  the  company  responsible  for  the  fault  of  the 
servant  or  coemployee  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  thev  ask  it  becfiuse  the^r  trace  the  negliaence  to  one  of  your  coem- 
ployees  and  put  tne  responsibility  on  him  and  not  on  the  company? — A.  The  com- 
pany crawls  out  of  it  by  saying  that  the  employee  of  the  company  is  responsible; 
that  the  man  tocs  in  the  place,  and  if  there  is  not  sufficient  timber,  etc.,  to  secure 
the  place,  he  should  not  work  there,  but  he  should  come  out. 
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Q.  That  is  contributory  negligence?— A.  Tee;  that  he  oofltribntee  to  it. 

Q.  That  does  not  apply  except  where  you  go  in  voluntarily? — A.  No. 

Q.  If  you  go  in  voluntarily  as  a  lessee  or  work  upon  your  own  account,  then  the 
courts  say  you  contribute  to  the  injury? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  18  not  the  real  complaint  of  the  laboring  men  that  they  are  held  for  the 
ne^Ugenoe  of  coemployees  tnat  they  did  not  have  any  part  in  selecting^ — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  The  general  idea  suggested  to  the  laboring  men  is  that  if  the  company  employs 
the  coworker  it  should  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  own  agent?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  pith  of  the  question  you  are  contending  for? — A.  Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  have  no  such  law  in  this  State? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  speak  about? — ^A.  There  is  the  mining- 
inspection  law;  that  should  be  revised  very  much.  It  is  not  in  shape  for  the  officers 
to  enforce  any  of  the  laws  they  have;  and  the  law  as  it  stands  is  not  worth  much 
anyway.  There  is  no  penalty  for  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  that  I 
know  of,  with  the  exception  of  one.  I  thmk  the  mining-inspection  law  should  be 
revised  greatly  in  this  State,  so  as  to  give  a  sanitary  condition  to  the  mines,  which  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  health  of  the  miner.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  man 
will  be  out  of  coal  and  must  blast  this  coal  down  during  the  time  of  his  work.  Now, 
if  he  puts  in  a  shot  to  blast  down  the  coal,  the  powder  smoke  that  he  has  to  work  in 
is  so  oonoxlous  to  him  that  he  can  not  work,  and  he  has  to  go  home  and  lose  that 
day.    The  mining-inspection  laws  of  this  State  should  be  revised  considerablv. 

Since  the  eight-hour  law  has  been  declared  unconstitutional,  I  don't  see  how  we 
will  get  a  law  passed  and  make  it  constitutional  without  revising  our  present  consti- 
tution. If  that  be  the  case,  and  we  have  to  revise  the  constitution  of  this  State  to 
make  the  eight-hour  law  effective,  there  are  strong  probabilities,  in  my  judgment, 
that  the^r  will  have  a  harder  time  on  their  hands  k>  ^t  the  convention  so  that  the 
constitution  can  be  revised  than  they  had  to  get  the  eight-hour  law  passed  in  the  last 
general  assembly.  So  that  if  that  is  true,  the  working  people  neea  not  expect  any 
eight-hour  law.  If  that  is  true,  there  is  but  very  little  hope  for  the  eight-hour  law. 
I  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  the  only  way  is  for  the  laboring  peopfe  of  this  State 
to  say  to  the  corporations.  Here,  we  are  going  to  have  this  law  anyway,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  work  for  more  than  eight  hours;  and  agree  to  have  the  wasies  what  they 
were  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  hours.  They  will  be  regulated  later  by  the 
supply  and  demand;  but  what  is  in  my  mind  now  is  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
the  eight-hour  law. 


Denver,  Colo.,  Juiy  18, 1899, 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MB.  JAHES  (G^.  JOHHSTOV, 

OH  Producer f  Florence,  Coh, 

The  snbcommission  on  mining  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  J.  C.  Bell,  presiding.  Ifi. 
J.  G.  Johnston,  of  Florence,  Colo.,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  fBv  Representative  Bell.)  Give  your  name? — A.  James  G.  Johnston,  Flor- 
ence, Colo. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? — ^A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  business  during  your  residence  there? — A.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  the  oil  business  as  an  employee  and  producer. 

Q.  With  what  companies  have  you  been  employed? — A.  By  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Oil  Company  for  a  number  of  years,  and  for  the  last  three  years  I  have  been  in  the 
employ  of  myself  and  others  interested  together  in  the  proaucinff  of  oil.  I  came  to 
Florence  a  few  years  after  the  first  discovery  of  oil.  I  think  tne  first  discovery  of 
oil  in  paying  quantities  was  about  1885,  somewhere  along  there,  and  I  went  there  in 
1889. 

Q.  How  is  the  oil  business,  prosperous? — A.  Fairly  so,  yes. 

Q.  When  you  came  to  Florence  were  the  producers  of  oil  combined  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marketing  their  product  or  were  they  acting  as  individuals? — A.  There  were 
several  different  companies  acting,  you  mi^ht  say,  as  individual  companies,  each 
managing  its  own  proauct  and  disposing  of  it. 

Q.  How  lonff  dia  it  continue  in  that  way? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  to  about  three  years 
ago,  or  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Q.  Then  what  took  place? — A,  The  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  and  the  United 
Oil  Company  were  consolidated  into  the  Western  Oil  Company  for  manu£Eicturing 
purposes.    The  Florence  Oil  Refining  Company  still  continued  as  it  had  before. 
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Q.  Has  the  Standard  Oil  Ck>mpany  ever  had  any  interest  in  the  Florence  region?— 
A.  I  think  not  in  the  production;  it  handles  the  output. 

Q.  How  does  it  come  that  the  Standard  Oil  Ck>mpany  handles  the  product? — ^A.  I 
could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Was  there  any  cut  in  the  price  of  oil  by  any  company  at  any  time  after  the  dis- 
covery of  oil  there? — A.  Yes,  I  think  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company,  when  they 
were  operating  at  Overton,  sold  oil  as  low  as  6  cents  per  ^lon. 

Q.  What  was  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Ck>mpany;  was  it  a  branch  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company? — A.  No. 

Q.  Any  connection  with  it? — ^A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Why  did  it  sell  oil  at  6  cents? — ^A.  Well,  it  started  in  competition  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  the  disposition  of  the  product;  to  compete  with  the 
Standard. 

Q.  Then  the  Standard  had  first  cut  the  price? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that ;  I 
presume  so.  I  presume  when  the  Rocky  Mountain  put  their  product  on  the  market 
the  price  was  cut.    I  could  not  say  as  to  who  cut  it 

Q.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Company  was  a  )ocal  company,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  price  of  oil  at  the  time  of  that  cut? — A.  I  remember  that 
we  were  paying  in  Florence  20  cents  per  gallon  before  the  cut 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  worth  in  LeadviUe? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  I  presume 
26  cents  a  gallon  or  such  a  matter.  It  is  always  a  little  higher  in  the  mountain 
towns. 

Q.  Then  there  was  a  cut,  and  they  did  cut  down  to  5  cents  a  gallon? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  not  a  great  many  local  producers  competing  amon^  themselves? — 
A.  I  can  say  that  the  competition  between  local  producers  and  outsiders  caused  the 
reduction  in  prices.    It  was  not  between  the  local  producers. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  oil  to  5  cents  a  gallon? 
Did  it  remain  so,  and,  if  not,  what  caused  the  rise  in  price? — ^A.  As  I  remember  now, 
the  price  was  held  at  5  cents  per  gallon  for  a  number  of  months,  and  then,  I  think, 
there  were  some  arrangements  made  between  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
manufacturers  whereby  oil  was  placed  back  to  the  old  figures. 

Q.  Under  the  new  arrangement  who  controlled  the  price  of  the  oil? — A.  The 
western  branch  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  or  Continental,  as  I  believe  it  is  called. 

Q.  The  Continental  is  understood  as  the  western  branch  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  what  arransements  did  the  local  dealers  or  producers  sell  their  product 
after  the  rise? — A.  I  believe  the  Continental  Oil  Company  takes  the  manu&cturers' 
product  to  market  I  don't  think  the  local  companies  nave  anything  to  do  at  present 
with  the  marketing  of  their  product 

Q.  Thev  market  all  their  product  through  the  Continental  Oil  Company? — ^A.  That 
is  my  unaerstandinff  of  it 

Q.  How  much  oil  can  they  sell  per  month?— A.  They  can  sell  the  whole  product 

Q.  They  will  take  the  whole  product? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  limitation  on  the  amount  they  might  produce?- A.  I 
think  not- 

Q.  You  have  been  permitted  to  pump  all  that  was  possible,  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  the  western  branch  of  it,  takes  the  product?— A.  Of  course  the  flow  is 
limited;  the  product  is  limited. 

Q.  But  your  understanding  is  that  no  one  owning  an  oil  well  has  a  right  to  sell  to 
anybody  except  this  company? — A.  Well,  I  presume  contracts  are  made  by  the  manu- 
facturer with  the  Continental  to  not  sell  to  anyone  except  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  understanding,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  the  local  producers  agree  to  sell  to  no  one  except  to  the  Continental  Oil 
Companv?— A.  I  presume  that  is  the  understanding.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it  omcially. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  competition  in  this  State  between  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  the  producers  at  Florence? — A.  No. 

Q.  And,  as  ^ou  understand,  the  arrangement  was  made  to  avoid  the  enforced 
reduction  of  priced — A.  That  would  be  my  understanding  of  it;  yes. 

Q.  Turn  to  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  at  the  bottom  of  pa^  7,  topic  51— what  have 
you  to  say  about  the  benefits  of  concentration  and  consoUaations  of  business  wielding 
power  similar  to  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company?— A.  Do  you  mean  locally? 

Q.  Generally;  as  to  the  benefits  to  the  public. — A.  It  has  been  a  benefit 
^  Q.  In  what  way? — ^A.  In  developing  the  petroleum  industry;  in  giving  to  the  pub- 
lic a  much  better  and  cheaper  grade  of  illuminating  oil. 

Q.  How  did  it  affect  the  profits  of  those  inter^ted  in  the  industry?- A.  To  the 
independent  manufacturer  I  presume  that  as  in  all  other  cases,  it  worked  a  hardship 
and  damagei  but  outeide  of  that  it  has  been  a  benefit 
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Q.  That  ifl,  it  was  a  benefit  to  thoee  who  joined  the  trust? — A.  To  the  pFodnoer. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  trust? — ^A.  No;  to  the  producer  of  the  crude  oil.  The  producer, 
generally  speaMng,  does  not  manufacture  his  oil. 

Q.  The  producer  simply  produces  the  crude  product  and  sells  it  to  the  manu&u> 
turer? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  did  it  have  on  the  employee^— A.  No  effect  whatever. 

Q.  Their  wages  remained  about  the  same? — ^A.  There  has  been  for  yeare  and  years 
a  standard  of  wages  in  the  production  of  petroleum  that  has  varied  but  very  little. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  smaller  enterprises,  such,  for  instance,  as  was  a 
refinery  established  between  Florence  and  Pueblor  There  wan  such  a  refinerv,  was 
there  not? — ^A.  It  had  the  effect  of  driving  them  out.    That  was  the  Overton  refinery. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  that  town? — ^A.  Overton.  6  miles  outside  of  Pueblo. 

Q.  At  Overton  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  nad  a  refinery? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  run  after  the  rise  in  price,  by  arrangement  with  the  Continental  Oil 
Company? — ^A.  I  think  only  to  work  off  the  product  on  hand. 

Q.  Were  there  a  number  of  houses  built  there? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  number  of  men  owned  their  homes  there? — ^A.  Not  a  great  number;  a  few. 

Q.  Any  business  houses  established  there?— A.  Two  or  three  groceries,  I  think, 
and  such  little  business  houses  as  that. 

Q.  What  effect  did  the  arrangement  with  the  Continental  Oil  Company  have  on 
Overton's  population;  did  it  depopulate  the  place? — ^A.  Depopulated  it  entirely. 
There  is  no  one  living  there  now. 

Q.  Did  they  dismantle  the  refinery  or  remove  it? — ^A.  A  large  portion  of  it  was 
removed.    Some  of  the  machinery  is  there  now,  I  think. 

Q.  What  effect  did  it  have  on  the  owners  of  property  at  Overton?— A.  It  reduced 
the  value  almost  to  nothing. 

Q.  Practicalljr  squeezed  the  value  out  of  it,  didn't  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  tmnk,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  power  lodged  in  one  great  com- 
bination to  destrov  conmiunitiee,  squeeze  the  value  out  of  property,  destroy  homes,  as 
it  did  there,  is  in  keeping  with  a  ffood  public  policy,  or  otherwise?— A.  No;  I  pre- 
sume a  great  combination  that  worls  this  hardship  locally  will  work  it  generally,  and 
it  is  not  a  good  thin^  as  to  public  policy. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  question  sufficiently  to  make  any  suggestions  as  to  the 
advisability  of  a  regulation  for  trusts,  limiting  their  power  to  destroy?— A.  No,  I 
have  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  object  sought  in  combination?— A.  Speaking  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  general  objects  of  combination,  it  is  to  control  the  price  and 
outout. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  pipe  line  that  was  built  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Com 
pany  from  Florence  to  Overton?— A.  I  think  a  portion  of  it  is  still  in  the  ground. 

Q.  Has  it  been  operated  since? — A.  No. 

Q.  Who  paid  for  the  pipe  line  and  plant  at  Overton,  after  it  became  useleecl?—- A. 
It  was  still  neld  by  the  Kocky  Mountain  Oil  Company. 

Q.  The  Continental  Oil  Company  did  not  remunerate  them  for  their  plant?-— A.  I 
presume  not. 

Q.  They  never  used  it,  at  least?— A.  No;  they  never  used  it 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  transportation  privil^;es  of  the  Continental 
Oil  Company? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  have  a  system  of  drawback^?— A.  No;  I  don't 

Q.  They  have  no  competition  out  here  anyway,  as  I  understand? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  oil  fields  of  Wyoming? — A.  Nothing  more  than 
I  went  up  there  two  years  ago  into  Wyoming  to  examine  some  oil  lands  for  Pennsyl- 
vania parties.  I  traveled  about  300  miles  over  Wyoming  with  a  buc^board.  I  was 
at  the  Salt  Creek  Works,  which  were  practically  the  only  petroleum  works  in 
Wyoming  that  were  producing.  I  understood  while  I  was  there  that  there  were 
some  wells  bored  at  Lander,  Wyo.,  but  the  product  was  never  used.  This  South 
Fork  oil  is  produced  about  66  miles  from  Casper,  and  is  a  fine  lubricating  oil;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  took  the  premium  at  tne  World's  Fair  as  a  lubricating  oil. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  controls  that  product7--A.  A  local  company,  I  think,  of 
Pennsylvania  people. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  went  in  the  combine?— A.  They  make  no  illumi- 
nating oil,  but  while  I  was  there  they  sold  their  product  to  the  Denver  and  Gulf  road 
for  lubricating  oil.    I  think  they  had  their  works  at  Casper. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  general  history  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company?— 
A.  No,  not  of  the  general  history,  and  still  I  have  been  acquainted  with  its  work  all 
my  life  practically. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether,  as  a  general  thing,  it  has  pursued  the  same  system  that 
it  did  with  your  oil  fields  throughout  the  United  StateiEi?— A.  I  think  since  it  became 
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a  foctor  in  the  production  and  manufacture  of  petroleum  oil,  that  the  system  has  not 
changed  a  particle,  and  that  it  had  the  same  system  years  ago  that  it  has  now. 

Q.  Has  it  been  its  habit  to  cut  the  prices  wherever  it  finds  competition  until  it  can 
make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  to  handle  the  product? — A.  That  has  been  my 
understanding  of  the  concern. 

Q.  And  when  it  controls  all  the  product,  are  the  independent  works  generally  dis- 
mantled, the  same  as  the  works  at  Overton? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  value  would  necessarily  be  squeezed  out  of  property  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  it  has  been  in  your  district,  at  Overton? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  else  that  I  have  not  inquired  into  that  you  could 
state  to  the  commission,  givmg  it  an  insight  into  the  entire  process  of  this  great  com- 
bination; anything  that  tends  to  the  detriment  of  the  pubhc? — ^A.  No,  I  don't  know 
of  anything  that  I  could  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  the  oil  field  in  which  vou  are 
interested  was  discovered  m  1885  or  1886.— A.  I  think  it  first  began  to  proance  oil 
in  some  quantity  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  time  that  has  intervened  were  those  eng^ed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  there  free  to  manage  their  own  business  and  sell  their  product  to  whom 
they  pleased?— A.  I  think  they  manufactured  their  own  product  and  sold  it  until 
8  or  4  years  Sjgo.    I  am  not  certam ;  it  may  be  longer  and  it  might  not  be  quite  that  Ions. 

Q.  And  since  that  time  they  have  made  contracts  with  other  companies  to  sell 
them  their  product? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  were  the  profits  in  the  oil  business  up  to  that  time — ^up  to  the  time  of  these 
contracts — as  compared  with  the  present? — A.  1  think  about  the  same. 

Q.  Then  those  engaged  in  the  business  would  make  equally  as  much  money,  would 
the3r? — A.  All  things  considered,  yes. 

Q.  How  were  the  prices  to  the  consumer? — ^A.  About  the  same,  except  during  the 
time  of  the  cut  in  the  prices. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  cut  the  price  of  refined  oil  was  20  and  25  cents  in  the  mountain 
towns,  and  the  cut  reduced  it  to  6  centiet? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  such  an  enormous  cut?  Did  it  come  about  through 
natural  causes? — ^A.  No;  it  was  just  like  other  businesses  in  competition,  where  there 
is  a  cut  in  prices  to  control  the  market 

Q.  Was  it  due  to  an  increased  production  of  the  article? — A.  Not  at  alL 

Q.  Were  those  engaged  in  the  Dusiness  able  to  make  profits  at  5  cents  per  gallon? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Losing;  money?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  object  of  the  cut  rather  intended  to  advance  prioei(?  Were  prices  reduced 
from  20  cents  to  5  cents  per  gallon  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  prices  and  cementing 
all  interests  together  and  squeezing  everybody  out  and  oontrollii]^  the  product  in 
that  way? — A.  I  would  rather  think  not 

Q.  Wnat  was  the  purpose  of  that  reduction? — ^A.  I  would  think  the  purpose  was 
to  compromise  in  some  way,  whereby  each  company  could  market  its  product  at  a 
fair  profit 

Q.  Were  they  not  marketing  their  product  at  a  fair  profit  when  they  received 
20centfi?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  there  was  no  necessity  to  cut  prices  in  order  to  obtain  a 
fair  profit,  was  there? — ^A.  No;  except  that  a  compromise  could  be  reached  in  some 
way. 

Q.  I  would  like  you  to  make  clear  the  purpose  of  the  compromise.  If  prices  were 
fair  at  the  time  ana  those  engaged  in  the  business  were  making  a  reasonable  profit, 
what  was  the  object  of  it? — ^A.  Take,  for  instance,  where  one  company  is  selling  a 

I)roduct  in  the  valley  at  20  cents  per  gallon  and  another  company  comes  in  the  val- 
ey  and  sells  at  20  cents.  The  new  company  sells  half  as  much  as  the  old  company 
was  selling,  and  the  old  company's  profits  are  reduced  one-half  because  of  the  loss  in 
the  amount  sold.  In  order  to  stop  the  new  company  from  selling,  the  old  company 
reduces  its  price  and  the  new  company  has  to  reduce  its  price.  Tne  object  might  be 
a  compromise  between  the  two  whereDy  a  price  could  be  fixed  at  a  reasonable  profit, 
and  each  sell  its  own  product.  It  might  be  less  than  20  cents  and  it  might  be  more 
than  20  cents  if  the  companies  compromise  on  an  equal  basis. 

Q.  You  say  the  cut  in  the  price  is  due  to  tiie  fact  that  one  company  entered  the 
market  which  another  company  believed  belonged  to  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  this  cut  b«g;in?— A.  I  can  not  tell  you  now. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  which  company? — ^A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  cut  in  prices  to  which  you  refer  was  due  entirely  to  the 
efforts  of  the  larser  and  stronger  corporation  to  destroy  tiie  smaller  and  weaker  ones? — 
A.  I  would  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  control  the  business  exclusively? — A.  Yea. 
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Q.  With  the  end  in  view  of  advancing  the  prices  when  competition  was  driven 
out? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  engased  in  the  production  of  oil  in 
your  field  found  it  convenient  to  make  contracts  with  larger  firms  to  sell  their  prod- 
uct to  them  exclusively? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  they  find  it  so?  Did  they  get  a  better  price  out  of  it  than  they  would 
if  they  put  it  in  the  market  and  let  the  larger  compames  bid  for  it,  or  sold  it  in  the 
open  market? — ^A.  Well,  of  course  there  is  an  advantage  to  them  to  contract,  I  sup- 
pose, say  for  a  year  at  a  certain  price,  because  the  local  company  producing  its  oil 
then  knows  wlmt  it  has  to  figure  on  for  the  year.  If  they  were  not  doing  it  in  that 
way  there  would  be  a  fluctuation  from  time  to  time  in  the  price. 

Q.  Do  the  local  companies  believe  it  is  worth  something  to  them  to  have  markets 
at  ail  times  in  which  they  know  they  can  dispose  of  their  oil  without  the  necessity 
of  salesmen,  etc.? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  case  the  local  companies  refuse  to  make  these  contracts  with  the  larger  firm, 
the  Continental  Oil  Company  as  the  Western  branch  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
to  sell  them  all  of  their  product,  what  would,  in  your  judgment,  be  the  result? — A. 
I  presume,  then,  the  local  companies  would  have  to  market  their  own  product  in 
competition  with  the  oil  that  would  be  sent  in  from  the  East  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

Q.  Is  the  competition  by  the  local  companies  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to 
be  feared  bv  the  local  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  such  were  to  take  place,  is  it  your  opinion  that  a  cutting  of  prices  would  fol- 
low?— ^A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  local  producers,  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  fight  this 
large  concern,  and  fearing  the  power  of  the  laiger  concern,  grant  them  a  compromise 
as  a  result? — ^A.  I  presume  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  an  advantage  to  the  consumer  by  reason  of  this  larger  concern 
cominfi^  in ;  is  that  correct? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  now  if,  in  your  judgment,  prices  to  the  consumer  would  not 
be  (|uite  as  good  ana  the  quality  of  the  oil  equally  as  good  if  every  man  and  every 
company  in  the  business  had  an  open  market  in  which  to  sell  the  product,  and  with- 
out any  monopolization  of  the  industry? — A.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  nas  made  the  netroleum  industry  what  it  is.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
there  had  been  no  Standard  6il  Company  it  might  have  been  just  as  good. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  petroleum  industry  has  made  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany what  it  is?— A.  Well,  you  could  take  it  in  that  way ;  yes. 

Q.  If  such  an  open  market  was  present  to-day  for  every  man  and  every  company 
engaged  in  the  production  of  oil,  how  would  it  affect  profits? — A.  They  would  obtain 
a  lower  price.  If  there  was  an  open  market,  open  to  any  independent  concern,  there 
would  be  general  competition,  and  it  would  depend  upon  the  price  the  competition 
would  make. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  or  not  that  in  the  manaj^ment  of  a  fair,  Intimate  business, 
which  ought  to  result  from  such  open  competition,  that  prices  would  ever  go  so  low 
as  to  make  the  business  of  producmg  and  refining  oil  unprofitable? — A.  No. 

Q.  There  would  always  be  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  producer  and  to  the  refiner? — 
A.  Yes;  it  would  be  like  any  other  business,  of  course. 

Q.  And  the  consumer  would  not  suffer  as  compared  with  to-day? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  like  other  branches  of  business,  I  presume,  if  too  many  men  engage  in  it, 
it  would  be  because  there  are  such  large  profits  in  it,  and  when  these  large  profits 
ceased  the  capital  invested  in  oil  would  find  other  investment  open  to  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  affairs  of  that  branch  of  industry  would  regulate  them- 
selves?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  Continental  Oil  Company  is  ready  to  pay  the  prices  for  your  products 
that  they  would  command  in  the  open  market,  what  advantage  is  it  to  that  company 
to  pin  you  down  with  a  contract  wnich  says  that  you  shall  not  sell  to  othersf—A. 
Well,  1  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Is  it  or  not  a  fact  that  the  prices  received  from  the  Continental  Oil  Company  for 
your  product  are  lower  prices  thai!  your  product  would  bring  in  the  open  market? — 
A.  Yes.  Of  course  I  presume  the  contract  was  on  the  wholesale  basis,  while  in  the 
open  market  each  company  marketing  its  own  product  would  sell  on  the  retail  basis. 

Q.  To  that  extent  the  contract  is  an  advantage  to  the  Continental  Company? — ^A. 
I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  don't  know  what  the  cost  of  marketing  the  oil  would 
be  to  the  local  company.  It  might  be  an  advantage  to  the  local  company  to  have 
this  contract  in  regcuxl  to  price  b^use  the  cost  of  marketing  might  more  than  over- 
balance the  difference  in  price. 

Q.  Is  this  arrangement  with  the  Continental  Oil  Company  giving  satisfaction  to  the 
producers? — A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  cost  of  transportation  that  enters  into  the 
shipping  of  oil? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  The  producers  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  in  this  case? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  discriminations  in  freights  at  a  time  prior  to  the  arrange- 
ment with  tne  Continental  Oil  Company,  when  you  were  doing  your  own  producing 
and  shipping? — ^A.  Only  hearsay.    If  you  want  that  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

Q.  Give  it  to  us  for  what  it  is  worth. — A.  Major  Coon,  the  general  man^r  of  the 
Bocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  at  that  time,  told  me  that  it  cost  them,  I  thmk,  $1.87 
to  ship  their  oil  from  Overton  to  the  coast,  while  it  cost  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
87i  cents  to  ship  their  oil  from  Whiting,  Ind.,  to  the  coast. 

Q.  Was  that  statement  made  to  you  by  a  truthful  and  responsible  man? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  it  to  be  true?— A.  Yes;  I  don't  think  Major  Coon  would  have  told 
me  of  it  if  it  were  not  true. 

Q.  Did  vour  informant  state  whether  this  was  the  actual  rate  paid  or  whether  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  paid  the  rate  with  their  products  and  received  the  balance  in 
freight  rates? — A.  He  aid  not  say  that  We  were  talking  about  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  oil  from  one  place  to  another. 

Q.  When  you  speiU^  ol  Overton,  you  mean  Overton,  Colo.,  do  you? — A.  Yes,  near 
Pueblo. 

Q.  And  the  other  place  was  Whiting,  Ind.? — ^A.  Yes,  near  Chicago;  one  of  the 
greatest  refineries. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  dismantling  of  plants  of  the  lareer  con- 
cerns, the  CJontinental  or  the  Standard  Company;  do  you  know  such  to  be  done? — 
A.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  Colorado.  I  have  had  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
refineries  there  I  had  considerable  experience. 

Q.  With  pipe  lines,  too? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  can  be  tne  purpose,  in  your  judgment  of  dismantlii^  the  plants,  pipe 
lines,  and  other  branches  of  the  oil  business? — A.  Well,  when  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pan  V  have  bought  out  an  independent  refinerv,  of  course  it  would  not  be  an  advanta^ 
to  tnem  to  run  the  smaller  plant,  consequently  the  machinery  of  Ae  refinerv  can  be 
used  for  practically  nothing  else,  and,  oi  course,  it  is  no  good  but  to  dismantle  it  and 
let  it  lie  there.  To  run  the  smaller  plant  would  be  unprofitable  aa  against  the  lai^r 
ones. 

Q.  The  policy  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  buying  up  smaller  concerns  is  under- 
stood to  be  that  if  the  smaller  pUuits  are  able  to  produce  at  a  minimum  cost  they  will 
keep  them  in  operation  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  are  not  able  to  produce  at  the  minimum  or  a  reasonable  cost,  they  will 
dismantle  them  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  purpose  in  buying  a  plant  and  then  dismantling  it  is  understood  to  be 
nothing  more  nor  leas  than  to  crush  the  competitor  out  of  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  that  competitor  is  not  able  to  produce  oil  at  a  reasonable  cost  or  minimum 
cost,  what  can  be  the  object  in  crushing  nim  out  of  business? — A.  Well,  as  I  under- 
stand youj  your  question  leads  up  to  the  matter  of  why  the  plant  taken  by  the  larger 
companv  is  not  worked. 

Q.  What  can  be  the  object  in  dismantling  these  plants? — ^A.  The  better  consolida- 
tion of  the  work,  I  presume.  Of  course,  where  the  smaller  refineries  in  a  hmited 
district  are  bought  by  the  Standard,  the  Standard  has  generally  a  larger  plant  in  the 
district,  and  the  same  amount  could  be  manufactured  at  practically  the  same  price 
or  cost  in  the  larger  institution,  and  there  would  be,  I  presume,  the  saving  of  such 
men  as  foremen. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  the  purpose  of  dismantling  such  plants  and 
squeezing  out  of  business  men  who  are  producing  at  even  the  highest  rates,  at 
unreasonably  high  rates,  is  to  obtain  unreasonably  high  profits? — A.  I  suppose  the 
ultimate  object  is  the  profits. 

Q.  As  to  machinery  and  supplies  for  independent  refineries,  have  you  noted  any 
instance  in  which  independent  refiners  and  producers  have  been  unable  to  get 
machinery  for  their  worts? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  believe  the  market  is  open  in  that  respect? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  noted  any  instance  where  the  trust  stepped  in  and  said,  ''  Don't 
supply  these  parties  with  machinery"? — ^A.  No;  I  never  knew  of  an  instance. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  From  what  place  did  the  oil  come  that  made  your 
competition  at  the  time  of  the  cut;  that  is,  the  oil  furnished  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company? — A.  I  presume  a  great  portion  of  it  came  from  the  Western  Oil  Company. 

Q.  About  what  distance? — ^A.  Well,  Whitine,  Ind.,  is  the  nearest  lai^ge  refinery. 
That  is  east  of  Chicago,  and  I  think  the  next  largest  refinery  is  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
so  that  it  must  have  come  from  as  far  as  Whiting,  Ind.,  anyway. 

Q.  That  is  1,000  miles  or  more  from  Overton,  Colo.?— A.  Practically;  yes. 
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Q.  Then  didnH  your  local  prodncen  have  the  advantage  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Ck)mpany  in  at  least  the  freight  for  that  thotiaand  mileei?— A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  they  were  able  tnrough  their  great  combination  to  place  oil  here,  after 
transporting  it  1,000  miles,  at  5  cents  per  gallon? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they,  in  your  judgment,  putting  that  oil  on  the  market  at  much  lees  than 
the  actual  cost  to  the  Standara  Oil  Company?— A.  I  don't  see  how  they  could. 

Q.  It  must  have  been  lees  than  cost,  you  think?— A.  It  must  have  been  less  than 
cost 

Q.  You  say  your  understanding  is  that  the  Standard  Oil  Companv  shipped  its 
product  from  Whiting,  Ind.,  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  80  cents  a  barrel?— A.  Eighty- 
seven  and  a  half  cents.  It  is  not  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  that  is  the  general 
understanding  of  the  head  of  the  local  companies. 

Q.  And  that  the  local  company  paid  $1.80  from  Overton,  Colo.,  to  the  Pacific 
coast? — A.  One  dollar  and  eighty-seven  cente. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  in  distance? — A.  Well,  I  presume  it  could  be  figured 
on  the  baas  of  the  distance  from  Pueblo,  Colo.,  to  Chicago.  Perhaps  a  freight  right 
throueh  would  save  a  few  miles,  but  it  is  pradcally  a  thousand  miles  difference. 

Q.  And  that  difference  was  in  favor  of  the  Overton  Company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  it  is  a  thousand  miles  less  distance  from  Overton  to  the 
coast,  your  understanding  is  that  the  transportation  companies  charged  you  more 
than  twice  what  they  did  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?— A.  That  is  my  understanding 
of  it. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  the  effect  on  labor.  Is  it  not  your  understanding  that  the 
labor  market  of  the  United  States  is  now  too  narrow  to  give  employment  to  all  of 
those  who  desire  to  labor? — ^A.  It  would  seem  so. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  ereat  concentration  of  an  industry  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  number  of 
laborers? — A.  I  think  not  in  this  particular  case.  It  may ;  but  I  have  never  thought 
of  the  matter  in  that  way. 

Q.  If  the  Stan4ard  Oil  Company  did  not  market  your  product,  would  you  not 
have  to  market  it? — ^A.  The  local  companies  would  have  to  market  it 

Q.  And  that  would  require  a  number  of  employees? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  would  not  a  company,  by  concentrating  a  great  industry  at  some  great 
center,  do  the  same  amount  of  work  with  a  less  number  of  men  than  if  the  industry 
was  distributed  throughout  the  country  into  smaller  plante? — ^A.  I  suppose  that  is  a 
fact;  yes. 

Q.  Does  not  the  sfeat  department  store  sell  the  same  number  of  articles  or  the 
same  amount  of  gooas  with  fewer  clerks  than  if  the  business  were  distributed  among 
many  smaller  merchants? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  tendency  of  concentration  to  fiood  the  jzreat  populated  centers ; 
how  does  that  affect  the  population  in  the  country? — A.  Of  course  it  congesta  the 
laboring  people  into  great  centers. 

Q.  Wnat  effect  does  that  have  on  the  country  at  large  and  the  consumer? — ^A.  I 
think  it  has.  a  bad  effect. 

Q.  It  keeps  the  smaller  places  from  building  up  the  country — from  settling  it 
up?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  or  detriment  of  the  country? — A.  I 
think  the  cong^ion  of  a  great  number  of  people  in  particular  localities  has  a  bad 
effect  on  the  country. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  had  some  experience  in  Pennsylvania.  You  were  in  the 
oil  business  there,  were  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  lon^? — A.  All  my  life,  from  the  time  I  was  big  enough  to  know 
anything  or  do  anythmg. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  a  consolidated  comi)any  which  was  known  i>robably  at  that 
time  as  the  Southern  Improvement  Company? — A.  I  believe  that  is  the  company 
that  preceded  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  or  the  original  compfuiy. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  ite  having  a  system  of  rebates  by  which  it  obtained  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  rate  of  transportation  that  was  charged  the  independent  producers  in 
Pennsylvania  or  here? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  understanding  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  ^e  general  under- 
standing in  the  oil  business  there  was  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  advan- 
tages that  no  independent  producer  or  manufacturer  could  get. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  contract  exhibited  in  the  legislative.  Congressional,  and 
legal  controversies  between  the  original  company  and  the  independent  producers,  by 
which  the  old  Southern  Improvement  Company,  which  was  the  father  of  the  Stana- 
ard  Oil  Company,  was  charged  80  cente  a  barrel  from  the  oil  wells  to  the  Cleveland 
refineries,  while  the  indei)endent  companies  were  chsuged  double  the  rate  paid  by  the 
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old  oompanv,  and  the  rebate,  or  the  increaBe,  rathei^  on  the  80  cents  per  barrel  that 
was  charged,  the  independent  companies,  was  handed  over  to  the  Soutnem  Improve- 
ment Company? — ^A.  1  remember  the  controversy,  but  I  don't  remember  the  par- 
ticulars of  it.  It  was  quite  a  number  of  years  ago.  I  was  too  young  at  that  time  to 
ti^e  imv  particular  interest  in  the  matter.    It  took  place  in  1870. 1  think. 

Q.  Was  your  experience  in  Pennsylvania  the  same  as  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  plants  were  dionantled  there  the  same  as  the  Overton  plant  was  disman- 
tled here?— A.  Yes.  You  could  ^  up  and  down  the  Pennsylvania  valley  and  the 
Oil  Creek  fields  and  see  the  little  independent  refineries  that  were  once  doing  busi- 
ness dismantled  all  along  those  valleys,  many  of  them. 

Q.  How  did  the  ss^stem  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  affect  the  ^ces  of  individual 
wells  in  Pennsylvania? — ^A.  The  price  of  the  crude  product  in  the  Pennsylvania  field 
fluctuates  very  materially.  It  is  controlled,  or  supposed  to  be  controUea,  lai^ly  by 
the  production.  Now,  for  instance,  a  new  field  is  opened  up  like  the  Washington 
pool,  a  few  years  ago.  The  market  price  will  go  down.  I  have  sold  oil  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  low  as  50  cents  per  barrel  one  month,  and  the  price  the  next  month  would 
be  about  70  cents.    It  is  presumably  controlled  by  the  output  or  production. 

Q.  Would  you  take  it,  then,  that  it  is  presumably  controlled  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  the  monopolization  of  the  industry  destroy  that  law  altogether? — ^A. 
Yes;  I  should  judge  that  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  For  instance,  the  white  lead  trust  or  any  other  great  trust  will  fix  the  price  for 
the  year? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  raw  material  may  fluctuate  and  go  down  and  yet  it  will  not  affect  that 
price?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  may  go  up  and  it  will  not  affect  it  unless  the  combination  means  to  raise  the 
price? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  rule  that  is  now  applied  to  the  production  of  oil,  where  it  is 
monopolized  by  one  company? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  About  2  years  ago,  whenever 
the  producer  would  see  the  price  of  refined  oil  in  the  London  market  going  down, 
you  could  feel  sure  of  a  lower  price  for  the  crude  oil  in  this  country.  If  it  were 
rising,  you  could  feel  sure  of  getting  a  few  cents  higher  price  for  your  crude  oil  ^e 
next  month. 

Q.  Well,  there  has  been  competition  in  Europe,  has  there  not?— A.  Yes.  I  believe 
so  &r  it  hais  been  between  the  Kussian  Oil  Company  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Is  there  not  competition  between  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  independent 
producers? — ^A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  We  had  an  independent  oil  producer,  before  us  recently,  state  that  they  sold 
their  product  in  New  York  and  surrounding  cities  at  less  l^an  actual  cost.  lie  also 
statea  that  they  couldproduce  oil  as  cheaply  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the 
minute  they  reached  Europe,  where  there  was  no  railroad  discrimination  m  favor  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  they  sold  at  a  proflt.  Do  you  know  anything  of  that 
condition?— A.  No. 

Q.  They  also  stated  that  they  could  market  no  oil  at  a  proflt  in  Europe  until  they 

got  their  pipe  lines  clear  to  the  coast,  or  so  near  that  they  could  control  some  short 
ranch  of  railroad;  but  when  they  reached  that  point  and  sent  their  oil  to  Germany, 
where  there  was  no  railroad  discrimination,  the  rate  being  equal  to  eveiybody  under 
the  German  laws,  they  made  a  handsome  profit  in  competition  with  the  Standard. 
Now,  assuming  that  the  statement  of  that  witness,  Mr.  Lockwood,  is  true,  would  you 
judge  that  there  must  be  a  railroad  discrimination  systematically  practiced  through- 
out the  United  States  in  favor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company? — A.  I  think  that  is  the 
case. 
Q.  You  believe  there  is? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  vou  believe  that  the  same  system  of  discrimination  is  practiced  by  the  rail- 
roads in  &vor  of  other  trusts;  for  instance,  the  elevator  trust  that  markets  the  grain, 
and  other  like  organizations? — A.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  I  should  judge  that 
there  is  a  discrimmation.  Of  course,  my  knowledge  is  very  limited  in  that  particu- 
lar line. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  that  such  a  system  prevails  in  the  syndicating  of  industries, 
what  effect  will  that  have  on  the  individualism  of  the  citizen?  For  instance,  if  the 
oil  miner  can  not  produce  and  market  his  product  as  cheaply  as  the  syndicate,  and 
the  farmer  can  not  ship  his  grain  as  cheaply  as  the  elevator  trust,  will  not  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  svndicating  of  these  industries  be  that  the  syndicate  must  make  the 
Srofit  and  the  proaucer  be  deprived  of  the  just  profit  that  he  is  entitled  to?— A«  Un- 
oubtedly  in  time  it  would  destroy  the  individuality  of  the  citizen  altogether. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  simply  a  producer  of  crude  oil?— A.  Yes;  at  the 
present  time. 
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Q.  And  you  sell  that  to  these  iiidei)endent  refinins  companiee? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  production  of  your  field  is  in  barrels,  daily? — A.  It  Is 
about  1,000  barrels  or  more.  I  presume  it  is  more  than  1,000  barrels;  that  is,  crude 
oil. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  that  there  was  no  limitation  of  the  amount  of  crude  oil 
that  might  be  produced  in  that  field. — A.  That  is,  you  mean  there  is  no  limit  put 
on  it  by  the  Standard  Oil  Comijany? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  that.  There  is  a  limit  as  to  the  amount  that 
can  be  produced  because  there  is  a  limit  to  the  flow. 

Q.  It  has  how  small  a  flow? — A.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  producing  all  that  can  be 
produced  now. 

Q.  And  you  sell  to  these  refining  companieei? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  you  are  domg  business  at  a  profit  or  not? — ^A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  making  mone)^  out  of  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  refining  companies  are  there? — A.  There  are  only  two  at  the 
present  time — me  Florence  Oil  and  Refining  Company  and  the  Western  Refining 
Company. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  beUeve,  that  there  was  no  Standard  Oil  concern? — ^A.  They  are 
individual  concerns. 

Q.  They  are  what  are  called  independent  refineries,  then? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Continental  is  a  Standard  Oil  concern,  is  it? — A.  That  is  my  under- 
standing; that  the  Continental  is  the  name  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Standard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  controls  all  of  the  stock  in 
that  company  or  not? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  tne  price  of  refined  oil  to  the  consumers  in  Colorado  considered  reasonable 
at  the  present  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  low,  in  your  judgment,  as  it  could  be  and  yield  a  reasonable  profit  to  the 
refiners? — A.  Yes.  You  nave  to  take  into  consideration  the  quality  oi  the  crude 
petroleum — the  illuminating  qualities  of  it.  Of  course,  if  you  had  a  crude  oil  that  con- 
tained 60  or  75  or  even  90  per  cent  of  illuminating  Qualities,  like  some  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania oil,  in  the  crude,  then  perhaps  the  price  of  illuminating  oil  at  20  cents  per 
g^lon  would  be  high. 

Q.  The  effect  of  your  testimony  would  be,  after  having  stated  that  there  is  no  limit 
placed  upon  the  production  of  the  crude  oil,  that  the  producers  of  the  crude  oil 
market  at  a  profit,  and  the  people  of  Colorado  get  their  refined  article  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  yielding  only  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  refiners;  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  not  done  you  any  harm,  excepting  in  crushing  out  of  business  the  independent 
refineries  and  throwing  some  intermediary  men  m  the  oil  business  out  of  employ- 
ment?— A.  That  is  all  m  Colorado;  that  is  all  the  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Can  you  give  any  good  reasons  to  the  commission  why 
oil  should  be  selling  in  the  States  east  of  here  for  8  and  10  and  12  cents  per  gallon, 
and  at  20  cents  in  Colorado? — A.  I  could  not.  The  freight,  of  course,  in  these 
mountain  towns  is  very  high. 

Q.  All  things  being  equal,  the  price  there  should  be  the  price  here,  with  the 
freight  added? — A.  If  you  were  shipping  in  Eastern  oil  altogether,  I  shomd  say  yes; 
if  you  were  producing  and  manumctunng  Colorado  oil,  I  would  say  no,  on  account 
of  the  quality  of  the  crude. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  cheapest  article,  quality  considered,  usually  reaches  the 
consumers  where  the  market  is  open  and  the  business  is  not  monopolized? — A.  Yes; 
I  presume  so. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  as  regards  wages  for  labor.  Is  thsre  any  variation  in  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  workingmen  who  are  engaged  in  producing  petroleum  now 
from  the  wages  paid  them  before  this  arrangement  was  made  with  tne  Continental 
Company? — A.  No. 

Q.  Wages  have  remained  about  the  same  during  the  past  twelve  or  thirteen 
years? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  number  of  laborers  increased  or  decreased  any? — A.  Neither.  I  think 
they  have  about  the  same  number  of  men  now  employed. 

Q.  You  have  had  experience  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  in  Colorado,  and  no  doubt 
you  have  knovvoi  of  some  of  the  smaller  concerns  combining  at  times  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  the  larger  ones,  or  rather  defending  themselves  against  the  larger  ones? — 
A.  Yes;  1  have  had  a  general  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  then,  as  a  last  analysis  of  this  whole  subject,  whether  you  know 
of  any  small  company,  in  your  experience,  that  would  not,  if  it  could,  employ  the 
same  means  to  obtain  profits  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  employea7-'A.  No;  I 
think  Uiey  would  do  tne  same  thing  if  they  got  a  chance. 
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Denver,  Colo.,  July  18,  1899, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  JOHN  C.  SULLIYAir, 

Miner,  Victor,  Colo, 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  mominfi^  session,  at  Denver,  Colo.,  July  18, 
1899,  Chairman  Bell  nresiding,  Mr.  John  C.  Sullivan,  of  Victor,  Colo.,  was  intro- 
duced as  a  witness,  ana,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  rlease  state  your  full  name  and  address. — ^A.  John  0. 
Sullivan;  Victor,  Colo. 

Q.  And  the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged? — A.  Mining. 

Q.  What  character  of  mines  are  you  minmg? — A.  The  nature  of  the  ore  in  that 
district  is  gold. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  as  a  miner? — ^A.  About  20  years. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  varied  experience  in  mining?  Are  you  experienced  in 
placer  mining  or  the  mining  of  any  other  minerals? — A.  Yes;  throughout  the  West 
princioally. 

Q.  Have  you  mined  in  the  State  of  Colorado  in  the  last  20  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  time  have  you  spent  in  this  State? — A.  I  suppose  about 
12  or  14  years  out  of  the  20. 

Q.  How  are  the  miners  paid  who  are  engaged  in  that  particular  branch  of  the 
industry? — A.  By  the  day. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  receive? — A.  They  vary  from  $1.50  to  $4  per  day. 

Q.  And  what  number  of  hours  do  they  work  per  day? — ^A.  From  8  to  11  or  12  hours. 

Q.  Do  the  number  of  hours  and  the  amount  of  wa^  vary  in  the  different  mines 
or  in  the  different  districts? — A.  In  the  different  districts. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  variation  in  wages  and  hours? — A.  On  account  of 
oi^ganized  labor  principally. 

Q.  Shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  result  from  oi^^anized  labor? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  absence  of  both  results  from  disorgamzation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  Part  I  of  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry,  as  to  labor  emplo^red;  what  do 
you  say  to  the  commission  as  to  that? — ^A.  In  re^rd  to  the  constitutions  of  labor 
organizations,  they  provide  for  the  protection,  enlightenment,  education,  and  benefit 
of  the  members  in  anv  and  all  legitimate  ways  that  they  can. 

Q.  In  cases  of  accident  they  are  provided  loi^ — A.  Some  do  and  some  don't. 

Q.  Funeral  and  death  benefits? — A.  Some  do  and  some  don%  but  the  most  of 
them  provide  for  the  funeral  expenses. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  oi^ganization  that  is  usually  embraced  by  the  miners 
of  the  State? — A.  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 

Q.  Does  the  general  constitution  of  that  organization  provide  these  benefits? — A. 
No;  that  is  in  the  local  lod^. 

Q.  The  general  constitution  leaves  the  way  open  for  these  benefits? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  discretion  of  the  members;  and  do  they  encourage  or  discourage  it? — A. 
Encourage  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  to  the  members  for  maintaining  the  organization? — A.  They 
pay  a  small  monthly  due  for  incidental  and  running  expenses,  hall  rent  and  lights, 
and  w^hatever  educational  matter  may  be  procured,  and  to  provide  a  fund  to  care  for 
the  sick  and  injured,  and  burial  of  the  dead.    The  amount  varies. 

Q.  Is  it  a  great  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  miners  of  the  State  are  members  of  that  organization, 
in  your  judgment? — A.  I  can  not  say  positiveljr,  for  I  have  not  seen  any  statistics  of 
the  members  that  are  in  the  different  organizations. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  the  miners  of  the  State  influenced  by  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners  in  caae  of  strikes,  ete.?  Do  the  nonunion  men  usually  respond  to  a  call 
for  a  strike? — A.  Why,  no,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  They  continue  at  work,  do  they? — ^A.  Usually,  yes;  but  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  don't  like  strikes. 

Q.  Yet,  in  some  cases,  they  resort  to  strikes,  do  they  not? — A.  It  is  considered  as 
a  last  resort.  They  are  sometimes  forced  to  do  it^  in  the  nature  of  a  lockout,  where 
they  are  locked  out  and  the  company  calls  it  a  strike. 

Q.  In  cases  of  strikes  or  lockouts,  do  the  nonunion  men  go  out  or  act  in  concert 
with  the  members  of  your  union? — A.  Some  do  and  some  don't.  Some  of  them  real- 
ize that  organized  labor,  although  they  may  not  belong,  is  beneficial  to  them. 

Q.  Has  the  matter  of  incoiporation  ever  been  taken  u{)  by  your  union? — ^A.  Not 
in  the  local  union  to  which  I  belong  at  present.  Some  unions  of  the  federation  are 
incorporated. 

Q.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State? — A.  Yes,  in  which  they  are  located. 
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Q.  What  is  the  result  of  that  incorporation;  do  the  memhers  appear  to  find  it  ben- 
efiaal? — A.  I  can  not  speak  intelligently  on  that.  There  is  a  dinerence  of  opinion. 
Some  are  in  favor  of  it  and  some  are  not.    So  kr  as  I  am  informed,  it  is  not  detrimentaL 

Q.  The  members  of  your  union  seek  consolidation  in  the  matter  of  wage  strikes, 
etc,  I  presume — what  is  called  collective  bargaining,  fixing  wa^e  scales  for  all  of  its 
members  at  each  point  where  there  is  a  scale  to  be  fixed? — A.  i  es,  we  believe  in  a 
uniform  scale. 

Q.  In  fixing  such  scale  it  also  applies  to  those  who  are  nonmembers  in  that  partic- 
ular section  ? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is,  they  take  advantage  of  it 

Q.  Is  the  right  to  make  a  sode  denied  any  nonunion  members? — A.  No;  it  is  not. 
They  are  never  known  to  be  interested  in  it  until  after  it  is  made. 

Q.  It  is  called  the  liberty  of  contract? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  right  has  not  been  denied  by  your  organization  to  any  man  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  I  am  treating  with  a  nonunion  man  in  his  individual  capacitv.  If  he  seee 
fit  to  make  a  contract  for  his  employment,  your  orguiization  does  not  deny  him  that 
right? — A.  We  don't  claim  any  control  over  an  individual  who  ia  not  a  member  of 
the  omnization. 

Q.  Yet  your  organization  does  not  encourage  that  practice? — A.  No;  we  don't 
encourage  cutting  wages. 

Q.  Suppose  it  should  occur  among  those  who  are  not  members? — A.  If  it  should 
occur  among  those  who  are  not  members  it  would  affect  our  members  just  the  same. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  methods  are  employed  to  prevent  such  practices? — A.  Moral  suasion. 

Q.  Strikes,  arbitration,  and  contract  labor — ^treat  the  subject  in  your  own  way— - 
the  enumeration  of  the  several  causes  leading  up  to  strikes. — ^A.  The  cause  of  stnkea 
is  the  reducing  of  the  income  of  labor  below  the  amount  that  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  individual,  or  requiring  unreasonable  conditions — ^trying  to  enforce  unreasonable 
conditions. 

Q.  Is  that  the  sole  cause,  or  is  it  one  of  the  causes? — A.  In  my  opinion  it  is. 

Q.  Don't  strikes  occur  at  times  to  advance  wages  and  to  secure  shorter  working 
days  and  more  agreeable  conditions  to  the  working;  men? — A.  Yes;  and  those  condi- 
tions are  the  same  as  I  stated  before — ^the  conditions  that  might  be  enforced  that 
would  be  considered  unreasonable,  and  wages  below  the  living  One. 

Q.  Don't  strikes  sometimes  occur  as  the  result  of  other  processes  in  operation  at 
some  of  the  mines,  such  as  larger  screens  than  are  customary,  particularly  at  the  coal 
mines,  company  stores,  etc.? — A.  I  am  not  posted  on  coal  mines. 

Q.  Have  you  any  company  stores  at  the  mines? — ^A.  In  some  places  there  are. 
There  is  an  objection  about  patronizing  them;  that  is,  about  being  held  up  by  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  result  of  these  strikes,  lockouts,  etc. ;  any  economic  results 
from  the  stand{)oint  of  the  workingmen  or  the  standpoint  of  the  management? — ^A. 
Of  course  a  strike  can  not  help  but  cause  hardships  u^n  the  working  people.  It 
cuts  off  their  meager  revenue  for  a  time,  whatever  it  might  have  been  before,  and 
reduces  them  to  the  lower  planes.  Sometimes  they  gain  a  point  and  sometimes  they 
loose.  They  have  serious  obstacles  to  contend  with,  and  about  the  first  thing  the 
press  of  the  country  begins  to  howl  them  down  and  tell  the  people  about  its  being 
unlawful  and  about  their  beine  anarchists,  and  all  kinds  of  outrageous  things,  to 
prejudice  the  minds  of  l^e  people^  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  conditions,  against 
tiiem.  Also  this  government  by  mjunction  that  has  been  in  operation  for  the  ls»t 
few  years — there  is  frequentlyan  injunction  issued  to  restrain  them  from  walking  in 
certain  parts  of  the  earth.  They  kj1\  them,  shoot  them  down  for  walking  on  the 
highway.  And  again  they  are  thrown  in  jail  without  any  charges  against  them,  and 
at  times  held  for  months  without  a  chance  to  consult  or  see  anyone,  and  without 
even  a  charge  filed  against  them.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  at  the  present  time  there 
are  in  Idaho  800  or  400  men  in  jail  without  any  charges  filed  against  them,  and 
lots  of  them  are  denied  the  right  to  consult  an  attorney  or  see  meir  feunilies.  I 
don't  know  whether  they  are  guilty  of  any  crime  or  not..  If  they  are  guilty  they 
should  be  convicted,-  and  if  they  are  innocent  they  should  not  be  held  in  confinement 
for  an  unlimited  time. 

Q.  As  to  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  strikes,  is  it  your  judgment  that  a  greater 
difod vantage  would  result  than  that  which  would  result  if  the  miners  submitted  to 
the  terms  offered  them  by  the  employers? — A.  If  they  submitted  to  the  terms  it 
would  simply  be  starvation  by  slow  stages. 

Q.  Then  you  believe  the  ability  to  strike  and  willingness  to  strike  when  needed  is, 
from  the  point  of  the  workingman,  an  economic  advantage? — ^A.  A  willingness  to 
strike  in  the  minds  of  a  majority.  There  are  but  very  few  wimng  to  strike,  but  at  times 
they  find  it  is  necessary  m  order  to  object  to  the  conditions  that  are  being  forced 
upon  them. 

Q.  Those  who  are  unwilling  to  strike,  who  dislike  strikes,  will  favor  them  and 
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enter  into  them  rather  than  surrender  that  which  they  believe  beloncs  by  right  to 
them?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  the  majority  of  them  would  rather  strike  man  to  starve 
to  death  by  inches. 

Q.  Then  the  strike  is  always  a  last  resort? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  influence  is  brought  to  bear  to  avoid  a  strike;  what  methods  are  employed 
in  cases  of  disputes— conciliation? — ^A.  Yes,  and  reasoning  with  the  oontcmding  par- 
ties; and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  never  been  a  miners'  strike  where  the  miners 
were  not  willing  and  anxious  to  arbitrate  previous  to  the  strike. 

Q.  Conciliation  and  arbitration  are  among  the  principles  set  forth  by  your  union, 
are  they  ?^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ik>  you  find  those  methods  advantageous? — ^A.  We  find  them  of  no  avail.  We 
find  that  the  emplo^^ers  absolutely  refuse  to  arbitrate,  and  when  they  get  a  decision 
of  the  board  of  arbitration  and  it  don't  suit  them  they  set  it  aside.  You  will  find 
they  did  that  in  this  State  about  a  year  aso  or  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Could  you  name  the  instances  in  wnich  it  occurred? — ^A.  Yes;  in  their  strike 
in  the  Louisville  district. 

Q.  The  coal  company  refused  to  accept  the  award  of  the  State  board  of  arbitra- 
tion?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  company  was  it?— A.  I  forget  the  name  of  the  company. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  instances  where  the  workingmen  refused  to  accept  the 
award  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Or  any  other  board  of  arbitration? — ^A.  No.  I  don't  call  any  of  them  to  mind 
at  present. 

Q.  Treating  the  subject  of  strikes  a  little  further;  does  the  commission  understand 
from  your  statement  that  miners  always  enter  into  a  strike  reluctantly  and  against 
their  wishes,  and  prefer  to  do  it  rather  than  surrender  that  which  would  reduce 
them  to  want  and  poverty? — A.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it;  that  is  my  expe- 
rience; to  get  what  belongs  to  them. 

Q.  Is  Uie  general  feeling  so  often  expressed  as  regards  the  miners  true  or  not — 
that  the  miners  are  more  ready  to  enter  into  strikes  than  are  the  other  trades? — ^A. 
I  don't  think  they  are. 

Q.  Is  there  something  peculiar  about  the  mining  trade  that  leads  to  differences 
between  the  miner  and  employer  that  is  not  present  in  other  trades? — A.  It  mav  be 
considered  more  dangerous;  it  probably  is.  Up  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district  there 
they  are  kilUng  off  more  men  than  they  are  in  the  war. 

Q^  That  is  specially  true  where  they  mine  by  the  ton  or  weight,  is  it  not;  and 
conditions  are  found  to  exist  there  which  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  disputes  that 
are  not  to  be  found  in  other  trades? — ^A.  Well,  I  have  never  had  any  experience 
where  they  mined  by  weight. 

Q.  Your  experience  has  been  in  minins  by  the  day  all  the  time,  has  it? — A.  Yes, 
or  by  the  contract;  supposed  to  be  by  dauy  wage. 

Q.  When  strikes  are  resorted  to,  by  what  methods  are  they  usuallv  conducted? — 
A.  We  use  moral  suasion,  so  far  as  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  strikers  to  effect  a 
settlement. 

Q.  The  strikers  are  supported  by  the  union,  are  they? — ^A.  They  very  often  get 
assistance  in  the  way  of  donations  of  money,  etc.    I  have  given  money  to  them. 

Q.  What  other  methods  are  employed  to  bring  about  results? — A.  They  try  and 
induce  the  contending  forces  to  arbitrate  or  to  submit  the  different  sides  to  a  concila- 
tor^  board  of  some  kmd.  Moral  suasion  is  used  to  try  and  keep  other  people  from 
taking  the  places  of  the  miners.    We  trv  to  explain  the  justice  of  the  case  to  them. 

Q.  Is  the  boycott  or  blacklist  resortea  to? — ^A.  The  blacklist  is  not  used  by  labor 
organizations. 

Q.  Is  it  used  by  employers? — A.  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  Why  do  you  believe  it?  Can  you  point  out  any  instances? — A.  Yes.  In  the 
spring  of  189&--that  was  after  the  silver  crash  in  1893 — I  was  in  Aspen,  and  there 
was  some  little  disagreement,  and  work  was  suspended  after  the  crash ;  but  in  tiie 
fall  it  was  started  up.  There  was  some  little  disagreement  for  a  short  time — a  week 
or  so — and  finally  the  mines  started  up,  the  most  of  them — ^those  that  could  afford  to 
produce,  as  they  were  principally  silver  mines ;  and  those  who  were  the  most  active 
m  trying  to  get  as  big  and  as  reasonable  wages  as  they  could  in  the  settlement  with 
the  miners  found  they  were  unable  to  get  work  after  the  mines  resumed.  Later  on, 
in  the  spring  of  1894—1  believe  it  was  the  latter  part  of  the  winter — there  was  a 
manager  at  one  of  the  mines  arrested  for  maintaining  or  keeping  a  blacklist,  or  what- 
ever you  might  call  it  I  don't  remember  the  number  of  names  on  that  list,  but  I 
think  it  was  something  like  50.  These  men — I  don't  believe  but  a  few  of  them 
have  been  able  to  get  a  job  in  Aspen  since  that  time ;  and  the  most  of  them,  after 
finding  it  was  useless  to  get  a  job  there,  left  and  have  not  been  back  since. 
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4.  Ki    kliflt  confined  to  that  one  pvticalar  company  or 

Q  •  MTbb  the  operation  ot  that  ^ibcki^  judgment,  extend  to  other  companies 

thie'one  di^trictfor  did  that  bl^ck'^^^  J^d  much  effect  outside  of  that  distnW  I 

in  the  State  ?-A.  Weil,  I  ^"H^^^J^mineB  in  that  diatrict 

believe  that  it  had  «^«^^'"  i°®  PlJhod  by  which  a  company  can  obt«n  the  thingB 

Q.  Can  yo"<S°^'7,:^(C^SeySi  by  the  use  of  t£rblackli8t?-A.  We\l,^e 

lli^'C^L'^*'"'  £m  J^«  ri^D^  for  them.    It  seeme  to  be  but  very  little  bother  for 

blacklist  la  P^^^ll^^Z^^^jiol  the  various  States  in  getting  the  militia  out  in 

SStion  ^h^  SkTinter  in  this  Stat^-m  I^ke  City,  Hinfldale  County.  There  were 
Miners  in  one  place  that  didn't  like  the  grub  that  was  b^ng  thrown  up  at  the  board- 
ing houae.  andthey  refused  to  eat  or  do  anything,  and  it  was  but  a  few  days  before 
the  State  militia  was  down  there.  There  was  no  objection  to  the  hours  or  wages,  but 
there  waa  an  objection  to  the  quality  of  the  grub  thev  were  being  fed  on. 

Q.  Were  they  fed  in  the  company  boarding  house?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  in  that  case? — A.  The  result  was  that  the  militia  went 
down  there,  and  I  believe  they  chaaed  these  men  out  of  the  country,  or  had  them 
leave  of  their  own  free  will.    In  my  opinion  it  amounted  to  chasing  them  out 

Q.  Were  these  men  at  liberty  to  board  elsewhere,  or  was  there  no  other  place  for 
them  to  board  and  continue  their  work  at  that  particular  mine? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  was  more  than  one  boarding  house  there  or  not,  but  they  wanted  the 
privilgre  of  boarding  where  they  saw  fit. 

Q.  Tne  company  denied  that  privilege? — A.  Yes;  thlit  is  my  understanding  of  the 
case. 

Q.  With  the  result  that  the  men  were  chaaed  out  of  the  place? — ^A.  Well,  I  don*t 
suppose  it  could  be  called  chasing.  I  believe  there  was  a  kmd  of  compromise  made 
that  they  leave  on  condition  that  they  would  not  be  prosecuted.  1  don't  know 
whether  they  were  afraid  of  being  prosecuted.  I  guess  they  made  them  believe  they 
had  committed  some  crime  by  refusing  to  eat  grub  in  a  certain  place. 

Q.  The  power  of  the  blacklist  is  rather  unlimited  in  its  nature,  is  it  not,  where  the 
employer  sees  fit  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  best  results  from  his  point 
of  view? — A.  Yes;  it  can  be  really  unlimited. 

Q.  It  is  possible  for  him,  under  that  system  to  dismiss  whatever  number  of  men 
he  may  have  who  don't  at  all  times  take  his  view  of  every  subject? — ^A.  Yes;  he  cer- 
tainly has  power  to  dismiss  them. 

Q.  Does  your  union  demand  reasons  why  a  man  should  be  dismissed? — ^A.  Well, 
we  never  object  to  a  man's  being  dismissed  for  being  incompetent  or  unreasonable 
or  incapable  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  we  don't  Tike  for  him  to  be  dismissed  for 
some  unjust  cause. 

Q.  You  don't  object  to  a  man's  being  dismissed  if  he  merits  dismissal? — A.  No. 

Q.  Any  that  commit  a  violation  of  the  rules — ^a  gross  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
company,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  you  don't  defend? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  boycott  is  an  open  weapon? — A.  It  is.  Where  there  is  a  disa^^reement 
between  the  employer  and  employee,  it  is  stated  publicly;  it  is  not  held  in  secret; 
the  public  is  advised;  and  whenever  a  disagreement  is  settled  the  boycott  is  called 
off  by  the  parties  that  placed  it,  and  the  public  is  always  advised  that  it  is  called  off. 
At  the  present  time  the  boycott  is  restrained  by  law  in  this  State. 

Q.  That  is,  that  men  can  not  conspire  or  enter  into  any  agreement  by  which  they 
will  make  public  a  boycott  a^nst  anyone? — A.  Yes.  As  I  understand  it,  you  dare 
not  tell  anyone  else  if  a  certain  party  \a  not  doing  what  you  think  might  be  fair. 

Q.  And  yet  you  believe  that  the  blacklist  is  practiced  quietly  and  secretly? — A. 
Yes.  A  case  in  regard  to  the  blacklist  has  just  come  to  m}r  mmd.  There  is  a  superin- 
tendent of  a  certoin  mine  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district  that  I  know  of  that  has 
received  letters  quite  freouently  from  other  places  in  the  West  asking  him  about 
a  certain  individual,  probaoly  stating  in  the  letter  that  the  certain  individual  says  he 
has  worked  for  the  superintendent  some  time  in  the  past,  and  asking  him  for  informa- 
tion, if  there  is  anything  against  his  character. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  even  though  the  powers  of  the  boycott  were  open  to  the 
workingmen  it  is  as  possible  for  them  to  obtain  as  good  results  as  can  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  blackhst? — ^A.  No;  the  boycott  is  not  nearly  so  effective.  The  boycott, 
when  the  difiiculty  is  settled,  is  off,  and  the  blacklist  remains. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  reasons  why  it  is  not  so  effective? — A.  Well,  probably  the 
employers,  as  a  class,  are  in  a  closer  touch  with  the  workingmen  on  matters  that 
concern  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  publicity  given  the  boycott  in  order  to  make  it  effective 
in  any  instance  always  results  in  a  strong  opposition  to  it  and  those  who  resort  to  it 
that  would  not  exist  if  you  were  able  to  ooycott  secretly,  as  the  blacklist  is  con- 
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ducted? — A.  Well,  if  it  was  conducted  secretly  it  might  have  the  desired  effect,  but 
I  don't  consider  it  possible. 

Q.  It  just  depends  upon  the  publicity  that  it  gets  and  the  efforts  that  are  made  for 
it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  boycott  to  permanently  injure,  but  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  righting  a  wrong  temporarily? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  sympathetic  strikes?  Do  you  know  of  any  such  in 
this  country? — A.  Not  in  the  mining  industry. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  it  in  any  other  industry? — ^A.  I  believe  they  occurred  in  the 
A.  R.  U.  strike  of  1894.  I  believe  that  a  part  of  those  were  sympatnetic  strikes.  I 
don't  believe  that  they  have  ever  had  a  sympathetic  strike,  even  among  the  coal 
miners,  in  this  State.  There  might  have  been  a  strike,  and  they  might  have  been  in 
sympathy  with  the  strikers  somewhere  else  at  the  time  they  struck,  but  I  don't 
believe  there  was  a  strictly  sympathetic  strike  started  in  the  state  among  the  coal 
miners  or  amons  the  metalliferous  miners.  There  has  not  been  to  my  knowledge  a 
sympathetic  str&e. 

Q.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  when  a  reduction'  in  wages  is  suffered  by  a  large 
portion  of  any  one  trade  that  that  reduction  is  likely  to  affect  all? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  are  not  strikes  that  are  often  said  to  be  sympathetic,  in 
your  jud^ent,  strikes  to  preserve  wages? — ^A.  Yes.  At  least,  I  would  answer  to 
that  (niestion. 

Q.  Have  you  an3rthing  to  say  as  to  the  importation  of  foreign  labor  under  con- 
tract?— ^A.  Yes;  I  obiect  to  contract  labor.    I  ttiink  it  is  detrimental. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  practiced  in 
your  State,  and  the  results? — A.  Yes.  There  have  been  numbers  of  people  imported 
under  contract  into  the  State,  and  at  a  time  when  there  were  quite  a  laree  number  of 
unemployed  in  the  State,  looking  for  work  and  willing  to  do  it.  I  think  it  is  an 
injustice  that  this  State  or  any  other  State  should  allow  labor  to  be  imported  into  it 
when  there  is  unemployed  labor  and  where  people  are  going  hungry  and  looking 
for  work  in  that  State. 

Q.  You  have  no  State  law  bearing  on  that? — ^A.  Apparently  not.  It  has  not  been 
enforced  if  there  is  one.    I  don't  know  whether  there  is  one  bearing  on  it  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  effect  of  the  importation  of  labor  from  another  State  is  quite 
as  injurious  to  the  workingmen  as  if  it  were  imported  from  another  country?— ^A. 
Under  the  same  conditions,  I  would  say  yes. 

Q.  Conciliation  and  meditation — have  you  an3rthinff  further  to  say  upon  it? — A.  I 
don't  know  as  I  have.  I  think  it  would  be  beneficisu  to  make  it  binding  on  both 
sides,  after  they  had  submitted  a  proposition,  to  abide  by  the  decision. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  arbitration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  beUeve  uiat  arbitration  in  each  dispute  should  be  compulsory? — A.  I 
believe  it  would  help  matters  some,  and  I  think  from  the  workingman's  standpoint 
it  would  be  better  to  make  it  compulsory. 

Q.  Would  it  not  lead  to  the  existence  of  unjust  disputes;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  men 
knew  that  a  dispute  meant  arbitration,  would  that  not  be  an  incentive  to  the  exist- 
ence of  disputes? — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  would,  any  more  than  companies  do  naturally 
go  into  courts. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  such  an  arbitration  board  should  have  the  power  to  say 
what  questions  are  fit  questions  for  arbitration? — A.  No,  I  do  not.  I  tnink  that  is 
givingone  man  too  much  power. 

Q.  That  they  should  have  no  discretion  in  that? — A.  I  don't  think  that,  but  I 
think  that  they  should  pass  on  what  is  submitted  there  and  defend  each  one. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  practicability  of  compulsory  arbitration  and  the  enforcement 
of  awards,  for  instance? — A.  I  think  it  woula  save  strikes,  save  lockouts  and  lots  of 
expense  and  hardship  to  the  employees. 

Q.  In  case  the  award  was  decided  against  the  employer,  could  not  he  take  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  run  his  mine  at  a  profit,  and  close  it  down? — ^A.  I  think  in 
that  case  the  State  should  take  the  property  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain  and 
run  it  for  the  people. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  State  could  not,  through  its  arbitration  board,  impose 
conditions  upon  any  company  that  it  is  not  willing  to  carry  out  itself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  injunction? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  infamous  systems  ever  practiced  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  republican  form  of 
government. 

Q.  Is  it  practiced  to  any  extent  throughout  your  State? — A.  Yes,  it  has  been. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  served  with  an  injunction? — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  it  been  a  disadvantage  to  the  laboring  men  where  it  has  been  applied?-i 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Has  it  restrained  them  from  committing  crime?— A.  I  don't  think  bo,  I  don't 
think  it  is  ever  the  intention  of  the  injunction  system  to  restrain  them  from  commit- 
ting crime. 

Q.  Would  it  not  restrain  a  man  from  committing  crime  if  he  intended  to  do  so? — 
A.  I  suppose  if  they  locked  him  up  they  would  keep  him  from  committing  a  erime, 
but  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  a  man  intends  to  do. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  stage  is  it  the  intention  to  lock  him  up  before  he  violates  the  law? — 
A.  It  seems  to  be  the  practice  to  do  so. 

Q.  Before  he  violates  the  restraining  ordei? — A.  In  regard  to  that,  I  don't  know 
hai^ly  how  to  ^t  at  it;  but  this  injunction,  as  I  understand  it,  and  as  I  have  seen 
and  read  of  it.  is  to  restrain  him  from  doing  something  or  other  that  he  misht  possi- 
bly want  to  ao,  and  before  thev  have  anv  evidence  that  he  intends  to  do  it,  and 
before  he  could,  maybe.  If  they  thought  he  might  possibly  do  it,  and  if  they 
thought  it  would  be  well,  they  would  look  at  it  from  every  side  of  the  case  and  put 
him  under  the  control  of  some  ^uard. 

Q.  The  usual  practice  is  to  enioin  him^  and  at  the  same  time  have  him  continue 
his  liberty  with  the  exception  that  he  is  restrained  from  doing  certain  things  set 
forth  in  tne  injunction  order. — A.  Sometimes  restrain  him  from  walking  on  the  eartti, 
walking  on  the  highways,  holding  meeting,  or  trespassing  on  anybody  else's  prop- 
erty, etc. 

Q.  The  question  asked  in  that  connection  is  whether  such  an  order  would  restrain 
a  man  from  committing  crime  if  he  really  intended  to  commit  it? — A.  I  don't  think 
it  would. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  man  who  was  enjoined  during  strikes  to  harbor  any 
ideas  as  to  tne  commission  of  crime? — A.  No;  I  never  have. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  employers  during  the  times  of  strikes  to  encourage 
crime? — A.  1  can  not  positively  say  that  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  power  of  the  courts  has  been  abused  in  this  matter  of 
injunction? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  proper  use  of  the  injunction? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  injunction  itself,  then,  that  you  object  to,  but  rather  to  the  improper 
use  of  it. — A.  Yes;  I  object  to  the  system. 

Q.  As  to  payments  of  wages,  how  often  do  you  believe  men  employed  in  the  mines 
should  receive  their  wages? — A.  Probably  the  oftener  would  be  the  better  for  them. 
The  worst  objection  of  the  employees  of  the  mines  about  the  pay  day  is  that  they  do 
not  receive  their  pay  at  all.  I  have  a  time  check  in  my  pocket  at  the  present  time 
which  was  issued  by  the  receiver  of  the  court  that  was  operating  a  mine  in  the  Crip- 
ple Creek  district  in  1896.  That  is  the  worst  fault  we  nnd  with  the  pay  day,  that 
sometimes  it  never  comes,  and  more  especially  when  the  mine  is  operated  through 
the  courts. 

Q.  What  were  the  men  working  for  in  that  case? — A.  They  imagined  they  would 
get  pay  for  it.  I  said  I  had  a  time  check  in  my  pocket.  Now  that  was  issued  by  the 
receiver  of  the  court  appointed  in  this  State  that  was  operating  a  mine  in  1896.  I 
considered  at  the  time  that  I  was  working  for  the  district  court  under  the  man  that 
was  appointed  as  receiver  of  the  property. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  time  check;  is  it  a  duebill,  an  acknowledgment  of 
service? — A.  I  have  carried  it  pretty  nearly  three  years.  (Witness  takes  time  check 
from  his  pocket  and  reads  it  to  the  commission,  as  follows:) 

"Number  17.  September  first,  1896.  This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Sullivan 
has  worked  thirty-two  days  for  the  Modoc  lease,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  $96.00. 
(Signed)  Phil  Whalen,  Receiver." 

Q.  Mr.  Whalen  in  that  case  was  appointed  receiver  by  the  court?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  obtained  the  wages? — ^A.  Never  have  been  paid  that 
amount.  There  have  been  two  payments  made  on  that  There  is  about  |50  unpaid  yet. 

Q.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  mine  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  the 
receiver  failed  to  pay  the  workinemen? — A.  Yes.  The  mine  has  been  paying  divi- 
dends since.    It  is  paying  dividenos  right  now. 

I  Q.  Do  you  believe  that  workingmen  should  receive  their  wages  once  a  month  or 
semimontnly  or  weekly;  which  would  be  to  their  advantage? — A.  It  would  be  better 
to  receive  them  once  a  week.  Then  if  a  mine  failed  to  pay  they  would  not  lose  so 
much. 

Q.  Would  there  be  no  advantage,  such  as  buying  their  necessaries  for  cash?— A. 
They  might  obtain  a  little  better  price  by  buying  for  cash, 

Q,  It  would  tend  to  do  away  with  tne  credit  system? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  it 
would;  it  would  reduce  it  somewhat. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  any  store  orders  in  payment  for  wageel? — ^A.  No,  I 
never  have.    I  never  work  for  mines  where  they  issue  them. 
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Q.  You  never  worked  in  mines  where  they  have  had  stores  in  connection  with 
them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  where  houses  were  owned  in  connection  with  the  mines? — 
A.  I  have  worked  where  boarding  houses  were  kept  in  connection  with  them. 

Q.  In  that  case  was  a  man  privueged  to  board  where  he  pleased? — A.  No. 

Q.  Must  board  at  the  company  boarding  house? — ^A.  There  are  some  exceptions, 
but  they  are  very  few. 

Q.  What  rates  are  generally  charoed  men  for  a  month's  board  where  the  company 
conducts  the  boarding  house? — A.  From  $5  to  $7  per  week.  It  varies  in  different 
mining  camps. 

Q.  Is  it  usually  about  the  same  price  as  is  chaiged  in  other  boarding  housed — A. 
It  is  usually  about  the  same  price  for  table  board  in  the  company  houses  that  you 
would  get  board  and  room  for  in  the  private  houses  in  the  same  conmiunity.  In  the 
company  houses  you  are  obliged  to  furnish  your  own  bed,  so  that  it  is  rather  a 
higher  rate. 

Q.  What  contract,  if  any,  exists  between  the  keeper  of  that  boarding  house  and 
the  company? — A..  Well,  sometimes  he  is  an  employee  of  the  company;  at  other 
times  he  pays  the  company  a  percentage  of  the  receipts,  and  at  other  times  he  pays 
rent  for  the  use  of  the  house.  I  would  say  that  more  often  than  any  other  way  he 
pays  a  i)ercentage  of  the  receipts  probabljr  to  the  superintendent  or  manager. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  that  percentage  is  generally? — A.  No. 

Q.  Difference  in  wage  schedules  in  the  different  sections;  do  you  find  that  the 
wage  schedule  varies  in  the  different  sections  of  your  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  influence  causing  the  variation  in  wages? — A.  Organization  among 
the  miners. 

Q.  Anything  else? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  i>rincipal  cause. 

Q.  Does  competition  appear  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  or  lack  of  opportuni- 
ties?— ^A.  They  may  have  a  small  influence,  but  it  would  be  a  small  one. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  been  in  this  State? — A.  Twelve  or  fourteen  years 
out  of  about  twenty. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  briefly  an  outline  of  the  wages  paid  during  that  time  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  time? — ^A.  They  are  lower  now,  with  a  few  exceptions.  As  a 
whole,  I  shoula  say  that  they  are  lower. 

Q.  What  were  tne  highest  wages  received  for  that  class  of  work  that  you  follow 
during  that  time  where  employed  by  the  day? — ^A.  I  have  received  as  high  as  $7. 

Q.  And  as  low  as  what? — ^A.  Three.    Of  coig^  it  was  not  for  doing  the  same  work. 

Q.  Mining  a  different  class  of  ore? — A.  Doing  different  lines  of  work. 

Q.  And  on  the  whole  you  think  wages  are  lower  now  than  at  any  time  during  that 
period? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  social  condition  of  the  men  during  that  time? — A.  I  believe 
they  are  a  little  better  posted.  As  a  class  I  believe  they  are  doing  more  reading  and 
a  little  more  thinking  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  improving  along  social  lines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  part  of  that  improvement  is  due  to  the  teachings  of  their  organizations? — 
A.  I  think  all  of  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  with  your  unions  to  have  reading  rooms? — A.  Some  of  them; 
others  can  not  afford  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  by  reason  of  that,  that  the  standard  of  intelligence  is  increas- 
ing—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  due  also  to  the  building  of  schools  and  the  education  of  the  people 
more  thoroughly  than  20  years  ago? — A.  I  believe  it  is.  They  have  better  school 
facilities  now  than  they  did  20  years  ago.  I  think  they  are  better  now  than  when 
I  went  to  school. 

Q.  You  have  a  law  in  the  State,  I  believe,  intended  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
children  in  the  mines  and  factories  under  a  certain  age? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  improve  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  workers  in  some 
measure,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  a  benefit  where  enforced? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  age  limit  now  fixed  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
children  for  the  best  interest  of  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  improvement  would  you  suggest? — ^A.  Raise  the  age. 

Q.  To  what? — A.  Eighteen  years. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  any  exception  should  be  made,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
a  widow  who  had  a  family  of  small  children  and  a  couple  of  boys  of  the  age  of  15, 16, 
or  17? — A.  No;  I  don't  believe  in  any  exception  to  that  particular  case.  I  believe 
the  State  should  look  after  the  people  in  that  case,  who  would  not  be  capable  of  tak- 
ing care  of  themselves. 
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Q.  As  to  the  causes  of  irregular  employment? — A.  Improved  machinery  and  the 
concentration  of  the  industries. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  that? — A.  The  Government  competing  in 
the  manufacture  and  distribution,  and  the  shortening  of  the  hours.  Building  raHrcSds, 
for  instance,  parallel  with  all  of  the  individual  and  corporation  roads  in  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  Delieve  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  reduced  proportionate  with 
the  abilitv  to  produce? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  we  should  go  on  along  that  line  until  we  reach  the  point  where  every- 
body who  wants  to  work  is  employed  at  fair  wages? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  steps  to  that  effect,  and  to  bring  about  that  condition. 

Q.  You  believe  then  that  the  solution  of  that  problem  rests  with  the  Government? — 
A.m    X  es. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  number  of  days  employed  for  the  past  year  in  your  indus- 
try?— A.  I  suppose  last  year  I  worked  probably  250  days,  more  or  less;  I  can  not 
say  positively. 

Q.  Is  that  generally  true  of  miners  following  that  particular  line? — A.  I  think  it  is 
a  big  estimate  for  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

Q.  The  average  hours  of  labor? — A.  Eight  and  12  hours. 

Q.  At  present? — ^A.  Yes.  The  suppo^  8-hour  law  reduced  hours  in  a  good 
many  places.  In  some  of  the  places,  where  it  was  a  long  ways — ^take  a  10-hour 
place,  where  it  would  take  a  man  half  an  hour  to  go  and  come  from  work,  he  would 
probably  put  in  11  or  12  hours. 

Q.  Wnat  effect  has  this  8-hour  law  had  in  shortening  the  hours  in  your  State? — 
A.  In  some  places  it  is  recognized.     It  has  shortened  the  hours  in  some  places. 

Q.  Has  it  resulted  in  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  any  considerable  number  of 
your  tradesmen? — A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  it  has. 

Q.  The  numbers  are  small? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  legislation  is  the  best  method  of  bringing  alx)ut  such 
reforms? — A.  Under  the  present  condition  I  would  sa^  that  the  legislature  is  an 
unnecessary  expense,  on  account  of  the  courts  setting  aside  anything  the  legislature 
may  do,  providing  they  see  fit. 

Q.  Is  this  not  one  of  the  reforms  advocated  by  your  organization,  the  shorter 
workday? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Up  to  the  present  time  you  have  not  felt  sa  an  organization  that  you  could 
make  a  demand  for  it  and  succeed — that  is,  a  general  demand? — A,  We  have  been 
agitating  it  for  years. 

Q.  But  have  never  demanded  it  generally? — ^A.  Well,  in  localities  where  w^e  felt 
strong  enough,  if  you  could  put  it  in  that  way,  we  have  tried  to  get  an  8-hour 
law  generally.  We  have  tried  to  get  it  through  the  different  legislatures,  and  suc- 
ceeded some  years  ago  in  Utah.  That  was  the  first  attempt  where  it  would  really 
affect  the  minmg  industry. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  you  don't  believe  that  the  law  gives  any  material  aid  in  bringing 
this  reform  about? — A.  Yes;  it  certainly  passed  that. 

Q.  Even  though  it  is  declared  unconstitutional,  does  it  help  them? — A.  No,  I  don't 
believe  it  does.    I  can  not  say  it  would  help  them  in  that  way. 

Q.  Have  the  workingmen  not  the  power  through  their  oii:anizations,  if  properly 
organized,  to  bring  about  these  reforms  without  law? — A.  They  could,  through  the 
strike  system,  but  they  don't  like  to  strike. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  that  they  could  bring  it  about  without  a  strike? — A.  I  don't 
consider  it  so. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  such  reforms  could  be  effected  through  conciliation  or  medi- 
ation?— A.  Not  so  long  as  the  courts  say  a  law  to  that  effect  is  not  constitutional. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  miners  of  the  eastern  States,  a  little  more  than  a  year 
a^o,  secured  an  8-hour  workday  through  4  or  5  States  by  conciliation  and  media- 
tion?— A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  case. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  shorter  workday  where  it  has  been  adopted? — ^A.  It 
gives  employment  to  more  men,  and  I  believe  better  satisfaction  has  been  given. 
The  mine  that  works  8  hours  can  produce  more  than  when  it  works  10  hours. 
When  it  works  10  hours  it  can  only  work  two  shifts.  It  will  employ  more  men, 
and  if  there  is  a  profit  it  will  realize  a  bigger  profit  to  the  owners.  I  beheve  as  a  rule 
a  man  will  do  as  much  in  8  hours  as  he  will  in  10.  If  a  man  is  fair  in  the 
mining  he  will  do  all  that  a  man  can  do  in  8  hours;  he  will  do  all  that  he  is  able 
to  do. 

Q.  That  is,  the  shorter  workday  tends  to  elevate  men  to  a  higher  standard? — 
A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  does. 

Q.  Do  they  read  more? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Think  more? — A.  Yes;  and  they  will  read  more  and  get  to  think  more. 
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Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  cooi)eration,  profit  sharing,  and  indnstrial  copart- 
nership?— A.  I  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  people.  It  would  give  the  people 
the  profits  instead  of  the  individual. 

Q.  Have  you  instances  of  that  here? — A.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  fair  illustration 
of  it  in  Colorado. 

Q.  Have  you  any  plans  to  suggest  along  that  line  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  man  ? — A.  Well,  I  believe  it  would  be  more  beneficial  for  the 
workingmen  if  they  would  act  on  the  cooperative  basis  in  all  of  the  departments; 
that  is,  everything  that  they  use  and  handle. 

Q.  As  well  as  what  they  produce? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  w^ould  be  beneficial;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  more  beneficial  if  the  Government  would  do  it. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  immigration? — A.  I  think  more 
unskilled  labor  comes  in  from  foreign  countries  than  skilled  labor.  I  think  a  larger 
percenta^  by  far  is  unskilled  labor.    The  worst  objection  that  I  can  find  is  the  immi- 

f ration  of  paupers,  you  might  call  them;  the  poorer  classes  of  the  European  nations, 
'here  are  so  many  of  them,  and  I  believe  that  they  come  under  contract,  although 
we  may  not  be  able  to  prove  that  fact.  That  part  of  it  I  think  is  detrimental.  I 
don't  think  we  could  object  to  any  intelligent  immigration,  no  matter  how  many. 

Q.  Or  where  they  came  from? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  means  of  knowing  to  what  extent  these  men  have  been  deported 
during  the  last  year  bv  the  department  of  immigration  or  bureau  of  immigration,  or 
for  the  past  two  years? — A.  No,  I  have  not  paid  very  much  attention  to  that.  I  have 
noticed  some  articles  in  the  newspapers  occasionally  that  it  has  been  done.  That  is 
really  all  that  I  know  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  for  the  reflation  of  immigration? — A.  Well 
under  the  present  conditions  so  mr  as  the  industnes  of  the  country  are  controlled  by 
the  trusts  and  individuals,  I  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  people,  that  all  the 
laborers  that  come  as  immigrants  should  be  required  to  be  self-sustaining  or  have 
enough  money  to  sustain  them  for  a  stated  time.  I  think  that  would  be  beneficial. 
I  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  contract  system  of  importation  of 
labor  to  a  minimum. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  possible  to  maintain  wages  and  the  standard  of  living  for 
the  American  workingmen  and  miners  and  at  the  same  time  allow  immigrants  to 
come  as  they  do?    A.  Not  under  the  present  industrial  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  numbers  coming  here  advance  and  decline  in  proportion  to 
the  wages  paid  here? — Well  I  believe  that  they  do  at  the  present  time,  and  in  the 
past  few  years  they  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  wages  throughout  the  East; 
but  I  don't  think  it  has  affected  the  mountain  States  to  any  material  extent  yet. 

Q.  If  it  affects  wages  in  the  East  don't  it  affect  the  wages  m  the  West? — A.  I  believe 
it  does  indirectly. 

Q.  For  instance,  the  eastern  miner,  artisan,  mechanic,  etc.,  is  displaced  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  work  for  less  money,  and  does  not  he  often  find  employment  in 
the  mountain  States? — A.  Sometimes  he  does.  I  think  there  are  but  few  of  the 
immigrants  that  come  West  directly,  except  the  Chinamen  that  come  from  the  East 
and  land  on  the  Western  coast. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law?— A.  I 
have  read  it. 

Q.  Is  it  operative  now  to  your  knowledge?— A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  understand 
it  to  be  in  enect,  but  I  don't  know  that  it  excludes  them;  1  don't  know  that  it  keeps 
them  out.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  does  not.  I  think  they  come  in  the  United 
States  from  both  the  Nortn  and  South.  I  have  heard  individual  statements  to  that 
effect.    Of  course  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Has  the  Western  Federation  of  ^liners  at  any  of  their  conventions  taken  any 
action  on  the  immigration  question? — A.  No;  I  do  not  believe  they  have. 

Q.  Have  you  public  schools  in  sufficient  numbers  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
working  people  m  industrial  centers? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  in  regard  to  that.  I 
don't  think  they  can  get  too  many  of  them.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  danger 
of  getting  too  many.  I  believe  it  is  detrimental  to  the  school  children  to  get  too  many 
of  them  m  one  room.  I  think  that  could  be  largely  improved  upon  by  building  more 
schools  and  not  having  so  many  of  them  crowded  in  together. 

Q.  There  is  no  question  on  that  score,  is  there? — A.  Well,  there  is  some  grumbling 
about  it  more  or  less  in  different  places  that  want  more  schools.  I  have  one  addition 
that  could  be  made  to  the  statement  that  I  think  would  be  beneficial  if  it  was  prop- 
erly enforced. 

Q.  What  is  that?— A.  That  is  the  science  of  phrenology.  I  think  if  that  was 
attached  to  the  schools  and  the  children  should  undergo  an  examination  by  a  com- 
petent professor  they  would  be,  as  a  rule,  more  successiul  in  the  later  years. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  libraries  in  your  mining  towns  or  any  trade  schools? — A.  A  good 
many  of  the  mining  towns  of  anv  size  have  school  libraries.  Some  of  them  are  very 
limited.    There  are  very  few  public  libraries  in  mining  towns. 

Q.  Have  you  reading  rooms? — A.  There  are  a  few  reading  rooms  scattered  around 
in  places. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  you  believe,  do  you  or  not,  that  the  child  or  the  young  man  or 
young  woman  who  is  desirous  of  an  education  has  an  opportunity  for  it?— A.  I 
believe  they  have  a  fair  opportunity;  that  is,  if  they  can  afford  to  go  to  school. 

Q.  Have  you  any  convict  labor  in  your  State  in  the  mines? — A.  No;  I  don't  think 
there  is. 

Q.  Are  they  employed  at  any  other  branch  of  trade? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  woula  call  it  a  trade  or  not.  I  believe  they  do  some  agricultural  work; 
something  in  the  way  of  raising  provisions,  and  the  like. 

Q.  For  the  market  or  for  themselves? — A.  I  think  they  use  the  most  of  them  and 
probably  all  of  them.  I  think  they  make  brick  for  the  market  and  put  it  on  the 
market  at  Canyon  City. 

Q.  Is  the  competition  of  convict  labor  with  free  labor  injurious  to  free  labor? — ^A. 
It  certainly  throws  free  labor  out  of  employment  to  the  extent  of  whatever  they 
make. 

Q.  What  suggestions  have  you  to  offer  for  an  improvement? — A.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  the  convicts  manufacturing,  raising,  or  making  anything  so  long  as  there  is  a  free 
man  or  woman  wanting  to  do  that  kind  of  work  for  pay. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  their  manufacturing  anything?— A.  No;  not  as  long  as 
people  are  looking  for  a  job.  I  think  it  would  De  far  better  for  the  convicts,  if  it 
would  be  possible,  to  provide  them  with  literature  and  let  them  study  in  confine- 
ment than  it  would  be  to  put  them  to  work  to  compete  with  someone  who  is  out 
going  hungry. 

Q.  How  about  public  improvements;  the  making  and  maintaining  of  roads,  for 
instance? — A.  I  think  that  should  be  done  by  the  State  and  nation. 

Q.  By  the  free  labor  in  the  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  over  page  7,  addressed  to  the  employers'  side,  and  if  there  be  anything 
there  that  you  care  to  make  reply  to,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  you. — A.  Under  the 
wages  that  are  paid  in  the  State  at  the  present  time,  I  would  say  that  they  are  as 
low  as  a  man  can  live  on,  taking  into  consideration  the  average  time  he  is  idle.  If 
they  could  receive  steady  eniployment,  all  the  miners  in  the  State  could  live  fairly 
well  on  the  wages  paid,  but  when  they  are  at  least  one-third  of  the  time  idle,  they  get 
hardly  enough  to  support  themselves  and  their  families,  if  they  have  any.  I  tnink 
it  would  be  better  for  the  working  people  if  all- work  was  done  by  the  day,  and  there 
should  not  be  any  overtime  except  wnen  necessary.  When  overtime  is  necessary 
I  think  the  unemployed  should  be  engaged  to  do  it,  thereby  lessening  the  time  of 
the  unemployed  a  trifle.  I  don't  think  that  corporations  or  individuals  should  be 
allowed  to  import  labor  under  contract  from  one  State  to  another  or  from  one  part  of 
the  State  to  another. 

Q.  Or  from  a  foreign  country  ? — A.  Yes,  and  from  the  foreign  countries.  I  think 
the  conviction  of  being  guilty  of  blacklisting  should  be  a  felony.  1  think  there  should 
be  something  done  so  that  there  should  not  be  so  many  people  kept  out  of  wages 
that  they  work  for. 

Q.  Does  it  not  become  the  employees'  duty  to  hire  with  men  who  are  responsible 
for  his  wages?— A.  He  can  not  always  tell  that.  It  would  be  a  very  hard  matter  to 
tell  that.  When  I  went  to  work  for 'these  men  who  iasued  the  time  check  1  showed 
you,  I  supposed  the  pay  would  be  all  right.     1  didn't  have  any  reason  to  doubt  it. 

Q.  Under  the  laws  of  your  State  can  you  not  levv  upon  the  property  for  your 
wages?— A.  No  ;  I  have  not  taken  any  legal  action.  I  made  up  niy  mind  I  would 
not  give  up  what  little  was  coming  to  someone  to  collect  it.  1  believe,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  about  $2,000  in  wages  due  to  myself  and  others ;  and  part  of  them  at 
the  time  placed  their  claims  in  the  hands  of  lawyers,  and  they  have  not  got  any 
money  yet.     I  got  a  little  of  that  money  without  giving  it  to  someone  to  collect  it. 

Q.  Could  you  not  levy  upon  the  property? — A.  No. 

Q.  On  the  stock  ? — A.  It  seems  as  if  that  failed  in  the  cases  that  the  other  employees 
gave  to  the  lawyers,  and  it  looks  as  if  there  was  no  chance  to  levy  upon  anything,  or 
they  would  have  done  it. 

Q.  Look  at  Part  III ;  what  have  you  to  say  of  industrial  and  remedial  legislation  ? — 
A.  I  believe  that  men  working  in  the  mines  and  failing  to  get  their  pay  should  have 
a  right  to  take  and  hold  the  property,  and  I  don't  think  that  the  proi>erty  should  be 
allowed  to  be  worked  until  such  adjustment  is  made.  I  might  make  some  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  safety  of  mines.  In  regard  to  electricity  as  a  motive  power  in  mines, 
I  consider  it  unsafe.    There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  men  killed  in  the  Cripple 
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Creek  district  on  account  of  these  electric  hoists.  There  was  one  man  who  was  going 
down  a  shaft  in  a  bucket,  and  in  some  way  the  electricity  ran  down  the  cable  and  so 
charged  the  bucket  that  it  killed  the  man,  and  the  men  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  were 
unable  to  remove  him  from  the  bucket  for  more  than  half  an  hour  after  he  received 
the  shock. 

Q.  Was  that  the  electricity  employed  at  the  mine  for  motive  power?— A.  That  I 
don't  know.  I  never  knew  of  a  fatal  case  of  it  running  down  a  cable  except  where 
an  electric  hoist  was  in  use. 

Q.  Is  there  any  danger  of  the  men  coming  in  contact  with  electric  wires?— A.  The 
electric  wires  very  seldom  go  down  in  the  mines  unless  they  are  pretty  well  insulated 
and  protected.  They  are  very  seldom  run  through  drifts  or  tunnels  where  you  could 
come  in  contact  with  them  except  for  lighting  purposes.  Of  course  there  is  some 
danger  in  that,  but  that  part  of  it  could  be  avoidea.  The  worst  objection  that  1  find 
to  the  electric  hoist  is  in  the  blasting  in  the  shaft.  The  men  working  in  the  shaft  will 
be  ready  to  blast  They  light  the  shot,  and  then  they  are  pulled  up  a  few  feet  with 
an  electric  current  pulley.  The  electric  pulley  has  no  power  to  pull  them  out  after 
it  is  once  shut  off,  and  it  is  so  uncertain  that  we  consider  it  very  unsafe. 

In  mines  that  use  cages  I  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  and  protection,  and  save  a 
good  many  lives  during  the  year  to  use  what  is  commonly  called  a  closed  ca^,  an 
iron  framework  or  netting  of  some  kind  around  the  ca^e,  so  that  when  we  got  in  the 
cage  to  go  up  or  down  there  would  be  no  chance  for  injury. 

Q.  Does  tne  law  of  your  State  provide  that  cages  should  be  covered? — A.  Closed 
around  the  sides  and  on  the  top — ^they  are  closed  on  top;  that  is,  have  an  iron  hood 
over  them. 

Q.  And  safety  catches  on  them? — A.  There  are  safety  catches  on  many  cages,  but 
there  are  not  many  accidents  on  account  of  a  safety  check.  There  is  one  once  in  a  while, 
but  not  often.  But  occasionally  a  man  may  be  going  up  in  the  cage,  and  there  may 
be  a  long  piece  of  horizontal  timber,  projecting  10  or  12  inches^  and  if  the  cage  should 
jerk  a  little  bit  to  one  side  the  man  might  get  under  these  timbers.  There  is  only 
once  in  a  while  an  accident  of  that  kind.  About  9  years  ago,  I  believe,  there  were 
9  men  killed  in  the  Anaconda  mine  in  Butte,  Mont.  At  that  time  1  man  got 
caught  under  the  timbers  and  that  threw  the  others  around,  and  I  believe  there 
were  9  men  killed  in  that  cage.  If  it  had  been  a  closed  cage  it  would  have  been 
avoided,  for  they  could  not  fall  off.  I  think  there  should  he  a  limit  to  the  depth 
that  could  be  worked  with  a  bucket  in  sinking  a  shaft.  I  think  when  they  get  a  cer- 
tain depth  that  they  should  be  required  to  set  a  bolster  down  in  the  mine  at  a  station, 
so  that  we  would  not  be  required  to  pull  out  to  the  surface  from  300  to  900  feet  on  a 
slender  rope  sometimes.  1  don't  think  the  mines  in  this  State  have  ever  been 
properly  inspected. 

Q.  Is  the  ventilation  poor? — A.  In  some  of  them  it  is.    There  is  no  regular  system. 

Q.  So  poor  that  men  can  not  work  at  times? — A.  Yes,  very  often.  There  were  2 
men,  a  short  time  ago — 1  killed  and  the  other  nearly  so — ^in  the  mines  of  the  Crip 
pie  Creek  district,  on  account  of  bad  air.  They  got  down  in  the  mine,  and  then  in 
the  drift  and  then  up  the  raise.  They  were  supposed  to  fall  out  of  the  raise.  One 
of  them  was  killed  and  the  other  put  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  bad  air? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  unusual  for  men  to  come  home  on  that  account,  and  does  it  occur  often? — 
A.  Well,  they  seldom  go  home  on  account  of  it.  They  have  to  be  helped  out,  and 
are  unable  to  do  very  much.  If  a  man  is  knocked  out  in  the  smoke  or  bad  air  he 
generally  becomes  senseless,  and  he  has  to  lie  somewhere  until  he  gets  over  it,  where 
ne  can  get  the  fresh  air.  He  usually  goes  to  work  again  when  he  comes  to.  He  may 
^  home  if  he  feels  too  bad.  A  man  who  is  not  waed  to  going  in  the  mines  has  no 
idea  of  how  much  powder  smoke  a  miner  is  obliged  to  eat. 

Q.  Is  there  no  way  of  regulating  the  matter  so  that  the  smoke  will  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  miners? — A.  I  don't  know  as  there  is.  They  are  supposed  to  shoot 
aa  they  go  off  shift.  Of  course,  they  blast  whenever  the  occasion  requires  it,  but  it 
is  usually  when  they  are  going  off  shift,  and  then  the  other  shift  comes  on  before  the 
smoke  gets  out,  usually. 

Q.  If  there  was  proper  ventilation  in  the  mines,  would  the  smoke  caused  by  the 
shots  not  be  cleared  out  by  the  time  the  other  shift  came  on? — A.  That  would  depend 
upon  how  much  time  intervened  between  the  two  shifts. 

Q.  How  much  time  does  intervene — ^an  hour? — A.  Different  times.  Sometimes  one 
shift  will  relieve  another  right  on  the  minute,  and  others  may  be  half  an  hour,  and 
some  an  hour.  Also  the  atmosphere  has  something  to  do  with  the  time  that  it  takes 
for  the  smoke  to  get  out  of  a  mine.  In  times  of  heavy  air  the  smoke  will  hang  on 
longer. 

Q.  What  system  of  ventilation  is  usually  in  c^ration  here,  furnace  or  fan? — A. 
There  are  seldom  any  means. 
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Q.  Do  they  have  nothing  but  the  natural  ventilation? — A.  That  is  about  all.  Of 
coarse,  there  are  exceptions  where  there  is  a  fan.  In  the  places  where  the  men  can 
not  stand  it  they  occassional! y  put  in  a  fan. 

Q.  Where  is  the  fan  put  in? — A.  Usually  on  the  surface  or  at  the  mouth  of  the 
opening. 

Q.  To  ventilate  the  whole  mine?--A.  To  ventilate  a  certain  place.  Suppose  a  drift 
would  be  in  a  long  way  and  the  air  bad,  thev  would  place  a  fan  somewnere  ouUide 
and  run  it  and  blow  air  in  through  a  pipe.  That  is  the  wav  the  fans  are  used.  And 
they  fix  the  pipe  with  a  funnel-shaped  opening  on  the  inside;  that  draws  the  smoko 
out. 

Q.  Have  vou  ever  seen  a  fan  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  air  shaft  to  ventilate  the 
whole  mine?— A.  No;  I  have  never  seen  a  fan  of  that  kind.  The  only  fans  1  ever 
saw  used  were  to  blow  air  into  a  certain  drift,  or  it  may  be  an  upraise,  and  it  may  be 
intended  to  blow  it  into  three  or  four  different  places. 

Q.  Through  pipes? — A.  Yes 

Q.  On  the  whole  you  l)elieve  that  the  laws  providing  for  safety  and  ventilation  are 
not  so  framed  and  carried  out  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  miners,  so  far  as 
their  health  and  safety  is  concerned? — A.  I  do;  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  to  that  topic? — A.  In  regard  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  mines — there  are  many  mines  that  have  been  improperly  timbered.  This 
inspection  attempts  to  protect  the  properties.  There  are  so  many  corporations  that 
believe  that  a  man  is  cheaper  than  timber,  that  they  fail  to  put  the  timber  in.  1 
believe  there  have  been  mine  inspectors  in  this  State  for  about  10  years.  I  donH 
remember  the  exact  time  when  the  first  one  was  appointed  after  the  law  was  passed.  I 
have  been  working  in  the  State  nearly  all  of  that  time,  and  I  have  actually  seen  1 
deputy  inspector  in  that  time. 

Q.  How  many  years? — A.  About  10  years.  At  that  time  that  inspector  went  through 
a  mine  where  there  were  about  200  men  working  in  about  20  minutes. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  believe  the  deputy  inspectors  should  visit  the  mines? — A.  I 
think  that  once  in  3  months  woul<l  not  be  too  often. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  seen  but  1  in  10  years? — A.  Since  J  have  been  in  the  State — 
I  could  not  say  the  exact  time — I  have  seen  but  1  actual  inspector  on  duty. 

Q.  As  you  understand  it,  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  is  to  see  that  there  is  euflicient 
timber  in  the  mines  for  the  safety  of  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sufficient  air?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  machinery  should  be  inspected? — A.  Yes.  On  the  machinery  there 
is  one  thing  I  happen  to  think  about.  I  believe  it  happened  yesterdav  evening  on 
the  Lucky  Gus  mine.  1  heard  there  was  a  man  killed  in  that  mine\>efore  I  left 
home,  and  that  he  was  brought  down  to  the  moi^gue  in  Victor.  I  could  not  hear  any 
of  the  particulars  before  I  left,  but  I  see  by  the  papers  that  2  men  were  going  in 
a  bucket  to  the  level  below  them;  that  they  went  a  little  ways  and  the  bucket 
dropped  30  or  40  feet,  and  that  threw  1  man  off.  The  other  man  happened  to  be 
lucky  enough  to  hold  on  to  the  bucket. 

Q.  Have  you  any  explosive  gases  in  your  mines?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  never  mined  coal? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  spoke  of  putting  off  your  shots  at  the  lunch 
hour  so  as  to  give  the  smoke  a  chance  to  clear  away.  That  would  be  perfectly  feasi- 
ble where  you  had  a  10-hour  shift. — A.  We  would  do  that  occasionally. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  three  shifts,  and  the  three  shifts  were  to  work  8  hours,  res- 
pectively, would  it  be  impossible  for  them  in  workint;  8  hours  each  to  wait  one  moment 
for  the  smoke  to  clear  away  in  the  same  workings? — A.  If  the  smoke  is  not  out  they 
are  expected  to  go  in  and  breathe  it. 

Q.  Where  you  have  8-hour  shifts  and  are  working  continuously,  then  it  makes  no 
difference  when  the  shot  is  put  off  ?— A.  No;  really  it  does  not.  There  are  certain 
times  when  each  shift  is  supposed  to  do  a  certain  amount,  and  they  are  expected  to 
shoot  at  stated  times.  Where  there  are  three  shifts  working  in  the  same  place  they 
usually  take  about  20  minutes  for  lunch,  sometime  during  the  middle  of^  the  shift, 
and  if  they  shot  at  lunch  time  they  could  get  ready  to  shoot  when  they  go  out  to 
lunch,  whatever  time  it  is,  and  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  out  about  20  minutes 
the  smoke  has  time  to  clear  out,  or  nearly  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  plenty  of  pure  air  is  in  the 
mines,  even  if  it  is  mixed  with  powder  smoke,  it  is  not  so  injurious  to  the  minerri? — 
A.  I  don^t  see  how  you  could  make  it  un injurious  in  that  way. 

Q.  But  when  there  is  an  absence  of  plenty  of  pure  air,  and  you  have  the  smoke  as 
well,  is  it  not  a  great  deal  worse  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  got  both  the  absence  of  pure  air  and  the  smoke  to  contend  with  ? — 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  you  have  plenty  of  pure  air  the  smoke  is  lees  injurious  to 
the  miner,  and  will  not  remain  in  the  mine  very  long? — ^A.  Certainly;  the  better  the 
ventilation  the  quicker  it  will  go. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Where  you  have  three  8-hour  shifts,  does  one  not 
follow  immediately  the  one  on  duty  stops  work  ? — A.  Yes ;  where  there  are  three 
shifts  they  are  supposed  to  relieve  each  other  right  at  the  place  where  they  work. 

Q.  Then  there  would  be  but  little  opportunity  for  the  smoke  to  clear  away,  made 
by  the  leavinc  shift,  before  the  succeedmg  one  entered  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

'Q.  That  makes  ventilation  doubly  necessary,  does  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Good  ventilation  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  suggested  awhile  ago  that  the  8-hour  law  did  not  help  the  condition. 
Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  the  agitation  before  the  legislature,  the  approval  of  the 

greas,  etc.,  has  tended  toward  a  better  condition  and  snorter  workday,  whether  we 
ave  a  law  or  not? — A.  It  has  possibly  worked  in  that  way  to  influence  some; 
but  I  was  answering  that  question  in  regard  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  directly 
affected. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe,  as  the  result  of  the  nassase  of  that  law  and  the  agitation, 
that  a  great  deal  of  mining  will  be  done  on  tne  8-nour  workday  ? — A.  I  think  com- 
paratively little. 

Q.  Well,  we  had  the  manager  of  one  of  the  great  smelters  tell  us  that  he  will  con- 
tinue three  departments  out  of  four  on  the  8-hour  workday.  Before,  they  worked 
10  and  12  hours.  If  he  tells  us  that,  you  would  consider  that  quite  a  gain,  would 
you  not,  for  the  smelter  men— eleven  hundred  men? — A.  Yes;  I  would  consider 
that  a  gain.    I  suppose  that  is  the  smelter  trust  that  you  refer  to. 

Q.  That  was  Mr.  Newhouse,  manager  of  the  Guggenheim  smelter  at  Pueblo. — A.  I 
don't  think  they  will  grant  the  8  hours  unless  they  are  compelled  to. 

Q.  Well,  an  employee  of  the  smelter  trust  was  examined  before  us,  arid  he  was  a 
furnace  man  and  had  been  working  for  12  hours,  and  I  think  he  informed  us  that  the 
management  has  agreed  to  put  tne  furnace  men,  the  roasters,  and  the  feeders  on  8 
hours,  but  desires  to  hold  the  other  men  on  10  hours.  Now,  would  you  not  regard 
that  as  a  direct  result  of  this  agitation  and  sentiment,  the  condition  of  the  men 
l^eing  thoroughly  seen  by  the  community  as  well  as  by  the  employer? — A.  No;  I 
would  not  put  it  in  that  way.  I  would  think  it  was  more  the  result  of  organized 
labor. 

Q.  Organized  labor  brought  about  the  law  itself  and  the  agitation;  there  is  no 
question  about  that.  But  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  Tnere  is  nothing  that 
so  injures  a  cause  as  the  ignorance  of  the  people  generally;  they  don't  understand 
what  a  man  undergoes  who  works  12  hours ;  they  never  see  and  never  hear  about 
it,  and  they  don't  know  the  conditions.  Now,  by  the  agitation,  the  informing  of  the 
people,  you  get  a  public  sentiment  that  moves  the  people  and  moves  the  world,  and 
notning  without  pubhc  sentiment  is  ever  accomplished.  As  I  understand  it,  even 
the  trust  smelters  now  offer  to  put  three  departments  on  the  8-hour  workday,  and 
what  I  was  asking  was  whether  or  not  that  has  not  been  brought  about  by  the  a^tar 
tion  of  organized  labor  for  an  8-hour  law  and  the  contest  over  it  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  believe 
that  is  pretty  nearly  it. 

Q.  Are  not  many  of  the  mines  at  Ouray  and  Telluride  and  all  over  that  country 
that  formerly  worked  10  hours  now  working  the  8-hour  workday  ? — A.  A  few  of 
them  are  working  8  hours  and  a  few  of  them  have  suspended. 

Q.  As  I  underhand,  the  large  mines  around  Telluride  are  now  working  8  hours ; 
do  you  believe  they  will  go  Mick  to  the  10-hour  workday? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  think 
the  miners  will  stand  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  that  is  a  gain,  and  that,  with  the  start  we  have  made  at  the 
present  time,  the  agitation  that  brought  about  the  enactment  of  the  law  and  thetlis- 
cussions  on  it,  and  the  vote,  and  the  many  that  started  it  while  the  law  was  in  force — 
don't  you  think  all  this  is  necessarily  quite  a  gain  for  organized  labor  and  that  it  will 
all  end  in  a  shorter  workday? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  it  will  affect 
that  very  much.  Really,  the  only  benefit  that  I  can  see  is  that  a  few  companies  are 
working  8  hours  in  the  San  Juan. 

Q.  Your  camp  there  practicallv  settled  that  years  ago,  so  far  as  the  8-hour  law 
is  concerned  there,  through  the  efficiency  of  your  organization? — A.  Yes;  it  did,  in 
regard  to  the  mining  and  mills.  Some  mechanical  work  is  now  10  and  12  hours  in 
the  mills  and  reduction  works. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  general  opinion  of  the  community  that  this  is  the  l)etter  workday? — 
A.  Yes. 

^.  And  that  if  you  have  once  inaugurated  the  improved  system  there  is  no  prob- 
abihty  of  a  backward  step? — A.  Well,  it  would  be  a  very  hard  proposition  to  make 
them  work  more  than  8  hours  there. 
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Q.  Whenever  a  gain  is  made  of  that  kind  you  regard  it  as  a  permanent  gaini — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  speaking  of  your  time  check,  you  stated  you  could  not  levy  upon  the 
property.  I  would  take  it  from  the  face  of  the  time  cneck  that  the  property  was 
being  operated  under  a  lease,  and  that  probably  the  interests  of  the  lessee  were 
thrown  mto  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  that  his  lease  had  expired. — A.  It  had  not 
expired  at  that  time. 

Q.  It  has  expired  since,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  probably  that  accounted  for  the  property  goine  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
owner  and  being  worked.  Now,  in  speaking  of  the  school  system,  you  believe  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  people  generally  if  a  manual-training  school  was  made  a 
part  of  the  school,  or  the  mechanical  arts  were  taught  and  made  a  part  of  the 
schools? — ^A.  I  would  not  be  so  much  in  favor  of  the  manual  training  as  of  the 
mechanical  part. 

Q.  Yon  also  think  that  a  phrenologist  would  be  beneficial;  that  is,  you  think  that 
the  teacher,  or  some  one  else,  should  study  the  nature  of  the  child  in  order  to  properly 
develop  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  find  the  child's  natural  tendency  and  develop  that,  instead  of 
spending  your  force  in  trying  to  develop  some  very  weak  capacity  that  it  might  have 
and  that  would  probably  never  even  reach  mediocrity? — A.  1  believe  the  school  child 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  follow  some  line  or  some  force  that  he  would  be  natu- 
rally adapted  for,  and  not  made  to  follow  that  which  he  would  not  be  adapted  for; 
that  he  snould  be  given  an  education  in  that  in  which  he  could  be  more  successful 
in  life  and  make  a  oetter  citizen. 

Q.  In  other  words  you  would  develop  the  child  that  nature  made  and  not  try  to 
make  a  new  one? — A.  Yes;  give  him  his  natural  course. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  in  the  ffeneral  school  system  of  the  world,  they  are 
trying  to  make  new  individuals  instead  of  trying  to  develop  the  children  that  nature 
made? — A.  I  think  they  make  a  great  many  artificial  ones. 

Q.  If  the  child  has  an  easy  way  in  life,  by  nature,  the  school-teacher  should  not 
only  be  able  to  read  and  write  and  solve  the  problems  in  mathematics,  but  should 
know  enough  to  study  the  child  and  develop  the  capacity  that  nature  has  given? — 
A.  I  believe  there  should  be  a  teacher  or  professor  in  that  special  line  to  study  the 
condition,  and  find  out  the  education  each  individual  child  snould  receive.  I  don't 
believe  any  two  of  them  have  a  head  and  brain  exactly  the  same. 

Q.  If  you  struck  a  Jenny  Lind,  for  instance,  you  would  say  the  musical  talent 
was  the  thing  to  develop? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  struck  an  Edison  you  would  say  his  mechanical  powers  should  be  devel- 
oped; nature  had  given  him  that  and  he  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  develop  that  instead  of  trying  to  lift  up  some  small  capacity 
that  he  had  and  that  never  could  succeed  to  any  great  extent? — A.  I  wonld. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  you  are  in  favor  of  developing  every  great  industry  by  the  State? — 
Ai.    X  es. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  had  a  number  of  witnesses  before  us  who  have  spoken  upon 
the  convict^labor  question.  They  have  suggested  to  us  that  there  are  some  val- 
leys in  the  State  that  are  not  accessible  and  that  would  not  invite  capital  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  would  not  employ  labor  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  that  stockades 
of  the  penitentiary  could  be  maintained  there  about  as  cheaply  as  at  Canon  City,  and 
the  convicts  coula  tunnel  these  mountains  and  divert  the  waters  into  the  great  val- 
leys and  make  many  homes  for  the  people,  and  yet  not  come  in  competition  with 
free  labor  in  any  manner  whatever.  Would  you  nave  any  objection  to  the  employ- 
ment of  convict  labor  in  enterprises  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes;  I  would. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  objection? — A.  In  the  first  place  there  are  a  few  thousand 
men  in  this  State  looking  for  just  such  jobs  as  driving  tunnels,  and  a  good  many  of  them 
are  hungry,  and  their  families  are  hungry,  and  they  want  such  work  as  that  if  it  is  to 
be  done  by  the  State.  They  want  that  work  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, in  preference  to  the  convict.  Now,  the  proposition  that  arises  in  my  mind^  that 
would  be  far  better  for  the  State  and  of  more  credit  to  the  people  and  to  their  mter- 
ests  than  to  do  the  work  by  convict  labor,  would  be  for  the  State  to  do  that  work 
and  issue  State  warrants,  noninterest  bearing,  to  the  individual  that  does  that  work, 
and  make  those  warrants  by  law  acceptable  for  taxes  in  the  State,  and  incorporate 
in  the  same  law  a  clause  that  the  State  shall  receive  those  warrants  in  payment  for 
such  land  as  the  tunnels  would  water  and  irrigate. 

Q.  While  that  might  be  a  better  plan,  provided  that  it  could  ever  be  made  remu- 
nerative, the  former  witnesses  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  such  an  enterprise  that 
the  State  would  never  undertake,  and  that  it  was  such  an  enterprise  that  private  capi- 
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tal  would  never  undertake,  and  that  as  we  had  to  maintain  the  convict  anyway,  that 
by  using  his  labor  in  that  way  nobody  would  be  injured  and  that  much  work  would 
be  finally  done  that  otherwise  would  never  be  done. — ^A.  I  still  maintain  that  it 
deorives  the  free  labor  of  a  chance  to  maintain  itself. 

Q.  They  say  it  is  something  that  would  not  invite  capital. — A.  Suppose  the  Statb 
would  take  charge  of  it.  It  would  not  cost  the  State,  under  the  proposition  I  made, 
one  cent  of  money — ^what  we  call  money.  It  could  by  law  make  these  warrants 
acceptable  for  taxes.  They  would  necessarily  carry  that  much  power,  and  the  people 
that  did  the  work  would  very  readily  accept  them  for  pay.  I  venture  to  sav  that  you 
could  get  10,00  men  in  this  State  now  that  would  take  that  kind  of  a  job,  ana  willingly 
do  it. 

Q.  We  have  this  convict  labor  on  hand;  we  have  to  feed  and  clothe  it,  and  we  don't 
want  to  bring  it  into  competition  with  anything  that  is  liable  to  he  done  by  free  labor. 
Now,  why  not  put  it  where  it  will  be  of  help  to  the  masses  of  the  people  and  where 
they  will  get  some  good  of  this  labor  without  its  competing  with  free  labor? — ^A.  I 
fail  to  see  any  place  you  can  emplov  convict  labor  where  it  will  not  interfere 
and  come  in  du'ect  conflict  with  free  labor.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  it  until  such  a 
time  as  there  was  not  a  free  man  out  of  employment  who  is  willing  to  work.  I 
believe  if  that  work  was  done  by  convict  labor  the  char^  of  the  surveying 
engineers,  etc.,  would  cost  the  State  more  than  it  would  to  hire  free  labor  to  do  i€ 
There  would  be  so  much  extra  cost  and  extra  expense  that  it  would  cost  more  money 
than  it  would  to  hire  free  laboring  men  to  do  the  work.  Now,  as  to  the  maintaining 
of  the  convicts,  I  find  that  it  is  the  workingman  principally  that  pays  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  these  same  convicts  that  you  are  talkmg  al>out.  If  he  rents  a  building,  he 
pays  from  ^  to  1,000  per  cent,  more  tax  valuation  than  the  man  who  owns  it,  so  that 
it  18  the  workingman  that  the  burden  falls  on  instead  of  the  property  owner,  and  when 
you  can  do  anything  to  benefit  the  wage-earner,  the  man  who  has  not  a  deed  to  a  cer- 
tain tract  of  land,  or  a  house  and  lot  or  anything  of  that  kind,  then  you  will  benefit 
the  people.  When  you  lighten  his  taxes  you  lighten  the  taxes  of  the  man  who  pays 
it  direct. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  believe  it  is  generallv  accepted  as  true  that  the  majority 
of  convicts,  if  kept  in  solitary  confinement  ana  unemployed,  will  become  insane. 
Would  you  subject  them  to  the  possibility  of  becoming  insane  in  addition  to  incar- 
ceration?— ^A.  No;  1  don't  believe  in  solitary  confinement,  and  I  believe  it  is  an 
unnecessary  and  unjust  arrangement.  I  think  they  should  be  allowed  the  privileges 
of  moving  around  and  mingling  with  each  other.  Classify  them,  if  you  see  fit,  in  the 
building  or  in  the  stockade;  give  them  leisure,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
develop  themselves.  Don't  bury  them  in  the  rock  pile  or  in  some  tunnel  and  deprive 
some  other  man,  some  free  man,  of  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  dollar.  If  a  man  goes 
in  as  a  convict,  give  him  a  chance  to  learn  something,  and  give  him  a  chance  to 
enlighten  himself.    Give  him  literature  of  all  kinds. 

Q.  Give  him  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade? — ^A.  No;  I  would  not  allow  him  to  do  any 
manual  labor  at  all.  Let  him  study  and  read.  I  would  not  put  him  at  any  remuner- 
ative business.  I  believe  it  would  be  punishment  sufiicient  to  keep  him  confined. 
I  believe  it  would  be  more  severe  than  to  make  him  work.  Give  him  a  chance  to 
enlighten  himself,  and  then  he  may  be  able  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways  and  reform, 
if  it  IS  not  too  late. 

Q.  I  infer  from  your  testimony  that  you  are  in  favor  of  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  such  immigration  legislation  as  will  keep  out  all  illiterate,  pauper,  and  crim^ 
inal  immigrants? — A.  Under  the  present  conditions  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  organized  labor  generally  is  in  favor  of  such  legislation? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  it  is,  under  the  present  conditions. 

Q.  Regardless  of  whether  these  members  of  organized  labor  are  native  Americans 
or  naturalized  citizens? — A.  Well,  I  think  as  a  cIms  that  they  look  at  the  immigra- 
tion question  in  that  way.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  Some  people  will  say, 
throw  the  gates  open  and  let  everybody  come. 

Q.  But  the  heads  of  oi^ganized  labor  of  the  East  and  middle  West,  who  have  been 
before  the  commission,  say  that  the  foreigners  and  the  sons  of  foreigners  are  very 
decidedly  in  favor  of  such  restriction.  Do  you  think  that  if  this  commission  should 
recommend  improved  immigration  laws,  looking  to  the  keeping  out  of  this  class  of 
immigrants,  that  the  or^ani^ed  labor  of  the  West  would  support  that  legislation  and 
that  they  would  be  behind  it  with  their  moral  influence? — ^A.  They  mi^ht  support  it, 
but  they  would  far  rather  support  the  Government  ownership  of  utilities. 

Q.  It  is  more  probable  that  there  will  be  a  proposition  to  nave  such  legislation  as 
that  than  that  there  will  be  a  proposition  for  tne  C70vemment  ownership,  and  in  that 
event  you  think  that  organized  lar)or  would  favor  such  legislation,  do  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  wages  of  the  miners  in  this  State  being  about  the  same,  as 
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they  were  20  years  ago,  or  probably  smaller  wages  are  paid  now.— A.  I  think  that 
they  have  a  downward  tendency;  I  think  they  are  going  down  a  little. 

Q.  Could  you  say  whether  the  purchasing  price  ofthe  wages  you  get  now  is  greater 
than  the  purchasing  price  of  the  wages  of  20  years  ago?  Can  you  buy  more  flour  for 
a  dollar  now,  and  more  bacon,  more  coffee,  and  more  sugar? — A.  I  guess  probably 
you  can.     I  have  paid  pretty  high  prices  for  bacon  in  this  State. 

Q.  And  you  have  paid  twice  the  price  for  sugar  that  you  have  to  ^y  now,  have 
you  not? — A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  guess  probably  it  has  been  higher.  Co£fe<i 
I  know  has  been  higher,  but  how  much  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  of  nearly  everything  you  have  to  buy  you  can  now  get  very 
much  more  for  a  dollar  than  you  could  15  or  20  years  ago? — A.  Well,  a  gocxl  many 
commodities  you  can;  some  you  can  not. 

Q.  So  that  in  that  respect  the  wages  perhaps  are  no  lower  than  they  were  20 
years  ago,  are  they? — A.  Well,  so  far  as  the  purchasing  power  is  concerned,  I  know 
they  are  not  very  much  lower.  I  don't  think  they  are  very  much  lower;  they  may 
be  a  little.  I  am  speaking  of  the  metalliferous  miners.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  coal 
miners.  I  think  tne  price  paid  the  coal  miners  is  a  whole  lot  lower  thfui  it  was  20 
years  i^  or  15  years  ago. 

Q.  You  think  the  workingman  of  to-day  dresses  better  and  enjoys  more  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  than  he  did  20  years  ago,  do  you  not? — A.  No.  I  don't  believe  they 
dress  any  better,  and  I  don't  believe  they  enjoy  any  more  of  the  luxuries.  I  believe 
they  read  more  and  probably  think  a  great  deal  more.  Twenty  years  ago  in  this 
State  they  could  work  all  the  time  if  they  wanted  to,  and  now  they  are  pretty  lucky 
if  they  get  in  half  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  think  the  purchasing  price  of  your  wages  now  is 
probably  greater  than  it  was  20  years  ago.  Is  that  not  accounted  foV  by  reason  of  the 
improved  methods  of  production,  which  have  greatly  reduced  the  price  of  clothing 
and  the  price  of  practically  everything  you  buy?— A.  Well,  so  far  as  the  price  of 
clothing  ]s<;oncemed,  I  attribute  that  to  the  sweat-shop  system  of  the  East.  I  don't 
know  that  the  consumer  gets  a  great  deal  of  the  benefit  of  the  sweat-shop  system, 
but  you  can  make  a  yard  of  cloth  for  about  one-fourth  of  what  you  coula  make  it 
for  ^  years  ago.  I  don't  know  as  that  is  the  amount  exactly,  but  you  can  cer- 
tainly make  it  cheaper  than  50  years  ago. 

Q.  And  they  can  probably  make  50  yards  of  lace  now  at  the  same  price  that  they 
could  make  1  for  before  tKe  great  lace  machines  were  put  into  use;  and  all  kinds 
of  labor-saving  machinery  has  given  us  an  opportunity  of  buying  more  for  a  dollar 
than  ever  before.  Now,  woula  you  say  that  the  laboring  man  should  receive  his 
just  proportion  of  the  benefits  of  all  these  lower  prices  of  production?^ A.  I  think 
he  should. 

Q.  You  would  not  want  to  pay  the  same  price  for  the  things  you  buy,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  them  reduce  your  wages;  that  is,  you  want  a  part  of  the  benefits  of 
cheap  production? — A.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  what  we  produce. 
If  we  can  produce  enough  in  1  hour  to  keep  and  maintain  us  a  day,  I  think  that 
1  hour  should  be  all  that  we  should  work,  and  I  think  that  1  hour's  work  should 
buy  the  maintenance  for  that  day. 

Q.  Well,  the  more  improved  machinery  and  improved  methods  we  obtain,  the  less 
effort  it  takes  to  get  the  necessaries  of  life,  if  they  are  rightly  distributed. — A.  Yes, 
if  rightly  distributed. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  your  ideas  of  the  Government  ownership  of  the  utilities. 
I  understand  by  that,  that  you  would  have  the  Government  own  the  railroads. — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  the  benefits  bear  upon  each  individual? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  have  a  man  ship  100  pounds  as  cheaply  as  he  would  ship  a  carload? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  the  same  as  one  can  buy  1  postage  stamp  just  as  cheaply  as  he  can  buy  100? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  it  so  that  an  individual  could  ship  a  sack  of  ore  as  cheaply 
as  he  coula  ship  a  car? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  l)elieve  that  the  individualism  of  the  citizen  can  ever  be  maintained 
until  you'give  an  ordinary  individual  or  small  producer  the  same  advantage  as  you 
do  the  great  producer  over  the  transportation  lines? — A.  I  don't  believe  you  can 
ever  give  them  that  chance  so  long  as  tne  railroad  transportation  is  owned  by  indi- 
vidual or  private  concerns.  I  don't  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  stop  discrimination 
by  legislation. 

Q.  Never  has  succeeded,  has  it,  in  any  country  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I 
don't  believe  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  I  believe  they  will  find  some  way  to  avoid  it, 
and  give  the  big  customer  the  benefit  of  a  rebate  in  some  way. 
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Q.  Does  that  not  destroy  the  small  customers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  instance  the  great  rebate  given  by  the  railroad  companies  to  the  elevators, 
as  disclosed  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  would  naturally  destroy 
the  individual  farmers? — A.  Yes;  he  can  not  compete  with  them. 

Q.  He  can  not  ship  his  grain;  it  is  impossible? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  other  utilities  would  you  have  the  State  own  ? — A.  Telegraph  and 
telephone  lines.  I  think  they  should  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  postal  sys- 
tem. The  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  I  think  should  be  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  coal  produced  and  sold  at  actual  cost  to  the  people.  Manufacturing 
in  all  of  its  departments  I  think  should  be  operated  by  the  Government;  that  is, 
manufacture  the  necessary  articles  for  the  people  to  use,  and  give  them  to  the  people 
at  cost.  Where  cities  and  towns  are  unable,  for  financial  reasons,  to  have  electric 
lights  or  gas,  I  think  the  Government  should  step  in  and  help  them  put  in  electric 
lights  or  gas  for  lighting  purposes;  also  waterworks  systems  and  street  railways.  I 
think  all  such  utilities  should  be  owned  by  the  Government. 

Q.  Have  you  read  of  the  experiments  on  street  cars  and  other  utilities  in  the 
European  countries? — A.  I  have,  some  of  them. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  success  there  ? — A.  They  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  cost  to  the  patrons. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  interest  in  the  government  of  New  Zealand  ? — A.  I  have 
read  very  little  of  New  Zealand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  they  have  a  law  there  whereby  the  government  insures  the  life 
of  the  inaividual  ? — A.  No,  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Being  in  favor  of  the  Government  ownership  of  railroads, 
telephone,  and  telegraph  lines  and  coal  mines,  could  you  say  that  a  line  should  be 
drawn  a^nst  the  Government  ownership  or  operation  of  any  industry  ? — A.  No,  I 
don't  think  I  would. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor,  then,  of  the  system  of  government  that  is  outlined  in 
Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward?" — A.  Something  on  that  line.  There  is  another 
point.  The  witness  that  was  here  before  me — I  think  I  heard  him  say,  in  speaking 
of  the  oil  proposition,  that  oil  was  20  cents  a  ^llon.  I  want  to  state  that  in  our  town 
it  is  25  cents  a  gallon,  and  we  are  about  40  miles  from  where  it  is  produced;  and  here 
in  the  city  of  Denver  it  is  20  cents  a  gallon,  and  Denver  is  probably  160  miles  from 
where  it  is  produced. 

Q.  (By  Kepresentative  Bell.)  How  does  the  question  of  coal  run? — A.  Along  the 
same  line;  the  nearer  the  mines  the  higher  the  price  of  coal.  I  pay  15.50,  $6,  and 
$7  per  ton  for  coal,  and  I  guess  you  could  buy  it  here  for  $3,  $4,  or  $5  at  the  outside. 

Q.  Is  that  quite  a  common  thing  in  railroad  transportation? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is, 

Q.  That  they  often  charge  more  to  stop  than  they  do  to  go  on? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  you  started  to  ship  a  car  of  cattle  from  here  to  Grand  Junction 
they  would  chaise  you  a  higher  price  than  if  you  went  on  through  to  Utah? — A.  Well, 
I  don't  know  ab^ut  cattle.  I  am  not  posted  on  that;  but  speaking  of  that  oil  propo- 
sition,  and  the  general  system  of  it,  that  has  a  tendency  to  show  that  there  is 
discrimination  somewhere.  They  could  not  haul  it  150  miles  and  sell  it  cheaper 
than  the^  could  haul  it  40  miles  and  sell  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  goods  are  brought  from  Liverpool  here  cheaper  than 
from  New  York  here? — A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  think  that  the  Government 
should  establish  i>06tal  savings  banks.  I  think  it  would  be  oeneficial  to  the  people, 
in  place  of  intrusting  what  they  might  be  able  to  save  in  the  hands  of  the  individual. 
I  think  there  should  be  a  general  law  passed  in  the  United  States  to  tax  the  corpora- 
tions to  the  full  limit  of  their  valuation;  that  is,  whatever  they  are  stocked  for. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  keep  out  watered  stock,  do  you? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  your  remedy  for  squeezing  the  water  out  of  the  stock?- 
xv.   X  es. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  taxing  their  franchise  value?— A.  Yes, 
for  the  full  valuation,  whatever  it  may  be  stocked  for.  A  street-car  franchise  that  is 
stocked  for  $2,000,000  I  would  tax  at  two  millions;  put  the  taxable  valuation  at  two 
millions,  or  whatever  it  is  stocked  for. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor,  then,  of  having  the  Colorado  lerislature  pass  a  law 
similar  to  the  Ford  bill,  which  the  New  York  legislature  adoptcS? — A.  If  necessary 
1  would  be  in  favor  of  a  law  to  be  passed  whenever  and  wherever  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  tax  corporations  and  their  franchises  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  can  tax  their  franchises  in  this  State  now  without  additional  legislation, 
can  you  not? — A.  1  don't  believe  we  can. 
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Denver,  Colo.,  Jvly  18, 1899. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  JAMES  DOYLE. 

Mine  operatoTf  Victor,  Colo. 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  the  subcommission  on  mining,  Joly  18,  1899,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  James  Doyle,  of  Victor,  Colo.,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q*.  (By  Representative  Bell.)     What  is  vour  residence  ? — ^A.  Victor,  Colo. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? — A.  Since  the  24th  day  of  December,  1891. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  business  during  that  time  ? — ^A.  Minmg  operator. 

Q.  What  mines  have  you  worked?— A.  The  Portland,  Professor  Grubbs,  Bobtail, 
and  Bobtail  Nos.  2  and  3,  Devil's  Own,  Tidal  Wave,  Uintah  Tunnel,  Providence, 
Reform,  Gold  Sovereign,  Juanita,  Bennie,  and  Daphne. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  mines  producers  of  shipping  ore? — A.  The  Portland  was  the 
largest,  and  it  is  included  in  The  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company. 

Q.  Did  you  ship  a  great  deal  of  ore  from  that  mine  when  you  were  connected 
with  it? — A.  The  greatest  tonnage  from  the  Cripple  Creek  district 

Q.  That  was  from  the  Portland  ? — A.  Yes,  of  any  mine  w^ithin  the  district. 

Q.  Where  did  you  ship  your  ore  generallv  ? — A.  The  first  ore  that  was  shipped 
was  shipped  to  The  Pueblo  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  in  Pueblo. 

Q.  You  shipped  it  over  the  railroad  lines  of  the  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  contract  with  the  railroads,  or  pay  the  regular  rate? — A.  Paid 
the  r^ulai-  rate, 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  entering  Cripple  Creek  have  a  published  schedule  of  rates 
posted  so  anybody  can  look  at  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  paid  that  rate? — A.  We  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  others  generally  paid  the  same  rate? — A.  Yes;  tiiey  all 
paid  the  same  rate. 

Q.  There  were  other  mines  shipping  at  the  same  time  you  were? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Many  of  them? — A.  Yes;  a  great  many. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  mines,  all  of  them  that  were  not  connected  with 
your  group,  paid  the  same  rate  that  you  did? — A.  I  think  they  all  paid  the  same  rate. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  system  of  rebates  in  that  district?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  will  you  state  in  your  own  w^ay  the  complete  story  embracing  the  entire 
condition. — A.  When  the  Portland  mine  became  developed  and  became  a  regular 
shipper  in  1893,  1894,  1896,  and'  1896,  there  were  two  lines  of  railroads  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  mining  district,  both  accessible;  one,  the  Florence  and  Cripple  Creek,  and  the 
other  The  Midland  Terminal,  all  the  ores  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company 
going  over  the  Midland  Terminal  and  connecting  lines,  and  therefore  none  going  over 
the  Florence  and  Cripple  Creek.  The  manager,  or,  in  other  words,  the  presidentand 
superintendent  of  the  other  road,  the  Florence  and  Cripple  Creek,  endeavored  to 
make  some  arrangements  whereby  they  could  get  a  part  of  the  ore  that  was  being 
produced,  or  a  portion  thereof,  one-half  to  one  road  and  one-half  to  the  other  road, 
and  called  quite  frequently  at  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company's  ofl&ce.  Myself  ana 
the  manager,  John  Haman,  wished  to  send  some  ore  over  both  roads,  or  in  other 
words  give  an  equal  amount  to  the  Midland  Terminal  and  the  Florence  and  Cripple 
Creek.  We  were  both  officers  and  directors  of  the  Portland  Company.  We  were 
unable,  being  two  out  of  five  directors,  to  get  any  ore  shipped  over  the  Florence  and 
Cripple  Creek  road.  It  was  brought  np  before  the  directors'  meeting,  but  the  ore 
still  continued  to  be  shipped  over  the  Midland  Terminal  Railroad.  The  bringing  ol 
the  matter  before  the  board  of  directors,  requesting  part  of  the  shipments  over  ouier 
railroads  than  those  over  which  it  was  going,  brought  to  my  knowledge  the  fact  that 
rebates  were  being  paid  by  the  Midlana  Terminal  Kailroad. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  rebates? — A.  I  should  jud^  that  for  the  year  1896, 
on  all  the  ore  that  was  shipped  over  the  Midland  Terminal  Railroad  and  to  the 
Omaha  and  Grant  Works  in  Denver,  a  rebate  of  $1.60  per  ton  was  given  on  every  ton 
of  ore.    That  is  the  only  way  I  know  that  rebates  were  paid. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  about  the  amount? — A.  1  judge  50  or  60  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  rebates  in  1896? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  reasons  given  to  you  why  you  should  receive  a  smaller  rate  of 
freight  than  your  neighbors? — A.  No.  When  the  road  was  new  it  was  in  debt.  It 
had  practically  been  built  by  the  money  derived  from  bonds  that  were  placed  in 
New  York  ana  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  shipment  of  100  tons  of  ore  per  day  over  that 
road  would  mean  the  earning  of  considerable  money  to  it  if  they  could  insure  the 
constant  shipment  of  the  entire  output  of  the  mine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  Independence  mine  paid  for  the  same  freight? — ^A  They 
paid  the  same  rate  we  paid. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  that  in  talking  with  the  management? — A.  Mr.  Stratton  was  a 
director  and  oflScer  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company,  owning  one-sixth  of  the 
stock,  and  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  as  to  the  rebates  that  were  being  paid  to 
the  president  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company,  and  received  by  him  and  not 
turned  into  the  treasury  of  the  company.  He  looked  the  matter  of  rebates  up  and 
he  told  me  that  th^  Independence  was  receiving  the  same  rebate,  and  he  also  told 
me  that  he  had  conversations  with  the  owners  of  the  large  mines  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  district  and  they  told  him  that  all  companies  were  receiving  rebates.  The 
reason  he  told  me  that  was  that  the  president  had  kept  the  60  or  70  thousand  dollars 
he  had  received  in  rebates,  and  had  not  turned  the  money  into  the  treasury,  and 
that  all  rebates  received  by  the  other  mines  were  turned  into  the  company  in  the 
regular  manner. 

Q.  Your  rebates  were  turned  in  as  a  part  of  the  general  fund  of  your  company? — 
A.  No;  there  was  not  a  dollar,  to  my  knowledge,  turned  into  the  company. 

Q.  They  were  receive<i  by  the  president? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  small  individual  miners,  owners  or  lessees,  in  that 
district,  get  a  rebate? — A.  I  don't  think  they  do, 

Q.  It  was  only  those  miners  which  made  a  great  production  that  received  rebated — 

Q.  How  do  the  Portland  and  the  Independence  rank;  as  among  the  best  mines  in 
the  State? — A.  They  are  considered  the  b^t  mines  in  the  State. 

Q.  Were  there  any  reasons  why  it  was  necessarv  that  the  owners  of  these  mines 
should  have  these  rebates  to  encourage  them  to  develop  their  properties? — A.  No; 
both  mines  paid  from  grass  roots. 

Q.  You  would  have  done  the  same  development  work  and  made  the  same  pro- 
duction if  you  had  paid  the  regular  freight  rate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  induce  the  production? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  your  company  and  the  Independence  company  more  able  to  stand  the 
regular  freight  rate  than  the  ordinary  smaller  mine  in  that  district? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  just  discrimination,  or  an  unjust  one? — A.  I  tliink  it 
was  an  unjust  one,  so  much  so  that  I  reported  it  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Port- 
land Gold  Mining  Company. 

Q.  And  the  members  favored  the  idea  that  they  should  secure  a  discrimination? — 
A.  Filed  written  chaiges,  that  are  on  file  now  in  the  office  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining 
Companv. 

Q.  What  action,  if  anv,  was  taken  on  those  charges? — ^A.  The  entire  lecal  force  of 
the  company  was  brought  into  consultation,  and  Mr.  Haman  and  myself,  mrough  my 
attorney  fScott  Ashton,  at  Victor) ,  prepared  a  petition  for  a  receiver  of  the  mine,  to  b!e 
presented  to  the  United  States  court,  but  it  was  never  filed;  Mr.  Haman  admitting 
with  me,  in  writing,  that  rebates  to  the  amount  of  $1.50  on  each  ton  of  ore  were  being 
received. 

Q.  You  understand,  do  you  not,  that,  legally  speaking,  a  railroad  is  a  quasi-public 
institution? — A.  They  are  supposed  to  be. 

Q.  And  that  under  the  law  of  eminent  domain  private  property  can  be  taken  upon 
which  to  build  a  railroad  only  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all? — 
A.  No,  I  don't  understand  it  in  that  way.  I  presume  that  is  the  law,  but  that  is  not 
the  way  they  do.    That  is  not  the  way  they  did  on  the  Portland  property. 

Q.  Tiiey  took  it  without  proceeding  under  the  law  of  eminent  domain,  did  they? — 
A.  With  shotguns. 

Q.  Well,  you  understand  the  law  to  be  that  if  a  company  desires  to  build  a  railroad 
and  a  private  owner  of  pn>perty  oWects  to  the  company  gomg  over  that  property,  the 
road  files  a  petition  in  court? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Stating  that  it  is  a  public  institution  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  to  have  that  land  over  which  to  run  a  railroad.  The  court  then  estimates 
the  damages  to  the  land  by  reason  of  the  railroad  crossing  it,  and  then,  upon  pay- 
ment of  that  by  the  railrciid  company,  enjoins  the  owner  of  the  land  from  inter- 
fering?— A.  Yes,  that  is  the  usual  way. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  method  of  securing  a  right  of  way  for  a  public  road? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  conceding  that,  do  you  believe  that  the  benefits  of  this  public  institution 
should  bear  equally  upon  every  citizen,  whether  he  be  rich  or  i>oor,  great  or  small? — 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  individualism  or  equal  rights  of  our  people  can  be 
maintained  at  all  without  this  great  institution  is  made  to  give  its  benefits  equally  to 
all  the  people? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  with  your  experience,  what  would  be  your  suggestion  as  to  a  method  of 
restraining  these  public  institutions  from  making  these  discriminations? — A.  I  think 
the  laws,  if  we  have  any  to  tbaX  effect  should  be  enforced  most  rigidly. 
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Q.  And  if  we  have  no  such  laws,  that  we  should  have  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  think  of  that  would  enlighten  the  commission 
connected  with  the  discrimination  in  freight  rates  in  your  mining  camp  or  else- 
where?— A.  I  don't  know  anything  of  discrimination  outside  of  that  camp.  I  do 
know  that  they  do  discriminate  in  that  camp. 

Q.  And  the  discrimination  is  in  favor  of  those  best  able  to  pay  th6  f reijghtfl? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  understanding  that  that  is  where  ttie  discrimination  always 
goee(? — A.  I  have  always  observed  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  That  is,  that  the  burdens  are  taken  off  of  those  who  are  most  powerful  and 
most  able  to  bear  them,  and  placed  on  those  who  are  least  able  to  bear  them? — ^A. 
That  is  my  ol^servation  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Are  we  to  imderstand  that  the  rebates  received  by  your 
mine,  50  or  60  thousand  dollars,  as  you  have  stated,  were  not  distributed  among 
the  stockholders  of  your  compimy? — A.  Yes;  it  was;  it  was  divided  among  the 
directors. 

Q.  It  was  divided  among  the  directors? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  directors? — A.  One  thousand  dollars  is  what  the  president 
gave  me;  that  is  how  I  know  we  received  the  rebates;  that  is  why  I  brought  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Q.  How  many  directors  did  your  company  have? — A.  Five. 

Q.  And  2  of  those  directors  were  in  favor  of  dividing  the  shipment  of  their  ores 
between  different  railroads? — A.  Two  of  the  directors  knew  nothmg  about  it.  That 
is  why  I  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  board. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  state  at  the  beginning  that  2  of  the  directors  favored  the 
division  of  the  shipments  between  two  different  lines  of  road? — A.  Yes;  that  was 
Mr.  liaman  and  myself. 

Q.  Three  on  the  other  side  against  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  president  being  among  the  three,  was  he? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  Ixjlieve  that  the  3  directors  who  were  opposed  to  that 
plan,  opposed  it  because  of  the  relmtes? — A.  No. 

Q.  Tnere  was  no  division  of  money  up  to  that  time? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  such  division  would  have  been  made  if  the  matter  went 
along  smoothly  and  without  any  question  arising? — ^A.  No.  I  believe  the  smelters 
pay  rebates. 

Q.  Then  to  put  the  question  plainly,  was  not  the  plan,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
rebates,  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  those  3  directors  exclusively? — ^A.  No;  I  think 
it  was  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  the  president  of  the  Midland  Terminal  road,  with 
the  others.    H.  CoUbran  was  the  president  of  the  road. 

Q.  With  the  other  three  directors  of  your  company? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  carried  on 
in  the  interest  of  the  road  as  much  as  in  the  interest  of  the  directors. 

Q.  It  was  evidently  calculated  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  so  far  as  the 
railroad  received  the  freight? — ^A.  I  think  CJollbran  entered  into  the  arrangement. 

Q.  Was  the  amount  received,  in  your  opinion,  kept  by  the  president  or  divided 
between  himself  and  the  other  two  directors? — A.  No;  I  think  he  kept  it. 

Q.  You  think  he  kept  it  himself? — A.  Yes.  I  learned  from  Mr.  Stratton  that  the 
account  was  known  as  the  culvert  account,  from  which  the  rebates  were  paid. 

Q.  This  was  the  Midland  Terminal  road  that  was  pa>Tng  the  rebates? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  given  the  name  of  the  president  of  the  road? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  ore  was  shipped  at  that  time  to  Pueblo? — A.  Denver. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  your  mines  to  Denver? — ^A.  To  Denver,  let  me  see — 
it  is  32  miles  from  Victor  to  Divide  and  about  an  equal  distance,  32  miles,  from  Divide 
to  Colorado  Springs,  and  about  74  miles  from  Colorado  Springs  to  Denver. 

Q.  The  shortest  haul  thcji  being  about  32  miles,  and  the  longest  74  miles? — A.  It 
goes  over  three  lines  of  railroad;  32  miles  over  the  Midland  Terminal,  32  miles  over 
the  Colorado  Midland,  and  74  miles  over  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe. 

Q.  That  would  be  in  all  about  140  miles? — A.  That  is  the  entire  distance. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  per  ton  from  the  mine? — A.  Approximately  $5  per  ton. 

Q.  Was  that  not  an  extremely  high  rate? — A.  It  is  tne  same  rate  now  as  it  was 
then.  We  hauled  by  wagons  the  first  shipment  ever  made  from  the  district — 25  miles 
by  wagon  and  the  remaining  distance  by  rail,  at  the  same  rate  we  pay  now,  when  we 
load  it  into  the  cars  at  the  mine. 

Q.  When  you  hauled  by  wagons  was  the  cost  borne  by  the  railroad  company  or  by 
you? — A.  By  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  in  your  State  preventing  such  rebates  or  discrimination? — A.  I 
don't  know.    I  think  we  have. 

Q.  Has  there  been  no  effort  made  to  punish  violators  at  any  time? — ^A.  I  think 
that  men  here  in  Denver  have  taken  the  matter  up — manufacturers  here  in  Denver. 
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George  Kindall,  a  manufacturer  of  mattresses,  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Interstate 
CJommerce  Commission. 

Q.  It  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  With  what  result?— A.  The  usual. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  Nothing  accomplished.  The  bookkeeper  of  the  Independ- 
ence mine  adjoining  the  Portland  told  me  and  another  director  of  the  Portland  com- 
pany that  the  Independence  ore  is  treated  for  $2.85,  or  was  then,  at  that  time,  less 
than  the  Portland  ore  was,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Omaha  and  Grant  rebated 
$2.85.     I  think  they  now  rebate  $1.85  per  ton. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  Grant  company  is  receiving  that? — A.  No;  the  Portland  com- 
pany receives  it  from  the  Grant  company. 

Q.  For  every  ton  of  ore  purchasea  by  the  Grant  company? — A.  That  is  what  the 
bookkeeper,  Mr.  Grant,  of  the  Independence,  stated  to  me  and  other  directors  of  the 
Portland  company. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  of  any  other  instances  in  which  rebates  were  paid  or  discrimina- 
tions practiced? — A.  I  don't,  only  what  Mr.  Stratton  told  me — that  on  his  investiga- 
tion he  found  every  mine  he  was  connected  with  was  receiving  rebates. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Stratton  a  lar^  producer? — ^A.  The  largest  individual  producer  in  the 
Cripple  Creek  mining  district  at  that  time. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  causes  the  vast  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  lai^er  pro- 
ducer; is  it  because  of  the  excessive  amount  of  material  shipped? — ^A.  I  presume  so. 
I  never  did  any  inside  business,  so  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  why  they  do  it. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  belief,  do  you  believe  that  practice  is  generally  carried  Out; 
systematically  carried  out? — A.  I  believe  there  are  men  living  on  rebates;  they  don't 
make  a  dollar  in  the  business,  but  live  by  the  rebates. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  enters  into  other  branches  of  business  besides  the  shipping  of 
ore? — A.  All  branches;  everybody  gets  it.  I  think  there  are  merchants  in  Denver 
to-day  selling  goods  who  don't  make  a  dollar  on  the  goods,  but  live  off  of  the  rebates. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  means  of  preventing  that  practice? — A.  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  way  in  which  a  small  individual  producer  can  possibly 
exist  under  such  practices? — A.  No. 

Q.  He  is  virtually  forced  to  the  wall,  is  he? — A.  He  is.  It  is  a  serious  matter  with 
him. 

Q.  Is  there  at  any  time  discrimination  practiced  in  the  distribution  of  shipping 
facilities,  cars,  etc.,  that  you  have  noticed? — A.  There  is. 

Q.  Who  was  favored  by  that  practice? — A.  The  larger  shipper. 

Q.  You  have  seen  that  yourself,  have  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  proportion  of  the  ore  from  Cripple  Creek  was 
shipped  in  1896  from  the  Independence,  Portland,  and  other  mines  that  had  the 
rebate? — A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  other  mines — the  Portland  only — ^nearly  all  ore  from 
the  Portland. 

Q.  What  proportion  did  that  bear  to  the  whole  shipment  from  Cripple  Creek? — A. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  ore  that  could  be  shipped  was  shipped  to  Denver  where  the 
freight  rate  was  $5,  because  the  rebate  to  the  snipper  netted  more  than  did  the  value 
of  the  ore. 

Q.  Suppose  the  smaller  shippers  had  gotten  their  proportion  of  the  money  that 
your  company  and  the  Independence  company  got  as  rebates,  would  it  not  have 
reduced  their  freight  at  least  $1  per  ton? — A.  It  would  have  increased  the  production 
of  the  camp  quite  considerably. 

Q.  Often  $1  measures  the  difference  between  failure  and  success? — A.  It  does  often; 
yes.     It  is  the  case  in  many  instances  in  mining. 

Q.  You  realize  that  of  that  $1.50  that  was  awarded  to  your  company  and  to  the 
Independence  Company  a  just  proportion  of  it  was  really  due  to  the  otner  shippers? — 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  They  had  the  right  to  the  same  rate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  the  fact  that  the  Portland  company  was  receiving 
rebates  came  as  a  matter  of  surprise  to  you? — A.  It  did. 

Q.  Then  you  filed  a  protest  against  it? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  After  they  had  given  you  $1,000? — A.  I  did ;  with  a  fellow-director,  John 
Haman. 

Q.  There  were  5  directors,  you  say,  in  the  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  rebates  were  divided  among  the  5  directors  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  don't  know.  We  tried  to  bring  it  up  in  the  company  to  find  out  where  it  was  dis- 
tributed.    We  knew  the  company  didn't  get  it,  nor  theshereholdersof  the  company. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  why  they  gave  you  such  a  small  amount  of  it? — A.  That 
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was  only  my  proportion  in  one  month.    That  was  for  that  month.    The  railroads 
must  have  paid  $5,000. 

Q.  The  time  for  which  rebates  were  paid,  so  far  as  yon  have  correct  knowledge, 
would  show  just  1  year? — A.  No ;  I  think  rebates  are  being  paid  this  moment 

Q.  But  as  to  your  knowledge ;  your  knowledge  covers  a  period  of  1  year? — A.  My 
personal  knowledge  of  it.  I  have  it  from  other  concerns ;  men  who  are  shipping  and 
m  charge  of  the  shipments  of  mines  where  rebates  are  now  beins  paid. 

Q.  Have  you  any  documents  or  correspondence  which  you  couM  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  commission  which  would  be  corroborative  of  your  testimonv? — A.  Not  in  my 
possession.  I  am  at  present  in  jail.  I  have  them  in  Victor.  You  might  have  all 
these  men  whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  the  bookkeeper  of  the  Portland  Gold 
Mining  Company,  Mr.  Raman,  J.  H.  Waters,  superintendent  of  the  Midland  Ter- 
minal, and  a  dozen  i)eop]e,  to  substantiate  what  I  say,  if  they  were  subpoenaed. 

Q.  You  are  operating  mines  and  shipping  now  over  the  railroads? — A.  I  am  not 
shipping  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  woula  be  shipping  if  the  smelters  were  not  shut  down? — ^A.  No ;  I  would 
be  shipping  if  I  was  at  liberty.  I  am  not  personally  operating  my  properties.  I  have 
properties  now  being  worked,  but  it  is  pnncipally  the  development  work. 

Q.  Are  the  parties  operating  them  shipping  ore  over  the  railroads? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  they  previously  to  the  shutting  down  of  the  smelters? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  receiving  rebates? — A.  No. 

Q.  Hail  they  been  offered  any  rebates? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  your  protest  against  the  practice  of  rebates  is  used  against  you 
in  an  invidious  way  in  the  shipment  of  ores? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bbll.)  I  understand  that  you  do  not  desire  the  best  of 
your  neighbor  in  the  use  of  this  public  institution? — ^A.  No.  I  will  take  an  equal 
chance  at  all  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Some  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  you  have  mentioned 
stated  before  this  commission  that  there  was  no  discrimination  in  freights  to  their 
knowledge? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Grant  of  the  Omaha  and  Grant  smelter  is  to-day  paying 
rebates  on  the  ores  that  are  shipped  to  his  smelters. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  refer  to  Mr.  Grant  who  is  at  the  head  of  this  smelter 
trust? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  other  Mr.  Grant  you  refer  to,  is  who?— A.  Bookkeeper  at  Victor,  Colo. 

Q.  And  what  relation  has  he  to  the  rebates? — A.  He  is  the  bookkeeper  at  the 
Independence  mine  and  knows  of  the  rebates,  I  presume,  not  only  from  railroads 
but  from  smelters  also. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else,  any  other  subject  you  care  to  speak  of  that  is  pertinent ' 
to  this  investigation? — A.  As  to  the  protection  of  men  in  the  mines,  I  have  had  some 
experience  wim  that. 

Q.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  you  on  any  subject  that  is  pertinent  to  this  investi- 
gation, and  that  is  certainly  so. — A.  Most  of  the  mines  in  the  Cripple  Creek  mining 
district  have  a  blanket-insurance  policy  usually  taken  out  in  some  English  or  German 
insurance  company,  and  every  man  pays  $1  per  month  and  that  dollar  is  deducted 
from  his  pay,  and  oftentimes  when  ne  is  killed — they  average,  perhaps,  1  a  day, 
in  one  manner  or  another  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district — ^the  insurance  company 
settles  with  the  widow  and  refunds  them  whatever  sum  they  can,  the  policy,  how- 
ever, granting  them  $5,000. 

Q.  You  say  the  insurance  company  settles  with  the  widow  and  refunds  her  what- 
ever sum  they  can? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  the  sum  for  which  the  deceased  was  insured 
was  refused  by  the  company? — A.  The  company  usually  makes  the  settlement  after 
it  has  had  a  suit  in  court. 

Q.  The  insurance  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  mining  company  make  the  connection  of  the  employee  with  the 
insurance  company  one  of  tlie  conditions  of  his  employment?  Do  the  men  have  the 
exercise  of  their  own  discretion  as  to  whether  they  will  insure  in  the  company? — A. 
No.  The  mining  company  takes  a  pohcy  and  then  takes  $1  a  month  from  the  wages 
of  the  employee. 

Q.  Then  it  is  obligatory  for  the  employee  to  be  connected  with  the  insurance  com- 
pany?— A;  Yes. 

Q.  If  he  has  any  employment? — ^A.  He  can  not  refuse;  the  dollar  is  deducted. 

Q.  And  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  pay  it? — A.  1  have  always  understood  it  in 
that  way.  Some  action  should  be  taken  by  some  one.  The  courts  are  somewhat 
slow. 

Q.  What  notice  do  the  employees  receive  as  to  these  rules? — A.  They  have  printed 
rules  and  r^ulations  posted  upon  the  walls  of  the  shaft  houses  in  conspicuous  places. 
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Q.  The  posting  of  these  notices  in  conspicuous  places  is  taken  to  mean  that  the  men 
who  apply  for  work  are  expected  to  take  into  consideration  the  conditions  of  these 
notices  r— A.  I  presume  that  is  what  they  are  posted  there  for. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  sanitary  and  personal  safety  laws? — A.  I  think 
the  sanitary  and  personal  safety  laws  need  enforcement. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  present  code  of  laws  sufficicent  in  that  respect? — A.  Yes;  if 
they  were  enforced. 

Q.  Mine-inspection  laws;  what  have  you  to  say  about  them? — A.  The  mine-inspec- 
tion laws  amount  to  nothing,  and  no  mine  is  inspected  until  after  an  accident,  and 
what  becomes  of  the  inspection  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  present  force  of  inspectors  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law? — A.  I  do  not.  I  don't  think  some  of  the  mine  operators  would 
comply  with  the  law  unless  compelled  to  do  so. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  penalty,  is  there? — A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  J  As  a  stockholder  and  director  of  the  Portland,  are  you  in 
favor  of  having  such  sanitary  and  personal-safety  arrangements  made  in  your  mines 
as  would  render  inspection  unnecessary? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  succeed  in  having  it  done? — A.  Partially. 

Q.  Do  you  meet  opposition  on  the  part  of  other  directors? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ana  it  was  not  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  inspection  unneces- 
sary?— A.  They  don't  like  to  incur  any  such  necessary  expense,  even  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.^  As  one  who  has  had  much  experience,  how  often  do  you 
believe  tnese  mines  shoulcl  be  insjxectcd? — A.  Onco  every  30  days. 

Q.  How  often  were  your  mines  iivspected  and  examined? — ^A.  After  we  ha<l  killed 
some  one. 

Q.  The  employer,  in  case  of  accident  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  miner,  is  freed 
from  liability  by  these  insurance  companies,  is  he? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  insurance  company  assuming  all  the  risk? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  means  of  providing  for  greater  safety,  making  the 
mining  inspection  department  of  the  State  more  efficient? — A.  The  rigia  enforcement 
of  our  present  laws. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  submit  to  the  commission  in  writing  any  supplementary  evi- 
dence or  documents  that  you  may  have  at  home  bearing  upon  the  question  of  trans- 
portation or  any  other  subject  we  have  dealt  with? — A.  I  have  not  them  fully 
enough,  so  that  I  don't  think  they  would  give  the  commission  much  more  enlighten- 
ment than  I  have  given  it  verbally. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  stated  that  when  the  railroad  came  to  pass  over 
the  Portland  grounds  in  building  its  line  it  did  not  even  resort  to  the  law  of  eminent 
domain,  but  took  forcible  possession? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  held  that  possession  until  it  buih  its  road? — A.  It  had  a  suit  in  court  and 
afterwards  compromised. 

Q.  In  its  suit  in  court  it  contended  that  it  was  necessary  because  it  was  a  public 
institution? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  upon  that  theory  it  went  over  your  ground? — A.  Yes;  that  would  be  the 
reason  the  court  would  permit  them  to  do  so. 

Q.  Because  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  public? — ^A.  Yes. 


Denver,  Colo.,  July  19^  1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  N.  P.  HILL, 

Smeller  operator  and  oil  refiner^  Denver^  Colo, 

The  suboommifision  on  mining  met  at  10  a.  m.,  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Chairman  Bell 
presiding.     Hon.  N.  P.  Hill,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  was  sworn  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Please  state  Vour  name,  residence,  and  business? — 
A.  My  name  is  Nathaniel  P.  Hill;  residence,  Denver,  Colo.;  my  business  is  the  man- 
agement of  several  companies  here — smelting  business,  oil  business,  newspaper,  and 
oil  lands. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaeed  in  mining,  smelting,  and  kindred  vocations? — 
A.  Well,  I  commenced  smelting  and  refining  in  1867 — thirty-two  years  ago. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  experience,  have  you  not,  in  studying  the  business?— A.  I 
went  abroad  for  a  part  of  2  winters — that  was  a  goo<l  while  ago;  it  was  in  1665  and 
1866 — ^to  investigate  the  conditions  of  the  business  in  Europe. 
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Q.  I  supi)Ofle  you  know  somethinfi;  about  mining  also? — A.  I  am  but  little  con- 
cerned in  mining;  practically  not  in  tne  business  at  all. 

Q.  How  does  the  business  of  smelting  and  reducing  ores,  as  to  efficiency  and 
methods,  compare  with  20  years  ago?— A.  There  have  been  great  improvements  in 
the  last  20  years.  Very  great  economies  have  been  effected.  Then  there  has  been 
a  cheapening  of  material.  When  we  first  erected  our  smelting  works  in  Blackhawk, 
we  paid  for  the  fire  bricks  that  went  into  the  construction  |1  apiece,  and  the  iron  that 
entered  into  the  construction  cost  23  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  How  was  labor  at  that  time;  was  it  higher  or  lower  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time? — A.  Fully  double  what  it  is  now;  more  than  that,  I  think. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  at  the  present  time  all  of  the  elements  that  enter 
into  the  smelting  and  refining  of  ores  have  been  greatly  reduced? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  the  mining  industry? — A.  Well,  it  has  enabled  the  smelter 
companies  to  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  ores  than  would  have  been  possible  a  few 
years  ago. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  has  greatly  increased  the  profit? — A.  Yes. 
f        Q.  Wliat  would  >[ou  say  as  to  the  mining  industry  now;  is  it  prosperous  or  other- 
^     wise? — A.  I  think  it  might  he  said  to  be  prosperous,  although  there  are  always  a 
large  number  of  mines  that  can  not  pay  the  actual  cost  of  working  them. 

Q.  Those  that  are  being  workeil  pay? — A.  Yes;  or  are  being  worked  with  the 
expectation  that  they  will  strike  better  ore. 

Q.  And  a  great  deal  of  money  expended  in  mining  is  lost  or  spent  on  property, 
where  it  is  never  realized? — A.  Yea,  that  is  true  in  very  many  cases. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  capital  expended  in  mining,  or  the  kindred  busi- 
ness of  smelting;  what  are  the  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  mining  and  smelting  as 
compared  with  banking,  real  estate,  railroading,  and  general  mercantile  business, 
speaidng  of  it  in  general  terms? — A.  Putting  those  matters  together  makes  it  some- 
what difficult  to  answer  your  question.  In  mining,  it  is  a  question  entirely  of  the 
mine — ^the  character  of  the  mine  and  the  richness  of  the  ore.  One  mine  will  make 
enormous  profits  selling  its  ore  at  the  same  price  at  which  another  mine  loses  money 
in  selling.  The  smelting  business  is,  of  course,  on  a  different  basis.  Where  it  is  in 
connection  with  mining  it  is  a  matter  of  fixing  a  price  which  shall  be  paid  for  the  ore. 

Q.  So  as  to  vield  a  reasonable  profit? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  smelting? — A.  Yes.  The  profit  in  the  smelting  business  for  several  years 
past,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  in  our  own  business  goes,  and  my  observation  o'  the 
others,  has  been  on  a  very  close  basis. 

Q.  The  competition  has  been  sharp? — A.  Yes,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ore  that 
has  been  handled  is  low-grade  ore,  on  which  a  price  has  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
inducing  the  miners  to  take  out  the  ore.  Now  for  a  number  of  years  we  have  been 
buying  ores  from  Aspen  at  a  price  that  really  leaves  us  no  margin  for  profits.  Not 
because  that  somewhere  else  they  desired  these  ores  at  the  same  or  a  nigher  price, 
but  because  the  miners  could  not  take  it  out  and  sell  it  for  any  less. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  induces  the  development  of  the  mines  also,  and  gives  you  abetter 
prospect  for  the  future? — A.  Yes,  if  the  ores  improve.  It  has  not  reen  the  policy  of 
the  smelters  to  put  a  price  on  ore  that  would  close  down  a  lai^  number  of  low-grade 
mines  in  the  State.  There  has  been  capacity  here  in  Colorado  for  a  number  of  years 
for  treating  more  ore  than  was  supplied. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  they  adopt  the  general  policy  of  encouraging  the  development  of 
the  mines? — A.  To  a  very  great  extent  I  think  that  policy  has  been  maintained  in 
this  State. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  general  success  in  the  mining  industry  in  this 
State,  where  the  men  use  good  judgment  and  are  experienced  in  mining? — A.  Well  I 
think  the  chances  for  carrying  on  a  profitable  business  are  as  good  in  that  line  as 
in  any  other. 

Q.  It  compares  favorably  with  other  lines  of  business? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  it  is  not  a  mere  gamble? — A.  No. 

Q,  Have  you  had  any  restrictive  legislation  on  capital  employed  in  mining  that  has 
had  a  tendency  to  retard  the  development  of  mines,  either  congressional  or  by  the 
State  legislature? — ^A.  Not  so  far  as  I  Know.  The  8-hour  law  is  not  now  any  discrim- 
ination, I  suppose,  as  it  has  l)een  declared  unconstitutional. 

Q.  I  believe  you  ojHjrate  the  Argo  smelter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  operating  under  the  8-hour  workday  in  some  of  your  depart^ 
ments? — A.  Yes,  since  the  law  went  into  effect. 

Q.  You  complied  with  the  law  so  long  as  it  was  in  force?— A.  Strictly,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  nnd  that  the  8-hour  law  serves  the  purposes  of  the  smelters? — A.  We 
have  been  working,  since  the  law  went  into  effect,  on  a  temporary  arrangement. 
We  submitted  the  question  to  our  employees  as  to  whether  they  would  prefer  to 
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keep  the  works  running  and  be  paid  proportionately  to  the  hours  they  worked 
during  the  pendency  of  the  Question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  law,  or  whether  they 
would  prefer  to  have  the  worts  closed;  and  I  believe,  with  one  exception,  the  men 
preferred  to  go  on.  It  was  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  law  waa  sustained  w;e 
would  make  some  fair  and  reasonable  arrangement  with  our  men,  but  that  this 
should  only  be  temporary.  My  belief  is  that  the  men  at  Argo  would  prefer  to  work 
the  same  hours  they  did  before  and  at  the  same  wages,  rather  than  r^uce  the  time 
with  any  reduction  of  wages. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from  furnace  men,  roasters,  or  feeders,  as  to  the 
long  hours;  I  believe  they  work  12  hours,  don't  they? — A.  We  have  a  class  of  men 
that  work  12  hours,  but  it  should  be  said  that  the  12-hour  men  don't  work  at  actual 
labor  12  hours.  The  nature  of  their  occupation  is  such  that  they  perform  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  and  then  have  quite  a  penod  of  rest.  They  rest  between  operations, 
in  other  words.  My  belief  is  that  our  12-hour  men  don't  actually  labor  for  more 
than  6  hours,  and  they  never  leave  the  works  tired  or  exhausted;  they  are  always 
fresh.  They  never  undertake  to  perform  more  labor  than  they  can  do  without  injury 
or  discomfort.  I  can  mention  an  instance  of  a  man  who  worked  with  us  for  about  20 
years  on  the  12-hour  shift,  working  altematelv  every  other  month  at  night  and  every 
other  month  in  the  daytime,  and  losing  less  than  1  day  per  year  on  an  average  for  20 
years.  He  was  known  as  a  skimmer,  and  if  there  is  any  unhealthy  place  about  our 
establishment  it  would  be  that,  more  than  any  other.  If  there  are  any  fumes,  that 
is  where  they  would  be.*  Now,  he  left  the  establishment  on  account  of  age,  but  hav- 
ing accumulated  about  $25,000  he  felt  that  he  could  live  the  rest  of  his  life  without 
labor,  and  he  left  the  establishment  a  good,  healthy,  strong  man. 

Q.  Could  you  approximate  about  the  average  number  of  days  per  month  that  your 
roasters,  feeders,  and  fumacemen  put  in  during  the  year?— A.  tactically  every  day. 
The  amount  of  time  any  of  them  lose  is  so  smtul  as  to  be  entirely  unworthy  of  notice 
You  are  aware  that  we  don't  use  lead  ores. 

Q.  There  is  no  lead  in  your  plant? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  have  copper? — A.  Our  plan  is  to  concentrate  the  value  of  the  ore,  gold 
and  silver,  into  copper,  and  not  as  the  other  smelters  do,  into  lead. 

Q.  Is  the  use  of  copper  less  detrimental  to  health  than  the  use  of  lead  because  of  the 
fumes? — A.  There  is  no  injurious  effect  from  working  in  copper  works.  There  are 
not  what  you  could  call  unhealthy  fumes.  I  could  easily  say  that  the  men  who  have 
been  employed  at  Argo  are  as  healthy  as  men  employed  in  any  other  capacity — ^that 
is,  I  mean  to  say,  we  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have  sick  men.  They  work  constantly 
and  are  always  well. 

Q.  I  take  it  from  your  furnaces  running  constantly  and  your  furnace  men,  roasters, 
and  feeders  having  to  be  present  all  the  time,  that  your  work  there  would  have  to  be 
in  12-hour  shifts  or  8-hour  shifts,  one  of  the  two? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  could  not  make  a  10-hour  shift? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  understanding  that  your  men  have  never  made  any  particular 
clamor  for  the  shorter  shift? — A.  We  never  have  had  a  strike  since  we  have  been  in 
the  business,  and  I  am  sure  that  for  20  years  we  have  never  had  a  complaint  of  any 
kind  from  the  employees  either  as  to  wages  or  the  hours  of  work  or  anything  else. 
The  truth  is,  a  large  proportion  of  the  employees  in  the  works  are  looking  forward 
to  promotion.  They  want  the  advantage  of  the  higher  priced  shifts,  the  higher  priced 
labor,  and  we  make  it  a  rule  of  always  advancing  the  men  we  have  to  a  higher  priced 
position  in  preference  to  taking  in  outsiders.  There  is  hardly  a  10-hour  man  in  the 
establishment  who  is  not  hoping  that  he  can  get  on  the  12-hour  shift,  simply  because 
the  pay  is  better. 

Q.  Then  you  pay  proportionately  to  the  length  of  hours? — A.  Well,  of  course  we 
do,  practically.  We  pay  for  long  hours  and  for  skill.  Most  of  our  12-hour  men  are 
what  you  would  call  skilled  laborers,  and  they  get  more  in  proportion  than  would 
be  paid  to  an  unskilled  laborer. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  stating  your  wa^  scale  for  the  12-hour  men? — 
A.  Well,  we  had  no  men  before  the  8-hour  law  went  into  effect  who  got  less  than 
$1.75  per  day,  and  that  was  for  what  is  called  common  labor.  From  that  up  we  had 
almost  every  price;  from  $1.75  per  day  to  $4.50  per  day;  there  were  men  getting 
$2.75,  $3,  $3.25,  $3.50,  etc.,  up  to  $4.50. 

Q.  Were  thev  classified? — A.  Yes;  into  certain  lines  of  w^ork. 

Q.  Certain  classes  of  work  got  $4.50,  $3.50,  etc? — A.  Yes;  classified  in  that  way, 
based  largely  on  the  amount  of  skill  that  was  required  to  do  the  work. 

Q.  When  you  changed  to  the  8-hour  system  what  was  the  reduction? — A.  As  I 
have  stat^,  we  asked  the  men  if  they  wished  to  work  on  the  8-hour  system  and  be 
paid  proportionately  to  the  time,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  to  continue  only 
until  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  law  was'settled. 
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Q.  Did  you  estimate  an  exact  proportion  of  wages? — ^A.  Yes;  very  nearly.     We 
had  to  modify  it  a  little,  but  practically  the  exact  proportion. 
Q.  Where  there  was  a  modification  was  there  a  rise  or  fall? — A.  Rise. 
Q.  Have  you  any  means  by  which  you  could  give  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 

Froportion  of  labor  and  capital  employed  in  the  mining  and  smelting  industry? — A. 
don*t  know  exactly  what  the  question  means. 

Q.  I  would  imagine,  according  to  the  plan  of  in<iuiry,  the  proportion  of  capital  to 
the  value  of  the  wage  paid? — A.  We  employ  now  in  our  works — of  course  our  busi- 
ness is  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  it  was  at  one  time,  and  we  don*t  pay  as  large  a  price 
as  we  did  a  few  years  ago,  but  we  are  now  employing  in  the  business  of  the  company 
about  $1,000,000.  Our  nominal  capital  is  $750,000  now,  but  we  use  more  than  that. 
We  actually  employ  about  a  million  dollars.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  draw  a  com- 
parison between  the  capital  employed  and  the  labor  employed. 

Q.  Yours  is  an  incorporated  company  is  it  not? — ^A.   Yes. 

Q.  I  would  understand  from  that  that  your  capital  employed  and  in  actual  use  is 
more  than  the  capitalization  of  your  plant,  really? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  have  nothing  known  m  common  parlance  as  watered  stock? — ^A.  Not 
to  the  extent  of  a  dollar;  no. 

Q.  You  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  class  of  stock  designated  as  watereci  stock, 
are  you  not? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  vour  judgment  as  to  the  pubhc  policy  of  permitting  an  over  capitaliza- 
tion of  an  artificial  person  or  corporation  created  by  statute,  or  the  so-called  watered 
stock  in  companies  generally? — A.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  question  has  more  to 
do  with  the  stock-dealing  part  of  it — with  the  sale  of  stock — ^than  with  the  question  of 
production.  I  have  beam  it  said  that  if  a  company  waters  its  stock  and  makes  the 
capital  very  much  larger  than  the  actual  capital,  the  people  have  to  pay  interest  on  that 
watered  stock.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  humbug  about  that.  We  will  take,  for  instance, 
some  of  our  local  companies  here  in  Denver.  There  is  the  Tramway  Company;  I 
don't  know  to  what  extent  it  may  have  issued  stock  beyond  the  amount  paid  for  it 
at  full  par  value;  but  it  does  not  concern  the  people  here  very  much  whether  they 
issue  a  large  amount  or  a  small  amount.  They  are  limited  to  a  5-cent  fare,  they  are 
very  liberal  in  giving  transfers,  and  are  maintaining  an  excellent  service,  and  there 
is  no  question,  no  disposition  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  company,  so  far  as  anybody 
knows,  to  change  any  of  these  matters.  They  certainlv  can  not  raise  the  fare.  '  Now, 
what  difference  it  makes  to  the  man  who  rides  in  the  car  and  pays  his  fare  as  to 
whether  the  nominal  stock  is  a  million  or  ten  million,  I  don't  see. 

Q.  Suppose  we  take  a  corporation,  a  transportation  company,  that  issues  stock  to 
an  extent  of  3  or  4  times  the  actual  cost  of  building  and  construction;  are  they 
not  liable,  after  issuing  that  stock,  to  endeavor  to  fix  a  rate  to  make  it  pay  a 
dividend  on  the  entire  stock? — A.  I  think  so;  yes.  I  think  the  tendency  would  be 
to  lead  the  management  of  the  company  to  make  greater  efforts  to  increase  the 
income  for  the  purpose  of  paying  dividends  on  the  watered  stock.  I  think  that 
would  be  the  general  effect  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  that  you  could  make  to  the  commission  as  to  legislation 
that  would  l)e  desirable  to  limit  the  power  of  overcapitalization? — A.  I  don't  know 
that  I  have.  It  would  be  very  diflBcult,  I  think,  to  l^slate  in  such  a  way  as  to  pi'e- 
vent  it.  I  always  used  to  think  it  was  a  matter  that  would  regulate  itself;  that  com- 
petition in  business  would  regulate  the  practice  and  adjust  it  to  what  was  fair  and 
reasonable. 

Q.  We  have  in  this  State  some  short  lines  of  railroad  on  which  it  is  alleged  that 
the  capitalization  is  3  or  4  times  the  actual  cost  of  construction,  and  where  there  are 
no  competing  lines  would  not  the  public  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  company  up  to 
the  time  that  competition  might  come  in,  if  ever?  For  instance,  take  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Southern;  there  is  a  road  from  Ridgway  to  Duiango, 
without  any  competition  and  with  probably  the  highest  rate  in  the  State? — A.  Well, 
the  people  are  subject  to  that  rate,  whether  the  capitalization  is  too  large  or  not; 
whether  the  capitalization  is  excessive  or  not.  They  have  the  power  to  impose  such 
rates  as  they  may  think  for  the  best  interest  of  the  company  in  any  case  where  there 
is  no  competition. 

Q.  Well,  after  they  have  put  the  stock  on  the  market,  issued  at  about  4  times 
the  cost  of  the  line,  would  not  the  stockholders  in  all  probabilit  v  insist  upon  a  higher 
rate  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  reasonable  dividend  on  the  entire  amount  of 
stock  issued;  would  that  not  be  an  incentive? — ^A.  As  I  have  said  before  I  thmk  the 
tendency  would  be  decidedly  in  that  direction — ^that  is,  that  there  would  be  a  pres- 
sure upon  the  management  of  the  company  to  make  the  earnings  larger  on  account 
of  the  desirability  of  paying  dividends  on  the  stock,  watered  or  un watered. 

Q.  Now,  passing  to  question  47,  is  there  any  discrimination  in  your  State  that  you 
are  aware  ot  in  the  way  of  excessive  taxation  of  the  mining  industry,  or  in  favor  of 
it? — A,  I  think  not 
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Q.  The  mining  industry  and  the  smelting  industry  are  reasonably  satisfied  with 
their  tax  laws? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  suggestions  for  any  change  in  them? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  discrimination  in  freight  rates  affecting  the  mining  or 
smelting  industry  by  railroad  companies? — A.  If  there  are  discriminations  made  it  is 
naturally  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain.  If  a  railroad 
company  makes  a  discriminating  rate,  both  the  company  and  the  party  who  receives 
the  benefit  of  it  will  be  very  careful  not  to  have  it  known.  However,  while  I  have 
many  times  had  suspicions  that  there  were  discriminations  made — very  unfair  and 
unreasonable  discriminations  made — it  is  very  seldom  that  I  have  ever  had  an^  posi- 
tive proof  of  it.  We  have  never  asked  to  have  any  discriminations  made  in  our 
favor  in  the  smelting  business.  We  have  often  asked  for  reduced  rates  on  low-grade 
ores,  but  have  never  asked  to  have  these  reduced  rates  made  exclusively  to  us. 

Q.  Your  desire  for  a  reduced  rate  on  low-grade  ores  would  apply  to  that  grade  of 
ores  by  whoever  they  miglit  be  purchased  or  produced? — A.  Apply  to  everyone.  It 
would  be  for  no  special  person  or  locality.  We  have  in  a  good  manv  instances  had 
our  request  granted  by  showing  the  railroad  company  that  the  freignt  chai^ges  were 
so  high  on  the  low-grade  ores  that  they  could  not  be  shipped;  and,  as  I  say,  while 
in  a  great  many  instonces  reductions  have  been  granted,  we  nave  no  reason  to  beUeve 
that  they  were  not  open  to  everybody. 

Q.  You  would  regard  that  as  legitimate  and  beneficial? — A.  Perfectly  so. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  di^riminations  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  against 
localities  in  your  State,  or  agamst  any  particular  industries? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  I 
have. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  railroad  discrimination  ? — ^A.  No;  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  You  believe  that  a  public  institution  like  a  railroad  should  allow  its  benefits  to 
bear  equally  upon  all  citizens? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  closing  of  mines  in  the  State  recently;  if  so,  were  they 
closed  by  reason  of  natural  or  artificial  causes? — A.  I  know  in  a  general  way  only 
that  since  a  number  of  the  smelters  in  the  State  have  shut  down  a  good  many  mines 
have  also  closed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  of  the  closing  of  the  smelters  ? — ^A.  Only  so  far  as  it  is 
generally  known  by  the  public. 

Q.  Caused  by  the  8-hour  law  ? — ^Yes;  entirely  by  the  8-hour  law. 

Q.  Did  the  same  cause  not  operate  on  your  works  the  same  as  on  those  that  closed  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  have  stated  already  just  wnat  position  the  company  took  with  its  men 
and  what  the  men  decided  to  do. 

Q.  Are  your  men  organized  into  what  is  known  as  the  Smeltermen's  Union  ? — A. 
We  have  never  placed  any  restrictions  upon  our  men  in  that  way,  and  have  made  it 
a  rule  never  to  inquire  when  a  man  was  seeking  work  whether  he  was  a  union  man 
or  nonunion  man. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  objection  to  the  unions  of  labor? — ^A.  No;  in  fact  I  am  a  ^ 
full  beUever  in  the  necessity  of  labor  oivanizations. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  by  virtue  of  organizing  they  can  benefit  their  social  and 
intellectual  condition? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are  compelled  to  organize.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  employers  of  labor  when  anything  occurs  to 
reduce  the  profits — to  make  busmess  less  profitable — to  take  it  out  oi  the  laborers. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  they  are  justifiable  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  organize  that 
they  may  get  a  reasonable  share  of  the  profits  of  their  production  ? — A.  Well,  I  think 
their  welmre  requires  them  to  organize. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  benefits  of  concentration  and  consolidation 
of  capital,  and  the  effect  on  prices  and  wages  and  on  smaller  enterprises  and  on  pro- 
duction ? — A.  W^ell,  the  general  effect  is  l»d. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  in  the  unreasonable  consolidation  of  capital  in  any  one  enter- 
prise ? — A.  That  is  necessary  to  get  the  best  results.  But  I  consider  the  proposition 
of  allowing  a  few  men  to  control  some  vast  industry  in  this  country  as  extremely 
dangerous  to  the  ^neral  welfare  of  the  people. 

Q.  You  recognize  the  human  nature  that  permeates  us  all;  that  where  a  great 
power  is  lodged  in  a  few  individuals  it  is  apt  to  be  ultimately  abused? — A.  It  will 
work  out  a  great  injury. 

Q.  What  effect,  m  your  judgment,  does  it  have  on  the  profits  of  those  consol- 
idated?— ^A.  Well,  back  of  all  other  motives  there  is  one  leaaing  motive,  and  that  is 
an  increase  of  profits. 

Q.  That  necessarily  destroys  the  general  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  that 
industry? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  the  consumer  generally? — ^A.  My  belief  is  that  the  effect 
would  be  to  raise  prices. 
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Q.  How  about  the  wages  to  those  employed  by  the  industry  thus  monopolized? — 
A.  Well,  I  have  often  seen  it  Btated  by  advocates  of  this  consolidation  scheme  that 
it  would  increase  wages.  My  own  conviction  is  that  it  would  have  the  other  effect, 
and  that  it  would  lower  wafi^;  it  would  have  the  opposite  effect. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  the  smaller  enterprises  attempting  to  carry  on  the  same 
industry;  what  has  been  the  history  of  the  effect  on  them? — A.  I  think  the  effect 
would  be  to  crush  out  the  smaller  enterprises. 

Q.  And  destroy  competition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  would  it  affect  the  question  of  congesting  the  population  in  great  cities  or 
great  centers  of  production?  Do  you  think  it  would  Ih^  liable  to  congest  the  laboring 
people  in  the  great  centers? — A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  And  would  necessarily  lessen  the  population  throughout  the  country  districts? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  masses  of  the  people? — A.  ^It  is 
injurious. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remedy  that  you  could  suggest  to  the  commission  for  the  legal 
regulation  oi  trusts  and  combined? — A.  I  think  I  am  not  prepared  off-hand  to  suggest 
any  remedy.  That  is  a  very  broad  question,  and  to  provide  a  suitable  remecfy  is 
attended  with  a  great  many  difficulties.  You  mi^ht,  to  a  great  extent,  prevent  the 
formation  of  what  is  known  as  a  trust  or  combination,  but  you  can  not  prevent  acorn- 
p»any  from  buying  up  all  the  plants  and  establishments  that  are  engaged  in  that  par- 
ticular business  that  the  company  may  propose  going  into.  I  mention  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  that,  what  is  known  as  the  Smelter  Trust  in  this  State.  The  company, 
organized  in  New  York,  has  purchased  nearly  all  the  smelter  plants  in  the  State.  I 
don't  suppose  there  is  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  about  it.  They  simply  pur- 
chased tne  works.  I  would  have  power,  as  manager  of  a  smelting  company  here,  to 
buy  the  business  and  plant  of  my  neighbor,  and  if  I  could  buy  one  plant  I  could  buy 
them  all. 

Q.  Which  would  necessarily  control  the  industry? — A.  That  would  control  the 
industry.  But  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  regulate  anything  of  that  kind  by 
law  I  have  never  been  able  to  say. 

Q.  Yet  it  does  place  a  dangerous  power  in  the  hands  of  the  consolidation? — A.  I 
think  it  is  not  at  all  for  the  public  good. 

Q.  For  instance,  take  the  Durango  smelter  that  is  in  the  trust.  With  the  present 
capacity  in  the  State,  it  could  l)e  shut  down  and  all  the  ore  goin^  to  that  smelter  from 
Silverton  and  other  adjacent  points  could  be  shipped  to  Leadville,  Pueblo,  Denver, 
Omaha,  or  Salt  Lake  (Sty,  to  some  of  the  consolidated  plants  in  those  plac4»,  without 
materially  injuring  the  combination,  and  yet  it  would  shut  down  the  industry  entirely 
in  that  locality? — A.  Yes,  I  c«n  not  see  why  that  could  not  be  done. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  custom  of  your  employees  to  try  to  build  homes  for  themselves 
around  your  plant? — A.  Yes,  a  good  many  of  them  have  done  that  and  we  have 
always  encouraged  it. 

They  really  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  your  institution,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  its  success  is  their  success  and  its  failure  is  their  failure? — A.  Yes;  and  in 
the  employment  of  men  we  have  always  given  the  preference  to  men  of  families. 

Q.  You  find  that  the  treatment  of  your  men  in  triat  humane  manner  has  a  tend- 
ency to  improve  their  general  social  condition,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Promote  the  builaing  of  homes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Making  them  a  permanent  part  of  your  institution? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  encourage  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  same  i)olicy  has  )x?en  adopted  at  Durango  and  that  plant  should  be 
shut  down,  men  who  have  built  their  homes  around  the  works  and  who  have 
attempted  to  make  themselves  a  part  of  the  institution  would  either  have  to  leave 
their  homes  or  quit  the  smelter  business  and  go  into  something  else — ^that  is,  if  the 
same  policy  had  been  adopted  there  as  has  been  adopted  by  your  plant? — ^A.  That  is 
making  a  rather  hypothetical  case. 

Q.  But  if  the  Durango  sinelter  could  be  shut  down  and  the  ore  shipped  to  the 
trust  smelters  here,  their  men  there  would  either  have  to  leave  their  homes  or  quit 
the  business,  would  they  not? — A.  That  would  be  the  effect;  yes. 

Q.  Would  not  that  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  building  of  homes,  where 
these  manufacturing  plants  are  located,  for  fear  that  they  would  not  be  permanent? 
Of  course  you  would  have  no  such  fear  in  a  place  like  Denver. — A.  That  would  be 
the  natural  effect  of  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  great  improvement  in  machinery;  what  general  effect  does 
improved  machinery  have  on  prices  of  the  product;  in  other  wonls,  does  the  smelter 
get  the  benefits  or  do  the  people  at  large  get  them? — A.  So  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  the  effect  of  reducing  the  cost  of  treatinjj  ores  by  having  more  available  meth- 
ods, or  by  improved  machinery,  is  all  really  given  to  the  miner. 
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Q.  Also,  I  suppose,  to  the  consumer  of  the  product,  like  lead? — A.  Undoubtedly. 
For  instance,  if  the  price  of  silver  should  advance  largely,  the  smelters  that  had  no 
connection  with  mines  would  ||;et  no  benefit  from  it  whatever.  In  buying  the  ores 
from  day  to  day  we  pay  according  to  the  price  of  silver  in  New  York  that  day,  and 
the  higher  price  of  silver  would  really  be  an  injury  to  the  smelters  by  reason  of  the 
increase  in  expense  and  by  requiring  more  capital  to  do  the  same  amount  of  busi- 
ness. If  silver  was  a  dollar  an  ounce  to-day  we  would  have  to  put  a  good  deal  more 
capital  into  the  business  in  order  to  handle  the  same  amount  of  ore  that  we  handle 
now. 

Q.  If  it  made  mining  more  prosperous,  I  suppose  the  smelters  would  feel  justified 
in  increasing  the  price  a  little  in  order  to  enjoy  that  prosperity? — A.  One  direct 
benefit  would  be  in  increasing  the  supplies  of  ores,  owing  to  tne  increased  amount  of 
ores  from  the  mines,  and  that  is  always  a  help  to  the  smelter,  and,  as  you  suggest,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  work  a  change  that  would  have  the  result  of  slightly  increas- 
ing the  treatment  charges  by  reason  of  the  larger  amount  of  capital  required  to  run 
the  business. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  detrimental  effect  on  labor  by  reason  of  the  improved 
machinery  in  mining  or  smelting? — ^A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  improved  machinery  benefits  the  laborer  or  injures 
him? — A.  1  think  in  the  long  run  it  benefits  the  class. 

Q.  The  cheaper  the  production  the  greater  the  production? — A.  Yes;  benefits  all 

Q.  Is  there  any  overproduction  of  lead,  copper,  zinc,  gold,  or  silver  in  Colorado, 
in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  world,  or  is  it  all  consumSi? — ^A.  The  answer  to  that 
question  must  be  based  upon  the  condition  of  the  market.  The  prices  at  which 
ttiese  metals  that  you  have  mentioned  are  sold,  shows  that  there  is  not  now  an  over- 
production; that  the  demand  is  fully  equal  to  the  supply. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  surplus? — ^A.  There  is  no  surplus. 

Q.  No  overproduction  in  the  mining  industry  anywhere? — A.  No,  sir.  A  few 
years  ago  the  lai^ge  copper  producers  of  this  country  were  forced  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments to  limit  their  production.  In  other  words,,  they  had  the  capacity  and  ability 
to  produce  a  great  deal  more  copper  than  the  world  would  take,  but  for  several  years 
now  every  copper  producer  is  producinjj  all  that  he  can;  there  is  no  overproduction. 
There  has  been  a  demand  so  great  that  it  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  supply  for  some 
time,  and  of  course  the  increase  in  the  price  of  copper  must  have  haa  the  effect  of 
very  lar^gely  increasing  the  production.  Copper  would  have  gone  to  a  great  deal 
lower  price  if  there  had  not  been  a  restriction  placed  upon  the  production  by  the 
agreement  between  the  owners  of  the  mines. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  being  interested  in  the  oil  business;  where  are  you  operating? — 
A.  Florence. 

Q.  How  is  the  oil  industry  there? — A.  Well,  the  question  of  prosperity  in  the  oil 
business  in  this  State  depends  entirely  upon  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  oil.  Of  course 
the  old  wells  around  Florence  are  constantly  falling  off  in  their  production,  and  it  is 
a  Question  entirely  of  how  much  it  costs  to  find  new  wells  to  take  the  place  of  the 
ola  ones.  And  again  it  is  a  question  of  the  number  of  holes  you  have  to  drill  in  the 
property  that  you  have.  In  Florence  we  eo  half  a  mile.  We  never  stop  drillmg  a 
hole  until  we  have  gone  2,500  feet,  and  tne  heavy  drawback  to  the  oil  business  is 
that  we  drill  so  many  of  these  holes  that  don't  proauce  any  oil.  There  is  nothing  at 
the  surface  which  indicates  where  the  oil  will  be;  and  for  the  last  year  about  all  tlie 
profits  in  the  business  have  l)een  consumed  by  drilling  holes. 

Q.  How  does  the  quality  of  the  oil  compare  with  other  oil? — A.  If  you  speak  of 
the  illuminating-— our  principal  business  is  making  illuminating  oil.  It  is  a  little 
field,  although  Florence  supplies  quit«  a  large  territory;  it  supplies  the  whole  of 
Wyoming,  (S)lorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Montana.  The  entire  supply 
for  that  territory  has  come  from  Florence.  And  I  think  the  quality  of  the  oil  is 
fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best  oil  that  is  produced  in  the  East. 

Q.  Why  is  the  supply  limited  to  these  States  that  you  have  mentioned? — A.  When 
I  entered  upon  this  business  I  found  a  number  of  small  (X)mpanies  engaged  in  drill- 
ing for  oil  and  in  producing  oil  and  refining  it.  Their  strength  was  very  much  scat- 
tered and  they  lacked  resources,  and  I  proposed  to  a  number  of  these  companies  that 
they  become  members  of  this  United  Oil  Company.  I  found  at  that  time  after  this 
organization  was  made  that  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  which  was  practically 
controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  was  here  in  the  field  as  distributers  of  oil. 
They  were  selling  over  the  whole  of  this  territory  that  I  have  named  eastern  oil. 
They  had  an  extensive  plant,  consisting  of  storage  tanks,  tank  cars,  and  everything 
of  that  kind,  which  it  would  have  cost  us  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  dupli- 
cate, and  the  duplication  of  them  would  mean  also  this:  If  we  had  gone  into  the 
business  of  selling  our  own  oil  it  would  have  been  entering  into  a  destructive  compe- 
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tition  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  so  I  concluded  that  we  could  do  a  great 
deal  more  businees  in  proportion  by  selling  our  product  to  the  Continental  Oil  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  Then  you  sell  your  product  to  the  Continental  Oil  Company  and  they  distribute 
it  through  the  territory  tnat  you  mention? — A.  They  distribute  It. 

Q.  And  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  distributes  it  through  this  field  that  you  spoke  of? — A.  They  purchase  all 
of  our  oil.  We  concluded  that  the  best  thing  we  coula  do  was  to  sell  it  to  tne  Standard 
Oil  Company,  or  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  which  is  controUed  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  enter  "the  field? — A.  I  have  forgotten  what  year;  it  must 
have  been  5  or  6  years  ago. 

Q.  You  did  not  enter  the  field  before  1879,  did  you? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  There  was  a  great  cut  in  oil  in  this  State  in  1879;  I  think  it  fell  from  55  cents  a 
gallon  to  10  cents  a  gallon  in  Leadville;  do  you  know  what  caused  that  cut? — A.  1 
don't  remember;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  the  Continental  Oil  Company  ever  make  a  great  cut  in  the  price  of  oil 
before  you  made  your  arrangements  to  sell  them  your  whole  product? — A.  Well,  I  am 
not  familiar  enough  with  the  history  of  the  oil  business  to  tell  you. 

Q.  You  don't  Imow  what  caused  the  ne^tiations  with  the  outside  company — ^the 
Continental  Oil  Company?  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  cut  the  price  of  oil  at 
the  time  you  made  the  arrangements  to  sell  your  whole  product  to  the  Continental 
Oil  Company? — A.  Had  cut  the  price  of  oil  in  this  field? 

Q.  To  the  consumers,  yes,  before  you  made  the  arrangement,  as  an  inducement  to 
make  the  arrangement,  and  to  compel  the  Florence  producer  to  put  his  oil  on  the 
market  at  5  cents  per  gallon  in  order  to  sell  it  at  all?  Was  that  cut  to  5  cent**  a  gallon 
before  or  after  you  entered  the  field? — A.  That  must  have  been  before.  We  have 
never  sold  oil  so  cheaply  as  that  except  for  a  short  time. 

Q.  You  are  not  familiar  with  that  part  of  the  history  of  the  oil  fields? — A.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  anything  that  took  place  before  the  organization  of  the  United  Oil 
Company,  of  which  I  am  president. 

Q.  You  know  something  about  the  power  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company? — A.  I  do; 
yes. 

Q.  You  know  something  of  its  history  where  it  has  gone  into  fields  where  inde- 
pendent companies  were  operating  and  cut  the  price  of  oil  to  less  than  the  ac^tual  cost 
of  production;  have  vou  not  read  of  that? — A.  I  have  read  a  great  deal  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  only  know,  though,  what  I  have  read  in  the  books  and  newspapers.  I  was 
thinking  of  whether  the  question  you  propose  refers  to  the  time  when  there  was  a 
company  in  existence  called  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  was  after  we  were  organized. 

Q.  But  you  don't  remember  the  sharp  conipetition  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  there 
was  a  large  reduction  in  the  price  for  a  time.  We  were  of  course  interested  in  find- 
ing a  market  for  our  oil,  but  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  go  into  an  independent 
competition  with  the  others  in  selling  oil,  so  we  were  selling  it  to  the  Continental  Oil 
Company.  We  were  interested,  of  course,  in  preperving  this  territory  for  our  oil,  so 
that  when  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  entered  the  field  and  put  the  price  down 
to  undertake  to  take  that  field  from  us,  we  ha<^l  to  meet  the  competition  they  made,  in 
supplying  oil  to  the  Continental  Oil  Company.  The  United  Oil  Company  was  inter- 
ested in  protecting  this  territory,  and  we  cut  the  price  in  order  that  the  other  com- 
pany might  not  come  in  and  take  that  business  away  from  us,  and  thus  destroy  our 
property. 

•  Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  any  advantage  over  the 
independent  companies  in  the  reductions  made  at  that  time? — A.  I  really  don't  know. 
I  have  heard  stated  it  had,  and  again  I  have  heard  it  denied.  I  would  be  unable  to 
state  from  any  knowledge  I  have  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  I  know  they  have  very 
great  power  over  the  railrotuls,  growing  out  of  the  immensity  of  their  business. 

Q.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  dangers  of  the  monopolization  of  a  great  business  like 
that? — A.  Inevitably;  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  smelters  of  the  State,  so  far  as  you 
know? — A.  I  have  stated,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  Argo,  to  the  works  I  am  concerned 
in,  that  there  is  no  healthier  occupation  anywhere.  There  is  this  difference  between 
our  business  and  the  business  of  the  other  smelters,  that  the  others  deal  with  lead 
ores;  they  concentrate  the  value  of  the  ores  into  lead  and  we  concentrate  ours  into 
copper.  They  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  lead  in  their  charge  for  the  furnaces. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  concentrate  the  valuable  productions  of  the  ore  into  copper 
and  then  separate  the  gold  and  silver  from  the  copper.  We  do  not  require  any  lead. 
It  is  disadvantageous  to  us,  and  we  don't  want  it.     Now  as  to  the  other  smelters — 
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as  to  what  extent  the  men  are  injured  by  what  is  known  as  lead  fumes — I  don't 
know.  Formerly  it  was  very  serious,  but  I  am  led  to  believe  that  with  the  improve- 
ments they  have  made  and  tne  systems  of  ventilation  they  have  adopted  by  bmlding 
tall  chimneys  and  various  other  means,  that  it  is  nearly  or  entirely  done  away  with. 

Q.  Woula  you  say,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  the  smelters  make  every  reasonable 
endeavor  to  improve  the  sanitray  condition? — ^A.  Yes,  I  am  sure  they  have.  And  I 
can  not  say  that  there  is  any  injury  resulting  from  working  around  these  lead  works 
at  all.  I  know  quite  a  number  of  years  a^,  when  I  first' knew  something  about  the 
business,  it  was  very  injurious;  but  I  thmk  the  best  effects  have  been  materially 
overcome. 

Q.  What  is  the  nationality  of  your  employees,  as  a  general  thing? — ^A.  They  are 

Suite  largelv  of  foreign  birth.    I  should  say  that  probably  we  have  more  Swedes 
lan  any  other  nationality.    But  we  have  men  there  from  nearly  all  countries. 

Q.  Do  the  Swedes  usually  speak  English? — A.  Most  of  them.  We  have  quite  a 
number  of  Swedes  who  do  not  speak  English.  We  have  rather  adopted  the  rule, 
since  I  entered  upon  the  business,  and  that  was  32  years  ago,  to  not  employ  too  many 
of  any  one  class  of  laborers,  avoiding  anything  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  lead  to 
clannishness. 

Q.  You  have  not  imported  any  labor? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Never  found  it  necessary  or  desirable? — ^A.  Now,  I  must  correct  that  answer. 
When  I  first  went  into  the  renning  business,  we  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  men  from  abroad,  and  2  or  3  men  were  sent  out  from  Swansea.  This  was 
many  years  ago,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  necessity,  but  in  a  short  time  we  found 
we  could  piclc  up  men  here  and  educate  them  to  do  a  great  deaf  better,  and  so  we  let 
the  foreigners  go.    Since  that  time  we  have  not  impoited  any. 

Q.  You  have  not  found  it  difficult  at  all  to  educate  the  native  laborer  to  do  the 
work? — A.  No,  and  we  very  much  prefer  to  do  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  colored  labor? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  any  schoolhouses  in  the  vicinity  of  your  works? — ^A.  We  have  a  fine 
schoolhouse  right  close  to  the  works,  in  fact,  immediately  adjoining  the  works;  high 
school  and  lower  grades;  and  within  our  district,  including  the  town  of  Globeville, 
there  are  several  very  nice  schoolhouses.  The  children  of  that  section  are  very  well 
provided  for,  indeed. 

Q.  Do  the  children  of  your  employees  attend  the  schoob? — A.  Pretty  much  with- 
out exception. 

Q.  Your  company  encourages  the  education  of  the  children  of  your  employees? — 
A.  Yes. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  question  of  the  8-hour  law  and  as  to  how  far  we  can 
make  it  advantageous.  Of  course  it  does,  to  a  certain  extent,  annihilate  value — if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  use  that  expression ;  it  annihilates  values  in  that  kind  of  property 
that  is  in  labor  itself,  the  property  of  labor  itself,  by  not  allowing  a  man  to  work, 
even  if  he  is  able  to  work  longer  and  desires  to  work  longer.  Some  one  must  stand 
this  loss.  I  hold  to  the  theory  that  you  can  not  get  good  results  from  employipg 
men  unless  they  are  well  paid;  they  must  have  the  means  of  supporting  their  mmilies 
comfortably.  That  is  a  tiling  that  I  lay  down  as  a  principle,  and  if  I  could  fill  our 
establishment  up  to-day  with  a  great  deal  cheaper  labor  I  would  not  do  it,  and  I 
would  not  think  it  was  advantageous  to  do  it,  looking  at  it  purely  and  simply  as  a 
business  propositon.  I  would  much  rather  have  a  class  of  men  who  are  intelligent 
and  keep  that  class  of  men,  and  only  that  class  of  men,  who  must  be  well  paid  and 
who  keep  their  families  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Now,  if  we  are  forced  to  pay 
for  8  hours  in  order  to  support  the  men  and  their  families,  a  sufficient  amount  to  per- 
mit them  to  do  so,  and  the  same  amount  that  we  have  heretofore  paid  for  12  hours, 
of  course  that  makes  a  very  great  difference  in  the  results  of  a  yeaPs  business  in  the 
smelter,  and  the  difference  must  be  made  up  in  some  way^  and  if  it  can  not  be  made 
up  in  any  other  way  it  will  have  to  be  made  up  in  increasing  the  chai^ges  for  treating 
ores.  That  is  what  would  come  about  if  we  live  up  to  strict  conformity  with  the  law. 
1  suppose  that  was  understood  when  the  law  was  enacted — that  we  would  have  to  raise 
what  we  call  the  working  charge  for  treating  ores. 

Q.  Suppose  that  you  paid  them  practically  a  proportionate  amount  or  paid  them 
by  the  hour,  then  how  would  it  affect  your'works  to  adopt  the  8-hour  system? — A. 
It  would  seem  to  me  to  have  no  effect.  If  our  men  at  12  hours  had  been  tired  out, 
if  they  had  left  their  occupation  thoroughly  exhausted,  it  would  be  economy 
for  us  to  have  the  8-hour  system;  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  our  men  have  not 
been  overworked.  There  is  not  a  man  around  the  works,  so  far  as  I  know,  who 
was  not  just  as  willing  to  work  12  hours  as  to  work  8  hours.  Therefore,  I  say, 
there  is  a  positive  loss — that  is,  tliere  is  just  so  much  labor  that  the  man  is  ca|)a- 
ble  of  penorming  and  willing  to  perform  that  can  not  be  used.    It  is  very  much 
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the  same  as  if  I  owned  a  house  and  a  law  should  be  passed  requiring  me  to  live  in  that 
house  not  more  than  half  a  year  at  a  time,  compelling  me  not  to  live  in  that  house 
more  than  half  a  year;  someone  would  have  to  stand  the  loss;  1  would  be  just  that 
much  worse  off  than  I  would  be  if  I  were  permitted  to  live  there  the  year  around. 
Of  course,  it  might  l>e  on  the  ground  of  health  that  I  would  not  be  permitted  to 
live  in  that  particular  house,  but  I  would  have  to  have  another  house  in  some  other 
locality,  and  it  would  cost  me  just  double  the  amount  that  I  would  have  to  pay  for 
the  use  of  a  house  for  the  6  months,  or  for  a  year,  for  that  matter.  That  is  to  say, 
the  half  of  that  house  is  obliterated  or  annihilated  for  a  year,  or  the  whole  of  it  for 
6  months. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  men  should  choose  the  8-hour  workday  with 
a  proportionate  amount  in  wages,  which  would  not  affect  you  injuriously? — ^A.  No: 
it  might  jx^rhaps  be  a  little  to  our  advantage  if  they  di<l  that.  Perhaps  a  man  would 
be  able  to  accomplish  a  little  more  proportionately  in  8  hours  than  he  would  in  12. 

Q.  Can  a  man  do  more  than  a  fixed  amount  of  work  aroimd  a  roaster  or  furnace, 
or  a>3  a  feeder,  or  does  your  machinery  take  just  so  much  an  houi? — A.  The  work  is 
absolutely  fixed  all  the  time.  The  charges  are  uniform.  They  are  weighed  out  and 
are  the  same  all  the  time;  so  that  a  man  working  8  hours  around  one  of  our  fur- 
naces could  not  do  more  than  he  could  in  12  hours  in  proportion  to  the  time,  even 
if  he  wanted  to. 

Q.  How  would  you  organize  your  10-hour  men? — A.  Since  we  have  been  conform- 
ing to  the  8-hour  law  we  have  reduced  the  10-hour  men  to  8  hours,  reduced  the  10- 
hour  shifts  to  8-hour  shifts,  and  put  on  more  men  to  work  the  two  shifts. 

Q.  You  work  two  shifts  with  tnem? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  general  suggestions  that  you  would  like  to  give  the  commission 
as  to  remedial  legislation  of  any  kind,  either  State  or  national,  for  the  general  good 
of  the  public? — A.  I  don't  feel  competent  to  go  into  that  subject. 

Q.  (fey  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  You  have  made  a  comparison  as  between  the  affairs  of 
your  business  20  years  ago  and  the  present  time;  and  also  as  r^ards  the  labor 
employed.  Did  I  understand  you  to  state  that  your  profits  are  greater  now  than 
they  were  then? — A.  No;  the  profits  are  less. 

Q.  Less  than  they  were  then? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Notwithstandmg  the  very  high  cost  of  all  material,  and  especially  building 
material,  at  that  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  that  labor  20  years  ago  was  double  what  it  is  now? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  the  number  of  laborers  or  the  wages? — A.  I  was  referring 
to  the  matter  of  wages.  1  should  have  explained  that  more  fully;  the  difference  in 
the  wages  paid  20  years  ago  and  now  was  partially  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
locality.  Just  about  20  years  ago  our  works  were  at  Blackhawk,  up  in  the  mountains 
here,  m  a  different  county,  and  everything  there  was  on  a  great  deal  higher  plane. 
The  cost  of  living  was  greater  and  we  paid  nigher  wages,  partially  on  account  of  the 
locality  and  partially  because  waces  in  Denver  and  everywhere  else  generally  at  that 
time  were  considerably  higher  than  they  are  now.  When  we  moved  to  Denver  in 
1878  of  course  our  busmess  had  become  more  general  in  character.  When  I  first 
commenced  the  smelter  business  in  Chicago  there  was  no  ore  produced  outside  of  that 
county,  Gilpin  county^  to  amount  to  anything,  in  the  State.  Afterwards  the  mines 
at  Georgetown  were  discovered  and  then  shortly  after  that  they  were  discovered  at 
Leadville,  and  we  then  had  to  carry  on  a  more  general  business,  and  we  consequently 
had  to  remove  to  a  more  central  location.  We  moved  2  miles,  to  a  place  called  Circle 
City,  and  then  to  a  place  called  Argo,  and  built  the  works  there  where  we  are  now. 
That  was  21  years  ago.  At  that  time  we  made  a  schedule  of  wages  which  was  entirely 
satiHfactory  to  our  men,  satisfactory  to  everyone,  and  we  have  adhered  to  that  sched- 
ule ever  since.  We  have  never  changed  that  price  during  20  years.  It  has  been 
stated,  and  it  is  true,  that  in  1893,  when  there  was  a  very  heavy  decline  in  the  value 
of  silver,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  British  Government  in  stopping  the  coinage 
in  India,  from  80  to  between  60  and  60  cents  per  ounce.  We  had  heavy  stocks  on 
hand,  as  the  other  smelters  had,  and  it  was  a  very  heavy  blow,  and  the  condition  of 
things  looked  very  threatening  as  to  what  would  be  the  future  of  the  smelter  and 
mining  interests  of  the  State.  It  was  generally  supposed  then  that  the  smelters  would 
all  close.  I  think  there  was  a  meeting  held  here,  at  which  representatives  of  the 
smelting  interests  were  present,  and  in  which  meeting  a  resolution  to  shut  down  the 
works  was  i)assed.  At  that  time  I  felt  that  the  stockholders  of  our  company  liad 
fared  fairly  well,  and  they  had  no  cause  to  complain.  They  never  had  had  a  very 
large  return  on  the  investment,  but  a  fair  return  all  the  time,  and  we  concluded 
that  rather  than  ta^e  it  out  of  the  laboring  men  we  would  allow  the  schedule  of  wages 
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to  stand,  so  we  followed  that  plan  and  did  not  reduce  wages,  and  we  were  really  the 
only  smelting  company  in  the  State  that  made  no  changes  at  that  time.  As  a  matter 
of  met  the  workmen  really  came  to  us  and  offered  to  submit  to  a  reduction  in 
their  wages  rather  than  allow  the  works  to  close,  and  our  action  on  this  occa^iion 
rather  caused  a  feeling  among  them  that  we  will  always  take  care  of  them.  And  that 
is  one  reason  why  I  nmde  the  general  remark  that  I  think  there  is  a  general  tendency 
t^ways,  whenever  anything  occurs  to  reduce  profits,  for  the  employers  of  labor  try 
to  make  the  laboring  men  bear  a  share  of  it  at  least. 

Q.  You  made  the  statement  in  a  general  way,  didn't  you,  that  wages  20  years  ago, 
or  prior  to  that  time,  were  about  double  what  they  are  to-day? — A.  Well,  while  I 
could  say  there  mi^ht  be  some  difference  there  could  not  be  much  difference. 

Q^  In  your  particular  line? — ^A.  In  the  line  of  smelting  business,  I  think  it  is 
probably  pretty  nearly  a  correct  statement.  I  perhaps  should  not  have  said  20  years 
ago,  but  some  time  back  of  that.  Before  we  moved  from  Blackhawk,  which  was  21 
years  ago,  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  reduction  in  wages.  Wages  had  been  coming 
down  from  a  very  high  point.  We  had  no  railroads  to  Blackhawk,  and  everything 
we  got  there  waa  brought  in  wagons  from  the  Missouri  River,  and  the  cost  of  sup- 
plies had  been  gradually  reducing,  and  the  same  is  true  of  labor.  As  soon  os  they 
got  a  railroad  in  there  everything  was  lower ;  so  that  there  was  a  time,  sometime 
before  we  moved  from  Blackhawk,  that  we  must  have  paid  every  man  double  what 
we  paid  after  we  came  down  here. 

Q.  The  scale  of  wages  then  that  was  in  effect  at  your  works  until  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  law,  or  until  it  took  effect,  was  practically  the  scale  of  wages  that  has 
been  paid  for  the  past  20  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  amount  of  reduction  was  when  that  scale  went  into 
effect,  approximately ;  did  it  amount  to  40  per  cent  or  30  per  cent? — A.  The  amount 
of  reduction  from  what  we  paid  at  Blackhawk? 

Q.  No,  I  am  not  familiar  as  to  the  names  of  any  of  the  different  works,  but  I  mean 
in  your  business  as  a  whole.  The  wages  paid  prior  to  20  years  ago  were  about  double 
what  has  been  paid  since  that  time  ;  that  being  the  case,  the  reduction  that  took 
place  about  20  years  a^o,  must  have  been  alx>ut  60  per  cent;  is  that  right? — ^A. 
You  see  we  were  operating  some  considerable  time  before  we  moved  from  Black- 
kawk — that  was  more  than  20  years  ago — before  the  time  we  actually  came  down 
here.  At  ttie  time  we  moved  down  here  there  had  l)een  a  very  consicferable  reduc- 
tion in  wages.  The  reduction  made  at  the  time  of  the  change  m  location  is  what  I 
suppose  you  are  asking  about  now.  Everything  was  cheai)er  here  in  Denver  and 
everything  is  to-day.  Common  labor  is  cheaper  than  in  the  mountain  towns  of  the 
State.  I  believe  that  is  true  now.  I  know  it  usetl  to  be  so.  When  we  came  to  Den- 
ver we  paid  a  scale  of  wages  as  high  as  was  paid  anywhere  for  a  similar  class  of  work, 
and  by  anybody  in  these  valley  towns  or  in  a  place  like  Denver.  But  how  much  of 
a  reduction  was  made  from  the  time  we  left  Blackhawk  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  if 
I  was  to  give  the  exact  figure.  I  have  only  an  idea.  Where  we  paid  men  $2.25  we 
used  to  pay  $4.50.  I  know  we  used  to  pay  a  certain  class  of  lalx)r  there  $4.50,  which 
we  now  pay  $2.25.  That  was  particularly  due  to  the  change  of  locality,  change  of 
conditions,  cheaper  living,  etc.  The  gpeat  change  in  the  value  of  labor  during  these 
years  was  brought  about  at  different  times  and  under  different  circumstances ;  that 
IS,  wages  have  been  gradually  coming  down  for  a  great  many  years  in  this  State. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  what  was  the  principal  motive  inciting  these  changes  in 
w^ges;  the  reduced  cost  of  living;  did  that  enter  into  it? — A.  Oh,  yes,  largely. 

Q.  Increased  number  of  laborers  coming  to  your  State? — ^A.  That  might  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it;  and  to  some  extent  the  fact  that  mming  had  become  cheaper 
proportionately.  When  our  works  were  first  put  in  Blackhawk  it  was  generally 
thought  that  the  whole  field  there  would  in  a  short  time  become  deserted.  Every- 
body was  leaving  who  could  get  away.  They  had  had  on  the  surface  a  class  of  ore  that 
could  be  worked  in  the  stamp  mills,  but  when  they  got  to  a  certain  depth  they  found 
a  class  of  ore  that  would  not  yield  gold  in  the  stamp  mills,  and  a  great  many  experi- 
ments had  been  made  in  working  the  ore  without  success  before  I  came  to  Colorado 
at  all.  They  had  been  to  a  great  expense  in  putting  in  the  sampling  works,  the  pro- 
cesses for  working  the  ore,  that  were  afterwards  found  to  be  unsuccessful,  and  con- 
sequently the  mining  business  in  Gilpin  County,  which  was  then  the  only  place  in 
the  State  where  any  mining  business  was  done  to  any  extent,  had  reached  a  very  low 
tide,  and  I  suppose  that  really  had  more  to  do  than  anything  else  in  the  reduction  of 
wages  for  labor  at  that  time.  We  built  our  works  there  and  furnished  a  market  for 
that  class  of  ores  that  had  not  l)een  successfully  treated  in  the  stamp  mills,  or  in  any 
other  way,  and  at  the  time  we  commenced  to  build  our  works  there  were  only  2 
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or  3  old  rickety  stamp  mills  ninnine.     Before  we  had  been  there  3  or  4  years  it  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  lively  places  you  ever  saw.    It  was  full  of  life  and  there 
were  a  lai^  number  of  mills  running  successfully.     We  supplemented  the  stamp 
mills  because  we  took  a  grade  of  ores  that  could  not  be  used  in  the  stamp  mills  profit- 
ably, and  the  general  market  thus  afforded  for  ores  made  the  mines  prosperous,  and 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  in  fact  down  to  this  day,  I  might  say,  it  nas  been  a  very 
prosperous  mining  camp.     They  lust  lacked  one  thing  when  we  went  there,  and 
that  was  a  market  for  wnat  was  call^  the  smelting  ore.    In  fact  they  had  two  names 
for  the  ore — the  kind  that  was  used  in  the  stamp  mills  they  used  to  call  the  "  mill " 
ore,  and  that  which  could  not  be  treated  by  the  stamp  mills  and  that  we  treated 
was  called  the  '*  Hill "  ore.    A  great  many  miners  there  called  the  ore  we  handled 
the  *'Hill"  ore  because  we  had  furnished  a  market  for  the  ore  that  they  had  not  been 
able  to  do  anything  with,  and  we  made  a  market  for  it  right  on  the  ground.    So 
that  I  have  always  taken  a  good  deal  of  credit  to  myself  for  having  planted  that 
industry  there,  and  at  a  time  when  everything  was  in  a  most  critical  condition. 
' .      Q.  What  is  ^our  judgment  as  to  the  condition  of  the  laborer  to-day,  the  miner,  and 
\  the  men  working  at  the  smelter,  as  compared  with  times  prior  to  20  years  ago?    Is  his 
ability  to  live  and  support  his  family  on  his  present  wages  increased  or  decreased? — A. 
I  As  compared  with  that  time;  I  should  say  that  was  a  very  general  question.    My 
I  belief  is  that  the  miners  of  the  State  generally  are  as  well  off  to-day  as  they  have 
/  ever  been.    There  was  a  time  when  they  received  much  higher  wages,  but  the  cost 
of  everything  they  had  to  consume  was  very  much  higher  then,  and  they  were  more 
^  extravagant.    The  very  high  wages  paid  then  led  to  a  certain  kind  of  extravagance 
'.  that  has  gradually  disappeared. 

--  Q.  Do  you  believe  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  their 
general  advantages,  have  accrued  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  that  it  leaves  them  in 
quite  as  good  a  position  as  they  were  at  that  time? — A.  1  may  answer  that  question 
by  giving  you  an  illustration.  1  conducted  business  in  this  town  of  Blackhawk,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  Central  City,  or  a  part  of  it,  the  two  towns  being  connected  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  about  the  same  thing,  for  some  time,  and  have  been  away  from 
there,  as  I  have  said,  about  20  years.  I  occasionally  go  up  there  and  go  over  the 
old  ground,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  more  comfortable  homes  there  now, 
and  that  the  town  is  built  up  with  better  residences,  and  with  all  the  air  of  comfort 
about  them;  they  are  nicely  })ainted  and  kept,  and  there  are  good  yards  about  them, 
and  everything  of  that  kind.  There  are  many  more  nice  homes  than  when  I  lived 
there  20  years  ago,  and  there  is  an  air  of  thrift  around  them.  The  people  are 
well  dressed,  and  look  to  be  well  fed.  They  have  learned  a  ^ood  deal  about  how  to 
live  since  that  time  I  suppose,  and  have  heen  gradually  getting  ahead  in  the  world 
and  acquiring  these  little  homes.  But  I  don't  suppose  it  would  sound  very  reason- 
able to  say  that  a  man  who  gets  $2  per  day  is  better  off  than  a  man  who  gets  $4.  It 
would  depend  upon  how  much  he  can  buy  for  that  $2.  It  would  depend  a  great  deal 
upon  his  habits  and  how  he  uses  his  money. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  then  if,  in  your  judgment,  the  earnings  of  capital  to-day  invested 
in  mining  and  smelting  in  vour  State  on  the  whole  are  quite  as  good  as  they  were 
prior  to  20  years  ago? — A..  1* here  are  so  many  conditions  involved  in  that  question 
that  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  it.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  leading 
industries  in  this  State  is  mining.  Now  there  are  a  good  many  mines  in  the  State 
that  are  paying  very  large  profits  to  the  owners.  There  are  more  of  that  class  of 
mines  in  the  State  now  than  ever  before.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  people 
engaged  in  mining,  and  there  are  a  great  many  who  are  sinking  money  all  the  time — 
as  Mr.  Bell  says,  hoping  for  better  days,  and  that  they  will  make  disco veries  of  X)aying 
ore. 

Q.  That  has  always  been  true,  has  it  not? — ^A.  It  has  always  been  true. 

Q.  The  ^neral  question  asked  is  one  that  I  would  like  to  have  answered  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  if  you  can,  without  singling  out  any  particular  locality  or  any  particular 
mines.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  equally  as 
good  an  investment — ^brings  as  large  returns  now  as  it  did  then? — A.  I  would  say  yes. 

Q.  It  is  bringing  as  large  returns  to-day  as  it  did  then,  as  a  whole? — A.  Yes,  I 
think  larger. 

Q.  Now,  that  being  the  case,  the  industry  is  upon  a  more  prosperous  basis? — A.  I 
think  it  is.  That  is  attributable  to  a  great  many  things.  Ck)mparatively  a  few  years 
ago  the  business  of  concentrating  ores  was  not  Imown  much  in  this  State.  It  hardly 
had  been  introduced.  Now  we  have  a  great  many  mines  that  have  been  paying 
their  owners  well,  and  entirely  owing  to  the  improvement  in  concentrating  the  ores. 
A  good  many  of  the  lai^gest  producing  mines  in  the  State  to-day  are  known  as 
mines  that  can  only  be  worked  by  the  concentration  of  the  ores  they  produce. 
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The  difference  in  specific  gravity  between  the  valuable  portion  of  the  ore  and  the 
portion  of  the  ore  that  has  no  value  enables  you  to  have  the  valuable  portion  of 
the  ore  go  on  a  dump  and  settle  down  and  leave  the  lighter  portion  to  go  to  the 
surface,  showing  the  difference  in  specific  gravity.  Instead  of  having  to  smelt  a 
ton  of  ore  to  get  3  or  4  dollars — under  which  process  the  entire  amount  would  be 
consumed  in  the  cost  of  smelting — ^you  can  concentrate  the  ore  and  put  the  value 
of  10  or  15  tons  into  1  ton  and  then  apply  the  process  of  smelting  to  that  1  ton 
instead  of  having  to  treat  the  10  or  15  tons  to  get  the  value  of  that  1  ton.  That  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  prosperity  in  the  mining  business  in  the  State. 
Some  chemical  processes  have  come  into  use,  by  which  the  ores  of  the  Cripple  Creek 
district  can  be  successfully  worked,  and  that  has  had  a  great  deal  to  ao  with  it. 
Where  the  ore  ia  adapted  to  it,  you  can  treat  it  very  much  cheaper  by  the  concentra- 
tion works,  or  chlorination  works^  than  you  can  by  treating  it  at  the  smelters,  and 
the  cost  of  treatment  of  a  certam  class  of  ore  has  been  brought  down  by  these 
processes  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  It  is  the  cheapest  method  where  the  ore  is 
adapted  to  that  sort  of  treatment,  and  it  is  the  only  way  that  a  certain  class  of  ores 
in  the  State  can  be  treated  and  at  the  same  time  bring  a  profit  to  the  owner  of  the 
mine.  There  are  many  ores  that  unless  they  could  be  concentrated  could  not  be 
made  to  pay. 

Q.  I  noted  the  comparison  you  made  between  the  long  and  short  workday.  In 
view  of  all  of  these  improved  facilities  of  production,  the  processes  of  which  are,  I 
believe,  calculated  to  increase  production  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  article, 
it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  the  employer  should  expect  his  workmen  to  perform 
the  same  number  of  hours  labor  to-day  as  they  performed  before  the  introduction  of 
these  new  devices;  in  other  words,  is  it  or  not  your  opinion  that  the  hours  of  labor  to 
some  extent  at  least  should  be  regulated  by  our  increasing  production  capacity? — ^A. 
Oh,  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  in  that  way  the  employer  who  invests  his  money  in  these 
improved  methods  will  not  only  be  the  beneficiary  of  that,  but  that  the  laboring  man, 
by  reason  of  the  shorter  workday,  will  also  derive  a  share  of  the  benefits,  and  m  that 
way  the  whole  people  will,  to  some  extent,  be  the  beneficiaries? — ^A.  Yes,  that  is  true. 
I  have  believed  ana  often  expressed  myself  in  that  way,  before  there  was  any  agitation 
over  the  8-hour  law  here  at  all,  that  we  were  commg  to  shorter  hours.  1  think 
now  we  are  gradually  coming  to  the  8-hour  system.  The  time  is  gradually  approach- 
ing when  we  are  bound  to  nave  the  8-hour  system.  Asto  what  I  have  saia  about 
the  effect  of  the  8-hour  law  as  to  the  scale  of  wages.  I  would  say  that  if  we  pay  for 
8  hours  the  same  wages  that  we  have  been  paying  for  12  hours,  the  only  result  will 
be  that  either  we  must  close  down  the  works  or  chai^  more  for  treatmg  the  ore. 
The  charges  we  have  been  making  for  treating  ore  would  not  warrant  us  in  paying 
for  8  hours  work  the  amount  of  wages  that  we  nave  been  paying  for  12  hours,  and  I 
have  said  very  plainly  that  I  think  no  good  result  could  ever  be  obtained  unless  the 
workmen  can  be  well  paid,  whether  they  work  more  hours  or  less.  They  must  have 
money  enough  to  be  able  to  send'their  children  to  school,  clothe  their  families  decently, 
and  live  decently  in  every  way.  If  we  had  to  ^o  to  8  hours  here  in  order  to  pay,  as 
we  would  like  to  pay,  the  same  wages  that  we  paid  for  12  hours,  we  would  have  to  put 
a  higher  price  for  treating  the  ore;  we  could  not  do  it  in  any  other  way  and  pay  the 
same  wages  for  8  hours.  1  might  say  there  has  never  been  profit  enough  in  tne  busi- 
ness to  justify  paying  any  higher  wages  than  we  now  pay.  The  highest  priced  men 
we  have  at  Argo  get  f4.50  per  day.  While  we  have  not  a  great  many  of  that  class,  we 
do  have  a  great  many  that  get  over  $3  per  day. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  as  a  fixed  principle  the  8-hour  workday  should  be  con- 
ceded by  the  employers  of  your  State,  and  that  the  employees  in  return  should  be 
willing  to  accept  a  rate  of  wages  commensurate  with  tne  8-hour  workday? — ^A.  I 
donH  think  they  could  do  that. 

Q.  If  you  reduce  the  wages  enoueh  to  enable  you  to  operate  your  works  with 
the  same  results  as  before? — A.  I  tnink  the  effect  upon  the  workmen  would  be 
injurious.  Take,  for  instance,  the  man  who  gets  $3  for  a  day  of  12  hours.  For  8 
hours  he  would  get  just  $2.  I  think  the  difference  between  $3  and  $2  would  have  a 
bad  effect. 

Q.  There  is  a  more  far  reaching  effect  than  that.  Is  it  not  true  that  while  men  are 
working  for  $3  for  10  or  12  hours,  there  is  another  man  who  can  not  get  any  work  at 
all  at  any  price,  and  his  claim  is  that  he  is  forced  out  and  kept  out  oi  employ- 
ment?— A.  Yes.  Only  a  short  time  ago  the  newspapers  of  the  country  stated  that 
we  had  1,000,000  of  such  men  on  the  highway. 

Q.  In  that  way  would  it  not  be  an  advantage? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  distribute  this  labor  among  the  people  who  want  labor  rather  than  give  it  to 
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a  portion  of  them  and  have  the  other  portion  out  of  employment  entirely.  I  have 
no  doubt  upon  that  point  at  all;  it  would  be  better. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  the  smelter  company  in  which  you  are  interested 
and  with  which  you  are  engaged,  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000  or  nearlv  $1,000,000. — A. 
No;  we  were  capitalized  at  $1,500,000  at  a  time  when  we  were  handling  a  very  large 
busine^  in  Montana.  I  should  say  that  much  in  explanation.  At  one  time  we 
handled  a  very  large  business  in  Montana.  We  took  the  copper  mattes  there  and 
brought  them  here  and  treated  them,  and  our  product  and  business  at  that  time  ran 
up  to  about  $7,000,000  a  year.  That  was  the  value  of  the  products  that  we  handled 
in  one  year.  The  point  has  been  reached  where  we  can  not  pay  the  difference  in 
freight  between  treating  it  on  the  ground  at  Butte,  Mont.,  where  we  used  to  receive 
it,  and  treating  it  in  Denver.  For  manv  years  we  had  in  our  favor  a  method  that 
was  so  much  l)etter  than  the  other  metlidds  used  that  we  could  afford  to  bring  the 
mattes  from  Butte,  Mont.,  here;  but  we  can  not  do  that  now,  and  therefore  we  nave 
allowed  the  Montana  business  to  get  away  from  us,  and  we  are  confined  now  mostly 
to  a  local  business.  I  might  give  another  very  brief  illustration:  Formerly  we 
bought  a  great  deal  of  ore  in  Utah.  Now  the  point  has  been  reached  where  the 
local  smelters  in  Utah,  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  otner  places,  can  treat  these  ores  for 
just  about  what  it  would  cost  to  treat  them  here.  The  coat  to  freight  that  ore  from 
the  mines  at  Bingham  Canyon  here  is  $8  per  ton,  and  the  charge  for  treating  that  ore 
in  Salt  Lake  City  is  $8  per  ton,  and  consequently  there  is  no  margin  left  to  oring  the 
ore  here  and  treat  it.  Therefore,  as  these  improvements  have  been  made  in  other 
places  and  these  local  works  have  grown  up,  it  has  taken  that  portion  of  the  business 
away  from  us,  and  we  are  compelled  now  to  rely  more  upon  what  we  call  the  local 
business,  where  we  have  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  high  freights;  so  we  reduced  our 
capital  from  $1,500,000  to  $750,000.  We  reduced  it  one-half  for  the  convenience  of 
dividing  the  stock,  and  while  we  now  have  only  $750,000  stock  we  have  about 
$1,000,000  employed  in  the  business. 

Q.  You  are  employing  more  money  in  the  business  than  the  amount  of  the  capital 
stock? — A.  Yes.  We  have  not  had  a  share  of  stock  issued  without  being  paid  for  at 
the  regular  par  value.  If  w^e  had  made  any  other  reduction  than  one-h2f  we  would 
have  had  to  deal  with  fractional  shares,  so  that  we  reduced  the  stock  one-half 
according  to  the  par  value. 

Q.  You  issue  no  stock  that  is  not  paid  for  at  the  regular  par  value;  do  you  find  it 
an  advantage  in  your  business,  or  do  you  do  it  as  a  matter  of  pride? — A.  I  can  not 
see  what  advantage  it  would  be.  It  would  be  no  advantage  to  have  a  large  amount 
of  watered  stock.  I  don't  see  why  it  would  be  any  advantage  so  long  as  we  are  not 
in  the  business  of  selling  stock.  If  our  business  was  to  put  this  stock  on  the  market 
and  sell  it  I  think  it  would  1x3  better  to  have  more  of  it,  but  we  are  not  in  that  busi- 
ness and  have  no  desire  to  sell  the  stock.  The  stock  is  held  by  people  who  hold  it 
as  an  investment.  I  don't  know  of  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  watering  it. 
We  would  have  to  pay  the  same  j)rice  for  ore  as  now,  and  the  cost  of  treating  it 
would  be  the  same,  and  the  actual  amount  of  money  earned  would  not  be  any  different, 
so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Q.  Do  you  l)elieve  it  is  an  advantage  to  a  large  corporation  dealing  in  the  business 
of  selling  st<x;k  to  have  their  stock  watered  quite  freely? — A.  These  things  are 
conducUMi  very  largely  in  Wall  street.  That  is  what  they  have  done  there,  and  I 
supx)ose  they  know  more  about  it  than  I  do,  and  think  they  can  make  more  money 
by  watering  the  stock. 

Q.  Watered  stock,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  is  fictitious  stock,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Selling  a  fictitious  article? — A.  Represents  nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper,  so  far  as 
investment  is  concerned. 

Q.  Do  you  l)elieve  that  the  officers  and  creditors  of  these  large  concerns  that  deaj 
in  watered  stock  would  be  content  to  accept  their  salaries  and  other  indebtedness  in 
watered  stocks? — A.  It  depends  upon  what  the  earnings  are.  I  have  no  doubt  there 
have  been  a  great  many  concerns  started  with  a  large  amount  of  watered  stock,  which 
have  made  that  watered  stock  worth  par  by  the  returns  from  the  business.  Such 
practices,  however,  are  not  calculated  to  conserve  the  business  interests  of  the  peoi)le, 
and  I  have  always  been  oppostnl  to  them.  I  have  written  a  great  deal  upon  that 
subject  and  spoken  a  great  deal  upon  it.  I  went  into  a  pretty  at^tive  controversy  with 
the  Western  ITnion  Telegraph  Company  once  on  that  projxjsition.  Thev  have 
$100,000,000  of  capital,  and  that  large  amount  represents  no  investment  at  all;  that 
is,  I  can  say  that  it  has  Ijeen  made  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  business,  besides  paying 
good  dividends  all  the  time.  They  have  this  immense  capital  and  their  stock  is  worth 
pretty  nearly  par  to-day.     In  a  certain  sense  their  stock  may  be  said  to  be  watered. 
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It  may  be  said  to  be  all  watered  in  the  sense  that  it  lias  not  cost  the  people  who  hold 
it  anything.  It  is  not  watered  in  the  sense  that  the  property  is  not  worth  it.  The 
actual  value  of  the  property  of  that  telegraph  company  maj^  be  worth  to-day  all  that 
the  stock  represents.  1  think  there  was  originally  $100,000  invested  by  that  company 
and  the  rest  has  all  grown  out  of  the  earnings. 

Q.  Is  that  practice  calculated  to  deceive  the  public,  with  reference  to  dividends;  by 
declaring  dividends  upon  such  stock? — A.  In  some  cases,  where  the  actual  dividends 
would  be  very  Large,  I  suppose  it  appears  l)etter  to  the  public  to  have  a  large  amount 
of  fictitious  stock  on  hand  to  help  to  keep  the  dividends  down.  You  can  see  that  to 
the  intelligent,  thinking  man  it  would  not  make  any  difference,  but  I  suppose  to  the 
masses  of  the  people  generally  it  would.  Of  course  in  some  of  these  cases,  without 
watering,  this  stock  would  pay  50  or  100  per  cent  per  annum  in  dividends.  That 
would  look  unreasonable,  whereas  i>aying  on  an  amount  of  st<^)ck  that  made  the  divi- 
dends 5  per  cent,  instead  of  50  or  100,  would  look  all  right  and  would  not  stir  up  the 
minds  oi  the  people. 

Q.  For  that  reason,  and  for  the  arlditional  reason  of  gambling  in  stocks,  you  believe 
that  the  practice  is  generally  followed? — A.  I  do;  yes. 

Q.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  difficult  to  have  a  law  to  prevent  this  practice  of 
watered  stock,  which  is  evidently  intended  for  deception  and  for  gambling  purposes? — 
A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  difficult.  Let  me  illustrate  that:  Suppose  you  would 
form  a  mining  company.  You  put  into  that  company  as  against  the  stock  you  issue 
a  mine.  Nolx)dy  knows  what  tnat  mine  is  wortn.  It  may  be  worth  $10,000;  that 
may  be  a  fair  value  for  it;  but  you  put  it  in  at  $1,000,000  and  issue  your  stock. 
That  is  supposed  to  be  a  fair  equivalant,  and  you  swear  to  your  stock  as  fully  paid 
up,  because  you  have  turned  this  mine  in  against  the  stock  at  $1,000,000.  Now 
that  stock  is  mainly  what  might  be  called  watered  stock,  and  there  is  no  court  that 
can  determine  what  that  mine  is  worth;  and  there  is  no  way  to  prevent  a  company 
from  turning  in  a  mine  that  is  worth  $10,000  for  $1,000,000,  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 
So  that  I  think  it  would  be  difficult.  But  it  might  be  said  that  it  would  not  be  so 
easy  to  do  that  with  anything  the  value  of  which  is  fixed  by  actual  expenditure. 
For  instance,  in  building  a  railroad;  I  don't  see  why  it  would  not  be  poesiole  to  pre- 
vent the  issue  of  watered  stock  in  a  railroad. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  that  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  law  to  say  to  individuals 
and  corporations  the  amount  of  your  capitalization  shall  be  the  amount  of  money 
actually  invested  in  your  business,  just  afl  you  are  conducting  your  company  affairs 
to-day? — A.  Yes.    I  would  1  ike  to  see  it  done,  and  think  it  would  oe  a  good  thing  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  each  stockholder  in  a 
large  trust  or  corporation  should  be  held  responsible  in  law  for  the  action  of  the  cor- 
poration itself? — A.  That  certainly  would  prevent  the  formation  of  these  companies, 
if  it  could  be  done. 

Q.  Of  these  fictitious  persons,  stocks,  etc.? — A.  Yes;  it  would  certainly  prevent  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  that  would  supply  a  remedy  to  any  appreciable  extent? — 
A.  So  far  as  I  can  say,  it  would;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  served  one  term  in  the  United  States.  Senate, 
did  you  not? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  during  your  service  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  try  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  the  telegraph  corj)oration? — A.  Yes;  so  far  as  making  it  a  Gov- 
ernment institution — that  it  should  be  a  Government  system. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Government  of  the  Umted  States  should  own  a  tele- 
graphic system? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  adopting  of  excessive  charges  by  the  tel^raph  compa- 
nies has  enabled  them  to  make  their  stock  very  valuable? — A.  Well,  all  the  property 
they  have  accumulated  has  been  l)a8ed  on  the  charges  they  have  made  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  the  service.  Of  course,  that  is  the  accumulation;  and  besides  they 
have  paid  their  dividends;  and  from  time  to  time  they  bought  property  and  put 
up  buildings  until  they  have  the  great  system  that  they  have  to-day. 

Q.  You  nave  given  the  subject  great  thought? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  studied  it  a  great 
deal.  I  think  it  was  conclusively  shown  by  investigations  made  by  the  Post-Offioe 
and  Post-Roads  Committee  in  the  vSenate  at  that  time  that  a  uniform  rate  of  10  cents 
a  message  could  bo  charged  all  over  the  United  States,  just  the  same  as  wo  now  have 
a  imifonn  rate  of  2  cents  for  postage.  A  uniform  rate  of  10  cents  for  a  10-word  mes- 
sage would  make  the  system  self-sustaining.  I  went  into  a  very  technical  examina- 
tion of  that  subject  and  had  a  great  many  witnesses  calle<l  upon,  a  great  many  men 
in  the  telegraph  business,  and  got  information  from  them,  and  I  believe  it  was  con- 
clusively shown  that  10  cents  for  a  10- word  message  could  be  made  a  uniform  rate 
through  the  entire  United  States  and  the  system  be  made  self-sustaining. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  while  that  system  is  owned  by  a  private  corporation, 
created  by  law,  the  same  power  that  created  it  has  a  right  to  fix  a  maximum  rate  of 
1|  or  lA  cents  per  word,  so  as  to  allow  a  reasonable  dividend,  and  the  business  still 
be  held  by  private  individuals;  that  is,  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  fix  the  prices? — 
A.  Yes.     Well,  that  is  a  question  which  I  thiuK  I  had  better  not  try  to  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  better  remedy  is  for  the  Government  to  own  its  own  system 
and  operate  it? — A.  That  would  be  the  best  remedy.  When  I  had  my  bill  before 
Congress  I  was  forced  to  give  up  that  plan,  because  I  found  that  I  could  not  get  sup- 
port for  it.  The  bill  that  was  aft-er wards  introduced  and  that  came  very  near  passing 
was  a  measure  on  the  question  of  submitting  the  transmission  of  messages  to  bids! 
At  that  time  there  was  a  very  active  competition  betw^een  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  and  what  is  now  callefl  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company.  They  were 
very  active,  and  were  extending  their  lines  very  rapidly,  and  would  have  come  in 
under  that  proposition.  I  proposed  to  allow  tlie  Government  to  handle  the  tele- 
graphic messages  very  much  as  it  handles  the  mail  now.  The  Government  does  not 
transmit  the  mails;  it  does  not  undertake  to  transfer  the  mails  from  one  place  to 
another;  that  is  done  altogether  by  contract,  by  either  railroad  or  steamboat  or  stage- 
coach or  mule  pack;  and  I  proposed  to  carry  out  the  same  principle  in  handling 
telegraphic  messages.  The  Government  would  collect  the  messages  just  aa  it  now 
collects  the  mails,  and  they  would  be  delivered  just  as  they  now  deliver  the  mails: 
but  the  transmission  of  the  messages  was  to  be  by  a  certain  company,  if  they  woula 
take  it  at  a  certain  rate,  the  maximum  of  which  was  to  be  fixed,  and  then  the  matter 
was  to  l)e  left  to  bids.  That  is  the  bill  I  got  to  a  point  of  a  unanimous  favorable 
report,  and  got  it  upon  the  calendar  of  the  Senate;  but  it  was  late  in  the  session 
before  that  was  done,  and  this  was  rendered  so  by  men  who  are  very  skillful  in  the 
business  of  defeating  bills.  It  was  so  late  before  it  went  on  the  calendar  that  it  never 
came  up  during  the  session. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  success  of  government  ownership  in  other 
countries? — A.  They  have  established  it  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  almost  with- 
out exception.  I  think  there  is  not  a  single  country  in  Europe  where  the  telegraph 
system  is  not  controlled  by  the  Government. 

Q.  And  does  it  reduce  the  expenses  of  it? — A.  Very  much.  They  are  very  much 
lower.  They  have  a  5-cent  rate  in  France,  and  10  cents  is  the  maximum,  and  this 
system  has  l)een  made  self-sustaining. 

Q.  For  10  words? — ^A.  Yes;  5  cents  for  10  words. 

Q.  Speaking  of  watered  stock,  we  have  had  some  managers  of  great  comi)anies  like 
yours  before  the  commission.  They  have  been  opposed  to  watered  stock  in  a  meas- 
ure, and  they  suggest  as  a  remedy  that  the  Government  have  inspectors,  just  as  it 
now  does  for  national  banks,  for  the  purpose  of  inspectmg  these  companies;  and  if 
they  find  that  corporations  have  waterea  stock,  the  stock  to  be  reduced;  that  the 
same  principle  as  is  now  applied  to  national  banks,  which  are  required  to  put  up  a 
certain  amount  of  security  to  make  their  stock  good,  be  applied  to  these  companies. 
That  has  been  suggested  even  by  men  as  prominent  as  Mr.  Havemeyer  as  being  a 
remedy.  What  would  you  think  of  something  of  that  kind? — ^A.  Personally,  I  should 
like  to  see  it  tried.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  anything  tried  that  might  be  effect- 
ive in  accomplishing  the  purpose.  In  fact,  I  think  there  is  much  harm  done  by 
watered  stock.  Take  the  lar^e  railroad  companies;  take  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road Company,  and  suppose  it  had  twice  as  much  stock  as  it  has  now;  suppose  they 
made  a  great  issue  of  stock  in  addition  to  what  they  liave  now,  could  they  and  woula 
they  raise  their  rates  because  they  had  twice  as  much  stock  as  before? 

Q.  Let  me  give  you  a  historical  illustration.  Mr.  Larrabee,  ex-governor  of  Iowa, 
has  written  a  very  valuable  book  on  railroads.  He  said  the  Illinois  Central  was  pay- 
ing or  would  have  paid  a  di\ddend  of  from  22  to  36  per  cent  on  its  actual  investment^ 
and  that  the  watenng  of  stocks  began  there  with  that  railroad  to  stop  the  clamor  of 
the  public  against  their  making  such  enormous  dividends  on  the  actual  expenditure. 
Now,  is  not  that  liable  to  be  done  by  all  railroads?  He  says,  I  think,  that  they 
would  have  made  36  per  cent  on  their  actual  investment  per  year,  but  that  they 
watered  their  stock  at  that  time  down  so  that  it  only  showed  an  earning  of  from  6  to 
8  per  cent,  the  object  being  to  hide  the  real  condition  from  the  public. — A.  I  suppose 
they  have  a  right  to  earn  and  pay  36  per  cent,  if  they  can  do  it  and  keep  within  the 
limits  of  fair  charges,  etc.  I  suppose  it  would  hardly  be  just  to  say  that  they  should 
not  have  more  than  an  ordinary  rate  of  interest  for  tneir  money,  if  their  business  had 
increased  to  a  point  where  it  would  pay  more.  They  put  their  money  in  and  build 
up  a  property  of  great  value,  and  by  careful  management  it  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  they  should  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  large 
amount  of  benefit  derived  from  that  management.    On  the  other  hand,  if  there  was 
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a  loss  they  would  have  to  stand  the  loss.  They  are,  of  course,  running  their  chances, 
and  I  don't  know  as  I  would  have  a  right  to  say  that  a  man  who  invests  his  money 
in  something  of  a  quasi-public  character  could  not  have  more  than  the  usual  rate  of 
interest  on  his  money  if  he  was  so  successful  in  the  management  as  to  make  it  worth 
a  great  deal.  I  donH  know  as  we  couid  say  that  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  from  these  improved  conditions. 

Q.  In  an  mstitution  like  a  railroad — that  is,  quasi  public,  the  courts  have  always 
held  that  the  public  which  created  it  had  the  right  to  fix  a  reasonable  rate,  whatever 
that  might  be.  I  suppose  these  things  would  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  if  the 
company  so  managed  its  stock  as  to  deceive  the  people,  and  so  manipulated  it  that 
the  public  could  not  tell  when  it  was  getting  a  reasonable  rate,  that  would  be  taking 
advantage  of  the  legislature.  That  is  one  of  the  objections  urged  to  watered  stock. — 
A.  Suppose  a  company  built  a  railroad  and  it  turneid  out  to  be  so  unprofitable  that  it 
could  not  be  run — would  not  pay  running  expenses,  as  often  happens.  That  is  not 
an  imaginary  case,  because  it  has  often  happened.  Would  the  Government  feel  then 
that  it  ou^ht  to  come  in  and  help  that  company  out? 

Q.  I  thmk  when  the  railroad  got  prosperous  a  just  legislature  would  say  that  it 
might  earn  a  sufi&ciencv  to  make  up  for  its  bad  period.  I  think  that  might  be  rea- 
sonable. And  have  a  law  to  keep  the  people  off  the  railroads,  and  one  to  keep  the 
railroads  off  the  people.  If  the  time  should  never  come  when  the  railroad  becomes 
prosperous,  then  the  investment  is  sunk  and  lost. — A.  Then  the  world  would  chai^ 
the  managers  of  the  company  with  bad  management  or  judgment,  and  would  not 
give  them  credit  for  gooa  judgment  when  they  could  make  a  profit  by  good  man- 
agement. 

Q.  Yes,  the  world  always  credits  the  successful.  It  is  the  unsuccessful  man  that 
the  world  does  not  give  any  credit  to.  As  to  discriminating  freight  rates,  you  would 
be  in  favor  of  giving  such  amendment  to  the  law  as  would  give  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  power  of  control  over  freight  rates,  and  to  prohibit  the  giving 
of  rebates? — A.  Yes;  so  far  as  discriminations  are  concerned,  I  would  go  to  anv  extent 
I  think  there  is  no  greater  fault  in  the  world  than  this  habit  of  the  railroad,  compa- 
nies of  giving  advantages  to  some  to  the  disadvantage  of  others.  I  think  it  has  ruined 
many  a  man  and  many  a  company. 

Q.  You  would  like  to  see  the  laws  amended  in  that  respect? — ^A.  I  would  like  a 
law  to  be  of  itself  in  the  most  rigid  form  that  could  be  made  to  prevent  any  discrimi- 
nation. I  would  go  so  far  as  to  make  a  carload  the  unit,  and  would  never  permit  the 
railroad  companies  to  charge  any  particular  company  for  the  hauling  of  goods  any 
more  than  was  charged  to  anybody  else,  no  matter  to  how  great  extent  they  might 
be  shipping.  Of  course,  the  power  these  great  corporations  get  is  in  the  immense 
amount  of  compensation  they  have  to  offer.  I  suppose  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
is  very  fairly  entitled  to  the  immense  power  it  has  over  the  railroad  companies  on 
account  of  the  immense  business  the  company  gives  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  ever  purchase  ore  from  the  Portland  or  Independ- 
ence mines  at  Cripple  Creek? — A.  Not  directly.  We  have  bought  ore  througn  the 
small  houses  at  Cripple  Creek.  I  don't  know  whether  we  have  had  any  particular 
ore,  and  I  don't  know  what  mine  any  of  the  ore  comes  from  when  it  is  shipped  to  us 
through  what  we  call  the  middlemen,  who  run  the  smaller  houses  and  who  are  in 
the  ore-buying  business.  We  ^et  carloads  of  ore  shipped  in  this  way  all  the  time, 
but  we  don't  know  what  mine  it  comes  from. 

Q.  It  was  stated  before  the  commission  yesterday  that  one  smelter  company  gave 
a  rebate  to  one  of  those  mines  of  $1.50  per  ton.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  such  a 
practice? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.' 

Q.  You  stated  that  when  you  went  into  the  business  of  refining  oil  vou  found  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  had  a  verv  large  and  costly  distributing  plant  here,  and  that 
rather  than  go  to  the  expense  of  building  up  a  similar  plant  you  proposed  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  that  they  take  your  refined  product? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  proposition  was  from  your  people  and  not  from  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany?— A.  I  don't  know.  They  were  in  the  business  of  distributing  here  and  we 
had  the  oil,  and  I  could  not  say  exactly  how  the  proposition  was  first  made.  We 
easily  concluded  that  if  we  could  get  a  fair  price  from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for 
our  product  here  it  would  be  better  for  us  than  to  undertake  to  sell  it  separately.  In 
the  first  place,  there  would  be  a  large  loss  of  capital  in  duplicating  a  plant  that  there 
was  no  use  in  building.  Here  in  Denver  they  had  a  large  storage  capacity,  in  tanks, 
and  their  cars  were  ninning  all  the  time,  and  we  thought  it  would  be  no  benefit  to 
duplicate  them  when  one  could  distribute  the  oil  as  well  as  the  other,  or  both,  and 
the  cost,  of  course,  would  be  a  great  deal  less.  That  was  the  question  with  us;  and 
the  only  question  was  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  would  pay  us  a  fair  price 
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for  our  oil,  which  would  naturally  be  the  price  of  oil  at  wholesale  in  Chieago,  which 
is  a  great  oil  center,  or  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  where  the  great  works  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  are  located.  We  woula  be  entitled  to  the  price  of  oil  at  those  places,  by 
the  carload  lot,  with  the  freight  added;  and  we  liave  practically  always  haa  that  from 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  In  fact  there  have  been  times  when  they  have  paid  us 
more  than  the  price  of  oil  in  Chicago,  with  the  freight  added.  When  there  have 
been  cuts  and  reductions  by  the  railroads  they  have  continued  our  price  right  along 
until  the  rates  were  restored  a^in.  They  would  make  no  reduction  in  the  price  paid 
us,  even  when  the  reductions  m  rates  might  be  goin^  on;  and  for  that  reason  they 
really  paid  us  more  than  the  price  in  Chicago  or  Whiting  with  the  freight  added. 

Q.  You  are  in  the  business  of  producing  crude  oil  as  well  as  refined? — A.  We  pro- 
duce the  crude  oil  and  refine  it. 

Q.  Do  you  purchase  crude  oil  from  other  purchaser^? — ^A.  Yes;  from  a  few,  in  a 
small  way. 

Q.  Then  you  have  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  business  of  producing  and  refining 
is  profitable  or  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it? — A.  We  have  had  some  ffood  years  and  made  very  good  returns.  The 
ladt  2  or  3  years  were  not  so  good.  I  think  I  remarked  before  that  we  spent  nearly 
all  of  the  eaminps  of  the  company  in  fruitless  attempts  to  get  new  wells.  I  can  not 
say  that  the  business  can  be  said  to  be  very  prosperous. 

Q.  You  can  not  say  it  is? — A.  No.    I  think  last  year  we  did  not  earn  anything. 

Q.  While  you  are  selling  your  refined  product  to  the  Continental  Oil  Company  you 
know  what  you  get,  and  you  know  what  the  consumers  of  Colorado  have  to  pay  for 
the  oil.  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  the  company  charges  the  people  an  unreasona- 
ble price  for  the  oil? — A.  I  have  often  claimed,  and  have  figured  it  out  with  the  Con- 
tinental Oil  Company,  that  they  were  charging  too  much  in  proportion  to  what  they 
paid  us.  When  it  comes  to  the  retailing,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  put  the 
oil  in  their  tank  cars  at  our  works  without  any  cost  to  them;  but  we  have  it  so 
arranged  that  it  costs  us  very  little  to  do  it.  They  take  the  oil  from  there  and  we 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  When  it  comes  to  retailing  it  and  sending  wagons 
from  house  to  house,  they  attend  to  all  of  that,  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  done.  I 
think  they  charge  20  cents  per  gallon  for  the  oil,  and  the  cost  of  retailing  it  is  pretty 
much  all  the  company  is  out.  They  make  the  difference  between  what  they  pay  us 
and  20  cents  per  gallon,  taking  out  what  it  costs  to  retail  it.  Of  course  when  it  comes 
down  to  the  matter  of  retailing,  every  person  who  wants  a  gallon  of  oil  sends  word 
to  the  company  and  they  have  their  wagon  go  around  and  draw  out  the  amount  that 
is  wanted.  Tnat  kind  of  business,  the  detail  of  it,  is  ^uite  expensive  and  costly.  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  just  what  it  does  cost  to  distribute  the  oil,  but  we  have 
often  disputed  the  price  they  claim  it  really  costs  them  to  distribute  it.  They  have 
to  charge  that  cost  very  much  to  small  places.  They  will  go  to  a  little  town  or  village 
of,  say,  100  people,  and  they  have  to  feeep  an  agent  there  to  look  after  the  busi- 
ness and  distribute  the  oil.  They  insist  that  they  don't  make  anything  more  than 
a  fair  and  legitimate  profit  out  of  the  business.  It  is  a  thing  we  have  no  control 
over.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  for  which  this  oil  is  sold.  They  pay  us 
the  Eastern  price  of  the  oil  at  wholesale,  with  the  freight  added,  and  we  could  not 
very  well  undertake  to  demand  anything  more  than  that;  and  so  long  as  they  are 
willing  to  pay  us  that  our  relations  are  perfectly  harmonious  and  peaceful.  It  haa 
often  been  said  that  we  are  a  part  of  the  company,  but  that  is  not  true.  We  have  no 
connection  whatever  except  as  buyer  or  seller,  and  in  fact  our  interests  can  be  said  to 
be  more  or  less  antagonistic  from  the  fact  that  we  want  to  get  a  little  more  for  the  oil 
and  they  want  to  get  it  for  a  little  less. 

Q.  You  are  free  and  independent  of  them  and  can  secure  just  treatment  at  their 
hands? — A.  Well,  I  can  only  say  that,  whatever  may  be  the  reason,  or  whatever  thejr 
may  have  done  with  regard  to  other  concerns,  they  have  shown  a  very  fair  spirit 
toward  us,  and  have  always  treated  us  with  a  good  deal  of  fairness.  We  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  them.  Of  course,  if  I  was  talking  about  something  between  our- 
selves, I  might  very  easily  say  that  the  company  could  crush  us  out  w^ithout  any 
trouble.  They  know  it  and  we  know  it.  If  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  us  and  stop  that 
business  there,  they  could  make  the  railroads  carrv  oil  from  Chicago  and  sell  it  here 
at  a  price  that  would  destroy  our  business.  They  have  the  power,  I  think,  to  do  that 
at  any  time,  and  we  have  no  independence  in  tHat  matter  at  all. 

Q.  It  is  often  charged  that  that  is  a  practice  which  that  company  hai  resorted  to 
frequently.  Have  they  attempted  anytning  of  the  kind  with  you?— A.  They  have 
never  shown  any  other  disposition  toward  us  but  one  of  fairness.  They  have  been 
willing,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  pay  us  the  Eastern  price  of  oil  with  the  freight 
added. 
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Q.  Thete  has  been  something  said  about  a  town  in  this  State  that  was  obliterated 
on  account  of  some  arrangements  on  the  part  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Do  you 
know  whether  such  action  was  taken  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  this  particular 
case? — A.  At  Overton? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is  where  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  built  its  works. 
When  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  went  into  the  business,  they  thought  they 
could  manufacture  products  like  paraffin  wax  and  the  finer  qualities  of  lubricating 
oils  out  of  their  products,  and  they  went  very  extensively  into  that  business;  built 
an  expensive  plant  and  managed  it  very  extravagantly,  and  the  result  wbs  that  they 
made  a  complete  failure  of  it.  1  was  president  of  the  United  Oil  Company,  and  some 
of  the  men  who  had  stock  in  the  United  Oil  Companv  were  also  stockholders  in  that 
company,  and  T  always  had  the  support  of  the  stoctholders  in  my  opinion  that  it 
was  not  good  judgment  to  undertake  to  produce  these  articles  that  they  were  under- 
taking to  put  on  the  market.  I  became  satisfied  that  it  could  not  be  clone,  particu- 
larly from  the  fact  that  they  sunk  in  the  short  time  they  were  in  the  business  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1,000,000,  and  it  was  pretty  conclusively  proven  that  my 
view  upon  that  subject  was  right,  and  that  is,  that  that  business  could  not  l)e  con- 
ducted profitably,  for  the  principal  reason  that  the  conditions  were  not  favorable  to 
it.  I  felt  Quite  sure  the  Overton  works  were  costing  them  two  or  three  times  what 
they  would  ever  ^t  out  of  the  business. 

Q.  Then  the  failure  of  that  company  and  the  extermination  of  that  town,  accord- 
ing to  your  testimony,  is  due  rather  to  poor  business  methods  than  to  efforts  of  inde- 
pendent companies  or  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  crush  them  out? — A.  I  think  it 
was  very  largely  due  to  bad  business  management;  extravagant  management  and  bad 
judgment  all  around.  I  think  that  that  had  more  to  do  with  the  failure  than  any- 
thing else.  Since  that  time — since  the  concern  failed  and  went  out  of  the  business 
of  manufacturing  oil  and  oil  products — their  business  was  mei^ged  in  the  Western  Oil 
Company.  We  formed  the  Western  Oil  Company  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
crude  product  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company — that  is,  the  crude  petroleum — 
and  refining  it  for  them.  '  We  could  not  do  this  very  well  as  the  United  Oil  Com- 
pany, because  we  were  also  in  that  business,  and  therefore  we  carried  this  Rocky 
Mountain  Oil  Company  business  for  several  j^ears  as  the  Western  Oil  (company,  and 
received  the  crude  oil  of  the  Roc^ky  Mountam  Company  and  refined  it,  and  if  there 
was  a  profit  made  out  of  the  product  thus  furnished  they  got  their  share  of  it.  That 
is  the  way  we  treated  them  in  order  not  to  work  a  destruction  of  their  whole  oil  busi- 
ness. When  they  concluded  to  abandon  the  enterprise  of  manufacturing,  when  they 
found  they  coula  not  carry  it  on,  we  took  their  on  from  them  and  gave  them  their 
share  of  the  profits  of  the  Western  Oil  Company  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
crude  oil  they  furnished;  so  that  it  was  just  as  well  for  them  as  if  we  had  handled 
all  their  product  as  the  United  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Are  these  works  at  Florence  now? — A.  At  Overton.  It  is  this  side  of  Pueblo, 
on  the  Gulf  road,  I  believe. 

Q.  Has  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ever  produced  crude  petroleum  or  owned  a 
refinerv  in  that  village? — A.  No;  they  are  allowing  the  Unite<i  Oil  Company  to  do 
what  they  have  never  allowed  anv  other  company  in  the  United  States  to  do;  they 
allow  us  to  refine  the  oil  and  sell  it  to  the  Continental  Oil  Company.  Their  rule 
everywhere  is  to  buy  the  crude  and  refine  it.  Their  business  is  refining  the  oil,  but 
they  have  made  an  exception  to  that  rule,  and  we  find  it  is  the  only  exception  in  the 
United  States  to-day — where  they  take  the  product  and  allow  the  company  that  pro- 
duces the  cnide  oil  to  do  the  refining. 

Q.  What  is  done  with  the  product  of  the  Florence  Oil  Company? — A.  That  is  sold 
to  the  Continental  just  the  same. 

Q.  They  have  the  same  privilege  in  that  respect  that  you  have? — A.  Yes;  they 
have  the  same  privilege. 

Q.  You  said  no  other  company  except  yours  had  that  privilege? — A.  The  Florence 
Oil  Company  is  rather  a  small  producer,  and  it  didn't  occur  to  me.  I  should  have 
said  outside  of  that  field,  because  they  have  the  same  privilege.  I  might  say  it  is 
really  the  same  thing,  because  there  is  no  other  refinery  there.  I  do  not  state  posi- 
tively that  there  is  no  other  exception,  but  I  was  told  that  by  a  man  connected  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Comimnv — that  they  allowed  us  to  do  what  thev  had  allowed  no 
other  company  in  the  United  States  to  do.    That  referred  to  both  of  these  companies. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  one  man  who  was  in  your  employ  for  20  years  making 
$25,000  and  retiring  Do  you  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  saved  that  com- 
petency out  of  his  wapi^s? — A.  I  believe  he  bought  some  property,  and  made  some 
money  out  of  some  lots.  He  also  owns  a  good  fann  down  in  Nebraska,  that  he 
bought.  He  got  $7  a  day  for  years,  and  bought  some  real  estate  and  made  some- 
thing out  of  that. 
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Q.  At  $7  a  da^,  supporting  himself  and  family,  could  he  save  such  a  competency 
as  that  out  of  his  wages  in  that  time? — ^A.  No;  I  only  know  it  from  the  foreman  of 
the  works,  who  is  quite  familiar  with  his  condition.  He  told  me  he  had  in  ths 
neighborhood  of  $25,000.  Seven  dollars  a  day  would  be  about  $2,500  a  year.  He 
might  have  saved  every  dollar  out  of  his  earnings,  easily.  That  would  be  150,000  in 
the  twenty  years. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  taxing  the  franchise  values  of  corporations,  such  as  street 
railways,  etc.? — A.  I  am  under  the  belief  that  anything  ttiat  could  fairly  be  called  a 
property — valuable  property — should  be  taxed. 

Q.  Is  it  not  often  the  case  that  the  value  that  is  placed  upon  a  corporation  of  that 
kind  consists  very  largely  of  the  good  will  of  the  public  and  the  franchises  that  have 
been  given  to  it  by  the  public,  through  city  councils,  etc.? — A.  I  think  franchisee 
should  be  taxed. 

Q.  If  they  are  valuable? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  vou  be  in  favor  of  such  a  law,  for  the  State  of  Colorado,  as  the  Ford  law 
of  New  York? — A.  Yes.  I  am  not  exactly  familiar  with  its  terms,  but  I  suppose  it 
to  be  a  good  law.  There  is  a  contest  pending  in  this  State  to-day  over  what  are  known 
as  newspaper  franchises — it  is  in  the  courts  now — as  to  whether  a  membership  in  the 
Associatea  Press  amounts  to  a  franchise.  It  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the  news- 
papers that  there  has  never  been  an  attempt  to  tax  a  membership  in  the  Associated 
Press  in  any  Stat«  in  the  Union  except  one,  and  that  it  is  in  no  sense  a  franchise.  In 
a  general  sense  I  believe  that  francnises  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  actual  thing  of 
value,  and  therefore  should  be  taxed;  but  justice  would  require  that  the  value  of  the 
franchise  in  that  case  should  be  made  to  depend  upontheeamingcapacity  of  the  com- 
pany that  has  it.  Now,  we  have  a  cable  company  in  this  city  that  has  not  earned 
enough  in  the  past  six  years  to  pa^  the  interest  on  its  bonds.  It  has  partly  been  able 
to  pay  running  expenses.  What  is  its  franchise  worth,  and  how  can  you  measure  its 
value?  In  that  case  you  would  not  tax  the  franchise  if  it  had  no  value,  unless  it  should 
be  merely  a  nominal  tax  such  as  there  is  on  poor  and  unproductive  lands.  That  is 
the  way  it  looks  to  me.  But  where  a  company  is  doing  a  large  and  prosperous  busi- 
ness and  making  a  good  deal  of  monev,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  value  of  that  company 
is  represented  by  its  franchise,  I  think  it  should  be  taxed. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Ratchford)  .  In  your  testimony  you  made  allusion  to  a  combination  of 
two  of  these  railroad  interests  in  your  city  or  locality.  I  understand  that  combina- 
tion or  consolidation  of  interests  is  rendering  greater  public  ser\dce  now  than  it  was 
before. — A.  I  think  about  the  same.  There  has  not  been  any  change  except  in  the 
very  fact  that  the  interests  are  to  that  extent  consolidated  that  they  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  one  organization. 

Q.  Instead  of  two,  as  formerly? — A.  Yes.  They  have  not  made  any  improvements 
or  changes  yet. 

Q.  Has  the  price  of  travel  been  lower  since  the  consolidation? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  the  facilities  for  travel  remain  the  same;  are  they  equally  as  good? — A.  Yes; 
the  fares  remain  the  same.  Of  course  there  has  been  a  long  controversy  here  about 
the  question  of  allowing  the  company  that  is  now  in  control  to  change  the  power 
from  cable  to  electricity.  That  has  been  a  disputed  question  here  and  it  is  held  up 
by  the  city  council.  The  city  council  will  not  take  any  action  on  it.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  service  in  this  town  if  the  change  should  be 
allowed — that  is,  if  they  should  be  permitted  to  change  from  this  cable  they  are  now 
using  to  electricity.  Then  they  ought,  in  connection  with  that,  to  give  transfers 
where  they  have  been  giving  them  heretofore  on  their  own  lines,  and  also  to  give 
transfers  on  all  the  lines,  if  this  privilege  was  granted  and  that  change  made,  they 
should  give  transfers  on  all  the  lines.  The  rate  is  6  cents,  which  is  the  usual  rate  in 
all  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  with  very  few  exceptions.  I  don't  know  of 
any  except  Detroit,  and  it  seems  they  have  a  combination  there,  and  that  they  char^ 
the  same  fare  and  are  very  liberal  about  giving  transfers.  I  made  that  remark  m 
connection  with  the  remark  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  the  man  who 
rides  on  the  car  whether  the  capital  stock  is  one  million  or  ten  million. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  best  result  usually  obtained  by  the  people  when  the 
street  railways  are  under  one  owner?  Which  plan  gives  the  best  results,  where  the 
railway  is  under  one  owner  or  where  there  are  two  or  more  competing  lines? — A.  I 
think,  to  take  the  city  of  Denver,  that  its  lines  coulii  be  better  operated  by  one  than 
two  companies. 
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Wallace,  Idaho,  July  26, 1899, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  JAMES  E.  SOVEEEION, 

Editor  and  publisher  Idaho  State  Tnbuney  Wallace,  Idaho, 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  in  Wallace,  Idaho,  at  10  a.  m.,  July  26, 
1899,  Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Mr.  James  R.  Sovereign  was  sworn  and  examined 
on  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining.  Mr.  Sovereign's  testimony  dealt  chiefly 
with  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeiu*  d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho.  The 
following  is  the  report: 

Q.  (ByMr.  Ratchford.)  State  your  full  name  and  address. — ^A.  James  Richard 
Sovereign;  I  am  a  citizen  of  Arkansas;  my  present  stopping  place  and  residence 
is  Wallace,  Idaho. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged? — A.  Editor  and  publisher  of  the  Idaho 
State  Tribune. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  located  in  this  place? — A.  Since  the  1st  of  last 
September. 

And  prior  to  that  time  you  were  in  Arkansas,  were  you?^A.  Yes. 

What  were  you  engaged  in  when  at  home  in  Arkansas?— A.  Fruit  farming. 

Had  you  some  connection  with  organized  labor  recently? — ^A.  Yes. 

What  was  it?— A.  For  four  years  prior  to  November,  1897, 1  was  general 
master  workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I  have  been  connected  with  labor 
organizations  in  different  capacities  for  nearly  20  years. 

And  retired  from  that  position  when? — ^A.  In  November,  1897. 

If  you  will  take  the  plan  of  inquiry  and  answer  it  in  your  own  way,  treating 
eacli  topic  as  fully  as  you  care  to,  we  will  perhaps  save  time,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  you  ample  opportunity  to  make  as  full  a  statement  to  this  commission 
as  you  care  to  malce.    Now,  as  to  the  first  topic, constitutions  and  reflations? — 
A.  The  constitutions  and  regulations  of  the  trades  organizations  in  this  particular 
neighborhood  are  similar  in  form  and  effect  to  the  constitutions  of  the  trades  unions 
throughout  the  country,  and  relate  to  the  government  of  the  membership,  the  rate 
of  wages  for  which  thev  shall  work,  the  amount  of  dues  they  shall  pay  at  stated 
times  for  the  support  or  the  union,  and  for  the  beneficiary  fund  for  the  relief  of 
sick  and  distressed  members  as  well  as  funeral  expenses  for  deceased  members,    n 
The  great  mining  strike  in  1892  in  this  district,  which  was  so  much  commented  | 
upon  by  the  press  of  the  country,  resulted  in  an  effort  on  tbe  part  of  the  employ-  I 
ees  in  the  mining  industry  to  exact  from  each  miner  and  eacn  employee  of  the  | 
companies  an  assessment  of  $1  -per  month,  to  be  set  aside  for  a  hospital  fund.  / 
This  amount  the  miners  and  employees  were  required  to  pay  into  the  treasuries  \ 
of  the  companies  for  which  they  worked,  and  the  companies  in  turn  employed  ^ 
necessary  medical  attendance  for  ill  and  disabled  employees.   The  employees  pro- 
tested, declaring  that  they  preferred  to  secure  their  own  medical  service,  and 
through  their  organizations  made  efforts  toward  securing  the  construction  of  j 
what  IS  known  in  Wallace  as  the  Providence  hospital,  wmch  is  now  under  the 
management  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  an  Institution  costing  approximately  \ 
$35,000.    That,  however,  was  not  all  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  1892;  and  I  don't   . 
know  as  it  would  interest  this  commission  to  go  back  to  the  foundation  of  that^ 
trouble. 

I  am  free  to  say  that  trade  unionism  in  this  part  of  the  country  has  made  very 
rapid  strides  in  membership  within  the  past  2  years.    I  know  of  no  mining  com- 1 
pany  in  this  district  that  does  not  and  has  not,  until  this  recent  trouble,  employed  I 
only  union  miners  and  recognized  the  miners'  union,  except  the  Bunker  Hill  and  j 
Sullivan  Mining  Company,  located  at  Wardner. 

All  the  outside  emplovees  of  the  mining  industry  have  ever  been  allied  with  the 
miners'  union  or  the  Western  Labor  Umon.  The  Western  Labor  Union  is  sec- 
ondary really  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  this  part  of  the  country.  District 
Assembly  13  of  Idaho  eim)race8  nearly  all  the  outside  working  people;  or,  I 
should  have  said,  embraces  all  the  working  people  outside  of  the  mines,  and  is 
merged  into  the  Western  Labor  Union  under  similar  rules.  The  prime  reason  for 
the  change  was  on  account  of  securing  transfers  from  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  to  the  Western  Labor  Union  and  others,  the  two  organizations  being 
af&liated  associations.  Heretofore  miners  who  went  out  of  the  mines  to  work  and 
transferred  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  compelled  to  pay  an  initiation  fee,  and 
members  of  outside  organizations  who  went  into  the  mines  to  work  were  com- 
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pelled  to  pay  an  initiation  fee.  One  organization  is  known  as  the  Western  Labor 
Union  and  the  other  as  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  and  that  explains  why 
a  more  close  relationship  was  established  between  the  outside  employees  and  the 
men  working  on  the  inside  of  the  mines.  "> 

I  may  say  the  liberty  of  contract  has  been  infringed  npon  only  in  so  far  as  organ- 
ized labor  IS  concerned,  in  its  organized  capacity,  m  unionizing  all  the  industries. 
The  ri^ht  of  contract  has  been  completely  abrogated  in  this  oistrict  by  military 
\authonty,  or  rather  by  the  civil  authority  supported  by  the  military.  Shortly 
iter  the  riot  of  April  29  of  this  year  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho  placed  the 
iistrict  under  martial  law  by  proclamation,  and  in  a  subsequent  proclamation, 
dgned  by  the  governor  and  examined  and  approved  and  signed  by  H.  C.  Merriam, 
mgadier-general  of  the  United  States  Army,  the  right  of  contract  was  extremely 
/infringed  upon,  if  not  entirely  abrogated,  both  on  the  part  of  the  mine  operators 
land  the  miners,  and  that  infringement  was  subsequently  extended  to  include  the 
'employees  of  mines,  whether  working  on  the  inside  or  the  outside  of  the  mines. 
(it  mso  extended  to  the  shift  bosses,  the  foremen,  and  the  sux)erintendents  of  the 
!  mines.  And  if  it  is  proper  I  would  prefer  to  submit  in  evidence  the  proclamation 
'  thus  abridging  the  right  of  contract. 

-^    Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Please  explain  how  that  proclamation  abridges  the 

/  right  of  contract? — A.  It  abridges  the  right  of  contract  by  prohibiting  a  mine 

I  operator,  under  threat  of  having  his  mine  closed  by  the  civil  and  military  author- 

>  ity,  from  employing  any  memoer  of  a  miners*  union  in  any  capacity  whatever 

•  until  the  member  first  renounces  all  alle^nce  to  the  miners'  union  and  expresses 

his  opinion  that  the  minera'  union  is  a  criminal  organization. 

.    There  is  another  form,  a  permit,  which  generally  applied  to  members  of  the 

miners'  unions,  and  which  required  that  the  applicant  for  employment  should 

make  certain  promises.    I  offer  in  evidence  the  proclamation  mentioned,  or  a 

copy  of  it,  including  the  forms  of  applications  for  permits  to  work  in  the  mines. 

(Said  proclamation  and  forms  follow.) 

"PROCLAMATION.    . 

**  Whereas  the  following  notice  has  been  served  upon  the  mine  owners  of  Sho- 
shone County  by  the  duly  constituted  State  authorities,  by  whom  martial  law 
has  been  declared,  to  wit: 

*^  To  the  mine  owners  of  Shoshone  County : 

**  Certain  organizations  or  combinations  existing  in  Shoshone  County  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  criminal  in  purpose,  inciting  and,  as  organizations,  procuring 
property  to  be  destroyed  and  muraers  to  be  committed,  by  reason  whereof  it  has 
been  twice  necessary  to  declare  martial  law  in  Shoshone  County.    * 

"  You  are  therefore  notified  that  the  employment  of  men  belonging  to  said  or 
other  criminal  organizations  during  the  continuance  of  martial  law  must  cease. 
In  case  this  direction  is  not  observed  your  mines  will  be  closed. 

**  Therefore,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  notice  and 
restore  the  industries  of  the  district  as  far  as  i)os8ible,  it  becomes  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  system  by  which  miners  who  have  not  participated  in  the  recent  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  who  are  law-abiding  people  may  obtain  work,  and,  that  order  and  peace 
may  be  established,  the  following  is  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  all  mine 
owners  and  employees  in  the  affected  district: 

"All  parties  applying  for  underground  work  in  any  of  the  following  mines  will 
be  required  to  obtain  from  Dr.  Hugh  France,  the  duly  appointed  and  authorized 
agent  for  the  State  of  Idaho  for  this  purpose,  or  his  deputy,  at  Wardner  or  at 
Wallace,  a  permit  authorizing  said  person  to  seek  employment  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing mines:  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan,  Last  Chance,  Empire  State-Idaho,  Con- 
solidated Tiger  and  Poorman,  Hecla,  Mammoth,  Standard,  Helena-Frisco,  Gem, 
Morning,  Hunter,  and  such  others  as  may  be  hereafter  included  in  the  above  list. 
Parties  applying  for  such  permits  must  be  prepared,  first,  to  deny  all  participa- 
tion in  the  riots  of  April  29, 1899,  in  Shoshone  County,  and,  second,  to  deny  or 
renounce  membership  in  any  society  which  has  incited,  encouraged,  or  approved 
of  said  riots  or  other  violation  of  public  law. 

**  Mine  owners  must  refuse  employment  to  all  applicants  for  underground  work 
who  do  not  present  a  duly  signed  permit  authorizing  the  same.  Such  permits 
will  be  deposited  in  mine-owners'  office,  subject  to  periodical  inspection. 

**A11  parties  now  under  employment  by  any  of  the  mines  above  named  will  be 
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required  to  procnre  within  10  days  from  this  date  the  i)ermit8  above  referred  to 
as  a  condition  to  their  remaining  in  the  service  of  their  respective  companies. 
By  order  of  the  governor  and  commander  in  chief, 

**Bartlett  Sinclair, 

'' State  Atuiitar, 

Examined  and  approved: 

'*H.  C.  Merriam, 
^^  Brigadier-Oeneraly  United  States  Army, 
"Dated  May  8, 1899." 

The  application  for  permits  to  seek  employment,  which  union  men  must  sign, 
is  as  follows: 

*'  APPLICATION    FOR   LBAVB   TO  SEEK   EMPLOYMENT   IN   THE   MINES   OF  SHOSHONE 

COUNTY. 

**  To  Dr.  Hugh  France,  State  Representative, 

**  Sir:  I  hereby  make  application  for  issuance  to  me  of  a  permit  allowing  me  to 
seek  employment  in  the  mines  of  Shoshone  Countv. 

"  I  am  a by  occupation.    I  am  a  native  of ,  and  am  a citizen 

of  the  United  States,    I  last  worked  at  the mine  in .  •  My  shift  boss 

was .    Heretofore  I  have  been  a  member  of Miners'  Union. 

I  did  not  participate,  actively  or  otherwise,  in  the  riots  which  took  place  at  Ward- 
ner  on  the  29th  of  AprU,  1^9.  Believing  that  the  crimes  committed  at  Wardner 
on  said  date  were  actively  incited,  encouraged,  and  perpetrated  through  and  by 
means  of  the  influence  and  direction  of  the  miners*  unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes, 
I  hereby  express  my  unaualified  disapproval  of  said  acts,  and  herebv  renounce 
and  forever  abjure  all  aUeeiance  to  the  said  miners'  union  of  which  I  was  a  for- 
mer member,  and  I  solemnly  (pledge  myself  to  obey  the  law  and  not  to  again  seek 
membere^p  in  any  society  which  will  encourage  or  tolerate  any  violation  of  law. 
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"  Dated  this day  of ,  1899." 

The  application  which  nonunion  men  must  sign  is  as  follows: 

*' APPLICATION    FOR  LEAVE   TO   SEEK   EMPLOYMENT   IN   THE  MINES   OF  SHOSHONE 

COUNTY. 

"  To  Dr.  Hugh  France,  State  Representative, 

"  Sir:  I  hereby  make  application  for  issuance  to  me  of  a  permit  allowing  me  to 
seek  employment  in  the  nunes  of  Shoshone  County. 

**  I  am  a by  occui>ation.    I  am  a  native  of and  am  a citizen 

of  the  United  Stat€«.    I  last  worked  at  the mine  in .    My  shift  boss 

was .    I  have  not  been  for years  a  member  of  any  miners'  union. 

I  took  no  i)art,  either  actively  or  passively,  in  aiding,  assisting,  or  encouraging 
the  perpetration  of  the  crimes  committed  at  Wardner  on  the  29th  of  April,  1899. 
I  sofemnly  pledge  myself  to  obey  the  law. 


t( 


**  Dated  this day  of ,  1899." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Permit  from  whom? — ^A.  From  the  authorities,  under 
the  martial  law,  from^Hugh  France,  who  was  the  coroner  of  the  county,  and 
who,  by  the  arrest  of  the  sneriff,  became  the  sheriff  of  the  county;  and  who,  by 
the  wav,  was  at  the  time  a  beneficiary  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company,  receiving 
through  the  hospital  a  salary  of  about  $400  per  month,  that  was  levied  ui)on  the 
emplovees  of  that  comi>any.    He  also  had  deputies  throughout  the  counfy  who,   | 
under  him,  had  authority  to  issue  these  permits.    Thispermit  order  was  in  ricM*^*r-  ^ 
and  is  still  in  violation  of  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  State.    The  permit  system  is 
still  in  operation  here  now.    I  desire  to  offer  the  statute  in  evidence,  which  makes  . 
It  a  misdemeanor  for  any  employer  to  exact  such  statement  or  declaration  from  / 
any  i)erson  seeking  employment.     (Reading:) 

"AN  ACT  making  it  nnlawful  for  employers  to  enter  into  agreements  with  their  emplovees  or 
persons  about  to  enter  their  employment  not  to  become  or  continue  as  members  of  labor 
organizations,  and  prescribing  as  penalty  therefor. 

*^Beit  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho: 

*'  Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an^  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  make 
or  enter  into  any  agreement,  either  oral  or  in  writing,  by  the  terms  of  which  any 
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employee  of  each  person,  firm,  or  corx>oration,  or  any  other  person  about  to  enter 
the  employ  of  sncn  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  as  a  condition  for  continuing  or 
obtaining  such  employment,  shall  promise  or  agree  not  to  become  or  continue  a 
member  of  a  labor  organization. 

•*  Sec.  2.  Any  person,  or  persons,  or  corporation  violating  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  or  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  or 
by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

**  Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage 
and  approval. 
"Approved  March  6th,  1898." 

And  I  understand  that  these  proclamations  which  were  issued  came  from  the 
governor  of  the  State.    They  were  not  signed  by  the  governor.    The  governor 
was  not  present,  but  he  deputized  the  State  auditor  to  act  in  his  stead.    The  sig- 
nature is  *'  By  order  of  the  governor  and  commander  in  chief,  Bartlett  Sinclair, 
I  State   auditor.     Examined  and  approved,  H.  C.  Merriam,  brigadier-general, 
'  United  States  Arm^r."    This  abridgment  of  the  right  of  contract  extended  to  all 
the  employees  in  tms  district  who  were  in  any  capacity  employed  by  mining  cor- 
porations, except  the  men  operating  the  pumps  of  the  various  mines.    They 
oelong  to  the  miners'  unions  and  were  under  the  same  obligations  and  owed  the 
same  allegiance  to  the  miners*  unions  that  any  other  person  did  who  belonged  to 
the  unions,  and  yet,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  they  were  exempted  from  the 
exactions  of  the  proclamation  and  were  forced  to  work  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net.   The  pump  men  of  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine  stopped  work  m  sympathy  with 
the  locked-out  members  of  the  union  and  under  the  belief  that  nonunion  men 
would  be  employed.    They  immediately  went  to  the  miners'  union  hall  in  Burke, 
where  they  met  other  members  of  the  union  for  consultation.    Lieutenant  Lyons 
immediately  put  a  spard  around  the  hall,  guarding  the  doors  and  windows, 
marched  into  the  haU,  and  notified  the  assemblage  that  he  would  give  the  pump 
men  5  minutes  to  go  to  work.    They  protested,  and  he  finally  extended  the  time 
to  10  minutes.    He  told  them  he  was  there  to  protect  property  and  he  proposed  to 
do  it,  and  the  men  were  forced  to  return  to  work  and  did  return  to  work.    Most, 
and  I  think  all  of  the  pump  men  have  quit  work  since.    In  general  effect  the  right 
of  contract  was  abri^ed,  and  is  abridged  at  this  time  by  reason  of  this  order. 
/The  Hunter  Mining  Company,  located  about  a  mile  above  Mullen,  just  up  the 
/  canyon  here,  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  its  mill  by  fire  a  year  or  more  ago — I 
I  don't  just  remember  the  time — and  the  mine  for  a  considerable  time  was  idle. 
/  Last  spring  the  company  decided  to  reopen  the  workings.    In  order  to  do  so  they 
f  considered  it  necessary  to  drive  a  new  tunnel  in  there  oef  ore  the  erection  of  the 
/  new  mill.    They  employed  above  27  men  without  i)ermits,  reserving,  as  they  said, 
I    the  right  to  contract  and  to  employ  whom  they  pleased,  and  their  mine  was 
I    closed,  under  authority  of  the  governor,  by  the  acting  sheriff,  aided  by  the  mili- 
/    tary  authorities.    Everv  prospect  where  any  more  than  one  man  was  employed 
I     has  been  closed,  compelied  to  suspend  operations  by  this  reason,  the  restricting  of 
the  right  of  contract,  denying  to  persons  the  right  to  contract  with  whom  they 
t     pleased  to  have  labor  for  them,  and  denying  the  ri^ht  of  laboring  men  to  seek 
employment  without  first  signing  away  what  workingmen  consider  a  constitu- 
I    tional  privilege.    Even  men  who  signed  the  terms  or  promise  were  not  permitted 
:    to  seek  employment,  except  where  the  permit  was  issued,  and  it  being  optional 
with  the  officer  to  issue  permits  only  those  who,  in  the  judgment  of  tne  officer, 
;   it  was  desired  to  have  employed,  often  only  those  to  whom  the  officer  saw  fit  to 
--  issue  a  permit  were  allowed  to  seek  employment  in  this  district. 

Through  these  drastic  measures  the  minmg  industries  of  this  country  have  been 
neglected,  and  there  has  been  pretty  nearly  a  complete  suspension  of  operation; 
ana  only  until  recently  has  our  output  of  ore  amounted  to  anything  more  than  a 
-  -oTiv  or  i,wo  a  day,  if  any.  The  excuse  for  requiring  an  application  for  a  x)ermit 
restricting  the  right  of  contract  offered  by  General  Merriam,  Bartlett  Sinclair, 
auditor  of  State,  Governor  Steunenberg,  and  the  acting  sheriff,  Hugh  France,  and 
their  subordinates  in  office,  is  based  upon  the  proposition,  or  declaration,  rather, 
that  the  miners'  organizations  are  criming  associations;  criminal  to  the  extent 
that  they  counselcna,  advised,  and  actively  imrticipated  in  the  riot  of  April  29, 
1899,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  concen- 
trator at  Wardner.  I  want  to  be  quoted  in  this  statement  as  saying,  personally, 
that  I  have  no  sympathy  with  riots  or  insurrectionary  movements,  and  that  the 
great  mass  of  our  people  have  no  sympathy  with  such  actions;  and  I  wish  to  say, 
further,  that  the  riot  of  April  29  was,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  crimes 
ever  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  labor;  it  was  entirely  uncalled  for  and  can  not 
be  palliated  by  any  sense  of  justice.    I  wish  to  say  further,  while  I  am  on  this  / 
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snbject,  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  long-standing  fend  between  organized  labor    1 
and  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company.    There  was  no  ill  will  existing     i 
between  any  other  mining  corporation  ana  organized  labor  in  this  district  at  that     ; 
time.    The  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  in  1894  discharged  its  union 
employees,  reduced  its  wage  schedule,  and  hired  nonunion  men  and  organized 
them  into  companies  of  the  State  militia.    They  were  supplied  with  guns  and 
ammunition  from  the  arsenal  of  the  State.    The  company,  however,  entered  into 
an  agreement  that  when  the  price  of  lead  and  silver  increased  to  a  certain  figure — 
the  amount  I  can  not  state — it  would  pay  the  current  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the 
other  mine  operators  in  this  district.    Ore  advanced  in  price  until  lead  was  $4.50     ' 
per  hundred  and  silver  about  61  or  62  cents  per  ounce;  at  any  rate  it  reached  the    / 
mark  and  went  over,  in  excess  of  the  agreed  prices  upon  which  the  company 
promised  to  pay  the  union  rate,  or  so  nearly  approximated  it  that  the  miners  in   ; 
the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan,  irrespective  of  organization,  asked  the  uniform  | 
rate  of  the  district.    The  company  iwsitively  refused  it,  and  on  the  demand  of  / 
their  men  repudiated  their  own  contract.    The  men  then  began  to  organize  into 
the  miners*  union,  and  were  immediately  discharged,  or  were  discharged  by  the 
company  as  soon  as  it  ascertained  that  they  were  members.    They  were  dis- 
charged in  blocks  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty,  as  the  company  would  learn  that  they 
had  joined  the  union.    This  intensified  the  situation,  and  the  whole  district  was 
extremely  aggravated.    Mining  operators  who  didn't  wish  their  names  given  told 
me  upon  their  word  that  they  had  gone  to  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  and  pleaded 
with  them  and  urged  them  to  unify  the  district,  and  asked  them  to  pay  the  uni- 
form rate  of  wages;  that  they  do  tnis  without  solicitation,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  received  with  better  grace  by  the  men  in  their  employ  and  the  other  men 
throughout  the  district.  ^.-' 

The  governor  of  the  State,  so  I  am  reliably  informed,  asked  the  company  to  \ 
arbitrate  the  difference.    We  have  a  law  in  this  State  providing  for  arbitration  \ 
between  employer  and  employee.    The  company  refused,  and  discharged  all  the 
men  in  their  employ  belonging  to  the  union.    And,  so  far  as  outside  indications 
would  go,  the  trouble  was  settled,  or  rather  the  union  miners  apparently  had  lost 
in  their  struggle  to  get  either  the  union  rate  or  organize  the  men.    The  miners* 
union  asked  that  the  men  be  organized  and  that  the  company  recognize  the 
miners'  union.    The  company  refused.    The  company,  however,  after  the  situa- 
tion had  become  very  much  strained,  granted  an  increase  of  wages,  not  quite,  how-    ^ 
ever,  up  to  the  union  rate.    On  the  29th  day  of  April,  without  any  knowledge  on  the   i    '  ^' 
part  of  the  people,  and  as  though  by  spontaneous  action,  about  800  miners  or  800 
persons — I  don't  know  whether  they  were  miners  or  not — came  down  from  Mullan, 
Gem,  and  Burke,  took  a  train  on  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Burke,  loaded  on  80 
boxes  of  dynamite  at  the  Helena-Frisco  magazine;  about  J)00  of  them  were  armed 
with  Winchester  rifles  and  were  masked;  they  came  to  Wallace,  transferred  the 
train  to  the  O.  R.  and  N.  Railroad  track,  ran  it  to  Wardner,  put  the  dynamite  under 
the  mill,  and  blew  it  up.    In  the  riot  two  men  were  killed,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  miners'  union  and  the  vanner  man,  a  man  employed  on  the  vanners  in  the 
Bunker  Hill  concentrator.    After  this  outrage  the  miners'  unions  were  branded  as 
criminal  organizations  and  the  liberty  of  contract  was  abridged,  the  employment 
of  union  miners  was  restricted,  and  no  union  miner  was  permitted  to  seek  employ- 
ment without  first  securing  the  consent  of  the  officers  in  charge.    Membership 
in  the  miners'  union  alone  was  made  a  pretext  for  the  arrest  and  incarceration  of 
about  500  of  the  people  of  this  district,  and  a  large  number  of  others  were  arrested 
and  incarcerated  on  the  chai'ge  of  being  directly  implicated  in  the  riot  and  the 
destruction  of  the  mill.    The  abridgment  of  the  right  of  contract  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  civil  and  military  officers  was  as  much  an  embarrassment  and  pecuniary  / 
loss  to  the  mine  operators  as  to  the  miners,  and  many  mine  owners  and  oi)erators  f 
strongly  protested  against  it  and  made  every  attempt  up  to  a  month  ago  to  induce  [ 
the  authorities  to  either  modify  it  or  call  it  off,  but  without  success.    Through  a 
friend,  Judge  O'Dey,  of  Portland,  I  corresi)onded  with  the  War  Department,  and 
as  a  result  the  following  orders  of  Secretary  Alger  were  sent  to  General  Merriam, 
which  I  also  desire  to  introduce.    (Reading:) 

'*  To  Brigadier-General  Mekriam, 

"  Commanding  Department  of  Colorado,  Denver ,  Colo, 

**  You  will  instruct  Major  Smith,  commanding  at  Wallace,  that  he  is  to  use  the 
United  States  troops  to  aid  the  State  authority  simply  to  suppress  rioting  and  to   . 
maintain  peace  and  order.    Those  were  your  original  instructions.    The  Army  ' 
must  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  enforcing  rules  for  the  government  of 
miners  or  miners'  unions.    That  is  a  matter  for  the  local  authorities  to  deal  with. 

"  R.  A.  Alqer,  Secretary  of  War,'' 
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Amd  I  might  say  that  that  order  conveyed  to  the  members  of  the  miners'  unions 
the  fact  that  the  War  Department  was  not  of  itself  directly  implicated  in  what 
we  considered  a  gross  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens  by 
this  restriction  of  the  right  of  contract.  We  are  not  attaching  any  blame  to  the 
War  Department  directly.  I  think  Gen.  H.  C.  Merriam  was  alone  responsible, 
in  so  far  as  the  military^  authorities  cooperated  with  the  civil  and  restricted  the 
right  of  contract.  I  wish  to  add  to  the  statement  already  made,  that  after  20 
years'  experience,  and  my  service  in  behalf  of  the  trades  and  labor  organizations 
of  the  countrv,  I  consider  the  charge  of  criminality  against  the  labor  organiza- 
•  tions  in  this  district  as  wholly  unfounded.  It  is  physically  impossible  for  labor 
/  organizations,  under  their  present  ordinary  test  of  membership,  to  organize  riot- 
ous or  revolutionary  movements,  for  the  reason  that  the  members  in  such  organi- 
zations who  might  be  in  favor  of  the  violation  of  law  or  the  commission  of  any 
crime  against  tne  "pesuce  and  good  order  of  society  always  stand  in  fear  of  the 
conservative  element.  The  men  who  have  a  desire  to  commit  crime,  and  who 
are  also  members  of  labor  organizations,  know  that  any  one  member  of  the 
organization  opposed  to  any  sucn  action  would  stand  against  them  a  living  wit- 
ness in  any  court  in  the  country;  and  therefore  whatever  crime  is  committed  in 
the  name  of  labor  organizations  is  committed  by  men  who,  while  probably  mem- 
bers, organize  for  criminal  purposes  entirely  outside  and  independent  of  such 
organizations. 

It  is  stated  on  what  is  accepted  as  reliable  authority  that  the  raid  on  the  Bunker 
Hill  on  April  39,  1890,  was  organized  by  a  few  men  who  came  from  MuUan  to 
Qem  and  there  secured,  I  understand,  12  others  from  Burke,  making  46  in  all; 
and  they  were  assisted  by  a  few  from  Wardner;  and  the  raid  on  the  Bunker  Hill 
/  was  organized  at  a  midnight  hour,  and  without  the  consent  of  any  labor  union  or 
/  labor  organization.  In  fact ,  crimes  have  been  committed  in  this  district  in  the  name 
of  labor  organizations;  men  have  been  run  out  of  the  country  at  the  point  of  a 
gun;  men  have  been  murdered  supposed  to  be  inoffensive,  by  certain  union  men; 
shift  bosses  and  sux)erintendent8  have  been  killed  in  the  night;  and  it  has  all  been 
charged  up  to  labor  organizations,  and,  I  think,  without  any  foundation  whatever 
in  fact.  But  it  is  through  these  crimes  that  the  civil  officers,  in  conjunction  with 
the  military  forces,  have  made  up  what  they  consider  sufficient  ^ound  upon 
which  to  abridge  th4  liberty  of  contract  and  restrict  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  seek 
employment  in  an  honorable  vocation  from  any  person  willing  to  grant  it.  On 
the  otner  hand,  employees  have  been  notified  oy  the  military  authorities  that 
they  might  have  their  choice  to  either  go  to  work  or  go  to  the  bull  pen.  For 
example,  the  cooks  at  the  Helena-Frisco  boarding  house  were  given  the  option  to 
either  cook  for  the  nonunion  men  or  go  to  the  bull  -pen, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  is  the  bull  pen?— A.  It  is  a  military  prison  at 
Wardner,  in  which  have  been  incarcerated  from  time  to  time  since  the  29th  of 
April  approximately  about  1,000  people;  possibly  it  does  not  go  over  800;  I  have 
not  kept  a  close  count  of  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  military  authority.  I  don't  know  that  you  explained  fully  to 
what  extent  that  military  authority  has  been  exercised  and  by  whom;  whether  it 
was  by  the  Federal  authorities  or  the  State  authorities.  Have  you  anything  fur- 
ther to  say  upon  that  subject?— A.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  digress  a  little— the 
introduction  of  the  United  States  troops  into  this  district  was  welcomed  by  mine 
operator,  business  man,  ordinary  citizen,  and  members  of  labor  organizations. 
It  was  expected  that  they  would  cooperate  with  the  civil  authorities  only  to  do 
police  service  and  prevent  any  further  outbreaks  or  riotous  demonstrations,  and 
to  protect  the  civil  authorities,  the  constabulary,  and  judiciary  in  the  arrest,  trial, 
ana,  if  possible,  the  conviction  of  the  men  guilty  of  the  crime  committed  on 
April  29, 1899.  But  instead  of  allowing  the  mine  operators  to  employ  faithful, 
law-abiding,  industrious  miners,  who  had  never  taken  any  part  in  any  criminal 
act  that  could  be  proven,  the  military  authorities  cooperated  with  the  civil*  under 
the  direction  of  General  Merriam,  to  subvert  the  local  government.  The  first 
effort  made  was  to  subvert  the  local  government  and  to  incarcerate  all  county 
commissioners,  charged  with  no  crime — the  offenses  with  which  they  were  charged 
were  not  of  such  a  nature  as  justified  imprisonment;  they  were  only  civil  offenses 
at  most,  and  yet  they  were  imprisoned,  guarded  by  the  United  States  soldiers, 
and  prevented  from  performing  the  functions  of  their  offices. 

The  authorities  boasted  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  governor 
of  the  Stete  to  api)oint  a  new  set  of  county  commissioners,  and  thereby  subvert 
the  entire  county  government  by  the  assistance  of  the  new  county  officers.  The 
military  authorities  cooperated  in  these  outrages.  The  military  authorities  threw 
a  drag  net  over  the  entire  community.  They  arrested  every  person  whom  they 
chanced  to  meet,  without  regard  to  whether  he  was  a  business  man,  a  miner  or 
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laborer,  or  whether  he  was  a  member  of  labor  organizations  or  not.  They  made 
at  one  time  nearly  a  clean  sweep  of  this  entire  district.  Those  they  conld  not 
crowd  in  the  bull  pen  they  put  in  the  box  cars  under  guard;  and  they  maltreated 
them,  abused  them,  proscripted  them,  denied  the  right  of  religions  counsel  to  the 
dying,  denied  the  right  of  mothers  and  sisters  and  wives  to  see  their  dying  sons 
and  brothers  and  husbands;  and  committed  what  we  consider  one  of  the  greatest 
military  outrages  ever  committed  in  this  country,  and  without  any  reason,  with- 
out any  justification.  If  there  was  a  raid  on  the  29th  of  April,  which  everyone 
concedes  there  was,  it  only  lasted  about  4  hours.  There  was  no  riot  before  it, 
and  there  was  no  riot  following  it;  there  was  no  opix)sition  to  civil  processes,  and 
there  was  no  resistance  to  arrest;  there  was  no  opposition  to  or  resmction  of  the 
processes  of  the  civil  courts,  and  yet  under  the  military  authority  and  domina- 
tion the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus  was  suspended;  and  if  men  had  any  rights 
before  the  courts  they  could  not  secure  them,  because  the  entire  civil  authority 
was  subordinated  to  the  military  domination,  and  the  processes  of  the  courts 
were  inoperative.  They  had  under  military  guard  in  the  bull  pen  at  Wardner  at 
various  times  at  least  300  of  our  citizens,  against  whom  no  charge  was  ever  made, 
and  to  whom  no  trial  was  ever  granted;  and  those  who  were  rele€ised  were  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  their  incarceration.  These  outarages  have  all 
been  under  the  direct  control  of  the  military  authorities,  imder  the  command  of 
the  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  or  his  re^esentative,  the  auditor  of  the  State, 
and  the  acting  sheriff  of  this  county,  Mr.  Hugh  France.  The  people  expected 
the  military  authority  to  cooperate  with  the  civil  authority  and  restore  peace, 
revive  business  and  all  industries,  insure  liberty  of  contract  and  the  rights  of 
citizens  as  guaranteed  under  the  laws  of  this  country,  but  instead  of  that  the 
operation  was  the  opposite. 

Q.  Were  these  soK^led  outrages  practiced  by  the  military  a  result  of  the 
order  of  the  State  authorities  or  the  Federal  authorities? — A.  I  should  say  the 
State  authorities.  Merriam  was  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  State  authorities. 
I  have  never  found  anything,  either  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
the  War  Department,  that  warranted  the  acts  of  General  Merriam  or  the  soldiers 
or  any  of  the  military  authorities  here;  in  fact  the  orders,  if  I  imderstand  them,  i 
conflict  directly  with  the  action  of  those  to  whom  they  were  directed. 

Q.  Now  you  spoke  of  several  boxes  of  dynamite  being  taken  from  some  xx>int 
to  this  mill  and  the  raid  having  taken  place  there;  they  took  guns  also,  I  believe  yon 
said.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  blowing  up  of  this  mill  was  contemplated  suffi- 
ciently long  in  advance  to  permit  the  parties  who  prompted  or  committed  that 
crime  to  make  such  preparation  for  it — send  for  amunition,  etc.? — ^A.  They  didn't 
have  to  send  for  it. 

Q.  Where  did  they  get  it? — A,  They  did  not  own  the  dynamite;  the  dynamite 
did  not  belong  to  them;  it  belonged  to  the  Helena-Frisco  Company.  The  mining 
company  has  its  company  magazine,  in  which  is  stored  the  dynamite  in  large 
quantities,  and  from  the  magazine  it  in  taken  into  the  mines  in  small  quantities 
for  daily  use. 

Q.  Was  the  Helena-Frisco  Company  magazine  broken  open  by  these  people  and 
an  amount  taken  from  it  such  as  you  have  named,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
company? — A.  Yes;  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  broken  open  or  whether  they 
had  a  key  and  went  in  and  took  it.  I  have  not  learned  whether  the  door  was 
broken  open. 

Q.  Have  you  understood  from  anyone  whether  they  had  a  key  or  secured  a  key 
to  open  that  magazine? — ^A.  No;  that  matter  has  never  entered  my  mind  before — 
whether  they  had  a  key  and  went  in  or  whether  they  broke  the  door  open. 

Q.  You  have  no  advice  to  give  this  commission  tending  to  show  that  anybody 
was  implicated  in  this  affair  other  than  the  men  who  went  there  and  took  the 
dynamite  and  blew  up  the  mill? — ^A.  No;  I  have  not.    I  have  heard  vague  rumors         / 
but  not  sufficient  to  be  put  in  evidence.  -    / 

Q,  Do  we  understand  that  the  relations  between  the  miners  and  the  mining  /  / 
companies  prior  to  this  trouble  of  April  29, 1899,  were  agreeable  to  both  parties,  , 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  that  these  relations  would  still  be  maintained  were  it  not- 
for  the  use  of  this  so-called  permit  to-day,  in  all  probability? — A.  Yes,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  relationship  tnat  exists  between  the  mining  companies  and  those 
who  did  not  participate  m  the  raid  on  April  29, 1899.  I  don't  think  the  mining 
companies  in  this  district  would  have  retained  in  their  employ  any  person  whom 
they  knew  went  to  Wardner  on  the  29th  of  April.  I  think  they  would  have  dis- 
charged them  anyway,  except  probably  a  large  number  whom  they  knew  were 
excited  and  went  out  of  curiosity.  You  will  understand  that  as  soon  as  these  men 
started  to  Wardner  it  broke  np  the  day  shift,  and  every  man  that  could  get  on  the 
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train  got  on  it.  When  the  train  came  here  to  Wallace  some  thought  they  were 
simply  going  to  make  a  demonstration,  others  said  they  were  going  to  run  the 
nonunion  men  out,  others  said  they  were  going  to  blow  up  the  mill,  and  there  was 
a  multiplicity  of  opinions.  I  made  an  effort  to  get  on  the  train,  but  it  pulled  out 
before  I  got  to  it,  and  so  I  went  to  Wardner  on  the  passenger  about  4  hours  later 
and  saw  the  explosion.  I  took  no  part  in  it,  however,  and  don*t  approve  of  that 
way  of  making  a  labor  fight.  And  with  respect  to  the  relationship  between  the 
mining  corporations  and  their  employees  who  did  not  participate  in  this  outrage, 
had  it  not  oeen  for  the  x)ermit  that  relationship  woula  not  have  been  disturbed, 
and  that  relationship  covered  the  great  body  of  employees  in  this  district  at  that 
time.  In  fact,  one  mine  operator,  Mr.  Frank  Culbertson.  manager  of  the  Tiger- 
Poorman  mine  at  Burke,  made  a  contract  to  recognize  his  men  after  the  permit 
was  called  off,  providing  the  men  would  stay  while  the  i)ermit  was  on,  but  the 
governor  of  the  State  boasted  that  he  would  keep  the  State  under  martial  law  for 
2  years,  or  during  the  entire  term  of  his  office,  if  ne  could  not  otherwise  destroy  the 
miners*  unions  in  this  district. 
^  I  Q.  It  is  to  be  taken,  then,  from  your  testimony  that  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
/ers,  outside  of  this  one  company,  namely  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan,  ana  the 
employees  who  have  been  law-abiding  and  passive,  the  proclamation  of  the  gov- 
ernor requiring  this  permit  is  equally  objectionable  to  both  sides,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  mines  to  be  idle,  is  it? — A.  I  think  it  is  more  objectionable  to 
the  miners  than  to  the  mine  operators.  I  want  to  say  that  the  mine  oi)erator8 
would  have  accepted  all  their  union  men  coming  back  to  work,  I  think,  all  their 
faithful  employees,  had  it  not  been  for  the  permit.  I  want  to  say  that  it  embar- 
rasses both  the  mine  oi)erator  and  the  miner,  but  it  embarrasses  the  miner  more 
than  the  mine  operator,  because  the  operator  has  other  places  from  which  to  draw 
labor,  and  the  miner  has  no  other  place  to  go  to  secure  labor,  and  a  large  number 
of  them  are  married  men  with  families  and  could  very  ill  afford  to  make  a  chan^; 
yet  they  would  not  sign  the  permit.  Their  reasons  were  that  it  was  in  violation 
,  of  the  statutes  of  the  State  and  in  dero^tion  of  their  constitution^  liberty;  and 
that  if  they  should  ever  lose  their  position  here  after  signing  the  permit,  they 
'  would  be  barred  from  employment  in  any  union  camp  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  or  British  Columbia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  You  spoke  of  the  pump  men  being  forced  to  go  to  work. 
Do  you  know  that  to  be  true  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  At  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  I  was  not  present  at  the  time.  I  am  swearing  to  what  Mr.  Cul- 
bertson, of  the  Helena-Frisco,  told  me.  I  am  swearing  to  only  what  would  in 
a  court  of  record,  I  suppose,  be  permissible  testimony.  I  don't  know  what  the 
jud^e  would  rule;  but  Mr.  Culbertson  told  me  that  he  was  in  the  meeting — and 
coming  from  the  mining  operators'  side  and  from  a  mining  operator  himself,  I 
took  it  to  be  reliable;  and  I  also  received  the  matter  from  the  pump  men  them- 
selves, and  it  was  a  general  admission  that  nobody  denied.  In  fact.  Lieutenant 
Lyons  acknowledged  it. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  null  were 
they  paying  union  wages? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Were  they  paying  union  wages  to  any  of  their  employees? — A.  The  union 
rates  of  wages  in  the  CoBur  d*Alenes  is  $8.50  per  day  for  all  inside  men,  regardless 
of  what  they  are  doing. 

Q.  Inside  of  the  mill  or  mine? — A.  Inside  of  the  mine — ^the  miners  and  shov- 
elers,  or  muckers. 

(J.  They  were  not  paying  $3.50  per  day  inside  of  the  mine;  were  not  paying 
union  wages? — A.  No,  ttiey  were  not  paying  union  wages.    The  mucker  is  an 
-  unskilled  laborer. 

Q.  And  on  whose  authority  were  the  troops  called  into  Idaho? — ^A.  By  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State. 

Q.  By  whose  authority  are  they  now  kept  here? — A.  By  the  authority  of  the 
governor  of  the  State. 

Q.  How  many  miners  are  employed  in  the  district  where  these  troubles  are? — 
A.  Approximately  2,000. 

Q.  Ajid  you  say  about  800  went  to  Wardner? — A.  About  800  men.  But  I  should 
have  qualified  that  statement,  because  there  were  nine  cars,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
crowd  800  men  into  nine  cars.  There  were  box  cars  and  flat  cars,  and  one  coach, 
and  at  no  time  could  I  get  aboard  to  see  all  the  men  who  were  on  the  train. 
Some  were  on  the  inside  of  the  box  cars,  some  on  the  bumpers,  some  on  top  of 
the  cars.    They  were  so  located  that  at  no  one  point  could  I  see  all  the  men. 

Q.  About  300  of  them,  you  say,  were  armed  with  Winchesters  and  masked? — 
A.  Yes,  I  think  about  300  of  them. 
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Q.  Did  any  of  these  go  from  Wallace,  or  did  they  come  from  above? — ^A.  I  don't 
think  anyone  went  from  Wallace;  they  came  from  above;  they  came  from  Mul- 
lan,  Burke,  Gem,  Blackbear,  Frisco,  and  the  little  towns  in  the  canyon,  and  were 
joined  by  men  from  the  Bunker  Hill  mine.  • 

Q.  How  many  men  have  been  brought  in  and  put  to  work  since  this  trouble  / 
from  the  outside  on  these  permits? — ^A.  About  450  men;  in  round  numbers,  500.    / 

Q.  How  manv  men  are  now  working  in  the  mines,  do  you  think? — A.  Well, 
about  that  number. 

Q.  Would  the  mine  owners  be  willing  now  to  have  this  permit  order  abro- 
gated?— A.  I  have  not  consulted  them  at  this  time. 

Q.  You  don't  know?— A.  Not  at  this  time. 

Q.  You  sx)oke  about  the  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  having  been  denied  the 
privilege  of  seeing  those  who  were  dying  in  imprisonment;  how  many  of  them  died 
under  this  imprisonment? — ^A.  I  don't  know  how  many  have  died.  Only  two  or 
three  or  four  have  died.  But  the  impression  I  desired  to  convey  was  that  x>ersons 
who  were  at  the  point  of  death — ^for  instance,  Mrs.  Johnson,  right  here  at  the 
Banquet  Restaurant,  where  most  of  our  people  take  their  meals,  can  give  you  full 
testimony  on  that  subject.  When  Mike  Devine  was  during  he  asked  that  he  be 
permitted  to  see  a  friend,  that  he  might  make  a  disi)osition  of  his  personal  prox>- 
erty,  and  that  was  denied.  When  he  was  dying,  when  he  realized  that  he  was  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  asked  that  a  priest  be  permitted  to  come  and  see  him,  and 
th3  privilege  was  denied  him,  and  it  created  considerable  dissatisfaction.  Louie 
Larson  lay  at  the  i)oint  of  death  for  many  days — I  think  we  received  news  of  his 
being  at  the  point  of  death,  and  friends  who  desired  to  see  him  were  denied  the 
privilege. 

9*  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  here  for  the  last  6  or  7  years  between 
union  and  nonunion  men,  has  there  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  trouble? — ^A.  Not  since  1804.  In  1802  there  was  excessive 
trouble — riots,  and  a  mill  was  destroyed.  In  1804  there  was  some  trouble  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  only. 

Q.  Was  it  alleged  that  the  miners'  union  destroyed  the  mill  of  this  company? — 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  charged  to  the  miners'  union  or  not.  It  was  a 
war  in  1802.  The  mine  operators  first  Drought  in  the  guns;  guns  were  first  intro- 
duced into  this  district  by  the  mine  ox>erators  themselves;  but  I  was  not  a  resident 
here  at  that  time.  There  was  what  might  be  considered  a  pitched  battle  on  the 
11th  day  of  July,  1802.  Men  were  kill^  on  both  sides;  it  was  analogous  to  the 
Homestead  trouble. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  express  the  opinion  very  emphatically  that  this  raid, 
destruction  of  the  mill,  and  murder  of  men  was  one  of  the  worst  blows  that  could 
have  been  struck  at  organized  labor? — ^A.  Yes:  and  detracts  from  the  respecta- 
bility and  honor  of  organized  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  don't  mean  organizations  generally;  you  mean  the 
orgamzed  labor  of  this  district,  don't  you? — A.  I  think  it  leaves  a  stain  on  the 
character  of  organized  labor  throughout  the  entire  country,  in  so  far  as  the  press 
is  able  to  fasten  the  public  mind  on  it  and  mold  public  sentiment.  The  domi- 
nant press  of  the  country  charges  this  crime  to  organized  labor,  and  it  reflects  wpon 
the  character  of  organized  labor. 

Q.  But  that  would  be  an  unjust  reflection. — A.  Certainly,  it  would  be  an  unjust 
reflection,  for  I  don't  think  organized  labor  is  resi)onsible  for  it. 

Q.  In  speaking  about  this  lieutenant  who  entered  the  pump  men's  hall  and 
forced  them  to  go  to  work  in  10  minutes'  time,  was  it  the  lieutenant  personally 
who  did  this  or  the  civil  officers? — A.  No;  it  was  the  lieutenant  personally — 
Lieutenant  Lyons. 

Q.  Was  there  no  civil  officer  with  him?— A,  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  think  not. 

Q.  There  might  have  been,  but  you  don't  know? — A.  Lieutenant  Lyons  at  the 
time  gave  the  orders  orally,  but  did  not  execute  them,  because  the  men  surren- 
dered and  returned  to  work. 

Q,  You  know  that  by  hearsay?— A.  Yes;  I  know  it  by  hearsay,  but  the  hearsay 
was  general  and  never  contradicted  by  anyone,  but  admitted  by  all,  and  I  con- 
sidered it  an  absolute  fact. 

Q.  Were  these  x)emiits  issued  to  the  men  by  officers  of  the  Army  or  by  civil 
officers?— A.  Civil  officers. 

Q.  That  permit  to  work  is  given  by  the  civil  and  not  by  the  military  officers?- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  left  here  4  hours  after  the  mob  went  down  the  canyon 
and  arrived  there  in  time  to  witness  the  destruction  of  the  property?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  a  sheriff  in  this  county  at  that  time,  did  you  not?— A.  Yes. 
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Where  was  he? — ^A.  He  was  on  the  train  going  down  with  them. 
For  what  purpose  did  he  go? — ^A.  Went  down  to  see  if  he  could  not  stop  the 
raid.    He  did  not  Jmow  what  was  to  be  done. 

Q.  Was  there  no  opportunity  for  him  to  gather  a  posse  and  to  turn  these  men 
from  their  purpose? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  think  there  was  any  opportunity.  In  the 
first  place,  tne  Bunker  Hill  Company  had  a  company  of  men  armed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  property — their  own  employees  who  did  not  join  the  union,  and  there 
may  have  been  some  union  men  among  them;  so  far  as  I  know  there  probably 
were.  I  don't  know  whether  they  did  or  did  not  belong  to  the  union,  but  some- 
where between  100  and  200  of  the  Bunker  Hill  employees  were  armed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mine  and  the  property,  and  the  sheriff  and  civil  officers  relied 
largely  on  them  to  protect  the  property  aeainst  anv  assault;  but  the  assault  that 
was  made  was  a  complete  surprise — like  a  flash  of  lightning  out  of  a  clear 
sky — and  yet  when  they  learned  that  the  men  were  coming  down  from  Canyon 
Creek  and  MuUan,  the  armed  guards  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  went  over  the 
hills  and  made  a  very  hasty  retreat  and  retired  in  disorder. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Before  a  shot  was  fired? — A.  Before  the  arrival  of  anyone. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  knew  the  men  were  coming  some  time  before  the 
tram  arrived? — A.  No. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  any  rumors  around  here? — A.  No. 

^.  There  was  no  intimation  whatever  until  they  arrived  in  this  town  on  the 
tram? — A.  No.  In  t^e  morning  about  8  o'clock,  as  I  came  to  my  office,  I  learned 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  Standard,  Mr.  Harry  Allen,  that  the  mines  on 
Canyon  Creek  were  closed.  I  learned  that  through  the  Standard  office  here.  My 
curiosity  was  excited  to  know  whether  they  were  closed  by  order  of  the  mine 
operators  or  by  order  of  the  miners,  but  I  didn't  learn.  After  that,  about  an  hour 
later,  the  train  rounded  the  curve  and  came  into  the  deix)t,  and  that  was  the  first 
intimation  we  had. 

Q.  You  stated  there  was  no  obstruction  to  civil  process  here  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  militia.  Could  you  state  whether  there  would  have  been  any  arrests  by 
the  civil  authorities  following  that  outrage  had  not  the  militia  been  called  in? 
Would  you  believe  that  anybody  in  this  district  could  have  given  information 
upon  which  the  civil  authorities  could  have  acted? — A.  Yes,  I  think  a  reasonable 
attempt  would  have  been  made  to  arrest  and  punish  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime. 
I  can  not  say,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  have  been 'as  successful  had  not  the 
soldiers  been  brought  here,  and  we  don't  make  any  objection  to  their  bringing 
the  soldiers  here,  but  we  want  the  soldiers  to  act  in  subordination  to  the  civil 
authority,  and^rform  police  service,  maintain  peace,  and  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  that  is  all. 

Q.  Has  not  your  testimony  been  to  the  effect  that  they  have  been  acting  subor- 
dinate to  the  State  authorities;  that  what  they  have  done  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  authorities? — ^A.  No;  I  wish  to  say  that  the  State  author- 
ities employed  the  military  authorities  to  do  acts  in  all  respects  un-American,  and 
acts  and  outrages  that  could  not  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  civil  authorities 
had  they  not  been  supported  by  the  military  forces  of  the  TJnited  States  Grovem- 
ment. 

Q.  You  say  the  State  authorities  employed  them  to  do  that? — A.  Yes;  and  the 
re6X)onsibility  rests  with  the  military  so  far  as  the  military  forces  consented  and 
volunteered  to  commit  outrages  and  did  commit  outrages  while  in  the  employ  of 
the  civil  authorities,  in  violation,  as  I  honestly  believe,  of  their  orders  from  the 
War  Department. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  the  situation  and  of  this  crowd,  would  you  say 
.  that  if  Idaho  had  had  an  available  militia  sufficient  to  perform  the  work  that  has 
.  been  performed  by  the  Federal  soldiers  the  same  course  would  have  been  pur- 
sued?   Would  the  State  soldiers  have  come  in  and  done  the  work  the  Federal 
I  authorities  have  done? — ^A.  I  don't  know.    I  don't  think  the  State  soldiers  would 
have  been  as  cruel  and  heartless  and  murderous  as  the  colored  companies  that 
they  first  introduced  in  this  district  early  in  May? 

Q.  Did  they  murder  anybody?— A.  No;  they  didn't  cold-bloodedly  murder  any- 
body, but  they  inaugurated  an  inquisition. 

Q.  Colored  soldiers? — ^A.  Yes.  They  arrested  a  man  in  this  town,  put  him  in  a 
box  car  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the' yard,  and  gave  him  no  dinner.  At  night 
they  took  him  to  the  bull  pen  at  Wardner.  They  gave  him  no  supper.  He  com- 
plained that  he  was  hungry;  they  threw  him  in  the  pen  and  bayoneted  him,  and 
mocked  him  when  he  complainea  that  he  was  hungry;  and  the  captain  in  charge 
said:  **  A  damn  sight  better  men  than  you  have  gone  without  supper; "  and  it  was 
not  until  11  o'clock  the  next  day  that  the  man  got  anjrthing  to  eat.  I  don't  think 
the  State  militia  would  do  that. 
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Q.  The  captain  was  a  colored  man,  was  he? — A.  No.  I  have  forgotten  his 
name. 

Q.  Were  not  the  officers  of  the  company  white  men? — A.  Except  some  ser- 
geants, I  think  all  the  main  officers  were  white  men. 

O.  Were  not  the  arrests  you  spoke  of  made  by  order  of  the  officer  of  the  colored 
soldiers? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  so.    I  don't  know  for  certain,  but  I  think  so. 

Q.  Private  soldiers  do  not  make  arrests  of  their  own  volition,  do  they? — A.  I 
don't  know.    I  did  not  have  any  personal  experience.    I  was  not  arrested. 

Q.  The  soldiers  are  here  by  authority  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
are  they  not? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  You  know  that  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  that  makes  it  man- 
datory upon  the  President  to  send  militia  into  the  State  upon  demand  of  the 
governor  of  the  State?— A.  Is  not  that  qualified? 

Q.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this:  Will  not  the  militia  leave  this  State  as  soon 
as  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  does  not  want 
them  any  longer? — ^A.  I  presume  so,  yes. 

Q.  The  military  regime  will  be  luted  by  the  governor  when  it  is  lifted? — A. 
The  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho  uses  the  United  States  soldiers  for  illegal  and 
unconstitutional  purposes,  and  the  orders  of  the  War  Department  specifically 
define 'the  duties  of  General  Merriam  in  this  exigency,  and  yet  by  some  means,  by 
some  authority  not  known  to  the  public,  the  conmiandinff  officers  are  permitted 
to  continue  the  violations,  or  were  permitted  to  continue  tnem  week  after  week — 
the  violations  of  the  orders  of  the  War  Department  and  the  violations  of  the 
laws  of  this  country. 

Q.  Do  you  and  the  other  citizens  of  this  community  realize  that  the  troops  will 
leave  as  soon  as  the  governor  is  done  with  them? — A.  I  think  they  will,  yes. 
Their  mere  presence  is  no  grievance  ♦  and  their  protection  of  life  and  property 
and  preservation  of  the  x>eace,  and  their  apprehension  or  rather  assistance  in 
the  apprehension  of  persons  reasonably  su8X)ected  of  crime  are  benefits  that  we 
welcome. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MantleJ  Your  objection  and  complaint  is  that  the  military  forces 
have  exceeded  their  just  authority  at  the  request  of  the  State  authorities? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  say  that  organized  labor  condemns,  in 
common  with  other  citizens,  the  outrages  x)erpetrated  on  the  2ldth  of  April? — ^A. 
Yes. 

C^.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  miners'  union  or  organization  joins  with  officers  in 
trying  to  apprehend  the  guilty  parties? — ^A.  No,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
line  of  criminality  was  not  drawn  on  the  raid  on  the  29th  of  April,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  mill,  or  the  killing  of  anybody,  but  the  line  of  criminality  was  drawn 
at  the  membership  in  the  miners'  unions,  and  before  this  investigation  is  over 
material  proof  will  be  offered  that  to  be  a  member  of  the  miners'  unions  was 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  an  arrest  and  incarceration.  The  orders  were  to 
arrest  all  members  of  miners'  unions,  and  they  were  all  arrested,  together  with 
others  that  were  never  members  of  a  union.  The  soldiers  even  went  into  Mon- 
tana, outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  martial  law  proclamation,  and  arrested 
and  brought  people  in  here. 

Q.  Did  the  miners'  union  ever  make  any  offer  or  suggestions  that  they  would 
aid  in  apprehending  the  real  criminals? — A.  I  don't  know.  You  will  have  to  get 
members  of  the  miners'  unions  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  believe,  as  an  organizer  of  labor,  that  when  criminals 
develop  in  their  organizations  they  should  be  the  first  to  assist  in  apprehending 
them?— A.  I  think  most  likely,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  the  sheriff  being  on  that  train.  What  did  he  do,  if  you 
know,  after  he  reached  Wardner?— A.  He  delivered  an  order  to  the  men,  a  sheriff's 
order.    I  can  not  give  the  form  of  it,  but  it  was  a  prohibitive  order. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Read  the  riot  act  to  them;  was  that  it?— A.  Not 
exactly  the  riot  act;  it  was  a  surrendering  order. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MIantle.)  I  suppose  a  command  to  keep  the  peace? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Did  he  attempt  to  disarm  these  800  men?— A. 
No,  not  as  I  understand  it.    They  simply  put  him  under  a  guard. 

Q.  They  took  him  in  charge?— A.  Yes.  As  I  understand,  from  what  I  could 
hear,  they  stood  him  up  in  the  comer  of  a  box  car  with  his  face  to  the  comer  and 
a  gun  at  his  back,  and  didn't  allow  him  to  turn  around.  After  thoy  got  to 
Wardner  he  went  out  to  deliver  his  orders,  and  they  simply  took  bim  in  chio'ge  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  anything. 

Q.  Where  did  he  reside? — A.  Here. 

Q.  Where  did  he  get  on  the  train?— A.  Here. 
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Q.  Did  he  have  any  assistants  with  him? — A.  No;  his  deputy  was  in  Wardner 
at  the  time. 

Only  had  one  deputy?— A.  Yes,  at  Wardner. 
Where  is  he  now? — A.  In  the  bull  pen. 

Under  what  charge? — A.  No  charge  whatever;  surrendered  to  them  in  court 
here  day  bef<^e  yesteroiiy. 

Q.  W*hat  reason  did  they  give  in  court  or  elsewhere  for  holding  him  there?— A. 
No  reason.  The  deputy  sneriflf ,  Tom  Heany,  is  the  ex-sheriff  of  this  county.  He 
made  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  satisfactory  officers  the  county  ever  had. 
Both  citizens  and  mine  operators  praised  him  for  his  official  acts,  his  good  con- 
duct, and  efficient  service.  He  was  the  deputy  sheriff  at  Wardner.  and  was  under 
the  direction,  or  rather  acting  under  the  advice,  of  the  Bunker  Hill  people  and 
Mr.  Burbidge;  and  when  it  was  learned  over  the  telephone  that  this  train  was 
headed  for  Wardner,  at  their  suggestion  he  remained  at  the  town.  Understand 
the  concentrator  is  at  least  2  miles  from  Wardner,  at  Wardner  Junction,  or  a  little 
town  called  Kellogg,  and  it  was  not  known  and  could  not  be  known  whether  this 
raid  was  intended  for  the  mill  or  the  mine.  The  supx)osition  of  the  company,  ac- 
cording to  their  actions  and  suggestions  to  the  deputv  sheriff,  was  that  the  raid 
would  be  made  on  the  mine,  and  they  therefore  desired  the  deputy  sheriff  to  stay 
about  town.  Men  with  arms  in  the  employ  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  imme- 
diately went  to  the  mine,  but  instead  of  the  mine  the  raid  was  on  the  mill.  After 
it  was  fotmd  out  that  the  raid  was  to  be  made  on  the  mill,  even  then  no  one  could 
tell  whether  or  not  the  raid  on  the  mill  would  not  also  be  followed  by  a  raid  on 
the  mine.  It  was  so  hastily  gotten  up  that  no  one  had  time  to  appoint  deputies. 
The  outward  indication  was  that  there  was  no  trouble,  but  that  all  was  over; 
that  the  Bunker  Hill  would  not  unionize  the  men  and  would  not  pay  the  rate  of 
wages,  the  union  rate,  and  that  the  result  of  the  strike  early  in  April  would  be 
the  same  as  the  strike  of  1804,  and  that  the  union  miners  would  have  to  wait  a 
more  favorable  season  before  they  could  unionize  the  men  or  get  the  union  rate. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  county  commissioners  also  being  in  the  bull  pen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  charge  is  against  the  county  commissioners?  There  must  be  something 
that  they  have  done  or  failed  to  do.— A.  I  submit  in  answer  to  that  Bartlett  Sin- 
clair's own  statement;  his  own  interview,  in  his  own  organ,  or  the  organ  that  is 
championing  his  side  of  the  case  [reading  from  Spokesman-Review  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  dated  June  16, 1899]: 

"Wardner,  Idaho,  June  15,  It  was  necessary  to  break  up  meetings  of  the 
county  commissioners,  and  therefore  Commissioners  Boyles  and  Stimson  were 
placed  under  arrest.  With  them  in  the  bull  pen  a  quorum  of  the  board  would  be 
impossible,  and  that  organization  would  be  prevented  from  passing  any  orders 
pernicious  to  the  public  safety,'  declared  Bartlett  Sinclair  in  answer  to  questions 
as  to  why  the  two  men  were  detained  in  the  bull  pen  here. 

**  *  Why  wasn't  Simmons,  the  chairman  of  the  board,  also  arrested? '  Mr.  Sin- 
clau*  smiled  slightly.  *  That  was  one  of  the  incomprehensible  instances  of  execu- 
tive clemency,'  he  added.  '  He  wasn't  around  when  the  other  two  were  seized  and 
it  wasn't  necessary  to  get  him.    Perhaps  that  explains  it.' 

*' '  Was  the  liberty  or  Stimson  and  Boyles  dangerous  to  the  community? ' 

**  *  Yes;  we  thought  so.  They  might  meet  and  incite  the  people  of  the  county  to 
overt  acts,  and  they  might  order  the  disbursement  of  public  moneys  illegally.' 

*' '  Could  that  have  been  8topi)ed  by  ordering  the  treasurer  not  to  recognize  their 
authority  in  matters  of  county  funds? ' 

**  *  Yes,  that  might  have  been  effective;  but  we  considered  it  better  to  place  the 
two  men  in  custody.*" 

Q.  Have  they  removed  these  commissioners  from  office  since? — A.  Yes;  and  for 
the  same  cause  they  can  remove  every  other  county  commissioner  in  the  State  of 
.Idaho. 

Q.  Remove  the  chairman? — A.  Yes. 
Remove  all  three? — ^A.  Yes. 
Remove  the  sheriff? — A.  Yes. 

As  a  precaution,  as  you  understand — they  feared  they  might  do  something? — 
A.  I  think  they  did  it  through  pure  cussedness. 
They  had.  committed  no  overt  act? — A.  No. 
They  were  on  this  train? — A.  No. 
Were  they  at  Wardner? — ^A.  No. 

No  criminal  charge  whatever?— A.  No;  the  only  charge  they  brought,  or 
that  had  any  relation  to  the  raid  of  April  29,  was  that  the  commissioners  didn't 
meet  and  take  precautionary  measures  to  prevent  it.  Being  surprised  as  much  as 
the  Bunker  Hill  Company,  or  anyone  else,  there  was  no  opportunity  or  time  for 
commissioners'  meetings. 
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Did  they  ac(]ltilesce?— A.  No. 

Did  the  sheriff  or  county  commissioners  seek  to  protect  the  i>eople  after  the 
raid  on  the  39th  of  April? — ^A.  I  think  they  did  everything  they  could  do. 

Q.  In  other  words,  did  they  commit  overt  acts? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.  )  Though  they  feared  no  rebuffs?— A.  You  may  not  clearly 
understand.  The  day  of  the  raid,  April  29,  was  as  peaceable  a  dav  in  this 
community,  in  this  mining  district,  as  the  day  before  uie  raid  or  the  day  after. 
All  the  men,  after  coming  back  on  the  train,  after  blowing  up  the  Bunker  Bill 
mill,  went  to  work.  The  governor  immediatelv  put  the  county  under  martial 
law,  sent  the  State  auditor  here  to  execute  his  orders  and  subordinate  the 
civil  authority.  The  sheriff  could  not  act;  the  county  commissioners  could  not 
act;  the  civil  offtcers  were  subordinated;  the^  were  supplanted  by  martial-law 
orders  and  martial-law  officers,  and  therefore  simpler  rested  in  abeyance  until  the 
soldiers  got  their  martial-law  orders  and  eyeryzbinf;  organized.  And  the  first 
thin^  they  did  was  to  throw  a  drag  net  over  the  district,  arrested  the  county  com- 
missioners, and  threw  them  in  the  bull  pen.  The  attorney-general  of  the  State 
came  up  here  and  instituted  proceedings  against  the  county  commissioners,  charg- 
ing them  with  holding  meetings  in  the  cit^  of  Murray,  20  mUes  from  here,  on  the 
9th  day  of  January  last,  and  in  that  meeting  drawing  the  jury  that  was  to  serve 
in  this  county;  and  claiming  that  it  was  an  illegal  act;  and  yet  when  the  meeting 
was  called  at  Murray  it  was  the  county  seat:  the  i)eople  had  voted  to  change  it  to 
this  point;  the  snow  at  that  time  was  8  feet  deep  over  the  summit  and  the  safes 
could  not  be  removed;  there  was  no  place  ready  here;  vaults  had  to  be  built;  the 
county  jail  had  to  be  prepared,  and  the  county  officers  were  all  there.  The  law 
required  them  to  meet  where  the  county  records  were,  and  that  was  why  they 
could  not  hold  the  meeting  at  this  place.  The  county  attorney  advised  them  to 
meet  there,  where  they  would  have  access  to  the  county  records,  so  they  met  there 
and  transacted  their  business,  and  drew  the  jury.  The  first  charge  made  against 
them  was  that  their  acts  were  illegal,  and  yet  the  meeting  on  the  9th  day  oi  Jan- 
uary was  called  by  their  predecessors.  That  was  the  meeting  where  their  bonds 
were  fixed.  Then  the  attorney-general  charged  the  board  of  county  commission- 
ers with  having  paid  Mr.  Simmons,  one  memoer  of  the  board,  $6,000  for  repairing 
a  clock,  without  any  charge  that  the  service  was  not  faithfully  rendered.  He  then 
charged  the  county  commissioners  with  having  paid  another  member  $54  for  road 
work,  and  the  road  stands  there  a  living  witness  of  faithful  services.  It  was  team 
work  and  was  good  work.  These  were  the  charges  that  they  made,  and  they  con- 
tinued down  until  they  reached  the  question  of  the  bonds  of  certain  county 
officers,  and  said  that  the  county  commissioners  had  approved  bonds  of  county 
officers  in  excess  of  the  amount  on  which  the  sureties  on  tne  bonds  had  paid  taxes 
during  the  preceding  year. 

Q.  Then  they  were  not  removed  for  omissions  of  duty  during  or  immediately 
preceding  or  succeeding  the  riots? — ^A.  No. 

8.  But  on  some  old  technical  charges? — ^A,  Yes.  • 

.  Was  the  sheriff  removed  on  some  old  charge  or  some  recent  one? — ^A.  I 
didn't  hear  the  trial  of  the  sheriff.    I  was  away  during  that  time. 

Q.  Has  Major  Smith  been  in  charge  from  the  beginning? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  think 
so.  If  you  mean  Major  Smith,  who  is  now  at  Wardner,  he  was  here  last  year. 
I  saw  him  here  last  year.  I  have  learned  that  Major  Smith  is  a  very  satisfactory 
gentleman.  Major  Smith  told  Bartlett  Sinclair,  when  he  went  away,  that  he 
would  not  be  a  party  to  the  incarceration  of  persons  against  whom  no  charge  had 
been  filed,  those  persons  against  whom  there  was  no  reasonable  suspicion  of 
wrongdoing;  and  within  the  last  10  days  he  has  released  from  the  ouU  pen 
between  75  and  100  people  in  the  absence  of  Sinclair. 

Q.  At  present  is  there  any  odious  act  being  done  by  the  military,  so  far  as  you 
know? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  know  of  any  at  present,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  there  has  not  been  within  the  past  few  days. 

Q.  Your  criticism  is  on  the  action  of  the  military  at  the  inception  of  the  trou- 
ble?— A,  Yes;  during  the  first  5  or  6  weeks,  or  4  weeks  following  the  raid  on 
April  29. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  who  wrote  this  order  that  is  signed  **  By 
order  of  the  governor  and  commander  in  chief,  Bartlett  Sinclair,  State  audi- 
tor? " — ^A.  No.  That  is  the  proclamation  that  was  posted  on  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  poles  in  this  district. 

Q.  Who  would  you  presume  to  be  the  author  of  that  proclamation? — ^A.  I 
assume  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  Bartlett  Sinclair,  and  General  Mer- 
riam  are  the  authors  of  it;  at  least  General  Merriam  examined  and  approved 
it.    It  is  quite  evident  that  the  General  wrote  it  with  his  own  pen. 
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Q.  Who  do  ;^ou  snppoae  is  the  author  of  the  blank  permits  that  are  attached  to 
the  proclamation? — A.  The  governor  assumes  the  responsibility  for  that. 

J.  That  order  was  the  work  of  the  governor?~A.  i  think  so;  ves. 
.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  understood  you  to  state  that  all  tne  miners  in  this 
rict,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bunker  HOI  and  Sullivan  miners,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  union  prior  to  the  trouble  of  April  29? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  there  are  about  2,000  members  only,  approximately?-^ A.  Without 
reference  to  miners  from  two  allied  organizations.  I  think  there  are  more  if  you 
take  the  outside  organizations. 

What  is  the  whole  number? — ^A.  I  dont  know. 

Three  thousand?— A.  I  don*t  think  that  many;  between  2,000  and  8,000. 

^  There  were  800  men  on  the  train  when  it  passed  through  here  en  route  for 
Wardner  the  morning  of  the  raid?— A.  I  said  800;  but,  as  I  understand,  there  may 
not  have  been  more  than  400.  No  one  could  tell  how  many  were  on  the  inside  of 
the  cars.  • 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  all  the  men  who  were  on  that  train  had  a  previous 
knowledge  of  what  was  going  to  take  place,  and  that  they  were  going  there  with 
the  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  parties  to  this  destruction  of  property? — 
A.  No,  I  don't  thmk  that  one-third  or  one-quarter  of  them  knew  anything  about 
what  was  going  to  be  done:  nor  did  more  than  one-fourth  of  them  participate  in 
any  act  of  violence;  they  staved  on  the  train,  on  the  cars  and  about  the  train,  and 
the  crimes  were  committed  half  a  mile  distant  down  the  track.  When  I  got  to 
Wardner  on  the  passenger  train  2  hours  later,  and  just  preceding  the  explosion, 
the  men  who  were  participating  in  the  crime  were  out  there  at  the  miU  away 
from  the  train.  You  could  hardly  perceive  much,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
train  when  it  went  thi'ough  here,  there  were  so  many  people  on  it;  and  a  number 
could  have  joined  them — ^the  number  could  possibly  have  been  doubled  and  still 
have  been  hardly  perceptible  to  the  eye. 

Q.  Were  these  that  got  ofF  the  train  restrained,  or  was  there  no  effort  made  to 
restrain  them  from  any  act  of  violence? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  not  learned  of  an^? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  there  was  or  not. 

Q.  What  number  left  the  tram  and  went  to  the  mill?-— A.  I  said  that  about 
800  wore  masks  and  carried  guns;  but  I  think  that  that  is  undoubtedly  a  mis- 
taken statement,  because  when  they  came  back  after  the  explosion  to  the  train, 
they  got  up  and  stood  on  the  flat  cars  and  box  cars.  I  was  on  the  ground  by  the 
depot,  and  when  the  discharge  of  Winchesters  began  to  become  incessant  I  got  on 
the  train  where  they  were,  as  safety  required  it. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Mantle.)  The  men  were  shooting  off  their  guns  at  the  train? — A. 
At  nothmg. 

3.  I  mean  the  men  on  the  train? — ^A.  Yes;  there  was  a  general  firing  of  shots. 
.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Was  the  mill  that  was  destroyed  in  operation  on  the 
day  of  the  explosion? — A.  No;  everybody  had  deserted  it  hours  before;  they 
deserted  the  mine. 

Q.  The  charge  of  destroying  that  property  has  been  credited  to  organized  labor, 
has  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  commission  would  like  to  know  from  you,  if  possible,  or  from  other 
witnesses  that  come  before  it,  how  that  charge  can  be  successfully  refuted?  If 
there  were  between  2,000  and  8,000  organized  men  in  this  district  prior  to  that 
time,  and  about  800  of  these  men  took  part  in  the  destruction  of  this  property, 
how  can  the  charge  made  against  the  organized  workingmen  of  this  district  be 
successfully  refuted?— A.  It  can  be  successfully  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  propo- 
sition of  destroying  the  mill,  or  doing  other  acts  of  violence,  was  never  proposed 
in  the  labor  union,  was  never  discussed  in  the  labor  union  of  this  district,  and  was 
never  authorized,  counseled,  or  advised  by  the  officers  of  the  union;  that  the  crime 
ivas  committed  by  an  ag^egation  of  individuals  irrespective  of  the  union.  I  was 
in  the  Gem  union  on  Friday  night,  April  28,  the  night  preceding  the  raid  in  the 
morning.  There  were  present  only  the  ordinary  members,  numbering  probably 
'  between  60  and  100,  and  the  order  of  business  was  carried  out  in  its  usual  form. 
The  question  of  sick  benefits,  hospital  credits,  dues,  eto.,  was  discussed.  A  large 
part  of  the  meeting  was  taken  up  on  the  question  of  purchasing  a  monument  to 
^pm  p'Byrne,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  strike  in  1892,  and  who  was  respected  by 
"the  memBSlTOf  the  union  and  by  the  mine  owners.  The  mine  owners  and  opera- 
tors themselves  had  contributed  some  of  the  funds  for  the  purchase  of  his  monu- 
ment. I  was  commissioned  to  purchase  the  monument,  having  been  a  marble- 
carver  and  builder  during  11  years  of  my  life.  I  went  to  Spokane  to  make  the 
selection,  and  came  back  with  figures,  and  went  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  union, 
and  we  spent  a  long  time  discussing  it.  and  the  proposition  was  accepted.  That 
was  the  character  of  the  work  that  the  union  transacted  in  my  presence.    There 
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wfi8  no  reference  made  to  the  -Bnnker  Hill  trouble,  save  what  I  said  myself  in  a 
short  talk  to  the  union — ^that  the  Banker  Hill  trouble  now  being  over  we  could 
not  unionize  the  men  then,  but  would  have  to  wait  for  other  opportunities  to 
strengthen  our  membership  and  use  our  moral  suasion.  I  talked  to  the  union  a 
short  time  along  the  line  that  the  mill  Was  now  being  operated,  and  the  mine  was 
being  operated,  and  there  was  no  use  to  fiffht  any  longer;  but  that  we  could  now 
give  our  attention  to  local  affairs,  and  all  of  that  sort  of  thing.  There  was  nothing 
said  that  bore  on  the  question  of  any  trouble  or  violence  or  any  raid  or  any  riot  or 
any  intimation  of  that  land.  Nothing  was  said  or  done  there  outside  of  the  regtilar 
work  of  the  organization,  except  what  I  said  myself.  There  was  no  committee 
from  any  other  union  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  state  that  General  Merriam  confiscated  the  records 
and  property  of  the  local  unions? — A.  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  Or  words  to  that  effect? — ^A.  The  records  of  the  Burke  union  were  confis- 
cated— ^records  of  the  treasurer;  but  I  don*t  know  how  or  on  whOse  authority. 

Q.  Were  the  records  of  the  other  unions  confiscated? — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  were;  but  they  took  everything  in  the  hall  at  Mullan,  even  to  the  baggage  of 
a  theatrical  company. 

Q.  Soldiers  and  troops  took  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  question  I  am  leading*up  to  is  simply  this:  If  action  had  been  taken  bv 
the  local  unions,  or  any  of  them,  m  connection  with  the  destruction  o£  this  mill, 
and  the  records  had  been  seized  or  confiscated  afterwards,  is  it  not  likely  that  such 
records  would  be  made  public;  they  would  be  in  the  hands  of  parties  who  would 
make  them  public? — ^A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  It  is  impossible  to  organize  a  trade 
organization  xipon  the  present  basis  of  membership  and  have  them  all  criminals 
(and  the  membership  of  the  trade  organizations  must  all  be  criminals  and  all  have 
criminal  intentions  to  make  a  secret  plan  and  plot  to  do  crime) ,  and  those  who 
are  opposed  to  crime — ^the  law-abiding,  peaceable  citizens  constituting  the  mem- 
bership of  each  local  union — wotQd  expose  it  in  a  moment,  and  the  other  members, 
if  there  was  any  criminal  intent.  For  that  reason  it  is  impossible  for  a  trades 
organization  to  conspire  to  do  crime.  If  it  is  done  by  members  of  trades  organi- 
zations, it  is  done  entirely  independent  of  the  unions  or  organizations  themsmves. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  an  arrest  being  made  in  Montana  by  State  or  Federal  troops. 
Was  that  arrest  made  in  that  State  without  consulting  the  proper  authorities  of 
that  State? — A.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  or  heard  anything  indicating  that  they  were  consulted? — ^A. 
I  saw  some  newspaper  articles  on  the  subject.  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  governor  protested  against  it,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle-.)  Have  the  unions  been  permitted  to  hold  any  meetings 
since  the  raid  in  this  district? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  have  been  x)ennitted 
to  hold  any  meetings  or  not. 

Q.  Do  they  hold  meetings? — A.  They  do  hold  meetings. 

Q.  Do  they  hold  regular  meetings? — ^A.  I  think  not.  I  have  not  been  inside  of 
a  union  meeting  since. 

Q.  Has  any  official  action  been  taken  since  by  the  unions  deprecating  the  raid? — 
A.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.  I  was  up  in  our  union  at  Gtem  just  a  row  minutes 
preceding  my  departure  for  the  East. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  any  public  demonstration  of  the  members  denouncing 
the  blowing  up  of  the  mill? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  have  not  heard  of  any.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  I  don't  think  there  is  a  union  in  this  district  now  that  has  an 
acting  quorum. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  any  of  the  miners  in  this  district  now  forming  ©ther 
unions,  different  from  the  union  which  was  in  control  here  previous  to  this  riot? — 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.    They  may  be,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

(On  July  28, 1899,  at  4  p.  m.,  the  witness  again  took  the  stand  and  resumed  his 
testimony  as  follows:) 

The  charge  has  been  made  here,  and  sustained  by  testimony,  that  the  miners' 
union  was  a  lawless  organization.  On  this  subject  I  have  already  testified  to  a 
considerable  extent.  It  has  been  stated  that  at  no  time,  when  outrages  were  com- 
mitted or  lawless  acts  perpetrated  upon  the  innocent  citizens,  did  the  miners' 
unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  make  any  protest  or  express  their  opi)osition  to  it. 
I  wish  to  say  that  last  October,  when  Mr.  Dan  Conner  was  run  out  of  Canyon 
Creek  by  armed  men,  he  was  a  member  of  the  miners'  union  at  Burke,  in  good 
standing  for  some  time,  and  if  run  out  of  the  canyon  by  the  miners'  union  it  was 
a  case  of  running  out  one  of  their  own  members.  Conner  came  to  Wallace,  and 
I  think  one  of  the  first  places  visited  by  him  in  the  county  was  the  office  of  the 
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/ 
Vidaho  State  Tribune,  at  that  time  the  official  orffan  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners.  I  sat  with  Mr.  Conner  a  long  time,  and  questioned  him  very  extensively 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  parties  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  it.  He  con- 
tended that  it  was  not  an  act  of  the  miners*  union;  that  the  cause  of  his  treatment 
was  purely  a  personal  matter  between  himself  and  the  4  men  who  ran  him  out, 
and  I  wish  to  read  his  statement  in  the  issue  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune  of  October 
99, 1898.     (Beading:) 

"  We  have  been  in  the  labor  movement  for  nearly  20  years,  and  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  all  the  great  national  labor  strikes  in  this  country  during  the  past 
10  years.  We  will  fignt  as  long  and  as  hard  for  the  just  clain:LB  of  labor  as  any 
other  man  in  America.  But  we  will  not  support  lawlessness  and  crime  even  when 
committed  b^  or  in  the  name  or  labor.  Tne  outrage  committed  at  the  Standard 
mine  last  Friday  night  was  a  disgrace  to  the  entire  community.  The  4  masked 
men  who,  armed  with  revolvers,  seized  Dan  Conner,  a  shift  boss  for  the  Standard 
mine  at  Mace,  a^d  forced  him  to  leave  under  threats  of  death,  committed  a  crime 
for  which  they  should  be  given  the  full  penalty  of  the  law.  The  miners*  union, 
however,  should  not  in  any  wise  be  held  responsible  for  the  crime.  In  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Conner  he  stated  positively  that  the  whole  affair  was  the  outgrowth 
of  a  personal  matter  between  mmself  and  the  4  men  who  assaulted  him,  and 
that  uie  miners*  union  was  not  concerned  in  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  a  most  revolting  crime  was  committed,  and  if  Mr.  Conner's  identifi- 
cation of  the  perpetrators  is  correct,  it  was  committed  by  men  who  were  at  the 
time  or  had  been  members  of  the  miners*  union.  Therefore,  in  our  opinion  the 
miners*  union  should  make  every  possible  effort  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice 
and  place  its  seal  of  condemnation  on  all  such  villainous  crimes.  Handicapped  as 
they  are  by  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Conner  to  sign  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the 
offending  parties,  they  should  show  their  ^ood  intentions  and  their  respect  for 
law  and  order.  No  honorable  labor  organization  can  afford  to  commend  even  by 
its  silence  a  crime  committed  by  any  of  its  members.  Dan  Conner  majr  have  been 
a  very  offensive  shift  boss.  We  have  made  no  inquiry  conoeming  his  standing 
with  the  workmen,  but  if  he  was  the  meanest  man  in  all  the  world  there  was  an 
honorable  and  peaceful  way  of  displacing  him  for  a  more  agreeable  person.  Labor 
can  not  expect  honorable  treatment  by  encourac^ing  dishonorable  acts.** 

bi  the  same  issue  and  without  the  union  knowing  the  contents  of  that  editorial, 
or  what  the  editorial  complexion  of  their  organ  would  be  on  the  subject,  the 
Burke  Miners*  Union,  the  union  to  which  the  Standard  employees  belonged,  and 
to  which  Dan  Conner  belonged,  in  which  he  held  membership,  passed,  j^revious 
to  the  issue  in  which  said  editorial  appeared,  the  following  resolution,  which  reso- 
lution appeared  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune  with  the  editorial  I 
have  just  read.    (Reading:) 

'*ALL  HONOR  TO  BURKE  MINERS*  UNION. 

"  The  Burke  Miners*  Union  expresses  its  rigid  adherence  to  law  and  order.  It 
throws  the  lie  back  into  the  teeth  of  the  S^kane  Review.  It  does  all  that  any 
honorable  body  of  men  could  do  to  maintain  its  standing  in  a  peaceable,  law- 
abiding  community.  All  honor  to  the  men  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  honor- 
able organized  labor  of  this  district.  The  public  will  commend  them  for  this 
manly  stand  taken,  and  there  is  not  a  labor  organization  in  this  country  that  will 
not  stand  with  the  Burke  union.  Following  are  the  resolutions  which  Burke 
sends  to  the  public  through  the  Tribune: 

**  *  Whereas  it  has  come  to  our  notice  that  4  masked  men  on  the  night  of  Octo- 
ber 21  took  Mr.  Dan  Conners  from  the  Standard  Mine  and  ordered  him,  under 
penalty  of  death,  to  leave  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  inside  of  3  days;  and 

**  *  Whereas  this  union  holds  no  animosity  toward  Mr.  Conners,  who  has  alwayB 
proved  himself  a  true  union  man;  and 

**  *  Whereas  the  Spokane  Review,  with  its  usual  virulence,  attempts  to  lay  the 
blame  on  the  miners'  union:  Therefore  be  it 

*' '  KeHolved,  That  Burke  Miners'  Union,  in  regular  session  assembled,  denounces 
in  the  Ktrongeat  terms  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage,  who  have  so  violently  dis- 
turbed the  peaceable  and  friendly  spirit  which  has  so  long  existed  between  the 
mine  owners  of  this  district  and  their  employees  in  order  to  gratify  their  own 
personal  animosity  and  spite;  and  be  it  further 

''^ '  Resolved,  That  Burke  Miners'  Union  courts  the  fullest  investigation  of  the 
matter  and  pledges  itself  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  bring  the  guilty  ones  to  justice, 
and  be  it 
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' ' '  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolntionB  be  sent  to  our  official  organ,  the 
Idaho  State  TribuBe,  for  publication. 

**  *  Paul  Corcoran. 
*'  *  John  Meagher. 
***D.  A.  Martin. 
***P.  J.  Corcoran. 
"*  David  Porter. 
"  *  William  Bolan.'  " 

Signed  by  Paul  Corcoran,  the  msm  who  has  just  been  sentenced  to  17  years  in 
the  penitentiary.  I  desire  to  subnut  this  in  derogation  of  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
France  and  Mr.  Burbidge,  that  the  miners'  unions  are  criminal  organizations,  as 
organizations.  I  also  desire  to  say  further  that  knowledge  has  just  come  to  me 
from  reliable  sources  of  the  arrest  of  Mr.  William  Powers,  president  of  the  Mul- 
lan  Miners*  Union.  He  was  arrested  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  taking  the  sta^e 
in  tte  citjr  of  Mullan  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  before  this  commission,  and  is 
now  a  prisoner  and  in  the  custody  of  the  officers,  and  denied  the  privilege  of 
appearing  here,  as  stated  by  parties  who,  I  think,  are  now  in  this  room.  I  think 
the  statement  can  be  corroborated  by  citizens  of  Mullan  now  in  this  room  that 
his  arrest  was  for  the  purjxyse  of  preventing  him  from  giving  any  testimony  before 
this  commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  facts  about  which  this  gentle-^ 
man  desired  and  intended  to  testify  before  this  commission? — A.  No;  I  know* 
nothing  of  the  context  of  the  subjects  he  desired  to  treat;  but  it  was  told  around 
Mullan  that  he  was  coming  down  here  to  testify  before  this  commission.  He 
approached  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  coming  here  and  was  immediately  arrested, 
and  is  now  in  custody  of  the  officers.  He  was  arrested  by  deputies  and  soldiers 
on  guard. 

I  have  a  few  copies  ot  the  ritual  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  that  I  desire 
to  submit,  together  with  the  constitution  of  the  organization;  and  I  desire  to  empha- 
size what  I  have  previousljr  testified  to — that,  from  conversations  with  members 
of  the  miners'  unions  and  citizens  generally,  I  have  to  say  that  we  do  not  object 
and  never  have  objected  to  the  introduction  of  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order;  in  other  words,  we  want  them  to  come  here 
and  assist  in  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  men  guilty  of  crime.  Our  objection  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  instead  of  doin^  that  they  come  here  and  persecute  our 

Seaceable  and  leading  citizens  for'their  virtues,  and  that  is  our  contention.  We 
eny  in  toto  that  the  miners'  unions  are  lawless;  we  know  they  may  have  lawless 
members,  the  same  as  any  other  society;  such  may  even  be  found  in  religious 
organizations. 

1  think  it  can  be  substantiated  by  reliable  testimony  that  the  effort  to  subvert 
the  government  of  Shoshone  County  carried  with  it  not  only  that,  but  an  effort 
to  perpetuate  and  restore  at  least  $100,000  in  bonds,  the  validity  of  which  is  now 
in  litigatictn  in  the  courts  of  this  county.  There  is  also  a  suit  to  dissolve  an 
injunction  now  resting  against  the  county  treasurer,  restraining  that  officer  from 

Sayment  of  the  interest  on  the  ground  that  the  bonds  are  fraudulent.  By  the 
isplacement  of  the  county  officers  and  the  county  commissioners  it  is  made  pos 
sibfe  for  the  holders  of  these  bonds  to  have  their  case  taken  from  the  courts  and 
their  claim  restituted  and  about  |20,000  in  interest  paid  to  them,  and  their  full 
claim  allowed,  of  about  $120,000,  and  paid  to  them,  which,  according  to  the  rulings 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  just  passed  upon  parallel  cases,  which  claims 
were  contracted  in  fraud. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  statement  of  other  witnesses  before  the  commission  in 
regard  to  the  political  affairs  here.  I  think  the  commission  would  like  to  hear 
whether  you  believe  as  these  other  witnesses  do  in  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the 
governor  to  overturn  the  Populist  majority  in  this  county  by  the  course  he  is 
pursuing? — A.  I  can  only  say  from  his  acts.  I  can  only  judge  from  his  acts  and 
not  from  the  word  of  the  governor.  It  is  claimed  by  the  governor's  friends  that 
he  has  very  strong  Senatorial  aspirations,  and  that  in  all  probability,  unless  he 
gets  the  Shoshone  County  delegation  in  tne  legislature,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him 
to  secure  an  election. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Do  you  yourself  believe  that  politics  has  had  anything 
to  do  with  this  movement? — A.  Yes.  I  don't  say  politics  is  all  there  is  in  it. 
I  think  they  are  attempting  several  things  that  won't  stand.  I  think  they  are 
attempting  to  revive  a  fraudulent  claim  and  collect  about  $20,000  in  interest 
against  the  county.  They  are  attempting  in  the  same  action  to  dissolve  the 
miner's  union  and  in  the  same  action  to  place  a  few  of  their  favored  friends  in 
public  office  and  change  the  political  complexion  of  the  county  and  to  conserve 
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their  political  InterestB  in  the  fntnre.  I  don't  think  any  better  evidence  need  be 
introduced  than  the  fact  of  this  action  being  brought  in  the  courts  of  Shoshone 
County  to  prosecute  the  county  commissioners  and  to  subvert  the  county  govern- 
ment by  the  displacement  of  the  county  commissioners,  against  whom  no  criminal 
charges  can  be  made.  There  is  further  evidence  incidental  to  this  conviction — 
they  arrested  the  editor  of  the  Mullan  Mirror,  one  of  the  reform  organs  pub- 
lished at  Mullan,  Idaho,  and  put  him  in  the  bull  pen,  without  any  charge,  unless 
the  charge  of  sedition  was  made,  the  object  bemg  to  destroy  criticism.  They 
afterwards  confiscated  the  plant,  or  enough  of  it  to  destroy  its  efficiency,  and 
denied  the  rights  of  the  civil  courts  when  a  writ  of  replevin  was  granted,  and 
refused  to  return  the  property  or  to  leave  it  in  court.  Tne  editor  was  kept  in  the 
bull  pen  for  a  long  time  and  released  without  any  knowledge  of  any  charge  and 
without  any  action  lodged  in  any  court  against  him.  The  gentleman  is  m  this 
room.  If  the  commission  desires  to  hear  rrom  him  he  is  ready  to  respond.  But 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  action  of  the  authorities,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, indicate  that  their  advances  are  very  far-reaching,  reaching  far  beyond  4he 
mere  question  of  arresting,  trying,  and  convicting  men  suspected  of  the  crime  of 
blowing  up  the  Bunker  Hill  concentrator  on  the  29th  of  April,  or  the  commission 
of  any  crime.  It  is  a  contest  of  itself  against  principles — ^politics  against  the 
people.    I  don't  think  I  have  anything  more  to  say. 

-^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Before  coming  to  the  Cceur  d*Alenes  I  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  mining  proi)erties  over  which  this  trouble  occurred  were  the  proper- 
ties of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  I  gathered  that  information  from  labor  men 
V  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  from  reading  the  labor  pax)er8.  Some  of  the  witnesses 
wanted  to  nave  that  fact  brought  out  in  the  evidence  before  this  commission,  and 
we  have  endeavored  to  do  so.  The  manager  of  this  concern  testified  under  oath 
and  without  any  equivocation  whatever  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  no 
interest  in  these  mines,  and  I  asked  one  well-informed  man  this  morning  and  he 
replied  that  he  thought  it  was  no  doubt  true  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was 
not  concerned  in  these  mines.  I  think  that  the  impression  that  has  gone  to  the 
laboring  men  of  the  world  very  largely  appears  in  the  columns  of  your  paper.  I 
have  seen  some  copies  of  it,  one  copy  of  which  you  submitted  here  yesterday,  and 
I  notice  articles  in  that  paper  which  I  had  seen  copied  in  the  labor  press  of  the 
country.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  know,  whether  you  can  state  of 
your  own  knowledge,  that  these  properties  are  the  properties  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company? — A.  I  have  no  authentic  record  from,  which  to  make  a  statement  as  to 
whetner  the  Bunker  Hill  property  is  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  or  not, 
and  my  information  on  the  subject  is  without  authentic  foundation.  When  I 
came  here,  business  men,  miners,  professional  men,  everybody,  said  that  this  one 
mine  was  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  property;  everybody  charged  it  up  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  a  fact  and  that  the 
mine  was  Standard  Ou  property.  It  was  not  that,  however,  that  raised  any  ani- 
mosity toward  that  company.  The  relationship  between  the  laboring  people 
and  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  would  have  been  the  same  had  it  been  positively 
known  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  no  interest  in  it.  The  charge  that  it 
was  the  property  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  used  extensively  and  gener- 
ally admitted  because  of  the  prominence,  the  national  prominence,  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  and  Mr.  Rockefeller;  and  knowing  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  been  extensively  investing  in  mining  properties,  and  especially  in 
the  iron  mines,  and  extensively  investing  in  a  great  many  diversified  industries, 
I  thought  it  not  at  all  unlikely  that  they  were  the  owners  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
property.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  William  Morphy,  an  attorney  of  this  town,  a 
lew  days  ago  that  he  at  one  time  saw  the  stock  book  of  the  company  and  he  gave 
me  the  names,  but  I  can  not  remember  them  now,  and  described  to  me  the  influ- 
ence that  has  been  had  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  therefore  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  a  fact  that  it  was  a  Standard  Oil  property,  but  that  fact 
didn't  raise  any  prejudice  in  my  mind  against  it. 

Q.  Would  you  not  believe  Mr.  Burbidge  and  Mr.  Finch,  who  stated  under  oath 
that  none  of  these  properties  are  properties  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company? — A. 
Yes:  and  Mr.  Burbidge  and  Mr.  Fincn  could  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty 
and  truth  come  on  this  stand  and  swear  that  the  Tiger-Poorman  is  not  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Glidden,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Mr.  Glidden  has  recently  made  a 
transfer  to  Messrs.  Clark  &  Sweeny.  These  properties  or  stocks  are  undergoing 
more  or  less  transferring  all  the  time,  and  changing  with  the  markets,  by  reason 
of  business  transactions,  the  same  as  the  stocks  or  any  other  companies  are  chang- 
ing. The  Standard  Oil  Company  might  have  had  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Bunker  Hill  6  months  ago  ana  might  not  have  a  dollar  in  it  now,  and  6  months 
from  now  they  might  be  the  sole  owners  of  it.    I  have  no  reason  to  question  the 
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honesty  or  tmthfnlness  of  the  statements  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  testified 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Oompany  has  no  interest  in  tiae  Bnnker  Hill  property. 

Q.  Yon  don^t  think  it  would  be  wise  to  deceive  the  workingmen  or  the  country 
on  account  of  prejudice  against  the  Standard  Oil  Comi>any? — ^A.  No.  I  shau 
desist  from  any  further  accusations  of  that  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Mr.  Burbidge  testified  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany never  had'  been  interested  in  that  mine  since  he  has  been  manager  of  it. — 
^x.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ICennedy.)  Don't  you  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  work- 
ipgmen  of  this  district,  i)erhaps,  for  the  reason  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
pa^s  its  men  good  salaries,  if  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  been  the  owner  of 
this  mine?— A.  I  have  no  such  information  conceminfi[  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
God  knows  they  don't  i>ay  their  men  very  well  in  tneir  iron  works  in  the  Lake 
Sujperior  district. 

Q.  The  reason  I  said  this  was  that  we  had  some  Standard  Oil  x)eople  before  the 
commission  in  Washington,  and  their  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  they  did 
treat  their  employees  very  well. — A.  I  think  they  do  a  certain  grade  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Did  anv  result  follow  the  passage  of  these  resolutions 
by  the  miners'  union  touching  the  outrage  upon  Mr.  Conners? — ^A.  No;  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  cotdd  not  get  Mr.  Conners  to  remain  here.  We  ur^^  him 
to  stay,  both  the  county  attorney  and  myself,  and  become  the  prosecuting  wit- 
ness; and  he  being  the  only  witness,  without  his  presence  the  prosecution  would 
be  entirely  useless. 

Q.  No  o^e  was  arrested? — A.  No.  The  prosecuting  witness  could  not  be  secured 
and  there  was  no  one  to  appear  against  them.  We  could  not  induce  Mr.  Conners 
to  stav  in  this  town.  We  offered  to  give  him  every  protection  he  desired  if  he 
would  stajr  here. 

.  Nothing  ever  came  of  it? — A.  No;  and  Mr.  Conners  immediately  went  away.  \ 
.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  Is  your  unskilled  labor  in  Idaho  usually  orc^-  • 
or  unommized? — ^A.  I  would  say  unorganized,  outside  of  the  mining  distncts.  J 

Q.  How  do  the  prices  and  benefits  of  organized  labor  reflect  on  unorganized 
labor?  Does  organized  labor  help  their  condition?— A.  Yes;  I  think  a  striking 
example  of  that  is  the  fact  that  unorganized  labor  is  getting  |3.50  per  day  aU 
around  here,  and  it  is  directly  the  result  of  organized  labor. 

Q.  You  have  had  numerous  strikes  in  Idaho,  I  suppose?— A.  I  never  heard  of 
one  outside  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes. 

Q.  You  have  had  them  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  usually  been  the  cause  leading  to  these  strikes? — ^A.  I  can  only 

g' ve  you  the  causes  leading  to  strikes  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district.    I  have  never 
lown  of  a  strike  of  any^  considerable  proportions  in  Idaho  outside  of  this  district. 
Apart  from  the  mining  industries  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district.  Shoshone  County, 
and  the  verv  recent  developments  at  Buffalo  Hump  and  Seven  Devils,  and  down  at 
Silverton,  they  are  of  very  small  proportions;  ezceptingthose  they  are  all  placer 
mines,  and  I  have  had  no  information  of  strikes  there.    They  have  had  no  strikes,    \ 
at  least  in  my  experience  both  as  presiding  officer  of  the  national  labor  organiza-    { 
tion  and  my  residence  here,  together  with  my  frequent  visits  to  this  part  of  the    i 
country  before  I  resided  here.    I  know  of  no  great  labor  strike  in  Idsmo  outside 
of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district;  and  the  causes  of  the  strike  of  1892,  which  I  believe 
was  the  first  strike  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  of  sufficient  size  ux)on  which  to  base  an   , 
opinion  or  make  a  statement,  were  given  in  my  testimony  before  this  commission 
2  days  ago  in  detail — taking  up  the  question  not  only  of  wages  but  of  the  assess- 
ment for  medical  purposes,  the  opposition  to  their  employment  of  their  own  med-  > 
ical  attendance,  and  the  hospital  fund,  and  their  opposition  to  being  required  to  , 
board  at  company  boarding  houses,  and  to  sleeping  m  company  beds  and  rooms.  ' 
They  looked  upon  these  things  as  an  imposition  upon  their  personal  liberties;  they 
felt  that  so  long  as  they  had  earned  their  money  mey  preferred  to  spend  it  as  they  ' 
pleased,  and  board  and  sleep  where  they  desired. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  your  strikes,  have  you  had  any  importations  of  labor  from  ' 
other  States  or  from  beyond  the  United  States?— A.  In  1892  the  mines  were  nearly  . 
all  supplied  bv  miners  and  laborers  imx)ortedfrom  other  States. 

Q.  Generally,  what  were  the  nationalities  of  the  imported  men?— A.  Well,  I  , 
am  not  competent  to  answer  that  question,  because  I  never  made  a  canvass  of  that  \ 
subject.    I  could  only  generalize  as  to  nationality. 

Q.  What  effect  did  that  have  on  local  miners?— A.  I  think  a  very  unsatisfactory 
effect. 

Q.  Did  it  cause  them  to  leave  the  country,  generally?— A.  Do  you  mean  the 
strikers  or  the  parties  brougfht  in? 

Q.  I  mean  wnen  you  imported  new  laborers,  what  became  of  your  old?— A.  In 
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/this  particular  instance  they  stayed;  bnt,  nsnaUy,  in  a  general  sense,  it  means  the 

/  abandonment  of  homes,  separation  of  families,  and  a  great  addition  to  the  army 

I  of  unemployed. 

Y'*Q.  In  dealing  with  your  strikes,  what  have  been  the  methods  employed  by  the 
Anen  and   also  by  the  employers — ^peaceable  or  otherwise? — A.  Usually  other- 

jwiae.    To  explain  that— in  so  far  as  the  Coeur  d*Alene  district  in  concerned  the 

/  mine  operators,  like  Mr.  Carnegie  did  preceding  the  Homestead  strike,  usuallv 

'  take  the  necessary  precautions;  they  generally,  like  Mr.  Carnegie,  erect  search 
lights  &nd  put  up  barricades,  and  they  usually  employ  a  sufficient  deputation  of 
armed  men;  and  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  operators  first  introduced  guns 
into  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  ana,  from  outward  indications,  anticipated  the 
action  of  the  men  and  were  prepared  by  armed  forces  to  resist.  This  intensified 
the  situation,  exasperated  both  employees  and  the  general  public,  and  with  force 
against  force  men  become  violent,  and  it  usually  results  in  the  survival  of  the 
stronger. 

Q.  The  men  then  import  guns  and  meet  these  forces,  do  they? — A.  Import  them 
in  anticipation  of  trouole  and  to  meet  force  if  force  is  applied. 

Q.  Have  the  men  or  employees  ever  tried  conciliation  and  mediation? — A.  Yes: 
the  organized  working  people  of  Idaho,  especially  in  this  northern  portion  of  the 
State,  have  always,  preceding  a  strike,  applied  all  peaceable  methods,  asked  for 
arbitration,  asked  for  meetings  between  representatives  of  the  working  people 
and  managers  of  mining  properties,  and  were  usually  denied  both  arbitration  and 
conciUation  and  mediation.  I  would  say  that  in  1892  there  was  an  organization 
in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  known  as  the  Mine  Owners'  Association,  and  the 
contest  was  between  the  Mine  Owners*  Association  and  the  miners,  or  rather  their 
employees;  and  preceding  the  strike  of  1892  the  employees  of  the  mining  com- 
panies soufl^ht  every  peaceable  method  to  adjust  the  differences  by  either  arbitra- 
tion, conciliation,  or  mutual  agreement. 

\      Q.  Did  they  succeed  or  fail? — A.  No;  they  did  not  succeed  by  these  methods. 

I      Q.  Then  you  would  say  that  conciliation  and  mediation  has  been  a  failure? — A. 

'  No;  not  generally. 

Q.  You  have  an  arbitration  law  in  your  State,  I  believe? — A.  Yes. 

'\     Q.  Does  that  provide  for  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  No;  it  is  for  voluntary 

I  arbitration. 

'  Q.  Does  that  law  serve  your  purpose? — A.  An  application  of  it  has  been  sought 
by  the  working  people,  and  I  don't  know  of  a  single  instance  where  it  has  been 

;  accepted  by  the  employers,  and  b>  permission  of  the  commission  I  would  like  to 

:  have  Mr.  Young  answer  that  question  and  credit  it  to  myself,  if  he  desires,  as  he 

I  served  one  term  on  the  board  of  arbitration. 

Witness  (to  Mr.  James  D.  Young) .  Have  employees  accepted  arbitration  as  a 

'   method  of  settling  differences? 

Mr.  Young.  They  do,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Witness.  Were  any  cases  submitted  to  them? 

Mr.  Young.  Never  was  any  case  submitted  but  this  one  at  Wardner,  to  my 

I   knowledge. 

I       Witness.  Did  they  accept  it? 

1       Mr.  Young,  They  accepted  of  it;  they  were  willing  to  arbitrate,  but  the 
management  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  was  not. 
Witness.  The  miners  are  always  willing  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Were  the  other  operators  willing  to  arbitrate,  outside 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company,  in  this  case?— A.  The  other  operators 
were  not  interested  in  this  strike;  only  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  is  your  judgment  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion?— A.  I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration  from  principle.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  compulsory  arbitration.  I  think  that  when  arbitration 
becomes  compulsoi^  it  departs  from  arbitration  and  becomes  adjudication,  and 
assumes  the  form  of  a  judi^ent  of  the  court  and  must  be  mandatory  upon  both 
parties  concerned,  which,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  a  gross  restriction  of  civil 
uberty.  I  would  favor  a  form  of  compulsory  arbitration  which  g^ranted  to  the 
employees  concerned  the  right  to  accent  the  terms  of  the  arbitration  or  reiect 
them,  with  the  penalty  that  if  they  rejected  the  terms  of  the  arbitration  they 
should  immediately  qmt  the  service  of  their  employers,  and  leave  their  employers 
unrestricted  and  free  to  employ  others  to  take  their  places.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
would  extend  the  penalty  to  tne  employer  to  the  extent  that  if  he  rejected  the 
awards  of  the  board  of  arbitration,  he  should  close  his  factory,  mill,  mine,  or 
whatever  industry  it  was,  until  such  time  as  he  decided  to  accede  to  the  terms. 
I  believe  in  fixing  a  penalty  with  the  arbitration;  not  a  penalty  that  would  restrict 
^e  liberty  of  the  citizen ,  but  one  that  would  be  binding.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
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that  in  equity  and  jnstice  a  penalty  that  would  close  a  mill,  mine,  or  factory  would 
be  strictly  constitutionsd  or  just,  but  1  am  prepared  to  say  from  experience  that 
if  a  penalty  of  that  character  was  applied  and  could  be  made  to  run  the  gauntlets 
of  the  constitutional  courts — ^relying  upon  the  justice  of  the  boards  of  arbitration, 
and  I  believe  boards  of  arbitration  uniformly  have  been  just — ^no  employer  would 
suffer  his  industir  to  be  closed  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  awards  of  a  board  of 
arbitration,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  apply  a  drastic  penalty  of 
that  character. 

<J.  Have  you  had  any  exi)erience  with  injunctions  in  connection  with  your 
strikes  in  Idaho? — A.  No;  we  have  not  been  enjoined  in  Idaho,  strange  to  say. 

Q.  They  have  not  been  used  in  connection  with  strikes? — ^A.  Not  in  this  recent 
trouble.  I  am  not  certain  whether  injunctions  were  issued  in  the  trouble  of  1892 
and  1894  or  not;  I  don^t  know  of  any. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  been  enjoined  elsewhere? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think 
we  have  been  enjoined  often. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bbll.  )  You  have  had  some  e^sperience ,  then ,  with  injunc- 
tions m  strikes? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  general  working  of  that  remedy  in  connection  with  a 
strike,  how  it  affects  labor,  whether  justly  or  unjustly? — A.  Court  injunctions, 
both  Federal  and  State,  restraining  labor  from  interfering  with  the  property  or 
the  employees  of  employers  are  often  given  an  interpretation  and  application  far 
in  excess  of  the  ordinary  restraining  order  of  the  courts;  usually  they  are  blanket 
injunctions;  th^  terms  employed  in  their  construction  are  generally  very  plain. 
Employees  are  enjoined  from  congregating  on  highways  leading  to  and  from  a 
certain  property,  and  are  enjoined  from  assembling  or  holding  any  public  meet- 
ings or  demonstrations  in  the  vicinity  of  said  proi)erty,  and  when  an  interpretation 
is  placed  upon  an  injunction  by  a  court  it  is  usually  made  to  mean  that  a  meeting 
or  rather  marching  on  the  roaia  10  miles  from  the  property  is  a  violation  of  the 
injunction,  because  you  can  travel  in  a  continuous  direction  without  hindrance 
to  any  part  of  the  property  to  which  the  injunction  was  made  to  apply,  and  an 
assemblage  within  10  miles  comes  within  the  interpretation  of  being  in  tne  vicinity, 
and  therefore  labor  has  been  made  to  suffer.  And  the  right  of  free  8i)eech  has 
been  restricted;  the  right  of  peaceable  public  assemblage  has  been  at  times  anni- 
hilated by  reason  of  the  sweeping  interpretation  placed  ux)on  the  injunctions  and 
restraining  orders  of  the  courts. 

In  1894 1  was  served  with  a  Federal  injunction  issued  by  Judge  Jenkins,  of  Mil- 
waukee, restraining  me,  together  with  a  large  number  of  others,  from  interfering 
with  the  receivers  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  the  operation  of  that  road 
by  the  said  receivers.  I  was  restrained,  together  with  a  large  number  of  others, 
from  meeting  with,  conversing  with,  corresponding  with,  speaking  to,  or  in  any 
wajr  communicating  with  the  employees  of  the  receivers  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  I  can  not  now  repeat  the  entire  terms  of  that  injunction,  but 
I  know  it  was  a  very  sweeping  and  arbitrary  writ,  which  annihilated  civil  liberty 
within  the  radius  of  its  application.  I  went  to  St.  Paul  and  to  Minneapolis,  after 
retaining  legal  services,  to  violate  the  injunction.  I  must  say  that  that  injunction 
was  so  sweeping  in  its  restrictive  propositions  that  if  I  had  had  a  brother  workiuK 
with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  I  had  written  him  a  letter  saying  that  I 
believed  he  could  do  better  in  the  service  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
I  could  have  been  committed  under  its  provisions. 

Q.  And  in  your  judgment  these  writs  generally  operate  against  the  employee 
as  well  as  against  the  employer? — A.  Against  the  employee;  almost  universally 
against  the  employee. 

Q.  Therefore  you  can  say  it  has  not  been  justly  used  toward  labor? — ^A.  No;  it 
has  not  been  justly  used  toward  labor. 

Q.  And  generally  the  abuses,  if  any,  have  always  been  extended  in  the  direc- 
tion of  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  wage  system  in  Idaho;  how  often  are  x)aymente  made?— A. 
Payments  are  monthly.  i 

Is  that  often  enough? — ^A.  No.  ) 

How  often  should  they  be  made? — ^A.  Once  a  week. 
^   What  is  the  general  idea  of  miners? — A.  I  have  not  consulted  them  on  the 
subject,  but  I  think  a  majority  of  the  membership  is  for  weekly  payment. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  make  up  the  accounts  of  a  great  mine  so  as  to  make 
these  payments  weekly?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  advantages  of  the  weekly  payment  over  the  monthly?— 
A.  I  think  it  would  result  in  a  large  saving  to  the  working  people.  My  experi- 
ence has  been  that  workinjy^  people,  largely  abnormally  developed  in  a  muscular 
sense,  have  too  limited  time  to  study  the  economies  of  life,  and  when  paid 
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monthly  receive  a  sum  of  money  which  to  them  ^  in  excess  of  the  demands  of 
their  necessities,  I  should  say,  for  the  succeeding  month;  whereas  if  they  receive 
weekly  pajrments  their  pay  comes  much  earlier,  they  have  to  calculate  upon  the 
exigencies  and  requirements  of  the  week  ahead,  and  they  spend  less  money.  Their 
families  receive  more  benefit  from  weekly  payments,  because  the  payment  is 
received  nearer  the  point  of  an  immediate  expenditure  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  less  credit  is  needed;  business  is  done  on  a  cash  basis:  merchants  are  more 
prosperous,  because  there  is  less  risk,  and  the  goods  are  sold  cheaper  usually.  All 
Dusinees  where  weekly  payments  are  made  is  prosperous;  more  prosperous  than 
where  payments  are  withheld  from  wage-earners  for  a  month.  That  has  been 
my  experience  in  laige  wage  centers,  and  I  have  been  an  observer  of  both  systems. 

Q.  What  do  you  mow  of  the  store-order  system  in  Idaho? — A.  I  have  only  a 
linuted  knowledjg^e  of  the  system  known  as  the  truck-store  system.  In  some 
places  they  call  it  the  *^pluck-me"  store,  and  in  some  the  truck  store.  In  this 
oisWct  it  is  called  the  company  store.  I  think  most  of  the  large  mine  operating 
companies  have  stores  run  in  connection  with  their  industries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  DidI  you  say  the  large  mining  companies  here  have  com- 
pany stores? — A.  I  know  the  Frisco  nas  a  store;  I  think  the  Tiger-Poorman  has 
a  store;  I  am  not  sure  about  the  Morning;  and  I  think  the  Standard  has  no  store. 
I  have  not  been  at  Wardner  enough  to  know  whether  the  Bunker  Hill  has  a 
store  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  Do  you  know  whether  these  stores  operate  for 
the  benefit  or  to  the  detriment  of  the  miners? — A.  I  have  not  canvassed  that  ques- 
tion in  a  loccJ  sense,  and  I  don't  know  what  restrictions  or  what  demands  are 
thrown  xipon  the  miners,  as  to  whether  thev  are  required  to  trade  at  them  or  not. 
The  generaJ  truck-store  system  carries  witn  it  an  implied  contract,  the  violation 
of  which  usually  means  the  discharge  of  the  employee.  Employing  corporations 
do  not  in  specific  terms  require  an  employee  to  trade  at  the  company  stores,  but 
the  employee  who  does  not  trade  at  the  company  store  usually  receives  a  limited 
employment,  and  he  is  soon  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  company  for  some 
imaginary  cause.  And  it  has  been  my  experience  that  the  employee  who  trades 
most  at  the  company  store  is  favored  by  the  company  in  very  many  particulars, 
and  very  often  he  is  given  a  most  favorable  position,  where  his  earning  capacity 
may  be  increased  over  the  earning  capacity  of  the  person  who  does  not  trade  so 
much  at  the  store. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here? — A.  Since  the  1st  of  last  September.  I  think 
I  arrived  in  this  State  the  last  day  of  August;  either  the  last  day  of  Aug^ust  or 
the  1st  day  of  September. 

Q.  Is  this  your  first  visit  to  the  Coeur  d  Alenes?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  wages  at  the  present  time  comx)are  with  wages  8  or  10 
years  ago  in  mining? — ^A.  Wages  are  higher  than  8  «r  10  years  ago.  Wages  are 
higher  than  in  1891. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  increase  in  wages? — A.  The  influence  of  labor 
organization. 

Q.  You  attribute  it  altogether  to  labor  influence,  do  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  the  social,  moral,  and  mental  condition  of  the  laborer  of  to-day 
compare  with  that  of  10  years  ago?— A.  I  think  it  shows  a  marked  improvement. 

Q.  What  influenced  that?— A.  The  increase  in  wages ,  the  permanency  of  employ- 
ment, the  possibility  of  the  workers  securing  homes  of  their  own,  together  with 
the  possibility  of  their  contributing  in  taxation  to  the  support  of  institutions, 
schools,  churches,  etc.;  the  possibility  of  their  erecting  halls  and  public  meeting 
places  for  themselves,  securing  public  speakers  and  lecturers  for  lecture  courses; 
and  in  many  other  ways  they  have  improved  themselves  morally  and  socially. 
They  are  also  enabled  to  maintain  insurance  policies  for  the  benefit  of  their  fami- 
lies and  to  enjoy  the  sociability  of  membership  in  good  societies. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  employment  of  any  children  in  mines  in  Idaho? — A.  I  don't 
think  so;  at  least  not  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  requiring  children  to  go  to  school  a  certain  number  of 
weeks  in  a  year?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Are  the  children  of  miners  kept  in  the  schools  more  generally  now  than  they 
were  10  years  ago?— A.  Yes,  I  am  quite  certain  of  it.  Efficient  schools  are  being 
maintained  here,  and  they  have  long  terms  each  year,  with  vejy  best  teachers 
possible  to  procure,  and  the  very  best  discipline  is  maintained.  The  public  school 
of  the  city  of  Wallace  is  far  beyond  the  average  educational  institution  of  an 
ordinary  village  of  a  similar  population. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  your  labor  day  here;  how  many  hours?— A.  On  the 
nignt  shifts  9  hours,  on  the  day  shifts  10  hours,  and  in  the  mills  12  hours. 

Q.  From  what  time  do  these  hours  begin — ^f  rom  the  time  the  men  reach  their 
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tools  or  from  the  time  they  reach  the  mine? — ^A.  I  can  not  be  positive;  I  think 
the  time  begins  when  they  start  the  shift. 

Q.  When  they  start  from  the  boarding  honse?— A.  No;  but  when  they  get  to 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 

Q.  Who  stands  the  noon  hours,  the  miner  or  the  employer? — A.  The  miner, 
excepting  the  time  required  to  go  from  the  place  of  work  in  the  mine,  and  the 
time  required  to  get  back  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  in  the  mine. 

Q.  You  had  an  agitation  of  the  8-hour  work  day  here?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Is  there  not  some  lesseninfj  of  these  hours  on  Satur- 
days?—A.  I  guess  there  is.  I  think  nearly  all  the  mmes  work  9  hours  day  shift 
and  8  hours  night  shift. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Has  the  8-hour  day  been  put  in  practice  in 
Idaho? — A.  Only  the  Saturday  shifts  in  the  mines. 

Q.  What  is  done  with  Sunday? — ^A.  Miners  and  laborers  work  the  same  as  any 
other  day  in  the  week. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cooperative  companies  working  mines  in  Idaho? — ^A.  I  don't 
know^  of  any. 

Q.  What  effect  has  immigration  had  on  the  mining  industry  of  your  State?— 
A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because  I  don't  know  to  what  extent  immi- 
grants have  come  directly  here.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  immigration  has  had 
veiy  little  effect  on  the  mining  industry  or  laboring  people  here,  from  the  fact 
that  the  district  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  miners'  union  almost  univer- 
sally, excepting  the  one  mine;  and  those  of  foreign  birth  coming  here,  instead  of 
making  amplication  to  join  the  union,  generally  stop  at  some  other  place  and 
secure  their  membership. 

There  has  not  been  any  importation  of  labor  in  violation  of  the  contract-labor 
law  or  otherwise  in  this  part  of  the  district,  although  there  are  a  large  number  of 
people  of  foreign  birth  working  here  of  various  nationalities — Italians,  Austrians, 
Scandinavians,  Irish,  Dutch,  and  English,  and  in  fact  all  the  prominent  nation- 
alities of  the  civilized  world  might  be  said  to  be  represented  in  the  mining  popu- 
lation of  this  district. 

CJ.  Have  you  an  employers'  liability  law  in  this  State?— A.  There  is  a  statute,  I 
think,  covering  that  question,  but  to  what  extent  it  could  be  applied  or  called  an 
employers'  liability  law  I  don't  know,  because  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  statute 
on  the  question.    I  have  never  had  occasion  to  look  it  up. 

Q.  Have  you  any  sanitary  or  personal  safety  laws  for  mines? — A.  Yes;  we 
have  a  mining  inspector  in  this  State. 

(J.  Is  one  inspector  adequate  for  the  task  of  inspecting  your  mines? — ^A.  I  dont 
think  so;  never  during  my  stay  here  have  I  heard  of  a  visit,  except  one ;  that  is, 
a  visit  from  the  mining  inspector,  Mr.  Cizic,  and  that  was  a  preliminary  visit. 
He  promised  to  return. 

Q,  Do  you  think  of  anything  that  you  would  like  to  suggest  in  the  way  of 
national  legislation,  affecting  the  mining  industry  of  the  entire  country? — A. 
Well,  I  would  beg  to  be  excused  from  expressing  my  personal  convictions  on 
national  questions  of  that  character. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  State  legislation  affecting  the 
mining  industiy  or  your  State? — A.  I  don't  think  of  any  suggestions  that  I  care  to 
make  now. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  the  mining  industry  of  Idaho  generally;  is  it 
prosperous? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  More  so  than  formerly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this? — A.  To  the  increased  price  of  ore,  the 
improved  facilities  for  production,  and  the  nearer  proximity  of  smelters  to  the 
localities  from  which  the  ore  is  produced,  together  with  the  improved  efficiency 
of  labor.  Very  little  hand  work  is  now  being  done  by  the  working  people  in  so 
far  as  the  drilling  is  concerned;  pneumatic  drills  are  now  employed  by  the  drillers 
and  the  holes  in  the  rock  are  drilled  with  marvelous  rapidity.  I 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  capital  invested  in  mining  is  making  as  good    1 
returns  as  it  did  10  years  ago?— A.  Yes;  I  think  better. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  judgment  that  both  capital  and  labor  are  deriving  benefits 
from  the  improved  conditions? — A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  Wages  are  higher  and  capital  is  getting  more  remuneration?— A.  Yes.  \ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  In  your  judgment,  are  what  are  known  as  labor  laws  in 
Idaho  generally  satisfactory  to  the  laboring  men?  Do  they  protect  cheir  rights 
very  well?— A.  No,  I  don't  think  they  are  very  satisfactory  to  the  laboring  men. 

Q.  Could  you  point  out  in  what  particular?— A.  Well,  the  laboring  people  of 
Idaho  would  like  some  legislation  on  the  line  of  settling  differences  between  the 
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employer  and  the  employee,  without  resorting  to  strikes.  We  woald  like  to  have 
concibatory  methods  employed  on  both  sides  and  encouraged  by  legislation. 

Q.  Have  yon  nothing  m  the  shape  of  arbitration  laws  which  goes  as  far  as  it 
can  without  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that 
question.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  statutes  of  this  State  to  express 
an  opinion.  We  would  like  to  have  the  general  labor  laws  that  labor  organiza- 
tions are  advocating  passed  and  put  into  practical  operation  in  this  State;  and  we 
would  like  to  have  an  8-hour  law;  and  we  would  like  to  have  stringent  regulations 
on  convict  labor,  for  the  protection  of  the  laboring  people. 

Q.  Does  convict  labor  come  in  competition  in  anv  way  with  the  mining  labor  in 
the  State  or  with  any  other  labor? — A.  No,  not  at  the  present  time.  I  don't  think 
anything  is  manufactured  at  the  penitentiary  for  public  sale. 

Q.  Are  miners'  wages  protected;  are  there  laws  provided  so  that  their  wa^es 
are  assured? — ^A.  There  are  statutory  exemptions  covering  the  wages  of  married 
men  or  men  with  families. 

Q.  I  mean  with  respect  to  their  wages — ^the  wages  coming  to  them;  are  they 
given  a  proper  Uen? — A.  Yes;  I  think  legislation  has  been  provided  for  that. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  July  26, 1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  T.  H.  BAEHAED, 

Photographer,  Wallace,  Idaho, 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  10  a.  m.  Chairman  Bell  introduced  as  a 
witness  Mr.  T.  N.  Barnard,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning 
the  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho: 

(By  Representative  BellO  State  your  name. — ^A.  T.  N.  Barnard. 
Place  or  residence?— A.  Wallace,  Idaho. 
And  occux>ation? — A.  Photographer. 

You  have  an  art  store  here? — A.  Yes;  and  several  other  places — ^Murray, 
Harrison,  and  Wardner. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business?— A.  Nineteen  years. 

Q.  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  Wardner? — ^A.  I  came  to  the  Coeur  d'Alenes 
first  in  1887,  and  moved  to  Wardner  on  the  1st  of  May,  1888. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  your  residence  in  Wardner? — ^A.  No;  my  residence  is  here.  I 
changed  my  residence  from  Wardner  to  this  plaoe. 

Q.  Were  you  here  on  or  about  the  39th  dAy  of  April,  1899? — ^A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  condition  of  labor  and  capital  Invested  in 
mining  up  to  that  time  and  since;  that  is,  the  relations  existing  between  the 
miners  and  the  owners  of  mines? — ^A.  All  that  I  can  say  is  from  my  observation, 
and  that  has  been  that  they  are  on  fairly  good  terms,  working  in  harmony,  except 
as  to  the  Bunker  Hill. 

Q.  Your  business  relations  put  you  in  a  position  to  see  a  great  deal  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  that  part  of  the  country? — ^A.  Yes;  I  was  there  evenr  month. 

Q.  You  have  often  been  about  the  mills  and  works,  esi)ecifiu[ly  the  mill  that  was 
blown  up? — ^A.  Yes,  oft  and  on,  three  or  four  times  a  year. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  trouble  that  took  place  on  the  29th  of  April?— 
A.  The  first  I  knew  of  the  trouble  was  when  my  assistant  told  me  that  there  was 
a  train  on  the  track  with  a  lot  of  men  on  it.  The  train  went  to  Wardner  and  I 
heard  five  distinct  explosions,  and  it  was  rumored  that  it  was  the  Bunker  Hill 
mill,  and  afterwards  a  message  came  over  the  wires  that  it  was  blown  up.  I  was 
here  in  Wallace. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  men  on  the  train? — ^A.  Yes,  at  a  distance. 

Q.  Could  you  estimate  about  the  number?— A.  Well,  I  would  say  there  were 
probably  450  or  500  men,  although  I  know  it  has  been  estimated  at  1,000;  1  don*t 
know  as  there  was  any  such  number  as  that. 

Q.  Any  armed?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  of  them  masked? — ^A.  Yes;  those  that  were  armed  were  in  mask,  that 
is,  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Was  that  as  they  were  going  to  Wardner  or  on  the  return? — A.  Gk)ing 
toward  Wardner. 

3.  Did  you  see  the  men  return? — ^A.  Yes;  I  saw  the  train. 
.  Did  about  the  same  number  of  men  return  that  went  down? — ^A.  I  presume 
so.    I  did  not  get  closer  than  300  feet  of  the  train,  so  I  could  not  exactly  say. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  they  were  still  masked? — ^A.  I  conld  not  say  as  to 
that;  but  I  know  I  didn*t  observe  as  many  masked  men  on  this  street  here  as  I  did 
when  they  went  down. 

Did  they  come  up  the  streets  of  Wallace?— A.  Yes. 

Parade? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  just  stragglers  from  the  train. 

What  portion  of  ^hose  that  were  masked  wa^ed  through  the  streets  on  the 
return?— ^A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  saw  a  masked  man  on  the  s^et. 

Q.  Did  they  have  their  guns  on  the  return? — ^A.  I  can  only  recollect  one  man 
having  a  gun;  from  my  position,  you  understand;  the  train  was  down  on  the 
track  and  I  was  up  here  on  the  comer. 

Q.  They  didn*t  come  uptown? — ^A.  Some  of  them  didn't;  they  stopi>ed  at  the 
saloons.    They  had  locked  the  saloons  and  they  could  not  get  in. 

Saloons  were  locked  up? — A.  Yes. 

Did  ypu  go  to  the  ^ound  where  the  mill  was  blown  up? — ^A.  Yes;  Sunday. 

What  condition  did  you  find  the  mill  in? — ^A.  A  very  oad  condition;  shat- 
tered and  wi'ecked  all  the  way  round. 

Very  bad  wreck,  was  it?— A.  It  was,  indeed. 

It  would  indicate  to  you  that  they  used  lots  of  dynamite?— A.  It  would;  yes. 

You  did  not  see  the  dynamite  carried  down? — ^A.  No. 

Now,  what  took  place  after  the  wreck;  did  the  riot  continue?— A.  No. 

It  quieted  down? — ^A.  Yes;  everything  was  quiet.  The  train  came  in  here; 
I  could  not  say  how  long  it  stood  here,  x)08sibly  5  or  10  minutes,  Uien  went  up 
the  canyon,  and  everything  was  as  quiet  as  Sunday. 


Q.  No  shooting  around  Wallace?— A.  Not  a  bit. 


Did  the  county  have  any  officers  here  at  that  time? — A.  Yes;  a  deputy  sheriff 
was  here. 

Q.  Sheriff  was  not  here  himself? — ^A.  I  could  not  say;  I  only  recollect  a  deputy 
sheriff. 

Q.  What  action  did  he  take,  if  any?— A.  I  didn't  see  him  take  any.  The  city 
had  an  officer  here.  I  recollect  seeing  him  on  the  street  at  the  time.  One  reason 
it  was  impressed  on  my  mind  was  that  I  wanted  to  see  "^yhat  he  would  do,  if  any- 
thing. I  nad  beenplaced  in  the  position  a  year  previous  where  I  had  the  appoint- 
ing of  the  police  officials,  and  this  fellow's  apx>ointment  was  urged  upon  me,  but  I 
didn't  appoint  him. 

Were  you  mayor  the  year  before? — A.  Yes. 
Of  Wallace?— A.  Yes. 
He  did  nothing? — A.  No,  not  that  I  saw. 
Were  you  here  when  the  military  was  brought  in? — A.  Yes. 
,   What  do  you  know  of  the  general  conduct  of  the  military  authorities  since 
they  have  reached  Wallace?— A.  To, tell  you  positively  what  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes  would  be  very  small.    Most  of  what  I  know,  to  take  that  ground,  is  from  the 
parties  who  were  arrested,  and  what  they  have  told  me  themselves. 

Q.  You  have  very  little  knowledge  yourself  of  things  as  they  have  taken  place?— 
A.  No;  I  was  never  arrested. 

Did  you  see  anybody  arrested?— A .  Yes;  I  saw  two  men  in  Wallace  arrested. 
What  were  they  domg?— A.  They  were  doing  nothing  when  arrested. 
Do  you  know  what  the  charge  was? — A.  I  do  not.    They  were  standing  on 
the  street  when  arrested. 

By  whom  were  they  arrested?— A.  Soldiers. 

Any  civil  officer  with  them? — A.  Yes;  there  was  a  civil  officer  with  them. 
What  was  done  with  these  men? — A.  They  were  taken  to  the  train,  and,  I 
presume,  to  the  bull  pen, 
Q.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  bull  pen?— A.  Not  to  be  inside  of  it;  no. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  prisoners  there? — A.  Only  such  as  were  outside  doing 
chores  and  working. 
Q.  Never  been  inside? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  giving  us  the  things  you  have  seen  yourself  and  that  you  know  of 
your  own  knowledge,  tell  us  what  occurred  relating  to  the  local  troubles;  any- 
thing that  relates  to  these  troubles  here. — ^A.  To  tell  you  what  I  actually  know, 
not  having  access  to  but  one  side,  I  fear  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  do  much, 
because  I  actually  know  very  little.  I  never  x)artiGipated  in  any  of  the  acts  of 
either  side,  and  consequently  my  information  is  all  on  the  outside,  so  far  as  the 
real  causes  of  the  trouole  are  concerned. 

Q.  Well,  you  know  from  general  history  that  you  have  had  a  board  of  county 
commissioners  and  a  sheriff? — A.  Yes;  I  know  that. 

Q.  What  kind  of  men  are  they? — A.  Well,  as  to  the  commissioners,  I  always 
considered  them  good,  straight,  honorable  men;  I  don't  think  anyone  would  ques- 
tion their  integrity  as  a  rule;  I  believe  that  they  intended  to  do  what  was  right. 
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O.  What  would  you  say  about  the  sheriff? — ^A.  The  sheriff  was  a  good  man 
although  I  consider  that  he  proved  himself  weak. 

Q.  Inefficient? — A.  Inefficient  in  this  instance. 

Q.  Did  he  show  any  disposition  to  take  charge  of  affairs,  to  keep  the  peace? — ^A. 
He  didn't  get  out  and  make  a  strong  endeavor,  such  as  my  mind  would  tell  me 
was  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  do,  to  prevent  the  train  from  going  down.  I  don't 
think  he  could  have  prevented  it,  but  I  think  it  was  his  duty  as  an  officer  to  make 
that  endeavor. 


Q.  Do  yoTi  know  what  he  did  do? — A.  Only  from  hearsay. 


The  general  understanding  is  that  he  took  no  aggressive  measures,  is  it? — A. 
No^not  one;  except  such  measures  as  going  to  the  train  and  commanding  them 
not  to  destroy  property,  and  to  disperse,  and  of  course  they  refused  to  do  that. 
So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  individual  man  at  that  time,  if  he 
had  sworn  in  a  dozen  or  2  dozen,  could  have  stopped  those  men,  thevfeeling  was 
running  so  high  here.  They  might  have  prevented  such  extreme  measures;  but 
they  were  bent  on  going  to  Wardner. 

Q.  You  think  the  men  were  determined  beyond  question? — A.  I  concluded  that. 

Q.  Did  they  fi^t  many  allies  from  here,  from  this  town,  as  they  passed 
through? — A.  I  aon*t  think  they  did.  It  was  rumored  that  there  were  some  men 
that  came  from  Mullan,  and  got  on  at  the  '*  Y  "  here,  but  I  don't  know  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

Q.  What  did  the  sheriff  do  after  things  had  quieted  down  in  the  way  of  appre- 
hending those  who  had  participated  in  the  crime?— A.  I  don't  know  that  he  did 
anything.    That  was  where  he  was  lame  again. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  any  evidence  of  his  making  an  aggressive  effort  to  apprehend 
the  offenders? — A,  No,  I  did  not.  His  deputy,  Mr.  Seysler,  told  me  he  was 
going  to. 

Q.  From  the  time  the  trouble  was  over  until  the  military  took  charge,  was  there 
any  reason  why  a  civil  officer  could  not  have  apprehended  the  guilty  parties? — 
A.  No  apparent  rea-son. 

Q.  No  one  had  refused  to  be  arrested  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  No.  The  civil 
processes  of  law  during  the  whole  time  of  this  trouble,  and  even  during  the  day 
it  existed,  were  in  existence,  in  Wallace,  except  as  to  arresting  these  men  with 
masks,  which  would  have  been  done  under  ordinary  circumst^ces,  I  presume. 
The  military  forces  have  never  even  interfered  with  the  civil  process  in  this  city. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  anything  to  indicate  that  the  county  officers,  if  they 
had  done  their  duty  promptly,  could  not  have  prevented  the  necessity  of  throwing 
the  community  under  martial  law? — A.  No.  If  the  county  officers  had  done  their 
duty  promptly  and  efficiently,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  martial  law; 
at  least  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  it,  to  my  mind. 

(J.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  system  inaugurated  here  of  requiring  the 
miners  to  obtain  a  permit  before  work? — A.  Yes.  I  have  talked  with  the  miners 
and  read  the  permits,  and  notices,  and  proclamations. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  effect  that  has  had  upon  the  mining  industry  of  your 
community? — A.  Yes,  I  think  I  do ;  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  effect ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  cause. 

C^.  Do  you  believe  it  is  detrimental? — A.  It  has  been  demoralizing  to  both 
miners  and  miners'  unions. 

Q.  What  do  the  men  who  have  had  no  part  in  it  think;  how  do  they  consider 
the  permit  system? — A.  They  look  upon  it  as  an  insult  to  a  free  American,  to  be 
asked  to  practically  sign  away  what  they  term  their  birthright.  They  think  they 
i^ould  be  allowed  to  hire  their  services  for  a  certain  amount  of  money  without 
receiving  permits  from  someone  else  to  work.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  driving 
many  of  our  best  men  from  the  country,  because,  as  they  express  it  in  terms, 
they  don't  desire  to  beggar  themselves  by  making  application  for  a  permit  to 
labor.  I  have  asked  them  about  it  when  tney  were  going  out — lots  of  them  were 
good  friends  of  mine — and  they  said  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  country 
and  with  the  employment  and  with  the  wages,  and  that  they  would  come  back 
when  this  permit  system  was  taken  off;  but  that  they  would  not  sign  a  permit  to 
work. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  men  generally  who  have  not  participated 
in  the  riots  protest  against  being  comx)elled  to  sign  these  permits? — A.  They  are 
the  ones  that  do  protest. 

Q.  And  by  reason  of  that  permit  system  your  best  miners  are  seeking  other 
places  of  employment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  the  mining  industry  of  your  community? — A.  It  is 
injurious  in  its  effects.  Although  the  mine  owners,  as  I  understand,  don't  deem 
it  injurious,  I  firmly  believe  it  is  injurious.  I  think  it  is  as  injurious  to  the  mine 
owners  as  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
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Q.  Dont  yon  feel  tht  effects?— A.  Certainly;  I  dont  think  there  is  a  bnsineas 
man  in  the  connty  that  don't  feel  the  effects. 

Mining  is  yonr  chief  industry  ?— A.  Yes;  it  is  our  only  industry. 
And  afi  otner  vocations  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  miners? — A.  Exactly. 
If  the  mines  shut  down,  it  is  like  blowing  out  a  candle,  practically? — A.  It 
is,  1  think,  on  the  same  principle. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  sentiment  of  your  community  as  to  the  necessity  of  mar- 
tial law,  so  far  as  you  can  gather? — A.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  xv^n  that 
point.  I  think  that  a  great  many,  x)pssibly  one-half  of  the  community,  believe 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  martial  law.  It  depends  upon  the  way  we  have 
of  viewing  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  idea  as  to  the  policjr  or  justice  of  using  these  permits?— 
A.  The  general  idea  is  that  the  policy  of  this  permit  business  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  labor  organizations,  miners*  unions  particularly,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor 
ncidentally:  that  is  the  policy. 

Q.  And  the  effect  has  been  to  practically  bar  the  union  miner  from  getting 
employment?— A.  That  is  the  direct  effect;  that  is  the  substance  of  the  whol6 
thing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  considerable  number  of  union  men  that  will  sign  it,  or 
that  have  signed  it?— A.  I  do  not ;  I  have  never  talked  with  any  that  have  said 
that  they  would  sign  it,  except  one,  who  was  shift  boss  on  the  Empire  State  do wh 
here;  and  I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  whoabsolutely  say  they  will  not  work; 
that  they  will  get  work  on  the  railroad  before  they  will  sign  a  permit. 

Q.  Are  those  men  above  suspicion?— A.  Many  of  them,  yes;  no  suspicion  of 
their  being  connected  with  it  whatever. 

Q.  The  man  who  said  he  would  sign  it,  did  he  say  whether  or  not  he  was  sign- 
ing it  under  a  kind  of  duress,  or  voluntarily? — ^A.  No,  he  didn't  say  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  have  known  the  man  a  good  many  years  and  have  always  considered 
him  a  good  honest  fellow  and  a  just  man.  His  idea  was  that  a  man  could  sign 
the  permit  and  prevent  himself  from  having  to  move  out  of  the  country,  and  that 
he  had  a  good  i)osition  with  the  mine  and  he  did  not  like  to  sacrifice  it. 

Q.  Did  he  regard  himself  as  under  any  obligation  to  keep  the  provisions  of  it 
after  signing  it? — ^A.  He  did  not  say  so,  but  from  the  talk  I  nad  with  him  I  don*t 
think  he  did  so  regard  it. 

Q.  Didn't  he  regard  it  as  practically  being  under  duress? — A.  Yes.  A  young 
fellow,  Mr.  Murray,  who  ran  the  hoist  in  the  Tiger  Poorman  told  me  that  the 
men  in  charge  tola  him,  **  Now,  you  just  sign  this  permit;  we  want  you  boys  to 
stay  here;  you  sign  this  permit  and  keep  along  with  your  work,  and  as  soon  as 
the  martial  law  is  declared  off  the  permit  system  will  cease  and  you  can  go 
back  to  your  unions."  That  is  the  particular  argument  that  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  men  to  get  them  to  sign  the  permit. 

Q.  Well,  the  violence  resorted  to  in  1892  and  1894  created  a  great  prejudice,  did 
it  not,  against  miners'  unions  by  most  of  the  employers? — A.  Yes,  it  undoubtedly 
did.    It  was  not  peaceable  in  all  the  mines,  and  undoubtedly  a  prejudice  existed. 

Q.  And  a  fear  existed  more  or  less  that  they  might  resort  to  destructive  meas- 
ures again? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  but  that  is  likely. 

Q.  You  si)oke  of  the  martisd  law  not  being  offensive  if  properly  applied.  Now, 
what  is  the  understanding  here,  that  it  is  not  properly  applied? — ^A..  That  is  th© 
manner  in  which  we  look  ujwn  it. 

Q.  Give  us  some  of  the  excesses  as  you  understand  them. — ^A.  I  will  cite  an 
instance  that  came  under  my  personal  knowledge.  I  will  give  you  the  names  so 
that  if  you  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  you  imay  do  so.  John  Chiddester,  at  the 
Standard  mine,  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Kellogg,  before  the  coroner's  jury. 
He  did  so  at  his  own  expense.  He  was  summoned  the  second  time  and  he  appeared 
again  at  his  own  expense  and  paid  his  railroad  fare.  He  traveled  about  20  miles 
each  time  and  never  received  any  compensation  whatever.  The  next  time  he 
was  summoned  he  told  whoever  summoned  him,  *'  You  are  knocking  me  out  of 
my  time;  I  am  working  everyday  and  I  ought  to  have  my  expenses  paid  back 
and  forth  at  least."  For  that  remark  or  something  similar  to  that  he  was  put  in 
the  bull  pen  and  kept  there  several  weeks  under  no  particular  charge,  and  I  went 
to  Dr.  France  about  it  and  asked  him  about  it.  I  said,  '*  You  have  no  charge 
against  that  man: "  and  he  said,  **No.  sir;  I  have  not."  I  said,  "What  are  you 
holding  him  for?  "  And  he  said,  '*  He  will  probably  be  a  good  witness."  I  said 
then,  **  If  you  are  only  holding  him  as  a  witness,  I  presume  you  will  accept  bonds 
for  his  appearance  as  a  witness?  "  He  said  he  thought  he  would  study  it  awhile 
and  finally  said  he  would  agree  to  it.  Then  he  sAid,  "  You  will  have  to  get  your 
affidavits  setting  forth  that  this  man  was  not  a  participant  in  the  riots  of  the  29th 
of  April;"  so  we  had  to  secure  the  affidavits  of  the  mine  foreman,  the  master 
mechanic,  Mr.  Farrell,  the  timekeeper,  Mr.  Kline,  apd  thQ  bookkeex)er,  Mr» 
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Allen,  and  some  other  one,  I  don't  now  know  who  he  was,  but  I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Shannon,  the  engineer. 

Q.  Those  were  all  associated  with  him  in  his  employment? — ^A.  Yes ;  everyone 
of  them. 

S.  There  was  no  suspicion  against  him? — ^A.  No  snspicion  whatever. 
.  And  by  pressing  this  snit  he  was  finall>[  releasea.  Did  you  go  his  bond? — 
A.  I  called  the  doctor  xm  and  offered  to  go  his  bond,  and  he  told  me  how  mnch 
the  bond  was,  and  I  told  him  I  had  the  aiPdavits,  and  said,  **  Name  your  bond 
and  I  will  famish  it  to  you."  He  said,  "  Well,  we  will  waive  the  bond."  I  read 
him  the  affidavits  and  tne  names  of  the  men  who  signed  them. 

Q.  Then  they  presumed  he  was  guilty  instead  of  tne  usual  presumption  that  he 
was  innocent? — A.  That  is  the  presumption  all  the  way  through  with  men  in  the 
bull  pen ;  that  they  have  to  prove  themselves  innocent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  has  been  done? — A.  I  have  talked  with  many 
that  have  been  in  the  bull  pen  without  a  charge.  Here  is  one  of  the  pump  men, 
who  was  in  there  something  like  4  or  5  weeks,  Mr.  John  Kelly.  There  was  no 
charge  against  him,  more  than  he  told  a  fellow  in  Burke  that  he  would  be  damned 
if  he  would  sign  a  permit  for  any  man.  A  deput^r  happened  to  be  in  hearing  and 
he  was  put  in  the  bull  nen  without  any  charge  against  him,  and  he  was  kept  there 
until  it  pleased  the  authorities  to  release  him. 

•  Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  men  have  been  in  the  bull  pen  ? — A.  They 
ran  the  m^  month  all  the  way  from  800  to  450  men.  If  you  ask  one  official  how 
many,  he  will  tell  you  855,  and  another  will  tell  you  824. 

Q.  Those  are  the  men  in  charge  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  they  to-day? — A.  I  was  in  Wardner  this  last  week  and  I  was 
informed  that  they  were  releasing  10  or  a  dozen  every  day  now;  that  they  were 
reducing  the  numbers. 

Q.  Men  that  no  charges  had  been  preferred  against  ? — ^A.  Yes.  They  have  been 
in  there  three  months  with  no  charges  preferred  against  them  at  all.  They  did 
not  know  after  they  were  released  what  they  were  m  there  for. 

Q.  Have  you  been  permitted  to  visit  men  in  the  bull  pen  ? — A.  I  have  never 
asked. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  permit  visitors  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  they  called  prisoners  out. 

Q.  When  they  were  callea  out,  would  a  guard  be  stationed  close  to  them  so  that 
there  would  be  nothing  said  but  what  would  be  overheard  by  the  guard? — ^A. 
That  I  could  not  testify  to  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  instance  of  abuse  of  power  that  has  come  under  your 
observation?  Have  you  had  conversations  with  anyone  in  authority? — A.  Well, 
I  have  had  conversations  with  the  sheriff  in  authority,  but  I  only  told  him  my 
opinion  of  the  situation  when  I  came  to  go  on  his  bond.  He  has  always  been  a 
good  friend  of  mine. 

Q.  That  is,  the  sheriff  that  has  been  recently  appointed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  charge  was  brought  against  the  county  commissioners 
and  the  sheriff? — ^A.  Well,  illegal  acts.  The  county  commissioners  followed  a 
precedent  established  by  former  county  boards  and  their  acts  may  have  been  in  a 
measure  illegal,  but  they  were  all  small  technicalities  though. 

CJ.  Removed  by  reason  of  technical  omissions  or  supposed  omissions  of  duty 
prior  to  this  controversy? — A.  Prior  to  these  riots;  yes.  Of  course  it  was  impos- 
sible for  th%m  to  have  met  and  prevented  these  riots  when  they  must  give  a  3  days* 
notice;  the  law  requires  them  to  give  a  3  days'  notice  for  a  called  meeting. 

Q.  There  was  no  regular  meeting  at  the  time? — A.  No  regular  meeting;  no. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  anything  else  that  has  come  under  your  observation? — 
A.  The  thing  that  disgusted  me  more  than  anything  else  was  when  they  put  these 
two  county  commissioners  and  the  sheriff  in  the  bull  pen  without  any  charge  and 
kept  them  there  until  they  saw  fit  to  bring  them  to  trial  for  neglecting  to  perform 
their  duties,  and  without  allowing  them  their  freedom. 

Q.  Gave  them  no  opportunity  to  get  bonds? — ^A.  No;  they  could  easily  have 
gotten  bonds  if  they  had  had  an  opportunity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Are  they  in  jail  now? — A.  The  sheriff— I  don't  know 
whether  he  is  there  now  or  not.    The  commissioners  were  there  a  few  days  ago. 

Q.  In  the  bull  pen?— A.  No;  in  the  county  jail  now.  Their  only  offense  that  I 
can  see  is  that  they  were  unfortunate  enough  to  have  been  elected  county  com- 
missioners. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  No  warrants  against  them  whatever? — A.  No. 
Their  bonds  were  sufficient  to  cover  any  misdeeos. 

Q.  No  warrants? — A.  One  of  the  county  commissioners  told  me  this.  [  asked 
him.  That  is  the  one  at  Wardner,  Mr.  Boyle.  I  said, ' '  What  do  they  keep  you  in 
there  for,  and  what  did  they  put  you  in  there  for  in  the  first  place?  "   He  said  **  I 
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will  tell  yon. '  They  sent  for  me  to  go  to  the  office  of  Sinclair;  I  went  in  where 
they  were  holding  a  meeting,  and  he  handed  me  a  paper  and  said  they  desired  to 
have  me  sign  it.  I  looked  it  over,  read  it«.  and  found  it  was  my  resignation,  and 
I  said,  No,  I  will  not  sign  it.''  Mr.  Sinclair  turned  away  to  the  men  and  said, 
*'  Yon  put  this  man  under  arrest." 

At  that  time  they  took  him  down  to  a  little  shack  built  over  near  the  bull  i)en, 
and  then  Ihey  put  him  in  the  shack  in  solitary  confinement,  and  afterwards 
brought  in  the  other  commissioner  and  the  sheriff,  and  would  not  allow  them  to 
talk  to  one  another.  It  was  raining  at  that  time,  and  to  keep  dry  they  had  to 
stand,  and  the  first  night  they  had  no  bed,  and  had  to  stand  up  to  sleep  and  to 
keep  warm.  The  roof  was  made  of  battened  board.s — battened  roof — ^and  the 
water  ran  in.  They  threw  a  little  straw  in  there  for  them.  Mr.  Boyle  told  me 
it  was  impossible  to  lie  down,  because  there  was  no  place  to  lie  down  without 
getting  wet.    He  contracted  a  very  bad  cold  at  that  time,  he  told  me. 

Q.  What  position  did  Mr.  Sinclair  occupy  at  that  time? — A.  His  proclama- 
tion says,  '*  Kepresentative  of  the  governor  and  commander  in  chief." 

Q.  What  was  his  official  position  prior  to  his  appointment  here? — A.  State 
auditor. 

Q.  Now,  would  you  think  this  conduct  generally  affects  the  industry  of  your 
community  and  business  men? — A.  It  certainly  does,  and  affects  the  good  citizen- 
ship of  the  community  as  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  politics  had  anything  to  do  with  the  changes  of 
these  officers,  one  set  of  commissioners  being  put  out  and  another  set  put  in?— A. 
I  could  not  tell  you  for  sure.  While  I  believe  so  in  this  case,  I  do  not  know  that 
it  did. 

Q.  Were  the  new  commissioners  different  i)olitically  from  the  ones  deposed? — 
A.  Certainly.  The  ones  appointed  were  of  a  different  political  party  from  the 
ones  that  went  out. 

Q.  They  were  of  a  different  political  complexion? — A.  We  have  three  parties 
in  this  county. 

Q.  They  were  of  a  different  political  party  from  the  party  that  deposed  them? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  say  positively  whether  politics  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  changes  or  not? — A.  I  have  got  my  own  opinion  about  it,  but  I  would  rather 
not  say. 

Q.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  community? — ^A.  I  believe  the  impression  is  that 
XK)litics  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  politics  of  the  commissioners  dex)osed  and  the  sheriff? — ^A. 
Populists. 

Q.  What  is  the  politics  of  the  deposing  power?— A.  Silver  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

Q.  And  how  about  the  politics  of  those  placed  in  office? — ^A.  The  sheriff  is  a 
gold  Republican,  one  commissioner  is  a  silver  Republican,  and  two  commission- 
ers are  Democrats. 

Q.  Who  appointed  them? — A.  The  governor  appointed  the  three  commission- 
ers, and  the  commissioners  appointed  the  sheriff. 


Q.  What  is  the  politics  of  tne  governor? — ^A.  Democrat. 


You  think,  then,  that  the  opinion  of  the  community  is  that  politics  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it? — A.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion;  many  believe  that 
to  be  a  fact  and  others  don't. 

Q.  When  the  new  sheriff  came  to  you  to  go  on  his  bond  you  stated  something 
about  giving  him  your  opinion  of  the  situation,  but  you  did  not  finish.  Would  you 
express  the  opinion  you  expressed  to.  that  gentleman? — A.  That  is  the  newly 
appointed  sheriff.  He  and  I  have  always  been  very  good  friends,  and  I  felt  at 
liberty  to  speak  to  him,  because  I  felt  I  could  do  so  without  being  put  in  the  bull- 
pen. A  person  had  to  be  careful  how  he  expressed  himself  around  here  until 
within  the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  or  he  would  be  liable  to  go  to  the  bullpen,  no 
matter  who  ne  was  or  where  he  was  from.  I  said  to  him;  •*  There  is  no  one  in 
the  county  for  whom  I  would  rether  do  a  favor  than  you  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances; but  if  I  go  upon  your  bond  it  will  be  putting  the  stamp  or  my 
approval  npon  the  action  of  the  authorities  as  they  3xist  here  at  this  time."  I  said 
it  might  be  called  law,  but  compared  with  anything  the  unions  had  done  "  you 
fellows  can  discount  them  in  arbitrary  measures;  to  take  a  sheriff  and,  after 
deposing  him  from  office,  put  him  back  in  jail  without  a  warrant  or  any  cause 
whatever  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  a  caprice  of  the 
officials  in  power."  We  have  been  living  under  what  we  consider  a  military  oli- 
garchy here. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  after  the  mill  was  destroyed  the  authorities  would  liave 
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gone  ahead  and  made  an*ests  and  have  brought  the  criminAls  before  the  courts 
without  the  assistance  of  the  military? — A.  Candidly,  I  think  the  civil  authori- 
ties were  not  either  the  people  to  do  it  or  that  they  could  not  have  done  it.  I 
think  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  assistance  from  the  militia,  but  I  don't 
believe  it  would  have  taken  much.  I  don't  think  they  were  all  good.  I  think  our 
prosecuting  attorney  was  lame,  and  so  was  the  sheriff.  , 

Q.  Had  the  people  of  this  community  and  the  officials  been  terrorized  in  such 
a  way  in  the  years  gone  by  as  to  make  them  powerless  to  bring  these  people  to 
justice? — A.  In  a  measure;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  Tne  organizations 
nave  done  things  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  many  times.  While  1  was  not  a 
member  of  the  labor  organization,  I  have  always  felt  kindly  toward  them,  and 
have  tried  to  urge  upon  them  the  fact  that  they  should  use  their  power  and  influ- 
ence to  make  their  members  go  in  the  right  direction,  because  they  were  responsi- 
ble in  one  way  and  another  for  the  acts  of  the  whole  organization. 

Q.  Was  there  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  county  or  State  officials  to  preserve 
the  peace  or  arrest  the  members  or  the  mob  prior  to  the  calling  of  the  Federal 
troops  ? — A.  That  was  the  first  act  toward  preserving  the  peace.  That  is  the  first 
act  I  know  of,  and  I  was  around  a  efreat  deal.  I  was  in  Wardner  the  day  after 
the  trouble.  Everything  was  quiet  there,  and  they  were  looking  down  the  track 
for  soldiers.  They  were  looking  for  them  for  8  or  4  days  before  they  came — before 
the  commander  in  chief  desi^ated  any  soldiers  for  this  community. 

Q.  How  soon  did  the  soldiers  arrive  after  the  riot? — A.  I  think  it  was  3  or  4 
days.  The  raid  was  on  Saturday,  and  I  think  it  was  about  Wednesday  before 
they  came.  They  made  their  first  arrest  in  Wardner  and  then  went  to  Burke,  and 
then  took  the  drag  net  down  the  canyon,  as  we  are  disposed  to  call  it,  and  they  got 
a  train  load  before  they  got  to  Gem. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  soldiers  have  made  any  arrests  without  the  coop- 
eration of  the  civil  authorities  in  any  instances? — A.  I  did  not  see  any  of  them 
myself;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any? — A.  Yes;  there  were  a  lot  of  pump  men  at  Burke. 
It  was  not  really  an  arrest;  it  was  a  bluff  by  Lieutenant  Lyons.  He  called  a 
meeting  of  the  men  who  had  been  pump  men.  They  had  ^uit  because  they  sup- 
posed their  places  would  be  filled  by  permit  men.  They  said,  *'  If  we  are  going  to 
quit,  we  might  as  well  quit  now  as  any  other  time. "  The  meeting  was  called,  and 
after  they  were  in  the  hall  a  Kuard  of  soldiers  was  stationed  at  the  door,  so  they 
could  not  get  out.  He  went  before  the  meeting  and  said,  as  it  was  reported  to 
me,  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  no  orator,  and  didn't  come  here  to  make  you  a  speech.  I 
want  you  to  go  back  to  those  pumps.  I  was  sent  here  to  protect  this  property, 
and  damned  if  I  am  not  going  to  do  it.  I  will  go  out  and  give  you  5  mmutes  to 
decide  whether  you  will  go  back  to  the  pumps."  That  was  giving  them  an  infer- 
ence that  they  might  take  their  choice  between  the  pumps  or  the  bull  pen.  They 
went  to  work.  There  might  have  been  a  deputy  there;  I  don't  know;  but  Lieu- 
tenant Lyons  was  the  man  who  did  the  sx)eaking,  according  to  ray  information. 
The  foreman  of  the  mine,  Mr.  Gill,  could  give  you  the  information. 

Q.  You  spoke  al)out  deputies ;  do  you  mean  deputy  sheriffs? — A.  I  don't  know; 
there  were  probable  a  hundred  around  here  on  the  corners. 

Q.  Who  appointed  them?— A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  They  were  mostly  old 
employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company.  There  were  men  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  they  were  known  to  be  opposed  to  labor  organizations. 

Q.  Were  they  supposed  to  be  deputv  sheriffs?— A.  That  is  the  title  they  went 
under.  One  of  them  told  me  he  was  a  (jnited  States  marshal.  I  suppose  he  was  a 
deputy  sheriff .  He  talked  about  being  in  the  riots  in  1893.  He  said  that  he  was 
getting  more  money  than  he  did  before.  He  said,  "  I  am  a  deputy  United  States 
marshal  and  get  better  pay,"  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding,  in  all  instances  where  arrests  were  made,  that  these 
deputy  sheriff s  really  made  the  an*ests  and  were  backed  up  by  the  military  author- 
ity cooperating  with  them? — A.  For  instance,  this  deputy  or  United  States  mar- 
shal, or  whatever  he  was,  if  they  got  6  or  8  on  the  train  and  the  train  would  come 
in,  they  would  get  off  and  walk  around  town,  and  if  they  saw  a  fellow  they  wanted 
they  would  step  up  and  ask  the  soldiers  to  arrest  the  man.  They  directed  the  arrest 
in  that  way.  A  squad  of  soldiers,  for  instance,  would  come  in  on  the  train,  and 
the  deputies  would  come  up  and  look  over  the  squads  of  spectators  and  pump 
everybody,  and  if  they  found  out  a  man  they  wanted  the}r  would  go  and  get  a  cor- 
poral and  arrest  whoever  they  thought  was  deserving  of  it. 

Q.  Did  they  arrest  any  business  men  in  this  city? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  they 
did;  no  citizens  of  the  town  not  directly  engaged  in  mining.  There  might  have 
been  some,  but  there  were  very  few  arrested  m  Wallace.  They  may  have  arrested 
a  few  laboring  men,  but  they  seem  to  give  the  town  of  Wallace  a  wide  berth  on 
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all  of  it.  The  military  authorities  recognized,  thongh  even  under  martial  law, 
that  the  civil  authorities  here  performed  their  functions  just  the  same  as  though 
we  were  not  under  martial  law,  hired  police  officers,  paid  them,  and  went  along 
just  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Are  you  the  mayor  of  Wallace  now?— A.  No.  I  am 
not.    I  ceased  to  be  on  the  24th  day  of  April. 

Q.  Last  April? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  much  excitement  before  this  train  load  went  down  on  April  29th? — 
A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Any  rumors  of  what  was  goin|^  to  happen? — ^A.  Not  the  least  that  I  heard. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  did  the  tram  go  aown? — A.  I  suppose  about  11  o'clock; 
somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  There  had  been  no  intimation  beforehand  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill? — 
A.  Not  until  after  the  train  had  passed. 

Q.  Did  you  make  photographs  of  the  mill  after  it  was  blown  up? — A.  Yes. 

,Q.  What  was  the  general  expression  of  sentiment  after  the  blowinff  up  of  the 
mill?— A.  Well,  there  was  a  difference  on  that.  The  majority  of  tne  citizens 
deplored  it,  and  there  were  a  few  who  applauded  it. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  business  men  applaud  it — the  citizens? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  think 
any  of  the  business  men  applauded  it. 

Q.  Who  expressed  their  approval  of  the  action,  miners? — A.  Well,  I  think  it 
mostly  came  from  rounders.    They  are  always  loud  in  their  talk, 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Wallace,  business  men  or  miners 
or  members  of  the  unions,  expressing  condemnation  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill 
and  the  taking  of  life? — A.  Not  up  to  this  time. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  any  since  the  occurrence? — ^A.  No.  In  1892  there  was, 
but  this  year  there^was  no  meeting  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  many  miners  were  employed  in  the  district  prior  to  the  raid? — A.  I 
should  say  1,500. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  have  taken  out  permits  altogether  of  the  old 
miners? — A.  No;  I  know  there  are  very  few. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  miners  have  been  imported  and  who  have  taken 
out  permits? — ^A.  No;  all  that  I  know  about  that  is  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  are  working  in  the  mines? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  as  to 
that.  I  nave  been  around  the  mines  in  Wardner  and  around  the  canyon;  but 
you  can  not  tell  how  many  miners  are  in  the  district  by  being  around  the  mines 
where  they  work. 

Q.  You  nave  expressed  the  opinion,  I  believe,  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  the 
military  to  preserve  the  peace? — A.  No;  not  topreserve  the  peace. 

Q.  Well,  to  arrest  the  perpetrators?— A.  Had  the  county  attorney  and  the 
sheriff  performed  the  functions  of  their  offices  properly.  I  doubt  whether  it  would 
have  been;  but  under  the  existing  conditions  I  think  it  was  best  that  the  nulitury 
was  called  in  to  make  arrests. 

Q.  The  failure  of  the  civil  officers  to  do  their  duty  made  the  calling  in  of  the 
military  necessary,  in  your  opinion? — A.  Yes,  under  those  conditions.  There  was 
no  riot  afterwards.  I  don't  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  but  yrhat  these  civil 
authorities  could  have  made  any  arrest  they  wanted  to,  and  I  am  satisfied  there 
would  have  been  no  violence  had  they  made  any  arrests;  but  there  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  a  shielding  of  the  guilty  parties,  so  that  they  could  have 
skipped  the  country;  and  that  was  the  only  real  necessity  for  having  the  military. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  by  the  miners'  union  here  that  the  crime  was  not  committed 
by  the  organization,  as  an  organization,  is  it  not? — A.  So  I  understand;  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  likely  that  500  or  600  men  could  be  gotten  together  under  the  circum- 
stances they  were,  armed  and  masked,  and  seize  a  train,  outside  of  the  miners  of 
this  district? — A.  Under  the  conditions  under  which  the  organizations  have  been 
run  in  this  country  I  think  it  is.  They  have  by  their  submission  and  failure  to 
help  bring  to  justice  men  who  have  been  guilty  of  running  men  out  of  the  canyons 
and  such  things  as  that,  and  the  killing  of  a  few  in  the  locality,  more  or  less 
terrorized  everybody;  whereas  I  don't  believe  one  man  in  ten  who  left  his  home 
and  went  on  the  train  that  day  knew  what  that  cononotion  was  about. 

Q.  They  have  terrorized  the  community  as  well? — A.  In  a  measure  they  have; 
and  in  a  community  where  there  is  a  strong  labor  organization  the  laborers, 
although  innocent,  wear  the  uniform. 

Q.  Is  there,  in  your  judgment,  a  necessity  for  the  military  here  now?— A.  None 
whatever. 

<^.  If  the  military  should  be  withdrawn,  would  there  be  any  danger  of  the 
unions  taking  aggressive  action  or  terrorizing  again?— A.  I  don't  think  so;  they 
don't  terrorize  as  much  as  that  term  would  apply  generally.    There  would  be 
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some  crowd  that  wonld  have  it  in  for  some  fellow.  I  think  many  times  fellows 
have  been  ran  ont  of  the  canvon  and  the  union  wonld  be  as  ignorant  as  I  was. 
Disrepntable  men  would  use  that  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  their  enemies. 

Q.  Indiyidual  members  would  do  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  the  .raid  is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  of  the  well-known  miners  belong- 
ing to  the  unioiis  scattered  and  began  to  leave  the  country?— A.  Supposed  to;  ves. 
^Q.  Were  many  arrested  who  were  thought  to  be  leaving  the  country? — A.  I 
have  heard  of  a  few  out  toward  Murray  at  Thompsons  Falls;  but  it  was  com- 
paratively few. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  press  rex>orts  and  local  newspapers  that  there  have 
been  many  complaints  against  cruelty  practiced  by  the  soldiers  upK)n  prisoners. 
Do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  ciiielty  practiced  aside  from  the  instances  vou 
have  recited  here? — A.  No.  I  know  there  was  a  great  deal  of  complaint  when 
the  first  arrests  were  made  by  the  colored  8(51dier8;  but  with  these  men  in  here 
now  there  has  been  no  complaint. 

Q.  I  understand  there  is  no  complaint  now  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  white  sol- 
diers, those  succeeding  the  colored. — A.  I  have  not  heard  anv  compl&ints  since 
the  colored  troops  were  here.  The  complaints  were  long  and  loud  when  the  col- 
ored troops  were  here. 

Q.  The  burden  of  complaint  of  yourself,  the  business  men,  and  miners  is 
against  the  extremes  to  which  the  governor  went:  that  he  exceeded  his  authority 
in  calling  in  the  military  and  de^irivingmen  of  what  they  called  their  legal  rights, 
and  compelling  them  to  sign  these  permits  in  order  to  be  employed?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  grotmd  of  complaint?— A.  Yes;  that  is  it,  practically;  we  look 
upon  that  as  extreme. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  State  officials  have  exceeded  their  legal  sphere  or 
autnority? — A,  We  look  upon  it  in  that  way;  yes. 

Q.  Who  is  responsible  for  this  martial  law  and  the  soldiers  being  here? — A.  I 
think  the  governor  is  directly  responsible. 

Q.  The  governor  could  relieve  the  situation  immediately  if  he  would  remove 
the  order? — ^A.  I  am  satisfied  he  could;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  I  understand  that  you  don*t  approve  of  the  vio- 
lent conduct  of  the  29th  of  April? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  that  you  believe  the  organizations  should  have  been  the  first  to  assist 
in  arresting  the  rioters? — A.  Yes;  they  owed  that  to  themselves. 

Q.  Andtnat  the  organization  should  assist  in  apprehending  the  criminals? — 
A.  Exactly.  If  they  had  the  organization  would  now  have  the  confidence  of  all 
law-abiding  citizens. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  deputies  being  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company. 
Now,  do  we  understand  that  that  mine  is  operated  by  nonunion  men? — A.  It  was: 
yes.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  a  great  many  of  those  fellows 
on  account  of  my  business  connection  in  Wardner. 

Q.  You  visited,  the  mines  often  to  get  photographs? — A.  Yes.  I  go  to  Wardner 
every  month,  and  in  that  way  I  became  acquainted  with  a  great  many  of  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  have  been  acquainted  there  for  the  past  10  years. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Do  you  know  whether  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
mine  was  paying  the  union  wages  to  their  employees? — A.  It  was  reported  a  few 
days  be  ore  this  trouble  that  they  had  agreed  to  pay  and  it  was  probably  under- 
stood that  they  were  paying  nearly  union  wages. 

Q.  They  were  not  paying  quite  union  wages?— A.  Nearly.  Some  influence  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  them  until  they  nad  raised  the  scale  of  their  wajg^. 

Q.  Were  they  up  with  the  union? — A.  The  union  rate  was  $3.50,  and  it  was 
g^ven  out  that  they  were  paying  $3  and  $3.50. 

Q.  Then  they  were  not  paying  union  wages? — A.  Lacking  that  half  dollar. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  July  26, 1899. 

TE8TIM0FY  OF  MS.  DAHIEL  H.  OULEH, 

Miner,  Oem,  Idaho, 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  session  on  the  morning  of  July  26, 1809, 
at  Wallace,  Idaho,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  Daniel  N.  Gillen,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d*Alene 
mining  district  of  Idaho: 


Ida 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Where  do  you  reside?— A.  My  residence  is  Gtom, 
.ano. 
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How  long  have  yon  resided  there? — ^A.  Since  a  year  ago  in  June. 
What  has  been  yonr  business? — ^A.  I  have  followed  mining  since  I  have 
been  up  the  canyon. 

Do  yon  belong  to  the  Gem  union? — A.  I  do. 

Where  were  you  on  the  29th  of  April  last? — ^A.  I  was  at  home  on  the  29th  of 
April. 

Q.  Working  in  the  mines? — ^A.  No;  I  was  on  the  night  shift  and  slept  most  of 
the  day  of  the  29th. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  about  the  raid  down  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mill  that  day? — A. 


5ei 


Not  until  I  ^ot  up  that  afternoon. 
Q.  You  didn't  s€ 


see  the  men  go  down?— A.  I  didn't  see  anything  at  all. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  action  taken  by  your  union  with  reference  to  what 
transpired  on  the  29th?— A.  There  was  no  action  of  any  kind  taken  while  I  was  in 
the  union.  I  was  there,  I  think,  two  or  three  meetings  previous  to  this  trouble 
at  Wardner  on  the  29th,  and  there  was  no  action  taken  while  I  was  there.  I  was 
working  8  hours,  you  understand;  I  would  go  to  work  at  11  o*clock  at  night,  so 
that  during  the  meetings  I  would  usually  ^o  down  a  while;  and  there  was  no 
action  taken;  but  I  understand  there  was  action  taken  to  the  effect  that  the  union 
would  give  its  moral  and  financial  support  to  the  strike  at  Wardner. 

Q.  There  was  a  strike  at  Wardner?— A.  I  understood  there  was,  but  I  was  not 
down  there. 

Q.  But  no  action  was  taken  beyond  that? — A.  No;  not  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  diflftculty  on  the  29th?— A.  When  I  got  up, 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Was  there  much  excitement  in  Gtem  about  that  time? — A.  I  live  above  Gem, 
and  it  was  as  quiet  there  as  it  was  any  other  day. 

Q.  Did  the  riot  at  the  Bunker  Hill  cause  any  particular  disturbance  in  your 
locality? — A.  None  whatever  that  I  noticed. 

Q.  How  was  the  condition  after  the  riot  quieted  down,  quiet?  Did  the  men  go 
to  work  again? — A.  The  men  went  to  work  the  next  day  as  usual. 

Q.  How  was  it  the  succeeding  days;  how  long  did  they  work?— A.  They  worked 
in  different  places.  I  think  they  worked  in  Pnsco,  but  I  could  not  say  positively, 
because  I  kept  out  of  any  business  of  that  kind;  worked  in  Frisco  several  days, 
in  the  Frisco  mine;  that  is  close  to  where  I  live. 

Q.  Worked  several  days? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  work? — A.  That  was  the  last  I  worked — on  the  night  of 
the  28th.  I  was  working  in  the  Mammoth  tunnel,  but  I  didn't  go  to  work  after 
that  in  the  Mammoth  tunnel. 

Q.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  work  since  that  time? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  About  how  long  after  the  29th  did  the  military  arrive?— A.  I  could  not  say. 
It  was  4  or  5  days,  I  think,  or  such  a  matter  as  that;  I  could  not  say  positively. 

Q.  What  did  the  military  do  when  they  arrived  on  the  ground? — ^A.  Arrested 
everybody  they  could  get  their  hands  on. 


Q.  Did  you  fall  into  the  net?— A.  I  did. 


^  What  did  they  do  with  you? — A.  I  was  working  on  my  house  at  the  time 
they  arrested  me.  I  was  arrested  by  soldiers  and  a  deputy.  They  asked  me  if  I 
was  a  union  man,  and  I  said  I  was.  They  told  me  to  follow  alon^  and  took  me 
down  the  street.  I  stood  there  a  while  with  a  crowd  of  friends  and  then  we  were 
taken  down  to  Gem  and  led  into  a  box  car.  While  climbing  on  the  car,  which 
was  rather  difficult,  as  it  was  high  up  on  a  grade  or  embankment,  one  of  the  ne^o 
soldiers  gave  me  a  prod  with  the  bayonet.  I  considered  it  necesaary  to  use  rather 
harsh  language.  Nothing  further  occurred  until  we  got  to  Wardner.  When  wo 
got  there,  there  were  85  or  86  in  the  car,  as  I  recollect.  We  stayed  under  a  guard 
all  night,  and  then  they  changed  guards  in  the  morning.  We  had  no  water  from 
that  time  until  evening.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  along  about  5  o'clock  before 
we  got  any  water.  I  could  not  state  the  exact  hour.  Notwithstanding  we  plead 
and  plead  for  water,  and  although  we  suffered  for  water,  the  guards  would  not 
listen  to  us.  We  did  not  get  anything  to  eat  until  about  2  o'clock,  or  such  a 
matter. 

Q.  About  how  many  hours  did  they  keep  you  there  without  water?— A.  We  had 
no  water  from  the  time  we  left  Gem,  from  the  time  we  were  arrested,  until  the 
next  day  about  4  or  5  o'clock.  In  the  meantime  we  had  something  to  eat,  but  no 
water. 

Q.  Twenty-four  hours  without  water? — ^A,  Well,  it  was  very  nearly  that.  It  was 
over  20. 

Q.  And  how  long  without  something  to  eat?— A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  had  a 
lunch  about  8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  I  was  arrested,  and  we  didn't 
get  anything  to  eat  until  3  o'clock  the  next  day. 
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Q.  Nearly  24  hours  without  anything  to  eat? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  reply  did  the  guards  make  when  you  demanded  water? — ^A.  Sometimes 
they  told  us  to  keep  still,  that  they  could  not  get  it;  and  others  made  the  remark 
that  if  we  had  looked  out  for  this  we  would  not  have  been  thirsty;  that  we  would 
not  have  been  obliged  to  plead  for  water. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  when  you  asked  for  anything  to  eat? — ^A.  There  was  not 
much  begging  for  anything  to  eat,  it  was  mostly  for  water.  We  would  ask  them 
when  thejr  were  going  to  give  us  something  to  eat,  or  when  we  would  get  dinner, 
or  something  like  that,  and  they  would  remark  that  they  would  let  us  know  when 
we  would  get  anything  to  eat. 

Q.  What  charge  did  they  bring  against  you? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  think 
there  was  any  charge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  them?— A.  Mr.  Sinclair  took  me  to  one  side  and  asked  me 
where  I  worked.  Of  course  I  can  not  give  the  exact  conversation,  but  it  was 
about  where  I  worked,  what  shift  I  worked  on,  and  where  I  was  on  the  29th.  I 
told  him  I  was  at  home.  He  asked  me  what  I  knew  about  the  miners'  unions, 
and  apparently  I  didn't  know  enough  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  made  the  remark  that 
if  I  didn't  talk  a  little  more  promptly  or  a  little  better  that  he  would  have  to  let 
me  stay  in  the  bull  pen  and  consider  some  one  else's  caise,  and  give  me  a  chance  to 
think,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  told  him  I  could  not  tell  nim  only  the  truth; 
that  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  that  I  could  not  tell  him  anything  that  would 
assist  him  at  all  in  any  way.  Eventually  he  let  me  go  and  gave  me  a  discharge,  or 
recommended  me  to  the  military  authorities,  and  they  gave  me  a  discharge 
recommended  by  Bartlett  Sinclair. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  keep  you  there  before  they  gave  you  a  hearing? — A.  I 
was  there  from  the  5th  until  the  10th  day  of  May. 

Q.  About  4  days? — A.  You  might  say  5  days.  It  was  on  the  night  of  the  5th 
that  I  was  arrested.  I  have  my  release  up  at  the  house;  I  could  get  the  dates 
from  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  treatment  of  prisoners  during  the  time  you  were 
there? — A.  Very  harsh;  extremely  harsh.  They  didn't  strike  me,  but  I  saw  them 
strike  two  different  men  with  guns,  and  there  was  no  cause  for  it.  That  was 
when  they  took  us  out  to  dinner.  They  would  put  2  men  abreast  and  march 
us  out  to  dinner  in  the  barnyard.  One  man  in  particular,  Pete  McQlaughlin, 
who  was  just  ahead  of  me — they  would  hold  us  and  then  start  us  marching  again, 
and,  of  course,  men  not  being  used  to  being  led  in  that  way,  or  being  nerded, 
would  naturally  fall  back,  and  they  supx)osed,  of  course,  they  would  catch  up; 
and  the  corporal  who  was  there  struck  him  with  a  gun  across  the  back  and  said, 

**  Get  up,  there,  you ,  or  I  will  put  a  bullet  right  through  you."    We 

went  a  little  bit  further  and  something  went  wrong  again,  and  he  shouted  to  the 

rest  of  the  guards  to  **  have  no  mercy  on  the ,"and  other  curses;  one 

of  them  in  particular  was  that  he  would  have  no  more  mercy  than  he  would 
"have  for  a rattlesnake." 

Q.  That  was  a  company  of  colored  soldiera? — A.  That  was,  as  I  understand 
it,  Company  M,  of  Spokane,  commanded  by  Captain  Batchelor.  We  were 
taken  in  the  yard.  They  had  tin  plates  and  a  cup,  and  those  were  all  the  eating 
utensils  there  were;  and  the  food  was  placed  in  a  plate,  and  then  you  walked 
around  and  marched  in  single  file  and  took  a  piece  of  bread;  a  man  handed  yon 
that;  and  every  four  or  five  got  a  can  of  coffee.  We  marched  up  in  the  yard  and 
were  ordered  to  sit  down.  As  soon  as  we  got  through  with  the  plates,  they  took 
them  back  and  put  them  in  the  box.  Some  of  the  men  got  up  and  apparently 
broke  orders  in  some  manner  or  another,  because  they  told  them  to  sit  down,  and 

the  men  said  they  had  orders  to  take  back  the  plates,  and  they  told  them  '* 

the  orders;"  that  they  had  to  abide  by  the  orders  that  they  had  then.  I  saw  one 
or  two  men  on  that  occasion  hit  over  the  head  with  a  gun,  and  one  man  slapped 
in  the  face;  and  I  saw  2  pipes  taken  from  men;  and  I  saw  two  or  three  knives 
taken  from  others.  I  also  saw  one  of  the  guards  talking  to  a  man  who  was  look- 
ing out  of  one  of  the  small  holes  in  the  stables — where  the  air  goes  in  the  stables — 
and  the  gnaa*d  told  him  to  get  his  head  in  there,  and  the  fellow  didn't  pay  any 
attention  to  it;  didn't  know  but  what  he  was  joking,  and  the  guard  said,  **  You 

,  you  get  your  head  in  there  or  1  will  shoot  your eye  out .  "    He  threw 

a  cartridge  in  his  gun,  but  I  don't  know  whether  he  intended  to  do  it;  I  coald  not 
say,  but  the  man  got  his  head  back.  But  he  seemed  to  make  quite  an  effort  to 
keep  the  man  from  looking  out  at  the  guard.  1  don't  know  what  harm  the  man 
was  doing.  That  night  we  were  all  put  in  a  bam,  and  we  had  a  very  little  bit  of 
straw  under  us,  and  under  that  was  a  manure  pile  which  was  soaking  wet. 
Another  fellow  and  I  took  blankets  with  us,  and  we  slept  on  those;  but  he  was 
taken  sick  and  was  sick  several  days;  his  name  is  Barton  Creedon. 
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I  don't  know  as  there  is  anything  else  of  importance  any  more  than  taking  us 
out  to  work.  We  were  taken  out  to  help  build  a  guardhouse.  I  was  taken  up 
there  one  day,  the  day  I  got  out,  the  10th,  and  I  noticed  a  man  there  who  seemed 
to  be  boss  of  the  architecture;  he  seemed  to  have  a  whole  lot  of  bossing,  and  we 
were  a  little  awkward.  I  didn't  care  about  going  to  work;  I  had  not  oeen  con- 
victed, and  we  were  not  convicts,  at  least;  we  hadn't  been  convicted  of  any  crime; 
but  we  were  led  out  there,  and  when  we  hesitated  about  doing  anything  we  were 
forced  to  do  it,  told  that  we  would  have  to.  This  man  came  in — I  don't  know  his 
name;  he  appeared  to  be  the  architect  there — and  wanted  to  know  what  **  kind  of 
mongrels  "  we  were,  and  if  we  **  could  not  get  a  move"  on  ourselves.  He  told  us 
we  had  *'  better  get  a  move  "  on  us  and  such  work  as  that 

That  night  I  w^as  released.  I  was  also  arrested  about  the  23d  of  June  again.  I 
was  down  here  in  "Wallace.  I  was  talking  with  a  friend  right  here  on  the  cross- 
ing, when  a  gentleman  came  up  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  got  his  letter,  and  1  told 
him  I  had  not.  He  said  he  had  written  to  me,  and  that  he  saw  the  trouble  was 
the  same  as  before.  I  told  him  I  hadn't  received  his  letter,  and  he  said  he  had 
written  to  me  shortly  after  receiving  a  telegram  signed  by  Joseph  MacDonald,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Frisco  mine,  telling  him  to  come  on,  that  everything  was 
all  right  or  would  be  all  right.  He  wanted  to  come  from  Burke  to  Wallace,  and 
had  left  me  his  address,  and  told  me  if  things  changed  to  let  him  know,  and  I 
promised  I  would  do  so.  When  he  received  this  telegi'am  from  MacDonald  he  §ot 
it  in  his  head  that  I  had  sent  him  word.  I  told  him  no,  that  I  had  not  sent  him 
any  word  at  all  or  written  to  him.  So  we  started  along  and  went  up  the  street, 
and  when  we  got  to  Bank  street,  just  a  block  above  here,  Mr.  Southerland,  the 
present  sheriff  here,  headed  us  off  and  asked  this  fellow  if  he  was  goiug  to  work; 
the  fellow  said  no,  and  he  arrested  me.  I  asked  him  what  it  was  for,  and  he 
said  *' Intimidation."  I  told  him  it  was  a  kind  of  peculiar  intimidation  to  be 
talking  with  a  man  I  was  acquainted  with,  and  he  undertook  to  tell  me  that  men 
were  being  threatened  with  shooting  and  hanging,  and  that  they  were  running 
men  out  of  the  canyon  and  everything,  as  they  came  in  here.  If  he  had  any  proof 
that  I  had  made  any  such  threats,  any  threats  of  this  kind,  I  was  willing  to  suffer 
the  consequences,  but  that  I  was  positive  he  could  not  prove  anything  of  the  kind. 
He  said  he  w^as  ordered  to  do  it;  that  he  had  orders  from  Bart  let  t  Sinclair.  I  was 
taken  to  the  bull  pen  and  held  there  until  Sunday,  until  France  came  down.  When 
I  was  arrested  France  said  he  would  look  into  my  case  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  was 
held  there  until  he  came  down. 

Q.  How  many  days  was  that? — A.  It  was  from  Fridav  until  Sunday. 

Q.  Three  days,  practically?— A.  Yes.  I  was  arrested  about  half  past  10  or  11 
o'clock  on  Friday  and  was  released  about  the  same  time  on  Sunday,  in  time  to 
catch  the  train  ctomin^  up  from  Wardner.    I  just  caught  the  train. 

Q.  Were  they  unable  to  substantiate  any  charge  against  you  then? — ^A.  They 
didn't  have  any  charge  against  me  any  more  than  that.  Well,  this  Sunday  I  was 
released.  This  last  time  I  was  arrested ,  Sinclair  said  to  me,  *  *  Mr.  Gillen ,  you  were 
confined  in  here  before,  were  you  not?  "  and  I  said, "  Yes."  He  said, "  It  is  strange 
you  can  not  live  ui)  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Idaho,"  and  I  said,  *  *  I  have  not  broken 
any  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  I  know  to  my  personal  knowledge  that  I 
have  not  broken  any  laws."  He  said,  "  Yes,  I  have  positive  proof  that  you  have 
been  intimidating  the  men  who  come  in  here  in  the  canyon;"  and  I  was  just  as 
strong  in  my  replies,  that  I  had  not  been  intimidating  the' men,  and  that  they  had 
no  proof  that  I  nad  ever  told  anybody  not  to  go  to  work,  or  made  any  suggestion 
to  anyone  not  to  go  to  work.  I  told  him  that  I  had  talked  with  no  one;  but  if 
they  asked  me  the  circumstances  I  told  them  the  facts,  but  that  I  never  told  any 
man,  if  he  wanted  to  go  to  work,  to  stay  out;  that  they  could  not  get  work.  He 
finally  released  me. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  some  time  ago  about  a  soldier  striking  you  with  a  ^un  as 
you  were  gettting  on  the  train;  also  of  the  soldiers  striking  another  man  m  the 
Dull  pen.  Was  that  in  the  nature  of  a  mere  push  with  the  gun,  or  did  he  strike 
you  m  a  violent  manner? — A.  The  prod  he  gave  me  as  we  were  getting  on  the  car 
was  not  a  mere  push;  it  was  a  very  severe  prod,  so  that  I  felt  it  for  two  or  three 
davs  afterwards. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  the  man  in  the  bull  pen? — A.  He  hit  him  over  the  shoulders 
very  hard.  He  was  a  big,  strong  man,  or  boy  rather,  and  would  weigh  175  or  180 
pounds,  and  probably  20  years  old,  and  able  to  send  pretty  hard  blows.  I  would 
not  call  it  in  the  nature  of  a  push  or  anything  of  that  character.  He  hit  him  a 
good,  hard  blow  with  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  bringing  it  around  in  that  way  [wit- 
ness illustrating]  across  the  shoulders. 

Q.  What  did  your  union  do,  if  anything,  after  this  occnn*ence  at  the  Bunker 
Hill  mill;  did  the  union  condemn  it  or  approve  of  it? — A.  Every  man  I  heard 
speak  of  it  condemned  it. 
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Q.  There  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  union  to  approve  of  the  riotous 
conduct? — A.  No;  nothing  of  that  kind.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  man  who  approved 
of  anyviolence  of  any  kind,  but  they  condemned  it  in  the  worst  way. 

J  Mas  the  union  met  since  the  29th  of  April? — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  met. 
,  Did  they  take  any  official  action  relative  to  this  riot  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
? — ^A.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  when  I  say  the  union  has  met,  it  has  met  in  a  kind 
of  a  way.  They  were  very  badly  broken  up;  their  officers  and  other  men  were  in 
the  pen,  and  there  was  no  business  transacted.  It  was  merely  a  meeting  to  kind 
of  hold  them  together;  but  I  have  heard  men  get  up  in  the  hall  there  and  condemn 
the  actions  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  violence  that  was  committed  that 
day  at  Wardner. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  number  of  men  that  went  down  there  that  day?— A. 
I  could  not  say  anything  in  regard  fo  it.  I  could  not  say  anything  about  that 
at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  report  among  the  miners  as  to  the  number  that  went 
down?— A.  I  don^t  know  as  1  ever  heard  any  general  report,  except  the  general 
report  among  the  x)eople. 

Q.  What  is  the  rumor  among  the  people  as  to  the  number  that  went  down  to 
Wardner  on  the  train  that  day?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  from  400  to  800.— A.  There  are  so  many  statements 
made  in  regard  to  it  that  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  I  have  heard  that  there  were 
not  more  tmm  500,  and  I  have  heard  that  there  were  1 ,000,  and  it  would  be  a  rather 
diffictdt  thinff  to  state  what  you  do  hear. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  who  went  down  on  that  train  knew  generally 
what  was  to  take  place?— A.  I  am  satisfied  they  did  not,  from  what  I  have  heard, 
and,  more  than  that,  men  that  I  would  take  for  honorable  men  and  law-abiding 
citizens  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  they  were  going  for? — ^A.  As  near  as  I  could  understand 
it  tney  were  going  down  there  to  try  and  persuade  the  Bunker  Hill  men  to  come 
out  in  sympathy  with  the  other  strikers,  and  try  and  have  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Company  come  up  to  the  wages  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes. 

Q.  You  understand  the  wages  there  were  lower  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
district?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  before  the  unions  as  to  the  nonunion  men  or  the 
Bunker  Hill  men? — A.  None  that  I  heard. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  has  come  under  your  observation  about  the 
excessive  operations  of  the  military  here?— A.  No;  I  don't  know  as  there  is,  except 
there  was  one  little  instance  happened  to  my  wife  up  here.  She  was  going  up 
the  canyon  and  walking  along  aP  right.  It  appears  there  is  a  magazine  guard  up 
there,  that  they  have  to  guard  the  magazine.  She  had  been  walking  on  the  ties, 
on  the  railroad  track,  and  it  made  terrible  rough  walking,  especially  on  account 
of  these  ties,  and  so  she  got  off  on  the  road,  and  they  told  her  to  get  back  on  the 
track.    She  told  them  she  was  paying  taxes  on  that  road  and  she  didn't  propose 

to  get  off  of  it.    Another  soldier  came  up  then  and  said,  *' ,  don't  be  foolinaf 

witli  her  at  all."  She  told  them  the  only  way  they  could  get  her  off  the  road 
would  be  to  force  her  off,  and  they  waited  until  one  of  the  men  went  after  the 
corporal,  and  he  came  down,  and  after  a  little  parley  they  let  her  go  on. 

(j.  What  do  you  know  about  the  x>€rmits  that  have  been  presented  to  the 
miners?    Have  any  permits  been  presented  to  you?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  been  given  any  information  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  you 
could  go  to  work? — A.  The  only  thing  I  know  of  is  that  I  would  have  to  get  a 
permit  to  go  to  work,  and  that  I  would  have  to  swear  that  the  miners'  union  is  a 
criminal  organization. 

Q.  What  do  the  miners  generally  think  as  to  the  conditions  of  those  permits?— 
A.  Well,  I  think  they  are  outrageous.  The  members  of  the  organizations  are 
just  as  good  as  the  rest  of  them,  and  I  can  not  swear  that  the  union  is  a  criminal 
organization.  The  majority  of  them  think  it  is  beneath  all  Americans  to  have  to 
go  and  ask  anyone  for  the  privilege  of  going  to  work. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  tenor  of  the  teachings  of  your  organization? — A.  In 
regard  to  what? 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  means  you  use  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  your  pur- 
poses; are  they  peaceable  or  violent?— A.  In  strikes,  do  you  mean;  something  like 

that? 
Q.  Yes.— A.  Arbitration  is  our  main  argument,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it 

myself. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  ever  advocate  violent  measures? — A.  Never  to  my 
knowledge;  no.    I  don't  think  it  would  be  policy  for  them  to  do  so. 

Q.  Your  constitution  and  by-laws  don't  aavocate  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No. 
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Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  constitntion  and  by-laws? — A.  I  can  >)riiig  yon  a 
copy  to-morrow,  if  tnat  will  do. 

Q.  Then  there  is  nothing  in  your  organization  that,  if  lived  up  to,  would  be 
disnonorable? — A.  Not  a  thing.  There  is  nothing^  in  the  organization  that  would 
prevent  any  honorable,  law-abiding  citizen  from  becoming  a  member;  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  could  not  become  a  member  so  far  as  the  by-laws  and  constitution 
are  concerned. 

Q.  If  these  are  carried  out,  it  is  a  laudable  organization? — A.  Yes. 

(i.  And  the  miners  would  be  stultifying  themselves  by  submitting  to  these  per- 
mits?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whethei  they  participated  in  the  acts  of  the  29th  or  not?^A.  Yes;  that 
understanding  is  in  all  of  them,  you  might  say,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Those  who  condemn  the  acts  of  the  29th  of  April  are  just  as  persistent 
against  yielding  to  that  permit  system  as  those  who  are  guilty  would  be? — A. 
Every  bit,  it  not  more  so.  I  would  not  take  out  one  of  those  permits  if  I  had  to 
go  to  begging.  I  would  sooner  cut  my  right  hand  off  than  give  up  my  liberty  to 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Young,  the  man  who  was  sheriff  at  the  time  of  this  unfor- 
tunate occurrence? — A.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  faiow  the  county  commissioners? — ^A.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted 
witn  them. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  attempted  to  do  their  duty  or  not?— A.  If 
asked  mv  opinion,  I  would  say  that  they  are  honorable  men  and  would  do  their 
duty  so  far  as  they  could,  each  and  every  one  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  sheriff  sympathized  in  any  way  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  29th? — ^A.  No,  1  have  not. 

Q.  He  does  not  belong  to  any  organization? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  could 
not  answer  the  question  as  to  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  considerable  number  of  union  men  approve  the 
conduct  of  the  29th? — ^A.  I  never  heard  one. 

Q.  They  realize  that  acts  of  that  kind  are  detrimental  to  organized  labor? — 
A.  They  all  claiifi  it  is.  Those  I  have  heard  talk  use  the  argument  that  our  ene- 
mies have  got  in  amongst  us,  but  didn't  think  they  could  have  done  anything 
better  for  the  cause  of  the  union. 

Q.  What  rules  has  the  union  that  the  members  must  obey,  as  to  legal  meas- 
ures?— A.  They  must  all  obey  the  laws  of  the  country.  1  don't  think  there  is 
any  necessity  in  order  to  gain  a  strike  or  to  gain  our  rights  to  resort  to  violence 
of  any  kind,  and  there  are  a  great  many  that  will  support  me  in  that  argu- 
ment, I  think,  in  the  union  of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Do  you  know  what  time  the  train  conveying  those 
rioters  left  Gem  on  the  29th? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  time  it  returned? — A.  I  could  not  say,  only  from 
hearsay. 

Q.  Was  there  a  strike  in  progress  at  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  at  that 
time? — A.  I  understand  there  was;  yes. 

Q.  Did  it  embrace  all  of  the  employees,  or  only  a  ^wrtion  of  them? — A.  Well, 
I  could  not  say  whether  it  embraced  the  outside  men  or  not. 

Q.  Was  it  a  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages? — A.  Yes.  I  presume  it  took  in 
the  top  men  as  well  as  the  miners. 

Q.  Were  tlie  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  paying  union  wages  at  that  time? — ^A. 
They  may  have  been  paying  $i^.50  to  some  men.  That  was  the  scale  of  wages  of 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes  for  all  men  going  under  ground.  They  paid  $2.50  and  $8,  or 
$3.50,  for  underground  men,  as  1  understand. 

Q.  Did  they  refuse  to  employ  union  men  on  any  terms? — A.  I  believe  they 
have,  or  did  have,  a  form  that  a  man  had  to  sign  to  get  employment  in  the  Bunker 
Hill,  that  he  did  not  belong  to  organized  labor  and  would  not  belong  to  organized 
labor. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  who  succeeded 
the  colored  soldiers  ? — A.  Well,  no.  A  great  many  of  them  are  a  very  rough  class 
of  people,  and  some  of  them  are  much  different.    I  believe  that  if  they  were 

Erodded  on  to  fi^ht  that  they  would  come  in  here  and  run  into  dynamite  and  would 
e  blown  to  smithereens,  and  the  creeks  would  run  red  with  blood.  I  think  they 
are  soldiers  enough,  for  that  matter,  but  I  don't  know  what  class  of  men  they 
would  come  under. 

Q.  They  had  heard  they  were  pretty  tou^h  citizens  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  and 
were  prepared  for  that  sort  of  a  deal  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  first  ground  of  complaint  is  the  treatment  accorded  you  by  the  colored 
soldiers? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  And,  secondly,  the  kind  of  i>ermits  you  are  required  to  sign  in  order  to  get 
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employment,  and  yon  deem  that  derogatory  to  your  manhood  and  your  rif^hts  as 
citizens? — A.  Yes;  we  think  it  is  one  of  the  rights  taken  away  from  us. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  to  suggest  that  all  this  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  riots  were  committed  by  members  of  the  union  ? — ^A.  Yes.  I  can 
not  learn  that  they  were  committed  by  the  union. 

Q.  As  a  union? — ^A.  Not  as  a  union. 

Q.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  I  nresume,  that  miners  participated  largely  in  the  demon- 
stration at  Wardner? — ^A.  Not  miners  exactly. 

Q.  But  men  employed  in  the  mines? — A.  I  guess  that  is  it. 

Q.  That  is,  you  could  not  get  600  or  800  men  in  a  mining  community  unless  you 
did  take  the  men  employed  by  the  mills  and  the  mines? — A.  Yes,  it  would  be  very 
hard,  as  that  is  the  only  industry  goin^  here. 

Q.  As  a  member  of  the  union,  you  disclaim  any  connetttion  whatever  with  the 
outrage? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Were  the  records  of  your  union  seized? — ^A.  No.  In  the  first  place,  they 
made  a  raid  on  Burke,  and  we  understood  they  made  raids  on  everything  of  that 
kind,  so  we  took  the  records  out  of  the  union.  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  taking  away  of  the  records.    The  officers  took  care  of  them. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  meeting  held  prior  to  the  outrage  at  Wardner? — A.  Our 
meeting  was  on  Wednesday. 

Q.  It  was  on  Wednesday? — A.  That  is  the  only  meeting  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  at  that  meeting— the  last  meeting  prior  to  the 
dimculty  at  Wardner? — A.  There  was  not  to  my  knowledge.  As  I  said  a  while 
ago,  the  only  one  that  1  visited  was  the  one  in  which  they  said  they  would  give 
the  Wardner  strikers  their  financial  and  moral  supjwrt. 

Q.  It  was  not  discussed  any  further  than  that? — A.  I  heard  several  talk  about 
it,  but  that  was  the  only  thing  I  heard. 

Q.  You  have  detailed  to  the  commission  all  the  acts  of  cruelty  that  were  wit- 
nessed by  yourself? — A.  Yes.  Of  course,  a  gi^at  deal  I  know  was  done  that  I  did 
not  see.    Those  I  have  mentioned  I  saw  myself,  and  can  positively  state  the  facts. 

U.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  were,  perhaps,  acquainted  with  most  of  the  men 
in  the  bull  pen  while  you  were  there? — ^A.  No,  not  the  most  of  them;  a  very  small 
per  cent. 

Q.  You  at  least  know  something  as  to  the  nationalities  of  the  prisoners  there, 
don't  you? — ^A.  There  were  a  great  many  foreigners. 

Q.  State  what  nationalities  there  were  in  the  bull  pen. — A.  Well,  I  guess  there 
were  nearly  all  nationalities  represented  by  all  of  them.    There  were  Italians. 

Q.  Many  Italians? — ^A.  Well,  no;  not  a  great  many  Italians,  as  I  remember. 
There  were  quite  a  few  Swedes — great  many  Swedes — and  a  great  many  Irish  and 
and  Comishmen. 

Q.  Any  Norwegians? — A.  Yes,  there  were  Norwegians.  Norwegians  and 
Swedes  are  about  the  same  thing.  One  can't  make  very  much  distinction  unless 
he  knows  their  language. 

Q.  You  saw  quite  a  number  of  Swedes  in  the  bull  pen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  especially  are  not  considered  a  law-breaking  class  of  men  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  are  they? — A.  I  never  knew  them,  in  my  travels,  to  be  a 
vicious  class  of  people. 

Q.  They  were  members  of  your  union,  were  they? — A.  They  were  raembera  of 
the  union  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.  I  think  there  were  very  few  Swedes  in  our 
union. 

Were  there  Germans  there? — A.  A  few  Germans. 
Any  Englishmen? — A.  A  few  Englishmen. 

And  Scotchmen,  too? — A.  Yes,  occasionally  you  would  run  across  a  Scotch- 
man.   There  were  not  many  Scotchmen. 

Q.  Were  there  more  of  these  nationalities  than  native  Americans? — A.  Yes, 
altogether  there  were  more  of  the  different  nationalities  than  there  were  of  native 
Americans. 

Q.  Two  to  one? — A.  I  judge  there  were,  possibly.  I  might  be  mistaken;  might 
not  be  that  much;  I  can  only  make  a  rough  estimate  of  it. 

Q.  Were  the  white  officers  of  these  colored  troops  offensive  or  troublesome? — 
A.  No.    Some  of  them  seemed  to  be  very  good  fellows  and  all  right. 

Q.  You  didn't  notice  anything  objectionable  in  the  conduct  of  the  white  offi- 
cers?— ^No.  You  must  remember  that  my  experience  is  limited  to  4  or  5  days.  I 
neglected  to  state  that  one  morning  what  they  gave  us  to  eat  was  pretty  poor 
truck.  In  fact,  the  meat  was  rotten,  and  the  potatoes  were  unwashed  and  rotten, 
just  as  they  would  natui-ally  pull  them  out  of  the  bank,  as  I  have  seen  farmers 
pull  them  lor  hogs,  and  I  don't  know  but  a  farmer  would  have  been  a  little  more 
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careful  with  them.  We  appointed  a  committee  of  1]  to  wait  upon  Lieutenant 
Monroe,  1  think  his  name  is,  and  ask  him  if  we  could  not  get  something  more  fit 
and  better  to  eat,  and  he  stated  that  the  soldiers  were  only  a  tool  for  Bartlett 
Sinclair,  but  that  he  would  try  and  do  something  for  us  if  he  could. 

Q.  Were  all  the  arrests  that  came  under  your  observation  made  by  deputies 
who  were  accompanied  by  soldiers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  no  instance  of  a  soldier  making  an  arrest,  did  you? — ^A.  No;  I 
don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  members  of  your  union  would  have  assisted  the 
civil  authorities  in  putting  down  a  mob  of  that  kind,  and  would  have  helped  to 
bring  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime  to  justice,  if  they  had  been  compelled  to  by 
the  action  of  their  officials? — ^A.  Well,  1  can  answer  for  one  that  I  would,  and  I 
have  enough  confidence  in  a  great  many  others  to  say  that  they  would  also. 

Q.  You  have  read  that  proclamation  which  is  signed  by  Bartlett  Sinclair  for 
the  governor  and  approved  by  General  Merriam,  I  suppose? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  is  the  impression  among  the  men  generally  as  to  who  is  the  author  of 
that  proclamation? — A.  Well,  a  great  many  or  us  think  it  is  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  proclamation,  forbidding  these  mine  owners  from  hiring  men  that  belong 
to  the  union.  It  is  something  similar  to  one  the  Bunker  Hill  had  used  for  3  or  4 
years. 

Q.  What  had  they  been  using? — ^A.  Something  similar  to  this  proclamation. 
The  men  had  to  fill  out  a  blank  in  order  to  set  work. 

Q.  I  am  sx)eaking  of  a  proclamation  to  the  mine  owners  of  Shoshone  County, 
statins  that  certain  organizations  or  combinations  existing  in  Shoshone  Ck>unty 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  criminal. — A.  I  don*t  know  as  to  that.  I  formed  an 
opinion,  felt  that  it  was  put  up  by  the  governor  and  Sinclair  and  these  people  who 
have  been  running  the  State  here. 

Q.  Do  you  people  believe  that  these  blank  permits  or  forms  for  permit*  were 
furnished  by  the  Bunker  Hill  Company's  people? — A.  That  seems  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  a  great  many.    Especially  the  older  inhabitants  here  carry  that  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  many  prisoners  were  there  in  the  bull  pen 
when  you  first  went  there? — ^A.  They  claimed  there  was  at  that  time  more  than 
800, 1  think  it  was. 

Q.  And  how  many  were  there  the  last  trip? — A.  Something  over  300. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  800  that  were  in  there  originally? — A.  They  got  out  of 
the  per  and  as  they  found  they  could  not  get  work  they  left  the  counti^r. 

Q.  How  did  they  come  to  get  out? — A.  Just  about  the  same  as  I  got  out.  They 
didn't  appear  to  be  the  men  wanted. 

Q.  Mr.  Sinclair  examined  them,  and  if  their  answers  were  satisfactory  he  turned 
them  out? — A.  Apparently. 

Q.  And  if  the  answers  were  not  satisfactory  he  left  them  there?— A.  Apparently. 

Q.  Were  there  any  charges  against  those  who  were  there? — A.  There  was  no 
charges  against  a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  there  without  any  charges  against  them? — ^A. 
Some  of  them  nave  been  there — it  must  be  nearly  3  months. 

Q.  Have  the  men  generally  asked  to  be  iirformed  of  the  charges  against  them? — 
A.  A  great  many  of  them  have;  yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  reply? — A.  A  kind  of  an  evasive  answer;  something  in  the 
way  of  asking  them  a  question,  as  near  as  I  can  find  out.  A  great  many  told 
me  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  give  the  prisoners  a  right  to  consult  oonnsel  or 
friends  while  in  there? — A.  They  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  requests  having  been  made  for  the  advice  of  counsel  or 
consultation? — A.  They  were  not  allowed  to  see  counsel;  they  could  talk  with 
their  friends,  but  there  was  a  guard  there  all  the  while.  They  would  be  allowed 
to  step  up  to  the  fence  in  this  big  front  yard,  and  you  could  talk  across  the  fence. 
They  would  not  allow  them  inside,  but  you  could  step  up  to  the  fence  and  talk  to 
your  friends.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  while  I  was  in  there,  there  was  no 
counsel  to  be  had. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  Did  you  see  any  very  sick  prisoners  while  you  were 
there,  or  anyone  who  was  dying? — ^A.  This  Mr.  Oeedon  that  I  spoke  of — I  was 
sharing  my  blankets  with  him — was  taken  sick.  I  saw  the  officer  and  told  him  he 
ought  to  have  a  doctor,  as  he  was  very  sick.  I  saw  him  three  times  and  he  said 
he  would  see  about  it,  but  I  didn't  see  a  doctor.    He  was  sick  all  the  next  day. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  ministers  in  the  camp  at  all  while  you  were  in  there? — ^A. 
I  didn't  see  a  minister  the  first  time.  The  last  time  a  fellow  came  in  and  read 
some  chapters  out  of  the  Bible  to  me  in  the  bull  pen. 
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Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  a  man  had  been  dying  there  and  had  asked  for  a  priest 
or  minister  that  he  wonld  have  been  refused? — A.  I  ('an  only  say  in  regard  to  that, 
what  I  have  understooa  from  good  authority,  and  that  ii^  that  tnat  has  been  done. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it  personally? — A.. That  took  place  in  the 
hospital.    While  I  was  in  the  bull  pen  there  were  not  many  that  were  sick. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  JuZy  f6\  1S99, 

TESTIMOlfT  OF  MR.  LEVI  S.  MILLEE, 

Night  Watchman  Tiger-Poorman  minCf  Burke,  Idaho, 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  session  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
July,  1809,  at  Wallace,  Idaho,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  Levi  R.  Miller,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  the  labor  troubles  in  the  CcBur 
d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell)  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  business. — 
A.  Levi  R.  Miller;  I  reside  at  Burke,  Idaho;  and  from  the  loth  of  last  November  I 
was  night  watchman  at  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine. 

Q.  Where  were  you  about  the  29th  of  April  last? — A.  I  was  in  Providence  Hos- 
pital, right  over  here. 

Q.  Sick  at  that  time? — A.  Yes;  I  was  convalescent;  I  was  allowed  down  the 
street  every  afternoon,  once  or  twice  a  day,  for  an  hour  or  so,  I  came  down  from 
Burke  on  the  24th, 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  of  the  unfortunate  occurrence  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
mill? — ^A.  That  afternoon.  I  came  down  in  the  forenoon  and  again  in  the  after- 
n(X)u,  and  Mr.  Lambert,  the  telegraph  operator  up  at  the  O.  R.  and  N.,  being  an 
old  resident  of  Burke  and  an  old  friend  of  mine,  spoke  about  it.  He  said,  **  I  fear 
there  is  going  to  be  trouble  down  there;  there  has  been  a  telephone  message  that 
there  has  been  a  sharp  explosion.'*  I  said  that  I  regretted  it,  as  everything  of  that 
kind  would  be  a  detriment  to  all  organized  labor,  and  would  throw  a  stigma  on 
the  community  and  put  us  all  out  of  work — something  of  that  Idnd;  and  that  it 
would  lead  to  something  worse. 

Q.  You  thoroughly  realize  that  organized  labor  must  be  orderly? — A.  Yes; 
that  is  the  pledge  we  take,  and  I  didn't  think  they  would  ever  violate  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  a  member  of  organized  labor? — ^A.  I  joined 
the  organization  last  fall. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Western  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is 
what  it  IS  called.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  miners'  union  in  Virginia  City, 
Nev.,  in  the  years  gone  by. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Have  you  ever  belonged  to  a  labor  organization 
that  didn't  teach  high  moral  principles? — A.  I  never  have;  no. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  judgment  that  no  organization  of  any  kind  can  last  unless  it 
is  oased  upon  high  moral  principles? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  the  first  step,  and 
one  that  we  should  never  violate. 

Q.  You  don't  approve  of  the  conduct  in  blowing  up  property  and  the  taking  of 
human  life?— A.  No;  I  condemn  it  anywhere  and  everywhere;  they  know  that; 
Mr.  Culbertson  knows  it.  I  was  night  watchman,  where  I  had  occasion  to  deal 
with  the  rough  crowd.  I  don't  fear  the  miners'  union  or  any  other  organization. 
I  will  go  before  any  of  them  and  state  my  case,  and  I  do  state  the  case.  When  I 
caught  men  stealing  wood  and  coal  I  reported  it  at  headquarters.  One  man  was 
trying  to  bulldoze  me  one  night,  and  that  is  the  only  time  I  carried  arms.  I  said 
I  was  there  to  watch,  and  while  I  was  there  as  a  watchman  I  was  going  to  watch. 

Q.  When  did  they  arrest  you?— A.  Thursday,  the  4th  of  May.  I  went  home 
from  the  hospital  on  the  2d  of  May,  but  was  still  under  treatment,  however.  I 
had  some  of  Dr.  Q^noway's  medicine  with  me.  On  Thursday  I  was  working 
around  home,  sawing  wood  and  cleaning  up  the  yard,  and  tinkering  around  to 
gain  a  little  strength  to  go  to  work  in  a  few  days,  when  the  military  came  up.  I 
should  have  stayed  right  at  home.  I  live  a  little  off  the  track,  but  I  was  feeling 
well  and  thougnt  I  would  go  up  town.  My  brother  came  off  the  shift  from  work 
at  6  o'clock,  and  I  started  to  go  upas  far  as  the  Ti^er-Poorman  store,  when  I  met 
the  express  agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  he  said,  "You  better  go  back  or  they 
will  carry  you  along."  So  \  stayed  down  home.  When  my  brother  went  to  get 
his  8upp(^r,  1  stood  in  the  (loor  with  a  paper  and  was  reading  it  when  several  civil 
officers  came  in  the  hougo*     I  went  to  my  trunk  to  take  my  purse  out  of  the 
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tmnk,  JTist  as  they  came  in,  and  they  said,  "Have  you  any  arms?"  and  I  told 
them  I  had  not.  I  asked  them  if  they  wanted  me,  and  they  said  they  did  not;  and 
then  they  went  on  to  some  other  houses  farther  down.  The  soldiers  came  down 
on  the  other  side,  with  a  large  crowd  of  men  who  had  come  out  of  the  mine, 
trammers,  drillers,  etc.,  coming  right  out  of  the  mine,  with  their  heavy  boots  on, 
and  wet  to  the  skin.  A  soldier  sang  out  to  me,  and  I  said.  ''  Do  you  want  me?" 
and  he  said  he  did.  I  locked  the  door  and  went  over.  I  got  in  line  and  they 
marched  us  down  to  a  little  bridge  there,  and  I  called  a  lady  over  and  gave  her 
my  purse,  which  had  over  $300  in  it.  1  was  very  glad  that  I  did,  for  I  afterwards 
lost  my  pocketknife  and  everything  else  of  value  that  I  had  with  me.  We  spoke 
to  a  number  of  soldiers  there.  I  was  a  soldier  myself.  I  supposed  the  tlnngs 
were  taken  as  a  joke,  as  they  took  about  everything  they  could  find  on  us,  and 
put  us  in  a  box  car.  The  master  mechanic  called  for  his  men,  in  order  to  run  the 
mine.  He  had  to  have  3  foremen,  4  engineers,  and  I  think  6  pump  men,  and  the 
men  on  the  shift,  and  they  were  taken  out,  and  also  the  watchmen  that  was  in 
my  place  while  I  was  sick;  he  was  taken  out  and  I  was  put  in  a  box  car.  After 
standing  there  a  while  we  came  on  down  to  Wallace,  and!^they  let  out  a  few  men. 
They  let  out  the  bookkeeper  for  the  Tiger-Poorman  Company,  and  I  think  they  had 
Professor  Green,  the  principal  of  the  school.  Some  men  were  let  out  here.  We 
went  on  to  Wardner  and  were  taken  out  of  the  box  car,  and  1  think  about  20  were 
released  after  we  were  taken  out  of  the  car.  There  was  one  man  there,  Mr.  Wittine, 
who  was  rooming  with  me,  and  of  course  I  thought  my  name  would  be  next,  but 
they  stopped  and  didn't  call  out  any  more  names.  We  were  huddled  around.  It  was 
very  cold  and  rainy.  They  took  us  over  to  the  pen,  and  put  5  at  a  time  in  a  stable. 
An  elevated  gangway  led  to  the  entrance.  It  was  up  from  the  ground  a  little  ways, 
and  5  colored  soldiers  searched  us,  and  they  took  both  of  my  knives,  a  large  one  and 
a  small  one;  but  I  got  the  large  one  back.  I  usually  carried  two  t)ocketknives,  a 
small  one  and  a  large  one.  I  went  fishing  a  good  deal  up  in  the  hills  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  and  earned  the  large  one  as  a  game  knife.  The  fellow  that  took  the 
knives  said  it  was  a  pretty  good-sized  toad  sticker.  It  was  dark  when  we  went 
in  the  stable  there,  and  I  had  to  feel  my  way  among  men  already  in  there;  but  I 
finally  got  my  back. up  against  the  side  of  the  room  and  got  in  a  reclining  x)osition 
with  a  big  man  lying  across  my  feet — a  man  that  worked  Tiger-Poorman  mill. 

Q.  Did  they  not  furnish  you  any  place  to  sleep? — A.  On  the  floor  there,  that 
was  all.  There  was  a  little  bit  of  hay  or  straw  that  some  of  them  had  taken  down 
and  put  on  the  floor.  In  the  morning  about  4  o'clock  I  wanted  to  urinate,  so  I 
made  my  way  out  among  the  fellows  there.  There  was  (juite  a  crowd  of  us  there 
and  a  good  many  right  at  the  door.  I  asked  for  permission  to  go  out,  and  the 
guard  at  the  door  said,  '  *  You  can't  go;  get  back  there. "  He  said  that  I  could  go  as 
soon  as  the  guard  came  back,  and  he  put  the  bayonet  at  my  back  and  pushed  me 
back  into  the  stable.  They  were  taking  1  man  at  a  time  to  the  closet,  which  was 
fully  60  yards  away.  Somewhere  between  4  and  5  o'clock  I  got  a  chance  to  go  to  the 
closet.  The  guard  took  me  along,  and  as  I  didn't  walk  fast  enough  for  him ,  he  told 
me  to  walk  faster.  I  had  been  in  the  hospital  and  had  sciatic  rheumatism ,  and  1  told 
him  I  was  not  able  to  walk  any  faster.  The  corporal  sang  out,  '*Put  the  bayonet 
into  him."  He  had  the  bayonet  at  my  back  and  kept  pushing  me  along,  but  he 
didn't  make  me  go  any  faster;  I  was  going  as  fast  as  I  conveniently  could  and  I 
was  determined  that  I  would  not  be  imposed  on.  When  the  guard  came  back 
to  the  stable  I  spoke  to  the  corporal  about  it  and  he  drew  his  pistol  on  me. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  I  will  be  55  in  September;  that  is,  I  was  bom  on  the 
16th  day  of  September,  1844,  at  MassiUon,  Ohio. 

9.  You  went  through  the  war  of  the  rebellion? — A.  Yes;  I  went  through  a  part 
of  It.  I  served  in  the  Mississippi  squadron,  on  the  Monitor,  and  on  the  Neosho ^ 
and  was  discharged  from  the  steamer  Volunteer. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  keep  you  there?— A.  Took  me  in  Thursday  night  and  I 
got  out  Saturday  afternoon.    I  was  in  there  two  nights. 

Q.  What  did  they  charge  you  with?— A.  Nothing  at  all.  They  never  asked  me 
any  questions.  On  Friday  a  number  of  men  from  Burke  were  there — Mr.  Edward 
Ahrenberg,  Master  Mechanic  Gill— and  of  course  I  wanted  to  speak  to  them,  but 
1  could  not  go  through  to  speak  to  them,  and  the  guard  said  I  could  not  send  a 
note  unless  ne  could  read  it.  I  sent  them  the  note,  because  I  wanted  them  to 
intercede  for  me  with  the  Tiger-Poorman  people,  and  see  if  they  could  not  get  me 
out  of  there,  and  to  tell  them  I  had  just  got  out  of  the  hospital,  and  for  them  to 
see  if  I  could  not  get  out.  The  next  day,  on  Saturday,  20  of  us  were  called  out. 
I  know  they  didn't  ask  any  of  them  scarcely  any  questions,  because  they  wanted 
nearly  all  the  outside  men.  I  don't  know  as  there  were  any  miners  among  them, 
but  there  were  some  carpenters.    The  only  questions  Lieutenant  Holbrook  asked 
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me  were  what  my  name  was,  and  what  I  was  doing,  and  I  told  him  I  was  night 
watchman  at  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine.  Mr.  Holbrook  was  a  gentlemanly  officer. 
I  told  him  I  would  like  to  get  my  xKXiketknives  bac;k,  and  he  marched  me  up  and 
brought  out  a  box  with  probably,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  150  or  200  pocketknives 
in  it.  I  picked  out  the  large  knife  very  quickly,  but,  after  hunting  the  knives  all 
over,  I  could  not  find  the  other  one.  A  number  of  others  told  me  they  lost  their 
knives,  too. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  indignities  heax)ed  upon  you  while  there? — ^A.  We  got 
something  to  eat.  Of  course  I  haven't  any  kick  coming  about  the  eating.  People 
don't  care  as  much  about  eating  when  they  are  idle  as  they  do  when  they  are 
working.  I  had  just  come  out  of  the  hospital,  and  of  course  I  didn't  suffer  for 
the  want  of  something  to  eat. 

Some  colored  guards,  after"  we  were  let  out  in  the  yard — they  let  us  have  our 
liberty  in  the  yard  there — said,  "Look  out  for  that  little  fellow  there;  he  is  a  bad 
man.''  The  other  guard  said,  "What,  that  little  runt  there?"  "Yes;  he's  a  dyna- 
miter." Then  the  corporal  ordered  me  back  with  his  pistol.  He  said  I  was  a 
rowdy.  We  were  huddled  up  there  in  a  little  coop,  and  everything  was  damp,  and 
it  was  cold.  There  had  been  terrible  storms,  and  everything  was  wet.  What  I 
feared  most  was  fire.  The  guards  there  had  their  orders  not  to  take  any  chances, 
and  I  was  afraid  of  fire  in  the  hay  because  of  the  men  lighting  their  pipes  and 
smoking.  The  soldiers  said  they  had  their  orders  if  a  fire  broke  out  not  to  allow  any- 
one to  escape,  but  to  shoot  them  down  like  dogs.  Anyone  would  feel  bad  under 
such  conditions.  There  has  never  been  published  an  apology  by  the  civil  or  the 
military  authorities  to  the  law-abiding  citizens  for  their  arrest  and  inhuman  treat- 
ment.    I  have  watched  the  papers  closely. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  now? — A.  I  am  not  at  work  now. 

Q.  Have  you  been  offered  work? — A.  No.  I  left  here  on  the  4th  of  July  and 
went  to  Spokane  to  the  hospital,  and  when  I  came  back  every  mine  in  the  place 
was  a  permit  mine.  I  would  not  sign  a  permit  for  anybody,  so  I  would  have  to 
lose  iny  job  anyway. 

Q.  Why  would  you  not  sign  a  permit? — A.  For  various  reasons.  The  permit 
men  might  be  worse  than  the  union  men,  and  then  I  would  be  stiginatized  as  a 
permit  man.  I  don't  know  that  they  would  not  be  worse  than  the  union  men.  I 
would  not  sign  a  permit  to  work  with  such  men.  I  don't  want  to  associate  with 
them.  I  don't  know  but  we  may  have  bad  men  in  the  unions,  but  those  are  the 
kind  of  fellows  that  are  hurting  us. 

Q.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  peaceable,  law-abiding  miners  generally  about  these 
permits? — ^A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  It  is  an  injustice  and  is  un-American.  They  are 
in  direct  opi)osition  to  American  liberty. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  consider  the  liberty  of  contract  is  destroyed;  that  they 
are  stealing  your  liberty? — A.  Yes.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  seek  employment, 
but  when  we  have  to  get  a  permit  before  we  ask  for  employment  we  think  that 
is  going  a  little  too  far.  I  don't  consider  I  have  a  great  while  to  live,  and  I  think 
I  will  be  able  to  live  the  balance  of  my  days  without  signing  a  permit. 

Q.  What  other  acts  of  cruelty  did  you  notice  aside  from  your  own  case? — A. 
There  was  one  man  there — I  don't  Know  what  he  was  punished  for,  but  they 
made  him  sit  on  the  ground. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  soldiers  there? — A.  Captain  Bachelor,  of  Com- 
pany M.  He  was  still  there  when  I  left  and  until  I  went  back.  I  went  back 
three  different  times.  I  went  back  Sunday,  Monday,  and  I  think  the  following 
Thursday.     When  1  went  back  the  second  time  it  was  Major  Morton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  acts  of  cruelty  practiced  by  the  white  soldiers  since 
they  have  been  here? — A.  I  don't  know  about  down  there. 

Q.  Anywhere? — A.  1  don't  know.  The  soldiers  we  have  at  Burke  now  are  mostly 
nice  gentlemen. 

<y.  At  the  time  of  the  arrests,  was  there  great  excitement  throughout  the  dis- 
trict?— A.  Everything  was  very  quiet  in  Burke.  They  had  thought  all  along 
that  they  would  come  first,  and  anyone  who  had  a  guilty  conscience  had  a  chance 
to  get  away.  They  had  orders  to  make  a  clean  sweep.  I  don't  know  what 
suspicions  they  may  have  had,  but  they  took  lodging-house  keepers,  shoemakers, 
dishwashers,  waiters,  barkeepers. 

Q.  Did  they  all  belong  to  the  labor  organization? — A.  No;  none  whatever. 

Q.  Most  of  the  men  who  were  employed  outside  of  the  mines  belonged  to  labor 
organizations  in  tie  district? — A.  Yes;  I  think  most  of  them  employed  there  any 
length  of  time. 


O.  This  is  generally  recognized  as  a  union  camp?— A.  Yes. 


You  don't  know  anything  about  who  went  with  that  crowd  on  the  29th  of 
April? — A.  No.  I  remember  meeting  a  couple  of  men  here.  I  think  one  man  I 
met  here  is  still  in  the  bull  pen. 
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A.  Was  he  ^oing  down  on  the  train? — A.  No;  he  came  down  to  the  train,  but 
said  things  didn*t  look  ri^ht  and  he  didn't  want  to  be  in  that  crowd:  he  was 
afraid  they  miglit  do  sometning  desi>erate. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  were  on  that  train? — A.  No;  I  don't  think 
there  were  as  many  as  people  said;  I  was  no  closer  than  right  on  this  comer  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic?— A.  Yes;  I  belong  to  Phil.  Kearny  Post,  No.  10,  Virginia  City,  Nev. 

Q.  Does  that  order  teach  its  members  to  observe  law  and  order? — A.  It  cer- 
tainly  does. 

Q.  Were  the  soldiers  or  civil  officers  that  arrested  you  aware  of  the  fact  that 
you  are  a  member  of  that  order? — A.  No,  they  were  not:  I  didn't  wear  any  but- 
ton at  that  time:  they  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I  did  until  I  told  them. 

Q.  Are  you  an  active  member  of  the  labor  or^nization  ? — A.  I  am  a  member. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  would  call  me  an  active  member.  I  never  attended 
but  one  meeting,  because  I  work  in  the  evenings.    I  am  always  on  duty. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  in  good  standing — x>ay  your  dues? — A.  I  did  until  some 
time  in  April.  There  has  never  been  any  meeting  since.  We  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  pay  dues. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  members  of  the  particular  organization  of  which  you  are 
a  member  woidd  condemn  the  lawlessness  nrevailing  here  on  the 29th  of  April? — 
A.  I  could  not  vouch  for  all,  but  I  know  the  majority  of  them  are  law-aoiding 
men,  and  when  I  say  that,  I  know  they  are  opposed  to  any  such  actions  as  that  or 
violence  of  any  kind.  I  expressed  myself  that  day  right  at  the  comer  of  the 
street,  when  I  saw  the  men  coming  up,  and  one  man  had  a  gun  in  his  hand  and  a 
mask  on  his  face.  I  said,  ^'I  am  a  union  man  and  a  miner,  and  belong  to  the 
miners'  union,  but  I  don't  approve  of  anything  of  that  kind;  that  is  all  wrong." 
They  will  never  accomplish  anything  in  that  way. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  violent  or  incendiary  speeches  against  employers  in  your 
union? — A.  No. 


Wallace.  Idaho,  Jidy  26,  ISOD. 
TESTIMOlfT  OF  ME.  JOHN  MUBPHY, 

Bartender,  Burke,  Idalio. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  session  on  the  morning  of  July  26, 1899, 
Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  John  Murphy,  being  duly  sworn,  testified,  with 
reference  to  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho,  as 
follows: 

(By  Representative  Bell.)  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Burke,  Idaho. 
How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  Two  years,  last  May. 
What  is  your  business? — A.  Bartender. 

Where  were  you  on  the  29th  of  April  last? — A.  I  was  in  Burke. 
What  were  you  doing  there? — A.  I  was  not  doing  anything;  I  was  out  of 
a  job. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  diflSculty  down  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine? — 
A.  I  heard  about  it  that  night,  the  nipht  of  the  29th. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  on  the  train  with  the  men? — A.  I  went  down  on  a  hand 
car,  about  half  past  4  in  the  afternoon. 
Q.  Did  you  see  the  men  going  down? — A.  No. 
O.  Did  you  see  them  coming  oack? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho"^  many  men  were  on  that  train? — A.  I  can  merely  guess;  quite  a  lot 
of  men. 
Q.  Do  you  think  there  were  400  or  500?— A.  1  guess  probably  about  300  or  350. 
Did  they  have  guns? — A.  Some  of  them  had  guns. 
Masked?— A.  Yes. 

You  were  not  on  the  cars  with  them? — ^A.  Yes;  coming  back,  I  was. 
You  came  back  on  the  train? — A.  Yes. 
j.  Why  did  you  go  down?— A.  The  butcher  in  Burke  was  going  down  on  the 
hand  car  about  some  business.    His  brother  is  in  business  in  Wallace,  and  he  is 
running  the  shop  in  Burke,  and  he  came  down  on  the  hand  car  to  see  about  some- 
thing and  I  came  down  with  him. 
Q.  Did  you  know  what  had  occurred  down  there  when  you  went? — A.  No. 
Cj.  Did  you  know  what  was  expected? — A.  No. 
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Did  you  take  any  part  in  it? — ^A.  No. 

What  occurred  afterwards:  were  you  arrested? — A.  Yes;  on  the  4th  of  May. 
Under  what  charge? — A.  No  charge  at  all;  just  simply  taken  away. 
Q.  "Who  arrested  you? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  the  soldiers;  I  don't  remember  the 
troop. 

Did  they  tell  you  for  what  purx>08e  you  were  arrested? — ^A.  No. 
What  did  they  do  with  you? — ^A.  Took  me  down  and  put  me  in  the  bull  pen. 
How  did  they  treat  you? — ^A.  Very  poorly;  everyone  else  the  same.  One 
night,  I  think  it  was  the  second  or  third  night,  we  were  all  put  in  a  room  and 
locked  up  and  kept  in  there.  I  could  not  say  what  hour  in  tne  evening  exactly, 
but  it  was  about  7  or  8  o'clock.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  men  in  there,  and 
some  wanted  to  answer  a  call  of  nature,  and  wanted  to  get  out,  but  they  would 
not  let  them  out.  The  door  was  locked  and  they  could  not  get  out.  and  they  had 
to  ease  themselves  in  their  beds. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  locked  up? — A.  I  don't  know  how  many,  but  I  guess 
that  as  many  as  5  or  6  had  to  ease  themselves  in  the  beds  in  the  bam. 

Q.  Were  there  40  or  50,  do  you  know? — A.  Yes.  There  were  probably  300  in 
there. 

Probably  300  locked  up  in  the  barn? — A.  Yes. 

Did  you  have  guaras  you  could  call  up? — A.  Guards  were  on  the  outside;  we 
called  to  them  but  got  no  reply. 

Did  the  men  tell  them  wnat  was  desired? — ^A.  Yes. 
They  refused  to  let  you  out  at  all? — A.  Yes. 
How  long  did  you  stay  there? — A.  Stayed  there  2  or  3  days. 
How  did  they  come  to  let  .you  out? — A.  Well,  there  were  several  affidavits 
sent  them  to  the  effect  that  I  was  in  Burke  at  the  time  that  day.    I  don't  know 
how  they  came  to  let  me  out  except  that  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  abuse  any  prisoners,  strike  them? — A.  On  ono  occasion 
there  were  men  in  the  box  car;  tnere  was  no  room  in  this  barn,  as  there  was  a 
crowd  there  already,  so  a  crowd  of  men  were  taken  from  Mullan  and  put  in  the 
box  cars,  and  one  man  had  his  hand  out  of  the  hole  they  had  in  the  side  of  the 
box  car,  and  one  of  these  colored  soldiers  punched  his  bayonet  into  the  side  of 
the  car  about  that  length  [indicating] ,  about  2  inches  from  his  hand. 
Q.  Didn't  strike  him,  though? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  Told  him  to  take  in  his  hand  or  he  would  kill  him. 
That  is  what  I  heard  him  say. 
Q.  Were  there  any  other  indignities? — A.  No;  that  is. all. 
Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  know  about  this  matter? — A.  Nothing  of  impor- 
tance. 

TBy  Mr.  Mantle.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  miners'  union? — ^A.  No. 
Are  you  a  member  of  any  union? — A.  No. 

Do  you  know  any  of  the  members  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Cj.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  on  the  train? — A.  No.     I  was  in  Frank  Ryan's 
saloon  at  the  time  the  train  whistled  and  I  had  to  run  to  get  down  to  the  train. 
When  I  got  to  the  platform  it  was  crowded  and  I  did  not  go. 

Did  you  recognize  any  of  the  men?    A.  Not  a  soul  there  I  knew. 
There  were  about  300?— A.  Yes. 

And  you  didn't  know  any  of  them? — A.  I  was  just  on  the  platform;  I  didn't 
know  a  soul. 

Did  you  see  many  with  masks? — A   I  saw  2  or  3. 
You  didn't  see  all  of  them? — A.  No, 

(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  you  were  arrested  by  soldiers.  Were  there 
any  civil  officers  along  who  gave  the  soldiers  instructions  to  arrest  you? — A.  There 
was  a  lieutenant. 

<j.  Was  there  a  deputy  or  any  man  not  in  uniform? — A.  I  didn't  know  any 
deputies  at  that  time;  I  allowed  there  was. 

Q.  Was  there  any  man  not  in  uniform  that  seemed  to  be  interested  in  your 
arrest,  or  concemea  in  it? — A.  It  was  a  crowd  of  men.  The  men  came  in  off  the 
shift  at  6  o'clock,  and  I  would  not  notice  a  man  under  the  circumstances 
whether  he  was  taking  any  part  in  it  or  not. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  only  soldiers  had  to  do  with  your  arrest? — A.  So  far  as 
I  know.    I  heard  since  there  were  more. 
Q.  That  there  were  civil  officers  there  when  you  were  arrested? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  Directing  the  soldiers  what  to  do?— A.  Yes. 
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Wallace,  Idaho,  Jtdy  j?6\  1899. 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  DE.  E.  P.  MATGHETTE, 

WardneTj  Idaho. 

The  subcomniission  on  mining  beinR  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of  Jnly  26, 18d9, 
Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Dr.  F.  P.  Matchette  was  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  testi- 
fied as  follows  concerning  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  mining  district 
of  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  is  your  business? — A.  Physician  and 
surgeon. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  Wardner,  Idaho. 

Q.  How  long  nave  you  lived  there? — ^A.  I  have  lived  there  about  8  years? 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  29th  of  April  last? — ^A.  I  was  down  at  Wardner.  I 
was  in  my  office  about  half  past  12  o'clock — I  presimie  it  was  about  that  time — 
when  the  deputy  sheriff  came  in  and  said  he  wanted  to  deputize  me  to  go  down 
to  the  junction  with  him.  I  asked  hiI^  what  it  was  for  and  he  said  a  lot  of  men 
were  down  there.  He  said  he  didn't  know  what  they  were  doing  and  wanted  me 
to  go  with  him.    I  went  down  to  the  junction  with  nim. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  there  out  of  the  ordinary  nm  ? — ^A.  When  we  got  down 
there  the  men  were  down  at  the  mill  below,  especially  the  masked  men.  There 
were  a  few  masked  men  standing  around  the  station  there.  I  don't  know  just 
how  many,  but  perhaps  15  or  20.  The  rest  were  not  masked.  Mr.  Bell,  the 
deputy  sheriff,  said  that  we  had  better  go  down  toward  the  mill  and  see  what 
they  were  doing  down  thQre,  so  we  started  down.  We  got  perhaps  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  below  the  depot.  A  man  with  a  mask  came  up  and  said  there  was 
a  man  shot  down  there  and  wanted  me  to  go  right  down.  I  started  down  the 
track  below,  and  when  we  got  close  to  the  Bunker  Hill  mill,  I  guess  perhaps  150 
or  200  yards  from  the  mill,  where  there  is  a  bridge  crossing  a  ravine,  there  a  man 
came  up  and  said :  ''  You  might  as  well  go  back,  as  the  man  is  dead  and  there  is 
no  use  tor  you  now."    I  turned  and  went  back  to  the  junction. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  went  down  from  the  upper  country  on  the  cars  ? — ^A. 
That  I  could  not  say,  as  I  was  not  there  when  thev  arrived. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  depart? — A.  I  was  inside  of  the  hotel  when  they  left. 

Q.  Did  you  see  enough  of  them  so  that  you  can  form  any  judgment  as  to  the 
number,  or  about  the  number? — A.  I 'should  judge  there  were  about  500  men 
altogether;  something  like  that,  and  maybe  more  than  that. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  number  that  were  masked? — A.  I  should 
judge  100  or  150;  something  like  that;  maybe  not  so  many. 

Q.  Did  about  the  same  number  have  guns  ? — A.  Yes;  most  of  them.  Some  of 
the  masked  men  didn't  have  ^ns  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  without  masks  and  with  guns  ? — ^A.  No. 

(J.  About  how  many  participated  actively  in  the  riot,  so  far  as  you  can  judge, 
or  in  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill  ? — A.  That  would  be  a  very  hard  thing  to  esti- 
mate, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  men  who  did  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill 
were  down  there  before  I  got  there. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  all  the  men  who  went  down  were  active  partici- 

Fants  in  the  object,  or  whether  some  of  them  were  visitors  out  of  curiosity? — ^A. 
am  satisfied  that  most  of  them  went  there  through  curiosity.    I  presume  the 
majority  didn't  know  what  they  were  going  for. 

Q.  What  did  the  men  do  after  the  mill  was  blown  up? — A.  They  went  home; 
departed  for  their  various  homes  in  the  various  towns. 

Q.  Did  they  do  any  other  violent  acts  in  Wardner? — A.  There  was  a  man  shot 
there,  Mr.  Cheyne.  1  don't  know  who  shot  him.  Also,  another  man  was  shot,  who 
was  claimed  to  be  Mr.  Smith.    I  did  not  know  the  gentleman  at  all. 

Q.  He  was  with  the  miners? — ^A.  Yes,  that  is  my  understanding;  that  he  went 
with  them. 

Q.  Then  they  departed? — A.  Yes. 

(J.  What  was  the  condition  of  Wardner  after  their  departure? — ^A.  It  was  very 
quiet. 

Q.  No  disturbance  whatever? — A.  No. 
.   Q.  How  long  after  that  was  it  that  the  military  appeared  upon  the  scene? — A. 
Two  or  three  days;  something  like  that. 

Q.  What  occurred  then? — A.  They  made  wholesale  arrests;  they  commenced 
at  once.  The  colored  troops  came  in  from  Spokane  under  Captain  Batchelor. 
They  came  in  one  night  and  commenced  makmg  arrests  the  next  morning  and 
searching  houses.  In  several  houses  they  tore  the  paper  and  lining  right  off  the 
walls.  In  one  house  they  did  that  to  my  Imowledge;  I  saw  it  afterwards.  They 
claimed  they  were  searching  for  arms. 
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Q.  Did  they  find  any?— A.  No;  none  whatever. 


What  reason  did  they  have,  if  you  know,  of  8U8X)ecting  there  were  fireanns 
in  that  particular  house? — A.  Because  the  man  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
miners'  union.    That  was  the  only  reason  they  had  for  it. 

Q.  After  they  made  the  arreste  what  did  they  do  with  the  men? — A.  Threw 
them  in  the  bull  pen. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  place  is  that?— A.  In  the  first  place  it  was  an  old  bam  and 
used  to  be  used  for  horses.  They  put  them  in  there  and  put  guards  around  them. 
I  think  it  was  pretty  tough,  however.  The  men  had  to  lie  on  the  floor  with  a 
little  straw  for  a  bed.  Even  men  w^ho  were  sick  had  no  place  to  go,  no  hospital 
to  go  to.  In  fact,  as  I  understand  it,  they  had  no  hospital  until  they  moved  the 
headouarters  up  on  the  hill. 

Q.  Did  thev  arrest  some  sick  men  with  the  well? — A^  They  arrested  men  that 
were  not  well,  and  there  was  one  case,  Chris.  Lenike,  who  sent  up  for  me  and  I 
went  down,  and  he  had  a  fever;  teuiperature  ran  up  to  103|,  and  he  was  really  • 
quite  sick  at  that  time.  I  saw  the  officers  about  him  and  asked  them  to  let  him 
out,  but  they  said  it  was  no  use;  that  they  could  not  let  him  go  out,  and  would 
not  do  anything  for  him. 

Q.  Did  they  let  you  attend  him? — ^A.  Shut  me  off  that  very  evening  from  attend- 
ing him.  I  had  been  going  down;  they  were  sending  for  me  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  I  would  go  down  in  the  morning  and  get  orders  for  medicines,  and  take 
them  down  in  the  evening;  sometimes  all  the  way  from  10  to  30  packages.  Mr. 
Sinclair  came  to  me  that  evening  and  said,  "  We  will  have  to  shut  you  out  from 
here."  I  said,  '*  Why?"  He  said,  "  It  don't  make  any  difference  why,  you  can*t 
come  in  to  doctor  these  men  any  more." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Who  was  Sinclair? — A.  5ewas  the  acting  governor 
at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Who  took  your  place? — A.  Dr.  France  at  that 
time.  Then  they  appointed  Dr.  McGee.  I  don't  know  what  the  trouble  was,  but 
he  only  stayed  two  or  three  days,  and  then  they  sent  to  Spokane  and  got  Di\ 
Stratton. 

Q.  Where  did  they  keep  the  men  who  had  the  fever? — A.  They  layed  right  there 
in  the  stable. 

Q.  You  asked  that  they  be  removed  to  more  comfortable  quarters? — ^A.  Yes.  I 
told  Mr.  Toner,  who  was  a  merchant  there — I  told  him  that  something  should  be 
done;  I  told  him  it  was  too  bad  that  in  the  condition  they  were  in  they  should  be 
left  there;  I  told  him  that  Lenike  was  sick,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  not  go 
bonds  for  him  and  get  him  out  of  there,  and  he  said  he  would  attend  to  it  and  see 
Sinclair,  but  he  would  not  give  him  any  satisfaction  whatever  in  regard  to  the 
matter. 

Q.  The  military  was  governed  by  Mr.  Sinclair  at  that  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  claimed  to  be  a  representative  of  the  governor  of  the  State? — ^A. 
Yes,  he  was.    The  governor  signed  the  order  and  he  took  charge  of  the  affairs. 

Q.  What  other  injustice,  if  any,  did  you  see  visited  upon  tlie  men  there? — ^A. 
The  only  thing  I  saw  was  a  man  whose  name  I  don't  know  now — they  called  him 
Sailor  Mike — ^he  was  a  sailor;  someone  spoke  to  him  about  the  signing  of  the  per- 
mits, and  he  said  for  the  boys  not  to  sign  permits;  not  to  take  out  any  permits, 
and  not  to  sign  their  liberty  away.  The  authorities  took  him  and  put  him  in  the 
corner  of  the  fence,  and  made  him  stand  there  in  the  sun  with  his  hat  off  for  2 
hours.  I  saw  him  standing  there.  1  did  not  know  what  it  was  for  until  I  heard 
of  it  after  that.    They  would  not  give  him  any  water  or  anything  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  it  warm  weather  or  cold? — A.  Quite  a  hot  day;  that  is,  quite  warm 
weather  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  know  what  these  permits  are,  do  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  whether  the  men  are  generally  disposed  to  sign  them? — ^A. 
No;  they  have  not  so  far.  Of  course  I  consider,  and  I  guess  they  consider  tha 
same  thmg,  that  they  would  be  signing  away  their  liberty.  I  don't  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  be  obliged  to  take  out  a  permit  to  make  an  honest  living.  At 
least,  I  don't  see  why  a  man  should  have  to  take  out  any  permit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  liberty  has  a  man  got  to  sign  away  when  he  is 
in  the  bull  pen? — ^A.  In  there  he  has  no  liberty  at  all.  These  permits  are  for  men 
on  the  outside,  and  eventually  for  those  who  are  in  and  will  come  out.  It  is  only 
a  week  or  so  ago  that  I  heard  Sinclair  say  that  he  would  not  give  those  that  con- 
demned the  permits  any  permits  noV;  even  if  they  wanted  them  they  should  not 
have  them. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  BmjL.)  That  is,  if  they  still  continue  their  organizations, 
he  would  still  refuse  them  permits? — A.  That  is  it.  yes:  that  he  would  not  give 
these  old-time  unions  any  pennits,  even  if  they  wanted  them.    These  penults  are 
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the  same  as  the  old  Bunker  Hill  Company  permit;  that  is  what  I  call  them. 
They  have  had  them  in  effect  there  for  at  least  4  or  5  years;  that  is,  about  the 
same  thing. 

Q.  It  is  practically  the  nonunion-employee  permit? — ^A.  Yes, 

^.  In  other  words,  if  the  miner  signs  them  he  denounces  the  organization  to 
which  he  belongs  and  pledges  himself  not  to  join  another? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  the 
way  the  permit  reads. 

Q.  Do  the  men  of  the  camp,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  unions*,  refuse  to 
sign  them? — A.  Yes;  and  quite  a  number  of  others  refuse  to  sign  them  also. 

Q.  The  men  generally  in  this  part  of  the  country  belong  to  unions? — ^A.  Yes;  as 
a  general  thing. 

Q.  And  believe  in  the  beneficial  effects  of  unions? — A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  out  of  the  ordinary  run? — A.  I  consider  this  trouble, 
the  last  part  of  it,  was  brought  on  by  the  Bunker  Hill  people. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  idea  here,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  refusal  of  one  mine  to  abide  by  the  system  of  the  camp  precipitated  the 
trouble? — ^A.  Yes.  They  would  not  recognize  the  men,  would  not  hire  the  doctor 
they  wanted,  and  wanted  them  to  go  to  certain  stores  to  trade.  Did  not  get  right 
down  and  tell  them  that,  but  they  held  their  jobs  longer  if  they  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  that  company  could 
not  pay  the  current  rate  of  wages? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  They  have  no  disadvantages  in  the  production  of  their  ore  or  in  ite  trans- 
portation as  compared  with  other  companies? — A.  No;  I  consider  it  the  cheapest 
worked  mine  in  this  country. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  not  pay  the  current  scale  of 
wages? — A.  No. 

Q.  As  to  permits.  If  you  were  a  miner  and  situated  as  the  average  miner,  would 
you  sign  such  a  permit? — ^A-.  Never  in  the  world;  no. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  incarceration  of  these  men,  how  long  are  these  men  confined 
in  the  buU  pen  after  their  arrejjt  before  they  get  a  trial?  What  charges  are  pre- 
ferred against  them? — A.  Lots  of  them  never  had  any  trial  and  never  had  any 
bharges  against  them. 

Q.  They  have  been  in  there  how  long? — A.  They  were  arrested  2  or  3  days  after 
the  mill  was  blown  up,  and  that  has  been  about  8  months. 

No  charges  preferred? — A.  No;  they  don't  know  what  they  are  in  there  for. 
No  hearing  granted  them? — ^A.  No. 

What  is  your  judgment  of  that  process  of  meting  justice  out  to  men?  What 
is  your  judgment  of  such  a  process  of  law? — ^A.  I  don't  consider  there  is  any 
justice  or  law  about  it.  There  are  lots  of  men  in  there  with  families.  I  know- 
one  man  there  has  5  or  6  children  at  home,  and  there  is  no  charge  against 
him;  still  they  retain  him  there.  Mr.  Sinclair  has  made  the  same  remark  that  I 
have  made,  as  I  have  been  told  by  different  ones,  that  when  he  turned  them  loose 
he  said,  "  Boys,  we  have  nothing  against  you,  and  did  not  have  when  we  put  you 
in  here:  but  we  simply  wanted  to  give -you  a  taste  of  what  we  will  do  if  you  ever 
do  such  a  thing.*' 

Q.  This  was  Sinclair's  language? — ^A,  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  these  men  who  are  confined  for  such  a  length  of  time 
without  charge  preferred  against  them,  and  no  trial  granted  them,  are  lawfully 
incarcerated  under  the  laws  of  your  State? — A.  I  don't;  no.  They  arrested  men 
there  and  didn't  even  let  them  go  to  their  homes  to  change  their  clothing — ^took 
them  right  out  of  wet  mines  with  their  clothes  all  wet,  and  did  not  even  give 
them  a  chance  to  take  other  clothing  with  them. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  done  with  reference  to  bringing  guilty 
parties  to  justice  and  treating  innocent  men  as  they  deBer\'e  to  be  treated? — A.  My 
opinion  is  just  this:  They  should  do  as  \Yas  done  in  1893— bring  these  men  to  a 
preliminary  trial  at  once,  and  to  those  that  prove  they  were  not  there  give  them 
their  liberty,  and  punish  those  they  have  evidence  against.  That  is  my  idea  of 
the  matter  exactly. 

Q.  Punish  the  violators  of  the  law?r-A.  Yes;  I  don't  believe  in  punishing  inno- 
cent men  and  taking  them  away  from  their  families  when  they  never  did  any- 
thing and  were  right  at  home  at  the  time  of  the  trouble.  It  seems  as  if  they  had 
a  spite  against  the  innocent  men  as  well  as  the  guilty. 

(^.  The  punishment  meted  out  to  these  men  is  more  far-reaching;  it  reaches 
their  families  as  well  during  this  confinement? — A.  Yes;  doing  great  injury  to 
the  families. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  cases  where  the  families  of  men  confined  in  the  bull  pen 
have  sunered?— -A.  I  know  of  cases  where,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  miners' 
union,  people  visiting  them  and  sending  in  provisions,  they  would  have  suffered. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  cases  where  the  State  took  care  of  the  families  of 
those  men  incarcerated? — ^A.  Not  a  one. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  acting  governor,  Mr.  Sinclair,  has 
had  charge  of  this  entire  matter  and  has  directed  these  movements  and  arrests? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  is  the  responsible  "partv  representing  the  governor  in  these  transactions 
here? — ^A^  I  shonld  naturally  think  so. 

That  is  the  understan^g  of  the  community?— A.  Yes. 
"Was  there  martial  law  here  in  1892?— A.  Yes. 

And  such  treatment  of  prisoners  as  has  been  accorded  here? — A.  No. 
Do  you  consider  this  Bartlett  Sinclair  as  responsible  for  the  policy  and 
cotu-se  that  has  been  carried  out  by  the  troops  in  handling  these  prisoners? — ^A.  I 
think  Sinclair  is  the  auditor,  and  that  the  governor  said  what  to  do. 

Q.  The  governor  acting  through  Sinclaiif? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  soldiers,  in  your  judgment,  merely  carried  out  the  orders  of  the  governor 
of  the  State? — A.  Yes;  I  dont  think  they  have  violated  the  law. 

Q.  Did  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Comx)any  have  a  store  of  their  own? — ^A. 
No;  not  for  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Are  they  interested  in  a  store? — A.  They  have  a  boarding  house  of  their  own. 

Q.  Are  the  men  obliged  to  board  at  their  boarding  house? — ^A.  They  claim  not, 
but  the  most-of  them  board  there. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  property  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company? — A.  It  is  said  the 
Standard  Oil  Ck>mpany.  Ail  that  I  know  about  it  is  what  x>arties  claim,  and  that 
is  that  they  own  it. 

Q.  Are  they  represented  on  the  tax  list  as  owning  it? — A.  I  don't  know  about 
that. 

Q.  There  is  no  real  knowledge  about  it? — A.  No;  it  is  a  rumor;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  told  us  all  the  outrages  that  have  bieen  perpetrated? — ^A.  I  know 
of  one  other:  This  man  Shannon,  when  they  forced  the  permit  system — Mr.  Shan- 
non and  John  Pressley,  foreman  of  the  mine,  refused  to  take  out  permits.  This 
deputy,  Murphy,  drove  up  to  Wardner,  with  two  men  besides  himself,  to  take 
charge  of  the  mill.  They  announced  that  they  would  not  take  out  permits,  and 
this  deputy  said  to  Shannon,  "  I  will  give  you  8  minutes  to  take  out  a  permit." 
I  got  this  rrom  Shannon  himself.  Shannon  said  to  him,  **  What  have  you  got  to 
do  about  it?  Wbat  have  you  got  to  do  with  this  permit  business?  .You  are  not 
Mr.  Sinclair."  He  said,  "Show  me  your  authority  first;  then  we  will  talk  about 
it."  Then  the  deputy  says,  "  I  don't  have  to  have  any  authority;  I  am  authority 
enough  myself;"  and  then  he  said,  *'  If  you  don't  take  out  a  permit  don't  you  touch 
that  mill.^'  He  said  to  Shannon,  ''Don't  you  touch  that  mill;  I  have  got  this 
property  now  myself."  Murphy  said,  **I  don't  want  you  to  lay  hands  on  that 
mill;"  and  then  Shannon  said,  *'  Well,  dont  you  lay  hands  on  it.  I  will  turn  it 
over  to  Pressley,  but  not  to  you.  I  have  got  charge  of  this  property  and  don't 
you  lay  your  hands  on  it." 

At  tnat  time  Pi'essley  came  in  and  Shannon  told  him  that  this  man  claimed  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  mill,  and  asked  Pressley  what  he  should  do.  He  said  he 
would  not  turn  it  over  to  the  deputy,  but  that  he  wotlld  turn  it  over  to  Pressley; 
and  Pressley  said  that  it  was  all  right.  They  quit  then  and  went  down  town.  I 
was  standing  in  front  of  Page's  Hotel,  and  Mr.  Shannon  was  inside  of  the  saloon, 
and  someone  asked  him  about  taking  out  a  permit,  and  he  said  he  would  not  take 
out  a  permit.  The  other  boys  spoke  up  ana  said  they  would  not  take  out  a  i)er- 
mit.  Murphy  and  Miller,  who  was  a  constable  there,  were  also  in  the  saloon. 
Shannon  tnen  started  out  toward  Mr.  Ghetches — I  don't  know  whether  he  was 
going  there  or  not;  but  anyhow,  it  seems  that  Constable  Miller  and  Murphy  met 
Shannon  as  he  went  across  the  street  and  said  something  to  him,  and  told  him  to 
keep  his  d— d  mouth  shut;  that  he  must  let  him  get  that  mill;  and  added  an  oath 
ana  said,  "  You  are  under  arrest."  This  man  Shannon  said,  "  All  right;  if  I  am 
under  arrest,  I  am  under  arrest."  Shannon  was  standing  right  up  close  to  him, 
and  he  had  his  hands  dropped  down  by  his  side.  Murphy  reachea  in  his  pocket 
and  drew  out  a  gun  and  shoved  it  in  ms  face  and  said,  **  G — d  d — n  yon,  you  will 
keep  still  now,  won't  you?" 

Q.  What  is  your  opmion  of  the  outrage  committed  there,  the  destruction  of  the 
mill,  and  the  killing  of  the  men? — A.  Do  you  mean  who  I  think  did  it?  I  have  a 
very  poor  opinion  of  it.    It  was  an  outrage,  whoever  did  it. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  the  shooting  of  these  men? — A. 
No;  I  did  not  see  the  shooting. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Did  the  civil  officers,  so  far  as  you  know,  direct  the 
arrests  made  by  the  soldiers? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is,  they  went  around  pointing  them 
out  for  that  purpose. 
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Q.  And  instructing  the  soldiers  to  arrest  them?— A.  They  would  simply  point 
their  finger  at  them  and  the  soldiers  would  go  and  take  them,  or  the  deputies 
might  perhaps  take  them  and  turn  them  over  to  the  soldiers. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Sinclair  still  actively  directing  the  soldiers  and  deputies?— A.  My 
understanding  is  now  that  he  has  left  Dr.  France  in  charge — Coroner  France.  I 
saw  it  in  the  pax>er.    I  don't  know  how  true  it  is. 

^.  Are  you  reasonably  well  informed  as  to  the  politics  of  this  county?— A. 
Fairly  weU;  yes. 

Q.  It  was  intimated  to  the  commission  this  forenoon  that  politics  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  change  of  the  county  offices,  county  commissioners  and 
sheriff;  do  you  know  anytmng  about  that;  whether  there  is  anything  in  it  or 
not? — A.  No  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  the  community?— A.  We  consider  that  they  are  trying 
to  keep  these  men  incarcerated,  and  whenever  they  let  them  out  make  them  leave 
the  country,  so  that  they  will  not  have  any  vote  here.  At  least,  that  is  my  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  politics  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  deposition  of 
the  old  board  of  commissioners  and  the  selection  of  the  new? — ^A.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it  in  my  mind. 

Is  that  same  opinion  held  by  many  citizens  of  the  county? — A.  Yes. 
You  have  heard  it  expressed,  have  you? — A.  Yes;  freely. 
And  that  certain  politicians  were  glad  of  the  opjwrtunity  of  the  strike,  prob- 
ably for  the  purpose  oi  deposing  these  officers? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  the  supposition 
of  those  I  have  heard  talk  about  it. 

Q.  Have  the  men  who  were  indicted  been  transferred  from  the  pull  pen  to  the 
county  jail? — A.  Mr.  Haney?  I  don't  believe  they  have  put  him  back  in  the  bull 
pen  yet.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  They  have  no  charge  against  him,  they  claim, 
but  they  are  still  holding  him. 

There  have  been  some  indicted? — A.  They  are  in  the  bull  pen;  lots  of  them. 
Still  in  the  bull  ^n? — ^A.  Yes. 

Indicted  under  civil  authority  and  still  under  martial  law? — A.  Yes. 
(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  you  care  to  explain  what  peculiar  x>olitical 
situation  is  existing  in  this  county  that  would  make  such  things  necessary  or 
even  possible? — A.  Myideaof  that  matter  is  just  this;  The  Populists  in  this  county 
have  heretofore  been  on  top;  have  always  elected  most  of  the  officers;  and  the 
other  sides  have  worked  very  hard  and  have  even  put  up  money  to  defeat  them 
right  along  in  every  election  we  have  had  here;  but  they  have  not  defeated  us 
much,  and  they  have  gotten  awfully  sore,  and  they  will  put  up  every  scheme  to 
defeat  them  in  this  election;  and  that  is  what  I  said  was  their  motive  in  keeping 
the  men  incarcerated  down  there. 

Q.  The  Populists  are  in  control  in  this  county,  are  they? — ^A.  They  have  been 
in  control  of  the  political  situation  and  have  elected  their  officers. 

<j.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  underlying  cause  of  the  blowing  up  of 
this  mill? — ^A.  Well,  it  has  been  an  old  running  sore  there  ever  since  1892,  between 
the  Bunker  Hill  Company  and  the  miners'  unions — the  laboring  men.  They  have 
always  paid  less  wages  there  than  were  paid  by  any  other  company  in  the  country, 
and  never  would  hire  miners*  union  men. 

Q.  At  their  mines? — A.  Yes;  at  their  mine  and  mill.  And  just  as  soon  as  one 
of  their  men  would  join  the  union  they  would  fire  him;  in  fact,  that  has  been 
their  policy — ^not  to  hire  any  union  men  and  to  fire  them  just  as  soon  as  they 

1'oined  the  union.  This  thing  has  been  growing  ever  since  1892.  That  is  the  way 
look  at  it. 

Q.  That  bein^  the  case,  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  would  not 
employ  any  union  men  at  their  mines;  but  that  hardly  explains  tne  object  in 
destroying  the  mill.  Why  is  it  that  the  mine  was  not  aestroyed  instead  of  the 
mill? — ^A.  Well,  the  mill  was  more  accessible.  The  mill  is  right  off  the  railroad 
track  and  is  right  close,  while  you  would  have  to  go  2  or  3  miles  from  the  railroad 
to  get  to  the  mine. 

Q.  The  product  of  the  mine  was  handled  at  the  mill,  was  it? — A.  Yes;  the  ore 
was  hauled  down  by  tramway. 

Q.  Then  the  destruction  of  the  mill  practically  closes  the  mine? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  the  miners'  unions  during  the  years 
you  have  lived  here? — ^A.  What  experience  I  have  had  with  them  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  They  always  treated  me  very  nicely.  I  never  had  any  trouble  with 
them  at  all. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  the  members  of  the  union  are  friends  of  law  and  order,  are  they? — 
A.  I  consider  them  so.    They  have  traitors  among  them — bad  men — the  same  as 
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any  other  organization.  It  follows  any  other  organization:  always  have  some  bad 
timber  in  them. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  violation  of  law  intended  by  the  members  by 
virture  of  their  constitution  or  by  any  action  taken  in  the  local  union? — ^A.  I  am 
satisfied  there  was  not;  in  fact,  I  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  a  long  time 
myself  and  I  know  such  a  thing  never  came  up  in  our  ball. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  tne  membership  as  a  whole  deprecate  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  and  are  willing  to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  justice? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  miners'  union  provided  for  those  in 
need.  Is  it  the  general  custom  of  that  union  to  take  care  of  its  sick  membership 
and  their  families? — A.  Yes.  Ah  I  understand  it,  they  have  a  sick  benefit  of  $10 
per  week  for  those  that  are  sick.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it,  although  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  miners'  union  and  never  belonged  to  one;  that  this  benefit  is 
intended  to  care  for  the  sick.  They  have  a  burial  fund  also,  and  they  take  care  of 
the  widows  and  orphans,  even  after  the  man  is  dead  and  gone.  Their  principles, 
I  think,  are  first  class,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  education  and  literature  diffused  among  the  members  of 
the  union  by  the  union;  is  it  an  educational  institution  to  any  extent? — A.  I 
consider  it  so;  yes. 

Q.  Have  they  any  reading  rooms? — ^A.  They  have  none  in  Wardner;  they  have 
one  in  Burke  and  Gem. 

Q.  On  the  whole  you  consider  it  a  ^ood  thing  for  the  miners? — ^A.  I  do.  I  con- 
sider that  if  we  had  no  miners'  unions  or  organized  labor  in  this  country  the 
mines  would  be  worked  at  $2  or  $2.50  yer  day,  and  maybe  less. 

Q.  You  consider  the  rules  of  this  union  pertectXy  lawful  and  legitimate,  so  far 
as  you  are  acquainted  with  them? — A.  Yes. 
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Wallace,  Idaho,  July  ;?7\  1S99. 

TESTIHOHY  OF  H&.  FREDERICK  BUEBIDGE, 

ft 
Manager  Bunker  Hill  and  SuUivan  Mining  and  Concentrating  Company, 

KELLOG,  IDAHO. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  9  a.m.  in  Wallace,  Idaho,  July  27, 1899, 
Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Mr.  Frederick  Burbidge  was  sworn  and  testified  as 
follows  concerning  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeiir  d'Alene  mining  district  of 
Idaho: 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Please  state  your  name,  address,  ahd  the  business  in 
which  you  are  engaged. — A.  Frederick  Burbidge;  Kellogg,  Idaho;  manager 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  and  Concentrating  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  m  that  capacity? — ^A.  Five  or  6  months. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  what  were  you  engaged  in? — A.  Assistant  manager  of  ^ 

the  same  company.  - 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  company  in  an  official  way?-^-  • 
A.  Six  years. 

Q.  Is  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  4 

your  State? — A.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  | 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  stock? — A.  Three  million  dollars. 

Q.  Who  are  the  stockholders  of  the  company? — A.  The  principal  stockholders 
are  D.  O.  Mills,  V.  M.  Clement,  John  Hays  Hammond,  William  H.  Crocker,  J. 
Forbes  Leith,  Cyrus  McCormick,  W.  H.  Chalmers,  of  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  James 
Houteling,  and  H.  B.  Butler.  I  don't  know  the  names  of  the  other  stocldiolders, 
as  the  books  are  kept  at  the  other  office  of  the  company. 

Q.  Has  the  Standard  Oil  Company  any  connection  with  your  company? — A. 
None  whatever. 

Q.  None  of  its  officers? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  par  value  of  each  share  of  stock? — ^A.  Ten  dollars  a  share; 
300,000  shares. 

Is  your  company  paying  dividends?— A.  It  has  until  lately  paid  some. 
How  recently  has  it  paid  dividends? — A.  As  late  as  the  month  of  April. 
For  what  term? — A.  They  have  been  paying  dividends  for  about  2  years. 
Monthly,  quarterly,  or  annually? — ^A.  Monthly. 
_    Is  the  actual  capital  invested  by  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company 
equal  to  the  amount  for  which  it  is  capitalized?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  so. 

Q,  Don't  carry  any  watered  stock?— A.  No. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  state  the  amount  of  the 
April  dividend,  if  you  can  and  will  do  soV — A.  It  was  $21,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  did  it  amount  to  in  cents  on  the  share? — A.  Seven 
cents  a  share.  The  company  has  been  in  operation  for  about  13  years,  and  in 
that  period  the  total  amount^of  dividends  paid  has  amounted  to  a  little  over 
$600,000.    It  amounts  to  less  than  2  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  stock. 

Q.  Have  these  same  gentlemen  that  you  named  been  the  owners  of  the  mine 
from  the  start? — A.  Since  about  1890  they  have  controlled  it. 

Q.  What  interest  has  it  paid  to  the  owners  since  that  time? — A.  Just  about  the 
same  rate  of  dividends  that  had  been  paid  prior  to  that. 

Q.  Two  per  cent  per  annum? — A.  The  capital  is  $3,000,000;  they  paid  a  little 
over  $600,000  for  the  13  years;  that  is  20  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  you  divide  that 
by  13  years  and  you  get  less  than  2  per  cent.  The  company  was  organized  about 
12  years  ago,  in  1887. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Has  any  considerable  amount  been  reinvested  in  im- 
provements or  new  purchases? — A.  A  good  deal  went  into  improvement.  The 
company  has  a  very  extensive  plant  and  it  has  always  been  its  policy  to  keep  that 
plant  up,  and  it  has  spent  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  the  mine  in  good  condition 
and  not  to  gouge  it,  but  to  run  it  in  a  legitimate  ana  business-like  way  with  due 
regard  for  the  fife  of  the  property.  The  mine  is  a  large  one,  and  having  large  ore 
bodies  and  long  life  before  it,  it  is  necessary  to  plan  everything  with  that  in  view. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  amount  of  the  earnings  has  been  invested  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  mine? — A.  Yes;  I  should  say  it  would  amount  to  $50,000  a  year. 

Q.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  then? — A.  Yes;  it  would  be  more 
than  that;  it  would  be  about  $600,000. 

Q.  So  that  it  has  really  earned  about  $1,300,000  in  13  years? — ^A.  Adding  that; 
yes;  but  of  course  that  could  hardly  be  called  net  earnings,  because  this  goes  to 
the  necessary  improvement. 

Q.  No  part  of  that  was  expended  in  prospecting  or  developing  any  other  prop- 
erty?—A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  With  respect  to  the  comparative  earnings  of  capital 
invested  in  mining,  go  back  as  far  as  you  think  you  can  go — 5, 10,  or  15  years — and 
make  a  coin  pari  son  of  the  mining  business  with  the  present  time;  the  develop- 
ment in  mines  and  the  mining  business  generally;  either  by  your  own  comi)any, 
or  in  a  general  way. — A.  I  think  that  during  the  past  6  or  7  years  this  company 
has  invested  $500,000  or  $600,000  in  the  development  of  mines  and  the  purchase  of 
other  mining  claims  in  addition  to  those  they  already  owned.  They  spent  in 
exploration  from  $30,0(X)  to  $50,000 — say  $40,000 — ^per  year  in  dead  work  exploring 
for  new  ore  bodies. 

Q.  That  has  been  done,  has  it,  during  the  number  of  years  you  have  been 
engaged  with  the  comi)any? — ^A.  Yes.  I  speak  of  the  past  6  or  7  years;  that  is  the 
time  I  have  been  connected  with  it. 

Q.  Taking  that  into  account,  how  do  the  net  earnings  to-day  compare  with  the 
net  earnings  of  the  same  company  6  or  7  years  ago? — A.  I  think  the  net  earnings 
to-day  are  somewhat  larger  than  they  were  at  that  time.  The  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  treating  the  ore — the  smelting — has  increased  the  value  of  the  product.  The 
cost  of  improvements — that  is,  the  investment  of  part  of  its  capital  in  improve- 
ment, such  as  improved  power  plant,  etc. — has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  work 
the  ore  cheaper,  and  has  increased  their  net  results  a  little  in  that  line. 

Q.  How  do  the  net  earnings  compare  with  the  earnings  in  other  investments, 
such  as  banking,  real  estate,  manufacturing,  etc.?— A.  I  don't  think  in  this  par- 
ticular case  they  can  be  compared  at  all.  I  suppose  the  ordinary  commercial 
business  will  yield  5  per  cent  or  more  on  the  capital  invested.  Our  mining  busi- 
ness has  not  yielded  so  much  in  this  particular  case. 

Q.  Is  your  company,  as  regards  its  earnings,  an  exception  to  the  rule,  or  is  it  a 
fair  average? — A.  Well,  perhaps  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  explain  the  situation 
here  with  regard  to  some  of  the  mines.  The  mines  at  Wardner  carry  very  little 
silver.  Some  of  those  at  Mullan  carry  a  little  silver.  Lots  of  those  on  Canyon 
Creek  carry  much  more  silver.  For  instance,  with  us  the  concentrates  which  run 
about  60  per  cent  lead  cany  about  24  or  25  ounces  of  silver.  The  Standard  mine 
and  the  Frisco  mine  will  carry  from  40  to  60  ounces  of  silver.  The  Standard  mine 
really  carries  more  ounces  of  silver  than  units  of  lead.  With  the  Standard  mine, 
60  per  cent  of  lead  will  carry  about  65  ounces  of  silver.  At  the  Frisco,  60  "per  cent 
lead  will  carry  about  50  ounces  of  silver.  Then,  again,  the  vein  formation  is  dif- 
ferent at  Wardner  from  what  it  is  here.  The  Bunker  Hill  vein  is  a  very  large  vein 
and  lies  very  flat,  and  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  ore  with  us  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  a 
ton  of  ore  extracted  from  the  mines  on  Canyon  Creek,  where  there  are  smaller 
veins,  which  are  more  compact  and  more  nearly  vertical  and  easier  to  handle. 

On  Canyon  CJreek  they  send  practically  everything  they  break  to  the  mill;  with 
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11B  we  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  sorting  after  the  ground  is  broken.  We  sort 
about  one-third  of  the  ground  broken  as  waste  and  leave  it  in  the  stopes.  Then, 
becanse  of  the  thickness  of  our  vein  and  its  great  size,  we  have  to  do  some  very 
heavy  timbering  and  filling.  We  freonently  have  to  bring  waste  in  from  other 
parts  of  the  mine  for  use  in  filling  in  the  ground  where  it  is  needed.  And  while 
we  have  so  much  ore  in  the  first  place  it  is  rather  less  valuable  than  it  is  from  a 
number  of  mines  up  here,  because  it  costs  us  so  much  to  get  it.  We  have  perhaps 
larger  ore  bodies  than  some  other  mines  in  the  Coeur  d'Aleues,  but  the  financial 
result  depends  upon  what  it  costs  per  ton  to  get  it;  and  I  think,  as  I  say,  that  it 
exceeds  the  cost  at  those  mines  on  Canyon  Creek.  The  Morning  mine  has  also  a 
low-grade  ore.  Then,  as  to  lower-grade  ores,  they  can  do  better  than  we  can 
because  their  cost  is  not  so  great.  They  handle  just  about  the  same  tonnage  that 
we  do. 

Q.  It  is  to  be  taken  from  ^our  testimony  that  the  value  of  your  ore  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  comx)eting  mines,  surroundmg  mines;  your  ore  is  less  valuable 
per  ton? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  your  vein  is  somewhat  thicker  and  larger  in  size? — A.  It  is  large,  but 
the  ore  occurs  in  separate  bodies.  We  may  have  an  ore  body  and  then  perhaps 
drift  400  or  500  feet  before  we  get  another;  that  is,  you  understand,  the  ore  is  not 
continuous  throughout  the  length  of  the  vein;  it  occurs  in  what  are  called  chutes. 

Q.  Is  the  producing  capacity  of  the  miner  any  greater  in  your  mine  than  it  is 
in  the  neighooring  mines? — ^A.  I  imagine  it  is  just  about  the  same. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Does  your  mine  run  as  high  or  higher  in  lead? — ^A.  I 
think  it  runs  rather  lower.  Tnese  things  vary  from  time  to  time.  We  might 
have  a  certain  sx>ot  that  will  yield  very  good  ore,  and  if  it  forms  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  ore  l>Bing  treated  that  will  run  the  mill  returns  up.  When  we  get 
through  that  spot  perhaps  the  next  one  will  be  very  low,  and  this  forms  the  out- 
put for  the  time  being,  and  then  the  mill  returns  will  be  lower.  At  times  the 
ore  will  run  what  we  call  6  to  1 — that  is,  6  tons  of  ore  to  1  ton  of  concentrates — ^at 
another  time  it  takes  8  or  10  tons  of  ore  to  make  a  ton  of  concentrates,  which  will 
have  the  same  value  as  that  which  takes  6.  That  means  that  the  cost  of  a  ton 
of  concentrates  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  10. 

Q.'  That  would  average  about  6  to  1? — A.  No;  the  average  is  about  8  to  1. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  has  been  the  effect  of  restrictive  or  other  indus- 
trial legislation  on  the  capital  invested  in  mining;  or  have  you  any  such  legisla- 
tion?— ^A.  No.  Such  legislation  has  been  broached  and  a  proposition  has  been 
introduced  in  the  legislature  here,  but  never  passed,  to  tax  the  output  of  mines. 
That,  while  it  was  under  consideration,  had  a  tendency  to  discourage  investment 
in  mines;  but,  as  I  say,  it  never  became  a  law.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  leg- 
islation which  adversely  affects  the  mining  industry. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  employed  by  your  company  in  all  departments  in  and 
around  its  mines? — A.  In  and  around  tne  mine  ana  mill,  about  450  men. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  in  the  organization  of  your  company  the  mill  and  mine 
are  both  capitalized  at  $3,000,000? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  the  entire  capitalization  of  the 
company. 

Q.  As  to  taxation — character  and  extent? — ^A.  The  taxation  in  this  county  last 
year  was  5  per  cent,  and  the  year  before  5^. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantije.)  That  is  all  the  taxation,  State  and  county?— A.  Yes. 

~    Fifty-five  mills?— A.  Yes. 

It  is  excessive,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  we  all  think  so. 

(By  Representative  Bell.)  How  is  the  assessment? — A.  The  assessments  are 
supposed  to  be  about  two-thirds  of  the  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  was  your  property  assessed  at  that  was  cap- 
italized at  $3,000,000? — A.  They  don't  assess  the  mines;  they  only  assess  the 
improvements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Do  they  assess  the  net  profits? — A.  No;  not  in  this  State. 

Q.  Only  on  improvements  and  the  patented  ground? — A.  Yes;  the  patented 
ground  is  assessed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  amount  of  property  did  you  pay  taxes  on  last 
year? — A .  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.   That  is  what  it  was  assessed  at. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestigns  to  offer  for  the  modification  of  tax  methods.  State 
or  local? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  I  have  anything  to  offer  in  that  line. 

Q.  Discrimination  in  freight  rates,  effects  of  upon  capital  and  labor,  in  locali- 
ties?— ^A.  I  don't  think  any  such  discrimination  exists  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
If  it  does,  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  The  rates  are  published  ana  all  parties  get  the 
same  rates  for  shipping  the  same  class  of  commodities. 

Q.  Any  rebates? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  The  closing  of  mines  in  localities,  natural  and  artificial  causes? — A.  In  this 
district  the  mines  seek  to  have  continuon*i  o]>«ri*ion.     The  organization  of  a  large 
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mining  force  is  rather  an  exx)ensive  matter,  and  for  that  reason  the  large  compa- 
nies have  frequently  continued  to  operate  their  properties  even  at  a  loss  rather 
than  suffer  what  we  would  consider  a  ^eater  loss  by  disorganization  of  the  crew, 
in  the  hope,  of  course,  that  the  conditions  would  improve,  and  that  they  would 
thus  keep  the  crew  together  and  then  make  some  profit.  I  know  in  1896,  when 
prices  were  exceedingly  low,  our  company  ran  along  for  a  i)eriod  of  4  or  5 
months,  losing  money  every  month;  but  it  was  considered  better  business  to  do 
that  than  to  let  the  crew  ^o.  Other  causes  of  course  affect  the  operation  of  the 
mine,  as  where  the  ore  bodies  give'  out,  or  failure  on  the  part  of  th&  management 
to  keep  development  work  so  far  ahead  that  a  steady  run  can  be  secured.  It  has 
always  been  our  policy  to  keep  the  development  so  far  ahead,  and  we  always  have 
enough  in  sight  to  run  us  2  years. 

Q,  Have  you  had  any  of  your  mines  closed  at  any  time  from  any  artificial 
cause? — A.  Not  entirely  closed.  We  are  running  with  a  reduced  force  at  the 
present  time,  from  what  I  suppose  would  be  called  an  artificial  cause — that  is, 
the  destruction  of  our  mill.  It  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  do  our  concentrat- 
ing here.  We  have  continued  to  operate  our  mine  and  ship  our  first-class  ore. 
We  are  now  working  about  125  men. 

Q.  Your  mill  has  been  destroyed,  has  it? — ^A.  Our  mill  was  destroyed  on  the 
29th  of  April.      • 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  By  a  mob  of  armed  and  masked  men,  most  of  whom  came 
from  MuUan,  Burke,  and  Gem,  joined  by  some  at  Wardner. 

Q.  Relate  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  your  mill?— A.  I  will  begin  with  a 
statement  of  the  situation  in  1894,  because  that  has  some  bearing  on  the  matter. 
At  that  time  the  Bunker  Hill  company  employed  not  so  many  men  as  now,  per- 
haps about  850  men,  and  it  employed  union  and  nonunion  men  without  discrimi- 
nation of  any  kind,  and  paid  wages  at  that  time  of  |8  pet  day  for  laborers  and 
$3.50  for  miners.  In  November,  1894,  the  miners*  union  of  Wardner  made  a 
demand  upon  the  company  that  wages  be  raised  to  |3.50  all  around  for  the  un- 
skilled labor  of  mucker  or  carmen;  that  the  mucker  and  carmen  should  receive 
as  much  as  skilled  labor,  as  much  as  the  miner  or  the  man  who  ran  the  diill  and 
machinery,  and  that  the  company  should  discharge  all  nonunion  men.  The  com- 
pany refused  to  accede  to  these  demands  and  the  mine  was  shut  down.  It 
remained  shut  down  until  June,  1895.  At  that  time,  by  reason  of  the  request  of 
200  people  or  more,  residents  of  Wardner  and  Kellogg,  where  the  property  of  the 
company  is  situated,  wherein  they  i)etitioned  the  company  to  start  up  the  mine 
again,  the  matter  of  opening  the  mine  was  considered. 

But  at  that  time  the  market  conditions  were  very  unfavorable,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  mine  was  already  shut  down  and  the  crew  disorganized,  and  as  it  would  be 
very  expensive  to  get  a  crew  together  again,  the  company  declined  to  start  up. 
But  upon  further  urging  the  company  agreed  to  start  up,  with  the  understanding 
that  it  should  pay  $2.50  for  laborers  and  $3  for  miners.  It  did  start  up  on  that 
basis,  with  the  further  understanding,  however,  that  whenever  the  price  of  lead 
and  silver  should  be  such  that  100  pounds  of  lead  and  2i  ounces  of  silver  would 
together  have  a  market  value  of  $6  the  old  rate  of  wages  would  be  restored.  That 
proposition  was  accepted  by  all  parties,  and  the  mine  went  into  operation.  It 
took  some  2  or  3  months  to  get  a  crew  together.  The  miners'  union  fought  it 
very  much,  and  at  Missoula,  Mont. ,  and  Tekoa,  and  all  other  lines  of  approach 
to  this  place,  they  warned  men  not  to  come  in.  But  in  the  course  of  2  or  3 
months  we  got  a  full  crew  and  continued  to  operate  the  mine  to  its  fullest  extent 
until  April  last.  Because  of  the  position  of  the  miners'  union,  and  because  of  the 
demand  that  had  been  previously  made  that  all  nonunion  men  should  be  dis- 
charged, the  company  was  forced  to  take  a  stand  on  one  side  or  the  other,  either 
that  it  must  employ  all  union  men  or  all  nonunion  men,  as  the  two  classes  could 
not  and  would  not  mix. 

The  company  elected  to  stay  by  the  nonunion  men.  They  were  the  majority  of 
men  in  its  employ  at  the  time  of  the  strike  in  1894,  at  the  time  the  demand  was 
made  by  the  union  men,  and  a  ^reat  many  of  them  were  old,  faithful  employees 
and  good  men,  who  had  been  with  the  company  a  number  of  years;  and  the  com- 
pany would  not  turn  them  loose,  because  they  had  stood  by  it.  It  has  continued 
to  operate  as  a  nonunion  mine  ever  since.  If  union  men  got  in  the  mine,  as 
they  did,  and  didn't  agitate  and  didn't  make  that  fact  oficensive  in  any  way, 
it  was  ignored;  but  when  they  were  agitating  or  trying  to  get  other  men  in 
the  mine  to  join  the  union,  if  they  were  discovered  they  were  discharged.  In 
April  of  this  year,  on  the  19th  of  April,  I  think  it  was,  notices  were  posted  around 
Wardner  calling  upon  the  nonunion  men  working  in  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sulli- 
van Company  s  mines,  to  join  the  miners'  union  at  once.  The  notices  were  signed 
by  M.  J.  Flyiin,  committeeman  of  the  Wardner  union.  There  appeared  at  that 
time  to  l>e  rather  more  a:.',itati'^n  •!;  'i'l-^  on  than  had  l>een  going  on  for  a  number 
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of  years,  and  we  discharged  close  to  20  men  during  that  month  for  participation 
in  the  agitation.  On  the  23d  day  of  April  a  number  of  men  came  into  the  com- 
pany's office,  near  the  concentrator,  at  Rellogg,  and  said  they  came  in  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Bunker  Hill  employees  and  the  miners'  union .  I  told  them  that  I  could 
not  talk  to  them  as  a  committee  of  the  miners'  union ,  but  that  if  they  were  represent- 
ing our  employees  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  anything  they  had  to  say.  They 
said,  "  We  arehere  to  demand  an  increase  of  wages."  I  asked  them  what  increase, 
and  they  said  they  wanted  $3.50  a  day  all  around.  I  asked  them  if  there  was  any 
other  demand,  and  they  said  they  wanted  the  recognition  of  the  miners'  union. 

Q.  These  were  your  own  employees,  were  they? — A.  About  5, 1  think,  in  about 
20.    I  recognized  about  5  of  them.    The  majority  were  strangers  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  The  rest  were  not  your  employees? — ^A.  No,  not  our 
employees.  That  was  on  Sunday,  and  I  said  it  was  a  matter  that  I  should  have 
to  submit  to  the  officers  of  the  company,  but  that  I  would  do  so  by  wire  and  let 
them  know  as  soon  as  I  heard.  I  pointed  out  that  because  it  was  Sunday  I  could 
not  reach  them  until  the  following  day.  They  then  withdrew  and  that  same 
evening,  without  waiting  for  any  answer,  the  members  of  the  miners'  union  at 
Wardner  went  up  to  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  in  a  body.  From  100  to  150  men  went 
up  there  at  the  time  the  night  shift  was  going  on  and  the  day  shift  coming  off, 
with  the  design  of  course  to  catch  all  of  them  they  could.  The  president  or  the 
Wardner  Miners'  Union,  Edward  Boyles,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  said  that 
they  had  declared  a  strike  against  the  Bunker  Hill.  He  called  upon  them  to  come 
down  that  night  and  join  tne  union,  and  that  whatever  had  been  held  against 
them  in  the  past  would  be  forgiven,  and  they  would  be  taken  into  the  fold.  None 
of  them  went  at  that  time. 

At  that  time  we  raised  the  wages  to  the  old  scale,  that  is,  $3  for  laborers  and 
$3.50  for  miners,  and  the  majority  of  our  employees  were  perfectly  satisfied — 
and  never  had  made  any  complaint  anyhow;  in  fact  there  were  only  a  few  of  them 
who  had  joined  in  the  demand  of  the  miners'  union.  On  Tuesday,  the  25th  of 
April,  and  about  the  same  hoiir,  when  the  shifts  were  changing,  the  members 
of  the  union  went  up  to  the  mine  again,  but  this  time  in  somewhat  larger  numbers. 
I  think  200  of  them  went  up  there  that  time,  and  they  again  called  upon  the 
employees  of  the  company  to  come  down  and  join  the  union,  and  told  them  that 
it  was  the  last  chance  they  would  give  them;  that  if  they  didn't  come  down  and 
join  the  union  they  would  have  another  story  for  them  to-morrow.  There  was 
some  intimidation  at  that  time— individual  cases;  no  threats  in  a  body;  and  per- 
haps 6  or  7  men  went  with  them  at  that  time  and  joined  the  union,  but  the  major- 
ity didn't  go.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  as  our  employees  were  on  their  way 
to  work  at  7  in  the  morning,  they  were  stopped  by  an  armed  inob  of  about 
150  men  at  a  point  on  the  road  leading  to  the  mine,  and  warned  back;  told  that 
they  could  not  go  to  work. 

Edward  Boyles,  president  of  the  union,  was  again  the  spokesman  of  the  crowd, 
and  when  our  foreman  came  along  on  his  way  to  work  Boyles  said  to  him.  **  Mr. 
Roundy,  we  have  given  these  men  4  minutes  in  which  to  go  back;"  and  one  man 
in  the  crowd  said,  *'And  2  minutes  of  that  time  is  up; "  and  another  one,  drawing 
a  revolver,  said,  **  The  man  who  is  on  this  ground  when  that  time  is  up  will  die." 
.Our  men,  of  course,  turned  back.  The  moo  then  chased  some  of  them  down  the 
street.  They  entered  a  boarding  house  where  some  of  our  men  had  gone,  where 
they  lived,  and  fired  some  shots  m  the  house — fired  through  the  doors,  and  threat- 
ened to  run  them  down  the  hill.  I  should  say  also  that  the  Last  Chance  mine  had 
been  closed.  That  is  a  mine  on  the  same  vein  we  are  on,  and  adjoins  us,  and 
works  on  practically  the  same  basis,  except  it  has  always  had  a  union  crew  and 
paid  the  same  wages  we  paid  and  raised  the  scale  when  we  raised  ours.  I  think 
on  the  27th,  which  was  Thursday,  the  strike  was  declared  off  at  the  Last  Chance 
and  the  crew  went  back  to  work.  It  was  the  night  shift  on  Thursday  that  went 
back,  and  everything  then,  on  the  face  of  it,  was  quiet,  but  we  were  constantly 
receiving  warnings  that  the  union  was  going  to  do  us  up,  or  blow  us  up  and  run 
us  out,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  we  were  warned  specifically  that  on  certain 
nights  the  mill  was  going  to  be  blown  up,  but  it  was  not  blown  up  at  either  of 
these  times. 

Passing  over  Friday,  on  which  nothing  particular  occurred,  we  come  to  Satur- 
day, the  29th;  but  before  taking  up  the  events  of  the  29th,  I  want  to  go  back  to  the 
26th;  there  is  something  that  1  omitted.  In  addition  to  their  turning  back  our 
men  on  their  way  to  work,  part  of  the  union  crowd  captured  our  tramway.  We 
have  a  tramway  leading  from  the  mine  to  the  mill,  and  part  of  the  crowd  captured 
that  at  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  tied  it  up  so  that  we  could  not  operate 
it.    About  20  of  them,  ai-med,  captured  it  and  remained  in  possession  of  it  all 
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through  the  day  and  until  evening.  We  were  unable  to  tell  during  that  day 
whether  it  was  damaged  or  not.  We  supposed  that  it  was  damaged  and  that  it 
was  wrecked  so  that  we  could  not  use  it.  Iifound  on  the  following  day,  however, 
that  it  was  uninjured;  they  had  simply  tied  it  so  that  it  could  not  move. 

Now,  to  come  forward  again  to  Saturday,  the  29th;  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing, between  8  and  9  o'clock,  we  received  advice  from  a  friend  that  all  the  mines 
on  Canyon  Creek  were  closed  and  that  the  men  were  going  in  a  body  to  Wardner 
to  make  our  employees  quit.  There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  protestation  on  the 
part  of  the  oflScers  of  the  union  during  the  week  that  no  further  violence  would 
be  done  and  that  they  would  rely  upon  moral  suasion,  etc.;  so  when  I  received 
this  advice  I  thought  it  was  simply  a  big  demonstration  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing our  men  by  force  of  numbers,  and  not  by  force  of  arms;  and  I  gave  in- 
structions to  our  superintendent  to  keep  the  men  at  work  and  let  this  crowd  that 
was  coming  down  interview  them  at  the  noon  hour,  if  they  wanted  to. 

But  very  shortly  after  that  I  received  further  advice  to  the  effect  that  the  mob 
was  armed  and  was  masked,  and  that  it  had  broken  open  a  powder  magazine  and 
stolen  a  large  quatitity  of  powder.  I  then,  of  course,  realized  that  moral  suasion 
was  not  the  object  of  the  trip,  and  I  informed  our  superintendent  by  telephone  to 

fet  the  men  out  of  the  mine,  and  lejt  them  make  for  tneir  own  safety.  At  the  mill 
did  the  same  with  the  foremam  there;  told  him  to  shut  the  mill  down;  and  I  then 
struck  out  to  look  after  my  own  safety.  Of  course,  I  had  been  representing  the 
company  and  had  been  an  object  of  dislike  to  these  organizations,  and  my  de- 
struction was  as  much  demanded  as  that  of  the  property.  With  the  company's 
property — all  of  my  household  effects — all  of  my  x)ersohal  property  was  destroyed. 

Now,  as  to  what  transpired  after  I  left  there,  of  course,  I  can  not  tell  from  my 
own  observation,  but  as  it  is  a  matter  of  record  I  suppose  I  can  tell  it.  The  miU 
was  destroyed  by  dynamite.  The  office  and  bam  and  some  other  buildings  were 
destroyed.  Most  of  our  buildings  wexe  painted  red,  and  the  grder  went  forth 
to  destroy  everything  that  was  red.  It  happened  that  we  had  one  building  which 
was  not  painted  red,  and  that  was  the  only  building  of  ours  that  was  not  de- 
stroyed. 

The  mob  captured  a  number  of  our  employees  in  the  vicinity  of  Kellogg.  One 
of  them  was  our  stenographer  and  one  was  an  assayer,  and  one  was  a  man  who 
worked  in  the  mill.  That  was  James  Gteyne.  These  mfen  they  held  prisoners 
for  a  considerable  time.  They  were  abused  and  vilely  cursed,  and  then  told  to 
run,  and  while  they  were  running  about  50  shots  were  fired  at  them.  One  shot 
struck  the  stenographer.  His  name  is  Rogers.  The  shot  struck  him  on  the  lip 
and  made  a  very  slight  flesh  wound.  Another  shot  struck  James  Cheyne  in  the 
hip,  penetrated  his  intestines,  and  resulted  in  his  death  3  days  later.  There 
was  another  man  killed  on  that  day.  His  name  was  John  Smith.  He  was  one 
of  the  union  men,  and  his  death  was  either  accidental  or  designed,  because  he  was 
a  traitor.  After  he  was  shot  and  his  body  was  being  carried  to  the  train  many 
people  inquired  who  he  was,  and  the  reply  was  that  he  was  a  traitor.  The  wound 
from  which  he  died  was  in  his  back  ana  circumstances  all  tend  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  shot  by  his  own  men  because  he  was  stmposed  to  be  a  traitor.  After  they 
had  destroyed,  the  mill  a  part  of  the jnob  headed  for  Wardner  and  one  of  them, 
who  seemed  to  be  a  leader  of  that  particular  contingent,  said,  '*  Let's  go  and 
clean  out  Wardner; "  and  about  80  of  them  started  apparently  with  that  inten- 
tion. Just  then  the  engine  whistled  and  they  changed  their  plans,  and  this  same 
leader  said,  "All  aboard,"  and  they  went  down,  and  the  train  had  already  pulled 
out,  but  it  backed  down  and  picked  them  up  and  took  them  away.  After  the  ofl&ce 
building  was  blown  up,  and  after  the  explosion,  our  papers  and  other  valuables 
were  left  around,  and  they  were  looted  from  the  wreck. 

Now,  practically  nothing  further  transpired  until  the  following  Wednesday, 
May  3,  when  martial  law  was  declared  by  the  governor  of  this  State  and  United 
States  troops  came  into  this  district.  The  Bunker  Hill  Company  at  once  began 
to  clear  away  the  wreckage  preparatory  to  rebuilding.  It  has  had  a  large  force 
of  men  employed  in  rebuilding,  and  will  shortly  have  a  new  mill  in  operation. 
The  other  parts  of  the  plant  which  were  destroyed,  the  power  house  and  office, 
have  not  been  rebuilt  yet.    I  think  that  covers  the  whole  ground  generally. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.^  How  many  men,  according  to  your  knowledge  and 
belief,  took  part  in  this  work  of  destruction? — ^A.  It  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
1,200  to  1,400. 

Q.  Took  part  in  it? — ^A.  Yes.  In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  submit  to  the 
commission  a  copy  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune.  It  is  headed  *'  Official  paper  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners."  Its  editor  is  James  R.  Sovereign.  It  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  local  unions  as  well.  The  account  in  this  paper  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Bunker  Hill  property  is  headed  as  follows:  **  Bunker  Hill  destroyed. 
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• 

One  thousand  determined  men  wreak  vengeance  on  the  scab  mine.  Work  of 
destruction  complete.  Two  men  killed  and  one  wounded.  Soldiers  on  the  ^ound. 
Wholesale  arresSs  to  be  made.  Martial  law  threatened  for  the  entire  district." 
There  are  parts  of  it  in  the  nature  of  an  official  utterance  by  the  x)eople  who  took 
part  in  it.  He  works  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company  all  through,  and  it  is  a  case 
of  persistent  and  malicious  misrepresentation. 

Jl  also  have  here  something  that  I  should  like  to  leave  with  the  commission.  It 
is  entitled  **  A  report  on  the  labor  unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  country,  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  crimes  committed  by  members  of  those  organizations." 

Q.  By  whom  is  it  prepared? — A.  By  a  newspaper  man,  and  while  not  official  in 
any  sense,  it  is  a  compilation  of  newspaper  articles  that  have  been  published  in 
this  county  for  the  last  7  or  8  years.    It  is  simply  a  scissors  collection  of  clippings. 

Q.  You  have  taken  no  part  in  the  preparation  of  it? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Is  it  authentic,  so  far  as  you  know?— A.  So  far  as  my 
own  knowledge  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  correct.  It  was  handed  me  this  morn- 
ing by  another  newspaper  man.    I  have  read  it  before. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  signed  by  anyone? — A.  No.    * 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Do  you  put  it  in  as  a  correct  statement  of  existing  con- 
ditions?— A.  Simply  what  it  purports  to  be  by  its  heading.  It  is  to  show  the 
criminal  nature  of  these  organizations.  *     ^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  If  that  paper  is  not  signed  by  anyone,  and  not  pre- 
pared b}r  yourself,  and  not  signed  by  yourself,  it  is  not  of  much  value  to  the 
commission.  If  you  wish'  to  father  the  paper  and  read  it  before  this  commission, 
and  give  the  commission  the  privilege  of  cross-examination  as  to  its  contents, 
then  you  may  present  it  as  evidence,  but  without  that  I  don't  see  how  you  can. — 
A.  I  presume  there  is  no  individual  in  this  county  who  could  testify  to  all  of  the 
things  mentioned  in  this  report,  because  they  extend  over  a  number  of  years,  and 
no  one  here  is  familiar  with  all  of  them^^  I  know  that  it  is  prepared  from  clip- 
pings from  newspapers  published  in  the' district.  It  is  not  omcial;  it  was  not 
prepared  for  any  official  purpose,  but  it  is  authentic;  just  as  authentic  as  any 
current  report  would  be. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  it  was  prepared  by  men  who  harbor  no  preju- 
dice for  or  against  the  miners'  unions,  nor  against  the  operators,  nor  in  their 
favor?  Was  it  prepared  by  men  whose  love  for  fair  dealing  prompted  them  to 
prepare  it?— A.  It  was  prepared  by  a  i5an  who  is  one  of  the  fairest  men  in  this 
world,  and  a  man  who,  in  his  capacity  as  a  newspaper  man,  had  written  some  of 
the  notes  years  ago  that  are  now  in  this  report. 

I  will  read  some  extracts  from  this  pamphlet,  among  which  are  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  Miner,  a  newspaper  which  was  formerly  published 
in  this  city,  but  which  does  not  now  exist.     [Reading:] 

Miner,  April  28,  1894:  *'  Last  Tuesday  (April  24)  the  managers  of  the  Gem  and 
Frisco  mines  were  waited  upon  by  a  delegation  purporting  to  act  by  authority  of 
the  Qem.  Miners'  Union,  and  submitted  a  list  of  23  names  of  men  employed  in 
those  mines,  and  requested  that  they  be  discharged.  The  reasons  given  for  mak- 
ing this  request  were  that  the  men  in  question  form  a  disturbing  element  in  the 
community,  and  had  carried  guns  against  the  union  during  the  trouble  2  years 
ago.  We  have  been  infonned— correctljr,  we  believe — that  tliis  committee  came 
without  authority,  and  that  the  proposition  to  make  the  request  had  been  dis- 
cussed and  voted  down  by  Gem  Union.  We  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
miners'  union  would  prefer  to  see  the  mines  in  operation  at  the  present  time  than  to 
see  them  close  down  rather  than  accede  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  miners'  union. 
The  vote  of  Gem  Union  on  this  proposition  would  indicate  that  the  intelligent, 
conservative,  and  industrious  element  recognize  the  fact  that, their  chances  to 
gain  and  maintain  what  they  consider  their  just  rights  are  better  when  the  min- 
ing industry  is  in  a  prosi)erous  condition  and  a  feeling  of  confidence  prevails. 
Employers  of  labor  are  not  disposed  to  make  concessions  when  they  are  losing 
money. 

"Alter  the  union  had  stamped  its  seal  of  disapproval  upon  the  i^roposed  action, 
it  seems  that  the  minority,  who  favored  the  scheme,  got  together  and  selected  a 
committee,  with  Paddy  Burke  as  chief  spokesman,  to  wait  on  the  mine  managers 
as  above  stated." 

Miner,  June  30, 1894:  "  Much  indignation  was  felt  and  expressed  the  first  of  the 
week  when  it  was  learned  that  a  committee  from  the  miners'  union  had  notified 
15  or  mt)re  employees  of  the  Gem  mine  to  leave  the  country,  also  a  number  in  the 
Frisco.  We  are  pleased  to  state  that  most  of  those  so  ordered  have  no  intention 
of  obeying  the  command,  but  proi)ose  to  stand  uixm  their  rights  as  American 
citizens." 
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Miner,  July  7, 1804:  "  On  Tuesday,  July  3,  between  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, about  40  masked  men  came  into  Gem  from  the  direction  of  Burke.  Their 
masks  were  rudely  made  of  burlap,  pocket  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  and  it  is  said  that 
some  of  them  simply  had  their  faces  olacked.  Their  coats  were  turned  inside  out 
and  they  were  otherwise  disguised  by  changing  their  apparel.  Each  one  carried  a 
rifle  or  a  shotgun.  They  marched  right  down  the  railroad  track  and  crossed  over 
to  the  Gem  mill,  in  plain  view  of  all  who  were  out  on  the  street.  Some  of  them 
entered  the  mill;  subsequently  all  or  a  portion  of  them  went  up  toward  the  mid- 
dle tunnel.  As  they  approached,  each  man  assumed  an  attitude  of  preparation, 
carrying  liis  weapon  ready  for  instant  service.  John  Kneebone  was  at  work  in 
the  blacksmith  shop,  and  so  stealthy  had  been  their  movements^ that  they  were 
close  upon  him  before  he  observed  them.  The  instant  that  he  saw  them,  knowing 
that  they  had  been  threatening  him  for  some  weeks,  he  sprang  through  the  open 
window  and  started  to  run.  He  did  not  get  50  feet  away  from  the  shop,  however, 
before  two  shots  were  fired  in  quick  succession  and  Jonn  Kneebone  rolled  down 
the  dump,  a  distance  of  30  feet,  stone  dead.  The  foremost  man  in  the  group,  and 
one  of  the  men  who  fired  at  him,  said,  *  Well,  we  have  got  one  of  them. '  They  then 
inquired  the  whereabouts  of  Doc  Rogers,  and  returned  to  the  lower  tunnel,  where 
Supt.  R.  K.  Neill,  Foreman  W.  M.  Cnimmer,  Frank  Higgins,  and  Charles  West 
were  t^en  captive  and  marched  up  the  railroad  track  by  their  masked  captors, 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys.  The  wires  had  l>een  cut  both  above  and 
below  Gem,  which  plainly  indicated  the  determination  of  the  men  who  had  under- 
taken the  outrage. 

"  An  hour  or  so  after  the  murder  was  committed  Manager  A.  B.  Campbell 
turned  over  the  horse  which  he  rode  up  to  Qem  to  Deputy  Sheriff  Kennedy,  and 
he,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Hanmiell  and  Porter,  started  in  the  direction  that 
Superintendent  Neill  and  the  other  men  had  been  driven.  They  pawssed  through 
Burke,  on  past  the  Poorman  power  house,  over  the  Thompsons  Falls  trail.  When 
about  5  miles  above  Burke,  J.  M.  Porter,  who  was  riding  several  hundred  feet 
ahead  of  the  others,  was  suddenly  stopped,  by  a  couple  of  masked  men,  and  ordered 
to  go  back.  He  did  not  comply  promptly  with  this  request,  and,  during  the  few  min- 
utes that  he  engaged  them  in  conversation,  the  deputies  rode  up,  when  the  fellows 
immediately  dodged  into  the  brush  and  ran  as  fast  as  their  legs  would  carry  them. 
Alto2fether  they  saw  5  of  them,  who  were  evidently  returning  to  the  settlements 
on  Canyon  Creek.  This  occurred  about  dusk.  Several  miles  farther  on  they  came 
across  Neill  and  the  others,  where  they  had  built  a  fire  and  gone  into  camp  for  the 
night.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  were  mutual  expressions  of  pleasure  at  the 
meeting  on  both  sides.  The  deputies  went  into  camp  with  them,  and  there  they 
all  remained  for  several  hours,  when  the  deputies  and  R.  K.  Neill  returned  and 
went  over  to  Murray,  while  Crummer  and  the  others  went  over  to  Thompsons 
Falls,  preferring  to  go  out  of  the  country  by  that  route." 

Miner,  July  7, 1894  (editorial):  **  Kneebone's  death  was  the  result  of  his  refusal 
to  obey  a,  mandate  given  him  some  weeks  ago  to  leave  the  country.  He  knew 
that  the  feeling  of  hatred  held  against  him  by  some  of  his  fellow-laborers,  for 
reasons  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  discuss,  was  deep  and  intense,  but  he 
preferred  to  remain  and  take  the  almost  ceilain  chance  of  death  rather  than  to 
sacrifice  the  right  to  earn  his  living  wherever  he  pleased." 

Miner,  July  14,  1894:  '*  Last  Saturday  morning,  July  7,  about  2  o'clock,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  electric-power  house  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine 
at  Wardner  by  some  party  or  parties  unknown.  The  bomb  or  other  explosive, 
which  was  meant  evidently  for  the  entire  destruction  of  the  property,  fell  short  of 
its  mission  by  striking  some  obstruction  that  prevented  it  from  going  under  the 
building  or  so  close  to  it  as  to  destroy  it  absolutely.  The  building  was  badly 
shaken,  however.  Some  of  the  outer  boards  were  torn  off,  several  of  the  belts 
torn  to  pieces,  and  the  dynamo  moved  a  few  inches." 

The  Silver  Star,  published  at  Gem  by  H.  L.  Hughes,  afterwards  elected  to  the 
legislature  on  the  Populist  ticket,  and  for  a  time  the  editor  of  the  official  organ  of 
the  miners'  unions  and  the  Knip^hts  of  Labor,  says: 

* 'About  2  months  ago  the  miners'  union  requested  the  Gem  Company  to  dis- 
charge those  objectionable  scabs,  and  later  on  went  to  the  men  and  advised  them 
to  leave  the  camp,  as  their  presence  here  was  sure  to  end  disastrously  sooner  or 
later.  Hence  no  blame  for  this  outrage  can  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  union ,  as 
they  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  avert  it  by  adopting  other  and  more 
peaceable  means,  and  had  great  hopes  of  succeeding.  But  the  blame  is  due  to 
this  gang  of  their  overzealous  friends,  amon^  whom  no  doubt  the  greater  part 
may  have  belonged  to  the  union,  acting  of  their  own  individual  accord." 
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GRAND  JURY  REPORT. 

Hon.  Julius  Hollemank,  Judge  of  said  Court: 

We  are  especially  charged  by  your  honor  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  out- 
rage of  July  8  at  the  Gem  mine  on  Canyon  Creek,  an  incident  of  which  was  the 
brutal  murder  of  John  Kneebone.  The  occurrences  of  that  day  are  known  to 
everyone  in  the  country.  On  the  afternoon  of  July  3,  1894,  a  band  of  armed  and 
masked  men,  some  40  or  50  in  number,  suddenly  appeared  at  the  Gem  mine,  where 
the  workmen  were  quietly  pursuing  their  usual  avocations,  and  instructed  a  search 
for  certain  persons  working  in  the  mine,  whose  only  crime  was  that  they  were 
obnoxious  to  these  men  and  their  sympathizers.  Some  of  these  men  came  upon 
Kneebone  employed  at  his  work  at  the  blacksmith  shop  of  the  mine.  As  Knee- 
bone,  terrified  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  masked  men,  turned  and  fled  ^m 
the  shop,  2  of  the  masked  men  tired  at  him,  unarmed  and  helpless  as  he  was. 
Kneebone  was  slain  by  one  of  the  shots.  It  would  appear  that  the  commission  of 
this  foul  murder  must  have  disarranged  the  plans  of  the  masked  men,  for  they 
desisted  from  any  fui-ther  effort  to  find  all  the  men  of  whom  they  were  in  search, 
and  contented  themselves  with  taking  as  prisoners  the  superintendent  of  the  mine, 
the  foreman  of  the  mill,  and  2  of  the  workmen,  all  of  whom  they  conducted 
up  Canyon  Creek  to  the  Montana  line,  where  the  prisoners  were  turned  loose  with 
orders  not  to  return  to  the  country  under  penalty  of  death. 

The  procession  of  masked  men  with  their  prisoners  marched  past  and  in  view 
of  the  people  of  the  town  of  GJem,  whoso  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  unu- 
sual occurrences  at  the  mine.  The  deputy  sheriff  at  Gem  called  upon  the  citizens 
of  Gem  to  assist  him,  but  could  prevail  upon  none  of  them  to  do  so.  He  himself 
approached  the  mob  and  remonstrated  with  them,  but  was  warned  back  with 
leveled  rifles. 

The  masked  men  with  their  prisoners  proceeded  up  Canyon  Creek,  which  is 
thickly  settled  above  the  G^em  mine,  and  in  its  course  the  procession  passed  through 
the  main  street  of  the  town  of  Burke.  The  masked  men  must  have  been  resi- 
dents of  Canyon  Creek,  and  though  masked  in  various  ways,  they  were  seen  by 
hundreds  of  their  acquaintances,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  many  of  them 
were  known  to  the  residents  of  Gem  and  Burke  as  the  procession  passed  up  the 
creek.  And  yet,  though  the  grand  jury  has  been  in  session  for  over  ar  week,  and 
though  it  is  widely  known  throughout  the  country  that  we  are  sitting  mainly  for 
the  investigation  of  this  affair,  and  though  liberal  rewards  have  been  offered  by 
the  State  and  by  the  county  for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderers  of  Kneebone, 
not  a  resident  of  Canyon  Creek  has  come  forward  to  testify  to  the  identity  of 
these  men;  a-nd,  though  rumor  has  it  that  many  of  these  men  were  recogmzed 
by  their  prisoners,  the  exiled  men  have  departed  from  the  State  of  Idaho,  and 
evidently  are  afraid  to  return  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence  before  the 
grand  jury. 

We  have  summoned  before  us  such  persons  as  we  had  reason  to  believe  had  had 
some  opportunities  of  seeing  and  identifying 'these  men,  but  have  obtained  little 
or  no  testimony  that  would  justify  us  in  finding  an  indictment  against  anyone. 

We  therefore  with  regret  suspend  our  labors  on  that  subject,  deploring  the 
condition  of  our  country  and  the  spirit  of  our  citizens,  which  either  through 
a  reign  of  terror  existing  on  Canvon  Creek  or  sylnpathy  with  crimes  of  this 
character,  prevents  the  brining  or  these  murderers  to  justice;  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  coming  of  a  better  day  to  our  country, 
evidence  may  develop  which  may  justify  a  new  grand  jury  in  finding  indictments 
against  the  right  men. 

It  would  be  trifling  with  the  subject  not  to  recognize  in  our  report  that  the 
outrage  at  Gem  is  but  one  feature,  perhaps  the  ugliest  one,  of  the  unfortunate 
agitation  which  has  been  going  on  now  for  over  2  years  in  the  ranks  of  labor 
in  this  country,  embittering  the  hearts  of  men  and  paralyzing  the  industries  of 
our  country. 

We  do  not  mean  to  charge  the  outrage  to  the  concerted  action  of  any  labor 
union;  we  recognize  the  good  that  labor  unions  may  do  and  have  done  for  the 
working  people  of  the  country,  and  the  advisability  of  the  wage-earners  banding 
together  tor  mutual  protection  and  benefit — nay,  more,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
organizations  among  them  for  these  pui-poses.  Capital  is  powerful  in  and  by  itself; 
labor  is  powerful  for  its  own  good  (mly  when  the  sticks  are  united  and  bound 
together. 

There  are  many  good  men  among  the  labor  unions,  and  we  believe  that  there 
are  but  few  among  them  who  would  willingly  countenance  assassination  or  the 
driving  out  of  the  country  of  American  citizens  who  have  committed  no  crime 
against  the  laws  of  the  land.    But  it  is  the  pity  and  shame  of  too  many  labor 
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organizations  that  outrages  are  committed  in  their  names  by  a  few  men  belong- 
ing to  them,  while  either  a  false  sentiment  of  loyalty  or  the  fear  of  the  conse- 
qnences  of  revealing  the  authors  of  the  crimes  too  otten  prevents  the  punishment 
of  the  perpetrators  of  serious  crimes  committed  in  the  sacred  name  of  the  rights 
of  labor.  Unfortunately  this  would  seem  to  be  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this 
county  at  present  time. 

E.  H.  MOPPITT,  Foreman. 

On  October  8, 1894,  the  Morning  mine  was  started  up  on  a  cooperative  plan, 
D.  B.  Huntley  having  secured  a  lease  from  the  Morning  Mining  Company,  and  all 
the  men  being  interested  in  the  lease.  The  number  of  men  when  the  mine  started 
up  was  about  20,  which  was  increased  regularly  until  November  17.  The  report 
is  that  *'  there  were  105  men  working  in  tne  mine  in  addition  to  those  employed 
in  the  mill,  on  the  railroad,  and  on  outside  work."  On  that  day  Senator-elect 
Edward  Boyce  went  up  to  the  mine  and  as  chief  executive  of  the  Central  Miners' 
Union  of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  posted  the  following  notice  upon  the  door  of  the 
boarding  house: 

'*  November  17,  1894. 

"  All  underground  employees  of  the  Mominff  Mining  Company  is  requested  to 
'join  the  Mullan  Miners'  Union  at  Heney's  Hall,  16th  instant,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  or 
7.30  p.  m. 

**  This  request  is  final.  All  underground  men  is  requested  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity. 

"Edward  Boyce, 

''President  Central  Executive  Miners'  Union." 

% 

Some  20  or  25  of  the  men  complied  with  this  demand,  and  10  or  15  more  called 
for  their  time  and  left. 

On  November  22,  1894,  the  following  notice  was  posted  in  conspicuous  places 
about  Wardner: 

"*  All  members  of  the  Wardner  Miners'  Union  are  hereby  notified  to  attend  meet- 
ing this  evening  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  at  7.30  o'clock,  regardless  of  what  shift  you 
are  working  on,  as  a  matter  of  great  imx)ortance  will  be  brought  before  said 
meeting. 

"William  Murphy, -Secretory." 

This  meeting  was  very  well  atten4ed  and  resulted  in  a  rather  long  session.  It 
was  resolved  to  at  once  stop  all  work  at  the  mine  until  all  men  eligible  to  mem- 
bership were  compelled  to  join  the  union  and  the  remainder  driven  out.  In  order 
to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect  several  committees  were  appointed  to  act  next 
morning.  A  committee  of  about  a  dozen  men  were  stationed  on  the  road  leading 
up  to  the  mine  so  as  to  turn  back  anyone  who  might  be  going  to  the  mine  in  quest 
or  work.  Another  committee  went  up  to  the  mine  to  warn  the  men  to  quit  work, 
informing  them  that  if  they  did  not  join  the  union  before  10  o'clock  that  morn- 
ing they  would  be  driven  out.  A  tnird  committee  presented  itself  at  the  office 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  as  early  as  6.30  a.m.  They  were 
admitted,  and  the  spokesman  of  the  party,  who  was  president  of  the  Wardner 
Miners'  Union,  stated  that  they  had  issued  an  order  for  all  underground  men  to 
join  the  union,  and  that  they  wanted  all  the  men  discharged  who  refused  to  join 
the  organization.  Also,  they  wanted  all  men  discharged  who  were  not  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  union,  and  that  union  men  of  the  town  should  be  put  to  work. 

The  president  further  stated  that  they  wanted  the  men  to  join  before  10  o'clock 
that  morning,  and  that  they  would  not  adjourn  until  the  matter  was  settled. 

Another  member  of  the  committee  informed  Mr.  Bradley  that  the  union  must 
be  reco^ized;  that  he  must  hire  only  union  men,  and  that  he  could  not  run  the 
mine  without  union  men. 

Mr.  Bradley  asked  what  assurance  the  company  would  have  that  the  next 
demand  would  not  be  for  $3.50,  all  round,  per  day,  for  all  men  underground,  and 
was  told  that  it  would  have  none.  He  told  them  that  their  demand  could  not  be 
acceded  to.    The  union  then  immediately  ordered  a  strike. 

On  Sunday  evening.  May  10, 1890.  a  determined  and  well-planned  attempt  was 
made  to  destroy  the  Bunker  Hill  concentrator.  The  water  power  for  the  mill  is 
supplied  by  a  large  flume  8  feet  wide  by  6  feet  hiph.  Just  before  midnight  an 
explosion  of  dynamite  shook  every  building  within  the  radius  of  a  mile.  The 
explosive  had  been  placed  under  the  flume,  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  mill, 
blowing  out  a  section  16  feet  long.  The  machinery  at  the  mill  stopped  and  the 
electric  lights  went   out   instantly.      The  time   selected  was  when  the  mill 
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emplpyees  were  at  supper.  E^indling  saturated  with  coal  oil  had  been  arranged 
against  the  building  at  the  most  readily  accessible  place,  and  this  was  lighted  the 
instant  the  flume  was  blownup.  Fortunately,  one  or  two  of  the  employees  had 
not  gone  to  their  midnight  meal  as  usual,  and  they  noticed  the  flames.  An  alarm 
was  given,  and  a  bucket  brigade  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  tire  before  any 
{preat  damage  was  done.  As  this  act  was  in  line  with  the  continued  threats  and 
mtlmations  of  the  unions,  it  did  not  occasion  any  great  surprise  in  the  community. 

The  Witness.  Now,  the  matter  referred  to  in  the  Miner  article  of  July  7,  1894, 
which  I  have  read,  is  one  of  the  crimes  committed  in  this  district  and  charged  to 
the  miners*  union  during  the  period  which  I  liave  rasided  in  the  county,  and  I  am 
able  to  say  th^  the  statement  of  it  here  is  an  exact  statement.  I  was  not  on  the 
ground  and  don't  know  from  my  own  observation,  but  everybody  in  the  county 
knows  that  this  was  the  case  and  that  it  was  a  true  report. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  believe  that  to  be  true? — A.  Yes;  and  I  know  a 
reward  of  $7,300,  if  I  remember  the  figures,  was  offered  for  the  capture  or  con- 
viction of  the  murderers. 

Now,  in  the  editorial  commenting  upon  this  crime  in  the  Miner  of  July  7, 189^, 
just  read,  it  says  that  Kneebone's  death  was  the  result  of  his  refusal  to  obey  a 
mandate,  given  him  some  weeks  before,  to  leave  the  country. 

The  reason  for  the  notice  to  leave  the  country  in  this:  After  the  rioting  of  1898, 
in  which  property  was  destroyed  and  5  men  were  killed,  Kneebone  was  one  of 
the  witnesses  against  the  union  men  in  the  trials.  He  was  a  marked  man  from 
that  day,  and  was  frequently  warned  that  they  would  do  him  up,  and  this  time 
they  warned  him  specifically  to  leave  the  country,  but  he  decided  to  stay,  and  met 
his  death. 

The  item' from  the  Miner  of  July  14,  1894,  which  I  have  read,  relates  to  some- 
thing coming  under  my  own  observation;  that  I  know  to  be  a  fact. 

The  article  "^hich  appeared  in  the  Silver  Star,  which  I  have  read,  is  a  comment 
from  the  other  side.  The  Silver  Star  was  published  at  Gem  by  H.  L.  Hughes, 
afterwards  elected  to  the  le^slature. 

The  blowing  up  of  the  Fnsco  mill  on  the  11th  of  July,  1892,  on  which  occasion 
there  was  a  clash  between  union  and  nonunion  men,  resulting  in  the  killing  .of 
5  men,  has  been  celebrated  every  year  as  a  great  public  holiday  in  this  part  of 
the  county.  July  4  here  is  a  very  secondary  affair;  its  celebration  is  usually 
ignored,  and  all  the  jollification  and  holiday  making  is  deferred  until  July  11. 
There  are  some  accounts  in  this  report  of  it. 

I  have  also  read  the  report  of  the  |^and  jury  that  was  convened  to  inquire  into 
the  death  of  Kneebone,  and  that  is,  of  cour^,  an  official  document.  This  is 
merely  a  copy  here,  but  it  is  an  official  copy  from  the  record  of  the  district  court 
of  this  county.  It  shows  you  the  conditions  that  have  existed  in  this  county. 
The  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  on  that  occasion  is  one  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  this  town,  and  is  still  here. 

We  come  now  to  the  fall  of  1894,  when  the  strike  was  declared  by  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sullivan  men,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  naiTative  of  events. 

Q.  Now,  reverting  to  the  more  recent  trouble;  you  stated  that  there  were  about 
1,000  men  taking  part  in  it.  Were  these  men  masked  or  in  any  way  disguised? — 
A.  The  larger  part  of  them  were,  but  not  all  of  them,  as  I  understand.  I  don't 
know  from  my  own  observation. 

Q.  What  number  of  them,  according  to  your  observation,  or  rather  according 
to  your  judgment,  were  masked? — ^A.  1  have  no  judgment;  it  was  merely  hearsay. 
I  did  not  see  them.    I  have  understood  there  were  150  or  200  masked. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  those  who  were  unmasked  participated  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  mill,  or  were  they  simply  there  as  sight-seers? — A.  I  think  they  were 
there  to  participate.  Those  who  did  the  active  woik  were  armed,  but  there  were 
others  who  were  not  armed,  because  they  (Mdn't  have  arms  enough  to  go  around. 

Q.  Those  who  did  the  blowing  up  of  the  property  were  armed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  destruction  of  the  property,  men  need  not  necessarily  be  armed,  need 
they? — A.  They  probably  anticipated  resistance. 

From  the  employees  of  your  company? — ^A.  Yes. 
Were  the  employees  of  your  company  armed? — ^A.  They  were  not. 
Were  there  no  available  arms  in  or  around  the  company's  property? — A.  The 
company  had  about  10  or  a  dozen,  possibly  15  rifles. 

Q.  Is  it  correct  that  your  employees  belonged  to  the  State  militia? — A.  Do  you 
mean  our  employees  as  a  whole? 
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Yes. — A.  No;  it  is  not  correct. 
Any  part  of  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Did  tney  belong  to  the  State  militia  by  request  of  the  company  or  of  their 
own  volition?— A.  That  I  don't  know;  bnt  so  far  as  that  goes,  more  than  50  of  our 
former  employees  are  now  in  Manila.  When  the  volunteers  were  called  for  last 
year  a  company  was  organized  in  Wardner  of  84  or  85  men,  of  whom  over  50  left 
good  positions  m  our  mine  and  mill. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  receiving  notice  or  warning  prior  to  the  destruction  of  that 
property;  did  the  warning  you  received  come  to  you  verbally  or  in  writing? — ^A. 
Came  to  me  in  the  form  of  a  telegram. 

Was  it  signed  by  anyone  in  authority? — A.  It  was  not  signed  by  anyone. 
In  the  miners*  union? — ^A.  It  was  not  si^ed  at  all. 
Then  it  was  not  a  warning  from  the  union? — ^A.  Not  from  the  union. 
You  sx)oke  of  certain  men  receiving  notices  to  leave;  have  you  any  informa- 
tion tending  to  show  that  these  men  received  notices  from  the  union  or  by  order 
of  the  union? — A.  They  received  their  notices  from  officers  of  the  union  in  some 
of  the  cases. 

Q.  Was  that  notice  the  result  of  any  action  taken  by  the  union,  to  your  knowl- 
edge or  in  your  opinion? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  but  that  is  my  opinion. 
The  work  of  the  union  is,  of  course,  done  in  secret  and  it  is  impossible  for  an  out- 
sider to  know  absolutely  what  they  do. 

Q.  According  to  what  you  have  read  from  a  report  of  a  certain  jury,  which 
you  state  according  to  your  belief  is  correct,  are  not  a  large  majority  of  these 
union  men  law-abiding? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  a  great  many  of  them  are  law-abiding 
citizens. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  would  the  small  minority  who  are  said  to  be  lawless  try 
to  take  any  action  in  the  union  contemplating  the  destruction  of  property  or  the 
commission  of  crime? — ^A.  As  to  that  we  can  only  judge  from  the  actual  fact. 

Q.  Action  has  been  taken? — ^A.  Such  action  has  been  taken.  If  these  men  were 
law-abiding  generally,  they  were  in  the  mob  which  destroyed  the  property  on  the 
29th  of  April. 

jQ.  You  spoke  of  a  magazine  being  broken  open  for  the  purpose  of  getting  dyna- 
mite by  which  this  destruction  of  property  could  be  accomplished ;  are  you  in 
possession  of  information  to  the  effect  that  this  magazine  was  actually  oroken 
open? — A.  Yes;  that  is  a  matter  of  record;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the 
case  which  was  just  concluded  in  the  district  court  here. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  officers  of  any  other  company  encour- 
aging this  work? — A.  No. 

And  throwing  their  magazines  open? — A.*No;  we  have  no  such  information. 
For  that  purpose? — A.  No. 

Speaking  of  the  guns  that  were  used  by  the  members  of  the  union,  I  want 
to  ask  you  wnether  or  not  the  first  guns  imported  into  this  district  were  not 
fmported  by  the  operators  of  mines? — A.  That  goes  back  before  my  time.  I  don't 
know  of  any. 

Q.  Were  you  here  in  the  trouble  of  1892? — A.  I  was  not.    I  came  here  in  1893. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  to  offer  us  as  to  that  particular  importation  of 
guns? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  to  offer  as  a  matter  of  belief,  if  not  as  to  your 
personal  knowledge? — A;  No;  I  don't  believe  it  was;  that  is,  I  have  nothing  upon 
which  to  base  a  belief  it  was,  and  in  the  absence  of  that  I  believe  it  was  not. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  the  men  imported  into  this  district  immedi- 
ately following  the  strike  of  1892  incited  riots  and  trouble? — A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  that  at  all;  there  has  never  been  anything  of  the  kind  during  my 
residence  here. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  current  information  in  this  district  that  such  was  the  case — 
that  the  men  imported  frequently  stated,  **We  must  have  a  fight  or  lose  our 
jobs"? — ^A.  I  have  never  heard  such  a  thing. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  it  then? — A.  No. 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  understanding  you  had  with  your  miners  when  you  first 
began  operations  after  a  suspension  of  a  number  of  months,  you  stated  you  had 
an  understanding  with  them  that  outside  men  should  receive  $2.50  per  day  and 
inside  men  $3  per  day  until  the  market  value  of  your  product  had  reached  a  given 
point? — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  And  when  it  reached  that  point  wages  would  be  advanced.  '  Were  wages 
advanced  simultaneously  with  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  product? — A.  They 
have  never  reached  that  point  yet,  but  wages  have  been  raised,  notwithstanding. 

Q.  The  Last  Chance  mine  you  stated,  I  believe,  employed  union  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  paid  the  same  wages  as  your  comi>any? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  In  this  case  I  don't  cxpoct  you  to  answer  for  the  action  of  any  other  com- 
pany than  your  own.  If  your  position  be  correctly  understood  by  the  commission, 
It  is  simply  this,  that  you  refused  some  time  prior  to  this,  some  years  ago,  and  still 
continue  to  refuse,  to  pav  the  uniform  scale  of  wages,  because  the  millproduct  of 
your  mine  is  less  valuable  per  ton  as  a  general  rule  than  is  the  mill  product  of 
other  mines,  and  because  the  cost  of  production  is  somewhat  greater? — A.  That 
is  what  influenced  the  company;  but  I  should  say  that  what  you  refer  to  as  the 
uniform  rate  of  wages  is  not  the  uniform  scale;  it  has  not  been  paid  at  Wardner 
even  by  the  mines  which  have  employed  union  men. 

(j.  Does  the  union  not  seek  to  establish  a  uniform  rate  of  wages  in  all  of  the 
mining  camps  ? — A.  I  believe  so.  One  thing  you  should  understand  in  connection 
with  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  Wardner  district  and  the  district  here  on  Caiiyon 
Creek  is  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  mines  are  operated  are  very  differ- 
ent. On  Canyon  Creek  the  mines  are  what  are  known  as  shaft  mines,  operated 
throuffh  shafts,  and  are  wet  and  at  a  considerable  depth.  We  operate  tnrough 
tunnels,  and  the  drainage  is  good,  and  the  mine  is  comparatively  dry,  and  we 
have  a  great  many  openings  to  the  surface,  so  that  the  ventilation  is  good.  The 
result  of  that  is  that  our  men  don't  have  to  buy  gum  clothes,  which  they  do  have 
to  buy  on  Canvon  Creek.  Furthermore,  the  rate  of  board  on  Canyon  Creek  is  $7 
per  week;  with  us  it  is  $0  \mT  week;  and,  taking  all  these  things  into  considera- 
tion, the  man  with  us  works  under  more  favorable  conditions  for  his  health  and 
safety  and  has  more  net  cash  at  the  end  of  the  month  than  the  men  who  are 
working  in  the  mines  on  Canyon  Creek. 

Q.  Have  your  miners  evidenced  a  satisfaction  with  the  wages  they  have 
received  during  these  years  past  ? — A.  Yes;  there  has  never  been  any  complaint 
about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Who  was  your  agreement  made  with  in  1895;  with  your 
own  employees? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  nonunion  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  it  made  the  request  that  the  mine  should  be  opened  by  petition?— 
A.  The  men  who  had  previously  worked  for  us,  the  nonunion  men.  They  had 
shut  down  in  1894,  and  the  men  had  mostly  scattered;  but  there  were  of  courao 
a  ^eat  many  nonunion  men  who  had  remained  around  there  expecting  that  the 
mine  would  start  up  again,  and  they  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  exx)ense  of  leaving 
until  they  were  convinced  that  the  mine  was  not  going  to  be  opened  again.  They 
remained  there  a  long  time  in  the  hopes  that  there  would  be  a  resumption  of 
operations,  and  these  men,  together  with  the  merchants  in  the  town,  the  business 
men  generally,  waited  upon  the  company  a  number  of  times  and  finally  made 
this  i>etition.  • 

Q.  The  petition  came  from  former  employees  and  business  men  of  the  town? — 
A.  Yes;  residents. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  your  company  lived  up  to  that  agreement  absolutely?— A. 
It  has  more  than  lived  up  to  it;  it  has  advanced  the  wages  before  the  price  obtained 
at  which  the  advance  in  wages  was  to  go  into  effect. 

Q.  In  1894  you  say  you  employed  a  mixture? — A.  Yes;  we  did  not  discriminate. 
We  didn't  ask  the  men  whether  they  were  union  or  nonunion  men. 

Q.  Have  you  at  all  times  paid  as  high  wages  as  the  union  mines  around  Ward- 
ner?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  always  paid  at  Wardner  as  high  wages  as  the  other  mines  at 
Wardner? — ^A.  Yes.  There  is  but  one  other  mine  there  operating  on  the  same 
vein  besides  ours,  and  that  is  the  Last  Chance;  and  that  has  always  paid  the 
same  wages. 

Q.  Did  the  miners'  union  object  to  the  wages  paid  at  the  Last  Chance? — A. 
They  did,  and  in  April  there  was  a  strike  which  lasted  3  or  4  days. 

Q.  Prior  to  last  April  what  action  did  they  take  in  respect  to  these  wages? — A. 
None  that  1  know  of.  The  union  scale  is  $3.50  per  day  all  around,  for  skilled  and 
unskilled  men  alike;  but  the  union  has  been  willing  to  grant  a  sort  of  dispensa- 
tion in  Wardner  so  that  their  men  might  accept  less  than  the  union  scale,  less 
than  $3.50  per  day  all  around,  in  order  to  keep  their  organization  alive. 

Q.  When  were  they  willing  to  do  this? — A.  Eight  along  in  Wardner.  That  is 
the  way  the  Last  Chance  mine  worked  union  men  at  less  than  what  is  known  as 
the  union  scale. 

Q.  Then  were  you  paying  last  April,  when  the  mill  was  blown  up,  the  wages 
which  the  union  was  willing  that  the  Last  Chance  men  should  work  for? — A. 
Exactly  the  same. 

Q.  Then  the  complaint  the  union  had  against  you  was  that  you  would  not 
employ  union  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  not  employ  members  of  that  union? — A.  We  have  no  protest 
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no  kick  a^inst  organized  labor.  If  organized  labor  will  attend  to  its  own  affairs 
and  permit  ns  to  run  our  business  as  may  seem  best  in  our  judgment,  we  have 
nothmg  whatever  to  say  against  it. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  you  would  not  employ  members  of  the  union? — ^A.  No; 
we  don't  put  that  on  general  grounds,  because  there  has  been  a  new  labor  organi- 
zation formed  in  Wardner  lately,  and  I  think  probably  100  of  our  employees 
belong  to  it,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  it  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  If  an  organization  of  labor  sprang  into  existence, 
such  as  you  have  pointed  out,  and  would  attend  to  its  own  affairs  and  permit  you 
to  run  your  business  according  to  your  best  judgment,  and  treat  with  your  com- 
I>any  and  your  company  with  it  as  you  believe  the  rights  of  both  sides  demand 
you  would  not  discriminate  against  the  members  of  such  an  organization? — A.  We 
would  rather  they  would  do  so;  then  there  would  be  someone  that  we  could  treat 
with. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Let  us  understand,  in  a  brief  statement,  what  your 
objection  is  under  existing  conditions  in  this  county  or  conmiunity? — A..  Tlie  con- 
ditions in  this  district  at  the  present  time  are  such  that  the  managers  of  the 
mines  have  no  voice  in  the  management;  they  are  managers  nominaUy  and  not 
in  fact;  under  the  conditions  imposed  b^  the  unions  the  foremen  and  superin- 
tendents of  the  various  mines  dare  not  discharge  a  man  for  any  misconduct  or 
neglect  of  duty  for  fear  of  his  life;  they  must  put  on  a  man  whether  they  need 
him  or  not  because  the  members  of  the  union  or  officers  of  the  union  say,  *^  Here's 
a  man  that  must  be  taken  care  of."  Now,  that  is  not  business;  it  is  certainly 
unjust  to  the  companies,  and  it  certainly  can  not  be  good  business  for  the  labor 
organizations  in  the  long  run. 

Q.  Now,  what  officer  of  the  unions  gave  assurance  preceding  the  blowing  up  of 
the  mill  that  no  injury,  no  violence,  should  take  place? — ^A.  Edward  Bo^^es, 
president  of  the  Wardner  union,  made  such  a  statement. 
To  whom  ? — A.  To  several  merchants  of  Wardner. 
You  know  that  is  so  ? — A.  Yes;  I  know  it  is  so. 

^  What  was  the  total  value  of  your  property  destroyed? — ^A.  The  value  of  it,  I 
would  say, was  from  $200,000  to  $250,000.  Of  course,  a  ^ood  deal  of  that  is  in  the 
destruction  of  jMipers  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  replace. 

Q.  In  whose  employ  was  the  man  Smith,  who  was  shot? — ^A.  I  think  he  was  from 
the  Tiger-Poorman;  ne  was  from  Burke  anyhow. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar^  from  anything  you  have  heard,  with  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  charge  or  belief  that  he  was  a  traitor? — ^A.  Well,  I  have  been 
informed  that  he  did  not  want  to  come  down  to  Wardner;  that  he  offered  $50  to 
be  let  off,  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Burke,  but  that  he  was  told  that  he  would 
have  to  come  down.  He  was  shot  by  members  of  the  partv,  the  strikers  or  rioters. 
I  understand  he  made  a  detour  on  the  side  of  the  hill  fronting  our  office;  that 
after  some  firing  had  been  done,  one  man  shot  and  this  man  fell;  the  wound  was 
in  his  back,  and  it  was  inflicted  by  one  of  his  own  party.  They  claim  it  to  be  an 
accident,  but  at  fii'st  when  they  were  in  the  full  flush  of  the  their  victory,  as  they 
supposed,  and  some  i>eople  asked  who  it  was  that  was  shot,  they  simply  replied 
that  it  was  a  traitor. 

(^.  Were  any  of  your  men  armed  that  day,  and  did  they  fire  any  shots  at  the 
strikers? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Were  these  men  told  to  run,  when  1  was  killed  and  1  wounded? — A.  They 
were  men  employed  by  the  company,  and  they  took  them  on  that  score. 
They  told  them  to  run  and  then  shot? — A.  Yes;  shot  2  of  them. 
What  became  of  the  third  one? — ^A.  He  jumi)ed  in  the  river  and  swam  away. 
He  escaped? — A.  Yes. 

How  many  men  came  on  the  train  to  Wardner? — ^A.  About  1,000. 
(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  a  brave  and  determined  sheriff  of 
this  county  could  have  gathered  a  posse  and  have  prevented  the  mob  from  carry- 
ing out  their  designs  on  this  property? — A.  I  believe  if  there  had  been  a  brave  and 
determined  sheriff  there  would  have  been  no  gathering  on  that  day.  In  my  nar- 
rative I  avoided  the  discussion  of  that,  as  it  looked  somewhat  political,  but  at  the 
same  time  this  is  a  matter  of  record,  and  the  sheriff  has  been  removed  from  his 
office  for  neglect  of  duties.  And  I  might  have  said  in  my  narrative  of  the  facts 
and  of  the  events  of  that  week  that  on  tne  26th  day  of  April,  when  our  men  were 
stopped  on  their  way  to  work  and  our  tramway  captured  by  the  mob,  the  sheriff 
was  notified  of  the  condition,  and  one  of  the  men  working  for  us  who  had  previ- 
ously been  a  deputy  sheriff  in  1894  in  the  Kneebone  matter — I  mentioned  his  name  in 
reading  from  the  record  which  I  submmitted — J.  M.  Porter,  who  is  an  engineer  and 
who  at  present  is  working  for  us,  that  day  he  called  up  the  sheriff  and  asked  to  be 
appointed  a  deputy,  and  the  sheriff  refused  to  appoint  him,  but  said  he  would 
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come  down  and  investigate  it.  That  was  between  9  and  10  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  that  conversation  took  place,  and  the  sheriff  turned  np  about  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  I  had  an  interview  with  him.  He  said  I  had  better  get  together 
with  the  union  and  settle  it.  I  told  him  that  wc  had  no  differences  with  the  union; 
that  though  some  of  our  men  had  quit  work,  we  still  had  a  full  crew  and  were 
satisfied,  and  that  I  looked  to  him  to  preserve  order;  that  our  men  would  attempt 
to  go  to  work  that  evening  on  the  nignt  shift,  and  the  day  shift  would  attempt  to 
go  on  the  following  morning,  and  that  I  looked  to  him  to  see  that  they  got  tnere 
and  were  not  intenered  wi^b.  He  said  he  would  do  his  best,  and  the  men  got 
there  without  any  further  molestation.  And  when  he  was  there  at  our  office  on 
that  occasion  he  was  shown  a  notice  wamin^f  trespassers  to  keep  off  the  ground, 
and  he  was  asked  if  there  would  be  an^  objection  to  putting  that  notice  up  on 
the  hillside,  and  he  said  no,  and  the  notice  was  put  up  the  following  morning. 

Q.  Have  you  a  private  road  loading  to  the  mine?  is  the  road  one  built  by  your 
company? — A.  It  leads  to  the  mine  and  nowhere  else.  He  came  down  to  my  office 
at  the  mill  on  the  following  da^  and  wanted  to  know  what  that  notice  meant.  I 
told  him  it  meant  that  we  didn  t  want  a  crowd  of  men  going  up  to  the  mine  with- 
out our  permission.  This  was,  you  understand,  after  the  two  delegations  of  the 
union  had  been  there  intimidating  and  trying  to  induce  our. men  to  go  down 
town.  And  the  sheriff  then  said  it  was  a  public  road  and  anybody  had  a  right  to 
go  upon  it.  I  said  it  was  not  a  public  road;  that  it  had  only  been  in  existence 
since  we  built  it,  and  it  ran  to  our  property  and  nowhere  else.  He  said:  **  Well, 
if  a  body  of  men  want  to  go  up  that  road,  armed  or  unarmed,  I  am  going  to  see 
that  they  go;  and  if  anyone  interferes  with  them  and  there  is  any  blood  shed  I 
will  hold  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  responsible."  Well,  no  further 
crowd  went  up  and  nothing  transpired  so  far  as  that  goes.  I  mention  that 
simply  to  show  the  leanings  of  the  man  toward  riotous  acts  instead  of  toward  the 
preservation  of  order. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  martial  law  which  is  now  prevailing  here  in  this 
district  is  a  result  of  the  negligence  and  incompetency  of  the  civil  officers  of  this 
count V? — A.  Yes;  I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  question  of  it.  After  that 
armed  mob  of  1,000  or  more  men,  a  great  many  of  them  armed  and  masked,  had 
just  destroyed  a  great  deal  of  property  and  taken  the  lives  of  two  men,  the  sheriff 
telegraphed  to  the  governor  of  this  State  that  ho  had  the  situation  well  in  hand. 

Q.  Who  applied  to  the  governor  to  send  the  militai^? — ^A.  I  don't  think  any- 
body did;  I  tnink  he  sent  them  of  his  own  volition.  I  had  previously  applied  to 
the  governor  for  protection  earlier  in  the  week,  telling  him  that  the  county  officers 
were  unable  to  cope  with  the  trouble.  He  wired  to  the  sheriff  in  regard  to  the 
matter  and  the  sheriff  replied  that  there  was  no  trouble:  that  there  had  oeen  a  few 
men  out  that  morning,  but  that  everything  was  quiet  and  that  he  had  the  situa- 
tion well  in  hand  and  there  would  be  no  further  trouble. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  sheriff  attempted  to  dissuade 
those  men  from  their  purpose  on  the  29th,  he  having  gone  up  with  them  on  the 
train? — A.  I  only  know  from  his  testimony;  I  guess  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
That  he  made  a  speech  to  them;  said,  "In  the  name  of  the  sheriff  of  Shoshone 
County  I  call  upon  you  to  disperse."  Then  they  took  him  prisoner,  and  he  said, 
**Well,  I  don't  care;  I  have  done  my  duty." 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  lost  in  the  neghborhood  of  $250 ,000  worth  of  proi)erty? — 
A.  Yes;  that  includes  the  mill  property,  buildings,  and  some  valuable  papers. 

Q.  Does  your  company  intend  to  seek  indemnification  from  the  State  for  the 
loss? — A.  That  matter  is  now  under  advisement  by  the  company's  legal  advisers. 
I  don't  know  what  the  outcome  will  be  and  can  not  say  anything  about  it  now. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  commission  something  about  the  nationalities  of  the  men 
employed  m  your  mines? — A  Well,  the  majority  of  them  are  Americans.  I  think 
about  75  per  cent  of  them  are  Americans. 

Q.  Native  Americans? — A.  Native-bom  Americans. 

Q.  How  about  the  other  25  per  cent? — A.  They  are  mostly  English  and  Cana- 
dians. When  1  speak  of  English,  I  mean  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Welshmen,  and 
Comishmen.  There  is  quite  a  sprinkling  of  Canadians,  and  there  has  been  a 
smaJl  representation  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  and  I  think,  perhaps,  5  or  6 
Italians.  I  can  not  tell  the  number  exactly  of  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 
We  have  2  or  8  Italians  working  for  us  now.  They  are  good  men  and  have  been 
with  us  for  a  number  of  years — ^good,  steady,  reliable  men. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  nationality  generally  of  the  miners  in  this 
district? — ^A.  No,  I  have  not  except  general  hearsay;  that  is,  that  they  are  to  a 
a  large  extent  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Irish. 

Q.  Are  a  majority  of  them  Norwegians  and  Swedes,  do  you  think? — A.  I  have 
not  known  to  what  extent  they  have  increased  in  the  last  2  or  8  years.  They 
have  increased  a  great  deal  in  number  here. 
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Q  Have  yon  ever  nnderstood  that  the  men  of  these  nationalities — Swedes  and 
Norwegians — ^are  given  to  lawlessness? — ^A.  No;  not  necessarily  so. 

Q  Etave  they  not  a  repntation  for  being  as  a  general  thing  a  law-abiding 
people? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  Considering  them  as  a  race,  I  should  call  them  a 
law-abiding  people. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  leaders  of  that  mob,  so  far  as  yon  know,  men  of  either  of 
those  races? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  jnst  who  the  leaders  were.  That  is  some- 
thing that  is  very  mnch  sought  just  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  wrote  the  proclamation  that  was  signed  by  Mr.  Sinclair 
and  approved  by  General  Merriam? — ^A.  I  believe  Mr.  Sinclair  and  Dr.  France, 
the  acting  sheriff  at  this  time,  and  Judge  Lindley,  of  San  Francisco,  were  the 
authors  of  it. 

These  gentlemen  were  authorized  to  do  it? — A.  I  believe  so. 
You  have  seen  these  forms  for  permits,  of  course? — A.  Yes. 
Have  you  had  similar  forms  of  permits  for  the  use  of  people  seeking  employ- 
ment in  your  mines  previously? — A.  No. 
Previous  to  the  martial  law? — ^A.  No. 
Nothing  like  them  at  all? — ^A.  No;  nothing  whatever. 

^  Did  any  of  your  workers  have  to  sign  any  paper  then  whatever? — A.  Yes 
they  had  to  sign  an  application  for  employment  wnich  should  state  where  they 
were  bom,  whether  married  or  single,  whether  an  American  citizen  or  not,  for 
whom  they  last  worked  and  why  they  quit,  and  give  references. 

Q.  Do  you  make  it  a  rule  to  employ  none  but  American  citizens? — ^A.  We  are 
bound  under  the  law  to  employ  only  American  citizens  or  those  who  have  de- 
clared their  intention  to  become  such. 

Q.  Is  this  a  recent  law?—A.  Passed  about  4  years  ago,  I  think.  That  is  the 
reason  we  used  that  application,  so  as  to  get  at  that  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Does  your  application  forbid  men  from  belonging  to 
the  union? — A.  It  does  not  mention  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Have  you  a  copy  of  your  application? — A.  I  will  submit 
one.     [Said  application  is  as  follows:] 

BUNKER  HILL  AND  SULLIVAN  M.  AND  C.  CO. 

Application  for  eTtiployment. 

All  applicants  must  furnish  the  following  information: 
Full  name, 


Present  address, . 

Nationality, .    Married  or  single, . 

If  married,  where  does  family  reside?    . 

What  was  last  employment?    . 

Name  and  address  of  last  employer, . 

Name  and  address  of  last  foreman, . 

When  did  you  work  there?    . 

How  long?    . 

Why  did  you  leave?    . 

Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States?    .    If  so,  produce  papers. 

If  not,  have  you  declared  your  intention  to  become  such?    . 

Can  you  read  and  write  the  English  language? . 

Wardner,  Idaho, ,  189—. 

Signed.  

References, 

Give  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  to  whom  you  refer: 

Name, . 

Address, . 

Name, 


Address,  - 
Name, 


Address, . 

Result  of  inquiry, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  idea  why  the  mob,  after  destroying  your 
concentrator,  did  not  then  destroy  your  mine? — ^A.  I  don*t  know.    Of  course  I 
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believe  it  was  their  intention  to  mn  everybody  out  of  the  town  of  Wardner.  As 
I  stated  in  my  narrative,  in  that  day's  proceedings  one  of  the  leaders  said.  ''  Now 
let's  go  and  clean  ont  Wardner/'  and  a  bodv  of  them  started  apparently  with 
that  intention,  bat  a  diversion  was  occasioned  by  the  engine  whistling  and  turn- 
ing them  back.    Fearing  they  would  be  left,  they  went  down  to  the  depot. 

O.  You  stated-that  the  powder  magazine  was  broken  open.  It  was  not  opened 
witn  a  key,  was  it? — ^A.  Well,  I  don  t  know  that  from  my  own  observation,  of 
course,  but  it  has  been  testified  to  in  court,  and  the  broken  locks  were  produced 
in  evidence  in  court,  and  the  manager  of  the  mine  savs  the  magazine  was  broken 
open,  and  testified  that  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  magazine  came  to  him 
early  in  the  morning  and  told  him  that  there  was  going  to  be  trouble  and  he  didn't 
want  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  powder  in  the  magazine,  and  turned  his  keys 
into  the  office.    He  said  powder  was  to  be  taken  from  the  magazine. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  would  not  object  to  union  men  in  your  employ  if  they 
would  attend  to  their  own  affairs.  Do  you  concede  that  having  a  voice  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  their  hours  of  employment,  tne  wages  they  receive,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  labor  would  be  their  own  anairs?— A.  Yes;  certainly.  I  believe 
men  have  a  right  to  combine  for  their  own  interests  and  get  as  much  money  as 
they  can  for  their  work,  as  lon^  as  they  are  law  abiding;  and  I  don*t  think  that 
anybody  can  possibly  object  to  it.  I  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  there  are 
100  men  employed  in  a  mine  and  99  of  them  are  dissatisfied  and  1  man  is  satisfied, 
that  1  man  nas  a  right  to  work  in  that  mine  if  he  wants  to  and  the  other  99  have 
not  a  right  to  drive  him  out. 

Q.  ^By  Representative  Bel.l.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  the  first  place 
the  mines  at  Wardner  are  low  ^rade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  second  place  living  is  cheaper? — A.  Yes;  board  is  $1  per  week  less. 

Q.  And  in  the  third  place  it  is  a  dry  mine,  while  those  in  the  upper  district  are 
wet? — ^A.  Yes;  and  you  will  understand  also  that  in  a  shaft  mine,  by  reason  of 
the  great  cost  of  sinkins^  shafts,  they  usually  have  but  one  on  the  property;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  ventilation  is  all  through  that  one  shaft. 

Q.  And  I  understand  from  you  that,  placing  your  conditions  against  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  other  mines,  the  wages,  though  not  numerically  so  large, 
were  really  as  large  as  the  wages  of  the  other  mines? — A.  Yes,  they  are  really  as 
high.  Our  miners  get  $3.50  per  day,  and  in  fact  are  better  off  by  50  cents  per 
day,  for  they  get  as  much  as  they  pay  up  here  in  wet  mines,  and  tne  laborer  with 
us  is  just  as  well  off  as  against  the  miner  on  Canyon  Creek.  The  miner  with  us 
will  save  that  much  in  gum  clothes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Then  your  wages  are  50  cents  per  day  less? — A.  The 
miners'  wages  are  just  the  same,  and  they  get  the  difference  of  50  cents  per  day 
net  result  over  the  miners  on  Canyon  Creelc. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Who  objects? — ^A.  The  miners  on  Canyon  Creek. 

Q.  Why? — A.  They  affect  a  belief  that  the  other  mines  on  Canyon  Creek  will 
reduce  the  wages  to  the  same  scale  as  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  pays.  There  has 
never  been  any  disposition  to  do  it,  and  I  don't  think  they  have  any  desire  to  do  it. 

Q.  Now,  if  your  conditions  were  as  bad,  your  ventilation  as  bad,  and  your  living 
as  high,  as  in  the  upper  mines,  and  your  pay  50  cents  per  day  less,  then  it  would 
result  in  all  of  your  miners  coming  up  here  and  leaving  your  mine  alone? — A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  the  necessary  result?— A.  Yes,  naturally. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition;  have  you  a  worse  class  of  miners  or  better?— A,  We 
think  we  have  better. 

Q.  Yon  think  you  have  a  better  class? — ^A.  Yes.  It  is  said  by  union  men  that 
you  can  not  run  a  mine  with  scabs,  but  we  have  run  one  for  4  or  5  years  without 
union  men. 

y.  Is  it  often  the  case  with  a  mine  that  a  difference  of  50  cents  per  day  paid  to 
labor  marks  the  difference  between  the  ability  to  run  and  not  to  run?— A.  Yes, 
at  times,  and  at  other  times  it  would  not  he.  For  instance,  as  stated,  we  paid 
$2.50  and  $3  in  1896,  and  we  lost  money  for  a  number  of  months.  Prices  at  that 
time  were  very  low. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  lead  was  so  low? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  certain  mining  communities  can  pay  higher  prices  than 
others? — A.  Some  mines,  of  course,  make  larger  profits  tnan  otners,  and  would 
not  be  closed  down  by  paying  higher  wages. 

Q.  Well,  a  really  low-grade  camp  can  not,  as  a  general  thing,  pay  as  high  wages 
as  a  hi^h-grade  camp,  can  it?— A.  No;  and  at  the  same  time  get  any  returns  for 
the  capital  invested.  Of  course  capital  invested  might  get  some  return,  but  it 
has  no  encouragement  to  continue. 
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Q.  Suppose  wages  were  $5  per  day,  how  would  that  affect  the  mining  business 
in  a  low-grade  camp? — A.  it  would  stop  it. 

Q.  And  how  would  that  affect  the  mining  industry  generally? — ^A.  It  would 
cripple  it. 

(^.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  for  a  time  you  were  shut  down,  and  you  had 
no  idea  of  starting  up  while  the  price  of  lead  was  so  low? — A.  That  was  in  the 
spring  of  1805. 

Q.  And  it  was  through  the  application  of  your  men  and  others,  and  the  assur- 
ance that  certain  concessions  would  be  made,  that  you  started  up? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  as  conditions  improved,  you  offered  to  share  the  benefits  with  the 
men? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Then  the  interference  came  from  the  mines  above  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  general  complaint  in  your  mines?— A.  No;  no  complaint  at 
all  until  this  committee  waited  on  me  on  the  28d  day  of  April.  I  had  never  heard 
a  complaint  or  anything  that  led  me  to  believe  that  anything  but  perfect  satisfac- 
tion prevailed  in  the  mine. 

(J.  What  are  your  men  doing  now?— A.  About  125  of  them  are  working  in  the 
mine:  35  of  them  are  in  the  tunnel  we  are  driving  and  the  rest  of  our  employees 
are  in  and  around  the  mill  and  in  the  construction  work  outside. 


Q.  You  are  restoring  the  mill? — ^A.  Yes. 


How  did  the  blowing  up  of  that  mill  affect  the  mining  industry  in  Ward- 
ner? — ^A.  Except  for  the  fact  that  we  did  work  which  we  otherwise  would  not  have 
done  in  order  to  keep  our  crew  together,  it  would  have  destroyed  the  organization 
there.    The  miners  would  have  gone  elsewhere  to  seek  work. 

Q.  Did  you  reduce  your  force  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  the  property? — ^A. 
We  gave  work  to  all  of  them  that  we  possibly  could  in  clearing  away  the  wreck- 
age and  helping  in  the  reconstruction.  Of  course  the  most  of  them  were  not  com- 
petent to  do  millwright  work,  because  it  is  out  of  their  line  of  work,  but  we 
employed  as  many  as  we  could  in  clearing  up,  etc.  We  employed  our  old  men, 
and  w^e  have  at  the  present  time  over  300  men  on  our  pay  roll. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  have  on  your  pay  roll  at  the  time  of  the  blowing  up 
of  the  mill? — ^A.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  at  that  time,  I  think. 

Q.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  replace  this  mill? — A.  Well,  the  new  mill  is 
almost  ready  to  start  now.  Half  of  it  is  now  ready,  one  side,  and  the  other  half 
will  be  ready  to  start  by  the  end  of  August. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  generally  about  mining  in  Idaho;  is  it  thriving? — ^A. 
So  far  as  I  know,  it  is.  I  think  it  is.  Of  course  I  don't  know  very  much  about  it 
outside  of  this  county.  I  am  pretty  closely  confined  here  by  my  duties,  but  I 
think  that  the  business  is  very  prosperous  in  this  county,  and  has  been  until  the 
late  troubles. 

Q.  Is  the  condition  of  those  engaged  in  mining  improving  or  retrograding? — 
A.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  improving.  I  know  in  tne  town  of  Wardner,  near 
where  our  mine  is,  a  great  many  of  our  employees  have  been  able  to  build  or 
buy  homes  for  themselves.  They  have  50  or  60  new  houses  built  there  within 
three  years;  and  that  is  certainly  a  sign  of  prosperity  in  a  little  place  like  that; 
it  means  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Is  it  the  inclination  of  your  men  to  build  homes  for  themselves  and  become  a 
part  of  your  plant? — ^A.  It  is.  In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  state  that  it  is 
also  a  part  of  our  policy  and  our  purpose  to  encourage  them,  and  we  do  it  by 
building  homes  for  the  men  and  permitting  them  to  pay  for  them  at  so  much  per 
month  as  rent  for  them  until  they  have  paid  for  and  own  them;  or,  if  they  want 
to  pay  for  them  down,  we  will  loan  them  the  money  and  they  can  pay  it  back 
in  that  way,  so  much  per  month,  $10  per  month  or  such  larger  sum  as  tney  choose. 

Q.  You  make  an  effort  to  keep  your  men  and  make  them  a  part  of  the  plant? — 
A.  Yes;  most  of  our  men  stay  with  us  a  long  time.  I  think  if  you  should  get  the 
honest  opinion  of  miners  who  have  worked  for  us  they  would  say  that  it  is  the 
best  mine  in  the  district  to  work  in. 

Q.  All  of  your  trouble  has  come  from  outside  of  your  own  affairs? — A.  Yes. 
We  have  men  working  for  us  who  have  worked  for  us  for  5,  6,  or  7  years.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Last  Chance  mine  told  me  during  the  month  of  April,  that 
that  he  didn't  have  a  man  working  for  him  who  had  been  there  6  months. 

Q.  Does  the  Last  Chance  run  on  the  union  scale? — A.  Not  on  the  union  scale, 
but  employing  union  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  said  a  while  ago  that  a  rate  of  $5  per  day  would 
close  down  the  mines?— A.  No;  I  would  not  say  that.  It  would  close  down  a 
majority  of  the  mines.    I  would  not  say  that  it  would  close  down  all  the  mines. 

Q.  Regardless  of  the  value  of  their  product? — A.  I  can  say  that  the  majority  of 
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mines  could  not  stand  that  increase  in  their  expenses.  There  woald  not  be  any 
profit,  and  therefore  there  wonld  be  no  object  in  running  them.  The  object,  of 
course,  is  not  merely  to  find  employment  for  the  men  but  for  a  profitable  invest- 
ment of  a  certain  amount  of  money. 

Q.  And  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  value  of  your  ore  increasing  to  a  point  where 
$5  per  day  could  be  paid  and  a  profit  made  on  the  capital? — ^A.  That  is  not  impossi- 
ble; but  the  experience  of  13  years  has  never  shown  it  in  this  particular  case. 

Q.  Coming  back  to  the  difference  in  the  conditions  which  you  have  named,  as 
compared  with  the  conditions  in  other  mines  in  this  section,  you  have  a  pecu- 
liarly located  mine,  being  a  drift  mine  and  draining  itself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  some  of  the  other  mines  are  shaft  mines,  producing  a  great  deal  of 
water? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  cost  of  removing  water  from  mines  is  quite  expensive,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  cost  is  saved  to  your  compan^r  as  compared  with  the  others?— A. 
Exactly,  and  against  that  it  costs  something  to  run  the  tunnels.  We  are  now 
running  a  tunnel  to  ta^  the  mine  at  a  considerable  depth.  It  will  be  about  9,000 
feet  long  and  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000. 

Q.  Do  the  shaft  mines  not  also  require  tunnels  underground?— A.  When  they 
reach  the  vein  they  have  to  drift  on  it,  and  that  would  correspond  with  us  to  what 
we  call  our  cross-cut  tunnel,  which  is  going  through  barren  rock,  and  which  costs 
us  a  great  deal  of  money  in  timbering.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  expended  in 
timbering. 

Q.  Does  sinking  a  deep  shaft  such  as  you  have  in  the  mines  in  this  section  equal 
the  cost  of  driving  such  a  tunnel  as  you  have  mentioned? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  deep  is  the  shaft? — A.  They  have  sunk  1,600  feet  on  the  Tiger-Poorman. 
These  shafts  can  be  sunk  for  $50  per  foot,  and  a  thousand-foot  shaft  would  be 
$50,000,  as  against  $200,000  for  our  tunnel. 

Q.  Is  not  the  cost  of  hoisting  the  material  to  the  surface  during  the  life  and 
operation  of  a  shaft  mine  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  hoisting  the  same  material  to 
the  surface  in  a  drift  mine  or  through  a  tunnel? — A.  That  would  depend  some- 
what upon  the  conditions.  It  will  cost  less  in  the  mines  on  Canyon  Creek  to 
deliver  the  ore  from  where  it  is  broken  to  the  mill  than  it  will  with  us,  for  the 
reason  that  our  mill  is  situated  about  2  miles  from  the  mine  and  our  ore  has  to 
be  delivered  by  tramway.  The  mines  on  Canyon  Creek  hoist  their  ore  to  the  top 
of  the  mine,  and  then  it  is  right  at  the  mill. 

Q.  Was  there  no  effort  made  to  arbitrate  this  late  unpleasantness  before  the 
riot  of  April  29,  in  which  your  property  was  destroyed? — ^A.  I  did  not  consider 
there  was  anything  to  arbitrate,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  dispute  between  us 
and  our  employees.  The  miners  at  Wardner  had  an  organization,  but  with  that 
we  had  nothing  to  do,  and  we  didn't  have  anything  to  arbitrate  with  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  majority  of  your  employees  were  interested  in  the  case 
and  prepared  to  make  a  demand  for  higher  wages?— A.  No;  there  was  no 
majority. 

Q.  Were  you  advised  by  the  governor  of  the  State  to  arbitrate  tbe  dispute? — A. 
The  governor  wired  calling  attention  to  certain  sections  of  the  statute  on  arbi- 
tration. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  nothing  to  arbitrate? — A.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  good  case  and  really  had  nothing  to  arbitrate,  why  did  you 
fear  to  submit  the  position  of  your  company  to  a  fair  and  impartial  board? — ^A. 
Wo  would  not  fear  that. 

Q.  Your  recent  statement  is  that  you  had  nothing  to  arbitrate  with  them — no 
demand? — A.  I  didn't  make  any  statement  at  all.    I  simply  say  that  to  you. 

Q.  I  understood  you  made  that  statement  to  the  governor. — A.  No;  I  made  no 
statement  to  the  governor. 

Q.  Your  position  at  that  time  was  not  a  case  for  arbitration? — ^A.  No;  not  at  all. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  action  of  the  unions  after  this  property  was  destroyed,  is 
it  true  that  some  of  the  houses  of  union  men  were  invaded  by  the  troops  and  arti- 
cles or  property  of  the  unions  taken? — ^A.  I  believe  so;  not  of  my  personal  knowl- 
edge or  observation;  but  I  believe  it  was  done  under  the  authority  of  martial  law. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  of  any  instances  in  which  the  troops  confiscated  any  records 
that  went  to  show  that  the  miners'  union  had  taken  any  action  looking  to  the 
destruction  of  this  property?  Do  the  records  expose  any  action  in  that  regard? — 
A.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  records,  and  therefore  i  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  if  such  records  were  obtained  by  the  authorities  that  they 
would  make  them  public? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  for  the 
authorities.    I  don't  know  what  records  they  have. 

Q.  Well,  you  do  know  that  the  securing  of  such  records  and  the  publicity  of 
them  would  be  evidence  against  the  miners'  union  that  could  not  be  refuted? — ^A. 
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Tes;  I  also  know  that  if  anything  of  that  kind  was  prompted  by  the  miners* 
union  or  any  other  organization  whatever  it  would  not  be  on  record.  They  would 
not  put  it  on  record. 

Q.  You  believe  they  would  not  put  it  on  record? — ^A.  I  believe  they  would  not 
put  it  on  record. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  proclamation  and  this  permit  system?  Being 
a  strange  procedure,  to  sa^  the  least,  and  something  that  I  oelieve  has  never  come 
to  the  notice  of  the  commission  before,  and  all  being  new  to  us,  we  should  like  to 
know  what  is  sought  by  the  permit  system,  and  what  influence  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  governor  and  the  auditor  of  the  State  to  issue  the  proclamation, 
and  whether  or  not  the  employers  in  this  section  of  the  country  look  upon  it  with 
favor? — A.  I  don't  know  what  influences,  if  any,  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  governor  or  the  auditor  to  issue  that  proclamation.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned 
we  do  not  look  upon  it  with  disfavor,  and  all  of  our  employees  practically  signed 
the  necessary  permit  and  remained  in  our  employ.  This  x)ermit  was  issued  under 
the  authority  of  martial  law,  and  it  was  for  us  to  simply  obey  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  this  permit  systein  will  proauce  better  results  than  you 
have  had? — A.  We  have  always  had  satisfactory  results  ynth.  our  men.  My 
impression  is  that  it  will  break  up  all  the  org^anizations  that  have  existed  hereto- 
fore. I  don't  think  it  is  intended  to  break  up  the  labor  organizations  entirely.  I 
don't  believe  the  intention  is  to  break  up  or  destroy  labor  organizations,  but  only 
to  disorganize  the  criminal  labor  organization  that  has  existed  here. 

(^.  Do  you  believe  that  this  permit  system  should  be  carried  beyond  the  miners' 
union  and  into  every  association,  providing  such  associations  develop  criminals  or 
are  charged  with  the  commission  of  crime? — ^A.  I  think  that  nobody  is  charged 
with  the  commission  of  crime  now.  If  so,  they  will  be  dealt  with  under  martial 
law. 

Q.  Is  it  not  enough  to  punish  the  criminal  without  involving  his  association,  in 
your  opinion? — ^A.  Under  the  x)eculiar  conditions  that  have  existed  here,  where 
the  criminal  acts  complained  of  have  been  the  acts  of  organizations,  I  think  it  is 
not  enough  to  punish  the  individual;  the  members  of  the  organization  are  equally 
responsible. 

Q.  You  state,  then,  to  this  commission  that  it  is  your  flrm  belief  that  the  organ- 
ization is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  violence  on  the  29th  of  April? — ^A.  A  jury  of 
12  men  has  just  decided  that  (question  in  the  affirmative. 

Q.  Regardless  of  the  decision  of  that  jury,  we  want  your  opinion.  Do  you 
state  that  it  is  your  firm  belief  that  the  organization  of  miners  is  responsible  for 
the  commission  of  this  outrage? — A.  I  say  that  the  organization  of  mmers  which 
has  existed  in  this  district  in  four  places  has  been  responsible  for  these  crimes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  to  question  51 — concentration  and  consolidation? 
Treat  that  subject  as  you  think  best. — ^A.  I  think  concentration  and  cohsolidatioa 
of  mining  ventures  or  mining  claims,  or  the  operation  of  them  on  a  large  scale 
is,  generally  sx)6aking,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  industry;  and  I  don't  think  such 
concentration  or  consolidation  affects  adversely  the  smaller  enterprises.  There 
are  frequently  small  mines  of  promise  which  the  owners  are  unable  to  operate 
because  of  the  necessity  of  having  expensive  machinery.  Perhaps  the  vein  on 
one  of  these  properties  is  not  sufficiently  high  grade  to  justify  the  expenditure  for 
the  necessary  works  to  treat  the  ore,  while  a  number  of  such  claims  in  the  same 
vicinity  and  having  the  same  kind  of  ore  and  requiring  the  same  kind  of  treatment 
could  be  taken  together  and  would  usually  justify  the  construction  of  such  works. 
Then,  these  works  could  be  put  in  in  either  of  two  ways;  one  by  the  owners  of 
these  claims,  if  there  should  be  many  owners,  associating  themselves  together  and 
putting  up  the  works  under  one  company,  which  would  be  substantially  the  same 
as  an  organization  of  themselves;  or  they  could  sell  out  to  other  people,  to  an 
organization  of  capital,  which  would  come  in  and  e^roloit  the  mines  and  construct 
the  necessary  works.  I  think,  to  a  great  extent,  such  consolidation  is  essential  to 
the  proi)er  development  of  the  mining  industry. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  when  the  consolidation  takes  the  form  of  a  trust  that  it  is  a 
public  benefit  or  not? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  mines  could  be  operated  under 
a  trust  very  well. 

Q.  What  is  your  general  opinion? — A.  I  don't  think  that  trusts  are  inimical  to 
the  public  welfare. 

Q.  A  mining  trust,  for  instance;  I  believe  we  have  such  in  some  of  the  States, 
where  they  have  absolute  control  of  the  product  and  regulate  it  according  to  the 
market  retiuiremeiits,  and  also  regulate  the  price.  Do  you  believe  that  such  a 
trust  is  inimical  to  the  public  welfare? — A.  Do  you  mean  regelating  the  price  of 
their  product? 

Q.   Yes;  regulate  the  price  and  amount  to  be  produced. — A.  The  only  trust  of 
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snch  a  nature  that  I  know  an^hing  of,  and  I  know  very  little  of  that,  is  in  coal 
mining.  That  is  a  matter  with  which  I  am  not  very  familiar.  I  don't  know  of 
anything  of  the  kind  in  metalliferous  mines.  There  is  a  trust  called  the  lead 
trust  wmch  I  think  is  generally  supposed  to  embrace  all  producers  of  lead  but 
it  does  not.    If  it  is  an  enemy  of  anyone,  it  is  an  enemy  of  the  producer  of  lead. 

Q.  In  what  way? — ^A.  It  fixes  the  price  of  lead  on  the  market  and  the  general 
effect  is  to  make  the  price  of  lead  as  low  as  it  can  be  while  the  interest  of  tiie 
lead  producer  is  to  have  the  price  as  high  as  it  can  be. 

Q.  If  that  be  true  of  the  lead  industry,  which  is  an  injury  to  smaller  competi- 
tors, would  it  not  be  equally  true  in  other  industries  as  a  rule? — A.  Well,  I  befieve 
competition  of  that  kind  has  to  be  met.  I  know  that  we  have  had  to  meet  it.  Of 
course  we  would  always  like  to  see  the  price  higher  than  it  is,  but  we  have  to  meet 
the  conditions  as  they  are. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  legal  regulation  of  trusts? — ^A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  your  company  not  a  consolidation? — A.  It  is  inter- 
ested m  nothing  whatever  beyond  its  particular  operations  here. 

Q.  It  is  an  inaependent  company? — A.  Yes.  Of  course  the  stockholders,  as  indi- 
viduals, are  interested  in  other  enterprises.    They  are  mostly  well-to-do  men. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  interested  in  any  of  the 
mines  in  this  district? — A.  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  not  interested  in  any  of  them  to 
any  extent  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  On  the  general  proposition  of  trusts  I  supixjse  you  a^ee 
that  where  a  combination  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  production, 
limiting  production,  and  enhancing  the  price  of  the  commodity  to  the  con- 
sumer, it  IS  injurious? — ^A.  Yes.  Of  course  you  understand  I  am  merely  expressing 
my  personal  opinion  and  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  give  any  study  at  all  to 
the  subject.  The  Standard  Oil  trust  is  the  great  trust  of  this  country,  and  its 
product  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  now  than  it  was  years  ago. 

Q.  Still  one  can  not  say  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  trust,  that  it  would  not  have 
come  about  naturally,  and  that  individual  competition  might  not  have  produced 
the  same  result?— A.  Yes;  that  can  not  be  denied. 

(^.  On  the  other  hand  you  would  agree  that  where  a  combine  is  brought  about 
which  does  not  interfere  with  or  attempt  to  limit  production  and  which  does 
result,  by  virtue  of  the  combination,  in  reducing  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  it  is 
not  an  evil? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Even  though  it  might  in  a  measure  destroy  individual  enterprises? — A.  I 
should  say  they  would  be  good  although  they  mignt  affect  some  little  enterprises. 

Q.  In  other  words,  a  trust  is  only  an  evil  where  it  is  gotten  together  for  the 
fixed  purpose  of  a  practice  which  is  against  public  policy? — A.  Yes.  In  such  a 
case  I  should  disapprove  of  trusts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  have  you  to  say  in  respect  to  topics  54  to  59, 
inclusive,  relative  to  the  productive  capacity  of  modem  machinery  and  its  effects? — 
A.  The  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  mining  industry  makes  it  possible  to 
operate  the  mines  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Some 
mines  can  not  be  operated  at  all  without  machinery.  For  instance,  without  a 
concentrator  our  mine  could  not  be  operated.  We  might  break  all  ore  by  hand, 
using  no  machine  drills  underground,  but  without  a  mill  to  t^eat  the  ore  when 
mined  we  could  not  ox)erate.  Tnat  is  eaually  true  of  all  the  mines  in  this  district. 
Then  the  introduction  of  rock  drills  underground  permits  the  ore  to  be  broken  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  could  be  done  by  hand.  We  can  break  a  great  many 
more  tons  by  machinery  in  a  riven  time  than  we  can  by  hand.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  mining,  out  I  don't  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the 
wages  paid  for  labor,  nor  do  I  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  number  of 
men  employed.  I  know  that  in  our  case,  and  of  course  I  have  to  base  my  obser- 
vations largely  on  that,  we  use  now  twice  as  many  machines  as  we  did  5  or  6  years 
ago,  and  at  the  same  time  we  employ  from  100  to  150  more  men  than  we  employed 
5  or  6  years  ago.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  increase 
the  scope  of  our  operations. 

Q.  By  reason  largely  of  the  use  of  machinery? — A.  Yes,  by  the  use  of  machinery; 
and  we  could  not  have  done  that  without  additions  to  our  plant  in  the  way  of 
modem  machinery. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  upon  prices  and  profits? — A.  Reducing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction would  correspondingly  increase  the  profits.  Part  of  these  profits,  in  turn, 
are  invested  in  machinery,  and  the  increase  in  profits  is  the  result  of  the  invest- 
ment in  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that' by  the  introduction  of  machinery  you 
are  enabled  to  work  and  take  out  ores  that  you  would  not  and  could  not  take  out 
by  hand? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  to  that  extent  it  increases  the  number  of  men  employed,  becanse  if  yon 
put  a  number  of  machines  to  work  on  a  body  of  low-grade  ore  which  you  find  it 
IS  just  possible  to  work  under  these  conditions,  you  have  given  some  men  employ- 
ment, and  are  tiUdng  out  ore  which  under  other  conditions  you  would  not  take 
out  at  all;  and  you  can  employ  a  dozen  or  fifteen  men,  x)erhai>s,  where  without 
machinery  you  would  not  work  that  'pajrt  of  the  property  at  aU? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  How  about  the  price  to  the  consumer? — ^A.  It  makes 
no  difference — ^makes  no  change. 

Q.  Does  it  increase  the  wages  of  labor? — ^A.  To  a  certain  extent;  to  a  limited 
extent;  where,  for  instance,  it  requires  skilled  men  to  oi)erate  the  machinery,  they 
must  be  paid  a  wage  proportionate  to  their  skill, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  As  to  the  overproduction  of  lead  in  the  United  States; 
how  much  do  we  import? — ^A.  We  still  import  lead  ih-om  Mexico  and  British 
Columbia,  though  we  reexport  a  considerable  portion  of  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
drawback  of  duty  on  pig  lead. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  development  in  machinery,  improvements  in  produc- 
tion, the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  extraction,  and  the  improvement  in  the  processes 
of  reduction  of  ores  have  made  it  possible  in  the  last  few  years  to  work  mines 
throughout  this  country  that  never  would  have  been  worked  under  the  old 
methods? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  Is  it  not  essentially  true  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  in  respect  to  the  cyanide 
process  and  other  improvements? — ^A.  Yes;  I  tmnk  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ore 
worked  nowadays  that  10  years  ago  could  not  be  worked  at  all. 

Q.  So  that  the  mining  industry  generally  has  been  improved,  increased,  and 
developed  largely  by  improvement  in  machinery  and  in  processes  of  reduction? — 
A.  Yes;  I  think  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  industry  has  been  derived  from  the 
mproved  processes  in  smelting  and  milling. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  cheaper  transportation,  etc.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  connection  with  Part 
III,  relating  to  industrial  and  remedial  legislation — employers*  liability  laws? — 
A.  There  are  laws  bearing  on  this  subject,  I  think,  which  make  it  incumbent  upon 
the  employer  to  provide  safety  appliances  for  those  in  his  employ,  and  make  him 
liable  in  damages  for  failure  or  neglect  to  provide  such  appliances.  I  think  such 
laws  are  essential  and  perfectly  proper. 

Q.  In  regard  to  section  61,  sanitary  and  personal-safety  laws? — ^A.  They  come, 
to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  same  provisions  as  the  others.  The  mines  in  the 
State  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  State  mine  inspector. 

Q.  How  often  must  the  inspector  visit  the  mines? — ^A.  Once  a  year,  or  oftener 
if  any  request  is  made  by  anyone  that  he  should  investigate  any  mine. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  inspections  are  sufficiently  frequent  to  warrant  a  sufficient 
current  of  air  for  the  men  employed? — ^A.  Yes,  I  tmi^  so,  generally  speaking; 
because  if  the  mine  owners  don't  keep  their  mines  in  safe  condition,  and  don't  keep 
them  well  ventilated,  they  could  not  operate  them.  As  a  matter  of  business,  apart 
from  legislation,  they  would  have  to  keep  them  in  good  shai)e. 

Q.  And  also  the  machinery? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  if  they  are  obliged  to  keep  them  in  good  shape  for  these 
reasons,  what  is  the  necessity  of  having  a  mine  inspector  in  your  State? — A.  I 
don't  know  that  it  is  essential.  I  look  upon  it  as  rather  a  x)erfunctory  affair,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  The  lawmakers  in  every  State  in  the  Union  regard  it  as  essential 
that  such  inspectors  should  be  appointed  in  every  State,  but  in  many  cases  I 
believe  the  inspection  departments  have  some  difficulty  in  having  their  require- 
ments carried  out.  The  law  in  this  State  requires  a  report  to  the  inspector  each 
year  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  mine,  number  of  employees,  character  of  the 
mine,  and,  I  think,  what  processes  are  used  to  treat  the  ore.  And  once  a  year  the 
mine  inspector  comes  up  and  goes  over  the  mines,  and  if  he  makes  any  recom- 
mendations they  are  carried  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Maj^tle.)  Has  there  been  difficulty  in  fixing  the  facts  of  any  neg- 
lect here? — A.  What  usually  follows  a  mine  accident,  you  know,  is  a  suit  for  dam- 
ages. If  the  case  is  established,  the  x>erson  injured  recovers  judgment  against 
the  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  The  companies  have  not  transferred  their  liabilities  to 
any  insurance  companies,  have  they? — A.  They  mostly  insure;  yes. 

Q.  The  insurance  company  assumes  the  nsk? — ^A.  That  does  not  relieve  the 
mining  company  of  the  suit.  The  suit  is  against  the  mining  company.  We  will 
suppose  a  case:  Say,  in  this  county  a  mining  company  is  insured;  we  will  say  that 
it  IS  protected  to  the  extent  of  $3,000  for  any  person  injured;  and  supx)ose  a  per- 
son is  injured  and  recovers  a  judgment  for  $5,000 — ^the  mining  company  must  pay 
the  other  $8,000,  the  insurance  company  being  only  liable  for  $2,000. 
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Q.  As  to  the  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children,  what  have  yon  to 
say  in  that  connection? — ^A.  I  don't  know  of  any  snch  laws  in  this  State.  We 
don't  employ  children,  and  I  have  never  had  any  occasion  to  inqnire  into  that 
subject  at  all. 

Q.  School  laws — ^have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  looking  to  any  improvement 
in  the  school  laws,  or  are  your  school  laws  adequate  at  the  present  time? — A.  I 
think  the  school  laws  are  very  fair. 

Q.  Any  laws  in  this  State  regulating  the  terms  of  employment? — ^A.  There  are 
no  laws  in  this  State  as  to  pay  day.  I  don't  know  whether  that  would  be  an 
advantage  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Is  there  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  miners? — A.  No; 
I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  How  frequently  do  employees  receive  their  i)ay? — ^A. 
Monthly. 

Q.  How  much  of  their  wages  are  kept  on  hand? — ^A.  They  are  paid  from  the 
lOth  to  the  20th  of  each  montii  for  the  work  done  the  previous  month. 

Q.  You  have  no  regulation  about  that? — ^A.  Some  pay  on  the  10th  and  some  on 
the  15th.    We  pay  on  the  15th.    Some  pay  on  the  20th. 

Q.  For  the  work  done  the  previous  month? — A.  That  would  be  15  days  on  hand 
all  the  time. 

Q.  Fifteen  days  on  hand  all  the  time? — A.  Yes.  You  understand,  of  course, 
that  it  takes  some  time  to  make  up  the  pay  roll  for  a  large  number  of  men.  Some 
mines  pay  on  the  10th,  and  we  could  do  that  so  far  as  that  goes  if  it  was  neces- 
sary, but  it  takes  sometime  to  make  up  the  i>ay  roll  and  the  books  would  have  to 
be  kept  right  up  to  pay  prior  to  the  10th. 

Q.  Have  you  any  convict  labor  employed  in  the  mines  of  your  State? — A.  I 
don't  think  so.    I  aon't  know  of  any. 

Q.  Any  employed  in  any  other  industry  that  you  are  aware  of? — A.  I  don't 
know  as  there  is. 

Q.  Uniformity  of  mining  legislation — ^what  have  you  to  say  on  that  subject? — 
A.  I  would  rather  think  it  would  be  advantageous. 

Q.  To  have  it  uniform  throughout  the  States  and  Territories? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for  remedial  legislation,  State  or 
national? — ^A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  store  or  tenement  houses  in  connection  with  your  works? — 
A.  We  have  not.  We  have  some  houses  which  we  are  building  up  there  now 
with  the  intention  of  renting  them  to  the  employees  if  they  want  to  rent  them, 
and  let  them  buy  them  if  they  want  to,  and  pay  for  them  in  monthly  installments. 

Q.  It  is  not  your  intention  to  bring  any  undue  inHuence  to  bear  upon  your  em- 
ployees to  rent  or  buy  those  houses? — A.  No;  we  can  fill  them,  so  far  as  that  goes, 
any  time.    We  can  not  build  them  as  fast  as  they  are  in  demand. 

Q.  You  never  had  a  store  in  connection  with  your  works? — A.  Never. 

Q.  You  don't  deduct  from  the  wages  of  the  miners  for  stores  where  they  may 
have  purchased  goods? — A.  We  do.  They  give  orders  on  us  directing  us  to  stop 
the  pay. 

Q.  The  miners  do? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  result,  I  presume,  of  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  who 
sells  them  the  goods? — ^A.  The  miners  frequently  buy  goods  during  the  month 
and  have  not  the  money  to  pay  for  them,  and  they  go  to  the  store  and  give  the 
storekeeper  an  order  directing  us  to  pay  him  so  much  money.  We  file  that  order 
and  deduct  it  from  the  pay  of  the  man  who  signs  it,  and  pay  it  to  the  storekeeper. 

Q.  Do  you  accept  the  order  without  respect  to  where  it  has  been  issued  or  what 
store  the  miner  prefers  to  deal  with? — ^A.  We  make  no  discrimination  whatever. 

Q.  You  make  no  distinction? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you,  as  a  rule,  make  any  charges  for  the  collection  of  these  orders? — A. 
No.  They  send  up  one  man,  who  is  considered  the  agent  for  all  the  stores,  and 
we  pay  the  check  for  the  gross  sum,  and  he  settles  with  the  individual  stores. 

Q.  Have  you  any  system  of  insurance  among  your  employees? — A.  No. 

Q.  Any  of  their  wages  deducted  for  any  other  puipose  than  the  sale  of  goods? — 
A.  One  dollar  per  month  for  hospital  fees  and  medical  attendance. 

Q.  Is  the  hospital  supported  oy  the  company  on  this  $1  fund? — ^A.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  men,  who  pay  the  doctor  who  nas  charge  of  and  owns  the  hospital. 

Q.  The  doctor  is  employed  by  the  company? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  By  whom? — ^A.  By  the  men.  He  is  selected  by  the  men  originally,  and  then 
they  pay  this  dollar  per  month  to  him.  He  gets  that,  whatever  it  may  be, 
according  to  the  number  of  employees,  from  month  to  month. 

Q.  Have  your  employees  the  privilege  of  summoning  whatever  physician  they 
choose  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness? — A.  They  can  cuange  their  doctor  if  they 
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want  to  change,  as  a  whole.  It  would  be  left  to  a  vote,  bnt  i^^  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  Considerable  number  paying  one  doctor  to  justify  him  in  main- 
taining a  hospital. 

Q.  Hiave  any  of  them  ever  asked  for  another  doctor  to  treat  them  during  sick- 
ness?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  object  to  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  still  leave  the  way  open  for  your  men  to  have  a  doctor  of  their  own 
choice  treat  them,  and  do  it  witnout  objection,  do  you? — A.  Exactly;  yes.  There 
is  only  one  doctor  there  now.  The  other  doctor  we  had  moved  away  from  the 
town.  Some  of  the  men  formerly  went  to  Mm,  and  now  they  go  to  the  one  that 
remained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  one  man  desired  to  employ  as  his  doctor  some  one 
else  than  the  one  selected  by  the  majority  of  the  men,  would  he  still  be  compelled 
to  contribute  his  dollar  per  month  to  the  other  doctor? — A.  No;  he  would  have  to 
give  notice  to  the  office  that  he  wanted  his  dollar  to  go  to  such  and  such  a  doctor. 

Q.  And  there  would  be  no  prejudice  against  him  on  this  account? — ^A.  No.  As 
I  stated,  there  were  two  doctors  getting  money  regularly. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Mantle.)  Do  any  of  the  mining  companies  in  this  district,  to 
your  knowledge,  have  company  stores? — A.  I  don*t  tmnk  they  have  what  could 
Blarictly  be  called  company  stores.  There  are  stores  in  which  some  of  the  mine 
owners  are  interested. 

Q.  Is  tliere  any  coercion  used  that  you  know  of? — ^A.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  No  coercion  in  any  form  compelling  the  men  to  trade  at  the  stores  in  which 
the  owners  may  be  interested? — ^A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  complaint  among  the  miners? — ^A.  No;  I  know  there  is 
none  down  our  way. 

Q.  You  think  generally  that  is  true  of  the  district? — ^A.  Of  course  I  think  there 
are  some  stores  up  here  in  which  the  mine  owners  or  managers  are  interested,  but 
I  don't  believe  there  is  any  coercion  on  their  part. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  complaint  of  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  miners? — ^A. 
No. 

Q.  It  is  the  general  rule  among  these  mining  companies,  all  through  this  inter- 
mountain  region,  is  it  not,  to  deduct  for  hospital  dues  and  to  permit  the  men  to 
secure  their  doctor? — A.  Yes;  it  is  customary  all  over,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  hospital  system  m  Butte? — ^A.  It  is  carried  out  here 
just  the  same. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  July  :?7, 1S99. 
TESTIMOITY  OF  DR.   HUGH  FRANCE, 

Coroner  and  iicting  sheriff,  Shoshone  County y  Idaho, 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  session  at  Wallace,  Idaho,  July  27, 1899, 
Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Dr.  Hugh  France  was  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  testified 
as  follows  concerning  labor  troubles  in  the  CJoeur  d'Alene  mining  district  of 
Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. — A. 
Hugh  France;  Wardner,  Idaho;  age,  82;  occupation,  physician  and  surgeon.  I 
am  a  graduate  of  Bellevue  Medicid  College,  New  York  City,  class  of  1892,  and 
have  practiced  at  Wardner  since  May,  1892. 

Q.  Now,  please  tell  us  what  you  know  about  this  affair  in  your  own  way  and 
as  concisely  as  you  can? — A.  WeU,  I  came  to  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  in  May,  1892; 
that  was  just  about  2  months  prior  to  the  troubles  of  1892,  which  you  know  were 
of  a  similar  character  to  what  we  had  this  year — I  saw  and  experienced  the  trou- 
bles at  that  time — ^and  have  been  a  continuous  resident  of  this  county  since  that 
time. 

Q.  Give  any  facts  of  your  own  knowledge  which  will  bear  directly  upon  the 
question  of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  the  miners  and  the  mine  owners 
here,  with  reference  to  any  troubles  that  have  existed? — A.  When  I  came  here 
there  seemed  to  be  trouble  between  the  union  and  nonunion  men. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1892,  there  was  a  pitched  battle  in  Canyon  Creek  between 
the  union  men  on  one  side  and  the  nonunion  men  on  the  other,  and  the  result 
of  that  fight  was  that  the  nonunion  men  were  driven  out  of  Canyon  Creek  and  5 
men  were  killed— 3  union  men  and  2  nonunion  men.  I  appeared  at  that  time  as 
a  witness  for  the  State  in  certain  matters  pertaining  to  the  shooting  of  these  men. 
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That  is,  there  were  certain  mnrder  trials  growing  out  of  these  troubles,  and  I 
heli>ed  the  depnty  and  appeared  as  a  witness  for  the  State  in  that  behalf,  to  give 
testimony  as  to  how  the  men  died.  Since  the  time  I  appeared  as  witness  on  that 
occasion  I  have  been  styled  by  the  miners*  nnion  of  the  Coenr  d'Alenes  as  a  corpo- 
ration doctor  or  **  scab"  doctor.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicme 
continaoosly  at  Wardner  since  May,  1892,  and  have  been  physician  and  surgeon 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  Company.  I  am  not  directly  in  the 
employ  of  the  mine,  but  of  the  men  who  work  in  the  mines.  The  manner  in 
which  I  am  paid  is  an  agreement  by  which  the  men  who  work  in  the  mine  pav 
$1  per  month  for  hospital  fees,  and  that  $1  per  month  is  deducted  out  of  each 
man's  wages  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  paid  to  me  by  the  company.  I  am 
directly  connected  with  the  company  in  no  manner  other  than  that;  they  hold 
out  this  sum  for  me  and  pay  it  to  me;  but  I  am  in  the  employ  of  the  men  who 
work  for  the  company. 

Now,  at  that  time,  m  1892,  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  was  employ- 
ing union  and  nonunion  men.  They  employed  anybody  who  could  do  the  work 
for  them  and  required  of  them.  But  there  was  constant  friction  between  the  two 
classes  of  people — the  union  men  and  nonunion  men.    They  were  constantly 

?uarreling,  and  there  were  constant  threats  made  against  life  and  property.  In 
894  there  was  a  strike  ordered  by  the  union  of  the  men  working  at  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sullivan,  and  as  a  result  of  that  strike  the  entire  working  force  of  the 
mine  walked  out,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  men  working  in  the  Bunker 
Hill  mine  were  union  men.  That  occurred  in  November,  1894.  The  men  struck 
and  the  mine  remained  closed  down  until  the  following  June,  in  1895.  At  that 
time  both  lead  and  silver  were  very  low,  but  the  company  made  a  prox>06ition  to 
the  men  to  start  up  the  mine  again.  Some  of  their  men  had  remained  around 
the  town  and  were  very  anxious  to  go  to  work,  and  the  Bunker  Hill  Company 
made  a  proiKNsition  that  they  go  to  work  at  a  reduced  scale  of  wages;  that  is,  $2.50 
per  day  for  labor  and  $3  per  day  for  skilled  miners,  and  the  men  who  were  the 
most  anxious  and  wanted  to  go  to  work  agreed  to  go  to  work  on  the  proposition. 
The  company  also  promised  as  a  part  of  tnis  proposition  that  when  2^  ounces  of 
silver  and  100  pounds  of  lead  should  reach  $6  in  value,  they  would  then  restore 
the  old  wages  of  $3  for  laborers  and  $3.50  for  skilled  miners. 

They  have  continuously  operated  that  mine  since  June,  1895,  at  the  rate  of 
wages  under  which  they  struck,  of  $2.50  and  $3,  until  the  29th  day  of  April  of  the 
present  year.  During  all  of  this  time  there  have  been  constant  threats  made  by 
the  union,  and  I  know,  of  my  positive  knowledge,  that  there  was  intimidation 
by  the  miners'  nnion  against  the  Bunker  Hill  Company;  and  it  was  a  common 
occurrence  that  threats  were  circulated  there  that  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Company's  mill  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  they  could  not  operate  their  mine 
at  that  rate  of  wages,  as  it  was  less  than  the  union  men  received  at  Canyon  Creek 
and  Mullan.  These  threats  were  such  a  common  thing  and  got  so  old  that  we 
grew  used  to  them  and  paid  no  attention  to  them — ^became  hardened  to  them. 
JNothing^  took  place  until  April  of  this  year.  At  Wardner  there  is  also  another 
mine  being  operated,  callea  the  Last  dhance  mine.  I  will  say  that  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  employs  400  men  when  they  work  to  their  full 
capacity,  and  the  Last  Cnance  employs  about  110, 115,  or  x)erhap8  120  men  when 
operating  at  their  full  capacity.  Now,  in  June,  1895,  when  the  Bunker  Hill  Com- 
pany started  up,  the  Last  Chance  also  started  up  under  the  same  scale  of  wages 
that  the  Bunker  Hill  then  paid,  and  the  Last  Chance  Company  employed  mostly 
union  men;  that  is,  they  didn't  discriminate  between  union  and  nonunion  men; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that  the  men  who  worked  in  the  Last  Chance 
mine  were  union  men.  At  that  time  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  began  to  operate 
that  mine  by  nonunion  men  and  excluded  union  men,  so  far  as  they  knew.  If 
they  knew  a  man  to  be  a  union  man  they  excluded  him;  they  refused  him  employ- 
ment, from  the  very  fact  that  they  could  not  harmonize,  and  it  was  simply  a 
choice  of  either  one  or  the  other.  They  would  not  harmonize  one  with  the  other 
and  they  had  to  make  their  choice,  and  they  chose  to  operate  their  mine  with  non- 
union men.  The  Last  Chance  was  operating  with  union  men ,  and  it  has  continued 
riffht  along. 

Now,  in  the  early  part  of  April  of  this  year,  there  was  considerable  agitation 
among  the  unions  against  the  town  of  Wardner,  and  notices  were  frequently 
posted  around  there  oy  the  unions  calling  upon  the  men  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine 
to  come  out  and  join  the  union.  On  Sunday,  April  22, 1  believe,  a  large  meeting 
of  the  Wardner  miners'  union  was  held,  and  committees  were  sent  to  the  Bunker 
Hill  mine  demanding  that  they  pay  the  union  rate  of  wages  and  recognize  the 
union.  Then  delegations  commenced  to  wait  upon  the  managers  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  prox>erty,  which  delegations  appeared  at  the  mines  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Com- 
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pany  and  waited  npon  the  managers  at  the  office.  These  delegations  held  daily 
meetings  at  the  mine  dnring  that  part  of  April,  from  the  22d  up  to  the  29th,  the 
day  of  the  destmction  of  the  property.  On  the  morning  of  April  26  I  was  awak- 
ened about  half  past  5  by  an  annsnal  noise  in  the  streets  of  Wardner.  I  was 
elected  coroner  of  this  connty  in  November  of  last  year.  1  dressed  and  walked 
down  on  the  street  and  I  was  near  the  Last  Cnance  mill,  which  is  near  the  town 
of  Wardner.  and  a  large  body  of  men  had  collected  there — probably  200  men — and 
I  asked  a  merchant,  who  was  just  opening  his  store,  what  was  going  on,  and  he 
said  that  the  nnion  men  had  gathered  there  and  were  goin^  to  stop  the  nonunion 
men  from  going  to  work  at  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine.  I  stood  there  and 
waited  a  few  minutes  and  then  walked  up  to  the  crowd  of  men. 

Just  about  the  time  I  reached  the  upper  edge  of  the  crowd  I  saw  about  a  half 
dozen  men  that  I  knew  were  miners'  union  men  rush  into  the  boarding  house.  I 
did  not  know  what  they  were  going  to  do,  and  I  watched  them  come  out  presently 
with  nonunion  men.  They  had  them  by  the  collar  and  were  kicking  and  other- 
wise abusing  them  and  ordering  them  down  the  hill  and  telling  them  to  go  down 
the  hill  and  out  of  the  camp.  A  big  Swede  by  the  name  of  Matson  had  hold  of  a 
small  man,  who  was  working  in  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan,  by  the  name  of 
John  Ahrens,  who  was  rather  a  boy.  He  had  him  by  the  coat  collar  and  was 
shoving  him  along  and  kicking  him,  striking  him,  an<}  swearing  at  him,  and  tell- 
ing him  to  go  down  the  hill  and  out  of  the  camp.  Being  an  officer  of  the  county 
and  a  sworn  peace  officer,  I  walked  in  front  of  these  men  and  told  him  to  stop 
such  business;  told  him  to  stop  the  proceedings  or  I  would  have  him  aiTested.  He 
turned  on  me  and  told  me  to  go  down  with  the  rest  of  them.  He  told  me  that 
they  would  send  me  out  with  the  rest  of  them.  He  struck  at  me  and  pushed  me, 
struck  me  in  the  back.  He  was  a  very  large  man,  6.  feet  or  more,  and  a  heavy 
man.  I  went  down  a  little  ways  on  the  hillside  and  went  in  my  hospital.  I  have 
a  private  hospital  there. 

During  the  time  I  was  in  the  store  there  was  a  shot  fired  in  the  boarding  house, 
presumably  with  the  intention  of  frightening  the  nonunion  men  out  of  the  house. 
That  whole  occurrence  probably  lasted  two  hours  in  the  street  that  morning,  and 
it  might  properly  be  called  a  regular  riot  in  the  streets  of  Wardner.  The  non- 
union men  didn't  ^o  to  work  at  the  Bunker  HiU  that  morning.  The  company 
applied  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  told  him  that  the  men  would  attempt  to 
go  to  work  that  nip^ht  and  demanded  the  protection  of  the  authorities  or  the 
county.  The  men  did  go  to  work  that  night  and  were  not  interfered  with.  Things 
remained  quiet  during  the  27th  and  28th  of  April.  Everything  seemed  to  be  quiet 
and  settled.    On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April  I  got  up  about  8  o'clock. 

I  was  told  that  the  Last  Chance  mine  was  not  wormng.  The  first  news  I 
learned  when  I  was  dressing  was  that  the  miners  at  the  Last  Chance  were  all  out 
that  day.  A  few  minutes  later  I  learned  that  the  miners  on  Canyon  Creek  were 
not  at  work;  that  the  mines  on  Canyon  Creek  were  closed,  and  that  the  miners 
were  coming  down  to  Wardner.  About  10  o'clock  I  learned  that  they  were  com- 
ing with  arms  and  were  masked.  During  the  morning  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Burbidge  at  the  telephone.  He  told  me  that  he  had  ordered  all  of  his  men 
out  of  the  mine,  telling  them  to  forsake  the  property  and  take  care  of  themselves. 
That  is,  he  gave  that  order  after  he  learned  mat  the  men  from  Canyon  Creek  were 
coming  armed  and  masked  and  with  powder  and  dynamite  aboard  the  train.  The 
nonunion  men  got  out  of  the  mine  and  went  over  the  hill  out  of  the  way.  The 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mill  was  blown  up  by  the  men  who  came  down  on  the 
train  and  2  men  were  killed,  1  by  the  name  of  James  Cheyne  and  a  man  by 
the  name  of  John  Smith.  I  was  not  at  the  immediate  scene  of  the  riot  that  day, 
but  was  in  the  town  of  Wardner  ^bout  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  about 
half  an  hour  after  the  explosion  at  the  mill,  which  I  could  hear  very  distinctly 
in  the  town  of  Wardner.  I  was  notified  by  telephone  that  2  men  were  Mlled 
in  this  trouble  and  that  my  services  were  needed  there  as  a  physician.  I  appreci- 
ated the  fact  that  these  men  who  were  doing  this  kind  of  work  had  no  particular 
love  for  me,  and  I  called  on  the  deputy  sheriff  who  was  in  Wardner  then.  He 
was  not  on  the  scene  of  the  riot  at  all,  but  wasa  bout  town,  and  I  asked  him  to  go 
down  with  me.  I  took  some  instruments  and  went  down  to  the  scene  of  trouble, 
and  as  I  arrived  near  the  mill  the  train  was  just  pulling  out  of  the  town  of 
Wardner  back  to  Wallace,  Gtem,  and  Burke,  with  this  crowd  of  men,  to  their 
homes. 

I  went  down  to  the  hotel  at  Kellogg  Junction  and  there  found  James  Cheyne, 
the  man  who  had  been  shot  througn  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  When  I 
arrived  there  he  was  being  attended  by  Dr.  Machette,  a  doctor  there,  who  had 
already  dressed  his  wound  and  informed  me  that  it  was  only  a  flesh  wound  and 
not  fatal,  and  that  he  would  be  all  right  in  a  few  days:  so  I  didn't  made  any 
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examination  at  all.  I  went  back  home  that  afternoon  and  in  the  evening  about 
8  o'clock  I  was  called  up  by  telephone  by  Paul  Corcoran,  from  Bnrke,  notifying  me 
that  there  was  a  man  in  Burke  killed  that  day.  Paul  Corcoran  was  the  defendant 
in  this  case  just  tried  here,  and  I  asked  him  who  it  was,  and  he  informed  me  that 
it  was  the  secretary  of  the  Burke  Miners*  Union,  and  that  I  was  ezx)ected  to  come  to 
Burke  and  hold  an  inquest  over  the  body  of  this  man  John  Smith.  I  asked  him 
where  Smith  was  killed,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  had  been  killed  at  Wardner 
that  day.  I  then  informed  him  that  the  parties  who  had  removed  him  from 
Wardner  to  Burke  had  done  so  without  any  authority,  and  that  I  expected  to  have 
the  bodv  brought  back,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  inquest,  to  the  place  where 
he  had  been  killed;  and  told  him  that  I  should  hold  him  responsible  lor  the  bodv 
until  such  time  as  I  desired  to  hold  the  inquest.  On  the  following  day,  the  80th 
of  April,  I  was  called  in  to  see  James  Cheyne,  the  man  who  was  wounded.  I  exam- 
ined his  wound  and  found  it  to  be  fatal,  and  advised  that  he  be  removed  to  Spokane 
for  the  purpose  of  operation,  and  went  with  him,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  in 
Spokane,  in  company  with  Dr.  Thomas,  operated  on  him;  but  on  the  following  ^y, 
notwithstanding  our  efforts,  he  died.  He  was  brought  back  to  Wardner  on  the 
8d  day  of  May  for  inquest,  and  the  body  of  John  Smith  was  brought  from  Burke 
on  that  day  for  the  purpose.  I  then  proceeded,  under  the  direction  of  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  State  of  Idajio,  S.  H.  Hayes,  also  Chester  H.  Lindley,  who  was  also 
acting  for  the  State  of  Idaho,  to  hold  an  inquest  over  these  bodies. 

We  commenced  this  inquest  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  the  inquest  was  concluded 
and  the  jury's  verdict  arrived  at  on  the  25th  day  of  July — just  a  few  days  ago.  In 
the  matter  of  conducting  this  inquest  I  was  instructed  by  the  attorney-general  of 
the  State  to  get  at  the  facts  leading  up  to  this  crime,  and  in  every  way  to  make  the 
investigation  as  far-reaching  as  xx)ssible.  At  this  inquest  480  witnesses  were  exam- 
ined. The  evidence  taken  at  the  inquest  amounts  to  2,200  x)ages  of  typewritten 
manuscript,  and  the  jury's  verdict  was  arrived  at  and  signed  on  the  25th  day  of 
this  month.  It  was  filed  with  the  court  at  10  o'clock  this  morning.  At  the  sug- 
gestion and  request  of  the  acting  county  attorney  at  the  present  time,  J.  H.  For- 
ney, the  judge  ordered  the  testimony  taken  at  this  inquest  to  be  sealed  and  not 
opened  except  by  order  of  the  court.  The  reason  Mr.  Forney  asked  that  this  tes- 
timony be  sealed  is  that  in  the  examination  of  such  a  great  number  of  witnesses 
we  have  identified  a  great  many  people  connected  with  this  killing  of  Cheyne  and 
Smith,  some  of  whom  are  in  custody,  and  a  great  many  of  whom  are  not  in  cus- 
tody and  whom  we  want;  and  for  the  reason  that  it  was  asked  that  the  indict- 
ments of  the  grand  jury  be  sealed.lie  asked  that  the  evidence  taken  before  this 
inquest  be  sealed.  If  it  was  published  to  the  world  who  the  criminals  are  it 
would  lessen  the  chances  of  getting  those  who  are  not  in  custody. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Can  you  furnish  this  commission  with  a  copy  of  the 
report  and  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury? — ^A.  I  want  to  offer  for  your  considera- 
tion a  copy  of  the  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury.  The  original  is  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  county  auditor  and  is  signed  and  sealed  by  order  of  the  court. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows.) 

State  of  Idaho,  County  of  Shoshone,  ss: 

In  the  matter  of  the  inquisition  upon  the  bodies  of  John  Schmidt  (sometimes 
called  John  Smith)  and  James  Cheyne,  deceased.  Before  Hugh  France, 
coroner. 

We,  the  undersigned,  the  jurors  summoned  to  appear  before  Hugh  France,  the 
coroner  of  the  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  at  Wardner,  Idaho,  in  said 
county  and  State,  on  the  3d  day  of  May,  1899,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
deaths  of  John  Schmidt  (sometimes  called  John  Smith)  and  James  Cheyne,  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  and  having  made  such  inquisition,  after 
inspecting  the  respective  bodies  and  hearing  the  testimony  adduced,  upon  our 
oatns  each  and  all  do  say: 

First.  That  deceased,  John  Schmidt  (who  in  life  was  sometimes  called  John 
Smith) ,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  aged  about  28  years.  That  he  came  to  his 
death  on  April  29, 1899,' in  this  county.  That  the  cause  of  his  death  was  a  gun- 
shot wound  infiicted  by  the  parties  and  under  the  circumstances  hereinafter  par- 
ticularly set  forth,  with  the  intent  then  and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the  said 
John  Schmidt. 

Second.  That  the  deceased,  James  Cheyne,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  aged 
about  27  years.  That  he  died  at  Spokane,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  on  the  2d 
day  of  May,  1899.  That  the  cause  of  his  death  was  a  gunshot  wound  infiicted  in 
this  county  on  April  29, 1899,  by  the  parties  and  under  the  circumstances  herein- 
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after  particularly  set  forth,  with  the  intent  then  and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the 
said  James  Cheyne. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  inquisition  we  have  einmined  478  witnesses  and  have 
been  in  session  73  days.  Owing  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
the  murders  were  committed,  the  investigation  necessarily  took  a  wide  range. 

We  find  the  following  facts  to  have  been  established  by  the  evidence  adduced 
before  us  during  the  progress  of  the  inquisition,  upon  which  facts  we  base  our 
verdict: 

I. 

At  the  time  of  the  commission  of  said  crimes  there  existed  in  Shoshone  County, 
Idaho,  4  or^nizations  known  as  and  called  miners'  unions,  viz: 

(1)  Waroner  Miners*  Union,  at  Wardner,  where  are  situated  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan,  Last  Chance,  and  Empire  State — Idaho  mines. 

(2)  Burke  Miners'  Union,  at  Burke,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  situated  the 
Mammoth,  Standard,  Tiger — Poorman  and  Hecla  mines. 

(3)  Gem  Miners'  Union,  at  Gem,  where  are  situated  the  Helena  and  Frisco, 
Black  Bear,  and  Gem  mines. 

The  mines  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  are  usually  known  as  Canyon  Creek 
mines. 

(4)  Mullan  Miners'  Union,  at  Mullan,  where  are  situated  the  Morning  and  the 
Hunter  mines. 

These  unions  are  at  present  subordinate  organizations,  owing  allegiance  to  and 
receiving  charters  from  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  a  putative  parent 
organization  recently  in  session  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

These  charters  were  issued  in  1893,  subsequent  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  riots  of 
1892,  at  which  time  the  Frisco  mill  was  destroyed  by  dynamiters.  Prior  to  the 
issuance  of  these  charters  the  miners'  unions  existed  at  all  the  above-named 
places,  bearing  the  names,  respectively,  of  Wardner,  Burke,  Gem,  and  Mullan 
miners'  unions.  The  Western  Federation  issued  charters  to  these  unions  as  they 
then  existed.    There  was  no  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  different  bodies. 

II. 

All  the  mines  tributary  to  the  Burke,  Gem,  and  Mullan  unions  are  what  are 
known  as  union  mines,  by  which  it  is  understood  that  none  but  men  belonging  to 
the  union  are  permitted  to  work.  The  union  rate  of  wages  in  these  mines  is  $^3.50 
I)er  day  for  every  man  working  underground.  Due  discrimination  is  made  between 
a  "  mucker  "  or  shoveler  and  a  skilled  miner,  with  this  exception,  that  at  all  times 
**  machine  men  " — ^that  is,  men  operating  power  drills — ^havebeen  and  now  are  paid, 
not  only  in  the  mines  above  named  but  at  the  Wardner  mines  as  well,  a  uniform 
rate  of  $3.50  per  diem.  The  Burke,  Gem,  and  Mullan  mines  are  wet  mines, 
operated  through  shafts,  entailing  upon  each  employee  underground  an  extra 
exi)en8e  of  $8  to  $10  per  month  for  rubber  clothing.  What  are  known  as  **  com- 
pany stores"  and  company  boarding  houses  are  maintained  in  the  towns  to  which 
these  mines  are  tributary.  The  patronage  of  these  stores  and  boarding  houses  by 
the  employees  at  the  mines  is  understood  to  be  compulsory. 

m. 

At  Wardner  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mines,  operated  by  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan  Mining  and  Concentrating  Company,  is  a  nonunion  mine.  The  Last 
Chance  or  Empire  State-Idaho,  although  not  openly  avowing  its  position,  is  classed 
as  a  union  mine,  for  the  reason  that  out  of  tne  total  working  force  of  140  men 
but  8  of  these  were  nonunion  men  at  the  time  of  the  occurrences  hereinafter 
referred  to.  As  to  these  8  it  was  explained  to  us  that  they  were  new  men,  and  as 
yet  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  join  the  tmion. 

The  Wardner  mines  are  dry  mines,  operated  through  tunnels,  which  serve  as 
drainage  ways.  The  miners  do  not  require  or  use  rubber  clothing.  No  com- 
pany stores  are  maintained,  and  boarding  at  the  company  houses  is  optional. 
The  price  of  board  in  Wardner  is  |1  per  week  less  than  at  Burke,  Gem,  and 
Mullan. 

Subsequent  to  the  riots  of  1892  the  Wardner  mines  established  a  scale  of 
wages — $3.50  per  day  to  skilled  miners  and  $3.00  per  day  to  underground  laborers. 
In  November,  1894,  the  unions  made  a  demand  upon  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Co.  that  the  scale  should  be  raised  to  $8.50  per  day  for  all  classes  of  underground 
labor  and  the  unqualified  recognition  of  the  union.  The  demand  was  refused,  a 
strike  was  ordered  by  the  miners'  union  of  Wardner,  and  the  mines  were  closed 
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and  remained  closed  until  Jnne,  1895.  Operations  were  reonmed  at  that  time  at 
the  earnest  appeal  of  old  employees  of  the  company  and  the  residents  of  Wardner. 
Owin^  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  lead  market,  it  was  imnossible  for  the  Ward- 
ner mming  companies  to  operate  at  a  profit  if  the  old  scale  of  wages  was  to  be 
paid.  An  arrangement  was  made  with  the  employees  by  which  the  scale  should 
oe  reduced  to  $3.00  per  day  for  hand  miners,  $3.50  per  day  for  machine  miners, 
and  $2.50  per  day  for  ordinary  laborers,  such  scale  to  remain  in  force  until  the 
prices  of  lead  and  silver  should  advance  to  such  figures  that  100  lbs.  of  lead  and 
2i  ounces  of  silver  should  together  be  worth  $6.00.  When  such  event  happened 
the  scale  in  force  prior  to  the  strike  in  1894,  of  $3.30  and  $3.00,  was  to  be  restored. 
Up  to  the  present  time  such  event  has  not  happened. 
Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  recent  dimculties  the  scale  of  1895  has  been 

Said  to  the  miners  at  Wardner.  At  one  time  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  did  not 
iscriminate  between  union  and  nonunion  miners;  but  it  became  apparent  that 
the  two  classes  of  men  could  not  work  together.  The  Wardner  union,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  policy  of  nondiscrimination,  insisted  upon  a  discrimination  against 
nonunion  men.  To  accede  to  this  demand  was  to  place  the  faithful  nonunion 
employees  and  the  business  men  of  Wardner  at  the  mercy  of  the  union,  which 
meant  ostracism,  exile,  and,  as  shown  in  many  instances,  personal  violence. 

The  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  has  operated  continuously  since  June,  1895,  with 
a  force  of  370  miners  and  9  laborers,  and  90  others  engaged  in  various  capacities 
in  and  around  the  mine  and  works.  Of  these  by  far  the  greater  majority  were 
nonunion  men.  In  the  early  part  of  April,  1899,  the  presence  of  agitators  at 
Wardner  and  the  activity  of  the  Wardner  union  warned  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Company  that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  unionize  the  mine  by  pros- 
elyting the  nonunion  men  or  secretly  securing  the  introduction  of  union  men  into 
the  Bunker  Hill  mines.  When  they  had  succeeded  in  planting  sufficient  union 
men  into  the  mine  to  enable  the  unions  to  call  and  effectively  enforce  a  strike  such 
action  was  to  be  taken,  and  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  was  to  be 
coerced  into  acceding  to  the  renewed  demands  of  the  unions. 

Acting  uxx)n  this  warning,  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  made  a 
rigorous  investigation  into  tne  status  of  its  employees,  and,  discovering  a  number 
of  union  men  on  its  rolls,  summarily  dismissed  them  and  replaced  them  with 
nonunion  men. 

This  precipitated  the  trouble  which  culminated  in  the  murders  of  Cheyne  and 
Schmidt,  the  burning  of  the  office  and  boarding  house,  and  the  destruction  by 
dynamite  of  the  concentrating  works  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company, 
details  of  which  are  herein  set  forth. 

IV. 

On  Sunday  morning,  April  23rd,  1899,  a  meeting  of  the  Wardner  Miners'  Union 
was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  union  at  Wardner,  at  which  a  resolution  was  passed 
to  the  effect  that  committees  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  managers  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Last  Chance  (or  Empire-State-Idaho)  mines  and  demand  a 
wsure  scale  of  $3.50  all  round  and  recognition  of  the  union. 

Tne  demand  was  communicated  to  Assistant  Manager  Burbidge,  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sullivan,  who  stated  to  the  committee  that  he  would  not  recognize  it  as 
coming  from  any  union:  that  he  had  no  authority  to  act  in  the  premises;  that  he 
would  communicate  the  proi)08al  to  the  company  and  report  results.  A  similar 
demand  was  made  of  the  Last  Chance  supenntendent,  and  an  answer  returned 
that  the  company  would  recognize  the  union,  but  would  not  pay  the  wages 
demanded. 

V. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  Wardner  Miners'  Union  was  held  on  that  day,  at  which 
meeting  the  committee  reported,  and  without  waiting  for  any  formal  reply  from 
tlie  management  of  the  two  companies  a  strike  was  declared  at  both  mmes  and 
the  entire  body  of  the  union  was  ordered  to  march  to  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  to 
show  liieir  strength  and  to  solicit  the  nonunion  miners  to  join  the  union.  On  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  such  demonstration  was  made,  led  by  Ed.  Boyle,  president  of 
the  union,  who  acted  as  spokesman,  addressed  the  Bunker  Hill  miners,  announced 
that  a  strike  had  been  declared,  and  called  upon  the  men  to  come  down  to  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  that  evening  and  join  the  union. 

Albert  Burch,  superintendent  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine,  then 
addressed  the  men,  announcing  that  the  management  had  authorized  a  restora- 
tion of  the  scale  of  wages  of  1894--$3.50  and  $3;  that  all  those  wishing  to  join  the 
union  might  do  so,  but  on  doing  so  should  consider  themselves  discharged  from 
the  employ  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan. 
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On  the  following  day,  and  again  on  Wednesday,  April  26,  the  Wardner  Miners' 
Union  marched  in  force,  some  of  them  armed,  and  reiterated  their  demands  that 
the  nonunion  men  should  join  the  union.  Force  and  intimidation  and  threats 
were  used.  A  pistol  was  drawn,  and  the  nonunion  men  were  ordered  to  go  down 
the  hill  and  join  the  union  or  take  the  consequences. 

Through  these  displays  of  force,  threats,  and  intimidation  a  number  of  the  Bun- 
ker Hill  force  left  the  employ  of  that  company  and  joined  the  union,  leaving  the 
company  not  seriously  crippled. 

Subsequently  a  number  of  these  recanted  and  returned  to  the  Bunker  Hill. 
Accessions  were  being  daily  made  to  the  Bunker  Hill  force  and  the  strike  had 
ejff ectu^y  failed.  In  the  meantime  some  satisfactory  arrangement  had  been  made 
between  the  miners'  union  and  the  Last  Chance  (or  Empire  State-Idaho)  mine, 
and  as  to  that  mine  the  strike  was  declared  oflf.  Work  was  tien  resumed  with 
the  usual  force  and  continued  to  Saturday  morning,  April  29th,  1809,  when  all  the 
miners  at  the  Last  Chance  (or  Empire  State)  mine  were  called  out  to  participate 
in  the  heinous  crimes  of  that  day. 

VI. 

On  Monday,  April  24th,  a  meeting  of  the  Wardner  union  was  held,  at  which 
President  Boyle  announced  in  open  meeting  that  if  the  Wardner  union  needed 
any  assistance  in  the  strike  then  pending  they  could  have  all  the  assistance  they 
needed  from  the  miners  up  Canyon  Creek  and  MuUan,  meaning  the  Burke,  Gem, 
and  MuUan  unions.  This  announcement  was  greeted  with  cheers.  The  manner 
in  which  the  assistance  was  rendered  and  the  movements  of  all  of  said  unions  on 
said  29th  day  of  April,  1899,  are  hereinafter  specifically  detailed  and  set  forth. 

vn. 

THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  BURKE  UNION. 

Prior  to  April  29th  a  resolution  had  been  passed  by  the  union  to  the  effect  that 
it  would  as  a  union  render  to  the  Wardner  union  any  assistance  it  might  require 
in  the  pending  strike. 

On  tne  morning  of  April  29th  orders  were  issued  that  the  miners  should  not 
work  that  da^,  but  that  all  members  of  the  union  should  proceed  in  a  body  to 
Wardner,  taking  the  Northern  Pacific  train  running  between  Burke  and  Wallace, 
leaving  Burke  at  10  a.m.  (N.P.  time). 

Pursuant  to  such  orders,  all  the  mines  and  mills  shut  down;  members  of  the 
union  gathered  at  the  union  hall  at  Burke  and  proceeded  to  and  boarded  the  train. 

The  train  stopped  at  several  way  stations  before  reaching  Wallace,  at  which 
miners  from  other  mines  tributary  to  the  Burke  and  Gem  unions,  armed  and 
masked,  boarded  the  train.  At  Gem  the  train  was  backed  up  to  the  powder 
house  of  the  Helena  and  Frisco  mine,  the  powder  house  was  broken  open,  and  80 
boxes  of  dynamite,  each  containing  50  pounds,  were  loaded  into  the  cars.  The 
train  then  proceeded  to  Wallace,  wnere  it  arrived  about  12  o'clock  noon. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  OEM  UNION. 

Upon  the  night  of  the  28th  of  April,  1899,  masked  men  called  at  the  house  of 
the  president  of  the  Gem  union  and  demanded  that  he  call  a  meeting  of  that 
union  on  the  morning  of  April  29th.  At  said  meeting  of  the  union  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  29th,  the  hall  being  darkened,  a  large  number  of  guns  were  pro- 
duced from  the  rostrum  of  the  union  hall,  masks  were  put  on  by  the  members, 
and  they  marched  out  in  a  body  and  boarded  the  train  for  Wardner,  where  they 
arrived  with  the  rest  of  the  rioters. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  MULLAN  UNION. 

A  meeting  of  the  MuUan  union  was  held  early  in  the  morning  of  April  29th, 
1899,  at  which  the  roll  was  called  and  a  resolution  adopted  to  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  Wardner  to  give  its  *'  moral  supx)ort"  to  the  Wardner  union.  A  proposal 
was  made  to  mask,  but  an  objection  bein^  made  it  was  decided  not  to  mask. 

The  union  then  marched  on  foot  to  Wallace,  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  When 
within  two  miles  of  Wallace  a  halt  was  made,  and  from  a  field  near  by  a  large 
number  of  rifles,  which  had  been  cached  there,  were  taken  by  members  of  the 
union.  The  march  was  then  resumed,  and  on  reaching  Wallace  the  train  bearing 
the  Burke  and  Gtom  unions  was  boarded  by  the  Mullan  men. 
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MOVEMENTS  OP  WARDNER  UNION. 

Orders  were  issnsd  on  the  night  of  April  28th  that  there  would  be  no  work  at 
the  Last  Chance  mine  on  the  following  day  and  that  all  miners  should  in  the 
morning  take  their  *'  digging  clothes"  and  repair  to  the  railroad  track  east  of  the 
Kellogg  station,  and  there  board  the  train,  wnich  they  were  notified  would  come 
in  about  noon  bearing  the  Burke,  Gem,  and  MuUan  unions. 

This  order  was  obeyed  with  military  precision,  many  of  them  arming  them- 
selves with  rifles  and  weapons  of  different  kinds.  On  arriving  at  the  designated 
point  the  Wardner  men  dis^pised  themselves  in  various  ways,  putting  on  their 
"digging  clothes,"  many  using  masks  and  having  firearms.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  train  from  Wallace,  as  hereinafter  detailed,  the  men  of  the  Wardner  union 
boarded  the  train. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  TRAIN  FROM  WALLACE  TO  WARDNER. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  no  track  running  into  Wardner.  In  order  to  run  the 
Burke  train  into  the  latter  place  it  was  necessary  to  run  it  over  a  foreign  track; 
that  is,  the  track  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company.  The  mob, 
actively  aided  and  abetted  by  George  Olmsted,  the  conductor,  endeavored  to 
obtainpermission  to  run  over  the  O.  B.  &  N.  track.  This  being  refused,  the  engi- 
neer, Mutton,  another  willing  tool  of  the  rioters,  ran  the  train  over  the  foreign 
track.  Just  laefore  reaching  \Vardner  the  train  stopped  to  take  on  the  men  from 
the  Wardner  union.  The  number  of  men  brought  to  the  station  on  this  train, 
including  the  Wardner  contingent,  was  not  less  than  1,000,  a  greater  proportion 
of  whom  were  armed  and  masked. 

vm. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  train  orders  were  given  to  form.  The  first  order  w&s 
'•Wardner  to  the  front,"  followed  in  quick  succession  by  **  Burke  "  and  *'  MuUan." 

A  large  force  of  armed  men  marched  two  by  two,  going  up  the  road  towards 
the  town  of  Wardner,  then  turning  to  the  right  passed  down  the  road  towards 
the  Bunker  Hill  mill.  An  advance  guard  of  pickets  were  sent  ahead  to  clear  the 
roads  and  stop  persons  attempting  to  pass.  Another  scouting  naity  of  10  or  a 
dozen  were  sent  around  the  foothills  south  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mill  to  reconnoitre 
from  an  elevated  position  commanding  a  view  of  the  mill  and  its  surroundings. 
In  this  party  was  John  Smith,  or  Schmidt,  the  deceased,  a  member  of  the  Burke 
union 

The  advance  gimrd  of  pickets  arrested  and  held  as  prisoners  several  employees 
of  the  Bunker  Sill  mill,  among  whom  were  R.  R.  Rogers  and  James  Cheyne. 

The  main  body  of  the  rioters  then  marched  to  the  oflSce  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Company,  about  70  yards  from  the  mill,  and  about  opposite  the  scouting 
party,  who  were  m  the  bushes  on  the  north  slope  of  the  hill. 

Evidently  the  larger  party  in  front  of  the  mill  office  mistook  the  scouting  party 
for  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  employees.  They  fired  numerous  volleys  at  the  hill, 
and  one  of  the  shots  struck  and  lalled  Smith,  or  Schmidt.  His  body  was  taken  by 
his  associates  and  carried  to  the  train  and  subsec^uently  returned  to  Burke,  where 
it  lay  in  state  at  the  hall  of  the  Burke  union  until  it  was  removed  by  order  of  the 
coroner  and  brought  to  Wardner  for  inquest  purjK)ses. 

After  this  episode  powder  was  called  for.  A  detachmient  of  masked  men  took 
the  dynamite  from  the  train  and  carried  it  to  the  mill  and  powder  house,  where 
it  was  placed  and  subsequently  exploded.  The  oflSce  was  gutted,  vault  and  safes 
blown  open,  and  the  structure,  with  its  contents,  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
boarding  house  was  similarly  dealt  with. 

Just  prior  to  the  explosion  at  the  mill  the  advance  guard,  which  held  Cheyne 
and  Rogers  prisoners,  retreated  towards  Milo  Gulch.  After  the  explosion  the 
prisoners  were  told  to  run.  As  they  did  so,  shot  after  shot  was  fired  at  them  by 
the  armed  and  masked  men.  As  they  retreated  one  of  these  shots  hit  Cheyne, 
and  of  this  wound  soiinfiicted  he  subsequently  died.  One  of  these  shots  grazed  the 
lips  of  R.  R.  Rogers. 

Thereafter,  and  at  about  3  p.m., the  rioters  boarded  the  train  and  returned  to 
Wallace. 

IX. 

During  the  week  preceding  the  killing  of  Cheyne  and  Schmidt  and  the  blowings 
up  of  the  mill  it  became  evident  to  the  managers  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sulli- 
van mine  that  serious  trouble  was  intended.    Thereupon  an  appeal  was  made  by 
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its  assistant  manager  to  the  three  comity  commissioners,  Bo^le,  Stimson,  and 
Simmons,  calling  their  attention  to  the  critical  condition  of  affairs  at  Wardner, 
and  urging  upon  them  the  necessity  for  taking  some  precautionary  measures  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  property  and  possible  loss  of  life.  Neither  one  of 
said  commissioners  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  such  warning  or  request.  No 
meeting  was  ever  called  to  consider  the  situation,  no  peace  officer  was  ever 
waited  upon  or  instructed  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  commission  of  the 
cnme,  but  each  and  every  one  of  said  commissioners  stood  idly  by  and  passively 
permitted  the  complaint  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Comx>any  to  go  unheeded. 

X. 

The  sheriff  of  Shoshone  County,  James  D.  Toung,  was  appealed  to  in  like  man- 
ner, but  throughout  all  the  period  of  time  up  to  the  final  commission  of  the 
crimes  he  wholly  neglected  and  failed  to  perform  his  duty  looking  to  thepreser- 
vation  of  the  peace.  On  the  contrary,  he  came  down  on  the  train  from  W  allace 
with  the  mob  of  armed  and  masked  men;  associated  with  them  throughout  the 
entire  day,  held  long  and  earnest  conversations  with  individual  masked  leaders 
during  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  property  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Company;  refused  to  appoint  proper  deputies  who  were  not  mem- 
bers or  sympathizers  with  the  miners*  unions,  but  aided  and  abetted  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  conspiracy.  Although,  at  Wallace  and  again  at  Wardner  on 
the  arrival  of  the  train,  he  was  within  a  few  feet  of  a  public  telephone  and  tele- 
graph, he  gave  no  warning  to  either  the  Banker  Hill  and  Sulhvan  Company's 
employees  or  the  citizens  of  Wardner  of  the  coming  avalanche  of  rioters.  After 
the  explosion  took  place  he  ordered  the  appointment  of  10  special  deputies  to 
guard  the  Last  Chance  mine,  a  union  mine,  all  of  whose  operatives,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  active  x)articipants  in  the  crimes  of  the  day. 

Furthermore,  he  willfully  deceived  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho  as  to  the 
true  condition  of  affairs  at  Wardner  in  asserting  that  there  was  no  trouble  and 
that  he  had  the  situation  well  in  hand. 

XI. 

The  moral  cowardice  and  trucnlent  subserviency  of  GJeorge  Olmstead,  con- 
ductor of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  ti*ain,  and  of  L.  W.  Hutton,its  engineer, 
enabled  the  armed  and  masked  forces  to  accomplish  their  object  without  difficulty. 
Neither  of  these  men,  although  having  a  right  to  use  the  telegraph  wires  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  information,  ever  warned  anyone  at  Wardner  that  a 
wild  train  was  to  be  run  over  a  foreign  track,  bearing  a  thousand  armed  and 
masked  men  bent  upon  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts.  Had  either  of  said 
men  shown  the  least  courage  or  disposition  to  thwart  the  schemes  of  the  mob, 
they  had  ample  opportunity  to  do  so  by  either  causing  the  train  to  be  derailed  or 
interposing  obstacles  familiar  to  railroad  operators. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Prom  the  foregoing  facts  the  following  conclusions  are  irresistible: 

First,  The  killing  of  Schmidt  and  Cheyne  was  accomplished  by  an  organized 
force,  embracing  the  members  of  the  four  miners*  unions  hereinbefore  named  act- 
ing as  conspirators,  engaged  in  the  performance  of  unlawful  acts,  and  each  and 
every  one  of  the  members  of  said  unions  participating  in,  aiding  or  abetting, 
any  of  the  unlawful  acts  of  the  29th  of  Apru  are  legally  and  moraUy  responsible 
for  the  unlawful  killing  of  said  Cheyne  and  Schmidt. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  true  that  the  det^s  of  these  crimes  were  skillfully  planned 
and  executed  under  and  by  authority  of  the  central  executive  committee,  or 
anion,  comx>osed  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  participating  unions,  and  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  Edward  Boyce,  then,  as  now, 
president  of  said  federation  of  miners,  was  in  the  town  of  Wardner  during  the 
week  preceding  the  murders,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  counseling  and  advis- 
ing the  local  officers  of  the  Wardner  Miners'  Union. 

The  crimes  of  April  29, 1899,  were  the  proximate  and  logical  result  of  the  doc- 
trine preached  by  the  said  Boyce  at  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  held  at  Salt  Lake  City  m  May,  1897,  as  follows  : 

**  The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infrinjg^ed.  This 
you  should  comply  with  immediately.  Every  union  should  have  a  rifle  club.  I 
strongly  advise  you  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  provide  every  member  with  the 
latest  improved  rifle  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  factory  at  a  nominal  price.    I 
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entreat  yon  to  take  action  on  this  important  question,  so  that  in  two  years  we 
can  hear  the  inspiring  mnsic  of  the  martial  tread  of  25,000  armed  men  in  the 
ranks  of  labor." 

The  reign  of  terror  which  has  existed  in  the  Coenr  d*Alenes  for  a  great  many 
years  is  due  exclusively  to  the  preaching  and  practice  of  such  doctrines.  So 
far  as  the  immediate  cause  of  this  inquest — the  murders  of  Schmidt  and  Cheyne — 
is  concerned,  we  find  that  the  said  miners*  unions,  although  seeming  to  have  been 
organized  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  defending  the  rights  of  labor,  have  acted 
as  unions  in  the  violation  or  the  law  of  their  country,  and  in  perpetrating  crime 
against  the  laws  of  the  State. 

We  charge  the  murders  of  said  Schmidt  and  Cheyne  to  have  been  perpetrated 
by  the  said  miners'  unions  and  their  re8i)ective  members  who  were  present  and 
participated  in  any  of  the  deeds  of  that  day.  Said  miners'  unions  and  their  mem- 
bers aforesaid  were  aided,  abetted,  and  assisted  by  the  said  Sheriff  Young  and 
Moses  S.  Simmons,  William  Boyle,  and  W.  R.  Stimson,  county  commissioners. 

Appended  hereto,  marked  '^Exhibit  A,"  is  a  list  of  all  the  employees  of  the  sev- 
eral mines  within  Shoshone  County  who  were  absent  from  their  post  of  duty  on 
the  29tb.  of  April  last,  and  who,  with  few  exceptions,  so  far  as  the  evidence  taken 
before  us  shows,  formed  a  part  and  parcel  or  the  riotous,  masked,  and  armed 
mob,  and  we  charge  the  said  parties  participating  in  said  riot  with  the  crime  of 
murder. 

All  of  which  are  duly  certified  by  this  inquisition,  in  writing,  by  us  signed  this 
twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  1899. 

C.  S.  Parker. 

L.  W.  Gay. 

Thomas  WRianx. 

John  T.  Pettitt. 

P.  L.  Rowley. 

Henry  Drought. 

George  F.  Bitner. 

L.  T.  Wilson. 

J.  A.  B.  Campbell. 

H.  P.  Knight. 

T.  A.  Smith. 

C.  S.  Perrin. 

The  Witness.  Now,  I  have  attempted  to  give  you  what  I  know,  according  to 
my  record  as  county  coroner,  in  the  matter.  About  May  4  proceedings  were  com- 
menced against  Sheriff  James  D.  Young,  by  direction  of  the  attorney-general,  and 
by  virtue  of  my  office  as  coroner  I  succeeded  to  the  office  of  sheriff  of  this  county, 
and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  of  sheriff  until  the  18th  of  the 
present  month,  when  Mr.  Sutherland  was  appointed  by  the  new  board  of  county 
commissioners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  became  of  the  sheriff  ?— A.  He  was  impeached,  as 
were  also  the  county  commissioners,  by  Judge  Stewart. 

Q.  What  was  done?-— A.  Impeachment  proceedings  were  commenced  about 
May  4;  they  were  impeached  by  Judge  Stewart. 

Q.  And  were  removed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  the  court  ?— A.  Yes;  the  commissioners  and  sheriff  were  removed  by  the 
court.  Immediately  a  new  board  of  county  commissioners  was  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  among  their  first  duties  was  to  appoint  a  permanent  sheriff. 
Angus  Sutherland  was  apx>ointed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  the  judge  follow  the  instructions  of  the  governor 
in  removing  any  of  these  officers? — ^A.  No.  The  trial  was  before  the  court,  and 
the  court  removed  the  officers  under  due  process  of  law.  The  proceedings  are  on 
file  in  the  court-house. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Were  the  impeachment  proceedings  based  upon  the  stat- 
ute?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Between  the  time  charges  were  preferred  and  the 
removal  made  by  the  court  were  their  places  filled  by  others? — A.  No;  during 
that  time  the  county  did  not  have  a  board  of  county  commissioners. 

Q.  Did  it  have  a  sneriff? — A.  I  was  the  acting  sheriff  during  that  time.  Imme- 
diately after  the  destruction  of  this  mill  and  the  killing  of  Smythe  and  Cheyne 
martial  law  was  declared.  I  think  martial  law  was  declared  on  the  Ist  day  of 
May.  On  that  day  the  governor's  agent,  Bartlett  Sinclair,  who  was  the  auditor 
for  the  State,  came,  and  he  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  that  martial  law  should 
be  declared,  and  so  advised  the  governor,  and  the  governor  declared  martial  law, 
and  troops  were  brought  into  the  district.    At  that  time  the  attorney-general  of 
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the  State  had  been  here,  and  other  business  called  him  to  Boise,  and  he  told  me 
to  designate  Chester  H.  Lindley  to  act  for  the  State  in  all  matters  in  a  legal  way. 
About  May  5  General  Merriam  arrived  on  the  scene,  or  perhaps  a  few  days 
before  that;  and  the  question  of  whether  the  miners'  unions  were  responsible  for 
this  trouble  was  the  very  first  thing  considered  by  them.  There  was  a  meeting 
of  Judge  Lindley,  General  Merriam,  Bartlett  Sinclair,  and  myself,  and  at  that 
meeting  this  permit  system  was  originated.  The  details  of  that  were  arranged 
and  put  into  effect  by  Bartlett  Sinclair,  General  Merriam,  Chester  H.  Lindley, 
and  myself.  We  all  seemed  to  see  the  necessity  of  that,  or  for  some  such  provi- 
sion. If  you  wish  to  see  the  application  for  permit,  and  the  i)ermit  itself,  I  will 
provide  you  with  one.  [For  copy  of  applications  see  testimony  of  James  B. 
Sovereign,  p.  391.    Copy  of  i)ermit  follows:] 

PERMIT  TO  SEEK   EMPLOYMENT. 

No.  2061.  ,  1899. 

This  is  to  certify  that ,  a by  occupation,  is  qualified  under 

the  proclamation  issued  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Idaho  May  8,  1899,  to  seek 
employment  in  any  of  the  mines  in  Shoshone  County,  and  has  permission  by 
virtue  hereof  to  do  so.  This  card  is  to  be  deposited  witn  the  manager  or  sui)erin- 
tendent  of  the  mine  where  the  person  above  named  is  employed,  and  must  be 
held  for  purpose  of  periodical  inspection,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  aforesaid 
proclamation. 

Witness  my  hand  this day  of ,  1899. 

Dr.  Hugh  France. 
By ,  Deputy, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  The  copy  of  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  you  know 
to  be  absolutely  correct? — A.  I  have  furnished  you  with  a  copy  of  the  original. 
I  will  say  that  in  the  selection  of  this  coroner's  jury  I  have  been  charged  by 
the  miners'  unions  with  selecting  men  who  were  prejudiced  against  the  miners' 
unions.  I  selected  13  men  to  serve  as  jurors,  who  were  in  active  and  continuous 
session  for  40  days  hearing  the  testimony,  and  that  jury  was  composed  of  the 
principal  business  men  of  the  town  of  Wardner.  There  were  2  or  3  miners  on 
the  jury,  and  the  rest  were  taken  from  the  business  x)eople  of  the  town  of  Ward- 
ner and  vicinity,  and  men  whom  I  consider  to  be  fair  and  impartial  in  their 
report. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  In  the  selection  of  this  jury  were  you  aided  or  advised 
by  any  outside  parties?— ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  had  no  advice? — A.  No;  not  advised  in  the  selection  of  one  man.  I 
made  up  the  list  as  I  was  on  the  train  coming  from  Spokane  to  Wardner,  aftei 
being  there  with  Cheyne;  and  there  were  no  suggestions,  no  advice,  or  anything 
of  the  kind  offered  to  me  by  anyone. 

There  is  another  matter  which  I  wish  to  explain  about  the  coroner's  examina- 
tion and  the  evidence  taken  before  the  coroner's  jury,  which  has  been  much 
talked  about  in  this  case  of  the  State  against  Corcoran.  The  men  were  arrested, 
the  different  members  of  these  miners*^ unions,  and  brought  to  Wardner  by  the 
military  at  the  time  Merriam  came  here,  for  safe-keeping,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  their  convenience  and  comfort  as  quickly  and  as  well  as  the  State  could 
do  so.  During  the  time  this  coroner's  inquest  was  in  session  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  there  were  men  from  Canyon  Creek  and  Mullan  and  the  Wardner 
Miners'  Union  who  ought  to  and  did  know  something  about  the  killing  of  Smythe 
and  Cheyne  and  the  conditions  leading  up  to  it.  These  men  were  confined  in  the 
military  prison  at  Wardner  at  that  tmie.  It  has  been  much  talked  of  by  the 
defense,  that  these  men  were  brought  up  in  court  and  compelled  to  testify;  but 
they  have  yet  failed  to  find  one  man  who  says  that  any  infiuence  or  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  any  manner  compelling  him  to  give  any  particular 
line  of  testimony.  They  were  brought  there  under  guard,  of  course,  because 
they  were  prisoners.  The  guard  remained  in  the  anteroom  while  the  prisoner 
was  brought  in  and  sworn,  the  same  as  any  witness,  and  in  a  great  many  cases, 
if  not  in  all  cases,  they  were  instructed  by  the  attorney  representing  the  State 
that  they  need  not  give  evidence  that  would  incriminate  themselves.  In  a  great 
many  cases  these  witnesses  would  go  on  and  give  their  narrative  and  describe  the 
happenings  of  that  day  without  any  coercion  or  implied  coercion  on  the  part  of 
the  State  or  anyone  concerned  in  that  inquest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  You  can  say  that  no  coercion  was  practiced  upon  any 
of  them? — A.  Positively;  no  coercion  was  practiced  upon  any  of  them. 

Q.  By  threats  of  imprisonment  or  punishment,  or  in  any  other  way? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  led  to  believe  that  things  would  go  easier  with  them  if 
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they  would  testify  favorably? — ^A.  They  may  have  considered  that  from  conver- 
sations that  they  had  with  someone,  but  I  never  heard  any  of  them  state  that 
they  had  that  impression  from  any  conversation  with  me. 

(^.  Was  there  anything  said  to  them  in  the  jury  room  that  would  lead  to  that 
belief? — ^A.  Nothinir. 


Q.  No  promises  of  immunity  made  in  any  way? — ^A^  No. 


Did  you  ever  make  any  promises  of  immunity,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
prisoners  m  regard  to  testimony? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anvone  who  did? — A.  I  don*t  know.  It  has  been  charged 
in  this  Corcoran  case  tnat  Mr.  Burch,  who  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  mine,  did  threaten  one  that  unless  he  told  what  he  knew  he  would 
be  hung.  I  think  that  was  brought  out  in  the  Corcoran  trial,  and  the  man  to 
whom  the  threat  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  was  brought  there.  It  was 
asserted  by  a  prisoner,  but  denied  by  Mr.  Burch. 

Q.  Did  any  other  prisoner  assert  that? — A  No,  not  so  far  as  I  know.  I  mention 
that,  because  in  the  Corcoran  trial  the  defense  has  repeatedly  charged  that  the 
State  secured  this  evidence  under  threats,  and  as  a  condition  of  martial  law;  that 
these  men  have  testified  to  thin^  that  were  not  true,  in  the  belief  that  they  would 
be  released  or  ^ven  immunity  from  punishment  by  giving  such  testimony.  I  am 
satisfied  and  willing  that  you  should  have  a  copy  of  this  testimony,  if  you  desire 
it,  in  full.  It  covers  2,200  pages,  and  has  been  the  basis  for  the  prosecution,  and 
will  be  the  basis  of  the  prosecution,  in  all  probability,  in  all  of  these  trials. 

Q.  You  affirm  that  no  coercion  in  any  manner  or  form,  directly  or  indirectly, 
was  used  to  get  testimony  from  these  prisoners  in  favor  of  the  State? — A.  I  do, 
positively. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  Paul  Corcoran  having  telephoned  to  you  from  Burke? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  man  who  has  just  been  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second 
degree? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  killing  of  James  Cheyne? — A.  Yes.  I  told  you  about  this  man  Smythe 
having  been  shot  and  killed  at  Wardner  at  that  time,  the  29th  of  April.  He  was 
a  union  man  and  belonged  to  the  town  of  Burke.  He  was  taken  bacK  to  the  town 
of  Burke  by  his  associates. 

<}.  In  whose  employ  had  he  been? — A.  In  the  employ  of  the  Tiger-Poorman 
mine,  of  which  Mr.  Culbertson  is  manager. 

Q.  Did  he  go  to  Wardner  with  the  rioters  on  that  day?— A.  No;  Mr.  Culbert- 
son went  East  on  that  day. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  of  Smythe. — A.  Yes;  he  was  there.  He  went  down  from 
Burke  and  was  at  Wardner  and  participated  in  the  riot  when  he  was  accidently 
or  otherwise  shot. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Was  he  brought  home  dying  or  dead?— A.  He  died 
a  few  imnutes  after  being  shot. 

Q.  And  was  brought  Back  to  Burke? — ^A.  Yes.  It  was  Corcoran  who  notified 
me.  He  notified  me  that  he  was  the  secretary  of  the  Burke  union  and  was  sup- 
posed to  make  arrangements  for  the  care  of  this  man — burial,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  caused  the  strike  at  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sul- 
livan m  1894? — ^A.  Demand  for  higher  wages  and  the  complete  recognition  of  the 
union. 

The  Bunker  Hill  was  not  then  paying  union  wages?— A.  It  was  not. 
Have  they  since  been  paying  union  wages?— A.  No. 

Have  they  ever  paid  union  wages? — A.  Not  since  I  have  been  in  the  district. 
Union  wages,  as  I  understand,  means  $3.50  all  around;  $3.50  for  miners  and  labor- 
ers. They  were  paying  $3  for  laborers  and  $3.50  for  miners  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  their  mill. 

Q.  Who  constituted  the  membership  of  the  Wardner  union? — ^A.  The  union 
miners  at  the  Last  Chance  mine.  During  the  month  of  April  of  this  year,  when 
the  agitation  was  getting  pretty  strong,  the  Bunker  Hill  then  had  about  100  union 
men,  and  when  the  union  called  out  the  men  and  said  the  nonunion  men  should 
not  work,  about  100  men  on  the  Bunker  HiU  quit.  Some  of  them  were  union  men, 
and  some  went  out  in  sympathy. 

Q.  The  strike  of  1894  then  was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sul- 
livan Company  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  That  is,  the  two 
demands. 

O.  Did  any  men  walk  out  before  the  destruction  of  the  mill,  and  before  the 
strike  was  ordered?— A.  Yes;  from  the  22d  to  the  26th  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
lost  about  100  men  from  quitting  to  join  the  unions.  Some  had  belonged  to  the 
union  and  others  joined  it  at  the  time  the  agitation  was  getting  so  strong. 

Q.  Was  the  Last  Chance  mine  recognized  by  the  miners'  union  at  this  time? — A. 
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Yes.  The  investigation  before  the  coroner's  jury  brouKht  out  the  fact  that  all 
men  working  at  the  Last  Chance  mine  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  mill  were  union  men,  with  the  exception  of  8. 

Q.  They  were  paying  the  same  rate  of  wages? — ^A.  Yes;  same  as  the  Bunker 
Hill;  $3  for  laborei's  and  $3.50  for  miners. 

Q.  They  were  recognized  because  they  employed  miners'  union  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  in  that  mob? — A.  It  was  variously  estimated  at 
from  1,000  to  1 ,400  men.    A  conservative  estimate  places  it  at  about  1,200. 

Q.  That  is,  including  those  who  joined  them  at  Wardner? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  been  alleged  that  great  cruelty  was  practiced  upon  the  prisoners  in 
the  bull  i)en  at  Wardner;  do  you  know  anything  about  that? — A,  I  know  some- 
thing as  to  the  character  of  tne  treatment  of  the  prisoners;  yes. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  commission  what  you  know  in  that  respect. — ^A.  At  the 
time  the  first  arrests  were  made  the  State,  of  course,  had  no  place  provided  for 
such  an  emergency  as  this.  The  prisoners  were  taken  down  to  Wardner  in  box 
cars  and  put  in  a  large  bam  that  was  there  containing  two  floors — a  loft  and 
ground  floor.  I  was  in  the  place  several  times  and  among  the  prisoners.  As  a 
rule  they  had  hay  and  straw  to  lie  on,  and  a  great  man^  of  them  brought  their 
blankets.  Some  were  without  blankets.  It  was  early  in  May  and  quite  cold 
weather.  The  State  immediately  proceeded  to  provide  ror  the  men,  and  did  so  as 
rapidly  as  it  was  possible.  I  was  only  an  agent  acting  for  the  State  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  was  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  purchases  for  the  comfort  of  these 
men,  and  to  provide  blankets  and  make  such  otner  necessary  arrangements  as  I 
saw  flt.  Mr.  Sinclair  was  also  on  the  ground,  and  we  immediately  proceeded  to 
put  up  the  temporary  headquarters  they  have  there  now,  what  is  known  as  and 
called  the  bull  x>en.  It  is  composed  of  4  buildings  made  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
each  one  150  feet  long,  with  a  row  of  bunks  on  each  side  and  a  passageway  down 
the  middle,  and  a  number  of  rows  of  bunks,  making  ample  accommodation  for 
probably  450  or  500  men.  They  were  fed  by  a  man  by  tne  name  of  Tony  A.  Tubbs, 
who  is  the  steward  there,  and  who  has  a  contract  with  the  State  for  the  feeding 
of  these  men.  I  have  a  number  of  times  examined  into  the  condition  of  their  fare 
there  and  find  the  place  to  be  well  kept  and  the  food  nuti*itious  and  healthy  and 
sufficient.  I  don't  oelieve  any  prisoners  now  are  complaining.  Of  course,  before 
the  State  could  make  arrangements,  there  was  necessarily  some  suffering;  but  I 
assure  you  it  was  relieved  by  the  State  in  every  particular  at  the  earliest  x)ossible 
moment.  As  to  soldiers  practicing  cruelties  on  those  prisoners,  I  know  they 
never  did. 

Q.  Were  you  in  a  position  to  know? — A.  I  was  among  these  men  a  great  deal 
of  the  time,  during  the  time  the  inquisition  was  not  in  session  and  at  other  times. 
I  was  around  the  prisoners  a  great  deal,  as  I  had  duties  there,  such  as  releasing 
men  who  had  been  arrested  but  who  were  found  not  to  be  implicated  in  this 
trouble  or  conspiracy.  As  fast  as  we  could  find  these  x>eople  and  satisfy  ourselves 
that  they  were  not  implicated,  they  were  released  by  request  of  the  civil  authority 
upon  the  militaiy  authority.  The  request  was  made  by  Mr.  Sinclair  and  myself 
to  the  military  authority,  and  they  were  at  once  discharged. 

Q.  Were  any  complaints  ever  made  to  you? — A.  No  complaints  were  made  to  me. 

Q.  Personally,  about  their  treatment? — A.  No;  nor  to  Mr  Sinclair,  that  I  ever 
heard  of. 

Q.  No  complaints  were  ever  made  to  you  of  outrages  or  insults  offered  to  and 
perpetrated  upon  the  men  in  prison  by  the  soldiers?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  these  cases?— A.  Yes;  and  I  have  inquired  into  them  and 
I  have  yet  to  find  a  foundation  for  any  of  these  reports. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  prisoner  who  was  sick  or  dying  being  refused  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  a  priest  or  minister?— A.  I  know  such  a  thing  never  happened. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  prisoners  were  ill  and  medical  aid  was 
refused? — A.  Such  a  condition  has  never  been  present. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  positively  of  this? — A.  Yes;  I  speak  positively. 

Q.  Do  you  have  personal  knowledge  of  it? — ^A.  Yes.  I  wish  to  say  here  that 
about  the  4th  day  of  May,  about  the  time  the  first  arrests  were  made.  Dr.  C.  S. 
Stratton  came  to  Wardner  and  took  charge  of  my  practice,  and  he  was  told  to 
look  after  the  health  of  these  prisoners  by  both  Mr.  Sinclair  and  myself,  and  to 
spend  such  time  with  them  as  was  necessary  to  look  after  their  health  and  their 
sanitary  condition;  and  he  did  spend  such  time  as  was  necessary.  He  generally 
made  his  morning  call  from  9  or  10  o'clock  until  1  o'clock,  and  in  the  afternoon 
he  was  around  there  about  5  or  6  or  7  o'clock  to  prescribe  medicine,  which  was 
delivered  at  once  to  such  prisoners  as  needed  medical  attention.  Mike  Devine 
was  sick  with  pneumonia  there.  I  was  there  the  time  he  was  taken  sick  and  told 
Dr.  Stratton.    He  had  pneumonia,  and  pneumonia  is  a  critical  illness  in  this 
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country;  in  fact,  probably  over  50  per  cent  of  the  mortality  is  due  to  pneumonia. 
Dr.  Stratton  was  there  and  attended  him,  and  nothing  was  said  at  the  time  about 
his  having  a  priest;  but  some  time  after  that  this  report  came  up  about  his  hav- 
ing been  refused  a  priest. 

The  newspapers  got  up  the  report,  I  think.  At  any  rate,  the  report  was  that  he 
had  been  refused  the  services  of  a  priest  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  immediately 
Mr.  Sinclair  and  myself  and  Captain  Lea  veil,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  prison  in 
a  military  capacity,  commenced  to  investigate  as  to  what  the  facts  were  in  the 
case,  and  learned  that  a  priest  had  never  been  denied;  that  no  priest  had  ever 
called  to  see  him,  and  that  Devine  had  never  requested  the  services  of  a  priest. 
Devine  was  only  sick  5  or  6  days,  when  he  died.  There  was  another  man  who 
had  pneumonia  who  was  taken  from  the  bull  pen  and  put  in  the  private  hospital 
which  I  operate  in  the  town  of  Wardner.  He  was  quite  ill.  Dr.  Stratton,  who 
took  charge  of  the  prisoners,  also  attended  this  man  in  my  hospital.  His  instruc- 
tions to  the  nurse  were  not  to  allow  any  visitors  to  see  this  man.  He  didn't  see 
any  priest  or  anyone  else,  the  general  instructions  being  not  to  allow  any  visitors 
to  see  this  man.  While  he  was  there  the  priest  called  to  see  this  man  at  my 
private  institution,  and  the  nurse  refused  him  admission,  stating  his  instructions 
from  the  doctor  were  not  to  allow  anyone  to  see  this  man.  He  said  he  was  the 
priest,  and  the  nurse  told  him  that  he  could  not  see  the  man  without  the  doctor^s 
permission,  and  as  the  priest  was  going  away  and  had  gotten  probably  25  yards 
away  from  the  hospital  I  happened  to  be  going  over  there,  and  he  told  me  about 
it,  and  I  told  him  to  come  bacK  and  see  him,  and  he  did.  He  went  back  and  saw 
the  man,  who  afterwards  got  well,  and  is  in  the  country  now.  They  claimed  he 
had  been  refused  admission,  but  it  was  through  a  misunderstanding,  and  it  was 
immediately  corrected  as  soon  as  I  found  out  what  he  wanted. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  the  bull  pen  at  any  one  time? — A.  I  could  not  give 
the  correct  number,  but  between  600  and  700. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  now?— A.  About  190  or  195. 

Q.  Have  you  any  prejudice  against  labor  unions? — A.  No,  positively;  not  as 
labor  unions. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  them? — A.  When  conducted  in  a  lawful  manner,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchpord.)  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  prisoners  have 
been  oayoneted  by  soldiers? — A.  I  never  heard  of  anyone  who  had  been  bayoneted, 
and  never  saw  anv  bayonet  wounds  on  any  prisoner.  I  have  heard  these  things 
talked  about  on  the  outside,  but  have  yet  to  find  the  man  who  knew  of  such  a 
thing. 

Q.  If  such  was  the  case,  you  would  be  in  a  position  to  know  it?— A.  I  saw  these 
men  here  released  from  that  prison  at  my  request.  I  am  acting  for  the  State  in 
this  matter  at  the  present  time,  since  Mr.  Sinclair  is  not  here. 

Q.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  claim  that  men  have  been  thrown  into  that  bull 
pen  without  a  chance  to  change  their  working  clothes,  which  were  wet,  and 
oecause  of  their  wearing  of  sucn  clothes  contracted  diseases  and  died? — A.  Not 
that  I  know  of.  There  have  been  2  deaths  in  the  prison  hospital;  that  is,  2 
deaths  among  the  prisoners.  There  have  really  been  3  deaths,  1  who  it  was  gen- 
erally agreed  wanted  to  commit  suicide,  and  who  jumped  in  the  river  and  was 
drowned.  Otherwise  there  were  but  2  deaths — 1  from  pneumonia  and  1  from 
typhoid  fever. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  sav  as  to  the  origin  of  the  diseases  resulting  in  the 
death  of  these  men?— A.  No,  I  have  not.  Pneumonia  is  liable  to  be  contracted 
at  any  time,  and  in  my  6  years  of  practice  here  I  have  found  it  under  almost  all 
conditions.  It  is  not  confined  to  miners  any  more  than  it  is  to  business  men  or 
other  classes  of  people.  Typhoid  fever,  of  which  1  man  died,  is  also  liable  to 
be  contracted  by  anyone  in  this  country.  It  is  not  the  genuine  tyi)hoid  fever, 
such  as  they  have  back  in  the  Eastern  States,  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  etc., such  as 
I  have  been  used  to  seeing  back  there.  We  have  had  but  1  fatal  case  of  it  in 
this  prison  since  the  prisoners  have  been  confined  there. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  place  known  as  the  bull 
pen  produced  any  of  the  diseases  that  resulted  in  the  death  of  these  men? — A.  No. 

Q.  One  of  the  prisoners,  you  say,  jumped  in  the  river  and  was  drowned? — ^A. 
Yes.  I  will  tell  you  about  this  case.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Mike  Johnson  was 
adjudged  insane  by  the  probate  judge  of  this  county  and  2  physicians.  This 
happened  about  the  8th  or  9th  of  June.  On  the  following  day,  after  he  was 
adjnged  insane,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  take  this  man  into  safe-keeping, 
and  have  him  delivered  over  to  the  institution  of  the  State  provided  for  insane 
persons.  I  took  charge  of  the  man  and  took  him  from  the  bull  -pen  or  from  a 
guardhouse  he  was  in.  After  he  was  adjudged  insane  we  put  him  in  a  separate 
room  that  is  called  the  guardhouse  there.     I  took  him  from  this  room  and  started 
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with  him  and  a  deputy,  intending  to  leave  him  at  Wallace  in  the  jail  until  such 
time  as  an  attendant  from  the  asylum  could  come  from  Boise  for  him.  As  we 
were  taking  him  to  the  depot,  I  was  accompanied  by  a  private  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Infantry,  who  was  acting  as  guard  to  assist  me  in  getting  him  down  to  tne 
train. 

After  we  reached  the  depot  I  8tepi)ed  up  to  the  ticket  office,  and  when  I  came 
out  on  the  platform  again  1  noticed  some  men  at  the  other  end  of  the  platform, 
and  running  over  there  I  saw  this  prisoner,  this  insane  man,  running  toward  the 
river,  and  the  guard  after  him.  The  man  seemed  to  be  getting:  .*way  from  the 
guard,  and  all  at  once  the  guard  dropped  on  one  knee  and  leveled  his  nfle.  I  told 
him  to  shoot  high,  meaning  for  him  to  shoot  over  his  head,  and  not  to  hit  him. 
He  shot,  but  dian't  hit  him.  Whether  he  shot  high  or  low  I  could  not  say.  I 
didn't  see  the  bullet  strike  anywhere.  I  said  that  he  could  **  not  get  away,  as  there 
is  plenty  of  water  in  the  river,  and  we  will  surely  catch  him. "  He  ran  to  the  bridge 
and  jumped  into  the  swift  current,  and  was  taken  down  the  river  about  200 
yards,  wnere  his  body  was  washed  ashore.  He  was  dead.  During  the  time 
he  was  in  the  water  another  shot  was  fired  by  the  same  guard.  I  told  him  to  shoot 
high,  and  I  noticed  where  the  bullet  struck.  It  was  away  over  his  head.  He  shot 
with  the  exx)ectation  that  we  might  turn  him  ashore  and  get  him  out.  I  knew  the 
dangerous  position  he  was  in  in  the  swift  water,  and  we  thought  he  might  make 
an  effort  to  get  back  to  shore  and  we  could  save  him.  His  body  was  found  under 
some  brush  and  tangle  weed  about  200  yards  from  where  he  jumped  in. 

Q.  What  did  the  soldier  do  when  he  jumped  in  the  river? — ^A,  Fired  two  shots 
at  him. 

Q.  Did  the  guards  that  were  guarding  the  bull  pen  fire  at  him? — A.  No;  the 
guard  that  was  with  him  fired  two  shots.  The  soldiers  in  charge  of  the  prison 
didn't  do  anything  that  I  know  of. 


Q.  Was  the  guard  one  of  the  soldiers? — A.  Yes. 


^  Did  any  of  the  shots  take  effect?— A.  No.  An  autopsy  was  held  on  the  body 
the  following  day  by  8  physicians  of  this  county,  who  saia  that  the  man  came  to 
his  death  by  drowning.  It  was  generally  reported  on  the  outside  that  the  man 
was  shot  and  had  been  killed  by  gunshot  wound,  but  there  was  no  gunshot  wound 
on  his  body.    No  wound  of  any  kind  was  found  on  his  body. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  effect  of  fear  upon  the  man  had  an3rthing  to  do  with 
hastening  his  death? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  get  under  the  water  to  escape  the  bullets?— A.  He  was  not  under  the 
water  before  ne  passed  the  curve  of  the  river,  where  we  could  not  see  him.  So 
long  as  I  saw  him  his  head  was  above  water.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  cause  of 
this  man's  insanity  was  that  he  was  forced  to  testify  before  the  coroner's  jury  to 
a  condition  which  didn't  exist.  But  such  statements  have  never  been  proven,  and 
are  not  shown  to  be  true  in  any  particular.  His  statement  before  the  coroner's 
jury  is  a  matter  of  record,  and  is  a  part  of  the  proceedings  on  file  in  the  coroner's 
office.  His  own  statement  was  that  he  was  present  at  tne  scene  of  the  riot,  but 
did  not  participate  in  any  particular  in  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  While  you  were  acting  sheriff  did  you  appoint  the 
deputies?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  appoint? — A.  I  had  an  order  from  the  court  to  appoint 
5  deputies,  and  I  did  appoint  5  deputies. 

Q.  Were  all  the  arrests  that  were  made  by  the  soldiers  directed  by  yourself  and 
your  deputies? — ^A.  They  were  not.  The  State  employed  men,  who  were  paid  by 
the  State  and  who  were  familiar  with  the  country.  They  were  only  deputy 
United  States  marshals;  that  is,  they  were  known  as  such,  but  I  don't  Imow 
whether  that  was  their  capacity  or  not.  They  were  appointed  by  the  governor. 
A  large  majority  of  the  arrests  were  made  by  these  men  acting  for  the  State. 

Q.  Some  were  made  by  yourself  and  your  deputies? — ^A.  Yes, 

Q.  As  a  rule,  then,  were  they  directed  by  either  yourself,  your  deputies,  or  else 
through  the  State  officers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  soldiers  didn't  presume  to  make  arrests  without  being  directed?— A. 
No;  not  in  any  case  that  I  know  of.  I  never  heard  of  a  case  where  the  soldiers 
arrested  men  without  the  direction  of  the  civil  authorities. 

Q.  Who  is  Chester  H.  Lindley? — A,  I  understand  he  is  the  attorney  for  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company. 

Is  he  a  resident  of  this  State?— A.  He  is  a  resident  of  San  Francisco. 
State  of  California?— A.  Yes. 

Did  you  collaborate  with  Mr.  Lindley  and  Mr.  Sinclair  in  the  preparation  of 
that  proclamation?— A.  Yes;  Mr.  Lindley,  G^eneral  Merriam,  Mr.  Sinclair,  and 
myself  were  present  at  the  time. 

Q.  Who  wrote  it?— A.  Judge  Lindley,  I  think,  wrote  it.  Mr.  Sinclair  and  Judge 
Lindley  are  the  authors  of  it,  although  we  were  all  present  and  discussed  it. 
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Q.  After  it  was  prepared  yon  presented  it  to  General  Merriam  for  his  approval 
or  aisapproval? — ^A.  He  approvea  it. 

Q.  Just  indorsed  it? — ^A.  Yes.  The  approval  is  in  the  handwriting  of  H.  C. 
Merriam,  brigadier-general. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  couple  of  witnesses  before  the  commission  that  poli- 
tics may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  trouble  and  with  the  removal  of 
your  county  officers,  and  since  I  came  into  the  county  a  gentleman,  who,  like 
yourself,  is  physician  for  one  of  the  mines  and  conducts  one  of  the  private  hos- 
pitals, has  told  me  that  there  is  not  a  single  man  confined  in  the  bull  pen  who  is 
not  a  Populist,  and  that  he  would  give  $5  apiece  for  the  production  of  any  man 
or  any  number  ot  men  in  that  bull  pen  who  are  not  Populists.  He  stated  it  was  his 
belief  that  the  trouble  was  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Populists 
out  or  breaking  them  up  in  this  county.  Can  you  Tstate  anything  in  regard  to 
it? — ^A.  Yes.  That  is  entirely  new  to  me.  I  never  heard  anything  about  that. 
I  can  positively  state  that  I  know  of  no  political  methods  that  have  been  followed 
or  desires  that  have  been  called  into  the  matter  or  consulted  in  any  way.  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  is  true  ]x>sitively.  As  to  the  politics  of  those  persons  in  the 
prison,  I  know  nothing  about  them.  I  don't  know  now  whether  they  are  Popu- 
lists, Republicans,  or  Democrats,  and  am  not  prepared  to  state  the  politics  of  any 
one  individual  in  that  prison.    I  positively  never  thought  about  the  subject. 

Q.  Where  are  the  men  who  have  been  indicted  now  confined? — A.   In  the 
prison  with  the  rest  of  them. 
In  the  bull  pen? — A.  Yes. 
Under  United  States  control  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

But  were  indicted  and  arraigned  in  the  court  here? — A.  There  have  been 
some  indictments  by  this  court,  by  Judge  Stewart's  court,  and  then  under  Judge 
Beatty,  at  Moscow,  m  the  Federal  court.  In  May  there  were  some  40  indictments 
by  name,  and  4()0  others  whose  true  names  are  unknown. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  ground  of  indictment  in  the  Federal  court? — A.  No.  They 
are  eyewitneases  of  the  scene — people  who  were  participants  in  that  riot  and  who 
could  tell  as  to  the  number,  etc. 

Q.  If  they  were  indicted  by  the  Federal  court,  they  must  have  committed  some 
crime  against  the  Federal  Government? — A.  The  grounds,  I  believe,  are  that  they 
stole  a  United  States  mail  train  to  carry  the  dynamite  and  men  to  the  scene  of 
the  riot. 

Q.  Was  mail  carried  on  that  train? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  a  passenger  train? — A.  Accommodation  train,  I  think.  There  was  a 
cabr>ose. 

(^.  Was  the  mall  carried  on  that  caboose? — A.  It  is  my  impression  that  it  was  a 
mail  train,  and  that  the  charge  was  for  interfering  with  the  mails.  There  is  a 
mail  train  from  Spokane  to  Wallace,  and  also  a  train  that  takes  mail  from  Wallace 
to  Spokane,  both  of  which  were  delayed  by  the  blowing  up  of  this  mill.  If  I 
remember  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses,  the  train  n'om  Burke  to  Wallace 
carries  the  mail.    I  believe  there  have  been  8  of  these  prisoners  indicted  by  the 

frand  qury  of  this  county  and  arraigned  in  Judge  Stewart's  court.  There  have 
een  8  indicted  for  murder.  They  were  indicted  on  5  different  counts.  They 
were  indicted  twice  for  the  murder  of  John  Schmidt  and  John  Cheyne.  Each 
one  has  been  indicted  for  these  2  murders,  and  also  for  razing  the  Bunker  Hill 
office  and  mill,  and  for  conspiracy. 

Q.  Those  8  whose  indictments  have  been  published  have  been  arraigned  in 
this  court? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  now  confined  under  Federal  authority  in  the  bull  pen?— A.  Yes;  all  of 
them  are  confined  there  except  CJorcoran,  the  one  that  has  been  tried.  All  that 
are  left  here  are  in  the  military  prison  at  Wardner. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  you  nad  been  the  sheriff  of  this  county  prior  to  the 
time  of  this  trouble  you  could  have  prevented  the  trouble  that  culminated  m  the 
destruction  of  this  property? — ^A.  I  think  any  honest  man  could  have  done  so;  yes. 

Q.  You  think  any  honest  man  could? — ^A.  Any  honest  man. 

Q.  He  would  al.so  have  to  have  been  a  i)retty  determined  and  fearless  man, 
would  he  not? — A.  If  he  had  come  into  office  on  the  28th  day  of  April,  yes;  but  if 
he  had  been  in  office  for  some  time  it  would  be  different.  The  facts  brought  out 
in  the  impeachment  proceedings  against  the  sheriff  and  county  commissioners 
tully  set  forth  the  conditions,  and  what  transpired  at  that  time,  and  especially 
what  transpired  between  Sheriff  Young  and  Governor  Steunenberg. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  the  necessity  for  bringing  this  county  under  martial 
law  was  the  result  of  weakness  and  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  county  offi- 
cers, particularly  the  sheriff? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  the  commissioners  also? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.  )  What  is  your  general  opinion  abont  this  permit  system? — 
A.  I  think  it  is  a  necessary  condition  to  enforce  at  this  time. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  present  when  the  application  for  permit  was  formulated? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  terms  of  that  application  are  consistent  with  the 
proc;lamation? — A.  That  has  been  a  topic  of  complaint. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  terms  of  the  application  for  a  permit  go  much  further 
than  the  terms  laid  down  in  the  proclamation? — A.  In  word,  yes;  but  not  in  fact. 

Q.  In  the  proclamation  I  see  it  refers  to  certain  criminal  organizations;  in  the 
application  it  says  miners'  unions? — ^A.  Yes;  the  organizations  meant  when  the 
proclamation  was  written  were  the  miners'  unions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  authority  to  put  anything  in  the  application  for  the 
permit  in  excess  of  what  is  set  forth  in  the  proclamation? — A.  Well,  I  am  free  to 
say  that  I  did  not  inquire  into  the  question  of  authority  at  that  time.  The  attor- 
ney, representing  the  State,  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  representing  the  governor,  repre- 
sented the  authority  in  the  matter.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  mean,  there 
are  two  things  in  the  proclamation.    I  will  read  them.     [Reading:] 

**  Parties  applying  for  such  permits  must  be  prepared,  first,  to  deny  all  partici- 
pation in  the  riots  of  April  29,  1899,  in  Shoshone  Ojunty,  and,  second,  to  aeny  or 
renounce  membership  in  any  society  which  has  incited,  encouraged,  or  approved 
of  said  riots  or  other  violation  of  public  law." 

The  application  for  permit  requires  the  applicant  to  say:  **  I  did  not  participate, 
actively  or  otherwise,  in  the  riots  which  took  place  at  Wardner  on  the  29th  of 
April,  1899.  Believing  that  the  crimes  committed  at  Wardner  on  said  date  were 
actively  incited,  encouraged,  and  perpetrated  through  and  by  means  of  the  influ- 
ence and  direction  of  the  miners'  unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  1  hereby,"  etc. 

Q.  While  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  are  general  as  to  any  society,  the 
application  for  permit  requires  the  applicant  to  say  that  he  believes  the  crimes 
were  committea  by  the  miners'  unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  the  terms  of  the  application  for  permit  were  very  much  in  excess  of  the 
terms  laid  down  in  the  proclamation.  I  wanted  your  opinion  as  to  whether  you 
thought  you  could  go  beyond  the  proclamation  in  making  up  the  form  for  appli- 
cation?— ^A.  Our  understanding  was  that  the  miners'  unions  were  responsible  for 
the  destruction  of  this  property. 

Q.  Although  it  does  not  say  so  in  the  proclamation? — A.  Yes.  The  fact  that  it 
was  not  specifically  stated  in  the  proclamation  may  have  been  an  oversight.  It 
was  made  specific  in  the  application  for  permit. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  unknown  at  that  time  that  the  miners'  unions  did  the 
damage?— A.  It  was  known  at  that  time.  At  the  time  the  trouble  occurred  the 
Bunker  Hill  Company  was  the  only  company  in  the  district  that  employed  non- 
union men  exclusively;  every  other  mine  in  the  district  was  employing  union 
men.  The  mines  on  Canyon  Creek  employed  union  men;  the  mines  at  MuUan 
employed  them — employed  nothine  but  union  men.  All  the  men  employed  at 
the  mines  on  Canyon  Creek  and  at  Mullan  were  union  men;  and  when  the  mines 
closed  down  that  morning  and  the  men  stole  the  train  and  came  down  from 
Burke  and  Gem  and  were  met  by  men  from  Mullan  we  had  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  union  men  who  did  it.  The  presumption  was  that  it  was  done  by 
members  of  the  miners'  unions.  In  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  coroner's 
jury  you  will  perhaps  find  a  great  many  things  that  will  enlighten  you. 

Q.  This  proclamation  was  approved  before  the  evidence  was  obtained? — 
A.  Although  we  had  started  at  the  time. 

Q.  There  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  the  proclamation  don't  really  rule  in 
the  case,  and  whether  those  who  are  called  ux)on  to  adminLster  martial  law  are  not 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  proclamation;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  between 
the  proclamation  and  the  application.  To  state  my  idea  more  clearly,  I  should 
think  that  whatever  proceedings  are  had  must  follow  the  lines  of  the  proclama- 
tion; must  be  in  accord  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  proclamation.  The 
proclamation  is  of  itself  a  law  in  effect,  and  whatever  course  is  adopted  in  enforc- 
ing it  must  agree  in  terms  with  the  proclamation. — ^A.  I  am  free  to  say  it  was  my 
understanding,  and  I  think  the  others  who  were  present  at  that  time  will  also  say 
that  when  the  proclamation  was  written,  while  it  may  not  be  stated  therein,  we 
had  in  view  the  miners'  unions.  While  miners'  unions  are  not  specifically  stated 
in  the  proclamation,  they  are  mentioned  in  the  permit,  and  we  had  them  in  view 
at  the  time  the  proclamation  was  prepared.  There  may  be  a  discrepancy  there;  it 
must  have  l)een  an  oversight  at  the  time.  Of  course,  it  would  be  pretty  difficult 
for  a  member  of  the  miners'  union  who  signed  that  application  to  know  who  was 
connected  with  or  participated  in  the  riot,  but  he  would  have  to  say  he  believed 
that  the  crimes  were  incited,  encouraged,  and  precipitated  through  and  by  the 
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miners'  anions  of  tne  CkBiir  d'Alenes,  and  probably  a  good  many  members  of  the 
miners'  nnions  did  not  indorse  it,  and  did  not  approve  of  it,  and  don't  to-day.  It 
is  not  only  possible  bnt  probable  that  a  great  many  members  of  the  miners' anions 
did  not  participate  in  the  trouble  and  would  not  have  participated  in  it,  and  would 
not  have  encouraged  any  such  violation  of  law  as  took  place;  yet  the  presumption 
is,  and  it  is  warranted,  we  have  no  doubt,  by  the  conditions,  that  a  great  many 
members  of  the  miners'  union  did  participate  in  the  violence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batch  ford.)  Can  ^ou  state  to  the  commission  positively  that  the 
miners'  union  is  a  criminal  organization?— A.  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  yes;  from 
what  facts  have  come  before  me  as  coroner  of  the  county  and  from  what  I  have 
heard  in  my  official  capacitor.  I  might  qualify  that.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
the  miners'  unions  are  organized  with  a  criminal  intent  at  all,  but  that  here  they 
were  controlled  by  criminals. 

(^.  Can  you  state  that  criminal  action  at  any  time  has  been  taken  in  the  miners' 
union  meetings? — ^A.  Yes. 

S.  That  you  know  to  be  a  fact? — ^A.  I  know  it  from  sworn  evidence. 
.  Now,  let  me  ask  if  a  large  percentage  of  these  men  who  are  charged  with 
crime  were  members  of  any  particular  civic,  beneficial,  or  religious  organization, 
could  such  organizations  be  justly  charged  with  crime? — A.  If  a  good  majority 
turned  out  and  committed  crimes,  and  willfully  violated  the  law,  then  I  snould 
say  that  the  organizations  were  criminal  organizations. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  a  ^eat  majority  of  the  members  of  the  miners'  organizations 
turned  out  and  conmiitted  crime? — ^A.  They  did;  ves. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  commission  that  the  number  of  participants 
in  the  crime  of  April  29  last  was  very  small  as  compared  with  the  whole  number 
of  miners  present;  that  the  others  there  were  there  out  of  curiosity  and  as  spec- 
tators, as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  had  neither  masks  nor  guns  or  any  cnar- 
acter  of  disguise  whatever.  What  is  your  judgment  about  that? — A.  The  findings 
of  the  coroner's  jury  set  forth  fully  tne  actions  and  doings  of  the  different  unions 
of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  on  the  29th  of  April.  You  will  find  in  the  verdict  that  the 
Burke  union  held  a  meeting  at  Burke  on  that  morning;  the  Gem  union  held  a 
meeting  at  their  hall  at  9  o  clock  that  morning,  produced  masks  in  their  hall, 
armed  themselves  in  their  hall,  marched  out  and  stole  the  train,  took  the  dyna- 
mite, went  down  to  Wardner,  and  dynamited  the  mill. 

Q.  Was  that  hall  owned  by  the  miners? — A.  I  don't  know.  It  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  miners'  union  hall. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  all  other  orders,  unions,  associations,  etc. ,  met  in  that  hall? — 
A.  It  may  be.    I  don't  know  that  it  is  not  true. 

Q.  Did  the  members  of  other  organizations  in  that  town  meet  in  that  hall? — 
A.  That  might  be. 

Q.  Had  they  any  other  place  to  meet  in  that  town,  to  your  knowledge? — A.  Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Yet  the  hall  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Miners'  Union  Hall? — A.  Yes.  I  will 
say  that  the  Burke  hall  goes  by  that  name,  and  the  halls  at  MuUan  and  Gem  go 
by  that  name  also. 

Q.  In  the  impaneling  of  the  coroner's  jury,  did  you  confine  yourself  entirely 
to  the  town  of  Wardner? — A.  I  did — Wardner,  Kellogg,  and  vicinity. 

Q.  For  what  reason?— A.  For  the  reason  that  it  is  customary.  I  don't  know 
that  it  is  compulsory,  but  it  is  customary,  to  summon  the  jur^  from  near  the  scene 
of  the  killing.  The  statutes  are  not  positive  on  that.  It  is  optional  with  the 
coroner. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  strong  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  i)eople  of  Wardner  against 
those  who  committed  that  crime  on  the  29th  or  April  last?— A.  There  very  probably 
was  against  those  who  committed  the  crime. 

9*  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  This  testimony  bearing  upon  the  action  of  the  miners' 
union  to  which  you  have  referred,  was  that  furnished  to  the  coroner's  jury  by 
members  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  Yes.  This  testimony  showed  that  meetings 
were  called  by  officers  of  the  miners'  union ;  that  the  calls  were  issued  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  miners'  union  by  officers  of  the  union  to  be  present  at  the  hall  that 
morning  and  prepare  to  go  forth  on  the  expedition  of  destruction.  It  was  sug- 
gested in  the  miners'  hall  at  Mullan  that  they  mask,  but  they  voted  it  down  in  the 
Mullan  hall.  It  was  shown  by  witnesses,  miners'  union  men,  that  they  did  mask 
in  the  hall  at  Gem,  and  that  these  meetings  were  all  called  that  morning  by  offi- 
cers of  the  various  miners'  unions,  and  not  by  the  officers  of  any  other  organizations. 

Q.  You  base  your  belief  that  the  miners'  unions  in  the  CcPur  d'Alenes  are  crimi- 
nal organizations,  as  stated  here,  upon  the  sworn  testimony  of  members  of  the 
union  before  the  coroner's  inquest  over  the  body  of  James  Cheyne? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  any  evidence  tending  to  show  that  action 
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was  taken  by  the  unions  along  this  line  prior  to  their  assembling  that  morning? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Were  the  records  and  papers  of  the  tmion  hot  confiscated  by  some  means? — 
A.  They  were. 

Q.  Is  there  any  record  going  to  show  that  any  action  was  taken  along  that 
line? — A.  There  is  not.  I  will  say  in  that  connection  that  we  have  testimony  of 
members  of  the  organization  known  as  the  miners'  union  that  shows  when  a 
strike  is  ordered  or  declared  the  details  of  that  strike,  how  it  shall  be  carried  on, 
are  left  to  what  is  known  as  the  central  executive  committee  of  the  miners'  union. 
We  also  found  that  this  is  conaposed  of  delegations  from  each  of  the  local  unions. 
We  have  4  local  unions  in  the  (jieur  d'Alenes,  and  the  central  executive  committee 
is  comx)osed  of  8  members.  The  details  of  the  strike  and  whatever  is  done  is  left 
to  them.  Orders  are  issued  from  the  centi*al  executive  union  to  the  local  unions 
as  to  what  should  be  done;  that  is,  the  local  unions  are  subordinate  to  the  central 
executive  union. 

Q.  Judging  from  that,  there  is  a  probabilitv,  is  there,  that  the  central  executive 
union,  or  the  members  composing  it,  took  the  action  and  sent  word  to  the  local 
unions  to  carry  it  out? — A.  That  is  the  supposition;  yes. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  July  •:i7,  JSOO, 

TESTIMONY  OF  HE.  JOSEPH  HAGDOITALD, 

Manager  Helena-Frisco  Mine,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho, 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  afternoon  session,  July  37,  1890,  at 
Wallace,  Idaho,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  Joseph  MacDonald  was  duly 
sworn  and  testified  as  follows  concerning  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d*  Alene 
mining  district  of  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Where  do  you  live?— A.  Gem,  Idaho. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  My  age  is  41;  occupation,  miner;  lam  man- 
ager of  the  Helena-Frisco  mine,  for  the  Helena-Frisco  Mining  Company,  Limited. 

Q.  Where  is  that  property  situated?— A.  On  Canyon  Creek,  Shoshone  County, 
Idaho. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  this  district? — A.  Since  the  27th  of 
April,  1892. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  your  present  i)osition? — A..  Since  September 
15, 1892. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  conditions  generally  here  in  this  district  and  the 
Cceur  d'Alene  mining  region? — A.  I  think  I  am. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  tne  conditions  which  have  existed  since  your  residence  in 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  which  now  exist  as  between  capital  and  labor  engaged  in  the  mining 
industry? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  particular  reference  to  the  difficulties  which  have  heretofore  existed 
and  now  exist  between  the  labor  unions  and  mine  owners  in  this  district? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  please,  if  you  will,  go  into  the  facts  and  tell  the  commission  in  your  own 
way  anything  you  may  know  upon  this  subject? — A.  In  April,  1892, 1  took  charge 
of  the  Tiger  mine  for  S.  S.  Glidden.  The  Tiger  mine  is  in  Burke,  Idaho,  Shoshone 
County,  about  3  miles  east  of  the  Helena-Frisco.  They  had  some  labor  trouble 
at  that  time  at  the  Tiger  and  Poorman;  there  was  a  strike  on  the  Tiger-Poorman. 
We  compromised  the  strike  in  some  way  and  they  went  to  work.  July  10, 1892, 
the  men  all  left  the  Tiger-Poorman  and  went  down  to  the  Helena-Frisco  and  blew 
it  up.  I  think  they  went  down  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  and  blew  it  up  the 
following  morning.  There  were  some  men  killed  on  both  sides,  1  believe,  in  the 
fight  that  occurred  during  the  blowing  up  of  the  property.  I  believe  5  or  6  were 
killed  at  the  Helena-Frisco.  The  troops  came  in  a  few  days  afterward  and 
arrested  these  people.  1  don't  remember  the  particulars.  I  don't  know  much 
about  it.    I  never  went  down  to  any  of  the  trials  they  had. 

When  I  went  to  the  Helena-Frisco,  September  14  or  15, 1892.  we  were  then  work- 
ing some  union  and  some  nonunion  men.  The  mine  ran  along  in  that  way  until  June 
20, 1894,  when  a  committee  from  the  union  notified  me  that  if  I  didn't  discharge  6 
nonunion  men  that  were  there  they  would  do  away  with  them.  Those  were  the 
words  they  used.    I  discharged  them,  or  at  least  told  them  it  would  be  better  for 
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them  to  get  out.  They  also  notified  the  Milwaukee  Mining  Company.  They  had 
gome  12 nonunion  men,  and  they  notified  them  that  if  they  did  not  discharge  them 
that  thing  would  happen.  They  would  not  discharge  them,  and  on  the  3<l  of  July, 
1894,  about  50  men,  masked  and  armed  with  rifles  and  shotguns,  walked  down 
about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  from  above  the  Frisco,  from  Burke  apparently,  and 
down  to  the  G«m,  and  shot  the  blacksmith  there,  by  the  name  of  Kneebone  and 
took  the  superintendant,  foreman,  and  boss  carpenter  out  and  marched  them 
up  over  the  hill  toward  Montana,  through  Burke,  and  up  toward  what  we 
call  Thompsons  Falls,  and  informed  them  if  they  came  back  they  would  kill 
them.  And  after  that,  if  there  was  anyone  in  the  mines  they  didn't  want  there, 
they  either  notified  you  to  let  them  go  or  they  took  them  out  themselves — 
out  of  the  country,  if  you  didn't  discnarge  them  when  you  were  told  to,  they 
went  and  took  them  out  of  bed  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  or  from  the  mine,  and 
drove  them  out.  There  were  several  cases  of  that  kind.  I  believe  at  least 
one  case  of  that  kind  happened  every  month.  Then,  on  the  23d  of  December, 
1897,  after  taking  one  man,  who  was  our  mill  superintendent,  named  Whit- 
ney, out  of  his  bed  at  10  minutes  to  10  at  night,  they  marched  him  down 
below  the  town  of  Gem  and  shot  him,  and  left  him  there  dying  from  the 
wounds.  They  took  one  of  our  mill  shift  bosses,  I  think  about  a  month  or  3 
weeks  before  that — ^took  him  down  below  the  town  of  Gem  to  a  place  called  the 
Granite  mine,  or  mill,  and  took  his  money  away  from  him — so  he  told  me  after- 
wards—and ordered  him  not  to  come  back,  and  he  didn't.  He  sent  for  his  trunk 
and  valise  and  other  things  and  went  to  Butte. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  Barry;  his  initials  I  don't  remember.  He  was  shift 
boss  at  the  mill.  Then  here  last  winter  or  the  one  before,  I  would  not  say  when, 
they  took  Dan  Conners  out — he  was  shift  boss  of  the  Standard— took  him  out, 
marched  him  down  the  track,  and  gave  him  3  days  to  ^et  out  of  the  country  or 
they  would  blow  him  and  his  family  up,  and  he  left  within  the  given  time.  Then, 
about  last  Christmas,  they  drove  a  fellow  away  who  was  working  in  our  mine; 
had  some  dispute  with  him.  He  was  working  in  the  Helena-Frisco.  They  drove 
him  out  and  hit  him  with  a  club.  After  he  got  out  he  turned  around  and  shot  the 
fellow  and  killed  him  right  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  That  was  followed  by  his 
trial,  but  he  got  clear  for  killing  the  man.  He  shot  at  one  man  and  killed  the 
brother  of  the  man  he  shot  at.  He  didn't  kill  the  man  he  shot  at,  but  another  man. 
There  were  other  things  that  happened  at  these  other  mines.  These  things  were 
pretty  irequent.  I  forget  exactly  the  day,  but  there  were  some  killed  in  Burke  in 
the  same  way.  Mr.  Culbertson  could  give  you  more  of  the  details  than  1  could. 
It  is  only  by  hearsay  that  I  know  these  things  regarding  Burke.  And  that  leads 
up  to  the  night  of  the  28th  of  April.  I  was  down  here  in  Wallace  at  an  Elk  meet- 
ing, and  a  fellow  was  sent  up  to  me  at  the  meeting  who  told  me  the  plans  were 
airrix>e  to  blow  up  the  Bunker  Hill  property  and  drive  out  the  nonunion  men; 
and  ho  says,  '*  You  will  not  have  a  man  working  at  the  Frisco  to-morrow,  or  ujp 
at  MuUan,  or  anywhere  on  Canyon  Creek."  I  asked  him  how  he  got  this 
information  and  he  said,  **  Well,  that's  all  right;  I  know  it." 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  union? — A.  I  think  he  was.  He  was  a  detective 
who  was  in  there.  So  I  left  the  hall  and  came  down  and  took  a  team  and  drove 
home,  and  everything  seemed  to  be  all  right.  There  was  nothing  going  on  more 
than  usual,  but  I  sat  up  until  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  29th,  waiting  to  see 
what  would  happen,  and  I  saw  the  mill  crew  all  starting  over  to  the  mill;  and  a 
little  later,  about  a  quarter  of  7  in  the  morning,  I  saw  tlie  miners  going  to  the 
mine,  and  I  noticed  the  president  of  the  union  going  over;  and  I  thought  maybe 
this  fellow  was  mistaken,  as  they  were  all  going  to  work,  apparently.  But  in 
about  fifteen  minutes  the  superintendent  came  over  and  said  tnat  the  men  were 
going  to  the  miners' union  hall,  and  there  was  no  one  left  in  the  mine  to  work  but 
2  men.  I  asked  him  who  they  were,  and  he  said  the  pump  man  and  engineer. 
Our  engineer  is  stationed  under  ground,  about  1,200  feet  from  the  surface. 

Q.  How  about  the  fireman? — A.  There  was  1  fireman,  and  he  stayed  until  the 
balance  came  back  to  release  him.  I  asked  him  what  they  were  going  to  do,  and 
he  said  he  didn't  know,  but  that  he  would  go  down  and  find  out.  He  came  back, 
and  several  others  came  up  from  town  there,  men  we  knew  there,  and  said  they 
were  all  going  to  Wardner. 

Q.  Were  these  men  members  of  the  union  who  were  talking  to  you?~A.  Yes. 
Some  were  in  the  union  and  some  in  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I  asked  them  if  there 
were  many  going,  and  they  said  that  everyone  had  to  go;  that  they  were  just 
**  distributing  the  guns  down  there  now."  They  went  on  uj)  to  the  cabin  a  few 
minutes  and  came  down  with  their  guns,  and  went  on  past  within  15  feet  of  me, 
and  went  on  down;  and  then  the  Northern  Pacific  train  came  in.  But  I  am 
getting  ahead  of  my  story.    Mr.  Culbertson  came  down  and  told  me  everyone  was 
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going  to  Wardner  from  his  mine.  I  asked  him  how  he  knew,  and  he  said  he  was 
going  East  that  morning  and  he  had  sent  in  to  get  Paul  Corcoran  ont  of  the 
miners'  hall,  and  told  him  that  he  heard  there  was  going  to  be  trouble,  and  if 
there  was  going  to  be  trouble  around  the  mine  that  he  would  stay  at  home. 

Q.  Was  that  the  miners'  union  hall  at  Burke? — A.  Yes.  Paul  Corcoran  was 
the  secretary  of  the  union  there,  and  assured  him  that  there  would  be  no  trouble; 
that  they  were  going  to  Wardner  and  would  all  be  back  that  night.  Then  he 
got  on  his  handcar  and  went  to  Wallace,  and  went  on  his  way  East.  When 
the  Northern  Pacific  train  came  down  from  Burke  a  quarter  after  10  it  had  sev- 
eral box  cars  on,  loaded  with  men.  Some  of  the  men  were  masked  and  a  great 
many  carried  guns,  and  some  were  not  masked.  Some  were  on  top  of  the  cars. 
They  went  down  to  Gem,  then  took  their  engine  and  in  about  15  minutes  they 
were  on  the  track  by  the  Frisco  mine  with  about  double  as  many  men.  I  think 
then  they  had  at  least  000  men  on  the  train.  They  went  up  to  the  powder 
magazine  and,  as  I  found  afterwards,  broke  the  lock,  cut  that  off  the  powder 
magazine,  and  also  off  the  fuse  house,  which  is  within  60  feet  of  the  magazine. 
They  took  out  whatever  fuse  was  there,  and  80  50-pound  boxes  of  giant  powder; 
40  boxes  of  it  was  No.  1  and  40  boxes  No.  2;  and  then  they  started  down  toward 
Wallace  here,  and  I  left  and  went  up  to  the  magazine  with  Arthur  Swain  and  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Sterling,  and  found  the  lock  lying  on  the  ground  around  the 
powder  magazine  and  this  amount  of  powder  gone— 80  boxes  and  all  of  the  fuse 
gone.  On  the  way  down  from  the  powder  magazine,  on  their  way  down  to  Wal- 
lace, they  passed  within  95  feet  of  us.  We  were  standing  there  and  they  shook 
their  hands  and  ^ns  at  us  as  they  went  down.  Out  of  240  men  only  2  of  our  men 
worked  that  day  in  the  mine.  They  went  do  wn ,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  to  Ward- 
ner. On  their  way  back,  when  the  train  stopped  at  the  Frisco,  lots  of  them  got 
off  and  conversed  freely  about  what  they  had  done.  It  was  no  secret.  They 
didn't  make  any  bones  about  it  at  all.  That  leads  up,  then,  to  when  the  soldiers 
came  in  and  arrested  them,  and  took  them  down  to  Warmer.  That  is  an  outl^e 
of  my  remembrance  of  it. 

Q.  Has  the  miners'  union  been  in  the  habit  of  dictating  to  the  mine  owners  as 
to  who  they  should  employ  or  discharge? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  at  liberty,  as  manager,  to  discharge  or  employ  whom  you  please? — 
A.  Well,  you  have  to  be  very  careful  about  doing  that. 

Q.  Do  tney  make  demands  upon  you  for  the  discharge  oi-  employment  of  men? — 
A.  Yes;  in  several  cases  they  have  done  that. 

Q.  Do  you  usually  obey  their  order?— A.  Yes;  I  did:  used  to  do  it. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  They  had  a  way  of  enforcing  their  demands,  and  the  real  question 
with  them  was  to  know  what  we  would  do. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  policy  you  found  that  it  was  better  to  yield  to  their  demands? — 
A.  Yes;  I  believe  tnere  is  a  man  sitting  behind  you  there — the  men  made  a 
demand  on  us  to  put  him  to  work,  and  we  had  to  put  him  to  work. 

9.  Was  he  a  good  man?— A.  No;  he  was  not.  He  ran  a  car  half  a  day  and 
quit;  I  would  not  be  sure  just  how  long. 

Q.  You  say  in  your  judgment  there  were  600  men  on  that  train  that  passed 
your  nlace? — ^A.  At  least  that,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  Is  the  miners'  union  hall  at  your  mme? — A.  No;  at  Q^m,  below. 

Q.  How  far  below  your  mine? — ^A.  Sixteen  hundred  feet  below  the  office. 

9.  You  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  the  men  with  the  guns  were 
miners?— A.  Yes;  I  saw  them  carry  their  guns  down. 

Q.  You  saw  them  on  the  train;  saw  them  go  and  saw  them  come  back? — A. 
Yes;  talked  with  several  of  them  on  their  way  to  the  train. 


9.  You  know  absolutely  that  the  members  of  the  miners'  union  went  on  that 
train  and  came  back  on  it?— A.  Yes;  I  didn't  want  to  be  brought  in  to  give  any 


Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  now?— A.  About  200. 


any 


You  have  within  40  of  your  full  complement?— A.  Yes;  we  have  about  205, 
all  told. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  are  employed  at  the  Tiger-Poorman  now?— A. 
They  have  not  many  there  now  except  the  pump  men,  and  such  as  that.  They 
are  waiting  for  some  new  machinery,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  are  employed  at  the  Gem? — A.  The  Gem  is 
not  running  now,    I  have  the  Gem  under  bond. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mines  employing  men  in  the  Canyon  now? — A.  The  Standard 
employs  about  150. 
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Q.  How  many  are  working  at  Mullan? — A.  LittU»  over  100.  The  Homing  mine 
wzis  the  last  mine  to  start  up. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  working  at  the  Mammoth? — A.  From  my  information 
about  60  luon  are  working  there. 

Q.  So  there  are  about  700  men  working  in  the  Canyon  and  at  Mullan  now? — A. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  these  men  all  working  under  permits? — A.  Yes:  some,  though,  that  are 
not;  I  have  a  master  mechanic  and  some  that  are  not. 

Q.  Are  the  pump  men  under  the  i)ermit8? — A.  We  have  not  had  the  time  to 
aiTange  for  permits  for  all  our  men.  When  we  started  up  after  this  trouble,  we 
started  up  with  5  men,  and  the  master  mechanic,  machinists,  fireman,  engineers, 
pump  men,  and  mill  men  all  quit  and  went  out. 

Q.  Did  you  or  anyone  in  authority  at  the  Helena-Frisco  mine,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  give  permission  for  the  taking  of  this  powder? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  didn't  wink  at  it? — A.  No. 

O,  It  was  done  absoluteljr  without  your  consent? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  breach  existing  between  the  mine  owners  and  operators  and  the 
managers  in  the  Canyon  and  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  C-ompany  at  Wardner, 
or  any  prejudice  against  the  latter? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Is  there  any  ill  feeling  against  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  because  this 
demonstration  resulted  from  its  refusal  to  pay  the  union  rate  of  wages  or  to  em- 
ploy union  labor? — A.  No;  there  is  not. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  an  advantage  to  the  miner  in  working  in  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  drier,  over  the  work 
in  these  shaft  mines  in  the  Canyon? — A.  Certainly  there  is.  Iti  s  an  easier  mine  to 
work  in;  it  is  dry  and  has  less  foul  air,  and  nice,  large  stopes.  It  is  a  tunnel  mine, 
and  there  is  no  shaft  work  in  it. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  is  $3.50  per  day  for  work  in  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  a 
higher  rate  of  wages  proportionately,  all  things  considered,  than  $3.50  for  work 
in  the  Helena-Fi-isco  and  Gem?— A.  Yes.  You  see  in  these  shaft  mines,  such  as 
the  Helena-Frisco, Tiger-Poorman,  and  others,  they  are  wet,  and  you  must  wear 
rubber  clothes.  A  rubber  suit  costs  about  $15,  and  it  is  gone  in  a  month.  In 
the  Bunker  Hill  you  don't  use  any  rubber  clothes  at  all. 

Q.  Has  your  company  attempted  to  reduce  wages  at  any  time? — A.  Not  since  I 
have  been  there. 


Q.  N()t  since^you  have  been  manager? — A.  No. 


^  ( By  Mr.  R atchford.  )  Does  the  company  not  share  in  that  natural  advantage 
at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine— dLry  mine?^A.  Yes;  they  do.  They  don't  have  to  pump 
water. 

Q.  That  is  one  large  item  of  expense  that  is  saved  to  them,  as  compared  with 
your  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Their  mine  is  a  tunnel  mine? — ^A.  Yes. 


Q.  And  yours  is  a  shaft  mine? — A.  Yes. 


^  The  cost  of  putting  the  product  upon  the  surface  in  their  mine,  during  the 
life  of  the  mine,  is  somewhat  less  than  it  is  in  a  shaft  mine,  is  it  not? — A.  No;  we 
produce  cheaper  than  they  do. 

Q.  All  things  taken  into  account,  do  you  know  of  any  good  reasons  why  the 
rate  of  wages  per  day  should  be  less  at  the  Bunker  Hill  than  at  other  mines  in 
this  district?  Are  there  any  reasons  why  the  wages  should  be  any  less,  or  should 
they  be  uniform,  in  your  opinion? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  wages  in  the  Bunker  Hill 
really  ought  to  be  cheaper,  as  it  is  an  easier  mine  to  work  in,  and  board  is  only  $6 
per  week. 

Q.  Is  not  the  capacity  of  the  men  in  that  mine  greater?  Are  they  not  able  to 
produce  more  by  reason  of  the  thickness  of  the  vein? — A.  No;  on  the  contrary, 
they  can  not  produce  as  much.  I  will  explain  that  to  you.  Their  stopes  are  large; 
some  of  them  are  as  much  as  50  or  60  feet  wide,  and  the  ore  is  very  thinly  scat- 
tered through  their  vein.  That  all  has  to  be  Droken  and  then  hand  picked  in 
order  to  get  it  up  to  what  would  be  worth  shipping  down  the  tramway  to  the  mill. 
Now,  at  their  mine  the  vein  ranges  from  7  to  12  feet  broad,  and  at  the  Helena- 
Frisco  it  would  average  14^  feet  right  through.  All  that  goes  to  the  mill.  The 
same  amount  of  ore  naturally  has  to  be  concentrated.  From  12  to  14  feet  of  ore 
in  the  Helena-Frisco  means  from  30  to  50  or  60  feet  of  ore  in  the  Bunker  Hill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Nature  has  done  for  you  what  the  Bunker  Hill  has  to 
do  for  itself?— A.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  R atchford.)  You  stated  that  you  can  not  hire  or  discharge  whom 
you  please,  did  you  not? — ^A.  There  are  cases  where  you  can  and  cases  where  you 
can  not  do  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule? — ^A.  Well,  if  you  hire  a  man  and  he  is  not  a  union  man, 
has  not  the  union  grip,  about  the  second  day  after  he  goes  to  work  they  will 
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apply  to  him  for  the  grip;  and  he  says  he  has  not  got  it.  They  will  ask  him  where 
he  works  and  also  request  him  to  put  in  his  name  to  join  the  union,  and  that  goes 
to  the  investigating  committee.  Then  they  will  appoint  what  they  call  an  investi- 
gating committee,  and  they  write  back  to  wherever  he  says  he  has  been  working, 
and  find  out  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is.  If  they  can  not  find  out  much  about  him 
he  will  have  to  ^ve  references  from  the  nearest  local  labor  organization  to  the 
town  which  he  lived  in;  and  if  he  does  not  do  that  you  will  be  notified  not  to  let 
him  work. 

Q.  Have  you  reached  that  stage  now  where  a  man  is  approached  the  second 
day  after  he  is  employed  by  the  miners'  committee? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  you  reached  this  stage,  when  a  man  came  to  you  and  asked  for 
eniployment,  did  you  feel  free  to  offer  it  to  him? — A.  Ye^,  I  dia;  certainly. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  dictation  up  to  that  point?— A.  No;  not  up  to  that  iK)int. 

Q.  The  dictation  in  your  experience  is  practiced  after  the  man  has  been 
employed  in  the  mine — i  presume,  to  have  him  join  the  union? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  he  refuses  to  join  the  union,  then  they  take  action  such  as  you  indi- 
cated sometime  ago  in  your  testimony?— A.  Yes;  but  none  of  them  refuse  to  join 
the  union;  they  refuse  to  let  them  join. 

Q.  On  what  ground? — A.  A  great  many  on  the  grounds  that  they  don't  know 
them,  or  on  the  grounds  sinmly  that  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  them  and  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  them  in  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  or  Lieadville,  Colo.,  or  some  other 
mining  camps,  according  as  the  charges  come  in  against  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.  )  What  was  the  objection  to  the  6  men  they  demanded 
you  to  discharge? — A.  One  of  them  was  a  shift  boss  that  I  had,  and  they  said  they 
didn't  want  any  cheap  shift  bossing  while  the  strike  was  on.  That  was  in  1802  at 
the  Frisco.  That  was  before  my  time  there;  but  he  was  there  after  1  came  and 
thereafter  for  a  year  or  so. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  union? — A.  No;  after  he  became  a  shift  boss  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  union. 

Q.  Didn't  they  permit  shift  bosses  to  be  members  of  the  union? — A.  No;  1  don't 
understand  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  Whenever  you  are  asked  to  discharge  a  man,  does  that  man  belong  to  the 
union  or  have  a  right  to  belong  to  the  union? — A.  The  very  man  that  they 
demanded  discharged  at  this  particular  time — they  had  stated  to  me  they  didn't 
think  he  was  in  sympathy  with  their  movement. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  other  men  members  of  the  union? — A.  That  I  could  not 
say.  They  said  they  were  not  in  sympathy  with  their  movements,  and  therefore 
the  two  classes  could  not  get  along. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  make  a  demand  upon  you  as  manager,  as  a  union,  to  discharge 
men  that  were  satisfactory  to  you  and  that  were  members  of  the  union  for  spe- 
cial reasons  of  their  own? — A.  They,  being  members  of  the  union,  have  made 
demands  ux)on  me  to  discharge  men  that  did  not  belong  to  the  union,  but  had 
some  record  by  which  they  were  disqualified  from  belonging  to  the  union  and 
would  not  be  allowed  to  join  the  union.  For  instance,  I  could  state  a  case  where 
we  discharged  a  man  of  that  kind.  This  is  a  case  on  the  Black  Bear.  We 
had  a  man  there  who  was  a  member  of  the  union.  He  had  a  contract  to  run  a 
tunnel  for  me,  and  the  financial  secretary  of  the  Gem  union  was  working  there. 
His  name  was  Jim  Malone.  Malone  got  in  the  habit  of  laying  off  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  miners'  union,  so  this  shift  boss  on  the  work  there  let  him  go,  because 
he  laid  off  without  notifying  him.  The  unions  took  action  on  that  and  notified 
this  shift  boss  that  he  would  have  to  pay  Jim  Malone  $3.50  per  day  for  every  day 
he  was  out  of  work,  and  to  pay  him  every  day  until  he  could  get  work  at  either  the 
Black  Bear  or  the  Helena-Frisco,  and  the  shift  boss  came  to  me  about  it  and  told 
me  about  the  condition,  and  said  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  him,  but  that  he  must 
either  do  it  or  go  down  the  canyon.  I  said,  *'  What  can  I  do  for  you?"  He  said, 
**  Put  this  man  to  work  somewhere."  I  talked  with  the  foreman  of  the  Helena- 
Frisco,  and  we  put  him  to  work  in  the  mill.  He  worked  4  days  and  quit. 
Then  the  shift  boss  took  the  matter  to  the  central  union  here,  which  was  com- 
posed of  8  men,  2  from  each  of  the  4  unions  then  in  the  country — Burke,  Gem, 
Mullan,  and  Wardner— but  he  got  no  satisfaction  from  them.  Finally  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  pay  this  amount  demanded  or  go  down  the  can- 
yon. He  got  notice  when  it  was  time  to  pay  this  money  that  if  he  didn't  have 
this  money  in  before  9  o'clock  that  night  he  would  have  to  take  the  conse<iuence8, 
so  I  gross  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pay  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  going  down  tiie  canyon? — ^A.  Getting  out  of  the  coun- 
try.   That  is  what  is  known  as  going  down  the  canyon. 

U.  In  other  words,  to  run  you  out  of  the  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  a  practical  miner  yourself?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  union  when  you  worked  in  the  mines?— A.  I  was; 
yes.  I  belonged  to  the  union  in  Yuba  County,  Cal.,  in  1876,  and  also  Mono 
County,  Cal.,  in  1877-78. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  necessary  for  the  men  to  be  organized  for  their  own 
interests? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  a  eood  thing  for  them  to  be  organized  if  it  is 
conducted  for  what  it  is  gotten  up  for.  Then  vou  have  some  one  to  treat  with  if 
ttiej  are  organized.  Then  there  are  some  sicfc  benefits  to  it,  and  on  the  whole  I 
believe  it  is  a  good  thing  for  them  to  be  organized. 

Q.  You  believe  their  rights  will  be  better  protected  if  they  are  organized  than 
if  disorganized? — ^A.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  right,  although  I  don't  know  just  how 
you  mean. 

<^.  I  mean  it  in  this  way,  that  they  will  have  some  voice  in  the  regulation  of 
their  hours  and  their  wages  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  work? — A.  Yes; 
that  is  a  fact.  There  is  no  question  about  the  uniformity  of  hours  with  us,  with 
the  mines  up  the  canyon;  everything  works  very  nicely,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  there  a  new  organization  forming  among  the  miners  in  your  employ  now? — 
A.  Yes.    Thev  have  150  names  and  are  going  to  organize  to-morrow  night. 

Q.  From  whom  will  they  get  their  charter,  and  will  they  have  an  original 
organization,  or  will  it  be  the  old  organization? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  for 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  was  told  that  they  were  g^ing  to  organize  and 
had  150  names  of  those  to  be  organized. 

Q.  Are  they  all  permit  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  permit  men  are  members  of  the  old  union? — A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  What  number  of  the  employees  with  you  are  Americans? — A.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  the  new  men  are  Americans. 

9.  Where  do  they  come  from? — ^A.  California;  some  from  Missouri,  some  from 
Cripple  Creek,  and  some  from  Leadville,  and  some  from  Georgetown,  Colo. 

Q.  Are  you  glad  they  are  forming  a  new  union?— A.  Well,  I  don't  care  much 
about  it.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  them  for  this  reason:  If  any  of  them  get 
sick,  they  get  a  benefit  of  ^10  a  week  from  the  union,  and  they  are  altogether  cared 
for  in  that  way. 

Q-  Do  you  believe  that  a  miner  coming  here  from  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  or  from 
California,  who  knows  practically  nothing  about  the  troubles  that  were  existing 
here  previously,  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  sign  a  document  stating  that  he 
believes  that  the  miners'  union  of  this  country  is  a  criminal  organization? — ^A.  I 
don't  think  he  has  to  sign  that  document.  I  think  there  is  another  one  that  he 
signs.  There  are  two  of  these  documents — one  for  the  nonunion  man  and  one 
for  the  union  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Does  not  that  permit  deprive  a  nonunion  man  who 
has  taken  it  out  of  the  right  to  connect  himself  with  any  trade  union? — A.  No. 

Q.  Only  with  the  union  that  has  been  in  existence  here?— A.  Only  with  the 
Coeur  d'Alenes  union.  As  the  permit  system  has  been  explained  to  me,  there  is 
no- objection  to  their  joining  any  other  union  except  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  union. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  from  your  position  that  you  have  no  objection  to  your 
workingmen  connecting  themselves  with  a  union,  and  that  you  prefer  to  treat 
with  a  union,  and  that  you  only  object  to  it  when  it  extends  beyond  the  limits  of 
fairness  or  reason?— A.  1  es;  that  is  it.  Whenever  it  breaks  the  law  I  object  to 
it.  In  all  other  ways  I  believe  it  is  a  good  thing.  When  they  were  ^tting  it  up 
and  asked  me  about  it  I  simply  told  them.  In  these  words,  that  *^it  is  a  good 
thing."  They  are  going  to  organize  to-morrow  night,  I  was  told,  and  they  are  to 
use  our  reading  room.  We  have  a  building  about  30  by  75  or  80  feet.  We  have 
quite  a  reading  room  kept  up  there  and  lighted  with  electric  lights,  and  in  the 
winter  time  i:  is  steam  heated  and  it  makes  a  very  comfortable  place  for  them  to 
assemble  evenings,  and  I  told  them  they  might  have  the  use  of  that,  and  we 
would  not  charge  them  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  are  the  hours  for  labor  of  the  miners  in  the 
Cojur  d'Alenes?— A.  The  shift  is  10  hours,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday,  which 
is  9  hours.  The  night  shift  is  9  hours,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday  night,  and 
that  is  8  hours;  and  that  time  counts  from  the  time  they  start  to  go  in  the 
tunnel. 

That  is  uniform  throughout  the  district,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes. 
Are  you  paying  your  present  force  union  wages? — A.  Yes. 
Are  you  treating  them  in  every  particular  as  you  did  the  union  men? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  have  the  Coeur  d'Alene  miners'  organizations  conducted 
themselves  in  a  legitimate  manner  and  along  the  legitimate  lines  of  labor  organi- 
zations and  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  labor? — ^A.  No,  I  don't 
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think  they  have;  and  I  think  they  have  injured  labor  and  themselves  by  the  way 
they  have  worked  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  Yon  stated  that  most  of  your  new  employees  are  native 
Americans? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  your  former  employees  in  regard  to  their  nationalities? — 
A.  About  12  per  cent  were  Americans;  maybe  10  per  cent.  Some  months  it 
would  be  11  per  cent.    I  would  consider  11  per  cent  the  basis. 

Q.  Was  the  other  90  per  cent  made  up  from  the  nationalities  of  Europe? — A. 
The  majority  were  Italians  and  Swedes.  By  what  we  call  Swedes  I  mean  Nor- 
wegians and  Danes,  etc. 

North-country  men? — A.  Yes. 

About  what  per  cent  of  Italians  did  you  have? — A.  I  think  about  50  percent. 
Did  these  Italians  come  directly  to  you  after  landing,  or  did  they  come  from 
other  parts  of  the  country? — A.  They  came  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Of  course  the  most  of  them  speak  a  little  English. 

Q.  Did  they  become  memtfers  of  the  miners'  union  as  soon  as  they  got  in  the 
country  here?— A.  Yes;  they  joined  the  union. 

Q.  Did  they  come  here  before  they  joined  the  union? — A.  That  I  could  not  tell 
you. 

Q.  Did  they  come  in  large  numbers  or  singly? — ^A.  Just  1  or  2  at  a  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  In  1892,  w^hen  this  conflict  arose  between  the  union 
ana  the  nonunion  men,  did  it  result  in  the  nonunion  men  leaving  the  country  or 
remaining? — A.  They  remained  in  the  country  about  2  years,  or  very  nearly  that 
time. 

Q.  Did  they  ultimately  become  members  of  the  union? — A.  No;  they  kept  mov- 
ing away.  Union  men  saw  to  it  that  nobody  gave  them  work;  at  least  they 
didn'tget  work  very  generally. 

Q.  Were  they  compelled  eventually  to  leave  the  country  as  the  result  of  these 
hostilities? — A.  Yes;  in  1894  they  eventually  were. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  It  nas  been  stated  that  the  men  imported  during 
that  strike  of  1894  did  a  great  deal  toward  protracting  that  trouole  by  giving 
offense  to  the  families  of  union  miners  and  to  the  union  miners  themselves. — A. 
I  never  heard  anything  about  that.  I  don't  think  it  is  so;  at  least  I  never  heard 
it  before. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  to  import  arms  into  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  either  unions  or  properties,  the  miners  or  the  mine  owners? — A.  That 
I  could  not  say.  In  1892  there  were  4  or  5  cases  of  Winchesters  shipped  in. 
They  were,  I  think,  consigned  to  Tom  O'Brien  or  some  member  of  the  Central 
Union.  I  don't  know  that  this  is  so;  it  is  only  hearsay.  Culbertson  was  the  man 
who  told  me  about  it.  He  said  he  saw  the  case  at  the  depot  here.  Then,  after 
that,  or  about  that  time,  this  Union  mine  here  imported  about  200  men  from  the 
Lake  Superior  country,  and  on  that  train  they  had  15  or  20  deputies.  I  don't 
know  what  kind  of  deputies  they  were,  but  they  had  Winchesters.  I  saw  them 
when  they  got  off  the  train.  There  were  15  or  20  or  25  of  them.  They  got  off  the 
train,  I  know,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  track,  and  all  struck  out  and 
went  up  the  trail  to  the  Union  mine. 

Q.  Were  there  any  Winchesters  imported  besides  the  Winchesters  that  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  deputies? — A.  No,  not  that  I  know  of.  I  saw  them  get  off  the 
train  and  start  up  the  track,  and  the  train  went  back,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
there. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  instances  in  which  guns  have  been  imported  by  the 
mining  companies? — A.  Yes,  I  do.  After  these  guards  left  the  Union  mill  their 
guns  were  boxed  up  and  sliipped  down  to  Wallace  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  have  your  personal  relations  been  with  the 
miners'  unions  since  you  have  been  manager? — ^A.  I  think  they  have  been  fairly 
good. 

Q.  Do  you  get  along  pleasantly  with  them  as  a  rule? — A.  Yes;  I  was  careful  not 
to  ao  anything  to  offend  them. 
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Walu^ce,  Idaho.  July  2-7,  1899. 
TE8TIH0HT  OF  MR.  JAMES  GAlTir, 

Carpenter.  WalUtce.  Idaho, 

The  snbcommission  on  mining  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of  July  27, 1899, 
at  Wallace,  Idaho.  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr,  James  G-ann  was  sworn  and  tes- 
tified as  follows  concerning  the  laoor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Aelene  mining  dis- 
trict of  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Yon  give  your  address  as  Wallace  now? — A.  Yes;  I 
am  a  son  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  or  were  you  engaged  in? — ^A.  Working 
around  the  mines  and  carpenter  work.  I  am  really  a  carpenter.  Sometimes  I 
work  at  that  and  sometimes  around  the  mines. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  district?— A.  I  came  here  last  fall. 

(J.  What  company  were  you  employed  with? — A.  The  Standard  for  a  while.  I 
got  hot  and  quit  and  went  to  Burke. 

Did  you  work  in  the  Tiger  mine? — A.  Yes. 

You  were  also  among  the  number  arrested,  were  you? — A.  Yes. 

^    Now  you  may  begin  and  relate  what  took  place,  in  your  own  way. — A.  It 
wswj  on  the  4th  day  of  May  that  we  were  all  arrested  by  soldiers. 
How  many  were  arrested? — A.  There  must  have  oeen  300. 
For  what? — A.  I  never  learned. 
No  charges  preferred  against  you? — A.  No. 

How  long  were  you  confined  in  the  bull  pen  ?— A.  Seventy-six  days. 
Was  there  not  some  trouble  in  this  district  that  led  to  that  arrest  ? — ^A.  Sup- 
posed to  be ;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  relate  a  history  of  that  trouble,  as  you  understand  it?— A. 
As  I  understand  it,  there  was  some  trouble  at  Wardner  with  the  miners  and 
operators,  and  on  the  29th  of  April  their  mill  was  blown  up  and  a  couple  of 
men  were  killed — one  man  a  union  man  and  the  other  man  being  a  Bunker  Hill 
man,  they  claimed.  I  didn't  know  either  one  of  them.  So  the  soldiers  came  in 
and  they  came  right  up  to  Burke  and  arrested  the  whole  of  us — arrested  every 
one  they  could  get  their  hands  on.  They  took  them  right  down  there  to  Ward- 
ner, just  as  they  came  out  of  the  mines — wet,  and  didn't  give  them  a  chance  to 
change  their  clothes  or  anything  else.  The  first  meal  we  got  was  the  next  day 
about  12  o'clock.  When  wegot  to  Wardner  they  put  us  in  an  old  stable,  on  the 
night  of  the  4th  of  May.  There  was  considerable  hay  in  there  and  we  threw 
about  the  hay  and  made  as  good  a  bed  as  we  could.  There  was  quite  a  lot  of 
suffering  from  cold  that  night.  It  was  very  cold  here  that  night,  and  I  saw  sights 
there  that  would  make  a  man  s  hair  raise  to  think  about  it.  I  saw  men  wallowing 
in  their  own  calls  of  nature,  because  they  would  not  allow  them  to  go  to  the  rear. 
And  in  this  hay  there  was  some  striking  of  matches  and  it  was  very  dangerous, 
you  know,  about  catching  fire.  If  it  had  caught  fire,  some  one  would  have  been 
burned  up.  One  of  the  soldiers  stood  just  outside  the  stable  door,  and  you  just 
had  to  toe  the  mark  if  you  got  out  at  all.  I  saw  them  make  our  men  around 
there  work,  and  they  would  punch  them  with  the  bayonets.  I  worked  there  all 
but  8  or  9  days  of  the  time  I  was  in  there.  1  worked  in  the  kitchen.  I  refused  to 
work  at  the  start  unless  it  was  under  protest,  and  I  was  forced,  and  they  said  I 
could  consider  myself  forced.  Then  the  orders  came  that  any  man  who  worked 
in  the  kitchen  would  not  have  to  do  anything  else.  I  went  in  the  kitchen,  help- 
ing wash  dishes  and  one  thing  and  another.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  fared  a 
great  deal  better  than  lots  of  others.  Lots  of  them  could  not  get  anything  to 
eat.  Part  of  the  time  the  grub  was  good  and  part  of  the  time  it  was  horrible. 
Anyone  who  worked  in  the  kitchen  got  the  best,  of  course.  I  saw  men  punched 
there  with  bayonets  when  they  wouldn't  work;  when  the  negro  would  ^o  and 
tell  the  men  to  go  out  to  work  some  of  them  would  talk  back,  and  he  jabbed 

them  with  the  bayonet,  and  said,  "  None  of  your back  talk  here."    I  saw 

one  man  with  a  bayonet  jab  that  was  over  half  an  inch  deep;  I  saw  it  when  he 
pulled  up  his  clotnes.  Of  course,  the  sergeant  was  sent  for;  the  sergeant  or 
lieutenant,  or  general,  I  don't  remember  who  he  was;  but  he  said,  **That  is  all 
right;  that  is  what  they  are  made  for;  they  are  no  good  unless  they  are  used." 
They  got  very  poor  satisfaction  from  him.    That  is  all  I  know  about  the  bull  pen. 

Q.  Did  anyone  jab  a  bayonet  into  you?— A.  No.  I  gave  them  no  time-  when 
they  told  me  to  do.  anything  I  jumped  right  at  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  exhibitions  of  extreme  cruelty  except  the  man  you 
mentioned  as  being  jabbed  with  the  bayonet?— A.  There  was  one  little  fellow 
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there — I  don't  know  his  name — who,  when  he  was  eating,  dropped  his  plate  some 
wav  or  another,  and  a  negro  made  him  pick  it  np,  and  pick  the  grub  up  that  was 
spilled  and  put  it  on  his  plate,  and  made  him  sit  m  the  mud,  and  said,  *'  If  you  get 
up  until  you  eat  that  grub  I  will  fill  you  full  of  holes." 

Q.  About  Mike  Devine;  have  you  heard  something  about  him — the  man  that 
died  down  there?— A.  He  was  in  the  hospital,  he  told  me,  and  had  just  come  out 
and  gone  up  the  canyon.  He  came  down  here  to  get  a  tooth  pulled,  and  was 
arrested.  After  he  was  taken  down  to  the  bull  pen  he  took  a  relapse  and  died  in 
the  hospital.  He  wanted  me  to  come  and  wait  on  him,  but  they  would  not  allow 
it.    He  wanted  to  come  to  the  sisters'  hospital  up  here. 

Q.  You  saw  him  in  the  hospital? — A.  Yes;  in  the  bull  pen  hospital.  That  was 
the  last  time  I  could  see  him,  and  I  told  the  doctor  about  it,  and  he  said  it  would 
be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two;  and  I  said,  '*  You  know  that  man  is  spitting  up 
blood? "  He  said  lots  of  men  worse  than  he  was  were  walking  around  over  the 
country,    He  was  in  the  bull  pen  then. 

What  doctor  was  this? — A.  Some  doctor  there;  the  same  one  is  there  now. 
Dr.  Stratton? — A.  That's  the  man;  said  he  would  be  all  right  in  2  or  3  days. 
And  he  died? — A.  They  brought  him  away,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  the 
affair. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.  )  Is  that  the  only  instance  of  cruelty  you  saw? — A.  I  might 
have  seensome  other  little  incident  about,  but  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  You  were  in  the  Dull  -pen  when  Mike  Devine  was 
there? — A.  Yes. 

O.  There  when  he  died? — A.  Yes. 

(5.  Do  vou  know  whether  or  not  he  asked  for  a  spiritual  adviser? — A.  Ho  had  a 
little  talk  with  me  about  this.  It  passed  off.  I  was  to  speak  about  it,  but  it 
passed  off,  as  he  thought  he  would  go  to  the  hospital.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
asked  anyone  else  about  it  when  he  went  to  the  hospital. 

(j.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  he  was  denied  the  right  to  consult  a 
priest  or  preacher?— A.  No;  I  could  not  say  positively  that  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  acts  of  cruelty  were  brought  before  the 
physicians  there,  either  Dr.  France  or  Dr.  Stratton? — A.  There  was  a  distracted 
man  there  that  they  claimed  drowned  himself;  Mike  Johnson,  I  think  his  name 
was.  They  claim  he  drowned  himself,  and  some  claim  he  was  shot.  The  deputy 
said  right  away  he  was  shot,  and  the  deputy  is  there  now  that  told  that.  His 
name  is  Edmondson.  He  said  that  they  killed  Johnson;  shot  him  in  the  back  of 
the  head. 

Q.  Was  he  escaping? — A.  Supposed  to  be  escaping.  They  brought  him  up  to 
the  depot — Dr.  France  did.  He  was  going  to  send  him  to  the  asylum — that  was 
my  understanding  of  it — ^and  he  ran.  I  never  saw  the  man,  but  that  is  the  way  I 
heard  it.    I  heard  the  shots. 

Q.  He  jumped  in  the  river,  did  he?— A.  Yes;  and  went  down  200  or  300  feet, 
they  told  me. 

(By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Was  there  any  cruelty  practiced  on  you? — A.  No. 
Dia  anyone  bayonet  you  or  strike  you? — A.  No. 

(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)    Curse  you? — A.  I  was  abused.    I  was  called  a . 

I  told  them  I  would  play  even  with  them  some  time  or  another.  The  fellow  that 
I  said  that  to  threw  aown  his  gun,  but  I  got  away. 

(By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  I  am. 
Did  you  go  to  Wardner  on  the  29th  of  April?— A.  I  did  not. 
You  stayed  where? — A.  Burke — until  about  half  past  1  o'clock;  then  my 
partner  and  I  came  down  here  and  went  to  the  lodge  that  night. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Were  you  at  any  time  or  in  any  way  influenced  by 
the  miners'  union  to  join  the  men  that  went  down  to  Wardner? — A.  No;  never  a 
word  was  said  to  me  about  it. 

§.  No  coercion  or  anything  of  that  character  brought  to  bear  on  you? — ^A.  No. 
.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  every  miner  was  left  to  his  own  discretion  as  to 
whether  he  would  go  or  stay? — A.  I  don't  believe  there  was  any  compulsion  on 
Canyon  Creek  or  in  Mullan.    I  know  there  was  none  in  our  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  there  a  meeting  of  your  union  that  morning.— 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  The  top  men  and  miners  belong  to  the  same  union? — 
A.  The  top  men  belong  to  the  Federation  of  Labor.  It  is  the  only  one.  They 
have  Saturday  night  meetings. 

Q.  Which  one  do  you  belong  to? — A.  Miners'  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Because  you  go  down  in  the  mine? — A.  Yes;  ))ecau.sel 
go  under  the  ground. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  you  prepared  to  state  that  the  miners'  union  as 
a  whole,  or  different  lodges  of  the  miners'  union,  have  taken  any  action  looking 
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to  the  destruction  of  this  property  or  the  life  of  anyone?  Have  the  different  lodges 
of  the  miners'  union  taken  any  action  in  regard  to  the  blowing  up  of  this  prop- 
erty?— A.  No;  I  don't  believe  there  was  ever  a  plan  of  action  until  the  crowd  got 
together  that  morning. 

Q.  It  was  a  kind  of  spontaneous  uprising,  was  it? — A.  Yes;  everyone  was  hus- 
tling when  thd  hands  came  up. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Mantle.  )  Did  you  see  the  crowd  together? — A.  There  was  quite  a  few 
from  Burke.    Below  Burke  was  where  most  of  the  crowd  came  from  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  crowd  together?— A.  Yes;  quite  a  few  came  right  from  the 
depot.    I  was  standing  in  my  room  looking  out  through  the  door. 

Q.  Did  aiivone  ask  you  to  go?— A.  I  was  not  there;  no  one  to  ask  me.  I  went 
to  go  to  work,  but  there  was  no  work;  and  I  went  to  my  room — ^my  partner  and 
I,  both. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  if  there  were  any  charges  preferred  against  you? — A.  1  did. 

Q.  Who  did  you  ask?— A.  I  asked  one  of  the  aeputies  when  I  was  there  in  the 
bull  pen;  asked  him  to  find  out  what  I  was  charged  with.  The  w^arden  said  I 
was  held  by  the  United  States;  that  there  was  nothing  against  me  here. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Sinclair  or  Dr.  France  ever  talk  to  you  there? — A.  Yes. 

Cj.  What  did  they  say  to  you? — A.  They  didn't  say  anything  except  ask  queS" 
tions. 

Q.  Did  they  endeavor  in  any  manner  to  get  you  to  make  promises  of  anything? — 
A.  Yes;  asked  me  if  I  was  there,  and  where  I  was  and  how  1  could  prove  it,  and 
such  as  that.    I  didn't  blame  Sinclair  or  France  as  much  as  a  lot  of  them  did. 

Q.  Who  do  you  blame? — A.  Well,  I  blame  Uncle  Sam.  They  sent  the  soldiers 
here  imcalled  for.  A  crime  has  been  committed;  and  I  am  as  bitterly  opposed  to 
crime  as  anyone;  and  if  they  get  the  right  ones  they  should  be  punish^.  That 
is  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 


an< 

Sam  to  interfere? — ^A.  I  don't  suppose 

3iested;  that  is  all  I  am  sore  about. 
.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  Do  you  believe  there  was  provocation  for  the  governor 
emand  troops  from  the  United  States  Government?— A.  No;  I  don't.  I  don't 
believe  there  would  have  been  any  more  trouble.  1  don't  know  fully.  I  could 
not  say  what  would  be  done;  but  I  don't  believe  there  was  any  occasion  for  the 
troops  to  be  called  here  after  the  29th  of  April. 

Q.  The  governor  sent  the  troops  here  on  the  application  of  who? — ^A.  I  don't 
know;  I  judge  the  governor. 

Q.  Who  made  application  from  here  to  the  governor? — A.  I  don't  know  that;  I 
suppose  it  was  done  from  Wardner;  I  don't  know  whether  anyone  made  applica- 
tion from  here. 

Q.  1  mean  from  this  district;  not  necessarily  from  this  town?— A.  I  think  Dr. 
France,  the  coroner,  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  together;  I  judge  they  called  for  the  troops. 
I  believe  they  had  the  matter  in  hand  at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  You  condemn  the  crime  of  blowing  up  the  mill? — A. 
Of  course  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  in  which  that  enormous  crowd  of  men  could  have 
been  handled  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  soldiers?— A.  I  believe  they  could  have 

gotten  every  man  in  three  months,  if  they  hadn't  made  the  arrests  as  they  did. 
f  the  soldiers  had  not  been  here,  pretty  soon  the  men  would  have  come  out 
boldly,  thinking  the  matter  had  been  dropx)ed,  and  they  could  have  gotten  every 
puilty  man  without  any  trouble  and  without  having  to  arrest  all  of  them.  That 
IS  my  honest  opinion. 

Q.  There  must  have  been  a  great  many  guilty  men? — A.  Probably  there  may 
have  been,  but  it  don't  take  a  great  deal  to  start  off  powder.  Anyway,  I  believe 
there  were  a  lot  of  men  who  went  to  look  on  and  took  no  part  in  it,  judging  from 
what  I  seen  and  heard  in  the  bull  pen.  I  believe  there  were  men  there  who  would 
not  take  a  hand  in  destroying  a  bit  of  property,  or  hurt  a  man  in  any  way. 

Q.  From  what  you  heard  in  the  bull  pen,  you  think  that? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  Did  you  hear  anything  in  the  bull  pen  to  indicate 
that  the  sympathies  of  these  men  were  against  the  blowing  up  of  the  property? — 
A.  I  have  heard  both  ways.    I  have  heard  men  make  remarks  both  ways. 

Q.  There  must  be  a  concensus  of  opinion  in  that  respect?— A.  Well,  it  seems 
that  a  part  of  them  were  proud  of  the  act  and  some  seemed  to  think  it  was  a  very 
serious  thing.     I  don't  know  which  way  the  majority  would  stand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  You,  yourself,  were  not  proud  of  it? — A.  I  don't  think 
I  would  be  proud  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Your  cause  for  complaint  is,  being  abused  by  the  Federal  soldiers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  negro  soldiers? — ^A.  Yes, 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  Yon  were  confined  76  days  without  cnarge  of  crime? 
A.  Yes.    As  1  told  Dr.  France,  I  don't  believe  I  was  treated  right.    I  was  never 
arrested  before  in  my  life,  and  I  am  41  years  old. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  care  to  say? — A.  That  is  all  that  I  know  anything 
aboat.    If  I  helped  you  in  giving  this,  all  right ;  if  I  didn't,  it  will  not  do  any  injury. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  think  that  Dr.  France  and  Mr.  Sinclair  are  good 
men  and  not  at  all  to  blame,  do  you? — A.  I  believe  their  intentions  are  all  right, 
but  they  are  extreme. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  In  these  wholesale  arrests;  arresting  everyone  that  comes 
along. 

Q.  Dr.  France  and  Mr.  Sinclair  did  that,  did  they? — A.  They  had  it  done  by 
the  soldiers,  of  course.    Merriam  was  here  with  the  troops. 

Q.  They  are  blamed  for  this  wholesale  arrest  of  men,  are  they? — A.  That  is  my 
understanding.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  Merriam.  or  France  or  Sinclair.  I 
blame  whoever  sent  the  soldiers  here — treating  us  as  they  do. 

Q.  Would  he  have  sent  them  if  they  had  not  been  called  for? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  they  will  not  be  taken  away  until  the  governor  of  the 
State  or  the  State  authorities  have  no  further  use  for  them?  Is  it  not  all  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  officials,  this  having  the  soldiers  here? — A.  I  never  thought 
about  it,  and  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  they 
can  keep  them  here  40  years.    I  will  not  bother  them  if  they  don't  bother  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  came  to  release  you  finally? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  They  were  convinced  that  you  were  not  guilty  of  participation  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  mill,  you  think? — A.  They  ought  to  know;  they  turned  me  loose. 
I  am  not  going  to  leave  here.  There  were  two  witnesses  there  before  them  that 
said  I  was  in  my  room  until  after  12  o'clock. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  Jvly  27, 1899, 

TESTIHOITY  OF  MR.  JOHIT  A.  FOT GH, 

Mine  operatoTy  Cceur  d'Alene  district,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  7.30  p.  m. ,  July  27, 1899,  at  Wallace,  Idaho, 
Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Mr.  John  A.  Finch  was  sworn  as  a  witness  and  testi- 
fied as  follows  concerning  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district  of 
Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Give  your  name,  residence,  and  business. — ^A.  John 
A.  Fincn;  Sx)okane,  Washington;  mine  owner  and  operator. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  you  interested  here? — A.  I  am  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Standard  Mining  Company;  this  mine  employs  200  men.  I  am  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Hecla  Mining  Company,  employing  40  men.  I  am  president 
of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Hardware  Company  and  of  the  White  &  Bender  A^rcantile 
Company. 

3.  And  you  have  been  o|)erating  in  this  valley  how  lon^? — A.  Since  1887. 
.  Are  the  companies  with  which  you  are  connected  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Idaho?— A.  The  Standard  Mining  Company  and  the  Hecla 
Company  are  both  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  State.  I  am  connected 
with  2  or  3  other  companies,  but  they  are  employing  only  a  small  number  of  men 
at  this  time — the  Alhambra  Company  and  the  Sixteen  to  One. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  Sixteen  to  One  a  Standard  property? — ^A.  No;  we 
have  not  organized  a  company.  It  is  a  prosi)ect  at  present.  We  are  working  only 
8  or  9  men  there.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  Standard  Company,  but  will  be  in  a 
separate  company  when  we  get  that  far.  We  have  not  paid  for  the  property  yet; 
we  have  it  under  an  option  to  purchase.  I  came  here  in  the  summer  of  1887  with 
the  exx)ectation  and  intention  of  opening  a  mine.  We  opened  what  afterwards 
became  the  Gem  mine,  at  G«m,  toward  Burke,  and  built  a  flume  and  tramway 
and  well  there  and  worked  it  since  that  time  for  a  number  of  years. 

So  far  as  the  labor  situation  is  concerned,  we  never  had  any  trouble  here  until 
the  end  of  1891.  There  were  no  unions  formed  here,  as  I  remember  it,  until  early 
in  1891.  There  was  no  ill  feeling  between  the  mine  operators  and  the  men  work- 
ing for  them.  We  paid  |3.50  per  day  for  miners,  ^  per  day  for  carmen  and 
shovelers,  and  $3  and  $3.50  per  day  for  mill  men,  and  |4  and  $4.50  per  day  for 
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carpenters  and  blacksmiths.  In  1801  a  nmnber  of  onr  men  at  Gkm  and  Bnrke 
concluded  that  they  would  form  a  union.  We  had  no  objection  to  that  and  did 
not- offer  any.  Along  toward  the  end  of  1891  they  demanded  that  we  pay  the 
shovelers  and  car  men  $3.50  per  day,  the  same  as  the  miners  were  getting.  We 
refused  to  do  it »  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1892,  the  mine  owners  agreed  that  in 
view  of  the  demands  of  the  men  that  all  men  be  paid  $3.50  -per  day  we  would 
shut  down  the  mines,  and  th<»y  remained  closed  all  that  winter  and  spring.  We 
had  a  number  of  conferences  with  the  men  and  finally  offered  to  make  the  pay  to 
the  shovelers  and  carmen  $3.25  a  day  and  miners  and  timbermen  $3.50  per  day, 
which  was  refused.  They  said  the  men  must  have  $3.50  per  day  all  around  and 
nothing  less  would  do.  Well,  in  May  we  began  to  get  in  men  from  Lake  Superior 
and  other  places,  and  we  started  our  mine,  the  Gem  mine,  and  were  going  along 
very  successfully  when,  on  the  5th  of  July,  the  Homestead  riot  occurred  near 
Pittsburg.  The  success  of  the  men  who  conducted  it  encouraged  our  men  here 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

On  Sunday,  the  10th  of  July,  if  I  remember  correctly,  2  of  our  nonunion  men 
at  Qem  were  paid  off  and  brought  down  on  a  hand  car.  When  the  man  returned 
who  had  brought  them  down  he  was  set  upon  and  beaten  severely  by  tinion  men, 
and  the  report  was  started  that  2  union  men  had  been  killed  at  Ghem  by  the  scabs, 
and  that  night  the  union  men  poured  into  Gem  and  on  the  morning  of  the  11th 
of  July  they  attacked  the  mine.  They  drew  the  water  from  the  flume  of  the 
Frisco  mine  and  mill,  broke  open  the  powder  house  belonging  to  the  comx>any 
and  took  therefrom  some  200  pounds  of  dynamite,  which  they  slid  down  the  pen- 
stock or  large  pix)e  carrying  water  from  the  flume  to  the  water  wheels  of  the  mill. 
After  this  had  been  done  they  put  2  or  3  sticks  of  giant  powder  in  a  sack,  attached 
fuse  and  cap,  and  sent  them  down  the  same  way.  When  it  exploded  it  blew  the 
mill  and  everything  into  kindling  wood,  and  of  40-odd  men  in  the  mill  three  were 
killed  and  the  rest  scattered  out  like  rabbits,  and  they  were  shot  at  and  pounced 
ux)on  by  400  union  men  who  were  waiting  for  them.  Just  how  many  were  wounded 
I  don't  remember  at  the  present  time.  The  union  forces  then  came  down  to  the 
Gem  mill,  which  our  men  had  been  defending,  and  began  a  war  upon  us;  and  a 
crowd  of  union  miners  then  came  to  the  Gem  mill  and  demanded  that  our  x>eople 
who  were  defending  the  mill,  some  50  of  them,  surrender  to  them.  At  first  our 
men  refused  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Wallace  appearing  at  that 
time,  a  truce  was  finally  agreed  upon,  unaer  which  the  superintendent  agreed  to 
send  the  nonunion  men  out  of  the  country  and  surrender  their  arms,  and  that  we 
turn  over  the  possession  of  the  property  to  a  committee  of  the  union.  These  terms 
were  carried  out.  The  nonunion  men  were  brought  to  Wallace  and  paid  off  the 
following  morning.  As  soon  as  our  mill,  the  G^m  mill,  had  surrendered  to  the 
union  forces  about  400  men  came  down  to  Wallace  and  proceeded  to  Wardner, 
where  they  made  an  attack  ux)on  the  Wardner  mill  and  captured  it,  and  also 
captured  the  town  of  Wardner  and  held  possession  of  the  town  for  3  days,  or  until 
the  troops  came  in.  The  superintendent  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  nad  in  the 
meantime  surrendered  to  the  union,  and  had  sent  at  least  280  of  his  nonunion 
men  out  of  the  country. 

We  paid  off  140  of  our  Gem  men  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  and  they  proceeded 
to  the  Mission  in  order  to  take  the  steamer  on  their  way  out  of  the  country, 
arriving  there  at  2  p.m.,  and  had  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  steamer.  At  about 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  while  our  nonunion  men  were  resting  upon  the  cars  and 
in  the  train  near  the  hotel,  at  the  old  Mission,  two  handcars  suddenly  appeared 
coming  down  the  track  upon  which  were  some  15  to  18  men  armed  with  rifles. 
Immediately  upon  arriving  in  front  of  the  hotel  at  the  Mission  they  stopped  the 
hand  cars  and  springing  to  the  ground  immediately  began  to  fire  right  and  left 
into  the  crowd  of  nonunion  miners,  who  were  waiting  for  the  steamer  to  get  out 
of  the  country.  The  nonunion  men  were  unarmed,  having  delivered  up  their 
arms  the  day  before.  They  scattered  in  every  direction  and  a  number  of  women 
and  children  took  refuge  in  the  train.  Others  ran  into  the  bushes  and  some  ran 
across  a  hay  field  or  field  of  timothy.  Some  jumped  in  the  river  and  hid  under 
the  wharf.  The  union  miners  pursued  them  right  and  left  and  robbed  every  man 
they  overtook  of  every  dollar.  That  is  the  absolute  truth;  they  never  missed  one. 
After  they  had  fully  scattered  the  nonunion  forces,  darkness  coming  on,  these 
men  returned  and  went  to  the  saloons  at  the  Mission  and  spent  the  night  in  drink- 
ing whisky  and  carousing.  There  were  no  deputies  here  in  the  country  to  control 
them  or  to  go  down  and  learn  how  many  nonunion  men  had  been  killed  in  this 
fusillade. 

Some  citizens  of  Wallace,  at  the  request  of  the  i)eople,  proceeded  to  the  Mission. 
They  found  one  man  who  had  been  shot  through  the  lungs.    The  bullet  entered 
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his  back  as  he  was  going  across  the  field  near  the  hotel  at  the  Mission.  They 
fonnd  another  man  who  was  shot  through  the  leg.  and  who  laid  in  the  brush  two 
nights  and  a  day.  They  flpathered  these  2  men  up  and  brought  them  with  a  hand 
car  to  the  hospital  at  Wallace,  and  they  both  recovered.  The  men  they  had  scat- 
tered went  into  the  mountains.  The  country  was  new  and  uninhabited.  The 
distance  from  the  Mission  to  Coeur  d*Alene  City,  the  next  inhabited  place,  was 
28  miles.  Some  of  them  got  lost  in  the  mountains  and  didn*t  turn  up  for  several 
days,  and  there  were  6  men  that  we  never  could  account  for.  It  never  appeared 
whether  they  were  killed  and  thrown  in  the  river  or  whether  they  were  burned 
up  in  several  large  fires  that  were  made  that  night,  or  whether  they  simply  got 
away  and  made  their  escape. 

The  troox)s  came  in  on  the  14th  of  July,  I  think,  and  the  State  authorities 
declared  martial  law.  The  troops  were  placed  at  Wardner,  Wallace,  Burke,  and 
at  Mullan  to  preserve  the  peace.  A  great  many  of  the  supposed  leaders  of  the 
riot  were  arrested.  •  They  were  tried,  some  of  tnem  at  Boise  City  and  some  at 
Coeur  d'Alene  City,  for  contempt  of  court,  and  some  were  tried  for  other  crimes. 
Judge  Beatty,  of  the  United  States  court,  after  a  trial  of  some  28  of  them  at 
Boise  City,  sentenced,  I  think,  16  to  serve  terms  varying  from  4  to  8  months  in 
the  Boise  prison.  But  they  were  considered  as  martyrs  of  the  common  cause, 
and  were  not  kept  in  prison  very  closely.  They  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  the 
prison  and  were  allowed  to  go  down  town  when  they  asked  permission;  served 
out  their  sentences  in  that  way  and  were  set  free.  Two  were  sentenced  to  the 
Detroit  House  of  Correction  for  2  years,  I  think;  but  there  had  been  some  flaw  in 
the  indictment  and  after  they  had  just  arrived  there — probably  they  had  been 
there  2  weeks — they  were  set  free.  The  Tiger  and  Poorman  mines  in  feurke,  feel- 
ing that  they  were  unable  to  contend  longer  with  the  union,  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  pay  $3.50  per  day  and  acknowledge  the  unions  and  obey  the  orders 
of  the  unions.  The  other  mines  followed  suit  and  agreed  to  recognize  the  unions 
and  to  pay  union  wages.  In  this  way  business  and  peace  were  gradually  restored 
in  the  country. 

During  the  troubles  of  1892  a  blacksmith  named  Kneebone,  who  worked  for  us 
at  the  Gem,  was  rather  loud  in  asserting  his  independence  and  in  stating  that  he 
was  not  under  any  union,  and  in  that  way  incurred  the  enmity  of  some  of  the 
union  members.  In  the  summer  of  1893, 1  think  it  was,  between  20  and  30  men, 
about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  suddenly  came  down  through  the  streets  of  Gem; 
they  were  seen  by  the  people  there;  they  were  partly  disguised;  some  had  masks 
or  had  their  coats  turned  inside  out.  Tliey  marched  over  to  our  lower  tunnel  at 
the  Gem,  and,  as  it  happened,  our  superintendent,  Mr.  R.  K.  Neil,  was  coming 
out  of  the  mine  at  that  moment.  They  collared  him  and  told  him  they  were  going 
in  to  drag  out  Doc.  Roger  and  6  other  men  who  had  been  employed  in  the  mine, 
and  who  were  known  to  be  nonunion  men.  They  told  him  to  brin^  the  men  out 
and  he  refused  to  do  it.  He  told  them  they  were  at  liberty  to  go  in  themselves 
and  interview  the  men  in  the  mine.  After  parleying  with  the  superintendent  a 
few  minutes,  our  foreman,  Mr.  Crummer,  came  out,  and  they  collared  him  also, 
and  held  these  2  men  prisoners  while  10  of  the  number  marched  up  the  trail  to 
the  next  tunnel,  to  the  blacksmith  shop.  The  shop  was  open  and  Kneebone, 
with  his  helper,  was  busy  over  the  anvil  at  the  moment  they  appeared  at 
the  door.  He  looked  up  and  saw  the  men  standing  there,  with  rifles  in  their 
hands,  and  he  knew  instantly  what  it  meant;  he  knew  they  were  after  him.  He 
dropped  his  hammer,  jumped  upon  his  forge  and  through  an  o-pen  window  that 
was  above  his  forge  and  out  on  the  dump,  and  proceeded  to  run  down  the  dump 
as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  He  had  not  advanced  20  steps  when  probably 
half  a  dozen  or  the  men  dropped  back  from  the  door  of  the  olacksmith  shop, 
aimed  their  rifles  at  him  and  riddled  him  with  bullets,  and  he  fell  dead  on  the 
dump.  There  are  2  witnesses,  now  living  in  Spokane,  who  were  there  at  the 
time  this  occurred.  One  of  them,  a  very  reputame  man,  who  has  since  been  sec- 
retary with  British  Columbia  companies,  was  working  as  car  man  at  the  time, 
and  hapx)ened  to  come  out  with  a  car  of  ore  just  as  tnis  occurred.  After  they 
killed  Kneebone  they  descended  to  the  lower  tunnel,  where  the  rest  were  holding 
CVummer  and  Neil  prisoners.  They  said,  **  Follow  us;  we  will  teach  you  a  lesson 
you  won't  forget."  They  thought  they  were  going  to  be  murdered.  They  went 
to  the  Gem  mill  and  took  our  boss  carpenter  and  another  man  away.  Why  these 
2  men  were  taken  we  never  could  imagine.  They  were  not  known  to  be  opposed 
to  the  union,  were  quiet  men;  and  I  have  always  thought  they  took  them  simply 
because  they  were  handy  to  take  and  they  wanted  to  have  a  sufficient  number  to 
make  an  example  of. 

They  marched  these  4  men  through  the  streets  of  Gem  and  on  up  to  Burke, 
passing  many  houses  on  the  way,  and  through  the  town  of  Burke,  and  on  up  the 
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trail  until  about  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  left  them  in  the  snow  up  on 
the  range.  When  they  got  them  there  they  made  them  kneel  down  and  promise 
to  never  come  back  to  the  CoBur  d'Alenes ;  told  them  if  they  did  they  would  be 
killed  on  sight.  Two  of  these  men  were  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  and  others  in  their 
vests.  It  was  cold.  They  were  in  the  snowy  mountain  and  they  didn't  know  what 
to  do  nor  where  to  go,  so  they  went  into  a  deep  gorge  to  build  a  fire  and  try  to  keep 
warm.  When  we  heard  of  this  occurrence  at  Wallace,  I  induced  some  friends  of 
ours  at  Murray  to  go  out  to  find  these  men  and  help  them  out.  It  took  sometime 
for  them  to  &^t  started,  and  it  was  about  12  miles  to  the  summit.  However,  they 
went  on,  ana  about  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  saw  the  camjp  fire  of  these  men. 
They  didn't  know  it  was  their  camp  fire,  but  they  went  up  to  it  and  found  these 
men  huddling  around  the  camp  fire  trying  to  keep  warm.  They  gathered  them 
in  and  took  them  to  Murray,  and  we  took  tiiem  out  of  the  country.  The  carpen- 
ter came  back  to  work  at  a  union  mill  until  he  died.  He  never  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  that  trip.  He  was  naturally  inclined  to  be  consumptive,  and  he  con- 
tracted a  bad  cold  and  eventuallv  it  developed  into  consumption,  and  he  died  from 
consumption,  which  was,  I  think,  the  result  of  that  trip. 

After  the  Kneebone  affair,  his  relatives  and  the  county  and  the  State  and  other 
people  here  united  and  made  an  offer,  through  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  of  a 
reward  of  $10,000  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  miider- 
ers  of  Kneebone.  No  one  ever  appeared  to  claim  the  reward,  or  to  offer  to  claim 
it,  or  to  say  that  they  ever  saw  one  of  these  men.  One  hundred  and  flftv,  and 
perhaps  2^  men  saw  them,  and  there  were  between  20  and  30  of  them  undoubtedly 
well  mown  in  the  country  there  In  the  canyon,  but  so  great  was  the  dread  and 
fear  of  the  union  that  no  one  ever  appeared  or  offered  to  claim  that  reward  or  say 
that  they  knew  or  had  ever  seen  one  of  these  men. 

After  this  occurrence  men  were  ordered  out  from  time  to  time,  and  they  usually 
went  without  saying  much — came  up  and  got  their  time  and  got  out  of  thecountry — 
and  so  it  continued  year  after  year.  A  year  ago  last  January,  I  think  it  was,  a 
new  mill  superintendent  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Frisco  mill.  His 
name  was  Whitney  and  he  came  from  Butte,  Mont.  He  had  worked  in  the  con- 
centrating miUs  at  Butte  and  Anaconda  and  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  fi^ood 
reputation.  Soon  after  arriving  he  discharged  2  or  8  of  the  men  who  had  oeen 
employed  in  the  mill,  and  withm  a  day  or  two  after  that  he  received  a  notice  to 
leave  the  country. 

Unlike  man^  other  men  who  had  been  receiving  such  notices  and  who  had  pro- 
ceeded forthwith ,  he  didn  't  go.  Early  in  January  some  20  men  appeared  at  his  cabin 
door  at  perhaps  9  or  10  o'clock  at  night,  made  him  get  up  out  of  his  bed  and  dress 
himself,  took  him  out  of  his  cabin,  and  then  ordered  him  to  march  in  front  of  this 
crowd.  They  took  him  down  through  the  streets  of  Gtem;  people  looking  at  them 
out  of  the  doors  and  windows  and  seeing  them  going  down,  but  no  one  made  any 
attempt  to  interfere  or  even  made  any  criticism.  They  marched  him  down  the 
railway  track  toward  G^em,  and  just  below  the  town  shot  him  in  the  back.  He 
fell  there  and  it  was  some  time  before  anyone  would  go  to  pick  him  up.  Finally 
he  was  picked  up  by  some  one  coming  up  the  track,  carriea  to  the  town  of  Qem, 
and  was  brought  to  the  hospital  here  at  Wallace,  and  died  within  a  week  after 
that,  I  think.  The  governor  of  the  State,  his  relatives  in  Butte,  and  the  sheriff 
of  the  county,  with  some  of  the  mine  owners  of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes,  and  his  rel- 
atives in  other  places  offered  a  reward  aggregating  $17,500  for  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  any  one  or  more  of  the  murderers  of  Whitney.  No  one  ever  api)eared 
or  even  attempted  to  claim  the  reward,  and  his  murderers  are  unpunished,  like 
those  of  Kneebone,  to  the  present  day. 

Along  some  time  late  in  October  last  year  the  night  shift  at  the  Standard  mine 
were  tsSdng  their  midnight  lunch  in  the  dry  house  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  just 
above  the  office  of  the  company  at  Mace.  There  were  some  50  men  in  the  room. 
Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  2  men  appeared.  They  glanced  around  the  room 
a  moment  or  two,  or  long  enough  to  look  at  the  number  of  men  there,  and 
finally  marched  up  to  where  sluft-boss  Dan  Conners  was  reclining  upon  one 
of  the  benches.  He  had  eaten  his  midnight  lunch  and  was  resting  until  the  time 
for  going  on  shift  again  should  arrive.  These  two  men  walked  up  to  him 
and  said  **  You  follow  us,  we  want  to  see  you  outside.'  He  answered,  "What  do 
you  want?"  They  said,  "You  follow  us  and  we  will  let  you  know  outside." 
They  drew  their  revolvers  and  he  thought  it  was  best  to  follow  them  and  did  so. 
Outside  the  door  were  two  other  men  also  armed  with  revolvers.  They  ordered 
him  to  march  down  past  the  engine  room  and  down  the  track,  insulting  him  con- 
tinuously. Two  of  the  men  were  somewhat  the  worse  for  liquor,  and  he  was 
ai^id  every  moment  that  they  would  carry  out  their  threats  and  shoot  him. 
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They  made  him  kneel  on  the  ground  in  the  snow  and  be^  their  pardon.  They 
Blapx)ed  his  hat  over  his  head,  mbbed  their  pistols  on  his  necK,  and  in  fact 
inmcted  upon  him  every  indignity  they  could  think  of.  They  finally  told  him 
they  would  give  him  24  hours  to  leave  the  country  and  would  spare  his  life 
upon  condition  that  he  would  promise  to  go  within  that  time.  He  said  he  had 
a  wife  and  family  and  home  and  household  effects  at  G«m  and  he  could  not 
get  away  within  such  a  short  time.  Thev  finally  said  that  if  he  would  get  out 
within  8  days  they  would  let  him  go.  He  agreed  to  go  in  3  days.  He  sold  his 
house  and  furniture  for  what  he  could  get  and  left  the  country,  and  has  never 
returned.  He  gave  us  the  names  of  the  men  whom  he  thought  were  his  assailants 
that  night.  Two  of  them  were  working  in  the  mine.  We  discharged  them,  but 
we  comd  not  do  any  more  than  that.  The  other  2  were  not  working  for  us. 
We  knew  that  any  attempt  at  prosecution  would  be  futile,  as  there  were  any 
number  of  people  there  who  would  have  sworn  the  2  men  we  had  discharged 
were  not  at  the  mine  that  night,  but  were  with  them  at  other  places.  We  found 
Mr.  Conners  a  place  at  one  of  our  mines  in  British  Columbia,  and  he  is  now  fore- 
man of  a  mine  in  the  Cascade  Mountains.  His  is  an  illustration  of  the  futility  of 
trying  to  inteirfere  with  anv  case  of  that  sort.  There  were  some  50  men  in  that 
room  at  the  time  he  was  taken  out.  One  of  the  men  who  was  in  there  told  me 
afterwards  that  not  a  man  even  went  to  the  door  to  see  what  became  of  him. 
There  was  silence  throughout  the  room  until  one  of  them,  looking  at  his  watch, 
said,  "  Well,  I  g^uess  it  is  about  time  for  us  to  go  on  shift,"  and  they  returned  to 
the  mine  to  their  work  and  said  nothing  about  it.  And  every  man  who  was  there 
at  the  time  went  back  to  work  and  saw  nobody,  and  never  knew  anything  of 
what  had  occurred. 

The  fact  is,  in  that  canyon  in  the  last  5  years  no  man,  whether  he  was  a  mer- 
chant, saloon  keeper,  miner,  or  in  any  other  employment,  has  tried  to  even  criti- 
cise mildly  any  act  of  the  union.  Whether  it  was  an  act  of  the  union  or  not, 
nobody  of  course  knows.  But  all  of  these  offenses  which  I  have  named  were 
supposed  to  be  acts  on  the  i)art  of  union  men.  Whether  they  were  ordered  by 
the  union  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  the  union  never  disavowed  any  of  these  acts, 
nor  did  it  raise  its  voice  as  a  union  to  discourage  or  denounce  any  of  them,  and  so 
complete  has  been  the  tyranny  in  Canyon  Creek  for  the  past  5  or  6  years  that  no 
criticism  has  been  indulged  in  by  anyone  regarding  any  acts  supposed  to  have 
been  ordered  or  authorized  by  the  miners*  umon.  Merchants  knew  that  if  they 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  union  they  would  be  boycotted  and  would  have  to 
leave  the  country.  Saloon  keepers  were  equallv  well  aware  of  that  fact,  and 
they  were  all  very  careful  to  say  nothing  about  the  union  to  anyone;  and  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  have  worked  for  us  here  and  whom  I  have  afterwards  met  in 
British  Columbia  at  various  mines  there  have  told  me  that  they  very  seldom 
talked  about  the  union  among  themselves,  either  in  the  boarding  houses  or  else- 
where or  in  private  conversation,  for  fear  that  the  union  would  hear  of  it  and 
they  would  get  the  union  down  on  them  and  would  be  ordered  to  leave  and  they 
knew  if  ordered  to  leave  they  would  have  to  do  so  or  take  the  consequences. 

We,  of  course,  felt  powerless  to  do  anything  to  protect  our  men,  and  have  borne 
whatever  they  have  seen  fit  to  inflict  upon  us  or  our  men  and  have  said  nothing. 
We  have  tried  to  do  everything  they  have  asked  of  us  if  we  could,  and  have  got- 
ten along  as  amicably  with  the  officers  of  the  union  as  we  could.  I  verily  believe 
the  majority  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  were  good 
men.  Many  are  men  of  more  than  ordinary  education  and  intelligence  and  as 
good  men  as  you  can  find  among  that  class  of  people  anywhere,  but  they  were 
thoroughly  in  dread  and  fear  of  the  union  itself.  They  never  tried  to  criticise 
even  moderately  any  of  its  acts  or  orders.  I  don't  believe  that  20  per  cent  of  the 
men  who  were  on  that  train  which  went  to  Wardner  knew  what  they  were  going 
there  for.  Some  of  them  that  I  talked  with  in  British  Columbia  last  week  at 
Rosslyn  told  me  that  they  were. informed  that  the  men  were  going  to  Wardner 
to  make  a  demonstration  for  the  encouragement  of  the  men  there  who  were 
struggling  with  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company,  and  expected  to  go  there 
and  marcn  up  and  down  the  street  and  then  come  back  home.  They  informed 
me  that  when  they  got  to  the  depot  platform  300  or  400  of  them  stood  around 
there  and  never  went  near  the  mill  at  all,  and  that  about  100  went  to  the  mill,  and 
100  were  upon  the  flats  and  about  the  depot  with  various  other  people,  among 
them  the  man  Cheyne,  who  was  shot,  and  other  Bunker  Hill  employees.  I  think 
a  majority  of  the  men  who  work  for  us  disapprove  of  all  that  was  done  there,  but 
you  never  could  get  any  of  those  who  lived  in  this  country  to  say  so.  I  have  only 
been  able  to  get  them  to  talk  in  Spokane  or  in  British  Columbia  after  they  moved 
away  from  here,  and  then  only  in  private. 
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Ab  you  have  probably  been  informed,  we  shnt  down  our  mines  here  on  the  12th 
of  June,  because  many  of  our  men  were  in  the  prison  at  Warduer  Junction  and 
because  the  other  men  who  were  out  would  not  sign  a  permit  or  take  out  a  permit 
from  the  State  authorities.  We,  the  mine  owners,  rather  felt  that  the  State 
authorities  were  severe  in  demanding  that  the  men  should  take  out  a  permit 
before  they  would  be  allowed  to  work,  but  the  State  authorities  answered  that  a 
situation  like  this  in  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  required  drastic  remedies.  They  ask  of 
these  men,  as  a  prerecjuisite  to  obtaining  a  permit  to  work,  a  statement  that  they 
were  not  concerned  in  the  riots  of  April  29  and  that  thev  did  not  approve  of 
them,  and  that  they  believed  in  supporting  the  State  authorities  and  law  and 
order.  That  was  all  they  asked,  in  other  words,  they  simply  demanded  that 
the  men  should  declare  themselves  good*  citizens,  owing  an  allegiance  to  the  State, 
before  they  would  be  allowed  to  go  to  work.  I  answered  that  man^  of  the  men 
in  our  employ  were  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  law  and  order,  and  if  they  were 
not  prevented  by  fear  would  take  out  i^ermits.  The  State  authonties,  however, 
were  very  firm  in  the  course  they  had  taken  at  that  time,  from  the  belief  that  the 
miners'  unions  of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  had  proven  time  and  again  to  be  criminal 
organizations,  and  as  su(;h  should  not  receive  the  countenance  of  th^State  officials. 
We  therefore  concluded  to  import  men  to  operate  our  mines,  and  sent  agents  to 
California,  Colorado,  Lake  Superior,  and  Missouri,  and  we  have  secured  several 
hundred  men,  who  are  at  work  here. 

Most  of  these  men  that  came  from  Missouri  have  earned  on  the  average  of  $2 
per  day,  and  paid  $5  per  week  for  their  board  there.  We  are  paying  them  $3.50 
per  day,  and  they  pay  $7  per  week  for  their  board.  They  are  naturally  rather 
pleased  with  their  situation  here,  and  we  hoi)e  to  get  the  mines  in  this  country 
operatinflf  to  their  full  capacity  again  in  probably  4  weeks'  or  2  months'  time. 
Personally  I  have  no  objection  to  union  labor.  I  thoroughly  believe  in  the  right 
of  men  to  organize  for  their  mutual  protection  and  benefit.  But  unionism  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alenes  has  been  more  or  less  socialism  and  anarchy,  tyranny  and  law- 
lessness, owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  leaders — while  some  were  undoubtedly 
good  men,  many  of  them  have  been  hot-headed  and  unreliable  and  unwise. 
They  have  had  supreme  power.  No  one  dared  for  a  moment  to  question  their 
power  or  even  criticise  their  exercise  of  it.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  destitution 
and  want  is  now  following  as  the  result  of  the  riots  of  April  29. 

Several  hundred  of  the  men  who  were  employed  in  the  mines  here,  in  our  mines 
and  other  mines,  are  now  wandering  all  over  this  country  looking  for  jobs.  I 
met  a  dozen  of  them  in  Rossi yn  a  week  ago,  beggmg  me  to  get  them  work.  I 
did  get  several  of  them  work  at  the  War  Eagle  mine.  Their  families  are  in 
more  or  less  destitute  circumstances.  It  may  be  said  by  some  that  the  State 
authorities  have  been  harsh  in  their  measures  here,  but  I  don't  think  any  of  the 
good  citizens  who  have  some  stake  in  this  country  believe  that  peace  could  have 
been  restored  here  had  any  other  measures  than  these  been  adopted  by  the  State 
authorities.  Without  the  presence  of  troops,  men  could  not  have  been  arrested 
here;  there  would  have  been  fighting  all  along  the  line.  Even  if  they  had  had 
deputy  sheriffs,  40  or  50  of  them,  there  would  have  been  no  attempt  to  arrest  any 
of  these  men  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  there  on  the  29th  of  April.  The 
people  here  had  become  so  firmly  convinced  that  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  was  the  greatest  and  strongest  institution  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the 
world;  that  they  thought  there  was  no  power  in  the  whole  United  States  that 
could  oppose  it  successfully;  and  many  of  them  still  think  that;  and  they  think 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  good  people  will  all  be  run  out  of  this 
country  and  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  will  again  have  supreme  control; 
and  many  of  the  men,  carpenters,  millwrights,  pump  men,  engineers,  and  others 
have  been  actuated  by  fear  in  refusing  to  take  out  permits  from  the  State  author- 
ities as  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  work.  They  have  told  me  so  repeatedly. 
Many  of  the  mecnanics  working  for  us  here  are  just  as  good  as  you  will  find  any- 
where in  any  country  and  just  as  law-abiding  citizens,  but  they  are  thoroughly  m 
fear  of  this  tyrannical  organization  which,  for  so  long  a  time,  had  had  supreme 
power  in  this  county. 

I  think  perhaps  that  is  rather  a  long  history  of  the  case.  If  you  gentleman 
would  like  to  ask  any  questions  based  ux)on  the  statements  I  have  made,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  answer  them,  so  far  as  I  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  commission  to  understand  from  the 
term  **  union  wages?  " — A.  Three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day  for  all  men  work- 
ing under  ^ound. 

Q.  How  IS  that  wage  arrived  at;  is  it  an  arbitrary  rate  fixed  by  the  miners' 
umon  or  the  operators? — A.  By  the  miners'  union. 
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Q.  Without  consulting  the  employers? — A.  Without  consulting  the  employers. 
They  established  that  rate  in  1892.  The  fight  at  that  time  was  over  that  question. 
Prior  to  that  we  had  paid  $3  per  day  for  carmen  and  shovelers,  $3.50  i)er  day  for 
miners  and  pumpmen,  $4  per  day  tor  extra  good  timbermen,  and  84  per  day  for 
blacksmiths.  They  demanded  that  all  men  working  under  ground  should  get 
$3.50  per  day.  We  answered  that  carmen  and  shovelers  were  not  skiUed  men, 
and  that  it  merely  required  strength  to  push  a  car  or  handle  a  shovel  and  not  skill, 
and  that  they  were  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  same  pay  as  the  skilled  miners. 
They  answered  that  by  saying  that  the  carmen  and  shovelers  took  the  same  risk 
of  life  and  limb  as  the  miners  in  the  mine  and,  therefore,  were  entitled  to  the 
same  pay.  We  answered  that  the  firemen  upon  the  locomotive  took  exactly  the 
same  risk  of  life  and  limb  as  the  engineer,  but  he  did  not  expect  to  get  work  at 
the  same  wages;  that  men  were  paid  the  world  over  for  skill  rather  than  for  mere 
brute  force  or  strength,  and  that  we  thought  $3.50  and  $3  were  good  wages  here, 
and  we  stood  on  that.  They  demanded  $3.50  per  day  for  all  men  under  ground, 
and  after  the  fight  here  in  1892  wo  conceded  them  that,  and  have  since  paid  it; 
except  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company;  they  stood  out.  They  suspended 
operations  about  a  year,  and  were  idle,  and  claimed  that  their  ore  was  so  low 
grade  that  they  could  not  make  a  reasonable  profit  upon  their  investment  unless 
they  could  get  carmen  and  shovelers  at  $3.50  per  day  and  miners  at  $3  per  day. 
They  opened  their  mine,  I  think,  in  1895  on  that  basis,  and  have  worked  at  $2.50 
and  $3  per  day  since  that  time,  until  this  trouble  this  spring.  They  were  asked  by 
a  number  of  their  men,  who,  I  judge,  were  from  tlie  miners'  union  at  Wardner, 
for  an  increase  to  $3.50  per  day  all  around.  After  some  controversy  they  agreed 
to  pay  $3  per  day  for  carmen  and  shovelers  and  $3.50  for  miners.  This  offer  was 
refused  by  the  union,  and  there  was  considerable  contention  between  the  union 
men  and  the  nonunion  men  who  had  been  at  work,  until  the  event  of  the  29th  of 
April,  when  the  Bunker  Hill  mill  was  blown  up. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  custom  of  the  union,  whenever  a  wage  scale  was  changed, 
to  agree  upon  the  change  themselves  and  then  inform  the  employer  of  it,  wnen 
they  wanted  to  enforce  it? — A.  I  think  1  may  say  that  is  true. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  as  regards  the  hours  of  labor  and  other  conditions  of  employment, 
that  they  change  to  any  extent? — A.  They  have  not  been  changed  to  any  extent; 
but  whenever  they  see  fit  to  do  anything,  they  do  it  without  any  question. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  union  how  were  the  wages  fixed;  by  the 
employer  or  the  miners? — A.  By  the  employer.  The  employer  fixed  the  wages 
before  that  time. 

Q.  Is  it  not  probable  that  this  action  of  the  union,  of  the  miners  fixing  their 
own  wage  scale  without  consulting  their  employers,  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
employer  fixed  it  without  consulting  them  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  union? — 
A.  Perhaps  that  is  true. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  infinitely  better  in  each  case,  where  wages  go  up  and  down, 
for  each  side  to  meet  by  their  representatives  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  discuss 
the  matter  and  arrive  at  some  conclusion  that  would  oe  satisfactory  and  just  and 
equitable  to  both  sides,  so  far  as  possible? — A.  Undoubtedly  that  would  be  very 
desirable  indeed.    It  is  the  only  right  way  to  settle  disputes  of  that  sort. 

Q.  The  union  that  would  propose  that,  follow  that  rule — ^would  it,  in  your 
judgment,  receive  recognition,  consideration,  and  respect  from  the  employers  of 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes? — A.  Yes;  it  would.  We  would  be  rather  better  pleased  to  have 
a  good  union  among  us  here,  among  our  men,  than  to  have  all  nonunion  men. 
That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it,  for  the  reason  that  we  could  then  talk  with  the 
leaders  and  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  all  points  that  might  arise  from  time 
to  time  between  the  employer  and  employee. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  where  either  side  has  the  power  to  fix  the  scale  of  wages 
and  other  conditions  in  and  around  a  mine,  that  it  is  liable  to  be  done  ^thout 
taking  into  account  carefully  the  interest  of  the  other  side — that  is  to  say,  you  can 
assume  if  one  side  or  the  other  has  the  power  to  enforce  a  certain  scale  of  wages 
that  that  scale  would  be  unjust  to  the  other  side? — A.  1  think  in  all  human  affairs 
there  should  be  two  sides,  and  that  there  are  bound  to  be  two  sides  to  eveiy  dis- 
pute between  labor  and  capital,  and  that  both  sides  should  have  fair  considera- 
tion. Both  sides  usually  think  better  of  the  other  after  having  a  fair  and  just 
discussion  of  the  subjects  of  dispute,  and  after  hearing  both  sides  each  side  offers 
to  throw  out  something  or  change  the  stand  he  has  taken.  It  is  a  very  good  thing 
to  have  free  and  open  discussion.  We  have,  therefore,  proposed  arbitration, 
because  in  many  cases  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  by  bringing  both  sides 
together.  Where  employers  have  full  arbitrary  power,  some  of  them  are  apt  to 
exercise  it  unjustly,  ana  where  the  employees  have  supreme  power  they  are  apt 
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to  use  it  niijnstly  and  unfairly,  and  it  is  desirable  always  to  have  the  two  {wwers, 
if  x)ossible,  controlled  in  some  way  by  a  board  of  arbitration  under  State  authority. 
I  am,  of  course,  aware  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  enforce  any  decision  of  a  board  of 
arbitration.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  men  work  if  they  don^t 
like  the  decision,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  liard  to  make  the  employers  throw 
open  their  mines  and  mills  if  they  don't  like  it.  But  a  board  of  arbitration  might, 
in  bringing  the  two  sides  toother,  cause  a  better  feeling  between  them  and  bring 
about  an  adjustment.  It  will,  of  course,  not  always  result  in  that  way,  but  often 
it  will. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  where  the  proper  feeling  exists  on  both  sides, 
witn  discussion  and  conciliation,  each  making  an  honest  effort  to  bring  about  an 
adjustment  of  each  and  every  dispute— that  such  disputes  are  usually  adjusted 
without  resort  to  arbitration? — A.  Yes;  usually  they  are.  Undoubtedly  the 
trouble  is  in  most  cases  that  one  side  or  the  other  is  more  or  less  arbitrary. 

Q.  In  your  testimony  you  spoke  of  discharging  2  men  for  certain  reasons.  Was 
there  any  resistance  offered  by  the  union  against  the  discharge  of  these  men? — ^A. 
There  was  not. 

Q.  Yet  you  have  had  many  members  of  it  state  to  you  that  the  crime  for  which 
they  were  discharged  was  not  committed  by  them — that  is,  was  not  committed 
by  these  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  rule  of  the  xmions  here,  to  allow  their  men  to  be  dischar^^  with- 
out  learning  the  cause  for  which  they  are  discharged  and  ascertaining  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  correct  and  well  placed? — A.  I  think  not.  The  union  always 
hears  the  complaint  of  the  man  who  nas  been  discharged,  if  he  wishes  to  make  a 
complaint  to  the  union.  They  usually  investigate  the  complaints  of  that  sort, 
and  if  they  find  that  a  man  has  been  unjustly  treated  they  usually  go  to  the  fore- 
man of  the  mine  and  demand  a  remedy,  and  if  the  man  has  not  been  paid  his 
original  wage  they  do  the  same  thing.  We  have  usually  adjusted  any  little  differ- 
ences without  any  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  where  a  man  is  charged  with  having  committed  some 
wrong  or  violated  some  rule  that  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  manager,  merit  his 
discharge — do  you  believe  that  such  a  man  ought  to  have  a  hearing  before  he  is 
discharged  by  the  representatives  of  the  company  as  well  as  the  miners'  union? — 
A.  Yes;  I  think  if  a  man  has  been  wrongfully  discharged,  or  thinks  he  has  been 
wrongfully  discharged,  he  has  a  right  to  applv  to  those  a  little  higher  in  authority 
than  the  shift  boss  who  discharged  him;  and  if  it  appears  that  it  was  purely  a 
personal  matter  and  not  because  of  any  neglect  of  his  work,  I  think  he  should  be 
reinstated. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  believe  a  man  should  be  found  guilty  before  he  is 
punished? — A.  Yea.  As  a  rule,  I  think,  esx>ecially  in  this  country,  shift  bosses 
nave  been  loath  to  discharge  a  man  without  some  cause.  Of  course  they  are 
human  and  they  may  often  make  an  error  in  their  estimation  of  a  man  and  how 
he  is  working.  But  there  can  be  no  reason  why  a  shift  boss  should  discharge  a 
man  if  he  was  doing  his  work,  unless  there  was  some  personal  reason  between 
them. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  large  number  of  men  who  went  to  Wardner  that  day  and 
who,  according  to  your  statement,  went  there  for  a  very  different  purpose  than 
the  purpose  which  was  accomplished.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  these  men  Imew 
ttie  real  cause  of  their  visit  there  that  they  would  have  gone? — A;  I  think  a  great 
many  of  them  would  have  remained  away  if  they  had  known  what  was  ^oing  to 
be  the  result  of  it:  they  had  no  stomach  for  it ;  they  didn't  want  to  be  in  it.  It  is 
hard  to  tell,  of  course,  just  what  percentage  of  them  would  have  hidden  away. 
They  would  have  had  to  go  if  they  had  remained  in  sight,  because  the  men  who 
were  managing  the  affair  x)ermitted  no  one  to  escape  that  they  knew.  They  sent 
notices  the  nignt  before  that  the  morning  shift  was  not  to  go  to  work,  and  none 
of  our  men  at  the  Standard  were  at  work  that  day.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  our 
men  were  away.  Instead  of  coining  out  in  their  mining  clothes  in  the  morning, 
they  were  dressed  up  more  or  less,  which  showed  that  they  must  have  been  noti- 
fied the  night  before  or  they  would  not  have  known  of  it. 

Q.  The  men  were  not  allowed  to  exercise  their  own  discretion  whether  they 
would  go  or  stay? — A.  They  certainly  were  not.  They  were  ordered  to  go,  and 
they  h^  to  go,  and  they  knew  it. 

Q.  Would  you  give  it  as  your  belief  and  opinion  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  miners  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  are  law  abiding? — ^A.  I  believe  a  Targe  majority 
of  them,  if  left  to  their  own  judgment  and  without  coercion  and  bad  leaders, 
.would  l)e  law  abiding;  decidedly  I  do.  I  have  known  some  of  them  many  years, 
and  I  believe  them  very  excellent  men.    They  were  thoroughly  under  the  control 
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of  the  leaders  and  were  prepared  to  do  anything  they  could  do,  because  they  knew 
they  had  to  do  it,  and  they  Knew  it  well. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  Gem  mill  being  defended  by  some  one;  was  it  defended 
by  your  workmen  or  was  it  defended  by  deputies  or  troops? — A.  During  the  riot 
of  189^  our  Gem  mill  was  defended  by  John  Monahany ,  our  foreman  at  tnat  time, 
and  by  a  number  of  the  miners  and  by  a  number  of  the  mill  men,  and  a  number 
of  hired  deputies — some  45  in  number. 

(J.  The  men  who  were  engaged  in  working  at  your  mine  at  that  time  were  non- 
union men,  were  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  same  at  your  mills? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  done  by  these  men  at  that  time  to  incite  this  trouble 
that  you  are  aware  of? — A.  There  was  not;  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  was  the  alleged  cause  of  running  Conners  out  of 
the  country?  Of  what  had  he  been  guilty?  Too  hard  on  the  men? — ^A.  That  is 
all  we  could  hear,  anyway.  I  think  the  truth  was,  although  we  had  no  strong 
evidence  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  because  of  some  personal  grudge  on  the  part  or 
the  men  who  ran  him  out;  and  they  took  that  means  of  gratifying  it.  I  don't 
think  the  union,  as  a  union,  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  instead  of  disavow- 
ing any  connection  with  it,  and  instead  of  doing  something  to  investigate  the 
charge,  they  let  the  matter  pass,  and  it  was  charged  to  the  union.  Of  course, 
that  increased  the  dread  of  the  people  here  of  its  i)ower.  The  complaint  against 
Whitney  was  of  the  same  character — ^hard  on  the  men.  He  had  discharged  2  or 
3  men.  I  don't  know  that  any  complaint  was  made  about  that,  but  they  just 
concluded  they  didn't  like  him  there  and  would  run  him  out. 

9.  It  was  never  ascertained  by  any  inquiry  here  whether  it  was  the  miners' 
union  that  ran  him  out? — A.  No;  it  is  unknown  who  the  guilty  parties  were. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  working  at  your  mine  and  millon  April  29  last? — A.  I 
don't  just  remember,  but  I  have  a  list  here  of  those  who  were  working  and  those 
who  were  not  on  that  day.  We  had  shut  down  on  the  28tli,  and  in  the  mine  there 
were  hardly  any  men  working  but  what  would  have  been  working  in  any  event 
that  day.  The  outside  men  were  generally  employed — engineers,  macninists, 
timbermen  at  the  sawmill,  sawmill  men,  etc.  It  would  hardly  be  a  fair  state- 
ment for  me  to  say  just  how  many  men  were  not  at  work,  because  they  would 
not  have  been  at  work,  anyway.  So  I  have  no  means  of  telling  how  many  men 
took  the  train  down  there  that  day. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  mine  on  that  day? — A.  No.  All  that  I  have  told  you,  or  a 
large  part  of  what  I  have  told  you,  has  not  been  of  my  own  seeing.  I  was  at 
Spokane  that  day. 

Q.  They  were  matters  of  common  report? — ^A.  Matters  of  common  report  and 
of  my  own  knowledge,  confirmed  in  many  cases  by  the  testimony  of  many  differ- 
ent men.  All  that  I  have  told  you  X  firmly  believe  to  be  true,  and  what  I  have 
told  you  not  of  my  own  knowledge  I  believe  to  be  true  on  the  evidence  of  many 
crediole  witnesses. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  permits,  and  in  that  connection  I  believe  you  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  State  authorities  had  been  unnecessarily  harsh? — A.  I  was  at 
first  inclined  to  think  so. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  now? — A.  I  think  they  have  acted  right. 

Q.  You  have  changed  your  opinion? — A.  I  have  changed  my  opinion,  on  the 
representation  of  the  State  authorities,  about  two  or  three  things,  I  knew  a  great 
many  of  our  men  were  good  men,  and  I  thought  they  should  allow  them  to  return 
to  work  without  requiring  them  to  subscribe  to  this  sworn  statement  as  to  their 
whereabouts  on  that  day. 

Q.  Do  you  tliink  it  would  have  been  a  sufficient  test  to  have  required  that  the 
men  should  not  have  participated  in  thati'iot,andthathe  does  not  countenance  or 
believe  in  force,  and  that  he  does  not  approve  of  the  labor  union  pursuing  that 
sort  of  policy? — A.  I  think,  perhaps,  that  would  have  been  far  enough,  and  I  made 
that  statement,  I  think,  on  one  occasion,  to  some  of  the  State  officials,  and  they 
answered  that  in  their  opinion  the  miners*  imion  of  the  Coeurd'Alenes  had  proven 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  a  criminal  organization;  that  they  were 
ready  for  crime  of  any  sort  as  organizations,  and  that  they  must  therefore  demand 
that  the  men  sever  their  connection  with  these  criminal  organizations,  which 
were  simply  majsked  under  the  name  of  miners'  unions.  They  said  they  must 
stick  to  this  demand  and  never  allow  any  man  to  work  here  who  had  belonged  to 
these  organizations  until  he  had  first  disavowed  his  allegiance  to  them  and 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  criminal  acts  these  or^nizations  had  done. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  legal  inquiry  in  any  court  of  justice  anywhere  or  before 
any  tribunal  in  which  these  miners*  unions  have  been  proven  to  be  criminal  organi- 
zations, or  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  from  the  general  condition  which  has 
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existed  and  which  yon  have  told  abont  and  dwelt  npon  here  at  some  len^h?— A. 
No  conrt  of  competent  jurisdiction  has  had  any  opportunity  to  inquire  into  the 
case  of  the  miners'  unions,  nor  have  they  inquired.  But  the  conclusion  has  been 
reached  by  what  many  people  know  about  the  circumstances  and  the  situation. 

Q.  You  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  large  majority  of  the  membership 
of  the  miners'  umon  are  law-abiding  men — good  men,  I  think,  you  expressed 
it? — ^A.  Law-abiding  naturally;  but  it  led  by  bad  leaders,  by  unfair  representa- 
tions, and  being  more  or  less  uneducated  and  more  or  less  incapable  of  judging 
for  themselves — ^by  all  of  these  things  they  cease  to  be  law-abiding  citizens  and 
follow  their  leaders,  because  they  are  sworn  to  do  so.  If  left  alone  they  would 
naturally  be  good  citizens. 

Q.  And  you  are  now  firmly  convinced  upon  consideration  of  the  matter  that  a 
test  which  would  have  i)ermitted  these  members  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
raid  on  April  29  to  return  to  work  would  not  have  been  effective  and  would  not 
have  answered  the  purpose;  it  would  not  have  resulted  in  restoring  order  and 
securing  justice  to  all  concerned? — A.  No;  it  would  not  have  secured  peace  and 
justice  in  this  county.    That  is,  of  course,  my  opinion  merely. 

Q.  I  have  had  occasion  once  before  to  call  attention  to  the  terms  of  the  procla- 
mation and  the  terms  upon  which  those  permits  are  allowed.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  noticed  it  or  not,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  application  for  the 
I)ermit  exceeded  the  recjuirements  of  the  proclamation  itself.  I  will  read  you 
what  I  have  reference  to.     ^Reads  from  copy  of  proclamation  of  May  8,  1899:) 

*'  Parties  applying  for  sucn  permits  must  oe  prepared,  first,  to  deny  all  partici- 
pation in  the  riots  of  April  29, 1899;  second,  to  deny  or  renounce  membei*ship  in 
any  societv  which  has  incited,  encouraged,  or  approved  of  said  riots  or  other  vio- 
lation of  tlie  public  law. ' 

And  each  applicant  is  required  to  sign.     [Reads:] 

"  I  did  not  participate  actively  or  otherwise  in  the  riots  which  took  place  at 
Wardner  on  the  29tn  of  April,  1899.  Believing  that  the  crimes  committed  at 
Wardner  on  said  date  were  actively  incited,  encouraged,  and  perpetrated  by 
means  of  the  influence  and  direction  of  the  miners'  union  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.' 

(J.  So  that  the  ai)plicant  in  this  case  is  required  to  find  a  verdict  against  Ins 
union? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  must  say  ho  believes  that  it  was  actively  incited  by  the  miners'  union  of 
the  Copur  d'Alenea? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereas  in  the  i)roclamatioii  it  simply  says  that  he  must  renounce  mem- 
bership in  any  society  which  has  incited,  etc.,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  ap- 
plication for  a  permit  went  further  than  the  proclamation  itself.  I  would  like  to 
Know  whether  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  the  application  is  not  a  pretty  severe 
test? — A.  I  have  stated  to  the  State  authorities  that  I  thought  their  requirements 
rather  severe,  in  that  they  made  a  demand  that  the  men  disavow  their  allegiance 
to  the  miners'  unions  here,  and  say  that  thev  believe  the  unions  to  be  criminal, 
whether  they  have  been  proven  so  or  not.  "fhe  State  authorities  answered  that 
such  riots  and  occurrences  as  took  place  here  on  the  29th  of  April ,  wholesale  de- 
struction of  property,  capturing  a  train,  murdering  2  men,  and  the  outrageous 
and  tyrannical  action  of  the  miners'  unions,  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  apply 
drastic  measures,  and  they  felt  that  there  must  be  a  complete  change  in  the  men 
in  this  county;  and  while  they  didn't  expect  a  complete  change  in  all  the  people 
of  the  county,  they  thought  there  should  be  a  lot  of  new  i)eople  brought  in  to  leaven 
the  minds  and  belief  that  existed  here.  You  gentlemen  who  live  far  away  can 
hardly  imagine  the  situation  that  has  existed  here.  Such  a  thing  as  enforcing 
the  law  has  been  very  unu.sual,  to  say  the  least.  Everybody  acknowledged  the 
omplete  and  absolute  sway  of  the  miners'  unions;  and  any  act  which  they  didn't 
disavow  it  was  thought  met  their  approval,  and  therefore  nobody  tried  to  criti- 
cise very  much  even  the  murder  of  Kneebone  and  the  murder  of  Whitney.  It 
seemed  to  be  understood  that  they  better  not  talk  about  it  too  much. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  denunciation  of  the  riots  of  April  29  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  miners'  union;  any  public  comment  in  this  region  at  all  by  the 
miners'  union? — A.  No;  no  public  disapproval  except  through  the  organ  that  is 
supi)08ed  to  represent  them  and  their  views.  I  think  their  paper  here,  the  Tribune, 
has  repeatedly  denounced  the  occun*ence  of  that  day  as  criminal  and  wrong. 

Q.  The  effect  of  this  permit  order  must  necessarily  be,  if  continued  in  force,  to 
destroy  the  miners'  unions  as  they  now  exist  here,  and  to  drive  the  members  out 
of  this  district,  must  it  not? — A.  It  will  undoubtecUy,  unless  they  subscribe  to  it — 
if  they  fail  to  disapprove  of  these  acts  and  express  their  belief  that  these  acts  are 
criminal.  If  they  oelieve  that  the  acts  are  criminal  and  disapprove  of  them,  then 
they  can  have  no  objection  to  signing  the  application. 

(J.  They  don't  require  the  application  without  they  belong  to  the  miners* 
union? — A.  Yes;  outside  men  have  to  sign  another  papeV. 
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Q.  So  that  the  effect  will  be  to  destroy  the  miners'  union  and  compel  the  mem- 
bers to  ^o  somewhere  else? — ^A.  That  would  be  the  effect  of  it;  yes.  Of  course  if 
they  believe  the  miners'  union  was  responsible  for  those  acts,  they  would  be  per- 
fectly justified  in  saying  so  in  these  words,  and  if  they  do,  that  they  can  secure 
work  here.  It  is  only  by  expressing  their  belief  that  the  organization  is  a  crimi- 
nal organization  that  they  can  now  obtain  work. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  could  order  have  been  restored  after  the  riot  of  April  29, 
unless  a  call  for  the  military  was  made  by  the  governor? — A.  I  think  order  was 
restored  that  night,  and  if  thev  had  undertaken  to  arrest  any  of  these  men,  it  might 
not  ha/e  been  necessary  for  the  military;  but  they  neglected  it  just  as  they  did  in 
other  cases;  they  let  them  go  and  said  nothing;  let  them  go  scott  free. 

Q.  And  arrest  means  banishment,  of  course? — A.  If  that  is  what  it  means,  then 
of  course  there  was  no  other  course  under  heaven  to  restore  order  here,  or  i>eace, 
except  by  the  introduction  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  because  the  State 
troops,  I  think,  are  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 


Q.  And  there  were  no  State  troops  available? — A.  No. 


Could  or  would  vigorous  action  upon  the  part  of  local  authorities  in  this 
county,  in  your  judgment,  have  prevented  the  not? — A.  I  believe  that  vigorous 
action  on  tne  part  of  the  sheriff  and  the  county  commissioners,  vigorous  and 
determined  action,  would  have  prevented  the  riots  on  that  day.  By  that  I  mean, 
if  they  had  sworn  in  deputies  known  to  be  law  and  order  people,  citizens  of  good 
standing  here;  if  they  had  sworn  in  a  sufficient  number  of  deputies,  I  believe  they 
could  have  prevented  that  riot.  • 

(J.  In  consideration  of  the  conditions  which  you  have  portrayed  as  existing  in 
this  district,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  the  sheriff  and  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  have  secured  a  sufficient  number  of  i)eople,  not  controlled,  as  you  have 
stated  here,  by  these  labor  organizations? — ^A.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  do 
much  in  this  part  of  the  county.  They  might  have  secured  auite  a  number  from 
the  southern  end  of  the  county,  far  removed  from  here.  I  aoubt  if  they  coxdd 
have  secured  a  sufficient  number  in  this  end  of  the  county  to  have  contended 
with  the  vast  number  of  men  who  went  there.  Of  course,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
vast  numbers  there  as  the  power  they  would  have  shown  and  what  they  would 
have  undertaken.  A  great  many  of  the  men  there  simply  went  to  swell  the 
crowd,  and  stood  around  the  depot  and  took  no  active  part  in  the  riots.  There 
were  probably  300  or  400  men  who  stood  around  the  depot.  You  understand  I 
don't  know  any  of  these  things  of  my  own  knowledge;  simply  what  I  have 
learned. 

Q.  It  is  said  that  great  numbers  of  men  have  been  unnecessarily  arrested  and 
incarcerated  in  the  bull  pen,  so  called,  and  that  they  have  been  kept  there 
unnecessarily,  without  charges  preferred  against  them  in  any  way,  ana  that  it 
has  amounted  to  persecution.  Do  you  know  anything  bearing  upon  that? — ^A. 
While  it  is  rather  hard  for  me  to  form  any  definite  impression  or  any  definite 
opinion  as  to  how  much  injustice  has  been  done,  that  some  injustice  has  been 
done  it  may  be  taken  for  granted;  but  it  was  unavoidable  under  the  circum- 
stances. Tnere  were  800  or  900  men  on  that  train  that  morning,  and  while  they 
were  not  all  engaged,  actively,  in  the  blowing  up  of  the  mil  lor  the  killing  of 
anybody,  they  were  there,  and  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  know  what  to  do 
under  such  a  terrible  situation,  and  the  State  authorities  were  confronted  by 
these  unusual  conditions,  to  say  tlie  least,  and  it  seemed  to  them,  I  suppose,  that 
the  only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  arrest  all  of  these  men  so  far  as  they 
could  do  so,  and  of  course  they  may  have  arrested  many  of  those  who  had  not 
been  upon  the  train  that  day;  but  they  thought  and  believed  that  they  were  justi- 
fied in  doing  so  from  the  fact  that  tlie  men  belonged  to  the  organizations. 

Q.  Strikes,  lockouts,  and  boycotts  must  necessarily  result  in  a  ^eat  deal  of  injus- 
tice and  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  miners? — A.  That  is  unavoidable  and  inevita- 
ble, and  an  occurrence  of  this  magnitude  must  necessarily  result  in  a  great  deal 
of  injustice  to  some  one.  These  men  will  not  tell  who  are  the  ringleaders.  They 
are  sworn  members  of  the  organizations,  and  they  know  it  would  be  as  much  as 
their  lives  are  worth  to  tell  whatever  they  may  know.  They  have  endeavored,  all  of 
them,  to  refrain  from  telling  anything,  and  this  is  particularly  due  to  fear  on  the 
part  of  many  of  them.  They  knew  that  they  would  be  known  as  informing  wit- 
nesses in  these  cases  against  the  union,  and  that  they  would  be  hounded  out  of 
every  camp  where  the  W  estem  Federation  of  Miners  is  a  power  in  this  western 
country,  and  that  they  could  not  obtain  employment  anywhere,  and  that  their  lives 
would  not  be  safe  anywhere;  and  they  were  so  firmly  imbued  with  that  idea  and 
belief  that  they  would  not  tell  the  State  authorities,  and  will  not  do  so  now,  who  the 
real  ringleaders  and  the  guilty  parties  are;  and  on  that  account  the  State  authori- 
ties have  had  to  hold  a  great  many  of  them.  They  have  endeavored  to  and  have 
liberated  seveial  hundred  of  them,  and  would  like  to  liberate  a  great  many  more 
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if  they  knew  jnst  who  to  liberate.  I  have  no  doubt  from  talks  I  have  had  with 
them  that  they  feel  the  injustice  that  is  being  inflicted  upon  some  of  these  men, 
and  would  be  only  too  glad  if  there  was  some  way  of  avoiding  the  continuance  of 
that  injustice.  They  have  so  eacpressed  themselves  to  me  and  to  others  many 
times.  They  have  no  wish  to  do  any  injustice  to  anyone.  They  say,** How 
would  it  profit  us  to  do  injustice?  We  simply  desire  that  crime  shall  be  punished, 
and  we  desire  to  arrive  at  a  conviction  of  the  criminals  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  circumstances  are  difficult  and  unusual,  and  we  must  do  the  best  we  can 
under  such  circumstances."  They  meet  every  argument  with  remarks  of  that 
sort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  stated  that  the  members  of  the  union  were  sworn 
to  follow  their  leaders.  That  is  something  unusual  in  labor  organizations.  In 
labor  organizations  of  which  I  have  knowledge  they  inile  by  majorities,  and 
sometimes  by  a  three-fourths  majority,  and  are  not  sworn  to  follow  their  leaders. 
Do  you  know  that  they  are  sworn  to  follow  their  leaders  in  the  unions  here? — 
A.  I  can  only  answer  that  by  stating  that  what  little  I  know  about  the  organiza- 
tions here  is  what  I  have  been  told.  The  miners'  unions  of  the  CkBur  d'Alenes 
are  controlled  by  what  is  called  the  central  union,  representing  the  unions  at 
Burke,  Gtem,  Mullan,  etc.;  just  what  the  powers  of  the  central  union  are  I  dmt 
know;  I  can  not  say  definitely,  because  I  aon't  know;  but  that  the  central  union 
has  a  very  large  power  I  have  no  doubt  from  occurrences  that  have  taken  place, 
and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  leam  of  the  procedure  in  the  unions  here  a  few 
men  run  the  whtfle  machine.  A  majority  of  the  men  in  the  halls  during  the 
meetings  had  nothing  to  say;  a  majority  of  them  never  opened  their  mouths 
during  the  meetings;  a  few  did  all  the  work  and  ran  the  whole  thing.  The  central 
union  was  composed  of  2  delegates  from  each  of  the  other  unions,  as  I  understand 
it,  and  it  held  its  meetings  when  and  where  it  chose.  I  am  stating  this  without 
actual,  positive  knowledge,  but  these  matters  are  well  known  here  and  you  can 
satisfy  yourselves  from  other  witnesses  who  perhaps  may  know  more  accurately 
than  I  do  the  exact  machinery  of  the  unions. 

I  don't  think  that  any  fair-minded  man,  knowing  the  occurrences  that  have  taken 
place  here  during  the  past  several  years,  would  doubt  that  the  members  of  every 
union  in  the  CoBur  d'Alenes  would  obey  the  orders  of  their  leaders.  Many  of 
them  I  have  known  would  readily  sign  this  permit  application,  and  were  ready 
to  do  so,  but  they  waited  until  the  president  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
had  been  heard  from,  and  he  ordered  them  not  to  do  it,  and  they  have  refrained 
from  taking  out  permits,  many  of  them,  because  of  this  order,  and  he  is  simply 
the  president  of  the  federation,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  unions  here,  x  ou 
can  therefore  imagine  how  much  more  absolute  and  peremptory  would  be  the 

gower  of  the  leaders  li\ing  here,  and  directly  connected  with  the  central  union 
ere,  when  they  obey  so  implicitly  the  orders  of  the  chief  of  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners. 

Q.  You  say  that  a  few  men  make  all  the  motions  and  control  the  deliberations 
of  the  miners*  union.  Are  they  any  different  in  that  respect  from  other  organiza- 
tions of  men — political  organizations,  fraternal  and  legislative  bodies,  etc.?  Don't 
a  few  control  in  all  of  these  bodies? — ^A.  It  is  of  course  true  that  in  all  large 
bodies,  political,  social,  or  fraternal,  a  few  men  do  all  the  business,  put  the 
motions,  etc.,  but  I  think  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  that  is  perhap?  a  good  deal 
more  true  of  our  organizations  here,  from  what  I  can  learn  fronr  various  mem- 
bers with  whom  I  have  talked,  than  is  generally  the  case  You  must  understand 
I  know  nothing  of  my  own  knowledge,  only  from  what  I  have  been  told.  I  have 
never  been  a  member  and  was  never  admitted  t>o  their  halls  during  their  meetings 

Q.  You  don't  testify,  then,  of  your  own  knowledge  that  the  men  are  sworn  to 
follow  their  leaders,  do  you? — A.  I  don't;  no. 

Q.  Aie  your  companies  independent  of  any  consolidations  that  have  recently 
taken  place  in  your  industry? — A.  Yes;  we  are  as  we  have  been  for  several  years. 
We  are  not  consolidated  directly  or  indirectly  with  anybody,  and  we  owe  no 
allegiance  or  duties  to  anybody  outside  of  our  own  companies.  We  have  been  in 
existence  some  9  or  10  years. 

Q.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  not  interested  in  your  company,  and  has  no 
control  in  its  affairs,  has  it? — ^A.  No;  none  whatever.  The  reason  we  call  one  of 
our  companies  the  Standard  company  was  because  one  of  the  claims  under  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  mine  extends  was  called  the  Standard  claim.  Another 
was  the  Banner  claim.  We  named  the  company  after  the  Standard  claim,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  claim,  in  value,  of  the  group. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  a 
controlling  interest  or  any  interest  in  any  of  the  mining  properties  in  this  district? 
— A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  they  have  no  connection,  directly  or 
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indirectly,  with  any  comjMtny  (operating  in  this  country.  I  know  that  in  various 
speeches  of  labor  leaders  they  have  stated  the  Bunker  Hill  was  a  Standard  Oil  cor- 
poration, owned  and  controlled  by  the  Standard  3il  Comi)any,  either  as  a  company 
or  by  individuals  belonging  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  on  one  occasion, 
not  knowing  but  there  might  be  some  truth  in  that,  I  asked  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
president  or  the  Bunker  Hill  Company,  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  statement 
that  was  going  the  rounds  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  magnates  held  some 
stock  in  the  Bunker  Hill  Company,  and  he  told  me  there  was  no  truth  in  it  what- 
ever; that  they  never  had  owned  any  stock  in  the  business  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  and  he  is  in  a  position  to  know  whether  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  magnates  were  interested  in  his  company  or  not. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  July  S8, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  CHARLES  A.  EKVIH, 

Deputy  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Shoshone  County,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  9  a.  m.,  July  28, 1899,  at  Wallace,  Idaho, 
Chairman  Bell  presiding.  The  witness,  Charles  A.  Ervin  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows  concerning  the  decision  of  the  district  court  of  the  first  judicial 
district  of  the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  matter  of  an  information  for  the  removal  of 
certain  county  officers  for  neglect  of  duty  in  connection  with  the  labor  troubles 
in  the  Cceur  d*Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Ervin?— A.  Deputy 
clerk  of  the  oistrict  court  of  Shoshone  County,  Idaho. 

Q.  Do  you  reside  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  trial  in  the  district  court  of  this  district  sitting  in  and  for  this 
county  involving  the  right  of  the  county  commissioners  and  sheriff  to  hold  their 
respective  offices,  recently? — A.  We  did. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  that  case? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  ori^nal  is  on  file,  is  it? — A.  No;  the  opinion  is  not  on  file  in  either  case; 
simply  an  opinion  in  writing  delivered  by  the  court. 

Q.  You  have  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  as  delivered  in  this  case? — A.  I 
submit  a  copy  I  wrote  from  the  original. 

Q.  Is  the  judgment  based  on  that  opinion  in  full  force? — A.  The  judgment  is 
based  on  that  opinion. 


Q.  In  this  county? — A.  Yes. 


The  same  judgment  applies  to  both  cases,  based  on  the  same  reasons? — ^A. 
Yes.    The  judgment  has  been  entered  in  both  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  aU  the  charges  j^inst  the  officers  contained  in 
that  piaper  as  given  to  the  court? — ^A.  I  am  sure  1  have  never  read  this  paper; 
only  what  I  heard  the  judge  read  himself.  Each  specification  is  mentioned  in 
this  opinioD,  and  he  ruled  on  each  one. 

Q.  Now,  these  officers  were  ousted  and  new  officers  have  been  appointed? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  are  now  acting? — A.  Yes. 

(The  copy  of  the  decision  above  described  is  as  follows:) 

In  the  district  court  of  the  first  judicial  district  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  in  and  for 
Shoshone  County.  Samuel  H.  Hays,  plaintiff,  v.  Moses  S.  Simmons,  William 
Boyle,  and  William  R.  Stimson,  members  of  the  board  of  countv  commisadoners 
of  Shoshone  County,  Idaho,  defendants;  and  Samuel  H.  Hays,  plaintiff,  r.  James 
D.  Young,  sheriff  of  Shoshone  County,  Idaho,  defendant. 

These  two  cases  are  both  founded  upon  Revised  Statutes  7459,  and  will  be  dis- 
posed of  together,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  alleged  against  the  defendant  Young  are 
also  alleged  with  others  against  the  defendants  Simmons,  Boyle,  and  Stimson, 
and  the  principles  governing  both  cases  are  alike. 

The  information  filed  in  this  couii;  against  said  defendants  charges  each  of  them, 
in  their  official  capacity,  with  having  willfully,  knowingly,  and  corruptly  failed, 
n^lected,  and  refused  to  perform  the  official  duties  pertaining  to  their  respective 
ofiSces. 

The  specifications  of  official  neglect  of  duty  alleged  against  the  defendant  com- 
missioners consists: 

(a)  In  a  failure  to  meet  at  the  county  seat  of  Shoshone  County  on  the  second 
Monday  of  January,  1899,  as  required  by  law. 
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(b)  In  failing  to  make  a  list  of  jurors  as  required  by  law. 

(c)  In  approving  an  insufficient  bond  of  the  sheriff. 

(d)  In  approving  an  insufficient  bond  of  the  tax  collector. 

(e)  In  approving  an  insufficient  bond  of  the  assessor. 
(/)  In  approving  an  insufficient  bond  of  the  treasurer. 

(g,  hfi)  In  allowing  and  paying  to  the  sheriff  commissions  on  money  by  him 
collectea  for  State  and  county  licenses. 

(j)  In  approving  and  paying  a  bill  of  the  sheriff  for  bringing  5  prisoners  from 
Murray  to  Wallace. 

(fc)  In  permitting  liquor  licenses  to  be  issued  without  application  therefor  or 
bonds  being  required. 

(n)  In  failing  to  take  proper  steps  to  prevent  and  suppress  a  riot  which,  it  is 
alleged,  occurred  in  said  county  on  April  29, 1899. 

•The  specifications  of  official  neglect  of  duty  alleged  against   the  defendant 
sheriff  consists: 

(a)  In  neglecting  to  intercept  or  arrest  persons  alleged  to  have  destroyed  certain 
prox)erty  belonging  to  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  and  Concentrating 
Comi)any  at  Kellogg,  in  this  county,  on  April  29, 1899. 

(b)  In  neglecting  to  take  proi)er  steps  to  prevent  and  suppress  a  riot  which,  it 
is  alleged,  occurred  in  said  county  on  April  29, 1899. 

The  defendant  commissioners,  answering  specifications  a  and  6,  deny  the  same 
and  as  justification  allege  that  an  election  was  held  in  said  county  in  November, 
1898,  to  determine  the  county  seat  of  said  county;  that  at  such  election  Wallace 
was  selected  as  the  future  county  seat;  that  on  the  second  Monday  of  January, 
1899 — the  time  for  holding  the  first  meeting  of  said  board — the  records  and  officers 
of  said  county  were  at  Murray;  that  a  suitable  building  had  not  been  provided  at 
Wallace,  and  no  vault  or  proper  receptacle  for  the  preservation  of  the  county 
records  had  been  provided  at  Wallace;  that  all  the  county  business  of  said  county 
was  being  transacted  at  Murray,  the  former  county  seat,  and  that  the  outgoing 
county  attorney,  C.  W.  Beale,  informed  the  board  that  it  was  proper  to  hold  said 
first  meeting  at  sucn  former  county  seat,  and  that  in  so  holding  the  said  meeting, 
at  which  time  the  jury  list  was  by  them  made,  they  acted  honestly  and  in  good 
faith  and  under  legal  advice. 

In  answer  to  8X)ecifications  c,  d,  e,  and  /,  they  deny  the  allegations  and  allege  the 
qualifications  of  the  sureties  upon  the  bonds  approved,  and  as  justification  allege 
tnat  such  bonds  were  submitted  to  the  county  attorney,  who  advised  them  that 
the  same  were  good  and  sufficient  and  in  accordance  with  law,  and  that  in  the 
approval  of  such  bonds  they  ticted  judicially. 

In  answer  to  specifications  g,  /i,  and  t,  the  defendants  deny  that  in  approving  the 
account  of  the  sheriff  for  commissions  on  the  collection  of  moneys  for  State  and 
county  licenses  they  acted  knowingly,  willfully,  or  corruptly,  and  allege  that  in 
approving  such  account  they  acted  judicially. 

In  answer  to  specification  j.  the  defendants  deny  that  they  knowingly,  willfully, 
or  corruptly  approved  the  account  of  the  sheriff  for  bringing  5  prisoners  from 
Murray  to  Wallace,  and  allege  that  in  approving  the  same  they  acted  judicially. 

In  answer  to  specification  «,  the  defendants  deny  that  they  knowingly,  willfully, 
or  corruptly,  or  at  all,  permitted  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquors  to  be  issued,  and 
deny  that  they  knowingly,  willfully,  or  corruptly,  or  at  all,  permitted  said  licenses 
to  be  issued  without  application  or  bond,  as  required  by  law. 

In  answer  to  specification  n,  the  defendants  deny  that  they  had  any  information 
of  a  contemplated  riot,  and  deny  that  they  knew  that  the  sheriff  of  said  county 
had  failed  to  take  proper  precaution,  or  any  precaution,  to  prevent  the  same,  and 
deny  that  they  knowingly,  willfully,  or  corruptly  failed,  neglected,  or  refused  to 
supervise  the  official  conduct  of  said  sheriff,  and  deny  that,  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  said  sheriff  or  of  these  defendants,  a  riot  occurred  in  the  town  of  Kellogg  on 
April  29, 1899,  and  allege  that  saidlxjard  were  not  informed  that  a  riot  would  take 
place  at  that  place,  or  any  other  place,  and  denv  that  they  had  power  or  authority 
to  direct  the  sheriff,  or  had  control  over  the  sheriff,  or  tnat  they  were  in  session, 
or  could  have  acted  in  the  premises. 

Defendants  affirmatively  allege  in  an.swer  to  the  information  as  a  whole  that 
each  and  every  act,  matter,  and  thing  charged  in  said  information,  if  done  by  the 
defendants,  was  done  in  the  honest  belief  that  they  were  honestly  discharging  the 
duties  of  their  said  offices,  and  that  they  have,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  in  all 
their  official  acts,  acted  honestly  and  without  corrupt  or  improper  motive,  and, 
as  they  believed,  in  pursuance  of  the  law  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  county 
of  Shoshone  and  the  people  thereof,  and  without  benefit  to  themselves. 

The  defendant  Young,  as  answer  to  the  information,  admits  the  destruction  of 
the  property  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  and  Concentrating  Company 
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on  April  29, 18d0,  and  denies  that  he  neglected  or  refused  to  interfere,  or  arrest, 
any  of  the  parties  destroying  said  prox)erty ,  and  denies  that  he  connived  or  assisted 
in  the  destmction  of  said  property,  and  denies  that  during  said  destruction  2  per- 
sons were  killed  and  murdered. 

The  defendant,  further  answering,  denies  that  armed  men  proceeded  to  the  town 
of  Kellogg  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  property  and  for  the  purpose  of  assault- 
ing, maltreating,  or  driving  out  of  said  mines  the  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan  liuning  and  Concentrating  Company,  and  denies  that  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  said  armed  men,  or  that  any  trouble  was  likely  to 
occur,  and  denies  that  he  neglected,  knowingly,  willfully,  or  corruptly,  to  take 

S roper  steps  to  prevent  said  disturbance  or  protect  property  or  emplovees,  and 
enies  that  such  armed  persons  killed  or  murdered  the  alleged  John  Scnmidt  or 
James  Cheyne,  and  denies  that  he  neglected  or  refused,  knowingly,  willfully,  or 
corruptly,  to  take  steps  or  do  anything  looking  to  the  arrest  or  detention  of  the 
X)er8ons  engaged  in  the  violation  of  law  as  alleged  in  the  information. 

And  alleges  that  in  all  matters  in  relation  to  the  difficulties  of  April  29  he 
endeavored  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  faithfully  and  honestly  and  to 
the  best  of  his  ability. 

These  answers  of  the  defendants  present  two  issues  for  decision — first,  did  the 
defendants  neglect  to  perform  their  official  duties;  second,  if  so,  were  they  justified 
in  their  acts? 

The  proceeding  under  section  7459  for  the  removal  of  public  officers  is  not  a 
criminal  proceemng.  It  is  purely  a  statutory  proceeding,  and  to  the  statute  we 
must  look  to  ascertain  what  is  required  to  sustain  the  information  brought  under 
this  section. 

As  applicable  to  the  allegations  in  the  two  informations  in  these  cases,  we  find 
that  section  7459  provides:  "  That  when  an  information  in  writing,  verified  by  the 
oath  of  any  person,  is  presented  to  the  district  court,  alleging  that  any  officer 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  has  refused  or  neglected  to  perform  the  official 
duties  pertaining  to  his  office,  the  court  must  cite  the  party  charged  to  appear 
before  the  court  and  proceed  to  hear  in  a  summary  manner  the  information  and 
evidence  offered  in  supiwrt  of  the  same  and  the  answer  and  evidence  by  the 
party  informed  against. "  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  statute  requires  the  plamtiff 
to  show  that  the  defendant  has  refused  or  neglected  to  perform  the  official  duties 
X)ertaining  to  his  office. 

The  powers  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  in  this  State  are  statutory 
and  limited,  and  such  board  can  exercise  only  those  powers  granted  to  them  by 
statute,  and  when  the  defendants  accepted  the  office  of  county  commissioner  it 
was  their  duty  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  power  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  laws  of  this  State,  and  without  such  effort  on  their  part  they  themselves 
would  show  their  unfitness  and  incompetency  to  hold  such  public  office. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  is  the  financial  and  business  agent  of  the 
county.  They  have  supervision  over  all  county  officers  and  have  full  power  to  do 
and  perform  all  acts  and  things  which  may  be  necessary  to  the  full  mscharge  of 
the  auties  of  the  chief  executive  authority  of  the  county  government.  They 
hold  their  office  under  the  law  and  are  bound  by  the  law. 

Ignorance  of  the  law  will  not  excuse  a  person  from  obeying  its  commands,  and 
especially  is  this  true  of  a  public  officer  whose  duties  and  x)owers  are  purely 
statutory. 

It  would  be  a  dangerous  doctrine  for  this  court  to  lend  judicial  sanction  to  mis- 
conduct in  office  because  some  other  officer  has  established  a  rule  of  action  of  his 
own  without  the  sanction  of  law  and  in  utter  disregard  of  its  provisions.  Sec- 
tion 7459  fixes  the  duty  of  the  court,  and  it  is  that  if  the  cliarge  be  sustained,  and 
in  this  case  if  the  evidence  prove,  that  the  defendants  have  refused  or  neglected 
to  perform  the  official  duties  pertaining  to  their  respective  offices,  as  sji^ified, 
then  a  decree  should  be  entered  depriving  such  persons  of  their  office.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  intent,  but  a  failure  or  neglect  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  by  law 
upon  such  officers.  There  are  no  words  of  qualification  in  the  statute,  and  in  the 
absence  of  such  words  the  court  has  no  power  to  supply  them.  It  is  alike  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  obey  this  legislative  command  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  defend- 
ants to  perform  their  official  duties. 

Public  officers  ought  to  be  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  office  which  they  accept, 
and  at  least  ought  to  show  some  disposition  to  familiarize  themselves  with  those 
duties. 

Neglect  in  the  sense  of  this  statute  is  a  failure  to  do  what  is  required,  and  may- 
result  from  a  corrupt  motive  or  incompetency. 

By  this  act  the  legislature  did  not  contemplate  the  removal  of  an  officer  for 
slignt  or  trivial  neglect  of  official  duty,  but  did  intend  that  when  the  acts  disclose 
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a  failure  to  perform  a  duty  strictly  imposed  by  law,  and  that  such  duty  is  of  such 
a  character  that  the  officer  must  know  his  official  obligation,  then  a  neglect  to 
perform  forfeits  the  right  to  such  office. 

In  view  of  these  general  principles,  let  us  examine  the  charges  and  evidence 
offered  in  support  thereof: 

The  pleading  admit  and  the  evidence  proves  that  the  commissioners  met  at 
Murray,  in  this  county,  in  regular  session  on  January  9,  1809. 

Revised  Statutes,  section  1755,  provides  that  the  regular  meetings  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  must  be  held  at  their  respective  county  seats  on  the  second 
Mondays  in  Januarv,  April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year. 

An  election  was  held  in  Shoshone  Coimty  in  November,  1898,  for  removal  of 
the  county  seat.  On  November  18,  1898,  the  board  of  canvassers  canvassed  the 
vote  and  recorded  the  same  and  made  the  certificate  required  by  section  127,  Laws 
of  1891,  x)age  96,  showing  2,471  votes  in  favor  of  removing  the  county  seat  and  864 
votes  against.  This  certificate  was  filed  on  November  18, 1898,  and  was  published 
first  on  December  3,  1898. 

Section  128  of  this  act  provides  that  the  county  seat  is  removed  when  these  acts 
have  been  performed  by  the  board  of  canvassers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  board  whose  terms  expired  on  January  9, 1899,  should  have 
made  all  necessary  provisions  for  the  removal  of  the  county  records  and  offices 
from  Murray  to  Wsulace.  They  did  not  do  so,  and  when  the  defendant  commis- 
sioners came  into  office  they  found  all  county  records  and  offices  still  at  Murray 
and  no  provisions  made  for  either  records  or  offices  at  Wallace,  the  new  county 
seat.  To  qualify  it  was  necessary  for  the  defendant  commissioners  to  go  to  Mur- 
ray, organize  and  hold  a  session,  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  people  in  transferring  offices  and  records  from  Murray  to  Wallace. 
At  this  session  a  jury  list  was  made  by  the  board.  Under  section  3947  of  Revised 
Statutes  this  jury  list  could  have  been  prepared  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
board,  but  the  fact  that  a  list  was  prepared  at  a  session  of  the  board  necessary  for 
them  to  hold  and  at  a  time  when  all  records  from  which  such  list  was  prepared 
was  at  Murray  certainly  could  not  be  adjudged  such  neglect  of  official  duty  as  is 
contemplated  by  section  7459. 

Specifications  c,  d,  and  /  may  be  considered  together,  as  all  relate  to  the 
approval  of  the  bonds  of  the  sheriff,  tax  collector,  assessor,  and  treasurer.  No 
evidence  has  been  offered  in  relation  to  the  bond  of  the  treasurer,  and  this  speci- 
fication will  be  dismissed. 

Revised  Statutes,  sections  392  and  1759,  require  that  all  bonds  of  county  offi- 
cers shall  be  approved  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  Section  397  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  was  enacted  and  approved  January  5,  1887.  This  section 
requires  the  justification  of  sureties,  and  provides  that  a  bond  shall  not  be 
accepted  or  approved  until  such  justification  oe  made.  In  1887  section  396  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  was  enacted,  which  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  accepted  as 
surety  on  an  official  bond  except  he  shall  during  the  year  immediately  preceding 
have  been  assessed  and  paid  taxes,  in  his  own  right,  upon  property  to  the  amount 
for  which  he  becomes  surety. 

If  the  county  commissioners  approve  the  bonds  in  question  in  the  light  of  the 
law,  then  this  section  must  have  oeen  before  them.  In  fact  it  was  before  them 
and  could  be  their  only  guide.  It  was  made  for  the  protection  of  the  public  and 
in  order  that  the  property  of  a  surety  might  be  free  and  unencumbered  by  a  prior 
tax  lien. 

Let  us  examine  these  bonds  as  the  law  required  the  county  commissioners  to 
examine  them. 

Ul)on  the  sheriff's  bond  there  are  twenty-two  sureties,  qualifying  in  the  ag^e- 
gate  amount  of  |21,000.  Of  these  six  were  delinquent  in  their  taxes  at  the  time 
they  signed  the  bond  and  qualified  in  the  sum  of  $6,000.  Two  sureties  qualifying 
in  the  sum  of  $1,000  each  ao  not  appear  upon  the  assessment  roll.  Two  sureties, 
one  qualifying  for  $1,000  and  the  other  for  $500,  were  assessed  for  much  less  than 
they  qualified  for.  This  leaves  12  bondsmen  presumably  qualified  in  the  sum  of 
$12,000. 

Revised  Statutes,  section  1828,  subdivision  4,  fixes  the  bond  of  the  sheriff  at 
$10,000.  Revised  Statutes,  section  398,  provides  that  when  the  penal  sum  of  any 
bond  required  to  be  given  amounts  to  more  than  $1,000  the  sureties  may  become 
severally  liable  for  portions  of  not  less  than  $500  thereof,  making  in  the  aggre- 
gate at  least  two  sureties  for  the  whole  penal  sum. 

We  find,  then,  the  bond  of  the  sheriff  for  $10,000,  approved  and  accepted  by 
the  board  with  twelve  qualified  sureties  who  justify  and  obligate  themselves  in 
the  sum  of  $12,000.  Instead  of  making  in  the  aggregate  at  least  two  sureties  for 
the  whole  penal  sum  as  the  law  required,  we  find  but  little  more  than  one .    Instead 
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of  a  security  of  $20,000,  as  the  law  requires,  we  find  the  sheriff's  bond  approved 
by  the  commissioners  with  a  security  of  $12,000. 

Upon  the  assessor's  bond  there  are  twenty  sui'eties  qualifying  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  $11,500.  Of  these,  seven  were  delinquent  in  their  taxes  when  tnev 
si^ed  the  bond  and  qualified  themselves  in  the  isum  of  $4,000.  One  surety,  quali- 
fying in  the  sum  of  $oOO,  does  not  appear  ux)on  the  assessment  roll.  Two  sureties, 
each  qualifying  in  the  sum  of  $500,  were  assessed  for  less  than  they  qualified  for. 
This  leaves  ten  bondsmen,  presumably  qualified  in  the  sum  of  $6,000. 

Revised  Statutes,  section  1828,  subdivision  4,  fixes  the  bond  of  the  assessor  at 
$5,000. 

We  find,  then,  the  bond  of  the  assessor  for  $5,000  approved  and  accepted  by  the 
board  with  seven  qualified  sureties  who  justify  in  the  sum  of  $6,000.  Instead 
of  making  in  the  aggregate  at  least  two  sureties  for  the  whole  penal  sum  as  the 
law  required,  we  find  but  little  more  than  one;  and  instead  of  a  security  of  $10,000 
we  find  the  bond  of  the  assessor  approved  with  a  security  of  $6,000. 

Upon  the  tax  collector's  bond  there  are  forty-eight  sureties,  qualified  in  the 
aggregate  amount  of  $32,750.  Of  these  nine  were  delinquent  in  their  taxes  at  the 
time  tney  signed  the  bond  and  qualified  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  $6,500.  Two 
sureties  qualifying,  one  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  and  the  other  in  the  sum  of  $500,  do 
not  appear  ux)on  the  assessment  roll.  Four  sureties,  one  qualifying  in  the  sum 
of  $1,000  and  three  in  the  sum  of  $500  each  were  assessed  for  much  less  than  they 
qualified  for;  this  leaves  83  bondemaen  presumably  qualified  in  the  sum  of  $22,250. 

Revised  Statutes,  section  1828,  subdivision  7,  as  amended  by  the  session  laws  of 
1889,  page  16.  fixes  the  bond  of  the  tax  collector  at  not  less  than  $5,000  and  not 
more  than  $50,000,  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

The  bond  of  the  tax  collector  in  this  case  was  given  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,  which 
it  is  presumed  was  the  amount  required  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 
We  then  find  the  bond  of  the  tax  collector  for  $15,000,  approved  and  accepted  by 
the  board,  with  thirty-three  qualified  sureties  who  justify  in  the  sum  of  $22,250, 
and,  instead  of  a  security  of  $30,000,  as  the  law  required,  we  find  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  accepted  and  approved  the  tax  collector  s  bond  with  a 
security  of  $22,250. 

It  is  alleged  in  the  answer,  and  some  evidence  has  been  offered  in  support 
thereof,  that  these  bonds  were  submitted  to  the  county  attorney  for  an  opmion 
as  to  their  sufficiency.  It  would  have  been  proper  for  the  county  attorney  to 
advise  the  board  of  county  commissioners  as  to  the  legal  form  of  the  bonds,  and 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  bonds  had  been  properly  executed.  But  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  security  was  such  as  the  law  reauired  was  a  matter  entirely  for  the 
board  to  determine  in  the  method  directed  by  the  statute.  The  duty  of  passing 
upon  the  sufficiency  of  bonds  rests  with  the  board,  and  not  with  the  county 
attorney. 

I  find  also  from  an  examination  of  these  bonds  that  some  of  the  sureties  appear 
on  all  three  of  the  bonds,  and  many  of  the  sureties  appear  ux)on  both  the  bond  of 
the  tax  collector  and  assessor.  This  court  can  not  lend  judicial  sanction  to  such 
utter  disregard  of  the  plain,  positive  provisions  of  the  statute  as  has  been  evinced 
by  the  defendants  in  the  approval  of  these  bonds.  The  law  provides  for  security 
to  be  given  by  certain  public  officers;  this  is  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  those  officers  who  are  clothed  with  the  authority  of  approval  of 
such  bonds  to  see  that  the  public  are  protected,  and  that  such  bonds  as  the  law 
requires  are  executed. 

it  is  to  be  presimied  that  inasmuch  as  the  legislature  has  passed  laws  fixing 
the  qualification  of  sureties,  it  was  done  with  the  intention  that  the  officer  giving 
such  bond  should  comply  with  the  statute. 

The  approval  of  these  bonds  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  duties  of  the  defend- 
ants as  public  officers,  and  one  that  could  not  have  been  committed  except  know- 
ingly and  willfully. 

Specifications  g,  hy  and  i  may  also  be  considered  together  as  they  relate  to  the 
payment  of  commissions  to  James  D.  Young,  sheriff,  on  the  collection  of  money 
for  State  and  county  licenses  issued  during  tne  first  quarter  of  1899. 

The  defendants  have  sought  to  justify  their  action  in  paying  the  sheriff  this 
commission  under  subdivision  2,  Section  2158  of  the  revised  statutes  of  Idaho. 

In  the  case  of  Cunningham  v.  Moody,  2  Idaho,  page  862,  in  passing  upon  sub- 
division 5  of  this  same  section,  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  held  that  the  same 
was  repealed  by  an  act  passed  and  approved  March  13, 1891,  found  in  the  fHrst 
Session  Laws,  beginning  at  page  174.  This  latter  act  fixes  the  fees  of  the  sheriff 
the  same  as  it  does  the  auditor,  and  applying  the  same  inile  of  construction  as  is 
applied  in  the  above-cited  case,  subdivision  2  was  also  repealed  b^  this  act  and 
will  not  justify  the  defendants  in  paying  said  commission. 
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Section  7,  article  7  of  the  constitution  also  reqnires  that  all  taxes  levied  and 
collected  for  State  purposes  must  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury. 

The  defendants  claim,  however,  that  in  allowing  this  amount  they  acted  judi- 
cially. This  question  has  been  determined  otherwise  by  the  supreme  court  of 
this  State  in  many  cases,  the  last  of  which  is  Fremont  County  v.  Brandon,  56 
Pacific,  page  264. 

The  supreme  court  in  that  case  says:  ''  The  powers  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners are  statutory  and  limited.  Such  boards  can  exercise  those  powers 
only  granted  to  them  hy  the  statute.  In  the  case  at  bar  the  commissioners  exceeded 
their  powers  by  allowing  claims  in  favor  of  the  appellant  which  are  not  county 
charges." 

This  principle  applies  directly  to  the  action  of  the  commissioners  in  allowing 
the  sheriff  a  commission  for  tne  collection  of  State  and  county  licenses.  They 
have  no  authority  to  allow  any  claim  against  the  county  except  such  as  is  author- 
ized by  statute,  and  in  this  case  the  allowance  of  the  claim  beinff  without 
authority  of  law,  was  illegal  and  void,  and  as  the  commissioners  are  authorized  to 
act  only  as  the  law  directs,  they  would  be  guilty  of  willful  neglect  of  official  duty 
in  allowing  a  claim  not  authorized  by  law. 

As  to  specification  y,  we  turn  to  Session  Laws  of  1891,  beginning  at  page  174, 
under  section  2,  fixing  the  sheriff's  fees,  and  we  find  that  under  the  evidence  in 
this  case  the  sheriff  was  entitled  to  the  following  fees: 

Seven  dollars  for  bringing  over  the  first  prisoner  from  Murray  to  Wallace  and 
$16  for  bringing  over  the  other  4  prisoners,  making  in  all  $23. 

The  commissioners  in  allowing  this  bill  allowed  the  sheriff  $19  in  excess  of  that 
authorized  by  law.  It  was  their  duty  to  go  to  the  statute  and  ascertain  the 
legality  of  this  charge,  and  with  this  statute  before  them  they  knew  its  provisions. 

Speaking  of  this  statute  and  the  constitution,  the  supreme  court  of  this  State 
in  £akin  v.  Nez  Perces  County,  36  Pacific,  702,  say: 

''  In  this  act  the  legislature  have  perfected  in  extensive  and  laborious  detail  the 
fees  chargeable  by  the  sheriff  tor  every  service  incumbent  upon  or  rec^uired  of 
him  except  for  his  attendance  upon  the  district  court.  There  is  no  provision  for 
the  payment  of  anything  in  the  way  of  compensation  by  the  county  except  in  the 
event  of  the  fees  of  the  officer  falling  below  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  statute. 
We  are  now  asked  by  the  plaintiff  to  do  what  neither  the  makers  of  the  constitu- 
tion nor  the  legislature  have  seen  fit  to  do— that  is,  provide  a  per  diem  compen- 
sation to  the  sheriffs  of  the  different  counties  of  this  State  by  construction.  But 
there  is  no  predicate  upon  which  to  base  a  construction:  there  is  nothing  to  con- 
strue. We  are  not  at  liberty  to  assume  that  the  omission  of  a  provision  for  the 
payment  of  sheriffs  for  attendance  on  the  district  courts  was  an  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature;  and  even  if  it  were  the  courts  have  no  power  or  authority 
to  supply  such  omission.  That  duty  is  imposed  wpon  anotner  branch  of  the 
government." 

This  case  would  seem  to  settle  the  legality  of  the  charge  made  by  the  sheriff  for 
bringing  prisoners  from  Murray  to  Wallace. 

The  statute  above  referred  to  fixes  the  sheriff's  charges,  and  the  commissioners 
in  allowing  his  bill  authorized  the  drawins  of  money  from  the  county  treasury  as 
compensation  for  services  which  the  legislature  have  not  seen  fit  to  provide  for, 
and  m  the  absence  of  legislative  authority  the  commissioners  have  no  right  to 
take  money  from  the  county  treasury  to  pay  anyone,  and  in  doing  so  they  convict 
themselves  of  willful  and  knowing  neglect  of  official  duty  in  not  rejecting  said 
claim. 

Specification  k  relates  to  the  issuance  of  liquor  licenses  in  said  county  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  1899,  without  application  and  without  bond. 

Under  an  act  of  the  legislature  approved  February  6,  1891,  found  in  the  session 
laws  of  that  year  at  page  38,  we  fina  sx)ecifically  laid  down  the  method  by  which 
license  for  the  sale  or  intoxicating  liquors  may  be  procured.  Se<;tion  2  requires 
that  application  for  liquor  license  be  made  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 
Section  3  requires  that  before  any  license  shall  be  issued  the  applicant  shall  pro- 
duce before  the  board  a  receipt  of  the  sheriff  showing  that  he  nas  paid  into  his 
hands  the  amount  due  for  such  license.  Section  3  also  requires  that  before  such 
license  shall  issue  the  applicant  shall  execute  and  deliver  to  said  board  his  bond 
to  the  State  of  Idaho  in  tne  penal  sum  of  $1 ,000,  with  at  least  2  good  and  sufficient 
sureties,  which  bond  is  to  be  approved  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

We  find  from  the  evidence  in  this  case  that  the  defendant  commissioners 
approved  the  bill  of  the  sheriff  for  commission  upon  liquor  licenses  without  any 
application  being  made  to  the  board  for  the  same  and  without  the  execution  of 
any  bond,  as  the  statute  requires. 

This  act  is  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  and  by  virtue  of  the  office  of  the 
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defendant  commissionera  and  the  provisions  of  this  statute  they  must  have  known 
that  when  they  approved  the  sheriff's  account  the  same  was  being  approved  for 
the  issuance  ot  licenses  in  contravention  of  this  statute.  This  is  a  most  flagrant 
violation  of  official  duty.  It  would  seem  that  the  commissioners,  in  respect  to 
this  matter,  have  utterly  disregarded  and  set  at  naught  the  provisions  of  the 
statute.  They  have  approved  a  rule  of  action  unauthorized  by  anv  statute  of  the 
State.  And  it'  such  conduct  of  the*  commissioners  was  the  result  of  ignorance  and 
incompetency  it  is  the  most  willful  neglect  of  official  duty  that  could  oe  imagined. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  as  the 
chief  executive  authority  of  the  county,  to  look  into  or  inquire  as  to  what  their 
official  duties  were,  or  that  they  were  under  any  obligation  to  the  people  who  did 
them  the  honor  to  place  them  in  office. 

When  the  commissioners  approved  the  bill  of  the  sheriff  for  commission  upon 
these  licenses  they  thereby  approved  his  actions  in  carrying  on  a  wholesale  and 
retail  license  business.  Their  attention  must  have  been  directed  to  the  provisions 
of  this  statute  when  at  their  January  meeting,  1899,  they  approved  the  two  bonds 
of  Sam  Bloyer.  It  must  have  occurred  to  the  board  when  they  examined  these 
bonds,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  sufficiency,  that  they  were  given  under 
the  requirements  of  some  statute,  and  the  examination  of  that  statute  for  the 

Eurpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  these  bonds  complied  with  the  law  would 
ave  informed  them  that  bonds  in  all  cases  where  licenses  were  to  be  issued  were 
required  of  the  applicant.  And  when  they  approved  the  bill  of  the  sheriff  in 
April,  1899,  for  commission  upon  licenses,  they  must  have  known  that  bonds 
were  required  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  see  that  they  were  executed  and  that 
application  for  license  was  made  as  required  by  the  statute.  They  convict  them- 
selves of  a  willful  and  knowing  neglect  of  official  duty  by  their  own  testimony. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  facts  alleged  in  specification  n: 

It  appears  from  the  evidence,  that  on  the  36th  day  of  April  the  representatives 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  and  Concentrating  Company  notified 
each  of  the  county  commissioners  of  the  then  condition  of  things  prevailing  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  mine.  They  were  advised  that  an  armed  mob  of  miners  were  using 
force  against  the  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  and  threats 
were  made  to  destroy  the  property  of  said  company,  and  a  demand  was  made  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  protection  of  the  law;  and  they  were  further  advised 
that  the  county  would  be  held  responsible  for  any  damage  done.  The  only  steps 
taken  by  the  county  commissioners  in  response  to  this  notification  was  a  tele- 
phone communication  ibetween  Mr.  Simmons  and  Mr.  Burbidge,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company,  and  also  a  conversation  between 
Mr.  Simmons  and  the  shefriff,  in  which  conversation  the  sheriff  informed  the 
commissioners  that  there  had  been  a  little  trouble  there  and  that  some  men  had 
been  preventing  men  from  going  to  work,  but  at  that  time  everything  was  all 
right,  and  in  which  conversation  Mr.  Simmons  informed  the  sheriff  to  see  that 
there  was  no  property  destroyed,  and  that  if  he  thought  it  necessary  he  (Sim- 
mons) would  go  over  there.  No  communication  was  had  between  the  members 
of  the  board  ^ter  this  notification. 

Under  the  statute  of  this  State  the  board  of  county  commissioners  is  the  chief 
executive  authority  of  the  county.  They  have  general  supervision  over  all  county 
matters  and  all  county  officers,  and,  as  the  representative  of  the  people,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  their  duty,  when  notified  of  an  anticipated  difficulty,  such  as 
was  embraced  in  the  notice  from  Mr.  Burbidge  to  each  member  of  the  board,  and 
that  the  county  would  be  held  liable  for  any  damage  done,  to  have  taken  sufficient 
interest  in  the  matter  to  have  i)er8onally  visited  the  scene  of  the  difficulty  and 
met  in  special  session  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  action  as  might  have  been 
necessary  after  an  examination  or  the  facts. 

Section  1757  of  the  Revised  Statutes  authorizes  special  meetings  of  the  board  to 
be  called  at  any  time  upon  the  call  of  a  majority  of  the  board.  This  section  also 
provides  that  5  days*  notice  thereof  must  be  given  to  each  member  not  joining 
m  the  order,  by  tlie  clerk.  But  I  apprehend  that  there  can  l>e  no  question  under 
this  statute  and  the  general  powers  of  the  board  as  fixed  by  the  statute  but  what 
a  special  meeting  might  have  been  convened  at  any  time,  were  all  the  members 
of  the  board  present.  And  in  this  case,  if  the  commissioners  had  investigated 
the  conditions  prevailing  at  Wardner,  and  found  it  advisable  to  have  held  a  spe- 
cial meeting  for  the  consideration  of  such  matters,  they  could  have  done  so  under 
this  statute,  immediately,  all  joining  in  the  meeting,  all  being  present. 

Under  the  general  lowers  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  board  to  have  sux)ervised  the  conduct  of  the  sheriff  and  seen  that  he  obeyed 
and  executed  the  law  and  protected  the  people  of  the  county  in  life  and  property, 
and  the  tax  payers  generally  of  the  county,  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  ail  the 
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Srotection  at  his  command,  so  that  the  coanty  in  no  way  would  become  liable  in 
amages  by  reason  of  any  neglect  of  official  duty.  But  they  seem  to  have  viewed 
the  notification  of  the  Banker  Hill  and  Snllivan  Mining  Company  with  verv  little 
concern  and  took  no  steps  to  protect  them,  or  their  prox)erty,  or  their  employees, 
or  the  tax  payers  of  the  county. 

The  responsibilities,  as  indicated  by  the  action  of  the  members  of  the  board  in 
this  matter  as  well  as  all  other  matters  referred  to  in  this  opinion,  seem  to  have 
rested  lightly  upon  the  shoulders  of  said  board.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  real- 
ized the  fact  that  they  were  servants  of  the  people,  or  that  they  owed  anv  duty  to 
the  office  held  by  them  or  to  the  people  who  had  placed  them  in  office.  They  have 
prescribed  their  own  rules  of  action,  disregarded  the  plain,  unequivocal  provi- 
sions of  the  statute,  and  acted  independently  and  in  disregard  of  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  Just  what  they  might  have  accomplished  by  taking  hold  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  were  threatened  on  the  26th  day  of  April,  and  which  finally  culmi- 
nated in  the  destruction  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mill  and  other  buildings 
and  the  death  of  2  men  on  the  29th  of  April,  can  not  be  gathered  from  the  evi- 
dence; but  that  it  was  their  duty  to  furnish  to  those  threatened  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,  and  the  people  generally  of  the  county,  the  stronfi^  support  of  the 
law,  there  can  be  no  Question;  and  by  failing  to  do  so  they  have  disregarded  and 
neglected  their  official  duties  and  by  their  acts  demonstrated  their  incompetency 
and  unfitness  for  the  public  trust  imposed  in  them  by  the  people  of  this  county. 

In  conclusion,  I  find  that  specifications  a  and  h  have  not  oeen  sustained  by  the 
evidence;  that  specifications  c,  d,  e,  /,  g,  h,  t,  j,  k,  and  n  have  been  proven  and  sus- 
tained, and  findin&»  and  judgment  may  be  prepared  accordingly,  removing  said 
defendants  from  office. 

As  to  the  charges  made  in  the  information  against  the  defendant  sheriff,  it  could 
serve  no  good  purpose  for  me  to  recite  again  the  evidence  offered  in  support 
thereof.  The  defendant  in  his  own  testimony  has  convicted  himself  of  the  most 
flagrant  violation  of  official  duty  that  could  bo  imagined.  The  defendant  seems 
tohave  utterly  disregarded  every  obligation  resting  upon  him  by  virtue  of  his 
being  a  "pesce  officer  in  Shoshone  County.  From  his  own  statement  he  did  noth- 
ing whatever  to  prevent  the  difficulties  which  occurred  at  Kellogg  on  April  29. 
Ho  took  no  steps  to  apprehend  or  arrest  those  participating  in  such  unlawful  acts. 
Men  coming  from  communities  where  he  hadT  been  acauainted  were  met  bv  him 
at  Wallace,  and  he  rode  on  the  train  with  them  to  Kellogg,  heard  their  talk,  fol- 
lowed in  their  steps,  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Mining  Company's  property,  and  permitted,  almost  within  his  view,  the  murder 
of  2  men,  ana,  after  the  difficulty  was  over,  remained  at  the  place  of  the  difficulty, 
without  either  in  person  or  by  deputy  following  the  x)ersons  engaged  in  the  unlaw- 
ful acts  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came  with  a  view  of  identifying  or  appre- 
hendizig  them.  The  highest  peace  officer  of  the  county,  conducting  himself  as  he 
states  in  his  own  evidence,  has  disgraced  the  office  to  which  he  has  been  elected 
and  has  shown  himself  to  be  incompetent  and  unfit  as  a  public  servant. 

Findin^^  and  a  decree  may  be  prepared  sustaining  aU  the  allegations  in  the 
information  against  the  sheriff  ana  removing  him  from  office. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  JtUy  2S,  JS99. 

TE8TIM0HY  OF  MR.  JOHV  CHAELES  STEVEH80H, 

Jtistice  of  the  Peace^  Oem,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho, 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  morning  session  at  Wallace,  Idaho, 
July  28, 1899,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  John  Charles  Stevenson,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining 
district  of  Idado: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  State  your  full  name  and  address  to  the  secretary. — 
A.  Jonn  Charles  Stevenson,  G^em,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho.  I  am  a  tailor  by 
trade,  but  I  am  justice  of  the  peace  there. 

Q.  How  long  nave  you  served  as  justice  of  the  peace? — A.  Since  January  12 
last. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  mining  situation  there  and  with  the  troubles  that 
have  existed  in  this  district?— A.  I  am  just  about  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
situation  as  a  man  can  be  and  not  be  a  miner. 

Q.  You  may  proceed  and  tell  your  knowledge  about  the  mining  situation  and 
your  experience,  going  back  as  far  as  you  care  to  and  treating  it  in  your  own 
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way. — ^A.  I  was  elected  last  September  as  jostico  of  the  peace  and  took  the  posi- 
tion on  or  about  the  12th  of  January,  and  we  ran  along  smoothly  and  there  was 
no  trouble  until  the  29th  day  of  April.  I  got  up  rather  late  that  day  and  walked 
up  to  the  Blackbird,  and  in  goin^  up  there  I  met  an  old  Montana  acquaintance  of 
mine  by  the  name  of  Walter  Meiklehan,  and  also  Richard  Evans.  It  was  about 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  I  met  them;  and  Mr.  Batley,  the  postmaster, 
came  out  and  reported  to  me — I  was  standing  in  front  of  the  i)ost-office — ^that  the 
Bunker  Hill  mill  was  blown  up.  I  had  been  talking  to  these  men  probablv  half 
an  hour.  It  was  considerably  over  half  an  hour  before  Batley  reported  this  to 
me — this  explosion.  He  is  tiae  postmaster  and  express  agent  there.  He  came 
and  told  us  the  mill  was  blown  up.  These  2  men  I  was  speaking  to  could  not  have 
been  more  than  half  a  mile  from  town,  or  probably  a  mile,  if  they  were  that. 
On  the  4th  day  of  May  they  were  both  arrested  in  Burke.  I  made  an  affidavit 
and  sent  it  down  to  Mr.  Bajrtlett  Sinclair.  Mr.  Meiklehan  was  released  on  that 
affidavit,  but  this  Dick  Evans  is  there  yet.  I  know  him  and  was  acquainted  with 
him  in  Montana,  and  he  went  through  to  British  Columbia  when  that  mine  closed 
down.  He  came  from  that  country  about  3  or  4  weeks  before  that,  and  so  I  know 
he  was  a  perfect  stranger  in  the  country;  and  when  I  saw  them  up  there  I  asked 
them  what  they  were  doing.  They  had  been  in  Burke,  and  I  asked  them  what 
they  were  doing,  and  they  said  there  was  nothing  doing  in  Burke,  and  that  they 
were  going  to  walk  down  to  Wallace.  They  were  arrested,  and  one  is  there  t<>- 
day  incarcerated. 

I  know  these  men  didn't  know  anything  about  the  trouble,  because  the  man  they 
have  got  tiiere  now  was  a  stranger,  but  still  he  is  in  the  bull  pen.  On  June  8 
a  man  was  hanging  around  the  residence  of  Mr.  Goldensmith;  he  was  hang- 
ing around  the  house  for  8  or  4  hours,  and  it  appears  that  Mrs.  Goldensmitn 
went  up  to  him.'  Mr.  Goldensmith  was  in  the  bull  pen  at  the  time,  and  she 
was  alone  in  the  house,  and  this  man  was  hanging  around  there  8  or  4  hours^  and 
she  naturally  went  to  him  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  and  he  said,  '*  None  of 
your  danmed  business."  This  was  a  sworn  statement  to  me.  She  said  to  him 
that  she  didn't  want  him  hanging  around  there  and  that  he  had  better  go  away. 
He  said,  *'  I  am  going  to  stay  here  as  long  as  I  please,  and  if  you  don't  like  it  I 
will  report  you  to  the  military  troops."  She  was  alone,  so  she  came  up  to  report 
this  thing  to  me  and  to  demand  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  I  issued  the  warrant, 
and  you  will  find  my  affidavit  to  that  effect  among  these  affidavits  here.  I  gave 
the  warrant  to  the  constable  to  arrest  the  man  ana  bring  him  up  before  me.  He 
would  not  ox>en  his  mouth.  I  asked  him  his  name.  I  entered  his  name  as  John 
Doe,  as  I  always  do  where  I  don't  know  the  name.  He  refused  to  answer  to  his 
name;  he  refused  to  answer  me  in  any  shape;  he  never  sx)oke  a  word  in  the  court; 
he  sat  there  with  his  cap  on.  I  said,  **  Will  you  remove  your  cap?  "  He  paid  no 
attention.  I  said,  ''  Remove  your  cap,  please; "  and  he  kind  of  sneered  and  turned 
his  head  around  and  looked  away  from  me.  I  said  to  the  constable,  '*  Remove 
his  cap."  He  went  and  removed  his  cap,  and  that  was  the  only  time  there  was  a 
finger  laid  ux)on  the  man  in  the  world.  That  was  in  the  evening.  I  asked  liim 
several  questions.  I  even  asked  him  if  he  understood  the  English  language,  but 
he  didn't  say  a  word.  I  remanded  him  to  prison  until  the  next  morning.  I  said, 
*  *  Probably  you  will  be  able  to  answer  questions  in  the  morning. "  The  next  mom- 
infl^  at  10  o'clock  he  came  again,  and  it  was  the  same  result — ^no  answer  whatever. 
I  tnen  fined  him  $20  for  contempt  of  court,  and  being  unable  to  x>ay  the  fine,  I 
sent  him  down  to  the  county  jail.  The  next.day  by  some  means  he  was  released, 
and  the  Tuesday  night  following  I  was  arrested  by  Mr.  Sutherland  and  Mr.  Rose. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Sutherland?— A.  He  is  now  the  sheriff;  he  was  acting  as  deputy 
sheriff  at  that  time.  They  took  me  down  to  the  bull  pen  and  kept  me  there  19 
days.  A  friend  of  mine  came  down  and  said,  **  Why  can't  you  get  out  of  here; 
what  are  they  keeping  you  here  for?  "  I  said  that  I  didn't  know;  **  I  suppose  Mr. 
Sinclair  is  keeping  me  here."  She  went  to  see  Mr.  Sinclair  right  there  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  keeping  me  for,  and  he  said,  ^*  It  is  none  of  your  business,  and  I 
will  not  tell  you."  Tnen  she  said  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  **  This  is  a  public  State  and  you 
must  tell  me;  you  have  no  right  to  keep  him  there."  He  turned  around  and 
walked  away.  He  turned  back  afterwards,  and  after  he  had  walked  a  few  steps 
he  said,  ''I  will  see  him;''  and  sent  a  deputy  in  for  me.  The  deputy  came  and 
called  me  out  and  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Sinclair.  He  said,  *^  Don't  you  know  you  are 
breaking  the  law?"  I  said,  "  I  don't,  no,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  I  am  brealring  the 
law."  He  said,  **  I  know  you  are."  I  said,  **  I  know  I  am  not."  He  said,  **  You 
allowed  that  poor  individual  to  be  pulled  and  kicked  and  cuffed  around."  I  said, 
''  There  was  not  a  finger  laid  upon  that  man  at  all  in  any  shape  in  God's  world 
except  to  take  off  his  cap."  **  Well,"  he  said,  '*  I  shall  exi)ect,  if  you  are  turned 
loose^I  shall  expect  you  to  uphold  the  laws  of  the  United  States."    I  told  h^ 
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that  I  had  never  done  anything  else,  and  I  expected  to  do  so.    He  said  he  wonld 

get  out  a  recommendation  for  my  release.  The  deputy  that  brought  me  out — I 
on't  know  his  name — came  to  me  and  tapi>ed  me  on  the  shoulder  and  told  me  to 
go  and  pack  up  my  blankets  and  get  my  things  all  ready  to  go  out,  "and  in  the 
meantime,  while  this  is  being  done,  Mr.  Sinclair  will  write  the  recommendation 
for  your  release  and  will  have  it  signed  by  Captain  Edwards."  I  went  and  packed 
up  my  blankets  and  before  I  got  through  there  was  a  soldier  there  to  conduct  me 
out ;  and  I  was  a  free  man  from  that  time. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  interceded  in  your  behalf  with  Mr.  Sinclair;  give  the 
secretary  his  name,  will  you? — ^A.  It  was  a  woman  that  did  my  washing.  She 
brought  down  my  washing.  She  is  Mrs.  S.  P.  Hinman.  It  appeared  there  were 
several  parties  8peakin|f  to  Mr.  Sinclair  about  me.  Mr.  Leigh ty,  the  notary  public 
in  Gem,  spoke  to  Mr.  Sinclair  about  me  previously,  but  it  had  no  effect  whatever. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  confined  in  the  bull  pen? — ^A.  Nineteen  days.  I  was 
released  without  any  trial  at  all.  They  had  no  charges  against  me  at  all,  except 
this  personal  affair  between  Mr.  Sinclair  and  myself.  I  haa  to  work  in  the  kitchen 
and  nad  to  work  outside,  which  I  had  not  done  for  over  40  years;  and  I  have  been 
in  the  West  here  now  for  a  long  time.  I  am  an  old  pioneer  in  the  West  and  have 
never  done  very  hard  work,  but  I  had  to  do  it  there.  The  first  night  I  was  arrested 
I  was  incarcerated  with  highway  robbers  and  housebreakers  and  everything  else 
in  the  county  jail,  and  had  to  sleep  and  eat  with  them.  I  had  to  wash  dishes,  and 
everything  else. 

Q.  Please  describe  in  your  own  way  the  general  treatment  that  was  accorded 
you  and  others  confined  in  the  bull  pen. — ^A.  I  was  treated  with  all  due  courtesy 
by  Captain  Edwards.  I  don't  have  a  word  to  say  against  him  as  a  gentleman. 
During  the  first  week  of  my  incarceration  there  Captain  Lovell  came  in.  I 
understand  there  was  an  order  issued — and  affidavits  of  witnesses  brought  to 
prove  it — that  if  the  plac*e  took  fire,  to  let  no  man  get  out  of  there  or  try  to  escape; 
out  he  was  to  be  shot.  While  I  was  there  during  the  first  week  Captain  Lovell 
came  in  just  previous  to  Captain  Edwards  taking  charge  there.  He  came  and 
said,  *' If  this  place  takes  fire  and  you  boys  break  in  that  way,"  pointing  in  an 
opposite  direction,  *'if  you  boys  undertake  to  break  down  toward  the  railroad 
track,  you  will  be  shot;  but  you  can  run  toward  the  guardhouse  in  case  of  fire, 
and  then  you  will  be  safe."  He  said  we  could  break  the  boards  or  anything  else 
and  run  toward  the  guardhouse.  But  the  order  was  that  if  we  tried  to  escape  in 
any  way  we  would  be  shot;  and  I  heard  him  say  if  we  ran  toward  the  guardhouse 
it  would  be  all  right.  Now  if  the  part  had  taken  fire  toward  the  guardhouse,  and 
the  men  went  through  the  other  side,  it  was  the  understanding  that  they  would 
be  shot  the  minute  they  got  through. 

Q.  Was  there  gi*eat  danger  of  fire? — A.  I  think  there  was.  There  was  lots  of 
hay  that  the  men  slept  on,  and  the  least  spark  in  the  world  would  have  set 
that  place  on  fire  and  it  would  all  be  up.  The  men  spread  their  blankets  out  at 
night.  They  wore  the  blankets  during  the  day  and  slept  on  them  at  night.  Those 
were  the  orders  I  heard  myself. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  old  are  you?— A.  1  was  60  on  the  23d 
day  of  March. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  as  to  the  treat- 
ment?—A.  Yes.  A  man  worked  in  the  kit<;hen  one  day,  and  after  they  got  the 
bulk  of  their  work  done  he  came  out  and  sat  down  to  rest  himself,  and  while  he 
was  sitting  there  a  soldier  came  along,  a  colored  soldier,  with  his  bayonet  on  his 
gun,  and  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  go  outside  to  work. "  Said  the  man,  *'I  have  just 
come  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  I  am  going  back  in  again."  And  the  soldier  said, 
**I  don't  want  a  word  out  of  you."  He  said,  "1  want  to  say  a  word  or  two;"  and 
the  soldier  run  his  bayonet  right  through  the  man*s  coat  and  cut  his  suspender. 

Q.  Did  he  pierce  his  body?— A.  No,  he  didn't  pierce  his  body,  but  he  cut  his 
clothes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  incidents  of  that  kind  in  which  men  were  jabbed  with 
bayonets? — A.  I  didn't  see  any  flesh  touched  with  the  bayonet  but  I  saw  it  run 
through  his  clothes. 

Q.  Were  you  hungry  at  any  time? — A.  No. 

Q.  Any  complaints  of  hunger  while  you  were  there? — A.  Not  while  I  was  there. 
I  didn't  get  there  until  pretty  late  in  the  season.  The  board  has  been  a  great  deal 
better  than  I  understand  it  was  in  the  first  place. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  time  some  men  were  sick? — A.  Quite  a  number 
were  sick,  but  they  were  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  Were  they  accorded  a  fair  medical  treatment? — A.  That  I  could  not  say,  as 
I  was  not  in  the  hospital  at  all.    I  was  not  allowed  to  see  any  sick  prisoners. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  time  any  of  them  died?— A.  No;  that  was  pre- 
vious to  my  going  there. 
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Q.  You  could  not  say  anything  as  to  that?— A.  No,  sir. 


If  there  are  any  other  questions  you  care  to  discuss  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  yon. — A.  On  July  14  Andrew  Drewery  went  into  a  house  in  Gem  and  he 
was  aDusing  a  lone  woman  there.  I  don't  know  the  particulars  of  what  occurred 
in  the  house,  but  he  attempted  to  beat  her  with  a  stick  that  he  had  in  his  hand, 
and  tried  to  break  the  frame  inside  of  the  window.  She  ran  out  of  the  house  and 
he  ran  after  her  a  little  ways  and  threw  the  stick  after  her  and  tried  to  hit  her. 
She  swore  out  a  warrant  against  him.  I  handed  the  warrant  to  the  constable, 
and  he  arrested  the  man  and  brought  him  down.  It  was  late  at  night,  ana  1  put 
him  under  bonds  to  try  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  25th,  as  it  was  very 
late.  He  went  up  to  the  quarters  of  the  deputy  marshals;  Adams  was  one  and  I 
forget  now  the  other  man's  name;  it  is  a  German  name;  they  took  him  and  kept 
him  there  and  brought  him  down  in  the  morning.  The  case  was  set  for  10  o'clock 
in  our  time,  and  it  is  an  hour  ahead  of  this  time.  At  0  o'clock  Deputy  Adams 
came  to  me  and  said,  **I  demand  that  prisoner  from  you."  I  asked  him  upon 
what  ground,  and  he  said,  '*  I  had  him  arrested  before  your  warrant  was  sworn 
out."  I  said,  I  didn't  want  any  conflict  with  the  marshals  at  all  or  the  military 
authorities,  and  told  him  I  would  surrender  the  piisoner  to  him,  and  he  said,  ''All 
right;  we  Avill  see  that  he  stays  at  home."  In  about  half  an  hour,  about  half  past 
9,  he  came  back  to  me  and  said,  **  I  have  concluded  to  let  you  try  the  case,  and  I 
will  not  interfere  with  it  until  after  the  trial. "  That  I  considered  a  threat.  I  had 
been  in  the  bull  pen  once  on  a  similar  case  and  I  expected  to  go  again.  **  Well," 
says  I,  **  if  you  are  going  to  submit  the  case  to  this  court,  all  right."  He  Had  lio 
sooner  stepped  out  of  the  house  than  this  other  deputy — Bamhart  is  his  name — 
came  in  and  said,  "  If  you  cinch  that  man  there  will  be  4  more  arrests  immedi- 
ately." Those  were  the  words  he  used,  and  from  what  Adams  had  said  to 
me  previously  I  concluded  I  would  be  one  of  the  first  arrested.  And  if  there  was 
ever  a  man  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  that  man  certainly  was,  for  he  plead  guilty 
afterwards;  but  I  had  to  turn  him  loose  on  account  of  this  fear  that  1  myself  and 
8  other  citizens  would  be  arrested  if  I  didn't. 

Q.  What  was  this  man  Bamhart  engaged  in? — ^A.  He  is  deputy  United  States 
marshal— deputy  sheriff  or  marshal;  he  didn't  do  anything  else  but  that;  he  was 
around  Frisco  all  the  time  to  make  arrests.  I  ct)ncluded  that  I  had  had  enough 
of  the  bull  pen  and  did  not  wish  to  be  arrested  again.  He  was  a  guilty  man,  a 
man  who  plead  guilty  afterwards;  I  could  not  cinch  him,  but  had  to  let  him  go, 
or  go  to  the  bull  pen  myself  to  pay  for  it,  which  I  think  was  very  unjust.  There 
is  one  justice  here  in  Wallace  who  told  mo  that  a  man  can  not  do  his  duty  here 
without  being  in  danger  of  going  to  the  bull  pen.  I  never  broke  a  law  in  my  life 
that  I  know  of,  and  never  will,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  interfered  with  in  doing 
my  duty.    I  am  ready  to  do  my  duty  witliout  fear  or  favor  to  anyone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.^  Where  are  these  parties  who  made  these  affidavits 
[referring  to  the  affidavits  attached  to  this  testimony  and  which  were  filed  with 
the  stenographer]?— A.  They  are  here;  some  of  them  are  in  town  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  For  what  purpose  were  those  affidavits  secured? — A. 
For  the  reason  that  it  might  be  difficult  for  each  pers(m  to  come  before  this  com- 
mission. 

Q.  You  secured  all  of  these  affidavits  for  this  commission? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  The  commission  is  especially  anxious  to  inquire  into 
alleged  acts  of  cnielty  practiced  upon  the  prisoners  in  the  pen.  and  I  desire  to  ask 
you  if  you  have  stated  all  of  the  incidents  of  cruelty  or  ill  treatment  which  came 
under  your  observation. — A.  That  is  all,  I  believe,  of  absolute  cruelty — the  time 
I  saw  the  bayonet  run  through  the  man's  clothes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  the  seal  of  your  office? — A.  No.  The  justices 
are  elected  by  the  people.  The  notary  public  has  a  seal.  In  this  State  the  jus- 
tices don't  have  a  seal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.  )  The  most  of  these  men  who  have  made  these  affidavits 
are  here? — A.  Yes,  all  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  wish  to  submit  these  affidavits  to  this  com- 
mission on  the  expressed  belief  that  their  contents  are  true  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge?— A.  Yes;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  are  true. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Do  you  know  tne  witnesses? — A.  I  know  every 
individual. 

They  are  reliable  men? — A.  Yes;  all  reliable,  steady  workmen. 
Who  drew  the  affidavits? — A.  I  did  all  the  writing  myself,  except  one. 
You  took  the  statements  they  made  themselves? — ^A.  I  first  put  them  under 
oath  and  took  the  statements  the  same  as  you  are  doing  now. 

Q.  Did  you  cross-examine  them  in  a  measure  to  find  out  just  what  they  knew? — 
A.  Yes.  I  examined  them  fully  before  I  put  it  into  writing  on  the  paper,  and 
put  them  under  oath  before  there  was  one  word  written. 
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(The  affidavits  above  described  follow  the  testimony  of  this  witness.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  the  soldiers  piu*ticipate  in  yonr  arrest? — A.  No. 

Q.  Just  1  of  the  deputies. — A.  Sutherland  and  Rose  came  up  and  arrested  me 
and  took  me  down. 

Q.  You  saw  a  great  many  arrests  made,  did  you? — A.  On  this  4th  day  of  May 
I  saw  the  arrest  of  3  men  on  the  opx)06ite  side  of  the  street  from  my  office.  A 
colored  soldier  and  sergeant  by  the  name  of  Dick  Williams  were  there.  These 
men  were  walking  up  the  sidewalk  «in  front  of  this  sergeant,  and  1  of  the  men 

turned  around  and  the  soldier  said,  **  Go  along,  you .    I  would  like 

to  kill  some  of  the  white ,  and  I  will  do  it,  too,  if  I  get  a  cfiance." 

Q.  A  colored  soldier  said  that? — ^A.  Dick  Williams,  a  colored  soldier;  I  think 
he  was  of  comjiany  M;  I  am  not  sure  of  the  company;  anyway  he  was  under 
Lieutenant  Murphy,  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry. 

Q.  You  saw  no  arrests  made  by  soldiers  not  directed  bv  the  deputies,  did 
you? — A.  Yes;  I  saw  these  3  men  arrested  by  Lieutenant  Murphy  and  Sergeant 
Williams. 

Q.  Were  there  any  civil  officers  there? — A.  There  was  a  deputy  on  the  street 
there,  but  ho  didn't  go  to  the  house  at  all. 

Q.  Didn't  he  direct  them  to  go  in  the  house? — ^A.  He  may  have,  but  the  doors 
were  all  shut  and  the  blinds  all  down,  and  he  could  not  have  directed  them  to 
arrest  these  particular  men.  They  came  into  my  house  a  few  minutes  itfter- 
wards — Lieutenant  Murphy  and  two  privates.  There  was  no  deputy  with  them. 
He  asked  me  my  name  and  trade  and  if  I  was  always  there,  to  which  I  answered. 
He  turned  around  to  his  soldiers  and  said,  **  Go  out;  that  is  all  I  want  here." 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  former  sheriff  of  this  county  exhausted  all  his  powers  to 
prevent  the  perpetration  of  that  outrage  at  that  mill? — A.  I  think  he  did.  I 
think  he  did  all  I  could  have  done  if  I  had  been  in  his  place.  I  didn't  know  a 
thing  of  it,  and  I  don't  believe  he  did.  I  didn't  know  an;^hing  about  it  until  Mr. 
Batley  told  me  in  company  with  others  that  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mill 
had  been  blown  up.  I  had  no  idea  of  such  a  thing,  and  he  could  not  have  had. 
I  don't  think  the  sheriff  could  have  prevented  it.  At  that  time  a  man  could  not 
have  gotten  enough  force  in  the  State  to  have  prevented  it.  It  would  have  been 
an  utter  impossibility. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Why? — A.  Because  he  could  not  have  gotten  men 
enou^,  from  what  I  understand. 

Q.  W"as  the  time  too  short  or  the  people  in  sympathy? — A.  Time  was  too  short; 
you  could  not  get  enough  men  together. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  sheriff  boarded  the  train  at  this  town,  did  he  not?— 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.    I  was  at  home. 

Q.  If  he  had  been  a  bold  and  determined  sheriff  and  had  a  posse  of  the  same 
kind  of  men  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  engine,  do  you  think  he  could  have 
prevented  them  from  going  to  Wardner? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  he 
could  have  taken  possession  of  the  engine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Why  not? — ^A.  Because  I  think  there  were  too  many 
men  on  the  train,  from  what  I  heard.  I  was  not  there  at  all,  but  that  is  the  way 
I  should  conclude  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  have  been  main  force  used  by  the  men  on  the 
train? — A.  I  think  they  already  had  iwssession  of  the  train,  and  1  don't  think 
he  could  have  taken  the  train  from  them;  I  don't  think  he  could  have  gotten 
force  enough  to  prevent  the  train  from  going  from  this  town.  I  have  read  a 
good  many  times  that  a  man  is  not  expected  to  go  to  the  extent  of  giving  up  his 
life,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State;  that  a  man  is  not  exi>ected  to  endanger 
his  life  to  stop  any  riot;  or  rather,  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  give  up  his  life.  I 
think  that  is  the  law  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Where  was  the  train  first  approached? — ^A.  I  believe 
it  was  at  Burke.    I  was  in  bed  at  the  time,  and  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

O.  Do  you  know  the  engineer  in  charge? — A.  No. 

U.  You  don't  know  whether  the  engineer  and  crew  in  charge  was  a  regular 
railroad  crew  or  not,  do  you? — A.  No. 

j.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  You  live  in  Gem?— A.  Yes. 

Burke  is  above  Q^m? — A.  Yes. 
j.  The  train  would  have  to  ^o  through  Q^m? — A.  Yes. 

J.  What  time  did  that  tram  arrive? — ^A.  I  don't  know.    I  was  in  l)ed  at  the 
time.    I  got  up  about  11  o'clock  that  morning.    I  was  up  late  the  night  before. 

Q.  You  had  no  knowledge  of  the  train  going  through? — A.  No;  I  had  no  idea 
of  such  a  thing;  no  intimation  in  any  shape. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  many  men  left  Gtem  on  the  train? — ^A.  No 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  went  on  the  train? — A,  No, 
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Q.  Did  you  Bee  the  train  come  back?— A.  No.    I  saw  the  train  when  it  pulled 
out  of  Gtom  that  night,  after  it  had  stopped  at  Gem. 


Q.  Did  you  see  the  men  get  off  the  train? — ^A.  No. 


Did  you  see  the  men  with  guns  or  masks? — A.  The  train  passed  me  on  the 
road;  it  was  going  fast. 

Q.  You  saw  no  men  with  guns  or  masks?— A.  I  didn't  notice;  x)aid  no  atten- 
tion to  it. 

S.  You  were  t^^ere  in  Gtem?— A.  I  was  just  a  little  above  Gtom;  between  Frisco 
Gtom  proper. 

You  don't  know  anything  about  who  got  off  the  train? — A.  No. 
Don't  know  how  many  men  were  there? — A.  No. 

Or  whether  the  men  bore  s^uns  or  wore  masks?— A.  No;  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. I  saw  men  on  the  train  of  course,  but  didn't  happen  to  see  any  masks  and 
didnt  notice  any  guns.  They  were  all  strangers  to  me.  I  am  not  acquainted  in 
Burke  at  all.    I  don't  know  anyone  in  Burke  to-day. 

Q.  You  really  know  nothing  about  the  train  or  the  men  or  their  condition,  or 
when  they  went  out  or  when  tiiey  came  back? — A.  No;  I  know  the  train  came 
back,  because  I  saw  it  above  Ghem. 
Q.  You  saw  nothing  unusual  about  it? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  during  the  day  of  the  destruction  of  the  mill?— A.  Yes;  Mr. 
Batley.came  and  told  us  on  the  street. 

Q.  There  was  no  excitement  there  at  Gtom  over  the  return  of  the  train? — A. 
There  may  have  been,  but  I  was  above  Gem  at  the  time.  I  thought  I  would  be 
back  in  time  to  see  the  train  come  in,  but  I  was  not.  I  came  back  as  quick  as  I 
could  to  see  if  there  was  anybody  Kot  off  the  train  at  G^em,  but  I  don't  know, 
because,  of  course,  they  were  all  off  before  I  got  down  there  and  the  train  was 
pulling  up  to  Burke. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  J.  C.  STEVENSON,  OEM,  IDAHO. 

Gem,  July  S6,  1899. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I,  J.  C.  Stevenson,  a  duly  elected  and  acting  justice  of 
the  peace  in  and  for  Gtom  precinct,  countv  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  in  this 
my  sworn  statement  do  say  that  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  Lieutenant  Murphy,  of 
the  Twenty-fourth  United  States  Infantry,  entered  my  office,  and,  ignonng  the 
fact  of  my  being  a  magistrate  of  this  precinct,  did  question  me  as  to  mv  occupa- 
tion, and  upon  oeing  convinced  of  my  peaceable  pursuits,  did  leave  the  house; 
but  I  saw  opposite  m^  office  one  Dick  Williams,  a  sergeant  of  the  Twenty-fourth 

Infantry,  after  arresting  men,  say  to  them,  "  Go  along  you  white ;  I 

would  hke  to  kill  some  of  you,  and  if  you  don't  go  along  faster  I  will  do  it,  too." 
The  said  prisoners  were  walking'quietly  along,  but  not  fast  enough  to  please  the 
serg^nt. 

On  June  8  one  Mrs.  G^ldensmith,  a  resident  of  this  town,  came  to  the  office  and 
made  complaint  against  a  strange  man  loitering  around  her  house,  and  her  hus- 
band being  a  prisoner  at  the  military  prison  at  Wardner,  she  spoke  to  him  and 
asked  him  what  he  wanted.  He  answered,  *  *  It  is  none  of  your  business. "  She  then 
told  him  to  go  away.  He  said,  **  It  is  none  of  your  damned  business,  and  if  you 
don't  like  it  I  will  rex)ort  you  to  the  military  authorities. "  Said  Mrs.  Goldensmith 
then  made  complaint  in  my  court  and  ae&ed  for  protection  and  warrant  of  arrest, 
which  was  granted.  The  said  stranger  was  arrested  and  brought  into  court,  but 
would  not  say  one  word,  would  not  remove  his  cap,  would  not  tell  his  name,  and 
treated  the  court  with  the  uttermost  contempt.  I  ordered  the  constable  to 
remove  his  cap,  which  was  done,  and  fined  him  $20  for  contempt  of  court.  He 
being  unable  to  pay  fine  was  sent  to  the  county  jail  for  10  days.  In  5  days,  or 
on  the  18th,  I  was  arrested  by  A.  Sutherland  and  F.  Rose,  was  taken  to  the  county 
jail',  and  on  the  14th  I  was  taken  to  the  military  prison  at  Eelloge,  where  I  was 
compelled  to  work  in  the  kitohen  and  elsewhere  hke  a  convicted  felon,  and  con- 
fined there  until  the  2d  day  of  July  when  Mr.  B.  Sinclair  told  me  I  was  arrested 
on  account  of  fining  that  man  for  contempt  of  court,  and  the  release  had  to  be 
signed  by  Captain  Edwards  of  the  United  States  Army. 

On  July  the  14th  one  Andrew  Drewery  was  arrested  on  warrant  sworn  to  by 
Mrs.  Mattison ;  that  he  had  abused  her  in  her  own  house  and  attempted  to  beat 
her  with  a  club  or  stick ;  she  ran  down  the  street  and  he  threw  the  stick  at  her 
with  intont  to  do  bodily  harm.  He  appeared  on  the  15th  for  trial,  but  one  Mr. 
Adams,  a  deputy  marshaljifiirst  appeared  and  said,  **  I  demand  that  prisoner  from 
you."    I  t&en  told  him  that  I  wished  no  conflict  with  the  militiury  or  the  United 
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States  authorities  and  I  wonld  surrender  the  prisoner  to  him.  He  went  away 
and  returned  asain  and  said. ''  I  will  not  take  the  prisoner,  but  will  leave  him  in 
your  hands  and  will  not  interfere  until  after, the  trial,"  which  was  an  implied 
threat  against  the  court.  Immediately  afterwards  a  deputy,  Andy  Bemnart, 
came  and  said  ''  If  you  cinch  that  man  there  will  be  four  arrests  made  immedi- 
ately,*' which  I  received  and  looked  upon  as  another  threat,  and  us  I  had  been 
incarcerated  once  on  the  same  or  a  similar  case,  the  civil  court  of  Qem  was 
intimidated  by  those  who  should  have  supported  the  same ;  and  although  the 
prisoner  pleaded  '*  guilty,"  I  had  to  turn  him  loose  with  a  reprimand,  all  of  which 
IS  a  true  statement  of  facts. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 
Justice  of  the  Peace, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  25th  day  of  July,  1899. 

[SEAL.]  L.  Leiohty,  Notary  Public, 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AFFIDAVIT  OF   MR.  J.   C.   STEVENSON,   OEM,  IDAHO. 

Be  it  known  that  I,  J.  C.  Stevenson,  a  duly  elected  justice  of  the  peace  of  Qem 
precinct,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  met  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1899,  one 
Kichard  Evans,  of  the  town  of  Burke,  on  or  in  the  streets  of  Qem,  between  the 
hours  of  1  and  2  p.  m.  of  that  date,  on  foot  and  walking  to  Wallace,  and  there- 
fore I  know  he  was  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  riot  of  that  date  at  Wardner;  and 
that  the  said  Richard  Evans  has  been  and  is  still  incarcerated  in  the  military 
prison  because  he  can  not  identify  the  rioters  of  the  29th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1899; 
and  furthermore,  that  I  knew  the  said  Richard  Evans  for  several  years  prior  to 
the  29th  day  of  April,  1899. 

The  above  facts  have  been  sent  to  B.  Sinclair  by  affidavit  some  time  ago,  but 
still  the  said  Richard  Evans  is  held  because  he  can  not  identify  the  rioters. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  July,  1899. 

[SEAL.]  L.  Leiohtt, 

Notary  Public* 


AFFIDAVIT   OF  MR.  JOHN   PETERSON,  OEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  Gem  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 

J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  John 
Peterson,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn,  dex)06es  and  says  that  he  was  arrested  by  a 
deputy  United  Statesmarshal  and  a  detachment  of  soldiers  on  the  6th  day  of  May, 
A.  D.  1899;  and  after  arresting  the  said  John  Peterson  they  searched  his  house  and 
did  take  therefrom  one  revolver,  which  was  not  returned.  And  further,  that  the 
arrest  was  made  without  any  warrant  or  any  complaint  being  read,  and  that  the 
affiant  was  taken  to  the  military  prison  at  Kellogg,  and  there  Kept  until  the  17th 
day  of  May,  A.  D.  1899,  and  then  released,  as  per  the  order  attached,  after  suffering 
miseries  and  abuse  almost  unbearable. 

John  Peterson, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson,  • 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

(The  order  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Guardhouse,  Kellooo,  Idaho,  May  17, 1899, 

On  recommendation  of  B.  Sinclair  I  hereby  discharge  J.  Peterson  from  custody. 

Harry  O.  Williard, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Tenth  United  States  Cavalry,  Officer  of  the  Day, 

(Across  the  face:  Harry  O.  Williard,  second  lieutenant.  Tenth  United  States 
Cavalry.) 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF  MB.  JOHN  J.  HAYES,  OEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  conrt  of  Gtem  precinct,  County  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 

J.  G.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  ai>peared  before  me,  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  John  J. 
Hayes,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn,  under  oath,  deposes  and  says  that  he  was 
arrested  on  May  27,  A.  D.  1899,  at  Gem,  by  A.  Sutherland,  without  warrant,  or 
to  his  knowledge  any  complaint,  and  was  taken  to  the  military  prison  at  Eellc^g, 
and  there  kept  and  guarded  by  the  military  authorities  at  that  post  as  a  military 
prisoner  until  the  13th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  and  during  that  time  never  knew 
of  any  charse  being  made  against  him,  or  having  any  knowledge  of  why  he  was 
arrested,  ana  was  released  oy  recommendation  of  b.  Sinclair,  and  signed  by 
Captain  Edwards,  United  States  Army,  without  any  trial  of  any  nature  what- 
ever. And  on  the  24th  of  June  B.  Sinclair  told  the  afiiant  in  conversation 
that  the  country  would  be  better  off  if  he  1^  the  country,  but  afiiant  answered 
that  no  man  could  drive  him  from  his  home.  The  said  B.  Sinclair  being  enraged 
because  the  above  affiant  could  not  tell  anvthing  about  the  raid  on  the  29th  of 
April,  A.  D.  1899,  and  B.  Sinclair  ordered  the  said  John  J.  Hayes  to  remain 
in  prison. 

John  J.  Hayes. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 

Justice  of  the  Peace, 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  ERNEST  BOUTHO,  OEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  G^m  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 

J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  api)eared  before  me,  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  Ernest 
Bolitho,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn,  under  oath,  deposes  and  says  tiiat  he  was 
arrested  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1899,  by  Lieutenant  Muri)hy,  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  United  States  Infantry,  without  warrant,  but  at  the  jKJint  of  the  bayonet 
of  the  colored  soldiers  under  his  command;  and  the  said  Ernest  Bolitho  was  con- 
ducted to  and  incarcerated  in  the  military  prison  at  Kellogg,  near  Wardner,  for 
the  space  of  70  days,  and  guarded  and  commanded  to  work  by  the  military  officers, 
and  suffered  abuse  and  contumely  by  the  said  colored  troops,  and  all  wiuiout  any 
complaint  of  any  criminal  act  or  any  warrant  of  arrest,  and  was  discharged  and 
released  at  the  end  of  the  70  days  by  order  of  Dr.  H.  France,  without  recompense 
for  his  loss  of  70  days'  incarceration  and  loss  of  time. 

Ernest  Bolitho. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  THOMAS  SPAROO,  OEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  Gem  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 

J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  Thomas 
Spargo,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn,  under  oath,  deposes  and  says  that  he  was 
arrested  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1899,  by  a  deputy  marshal  and  a  detach- 
ment of  United  States  colored  troops  and  conducted  by  them  under  guard  to  the 
military  prison  at  Kellogg,  and  held  under  military  surveillance  for  77  days.  The 
said  arrest  was  made  without  warrant  being  served,  but  at  the  point  of  liayonets; 
and  was  ordered  to  work  by  the  same  power,  and  after  suffering  hardships  and 
abuse  from  the  colored  soldiers  was  on  the  22d  day  of  July  released  by  order  of 
Captain  Edwards,  of  the  First  United  States  Cavalry,  in  command  of  the  i)06t  and 
military  prison  at  Kellogg;  and  upon  the  order  of  the  said  Captain  Edwards  alone 
the  affiant  was  released. 

Thomas  Sparoo. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  23d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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AFFIDAVIT  OP  MR.  OTTO  FREEMAN,  OEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  Qem  precinct,  county  of  Shoehone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 

J.  C.  Stevenfion,  justice  of  the  x>eace. 

Personallv  appeared  before  me,  this  2l8t  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  Otto  Free- 
man, who,  Deing  duly  sworn,  under  oath,  does  solemnly  swear  that  on  the  6th  day 
of  May,  A.  D.  1899,  he  was  in  Mace,  Shoshone  County,  State  of  Idaho,  and  on  that 
day  was  placed  under  arrest  by  Captain  Walsh,  of  the  First  United  States  Cav- 
alry, and  after  a  short  time  the  said  Captain  Walsh  did  sav  to  the  said  Otto 
Freeman,  **  I  will  just  give  you  2  seconds  to  get  over  that  hUl,"  pointing  his 
finger  to  the  south.  And  I,  Otto  Freeman,  do  say  and  affirm  that  I  was  not 
charged  with  the  commission  of  any  crime  whatever,  but  was  summarily  ordered 
to  leave  my  home  and  possessions  by  military  authority. 

Otto  Freeman. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  21st  day  of  July,*  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 

Justice  of  the  Pecux* 

I  hereby  certify  th^t  the  above  Otto  Freeman  is  personally  known  to  me,  and 
I  know  him  to  be  a  freeholder  and  taxpayer. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 

Justice  of  the  Peace, 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON,  GEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  Gem  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 

J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  William 
Williamson,  who,  being  duly  sworn  under  oath,  does  say  that  he  was  arrested  on 
the  6th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1899,  by  a  deputjr  marshal  and  a  detachment  of  colored 
soldiers,  and  conducted  by  them  to  the  military  quaiters  at  Wardner.  The  said 
arrest  was  made  without  warrant  or,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  affiant,  any  com- 
plaint, but  was  taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  was  incarcerated  77  days  in 
the  military  prison,  now  known  as  the  bull  pen,  at  Kellogg,  and  subjected  to  hard- 
ships and  exposure  of  many  kinds,  and  never  was  told  upon  what  cnarge  the  said 
affiant  was  arrested;  and,  rurther,  that  the  said  William  Williamson  was  released 
on  the  21st  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  by  Captain  Edwards,  First  United  States  Cav- 
alry,  commanoing  the  military  prison,  and  without  informing  the  affiant  of  any 
charge  ever  having  been  preferred  against  him. 

William  Williamson. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 
Justice  of  the  Peace, 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  ALEX.  KENDRICK,  OEM,  IDAHO. 

Gem,  Idaho,  July  22^  1899. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  saw  a  soldier  officer — colored^on  the  6th  of  May,  1899, 

say  to  prisoners  in  front  of  fire  house  in  Gem:  **  Sit  down,  you .    It 

don*t  cost  me  anything  to  kill  any  of  you  fellows.  " 

Alex.  Eendrick, 
Oeni,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


AFFIDAVIT  OP  MR.  DUNCAN  MCLAUGHLIN,  GEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  G^em  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 

J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  one  Duncan  McLaughlin,  who,  first  beinjz  duly 
sworn  under  oath,  deposes  and  says  that  he  was  arrested  on  the  6th  day  of  May, 
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A.  D.  1899,  by  Lieutenant  Murphy,  of  the  Twenty-fonrth  Infantry,  without  any 
warrant  or,  to  the  knowledge  of  tne  affiant,  any  complaint,  but  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  was  taken  to  Kellogg  and  kept  in  a  box  car  for  about  2  weeks,  and 
then  thrown  or  turned  into  a  bam  and  kept  there  about  2  weeks,  and  during  that 
time  the  affiant  saw  two  different  men  slapped  in  the  face  by  colored  soldiers  of 
the  United  States  Army;  and  on  one  occasion  saw  a  prisoner  threatened  with 
uplifted  ^n  to  ^ock  every  tootn  out  of  him  if  he  conversed  any  more  with  a 
feilow-pnsoner. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  was  released  by  order  of  Captain  Edwards,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  without  ever  knowing  wn>r  the  affiant  was  arrested,  and  to 
this  date  has  no  knowledge  of  why  he  should  be  imprisoned  for  so  long  a  time. 

Duncan  McLAUOHL.m. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  25th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 
Justice  of  the  Peaee. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.   CHARLEY  JEMISON,  OEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  G^em  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 

J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  x>eace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  Charlie  Jemison,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
under  oath  says  that  he  was  arrested  at  Wardner  on  the  8d  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1899, 
and  for  2  days  and  nights  was  without  bedding  or  anything  except  boards  to 
sleep  on  or  under  no  covering  whatever;  and  was  locked  up  in  the  bam  for  about 
12  hours  and  waa  not  tdlowed  outside  for  that  time;  and  at  or  about  the  same  time 
Jack  Stack  went  to  B.  Sinclair  and  told  him  that  on  the  29th  day  of  April  he  had 
8  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  affiant  was  around  Page's  Hotel  all  the  afternoon. 
On  the  14th  of  July  the  affiant  was  brought  to  Wallace  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution,  and  was  released  on  the  order  of  B.  Sinclair  on  the  16th  of  July,  1899. 
And  affiant  says  further  that  during  that  time  he  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  and 
made  to  dig  in  a  ditch  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  and  also  during  that  time  Cap- 
tain Lovell,  of  the  United  States  Army,  came  in  and  said  that  **iftiiis  place  takes 
tire  you  must  stay  right  here,  and  if  any  of  you  try  to  get  out  you  wiu  be  shot.'* 

Charley  Jemison. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  26th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 
Justice  of  the  Peace, 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.   PAT.   CANTWELL,  OEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  (Jem  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 

J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  Patrick 
Cantwell,  and,  after  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  under  oath  that  he  was 
arrested  in  the  town  of  Gem  by  Lieutenant  Murphy,  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infan- 
try, on  the  6th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1899,  and  was  taken  to  the  military  prison  at 
Kellogg  and  kept  in  box  cars  for  about  3  weeks  under  the  most  ^sgusting  circum- 
stances, being  treated  exactly  like  cattle  while  there;  was  once  knocked  down 
with  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier,  after  which  was  turned  into  the  new  prison, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  work  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  he  being  imprisoned 
without  any  complaint  being  made  known  to  him  at  all  or  warrant  served,  and 
there  kept  until  the  20th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  when  the  affiant  was  discharged 
by  Dr.  France  and  B.  Sinclair,  and  during  that  time  and  until  this  date  has  not 
known  why  he  was  imprisoned. 

Pat  Cantwell. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 

Justice  of  the  Peace, 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  MARTIN  SCHILLER,  GEM,   IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  coart  of  G^em  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 

J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  on  this  the  27th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one 
Martin  Schiller,  who,  being  first  dnly  sworn  nnder  oath,  makes  the  following  affi- 
davit: lliat  on  the  2dd  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1899,  was  walking  up  the  railroad  track 
with  his  brother,  Anthony  Schiller,  and,  after  passing  the  section  house  above 
Black  Bear,  met  some  men  accompanied  by  Deputy  Adams;  and  after  x>assing  the 
men  some  distance  a  shot  was  iired  at  us,  and  looMng  around  saw  Adams  waving 
his  revolver  and  commanding  us  to  halt,  which  we  did,  and  was  then  placed  under 
arrest.  The  hall  from  the  revolver,  after  passing  my  brother,  struck  the  ground 
in  front  of  myself.  We  were  then  taken  to  the  military  prison  at  Kellogg  and  con- 
fined tiiere  for  83  days,  being  released  on  the  25th  of  July.  And  further,  that  the 
affiant  came  into  the  Coeur  a*Alenes  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  1899,  on  the  train 
from  Missoula,  therefore  not  being  in  the  State  of  Idaho  until  after  the  raid  at 
Wardner;  never  worked  in  Idaho,  and  never  broke  any  law,  or  assisted  others  in 
doing  so,  but  am  a  stranger  in  this  x)art  of  the  country. 

Martin  Schiller. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 
Justice  of  the  Pecux. 


affidavit  of  MR.  ANTHONY  SCHILLER,  OEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  Qem  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  ©f  Idaho,  before 

J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  api)eared  before  me  this  the  27th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  Anthony 
Schiller,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn,  under  oath  makes  affidavit  as  follows:  On 
the  28d  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1899,  the  affiant  was  walking  up  the  track  above  Black 
Bear,  in  company  with  Martin  Schiller,  the  brother  of  the  affiant,  and,  i^ter  pass- 
ing the  section  house,  met  some  men  and  Deputy  Adams.  After  passing  the  men 
someone  unknown  called  out  *'scab,''  when  the  brother  of  the  affiant  and  the 
i^ffiant  was  shot  at  by  Deputy  Adams,  and  there  and  then  arrested  and  taken  to 
the  military  prison  at  Kellogg,  and  confined  for  33  davs,  being  released  on  the  25th 
of  July  without  any  warrant,  or,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  affiant  or  his  brother, 
any  cause  or  trial  in  any  shape.  And  the  affiant  further  says  that  his  health  was 
impaired  and  suffered  bodily  and  mentally  through  no  fault  of  his  o  .vn,  being  a 
X>eaceable  and  law-abiding  citizen. 

Anthony  Schiller. 

Witness: 

Martin  Schiller. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  July  S8, 1899, 

TESTIMOHY  OF  ME.  ALLEH  F.  GILL, 

Master  viechanicy  Tiger  and  Poorman  mine,  Burke,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  afternoon  session  at  Wallace,  Idaho, 
July  28,  1899,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  Allen  F.  Gill,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows  concerning  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district 
of  Id£^o: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  your  name,  address,  and  occupation? — ^A. 
Allen  F.  Gill;  I  live  at  Burke,  Idaho;  I  was  master  mechanic  at  the  Tiger  and 
Poorman  mine  until  about  a  week  ago.  I  worked  3  years  the  last  time,  and  prior 
to  that  I  worked  2  years  in  addition  to  the  3  years. 

Q.  For  the  same  company? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Yon  are  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  mining  industry  in  this  district, 
are  yon? — A.  Tes;  I  am  fairly  familiar  with  things  in  general  here. 

Q.  Well,  yon  can  go  on  and  state  to  the  commission  what  you  know  about  it  in 
your  own  way. — ^A.  WeU,  during  the  3  years  and  up  until  tne  time  I  left  there  I 
nad  in  my  employ  something  like  40  or  45  men,  engineers,  machinists,  pump  men, 
electricians,  firemen,  etc.  1  may  say  that  my  relations  with  them  have  always 
been  agreeable. 

Q.  All  men  under  you? — A.  Yes,  and  the  principal  part  of  them  had  been 
working  for  that  mine  from  4  to  6  years.  Tne  men  who  worked  for  me  were 
mostly  married  men,  skilled  mechanics,  and  had  remained  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  much  longer  than  the  other  class  of  miners.  Coming  up  to  the  time 
the  arrests  were  me^e — first,  before  that,  I  will  say  that  none  of  these  men  that 
worked  for  us  were  away  from  Burke  the  day  of  the  explosion  at  Wardner.  That 
day  the  miU  was  blown  up  they  were  all  at  work,  txi  fact  they  could  not  get 
away  in  any  case,  because  they  had  to  work,  as  the  mine  was  flooding;  so  we 
were  all  there.     There  have  been  several  of  them  in  the  bull  pen  since  then; 

Suite  a  number  of  them  I  got  out  on  my  affidavit.  I  was  arrested  myself  at 
turke,  along  with  everyone  else,  il  guess,  except  the  postmaster.  I  believe  he 
was  i;ot  arrested.  I  was  arrested  by  Major  Moraen.  My  house  and  residence  was 
searched  by  a  soldier  and  not  a  deputy.  I  will  say,  furtiber,  that  all  of  these  men 
working  for  me,  some  40  of  tiiem,  with  the  exception  of  2,  have  left  the  country. 
They  have  sold  and  sacrificed  their  houses.  Numbers  of  them  had  bought  places 
that  cost  from  $500  to  $600,  and  sold  them  at  from  $150  to  $200,  and  some  less, 
and  left  the  country,  for  the  reason  that  the  State  authorities  have  required  them 
to  take  out  a  permit  to  seek  employment;  and  they  were  deprived  of  the  ri^t  to 
work  for  that  mining  comx)any.  In  my  particular  case  I  was  promised  that  I 
would  not  be  required  to  take  out  a  permit,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  was  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments,  but  later  it  was  reconsidered,  and  I  was  informed 
that  the  permit  system  would  be  extended  to  take  in  heads  of  departments,  and 
I  would  DC  required  to  take  out  a  permit,  which  I  refused  to  do,  and  tendered  my 
resignation  to  the  company.    I  beueve,  in  a  general,  way  that  is  all. 

As  to  the  statement  that  we  were  being  suspicioned,  I  will  say  that  an  incident 
happened  in  Burke  last  night  along  the  line  that  I  have  been  speaking.  A  lady 
there  that  runs  a  restaurant,  Mrs.  Fox,  is  somewhat  friendly  to  the  members  of 
the  union  and  the  miners  and  laboring  people  in  that  part  of  the  country.  She 
was  told,  however,  last  night  by  Deputy  Murphy  that  if  she  served  any  more 
meals  after  last  night  he  would  take  possession  of  the  place;  gave  no  reason  for 
it.  She  went  to  Judge  Mahor,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  ^et  out  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest,  or  to  get  some  means  to  prevent  them  ftrom  taking  charge  of  the  place; 
and  after  consulting  with  parties  around  he  thought  it  advisable  not  to  issue  any 
warrant  to  interfere  with  the  matter;  he  didn't  care  to  have  any  scene  with  the 
deputies.    The  justice  said  he  was  practically  unable  to  do  anything. 

^.  Was  he  afraid  of  a  conflict  with  the  deputies  eventually? — ^A.  He  told  me  he 
beheved  that  if  he  issued  the  warrant  and  appointed  a  constable  to  have  it  served 
it  might  cause  a  conflict  there,  and  they  would  not  reco^ize  his  authority;  and 
the  further  probabilities  were  that  he  would  be  thrown  m  the  bull  pen.  He  is  a 
man  65  or  70  years  of  age,  very  weak,  and,  I  think,  acts  on  the  advice  that  it 
would  be  very  unreasonable  for  him  to  take  any  chances.  Knowing  what  I  do  of 
the  conditions  there,  I  advised  him  to  that  effect  myself. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  these  notices  were  served  on  Mrs.  Fox  on 
account  of  the  kindness  of  herself  to  the  miners  and  their  families? — A.  I  think 
she  has  furnished  some  meals  to  the  miners  that  are  not  paid  for.  She  is  a  very 
good  lady.  Miners  who  have  not  left  yet  may  occasionally  get  a  meal  at  her 
place.  I  have  knowledge  that  that  is  the  particular  reason.  That  seems  to  be 
the  understanding  of  all  these  parties  at  Burke  that  I  sx)oke  to  about  it  last  night. 

Q.  Were  you  working  on  the  day  of  the  explosion?— A.  I  was  working  with  my 
men. 

(J.  How  long  were  you  confined? — ^A.  I  was  not  taken  out  of  the  town — some- 
thing like  2  or  3  hours. 

Q.  In  the  searching  of  your  residence,  what  developed? — ^A.  Nothing;  the  soldier 
went  through  the  house  and  made  an  examination  of  everything  and  found  noth- 
ing. I  will  explain  the  conditions  under  which  I  was  arrested.  On  account  of 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  mine  there,  it  is  absolutely  prejudicial  to  take  the  men 
away  from  the  work.  There  are  the  boilers  that  must  be  taken  care  of  and  a  lot  of 
electric  machinery.  They  were  running  the  lines  across  the  street ,  and  it  was  pretty 
near  time  for  the  men  to  change  shift,  and  I  walked  up  the  street  and  I  saw 
a  number  of  my  pump  men  between  two  lines.  They  had  a  line  run  across 
the  street,  and  we  were  notified  not  to  pass  each  side  of  that  line.    I  got  pennis- 
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sion  from  the  party  on  guard — told  him  my  bnsmess,  and  that  I  wished  to  see 
the  officer  in  charge  and  get  permission  for  my  men  to  go  down  to  work.  I  thought 
I  would  get  a  pass  for  myself  to  go  back  and  forth  through  the  lines,  as  I  expected 
these  lines  would  be  x)ermanent,  for  a  while  anyway;  so  I  went  to  see  Major 
Morden  and  told  him  my  business.  I  did  this  because  the  manager  was  away  at 
the  time. 

Q.  Major  Morden  was  major  of  the  troops,  was  he? — ^A.  He  came  here  with  the 
detachment  from  Wallawalla.  I  went  to  nim  and  explained  the  condition:  told 
him  I  was  master  mechanic  of  the  mine,  and  under  the  conditions  there  I  wished  to 
get  a  pass  for  the  men  who  were  going  to  change  shifts  to  go  to  work,  and  also  a 
pass  for  myself,  so  that  I  could  go  back  and  forth  to  attend  to  business  and  see 
that  the  men  were  doing  the  work.  He  told  me  that  he  did  not  know,  he  onlv 
had  my  word  for  it;  and  he  placed  me  under  arrest  and  placed  me  in  line  with 
the  balance,  and  I  was  held  for  some  2  or  8  hours.  During  this  time  he  had 
learned  from  some  one  who  I  was;  that  all  the  men  that  were  working  in  the  mine 
at  that  time  were  working  for  me,  and  that  very  little  could  happen  there  around 
the  place  that  I  was  not  responsible  for  at  that  time,  so  I  was  released.  He  came 
and  told  me  to  go  and  see  what  the  trouble  was,  for  just  at  that  time  the  fire 
whistle  sounded.  So  I  was  released  to  go  and  see  if  there  was  any  trouble,  and  to 
call  for  men  and  take  charge  of  the  fire,  or  whatever  it  was. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  mine  is  this? — A.  It  is  the  consolidated 
Tiger  and  Poorman. 

Q.  Is  that  the  mine  at  which  they  had  the  trouble  with  the  pump  men? — A. 
That  is  the  mine  at  which  the  pump  men  continued  to  work  longer  than  the  bal- 
ance of  the  men. 

Q.  Were  you  there  the  day  they  had  the  controversy  about  the  men  continuing 
work  on  the  pumps? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  meeting?— A.  No;  I  was  not  in  the  meeting.  I  had  a  con- 
ference with  Lieutenant  Lyons  and  Mr.  Culbertson,  the  manager,  just  before  the 
meeting  was  called. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  at  that  time  with  reference  to  the  pum^  men. — A.  The 
men  all  concluded  that  they  would  go  out  at  6  o^clock  that  night — ^that  was 
the  night  of  the  meeting — and  informed  the  manager  to  that  enect;  and  at  6 
o'clock  when  the  men  came  out  I  went  down  to  the  office  and  reported  to  the 
manager  that  the  men  had  left  the  work;  that  the  boilers  were  being  taken  care 
of,  and  the  electric  light,  and  that  everything  was  safe  with  the  exception  of  the 

Eump  men;  and  that  they  had  left  the  work  and  the  mine  was  filling  up.  Mr. 
lyons  asked  me  some  questions  and  what  I  understood  as  to  the  reason  for  their 
quitting.  He  asked  me  if  I  thought  the  pump  men  had  been  intimidated,  and  I 
told  him  that  I  did  not  believe  there  was  any  intimidation,  but  I  believed  they 
went  out  of  their  own  accord;  that  they  had  been  informed  that  there  would  be 
men  coming  to  take  their  places  that  day,  and  there  were  several  pump  men  in 
town,  and  they  expected  to  be  relieved;  and  that  that  was  the  cause  of  tneir  com- 
ing out.  Culoertson  said  to  Lieutenant  Lyons,  *^  I  have  done  all  that  I  can;  now, 
see  what  you  can  do."  I  waited  a  few  minutes  after  Lyons  went  out  and  he  said 
he  would  go  and  call  a  meeting.  I  talked  a  few  minutes  with  Culbertson,  and  he 
informed  me  he  expected  Lyons  would  use  force  if  the  men  didn't  go  back  to 
work.  I  went  home  to  supper  at  that  time.  While  I  was  at  supper  8  pump  men 
came  up  and  informed  me  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  go  oack  to  work  by 
Lieutenant  Lyons,  and  had  been  given  5  minutes  in  which  to  decide  whether 
they  would  go  back  to  work  or  not,  and  if  they  refused  they  had  been  threatened 
witn  being  forced  back  to  work  at  the  x)oint  of  the  bayonet,  and  they  had  agreed 
to  go  back  to  work  and  wanted  to  know  what  I  thought  about  it.  I  told  them 
if  they  would  all  go  back  to  work  that  it  would  be  all  right,  and  that  unless  they 
were  there  it  would  be  imxx)ssible  for  us  to  get  the  pumps  started  anyway;  and 
for  them  to  go  back  and  see  the  rest  of  them  and  fix  matters  among  themselves 
and  see  what  they  were  going  to  do.  They  afterward  notified  me  that  they  were 
going  back  to  work;  that  they  had  to  go,  and  there  was  no  way  out  of  it,  and 
ttiey  expected  that  negro  soldiers  would  be  placed  over  them  with  the  bayonet, 
and  that  they  had  better  go  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  worked  of  their  own  free  will  or  whether  it  was 
by  reason  of  the  intimidation?— A.  It  was  by  reason  of  the  intimidation  that  they 
went  back,  so  they  informed  me. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  they  take  away  to  the  bull  pen  from  your  mine? — A. 
Well,  I  should  judge  something  like  250  men  were  taken  down  that  night. 

Q.  Did  they  take  any  that  were  working  with  you  that  day,  the  29th  of  April? — 
A.  Yes;  took  part  of  them  as  far  as  Wardner. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  condition  of  the  clothing  of  the  men  that  were  captured; 
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whether  it  was  wet  or  dry? — A.  A  number  of  men  were  returning  to  work.  They 
(lid  not  allow  the  shift  to  change  at  all.  They  took  the  night  crew  and  left  the 
day  crew  at  work.  A  great  number  of  them  were  returning  to  work  with  their 
lunch  boxes,  and  they  had  overalls  on. 


Q.  Their  clothes  would  be  dry?— A.  Clothes  would  be  dry. 


(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Did  they  arrest  any  of  the  men  as  they  came  out  of 
the' mine  after  their  day's  work?— A.  I  think  they  took  50  or  60. 

Q.  Were  these  men  clothed  with  wet  clothes?— A.  Yes;  coming  out  of  the  mine 
their  clothes  were  wet. 

Q.  And  without  an  opportunity  of  changing  their  clothes,  were  they  taken  and 
thrown  into  the  bull  pen? — A.  They  had  no  opportunity  to  change  their  clothes. 
They  were  put  in  the  Ime  and  could  not  get  out  of  it,  the  same  as  the  balance  of  us. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  men  who  were  arrested  in  that  way  and  who  were  incar- 
cerated in  the  bull  i)en  with  their  wet  clothes  among  the  men  who  were  sick  there 
or  died  there? — A.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  on  that  i)oint? — A.  No.  I  think  a  number  of  the 
men  came  back  complaining  of  very  bad  colds,  and  didn^t  go  to  work,  claiming 
they  had  severe  colds  and  were  not  m  condition  to  work. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  did  it  come  that  you  did  not  quit  until  the 
last  few  days? — A.  I  was  not  requested  to  take  out  a  permit  until  the  last  few  days. 

<^.  And  your  objection  to  continuing  work  is  the  condition  imposed  upon  you, 
which  in  effect,  takes  away  your  liberty  as  a  contractor? — A.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
That  is  my  position. 

Q.  You  feel  that  it  is  a  humiliation  that  you  are  not  willing  to  submit  to? — ^A.  I 
win  not  submit  to  it,  either.  I  believe  the  local  State  officers  are  doing  it  for  the 
purpose,  not  so  much  to  keep  criminals  out  of  the  country,  as  they  are  doing  it 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  miners'  unions.  I  believe  the  unions  have 
been  a  benefit  to  the  countnr.  They  have  always  used  me  weU.  I  have  had  the 
men  working  for  me,  and  I  have  had  nothing  but  the  kindest  treatment  from 
them. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member? — ^A.  No;  the  heads  of  departments  are  not  allowed  to 
belong. 

9.  It  is  the  injustice  that  you  feel  is  embodied  in  that  condition? — ^A.  It  is  the 
injustice  of  being  required  to  take  out  a  permit  and  renounce  certain  unions 
which  they  claim  to  be  criminal,  as  to  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  differently. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  disposed  to  render  a  forced  verdict  against  the  unions  as  a 
condition  of  labor? — A.  No;  I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  be  forced  to  do  any- 
thing against  my  will  in  that  way.  I  would  go  to  the  bull  pen  first,  before  I  would 
be  compelled  to  do  anything  I  didn't  want  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  unjust  reflection  ux)on  the  organized  labor? — ^A.  I  think 
it  is  the  most  outrageous  reflection  that  I  have  ever  known. 

Q.  Wnat  is  your  exi)erience  with  organized  bodies  as  to  their  being  orderly? — 
A.  I  claim  they  are  orderly;  they  have  always  beeu  orderly.  There  have  been 
certain  objectionable  crews  that  have  come  in  this  country,  and  they  have  been  so 
objectionable  that  they  have  been  run  out  of  the  country  by  men  probably  mem- 
bers of  the  union  and  probably  by  others  that  didn't  belong  to  the  union. 

<J.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  what  way  were  they  objectionable;  were  they 
criminals? — A.  Several  of  them  were  criminals;  yes.  And  others  would  go  out  in 
the  street  and  by  their  talk  make  themselves  offensive,  not  only  to  the  labor  organi- 
zations, but  to  all  others. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  do  you  account  for  the  unfortunate  affair 
on  the  29th  of  April?  Do  you  think  that  it  had  the  approval  of  organized  labor? — 
A.  It  didn't  have  the  approval  of  organized  labor.  A  great  number  of  those 
miners  came  from  the  city  of  Butte,  and  my  impression  or  my  experience  has  been 
that  there  have  been  some  hot-headed  ones  and  radical,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  in 
my  opinion,  that  these  are  the  ones  that  controlled  that  movement.  The  majority 
of  the  miners  have  their  homes  in  Burke  and  they  have  not  been  in  sympathy 
with  them.  The  majority  of  the  miners  who  have  been  at  Burke  and  have  their 
homes  there  are  not  in  favor  of  any  movement  of  that  kind.  I  think  it  was  con- 
trolled by  a  few  hot-headed  radical  ones. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  has  the  approval  of  the  miners  and  workers  generally, 
and  it  has  not  your  approval?— A.  No.  I  know  I  spoke  about  it  to  a  great  many 
others,  and  I  know  it  has  not  their  approval,  and  did  not  have  at  the  time. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Maktle.)  Are  there  any  soldiers  at  Burke  now?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  is  this  Deputy  Murphy  that  you  spoke  of  ?— A.  He  claims  to  be  a 
deputy  sheriff,  but  it  was  never  really  explained  what  position  he  held;  there  is 
considerable  mystery  connected  with  it.  They  don't  tell  you  who  they  are  or 
what  they  are. 
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S.  Is  he  acting  under  the  State? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  State  administration  has  taken  charge  of 
this  situation  and  is  directing  it? — A.  I  think  they  have.    The  governor  callea  for 
the  military;  that  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

Q.  The  governor  called  for  the  military  in  the  first  instance? — ^A.  Yes;  he  called 
for  the  military  in  the  first  place  and  up  to  the  time  Lieutenant  Lyons  left  here. 
Since  then  it  has  been  considerably  changed.  What  arrests  have  been  made  since 
then  have  been  by  deputies.  Prior  to  that  time  the  deputies  made  arrests,  but 
Lyons  made  arrests  himself  also. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  this  proclamation  and  these  applications  for  x>ermit8 
have  all  been  brought  out  by  the  State  officials? — ^A.  I  bebeve  so,  and  that  is  the 
general  opinion;  that  it  is  in  conjunction  with  the  army  officials.  The  governor 
sigpied  the  proclamation. 

Q.  Did  the  governor  issue  the  proclamation  declaring  martial  law,  in  which 
these  labor  organizations  are  denounced  as  criminal  organizations? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Forbidding  the  mine  owners  to  employ  any  members  of  them  except  upon 
the  signing  of  the  application  for  a  permit,  and  in  that  application  requiring  the 
miner  to  express  his  belief  in  the  criminality  of  the  miners'  unions  and  organiza- 
tions of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes? — A.  I  understand  that  as  originating  from  (General 
Merriam,  in  conjunction  with  the  governor. 

Q.  The  proclamation  is  sigpied  by  Bartlett  Sinclair,  State  auditor,  acting  for 
the  governor? — ^A.  Yes. 

O.  Audit  is  examined  and  approved  by  General  Merriam? — ^A.  By  that  I  would 
unaerstand  it  was  originated  b^  these  parties  combined,  and  that  it  is  a  legal  doc- 
ument that  they  are  all  responsible  for. 

Q.  And  you  understand,  do  you  not,  that  the  military  could  not  be  here  except 
upon  the  demand  of  the  governor  of  the  State? — A.  I  understand  that. 

Q.  And  that  the  governor  is  the  only  one,  either  acting  by  himself  or  deputiz- 
ing some  one  to  act  for  him,  who  proclaims  martial  law? — ^A.  I  understand;  yes. 

Q.  So  that  this  whole  movement  is  directed  by  the  governor  and  his  agents, 
aided  by  the  military  which  he  has  called  in  to  his  assistance? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  result  if  the  pump  men  had  pulled  out  and 
refused  to  work? — ^A.  Why,  they  would  have  put  other  men  to  work. 

Q.  Could  they  get  other  men? — ^A.  They  had  quite  a  number  of  men  there  at 
the  time.  They  had  some  men  at  Wallace  ana  some  at  Burke.  There  were 
enough  pump  men  at  Wallace  and  at  Burke  willing  to  step  in  and  do  the  work. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  working  at  the  Tiger  and  Poorman  before  April  29? — 
A.  Well,  the  men  working  for  me  numbered  between  40  and  50. 

Q.  How  many  men  worked  altogether? — A.  I  think  probably  there  were  about 
150  working  in  the  mine. 

Q.  How  many  men  worked  at  the  mine  on  the  29th  of  April? — ^A.  All  the  men 
working  for  me  would  number  40.  All  of  my  men  were  working,  because  the 
night  shift  didn't  go  on  until  night,  and  they  were  all  there,  and  I  noticed  some 
4  or  5  others. 

Q.  Did  the  men  under  you  belong  to  the  miners'  union?— A.  Some  of  them; 
yes.  I  noticed  a  great  many  others  around  town  during  the  day  that  were  mem- 
bers of  the  miners'  union,  I  understand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  movement  on  Wardner  was  authorized  by 
the  miners'  union? — ^A.  No,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  miners'  union  held  a  meeting  that  night  or 
morning? — A.  No,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  express  it  as  your  opinion  that  it  was  not  made  under  direction  or 
authority  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  meeting  was 
not  held  by  the  miners'  union. 

Q.  Are  you  positive? — ^A.  Nothing,  except  what  I  was  informed  by  members  of 
the  miners'  union. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  train  leave  Burke? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  left  Burke  on  that  train?— A.  I  judge  there 
must  have  been  150  men. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  train  come  back? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  men  with  guns  or  masks?— A.  No;  I  will  explain  that  condi- 
tion. I  don't  usually  go  to  work  before  9.30  o'clock,  and  I  come  to  work  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  mill  and  walk  through  the  mill;  and  I  was  informed  that  the  men 
were  not  out;  that  is,  that  the  miners  were  not  out.  The  mill  men  were  working, 
and  I  went  up  to  see  if  my  men  were  working,  and  found  them  working;  and  I 
went  down  over  the  dumps  to  different  places  to  see  if  everything  was  all  ri^ht. 
It  took  me  2  or  8  hours  to  go  over  the  mine,  and  when  I  got  through  the  men  had 
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left.  I  dont  know  just  when  the  train  left.  I  was  at  snpper  at  night  when  the 
train  came  back.  I  live  above  Barke  about  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
train  came  in,  and  probably  all  the  men  went  to  their  homes.  Thfey  were  all  gone 
when  I  came  out  an  hour  or  so  afterwards.  The  town  was  deserted,  there  was  no 
one  on  the  streets:  at  least,  I  didn^t  notice  anyone  on  the  streets  even  after  the 
train  came  back  that  night.  I  didn't  notice  anything  unusual,  everything  was 
quiet  and  the  men  were  ready  to  go  to  work. 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  that  this  permit  system  is  intended  to  break  up  the  miners* 
unions? — A.  Yes;  it  is  intended  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  break  up  the  miners' 
unions,  and  to  change  the  political  situation. 

Q.  You  think  politics  has  something  to  do  with  itV— A.  I  have  no  doubt  poli- 
tics cuts  considerable  figure  with  it — ^local  politics  here.  One  party  has  a  con- 
siderable majority,  and  they  have  not  been  getting  along  very  well  in  the  last 
legislature  with  the  present  administration. 

Q.  What  is  the  politics  of  the  governor? — A.  Democratic. 

Q.  What  is  the  politics  of  the  State  auditor,  who  is  acting  for  the  governor 
here?— A.  Democratic,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  is  the  politics  of  the  officials  of  this  county?— A.  Populist  officials. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  desire  to  remove  some  of  these  Populist  officials 
has  actuated  the  State  officials  in  this  matter? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  in  the 
world;  it  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  complexion  of  the  vote  at 
Wardner  and  this  county.    Wardner  has  been  a  Republican  place  heretofore. 

~j.  But  the  county  is  Populist?— A.  Yes. 
|.  Wardner  has  been  a  KepubUean  place?— A.  Yes. 

L  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  think  it  is  an  injury  to  you  to  have  to  ask  any- 
ly  other  than  those  who  employ,  labor  for  the  rip^ht  to  work? — A.  Yes.  I  will 
say  also,  to  supplement  that,  that  my  personal  relations  with  the  mining  company 
are  very  friendly,  and  since  I  have  left  there  they  have  offered  to  increase  my 
salary  to  anything  I  wish,  and  to  do  anything  in  their  power  to  arrange  it  so  that 
I  would  not  have  to  take  out  apermit;  and  on  anything  in  a  business  way  that  I 
need  they  will  help  me  out.  The  manager  and  myself  have  been  particular  and 
intimate  friends  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  deprecate  this  outrage 
at  Wardner? — A.  I  condemn  that  outrage. 

Q.  You  see  no  excuse  for  it? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  feel  that  such  things  are  injurious  to  the  cause  of  organized  labor? — ^A. 
I  believe  so. 

O.  Do  you  believe  that  organized  labor  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  this  county,  condemns  such  conduct? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  denounced  it,  to  your  knowledge? — ^A.  Certain  individuals 
have  denounced  it  to  me. 

Q.  Has  the  union  as  an  organization  denounced  it? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  In 
my  position  I  know  a  great  many  members  of  the  miners*  union,  and  know  per- 
sonally some  things  they  do  in  the  union,  and  from  their  talks  with  me  I  would 
judge  that  they  denounce  this  as  wrong.  A  great  many  of  them  told  me  that 
morning,  and  a  great  many  told  me  since,  that  the  organization  had  no  part  in  it 
and  didn't  believe  in  it. 

Q.  They  feel  that  such  acts  must  react  injuriously  u^n  the  organization? — A. 
They  told  me  the  miners'  union  would  be  blamed  for  it  eventmuly,  and  that  it 
would  injure  the  miners'  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  the  officers  of  the  miners'  union  at  anytime 
advised  that  action  be  taken  against  the  commission  of  crime? — A.  Not  that  I 
know  of.  I  don't,  of  course,  attend  their  meetings  at  all.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  know  what  they  have  done,  although  the  officers  of  the  union  have  spoken  to 
me  and  condemned  this  act. 

Q.  Their  position  simply  being  that  they  deny  that  the  union,  of  which  they 
are  the  headis,is  responsible  for  this  outrage? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  miners'  homes,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  men  who  had 
settled  in  tnis  country  and  had  their  homes  here  all  deprecate  this  wrong. — A. 
That  is  right.  Well,  I  will  say  the  men  working  for  me.  I  only  spoke  of  those 
working  for  me  that  had  their  homes. 

Q.  And  you  have  stated  that  the  miners'  union  has  run  some  of  them  out 
because  they  were  criminals? — ^A.  They  have  run  out  some  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  accumulation  of  homes  and  a  little  property  by  the 
miners  is  a  great  protection  against  lawlessness?— A.  I  believe  so.  I  believe  if  a 
man  has  his  little  house,  and  owns  it,  and  his  family  is  there,  that  the  place  will 
be  filled  by  peaceable,  law-abiding  citizens;  otherwise  a  floating  miner  might 
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come,  and  there  would  be  some  qnestion  as  to  what  he  might  do  in  certian  cases 
Those  who  have  their  homes  and  live  there  can  be  depended  npon  in  their  actions. 

Q.  In  other  wotds,  when  he  has  his  little  home  he  is  interested  in  the  protection 
of  all  property. — ^A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Yon  have  found  that  to  be  the  case  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  men  who 
have  no  homes,  have  you?— A.  I  have. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  the  g-overnor  and  State  authorities,  and  expressed  it  as 
your  belief  that  the  main  object  in  view,  of  these  people,  is  the  breaking  up  of 
the  miners'  union? — ^A.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is  their  purpose. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  proclamation  of  the  governor  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  who 
is  State  auditor,  I  believe,  announces  that  the  miners'  union  is  a  criminal  organi- 
zation?— A.  Yes;  and  also  from  private  conversation  I  had  with  them  they  have 
told  me  the  same  thin^. 

Q.  Though  all  crimmal  organizations  are  denounced  by  the  State,  the  impres- 
sion is  left,  however,  that  the  miners'  union  is  a  criminal  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  of  the  opinion  that  the  civil  authorities  in  your  county  are 
able  at  the  present  time  to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  bring  violators  of  the  law  to 
justice  without  the  aid  of  the  military  authorities? — A.  It  is  my  candid  opinion 
that  these  men  here  would  assist  the  civil  authorities  in  carrying  out  their  duty 
if  they  required  help;  that  they  would  be  willing  to  do  that  to  prot^;t  property 
and  bring  anyone  to  justice;  that  is  my  opinion  of  the  men  who  are  livmg  right 
among  them. 

Q.  Lb  the  presence  of  the  troops  in  this  county  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
further  crime?  Was  there  further  crime  contemplated,  in  your  opinion,  other 
than  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill? — ^A.  No;  they  suppress  no  crime  here. 

Q.  You  believe  all  that  was  contemplated  in  the  way  of  crime  was  committed 
before  they  reached  here?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  the  miners  are  held  for  the  present  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up 
the  miners' union? — A.  Yes;  that!  is  correct. 

S.  Under  order  of  the  governor  of  the  State? — ^A.  That  is  correct. 
.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Before  leaving  the  East  I  was  Informed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  laboring  men  that  the  nuning  property  over  which  this  trouble 
occurred  was  owned  b^  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  they  requested  me  to 
learn  something  about  it.  I  asked  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  mine  owners 
yesterday— managers — whether  it  was  true  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  owned 
these  properties  or  had  any  control  over  them,  and  they  stated  positively  no;  that 
it  was  not  true,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  no  controlling  voice  in  the 
management  thereof.  What  is  your  understanding  of  it? — A.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  is  not  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  There 
might  be  some  individual  stockholders  who  have  some  interest  in  it.  I  under- 
stand that  D.  O.  Mills  and  Crocker  are  the  men  who  own  the  property. 
8.  And  McCormick,  of  Chicago?— -A.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it. 
.  I  have  here  a  circular  which  is  signed  by  the  president  of  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners,  and  in  which  he  states  positively  that  it  is  a  Standard  Oil  prop- 
erty, and  that  the  officers  are  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  as 
they  call  it.  Now,  when  the  management  of  the  mine  states  positively  under 
oath  that  these  propeiiies  are  not  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  you 
state  it  as  your  belief  that  they  are  not  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  do 
you  tnink  that  the  interests  of  labor  are  advanced  by  such  statements  as  those 
being  put  abroad? — A.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  any  statement,  not  true  and 
correct,  would  result  in  injury  to  the  labor  organization.  I  don't  believe  the 
statement  helps  at  all.  In  explanation,  I  will  say  that  for  a  number  of  years  it 
has  always  been  common  talk  nere  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  interested 
in  that  mine  there,  and  it  is  something  pretty  generally  spoken  of,  when,  as  a 
fact,  they  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  With  the  exception  of  a  little  stock, 
I  don't  think  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Do  the  miners  and  people  of  this  community  generally  know  that  this  proc- 
lamation was  written  by  Judge  Lindley,  of  San  Francisco,  the  attorney  for  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  Company?— A.  I  have  heard  it;  yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  belief  among  the  people  here? — A.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  is 
or  not  the  general  belief.    I  have  heard  some  i>eople  say  so. 
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Wallace,  Idaho,  July  2S,  1899, 

TESTIMOHY  OP  ME.  BAETHOLOMEW  E  CEEEDON, 

Miner,  Wallace,  Idaho. 

The  snbcommission  on  mining  met  at  2  p.  m. ,  Chairman  Bell  presiding.    Mr. 
Bartholomew  R.  Creedon,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concemmg  the 
labor  tronbles  in  the  CcEur  d'AIene  mining  district  of  Idaho: 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  your  ba8ines8?~A.  Miner. 
^.  You  have  mined  here  until  this  late  unpleasantness? — A.  For  2  months 
pnor  to  this  late  unpleasantness  I  mined  here. 

Where  were  you  employed? — A.  At  the  Blackbear. 
How  lonjf  did  you  work  there? — A.  Two  months;  in  that  neighborhood. 
And  previous  to  this  time  where  were  you  employed? — A.  I  was  not  employed 
by  anyone  else  for  5  or  6  years. 

S.  In  business  for  yourself? — A.  Yes. 
.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  late  trouble  or  any  part  of  it? — 
A.  I  know  somethinp^  about  it. 

Q.  And  the  condition  of  mining  generally  in  this  district?— A.  Such  as  is 
acquired  after  living  here  for  8  or  10  years. 

Q.  Please  relate  in  your  own  way  what  you  know  about  it.— A.  Si)eaking  as  a 
miner,  I  haven^t  much  to  say  about  the  mining  conditions,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
I  am  not  much  interested  in  the  actual  conditions;  that  is,  except  as  an  individual 
who  is  seeking  employment.    We  have  very  little  interest  in  the  condition  of 
mming.    I  know  that  the  condition  is  not  what  it  might  be. 
Are  you  connected  with  the  miners'  union? — A.  Yes. 
Are  you  an  officer  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  No. 
Have  you  been? — A.  Never. 

Were  you  present  at  any  meeting  or  meetings  of  the  miners'  union  that  were 
invaded  by  the  soldiers  or  troops? — ^A.  No;  I  ha/e  not  been  present  since  the  sol- 
diers came  to  the  country. 

Q.  You  have  not  attended  any  miners'  union  meetings  since  the  soldiers  came 
to  the  country? — A.  I  have  been  in  jail. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  situation?— A.  I  have  been  in  jail  nearly  9  weeks. 

Q.  What  was  the  charge? — A.  After  demands  that  I  be  released  on  bonds  and 
be  told  the  charge,  it  was  said  that  I  was  held  on  the  charge  of  interfering  with 
the  United  States  mail  on  the  29th  of  April.  Prior  to  that  time  I  had  no  toowl- 
edge,  though  I  was  in  jail  for  9  weeks.  This  was  develoi)ed  after  almost  incessant 
demands  that  I  be  released  and  be  told  what  charges  were  against  me.  I  under- 
stood it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  commission  that  the  jail  matter  be  gone  into  any 
farther. 

Q.  We  think  we  have  had  very  full  testimony  on  that.  If  there  is  anything 
sx)ecial  you  desire  to  say  or  that  has  not  been  told  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you. — 
A.  I  will  state  tc  the  commission  that  I  was  here  yesterday  and  was  dumbfounded 
by  some  of  the^talk  I  heard.  I  will  state  that  a  head  one  of  the  witnesses  from 
Wardner,  who  is  connected  with  one  of  the  mines  there,  says  that  the  mine  at 
Wardner  had  no  stores  and  was  not  in  anyway  interested  in  any  kind  of  company 
stores  or  boarding  houses,  and  that  the  mines  In  the  canyon  were  not  in  any  way 
interested  in  company  stores  or  boarding  houses. 

He  said  in  addition  to  that  that  employees  of  his  company,  in  buying  any  articles 
of  use  at  Wardner,  could  do  so  at  any  store  at  Wardner,  and  that  ir  short  of  money 
they  gave  an  order  on  the  mine,  and  that  such  order  was  honored  at  the  com- 
pany's office  through  its  legal  or  regularly  authorized  agent.  Soon  after  he  made 
the  statement  I  stepped  down,  and,  meeting  a  business  man  from  Wardner  who 
has  lived  there  nearly  as  long  as  Wardner  has  been  a  town,  asked  him  if  such  was 
the  case,  and  he  said,  *'  No,  sir."  I  asked  if  he  would  make  an  affidavit  to  that 
that  I  could  submit  to  the  commission  in  session,  and  he  said  he  didn't  care  about 
ruining  his  business.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  gentlemen  who  is  present  here 
now,  but,  understanding  his  x>osition  and  the  nature  of  thin^,  I  didn't  press  my 
case  any  further,  feelino^  that  I  could  not  secure  an  affidavit  in  the  case;  but  I 
have  been  well  aware  of  that  during  my  long  residence  in  the  district.  The  same 
gentleman  also  submitted  some  editorial  ana  news  clippings  of  the  local  papers  of 
4  or  5  years  ago.  [See  testimony  of  Mr.  Frederick  Burbridge,  supra.]  He  sub- 
mitted one  as  to  an  offense  whicn  I  esx)ecially  desire  to  refer  to  at  this  time,  and 
one  that  has  been  hounded  throughout  the  entire  Northwest  as  lying  at  the  doors 
of  the  miners'  union.  The  pax)er  is  published  here  in  Wallace.  Referring  to  that 
part  about  the  running  out  of  R.  K.  Neill,  where  it  says  that  they  ran  out  B. 
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K.  Neill  and  Crombey,  and  that  Neill  came  aronnd  by  Mnrray  and  directly  hack 
here;  now,  I  was  then  a  resident  of  Mnrray,  and,  having  certain  knowledge  to 
the  contrary,  I  merely  sabmit  to  the  commission  that  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  at  that  time  or  at  the  present  time  can  scarcely  be  relied  upon  for  facts 
in  reporting  almost  anytMng.  They  can  not  be  relied  upon  as  evidence,  and 
especially  some  of  these  in  Wallace  and  in  Boise.  Thev  were  spitting  their 
venom  through  their  editorial  columns,  and  submitting  sucn  articles  to  this  com- 
mission I  hardly  think  is  right.  I  will  state  that  the  report  of  that  affair  as  pub- 
lished in  the  local  papers  at  that  time  was  entirely  and  absolutely  false.  The 
editorial  conclusion  must  follow  to  be  a  falsehood  also. 

Q.  How  do  we  understand  you?  That  it  was  hardly  right  for  him  to  resort  to 
them,  or  for  the  commission  to  accept  these  matters  as  testimony?— A.  I  say  the 
facts  as  reported  in  the  papers  at  that  time  and  from  which  they  drew  their 
editorial  inspiration  were  false. 

(j.  You  think  it  was  hardlv  right  for  them  to  be  submitted? — A.  I  don't  think 
it  is  right  to  submit  falsehoods  to  this  commission. 

(J.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  say  you  were  in  the  jaU,  and,  while  we 
think  we  have  the  general  conditions  there,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  were 
any  special  indi^ities  offered  you  in  any  way? — A.  Being  of  a  quiet  disposition, 
I  was  not  submitted  to  indignities,  with  the  exception  that  I  was  made  to  work 
while  very  sick  and  suffered  very  severely,  which  nearlv  caused  my  death. 

Q.  Did  you  notify  those  in  charge  that  you  were  sick? — A.  Yes;  Dr.  Stratton 
told  me  that  I  was  able  to  work. 

Q.  They  submitted  you  to  a  physician? — A.  Yes;  they  didn't  make  any  exami- 
nation, but  simplv  told  me  I  was  able  to  work. 

Q.  What  did  they  require  you  to  do? — A.  Carpenter  work — building  prison, 
carry  lumber. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  the  bull  pen  yet? — A.  They  have  only  very  recently  turned 
me  loose. 

Q.  Did  vou  see  any  special  indignities  heaped  upon  anyone  else? — A.  I  did. 
The  very  first  night  I  was  there  we  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  car  to  attend 
calls  of  nature  and  got  no  food  for  26  hours. 

Q.  You  were  in  a  box  car? — A.  The  first  26  hours  I  was  in  a  box  car;  got  no 
drink  of  water;  saw  Mr.  Albach  and  asked  him  for  permission — asked  Mm  who 
was  the  officer  in  charge,  so  that  I  could  talk  to  him.  Mr.  Albach  was  an  old  res- 
ident in  this  county  for  15  or  16  years.  I  worked  for  him  off  and  on  at  different 
times.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  secure  permission  for  an  interview.  He  tried  to 
get  such  permission  from  Captain  Butler,  the  then  officer  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
United  States,  Company  M,  and  such  x>ermission  was  refused.  He  told  me  3  or  4 
hours  ago  in  front  of  3  or  4  witnesses,  that  the  x>ermission  was  refused,  and  he 
was  not  allowed  to  see  me.  I  wanted  to  see  him  to  get  a  drink  of  water,  as  we 
were  without  it  for  nearly  30  hours. 

Q.  What  excuse  did  they  give  you  for  not  furnishing  food  or  water? — ^A.  Told 
me  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  or  he  would  shoot  my  head  off.  There  was  a  soldier 
with  a  bayonet  in  front  of  a  car.  I  saw  a  great  many  others  that  were  jabbed  and 
prodded  with  bayonets  while  I  was  there.  I  have  some  of  the  names  with  me, 
but  I  don't  choose  to  go  into  details  unless  that  is  the  wish  of  the  commission. 

Q.  Give  us  those  names.  The  box-car  matter  is  something,  I  think,  we  have 
not  had. — A.  That  was  on  the  7th  day  of  May.  We  got  a  dinner  that  day.  We 
were  made  to  line  up  and  walk  closely;  walked  as  close  as  we  could,  with  soldiers 
in  front  of  us  and  behind  us.  In  addition  to  that  we  were  frequently  clubbed 
with  the  guns  of  the  soldiers  for  some  breach  or  neglect  of  discipline,  of  which  we 
had  no  knowledge  at  the  time. 

Q.  Give  us  some  of  the  names  of  those  persons. — ^A.  Peter  McLaughlin,  from 
Jem,  was  struck  with  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  colored  soldier  a  forcible  blow  on 
the  back.  About  that  time  an  officer  yelled  to  his  subordinates  down  the  line  to 
show  no  mercy  to  the . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Was  this  a  colored  officer?— A.  Yes.     Yelled  to  them 

to  have  no  more  mercy  on  the than  they  would  have  for 

rattlesnakes.  There  were  others  who  were  struck  during  the  march,  but  I  have 
not  their  names.  As  we  went  to  dinner  we  were  obliged  to  sit  on  the  groxmd 
without  fail.  We  were  put  in  the  barnyard,  fT:dl,  of  course,  of  the  accumulated 
excretions  of  10  or  12  years.  We  were  made  to  sit  on  the  ground  in  the  yard  to  eat 
our  dinner.  It  was  the  first  food  we  had  had  for  26  hours.  We  were  not  given  any 
coffee  or  water  or  drink  of  any  kind.  Some  of  those  who  didn't  at  first  sit  down 
were  forcibly  made  to  sit  on  the  wet  ground.  A  man  sitting  close  to  me — Harry 
Lindell — who  was  not  prompt  in  obeying  the  command  of  the  soldier  to  sit  down, 
was  struck  on  the  head  with  a  gun  and  knocked  down.    He  carries  the  scar  yet. 
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I  flaw  it  last  Sunday  on  his  face.  Those  who  had  pipes  had  them  taken  from 
them  by  the  soldiers  and  not  returned,  and  pocketknives  likewise.  The  rigama- 
role  differed  from  day  to  day  for  2  weeks,  but  it  was  scarcely  ever  better  than 
that. 

•  Prior  to  my  incarceration  we  had  supposed  that  a  man  of  family  would  not  be 
subjected  to  such  degradation.  One  man,  after  he  was  there  about  a  week,  Mike 
France,  suffered  from  severe  diarrhea.  He  went  from  the  old  bam  to  the  rear 
and  on  coming  back  stopped  at  the  camp  fire  which  the  soldiers  had  made.  It  was 
raining.  He  was  promptly  ordered  to  leave,  and  not  complying  with  the  request 
was  made  to  stand  in  the  yard  continuously  all  day  in  the  ram.  Friends  came 
with  food,  none  of  which  he  was  allowed  to  accept.  We  had  no  fire  during  all 
these  long  days  and  nights.  I  slept  in  a  manure  pile  for  8  days,  from  which  I  still 
suffer.  I  might  say  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  condition  of  those  surrounding 
me  at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  When  did  you  get  out?— A.  About  2  weeks  ago. 

^.  Did  your  treatment  change  when  the  colored  soldiers  were  exchanged  for 
white  soldiers;  did  it  improve? — A.  Well,  about  the  time  the  change  was  made 
there  was  somewhat  of  an  improvement,  although  not  worth  mentioning;  the 
food  became  somewhat  better,  out  the  quarters  were  scarcely  any  better.  The 
new  quarters  leaked  continuously,  and  the  hay  and  blankets  we  slept  on  were  wet 
until  warm  weather  came. 

Q.  How  is  the  weather  in  May  here  and  in  Wardner?^A.  Well,  we  usually 
consider  May  a  fine  month,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  around 
here  it  is  not  severely  cold.  During  most  of  the  Mays  since  I  came  here — and  I 
worked  out  of  doors  2  years — ^it  rained  fuUy  one-half  of  the  time.  This  May  was 
somewhat  worse  than  any  of  those — ^than  any  of  its  predecessors  during  the  last  10 
years,  I  think,  ttiough  I  can  not  state  that  positively,  not  having  any  comx>ilation 
of  the  weather.  It  certainly  seemed  a  great  deal  worse  than  any  May  during  the 
past  10  years,  owing  to  the  rain,  which  poured  nearly  every  day. 

3.  Did  you  seek  a  hearing,  so  that  you  might  be  released?— A.  Yes. 
.  What  reply  was  made  to  your  request  ? — ^A.  I  finally  got  a  hearing  before 
Mr.  Sinclair,  who  was  there  in  a  building  fashioned  after  an  office.  On  telling 
him  that  I  didn't  see  the  men  on  the  train;  that  I  didn't  know  anyone  who  went 
to  Wardner,  he  told  me  to  go  back  and  refresh  my  memory;  and  I  was  there  0 
weeks  after  that. 

Q.  Then  what  kind  of  a  hearing  did  you  have  ? — A.  They  took  me  before  the 
coroner's  jury  after  about  6  weeks,  and  I  was  questioned  there  as  to  every  con- 
ceivable thing  under  the  sun,  such  as  to  when  I  was  married  and  how  many  chil- 
dren I  had,  and  everything  except  about  the  dead  body.  I  was  not  asked  one 
Question  about  the  dead  body  or  whether  anyone  was  dead  or  was  liable  to  be 
dead  or  anything  else.  I  was  asked  by  the  attorney  in  charge  of  the  affair  when 
I  was  married  and  how  many  children  I  had,  and  lots  of  other  questions  which 
seemed  at  the  time  of  no  consequence,  and  do  yet. 

Q.  Then  they  released  you  on  that  examination,  did  they? — ^A.  No;  they  re- 
leased me  after  that  on  $2,000  bond.  I  was  released  on  the  next  day  following 
that,  in  some  way,  on  a  bond.    I  didn't  read  the  bond  very  closely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  I  don't  quite  understand  the  point  you  sought  to  make 
in  contradiction  of  the  newspax)er  report  which  was  brought  before  us.  I 
have  the  statement  here.  [Reading:]  "The  deputies  went  into  camp  with  them, 
and  there  they  all  remained  for  several  hours,  when  the  deputies  and  R.  K.  Neill 
returned  and  went  over  to  Murray,  while  Crummer  and  the  others  went  to 
Thompson  Falls."    Is  that  what  you  had  reference  to?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  does  not  say  Neill  came  back  to  Wallace.  It  b&js,  *'  The  deputies  and 
R.  K,  Neill  returned  to  Murray."    That  is  what  you  dispute,  is  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  didn't  return  to  Murray? — A.  No.  I  was  then  a  resident  of  Murray,  and 
was  sent  out  to  see  that  they  got  through  safely  and  got  to  the  railroad.  In  such 
capacitv  I  walked  to  within  12  miles  of  Thompson  Falls. 

Q.  were  you  the  only  party  who  went  out?— A.  No.  Mr.  Neill  was  a  member 
of  other  societies,  and  I  was  appointed  by  them  to  see  that  he  didn't  perish  in  the 
snow,  which  was  6  or  7  feet  deep  there.  We  took  separate  actions  in  the  matter, 
and  there  were  others  who  went  out. 

Q.  What  became  of  Neill?— A.  He  went  to  Thompson  Falls.  He  didn't  come 
to  Murray.    That  newspaper  account  was  incorrect. 

Q.  The  newspaper  account  was  not  correct? — A.  I  can  state  that  positively;  1 
am  not  just  guessing  at  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bbll.)  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  state? — A. 
Nothing  in  pa^cular,  except  to  say  that  I  have  been  around  the  members  of  the 
miners'  union  a  great  deal  and  have  been  in  other  societies  since  I  became  old 
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enongh  to  belong  to  them,  and  I  can  state  positively  that  the  miners'  nnion,  as  a 
anion,  is  as  law  abiding  as  any  society  of  which  I  am  a  member.  If  it  was  not,  I 
would  have  severed  my  connection  with  that  union  the  first  thing.  And  in  some 
respects  they  are  more  so.  At  almost  the  first  meeting  I  attended  there  I  know 
they  took  steps  and  urged  the  protection  of  residents  of  Canyon  Oeek.  Some 
attack  was  made  against  residents  of  Canyon  Creek  by  those  who  were  not  resi- 
dents, and  I  distinctly  remember  committees  were  appointed  to  attend  to  it. 
Among  my  first  impressions  on  going  into  a  miners'  union  hall  was  a  large  Amer- 
ican flag  standing  in  one  comer,  which  I  heard  cost  $110,  and  in  many  of  the  other 
societies  of  which  I  am  a  member  I  didn't  see  that. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Batch  ford.)  What  are  the  qualifications  for  membership  in  the 
miners'  union;  is  the  applicant  required  to  be  of  good  character? — ^A.  I  have  not 
belonged  to  the  miners'  union  very  long. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  How  long? — A.  I  believe  about  10  months  prior  to  my 
incarceration;  but  after  being  connected  vnth  it,  after  joining,  my  residence  was 
very  far  removed,  so  as  to  make  it  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  meet  with  the 
members,  or  any  of  them. 


Q.  Have  you  read  the  constitution? — ^A.  Yes. 


Anything  in  there  concerning  the  character  of  members? — ^A.  I  can  not  say; 
I  can  not  answer  that  either  way. 

Q.  However,  can  you  state  that  it  is  or  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  miners'  union 
to  invite  into  their  organization  or  general  membership  men  who  are  lawless? 
What  position  do  they  take  on  that? — A.  I  have  known  at  times,  chiefly  by  hearsay, 
though,  they  have  endeavored  to  keep  out  the  lawless  element. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  constitution  of  miners'  organizations  requires  all 
candidates  for  initiation  to  be  miners  of  good  moral  character? — A.  I  am  aware 
that  they  must  be  miners,  and  am  aware  that  they  must  be  of  good  moral  char- 
acter; but  I  dont  know  the  exact  words  in  the  statement. 

O.  Do  vou  believe  that  part  of  the  constitution  is  carried  out  to  the  best  of  the 
ability  of  the  members? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  never  known  the  union  to  encourage  the  commission  of  crime, 
have  you? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  believe  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  union  and  all  concerned  for  crimes  to  be 
committed  and  charged  to  the  union? — A.  Yes;  and  I  believe  many  times  after 
the  commission  of  these  crimes  the  unions  have  endeavored  to  ferret  out  the 
perpetrators. 

Q.  That  you  know  to  be  a  fact,  do  you? — A.  Yes;  as  a  matter  of  protection  they 
were  compelled  to  take  these  steps. 

Q.  Can  you  supply  this  commission  with  information  of  any  action  taken  by 
any  of  the  unions  in  that  connection? — A.  Of  course  the  archives,  the  files  devoted 
to  these  things,  are  usually  small  and  I  haven't  any  of  them  with  me.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  at  times  gone  by  they  have  offered  rewards  and  passed  resolutions 
condemnatory  of  any  crimes  committed  in  the  vicinity. 

Q.  And  denouncing  the  commission  of  such  crime ? — A.  Yes. 

O.  Have  you  in  mind  any  particular  local  union  that  did  that,  or  do  you  simply 
make  the  broad  statement  that  it  has  been  done  generally  ?— A.  I  believe  the  Gem 
Miners'  Union  has  more  than  once  taken  that  action.  I  would  just  like  to  state 
this  one  proxwsition  before  finishing  this :  A  gentleman  here  before  you  yesterday 
stated  that  the  managers  of  the  mines  were  managers  nominally.  I  was  talking 
to  a  foreman  in  town  since  then.  He  was  foreman  for  one  of  the  leading  mines 
in  this  district  for  4  or  5  years.  I  asked  him  for  the  truth  or  confirmation  of  such 
a  story,  and  he  said  there  was  no  truth  whatever  in  the  matter,  and  that  anyone 
who  alleges  that  he  was  obliged  to  hire  men  the  miners'  union  told  him  to  or  to 
discharge  men  the  miners'  union  told  him  to  that  he  was  greatly  mistaken  ;  that 
he  had  been  hiring  and  discharging  men  in  one  of  the  leading  mines  of  the  dis- 
trict pretty  nearly  5  years,  and  he  would  like  to  tell  the  commission  so. 

Q.  That  is  a  union  mine?— A.  Yes;  the  Frisco,  at  Gem,  always  was  a  union 
mine.  He  is  not  working  now,  simply  because  he  would  not  apply  for  a  permit 
to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  state  the  name  of  the  foreman  ?— A.  Thomas  Jay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  he  foreman  now? — ^A.  He  has  recently  declined  the 
X>osition  of  foreman  because  he  would  not  apply  for  a  permit. 

Q.  Have  the  heads  of  these  departments,  such  as  foremen  and  shift  bosses,  as 
they  call  them,  generally  declined  to  retain  employment  under  these  conditions? — 
A.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  considerable  number  of  them  who  have  left  the  employ 
of  the  mines  on  account  of  being  obliged  to  take  out  a  permit? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
of  any  outside  of  Mr.  Jay. 

Q.We  had  one  case  here  this  morning. — A.  I  heard  him  say  so,  but  I  didn't 
know  what  position  he  occupied  prior  to  his  telling  us  here. 
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Q.  Have  any  considerable  nnmber  of  the  men  who  were  members  at  the  time 
of  the  trouble  taken  oat  permits? — ^A.  Yon  know,  being  in  jail  so  long  and  being 
ont  such  a  short  time,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anythmg  by  rejwrt? — A.  By  report  I  learn  that  very  few 
have,  if,  indeed,  any  have. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  July  28y  1899 

TESTIMOirY  OP  MB.  A.  C.  CLEAEY, 

Miner,  Burkey  Shoshone  County ,  Idaho, 

The  snbcommission  on  mining  being  in  afternoon  session  July  28, 1899,  at  Wal- 
lace, Idaho,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  A.  C.  Cleary  was  sworn  and  testified 
as  follows  concerning  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district  of 
Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  State  your  name,  occupation,  and  place  of  residence. — 
A.  A.  C.  Cleary;  miner;  Burke,  Idaho. 

Q.  Ddd  you  hear  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses  relative  to  some  of  the 
pump  men  being  forced  to  work  by  Ideutenant  Lyons? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  own  way  state  3ust  what  occurred  there. — ^A.  May  25,  at  6.10, 
mountain  time,  I  left  in  Burke  the  Northern  Pac?fic  train  from  Wallace  here,  and 
as  I  got  off  the  train  I  met  Lieutenant  Lyons;  and  he  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
and  told  me  to  get  all  the  union  men  in  the  hall,  that  he  had  somethin^f  he  wanted 
to  tell  them.  I  did  not  know  that  the  pumpmen  had  quit  at  this  time.  So  we 
went  to  the  hall  and  he  walked  beside  me  until  we  got  to  the  company's  boarding 
house,  and  then  we  walked  back  to  the  hall  again,  and  there  were  lots  of  people 
on  the  street  that  went  in  the  hall,  and  I  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
I  introduced  Mr.  Lyons  to  the  meeting,  and  he  made  the  following  statement: 

He  says,  **  Gentlemen,  you  must  not  expect  to  hear  a  good  speaker,  as  I  am  no 
speaker,  but  nevertheless  I  will  do  my  utmost  duty  to  do  the  best  I  can.  The 
reason  I  called  this  meeting  was  in  reference  to  the  pumpmen  of  the  Tiger  and 
Poorman.  Theyquit  an  hour  ago."  That  was  the  first  I  had  heard  of  the  pump 
men  quitting.  He  says,  ^*  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  General  Merriam  and 
have  known  nim  for  the  past  8  years,  and  have  known  him  to  be  a  straightforward 
and  upright  man.    He  has  put  me  in  charge  of  this  mine  to  protect  it  from  fire, 

water,  and  destruction ,  and  by 1  am  going  to  do  it.    I  would  like  to  know  if 

it  was  the  miners'  union  that  ordered  these  men  to  quit  work,  or  if  they  got 
authority  from  headquarters."  I  told  him  I  didn't  know,  and  he  said  that  he 
would  give  the  pumpmen  of  the  TLger-Poorman  5  minutes  to  return  to  work,  by 
his  watch.  He  said  he  would  rive  tnem  5  minutes  to  d^ide  whether  they  would 
return  to  work  or  not,  and  if  they  decided  they  would  not  he  would  put  them  to 
work  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  **  if  it  takes  n^self  and  every  man  I  have  got." 
I  told  him  5  minutes  was  not  time  enough.  He  said  he  would  extend  it  to  10 
minutes.  I  told  TiiTn  I  thought  he  was  asking  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  talk 
the  matter  over,  but  he  said  10  minutes  was  all  the  time  he  would  give  us.  Mr. 
Culbertson,  manager  of  the  Tiger  and  Poorman  mine,  got  up  and  said  he  would 
like  to  have  the  pumpmen  back  to  work;  that  he  was  not  gomg  to  put  new  men 
in  their  places,  and  that  he  would  like  to  have  them  back  to  work.  He  said  he 
wanted  tne  old  men  because  they  understood  the  work;  that  was  the  reason  he 
wanted  them.  After  all  that  was  said  I  excused  Mr.  Culbertson  and  Mr.  Lyons 
for  10  minutes.  In  about  12  minutes  we  called  Mr.  Lyons  back  in  again.  The 
pumpmen  were  sitting  upon  each  side  of  where  I  was  sitting,  and  he  came  in 
and  asked  them  if  they  had  reached  an  agreement;  they  said  they  guessed  they 
had,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  ^oing  to  put  them  to  work  at  the  pomt  of  the  bay- 
onet; and  he  said,  **  That  I  will  do;  the  United  States  Army  never  undertook  to 

do  anything  we  didn't  do,  and  by 1  will  see  that  my  orders  are  carried  out, 

unless  you  return  to  work."  I  then  asked  him,  *'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
would  put  these  men  down  there  and  make  them  work?"  and  he  said,  '*  That  is 
what  I  said."    So  the  men  went  back  to  work  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 

Q.  You  were  president  of  the  miners'  union  there,  were  you? — ^A.  No;  I  was 
chairman  of  that  meeting. 

§.  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  miners'  union? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  It  has  been  stated  by  previous  witnesses  before  this  commission  that  the 
miners'  union  was  a  solemn,  oath-bound  organization.    Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Oath-bound  organization?— A.  Now,  i  don't  know  what  you  would  call  an 
oatn-bound  organization. 

772a 34 
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J.  Is  it  not  a  pledge  instead  of  an  oath?— A.  I  don't  know  whether  you  would 
it  a  pledge  or  an  oath. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantlb.)  Are  yon  an  officer  of  the  miners'  nnion? — A.  I  am  vice- 
president  now. 

j.  Of  the  Bnrke  miners'  nnion? — A.  Yes. 
|.  What  mine  are  yon  working  in?— A.  Tiger-Poorman. 
|.  Are  yon  a  pnmp  man?— A.  No;  I  was  timbering,  the  last  work  I  did. 
j.  It  has  been  stated  before  the  commission,  I  believe,  that  tiie  pomp  men 
ly  wanted  to  be  forced  to  work — ^that  is,  tiiat  they  wanted  an  excuse  to  work; 
so  you  know  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  that  or  not.— A.  No;  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  truth  in  it.    They  concluded  they  would  be  forced  to  work,  and  they  went 
to  work  in  preference  to  being  made  to  work  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet  in  the 
hands  of  the  colored  men. 

j.  Were  you  at  Burke  on  the  29th  of  April? — A.  Yes. 
j.  AU  day?— A.  Yes. 

j.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  constitution  and  ritual  of 
your  organization — ^have  you  read  them? — ^A.  I  have  read  them  considerable;  yes. 
^.  Do  you  remember  the  obligation  of  membership  that  you  took? — ^A.  Yes. 
j.  Was  it  an  oath  or  pledge? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  an  oath. 
j.  Are  you  sure  on  that  point? — A.  No. 

J.  Was  this  not  the  obligation  you  took?    (Reads  from  ritual  of  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners:) 

**I, ,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  Qod^  and  the  members  here 

assembled,  most  solemnly  and  sincerely  pledge  and  obligate  myself  to  be  a  true 

and  faithful  member  of Union,  No.  ,  of  tiie  Western  Federation  of 

Miners." 
There  is  no  oath  in  that,  is  there? — ^A.  No. 
Q.  Is  that  the  pledge  that  is  administered  to  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

In  view  of  that  can  you  state  whether  the  or^^anization  is  an  oath-bound 
[lization  or  not? — ^A.  Well,  according  to  that,  it  is  not. 
,   Is  that  the  only  pledge  that  is  given  to  you?—- A.  I  think  it  is;  yes. 
J.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  did  it  happen  that  you, a  miner,  were  selected  as 
chairman  of  the  pump  men's  meeting  by  Lieutenant  Lyons? — ^A.  The  members 
that  appointed  me. 

Q.  You  said  Lieutenant  Lyons  told  you  to  call  a  meeting? — ^A.  His  idea  was 
that  I  should  act  as  chairman.  I  was  acting  president  of  the  nuners'  union  a 
month  or  two  before  that. 

Q.  And  they  are  members  of  that  union,  are  they?— A.  Yes.  He  knew  I  was 
acting  president,  so  I  can  not  see  any  other  grounds  for  his  asking  me  to  act  as 
chairman. 

Q.  Mr.  Mantle  told  you  that  the  commission  had  been  informed  that  the  pump 
men  were  ready  to  go  to*  work  and  that  they  were  very  glad  to  be  forced  to 
work,  and  you  said  you  did  not  believe  that  was  so.  Is  that  all  you  can  say  about 
it,  just  your  belief?— A.  Well,  I  had  heard  that  the  pump  men  all  quit  because 
they  supposed  men  were  coming  to  take  their  places,  and  tney  did  not  want  to  be 
relieved  by  nonunion  men  and  uiey  quit,  and  some  of  them  went  as  far  as  to  ask 
for  their  time;  and  when  Lieutenant  Lyons  made  this  statement  I  was  in  the  hall 
with  them  and  he  had  a  guard  at  the  door. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  took  that  as  an  indication  that  they  would  be  forced  to  go 
back  to  work?— A.  I  guess  they  did.  I  thought  he  would  force  them  to  work  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  if  they  would  not  go  back  to  work. 

Q.  You  don't  know  for  sure  whether  they  wanted  to  be  forced  back  or  not? — 
A.  I  have  only  their  word  for  it. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  JtUy  28, 1899, 

TESTIMOFSr  OF  ME.  JAMES  D.  YOTnSTO, 

Ex-sheriff,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho, 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  session  on  th6- afternoon  of  July  28, 18W, 
at  Wallace,  Idaho,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  James  D.  Young,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows  conceminjf  labor  troubles  in  the  CJoeur  d'Alene  mining 


district  of  Idaho,  and  especiallv  with  reference  to  his  actions  therein,  in  tne 
spring  of  1899,  as  sheriff  of  Shoshone  County,  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Please  state  your  name. — ^A.  James  D.  Young. 
Q.  Business? — ^A.  I  was  sheriff  of  this  county  up  to  the  6th  of  May. 
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3.  Place  of  residence? — ^A.  Wallace,  Idaho. 
.  How  did  it  come  that  yon  lost  the  office  of  sheriff? — A.  I  was  impeached  on 
the  11th  of  July. 

Q.  Under  what  charge?— A.  Well,  under  the  charge  of  aiding  and  abetting  the 
miners,  and  also  under  the  charge  of  the  insufficiency  of  bonds,  and  neglecting 
and  refusing  to  do  my  duty  as  sheriff.  I  believe  that  was  the  sum  and  substance 
of  it. 

Q.  Were  you  given  an  opportunity  to  make  your  bond  good? — ^A.  No.  The 
bond  was  declar^  by  the  court  sufficient;  in  fact,  more  than  sufficient,  from  the 
fact  that  the  court  declared  that  my  bond  was  a  legal  bond  to  the  extent  of 
$12,500,  while  the  present  sheriff,  appointed  by  the  present  board  of  commis- 
sioners, has  qualified  in  a  bond  of  $10,000.    That  is  what  the  State  requires, 

$io,ooo: 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  Ratchpoed.)  You  say  your  bond  was  $2,500  more?— A.  Yes;  I  had 
a  bona  to  the  extent  of  $21,000.  The  commissioners  of  this  county,  previous  to 
the  present  administration  that  has  just  come  in,  requested  the  county  officers, 
and  particularly  the  sheriff,  to  qualiiy  in  double  the  amount  that  the  law  speci- 
fied, and  therefore  I  followed  up  that  proposition;  and  while  some  of  my  bonds- 
men were  not  qualified  bondsmen  in  one  respect,  they  were  accepted;  they 
were  worth  the  money;  but  on  failing  to  pay  their  taxes  at  the  prox>er  time, 
which  the  law  required,  they  were  not  qualified  bondsmen.  That  was  the  only 
fault  which  they  nad,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  qualified  for  $1,000.  To 
explain  this  a  little  more  fully,  I  would  state  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  bondsman 
of  this  county  or  State  to  have  his  taxes  paid  up  at  a  certain  time,  and  if  he  fails 
to  pay  at  that  particular  time  then  he  is  not  a  qualified  bondsman.  These  men, 
who  went  on  my  bond,  as  I  stated  before,  were  worth  the  money;  they  had  the 
amount  of  property,  as  they  fully  assured  them,  but  they  hadn't  paid  their  taxes 
just  at  the  time  as  specified  by  the  law. 

Q.  When  is  this  specified  time? — A.  I  think  it  is  the  2d  of  January. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  against  your  bond  between  the  2d  of  January  and 
the  29th  of  April?— A.  No. 

Q.  No  complaint  up  to  that  time? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  against  your  bond  until  after  the  explosion  had 
taken  place  at  Wardner? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  long  were  you  sheriff? — ^A.  I  qualified  as 
sheriff  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  and  I  was  im^aached  on  the  11  tn  of  July. 
Previous  to  this  time  I  may  say  I  was  under  sheriff  under  Mr.  Thomas  Heney's 
administration.  I  think  I  accepted  that  position  about  the  1st  of  April,  1808,  and 
was  undersheriff  until  I  was  elected  sheriff  of  this  county. 

Q.  Was  the  chief  complaint  against  you  that  you  failed  to  control  the  mob  on 
the  29th  of  April  last?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  apprehend  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime  afterwards? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  you  did  or  saw  relating  to  that  uprising? — ^A. 
Well,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement;  it  will  only  take  a  short  time.  I  came  to 
this  county  in  1885,  and  since  I  came  to  the  county  I  have  to  some  extent  been 
mixed  up  in  x>olitics  and  have  attended  several  State  conventions.  Three  years 
ago  this  summer  I  was  at  the  convention  which  gave  Gk)vemor  Steunenberg  his 
first  nomination.  I  was  delegated  as  a  Populist  from  this  county,  and  during 
the  session  of  that  convention  the  Democratic  convention  was  also  in  session  at 
Boise  City,  and  the  two  parties  joined  together.  At  that  time  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan  was  running,  and  they  kept  a  military  guard  there  constantly — a 
company  of  the  State  militia — under  their  control  at  the  mine  and  mill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Explain  that  more  fully,  will  you?  They  had  State 
militia  under  their  control? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  some  time  back? — A.  Yes.  That  was  previous  to  Mr.  Steunenberg's 
administration  or  mine. 

Q.  Were  their  miners  organized  into  a  company  of  State  militia?— A.  I  believe 
they  were. 

Q.  Were  they  organized  as  such  of  their  own  volition-  or  did  the  company  at 
any  time  influence  them  to  do  so? — A.  My  understanding  is  that  the  company 
influenced  them  to  do  so. 

§.  You  believe  that  to  be  true? — A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Were  they  members  of  the  State  militia  before  they 
enusted  to  go  to  the  Philippine  Islanas? — A.  Yes.    Quite  a  number  of  the  militia 
enlisted  to  go  to  the  Philippines;  I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  Do  you  know  positively  that  they  were  members  of  the  State  militia  and 
organized  while  in  the  employ  of  that  company? — A.  I  could  not  say  positively, 
no;  but  I  have  always  had  that  understan^ng,  and  I  have  seen  articles  published 
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in  the  paper  to  the  effect  that  the  governor  had  appointed  captams  and  officers  to 
control  that  company.    That  is  the  only  knowledge  I  have  of  it. 

At  that  time  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Stulivan  was  not  pa^g  the  regr^lar  wages 
that  were  paid  at  other  mines  in  the  CkBur  d'Alenes,  and  it  was  the  supposition  of 
the  miners  in  this  country  that  the  reason  they  maintained  the  militia  was  simply 
to  aid  them  in  hiring  and  keeping  miners  at  a  lower  scale  of  wages  than  the  otner 
comxMUiies;  and  in  order  to  settle  this  little  difficulty  I,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  representatives  who  went  to  Boise  8  years  ago  this  summer  to  the  State  conven- 
tion, interviewed  Mr.  Steunenberg  before  he  received  his  nomination,  in  regard  to 
this  State  militia.  I  told  him  there  was  some  little  difficulty  between  the  miners 
of  the  Coeur  d*Alenes  and  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  on  account  of  their 
maintaining  a  company  of  militia  there,  and  also  paying  less  wages  to  their  men 
than  the  other  men  were  paying.  Mr.  Steunenberg  told  me  in  the  presence  of 
others,  and  Edward  Boyce  was  there  also  as  a  delegate,  and  he  will  toll  you  the 
same  thing,  that  if  he  received  the  nomination  for  governor  of  this  State  and  was 
elected,  he  would  immediately  come  to  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  and  investigate  this 
matter,  and  if  he  found  that  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  was  maintain" 
ing  this  militia  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  wages,  that  if  he  found  these 
things  to  be  as  stated,  he  would  disband  the  militia.  We  told  him  that  was  idl 
that  we  ai^ed  of  him. 

The  Democratic  committee  stated  to  the  Populist  committee  that  whenever  a 
governor  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party— the  nomination  for  governor 
had  gone  to  the  Democratic  party— he  would  oe  satisfactory  to  the  Populisto;  and, 
of  course,  this  county,  having  a  lar^e  delegation,  carried  great  strength  in  the 
selection  of  the  governor.  After  Mr.  Steunenberg  had  made  these  promises  to 
the  delegation  from  this  county,  that  he  would  investigate  this  matter  i)rovided 
he  were  elected  as  governor  of  this  State,  we  supported  nim,  and  he  received  the 
nomination.  I  think  it  was  throiigh  the  aid  of  the  delegates  from  this  county 
that  he  received  his  nomination.  He  was  elected,  but  failed  to  come  to  the  Coeur 
d*Alenes;  never  showed  up  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  after  he  was  elected.  In  order 
to  substantiate  this  I  have  no  proof,  anything  more  than  my  memory;  but  the 
Spokane  Review  came  out  shortly  after  he  was  elected  and  said  that  the  Bunker 
mil  and  Sullivan  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present  governor  of  the  State  of 
Idaho.  Now,  then,  I  wish  to  carry  you  back  a  little  farther.  I  think  if  Mr.  Dowd 
is  brought  on  the  stand  he,  and  &ere  are  other  witnesses  also,  will  testify  that 
the  guns  and  ammunition  issued  to  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company 
were  issued  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Bradley,  by  the  governor  of  the  Stote. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RatchfoedO  Bjr  the  present  governor?— A.  By  Mr.  McConnell, 
who  was  governor  then.  Tnat  is  my  understanding  of  it.  I  have  been  told  so  by 
different  parties,  and  I  think  if  Mr.  Dowd  comes  before  you  he  will  testify  to  the 
same  thing.  Governor  Steunenberg  failed  to  make  any  investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter, as  he  agreed  to  the  delegates  that  he  would.  Two  years  &gp  I  was  elected  to 
the  Stete  senate,  and  during  that  time,  together  with  my  colleagues,  we  intro- 
duced a  bill,  an  arbitration  measure,  to  arbitrate  all  labor  difficulties,  and  tiiat 
bill  passed  and  was  signed  by  the  governor.  I  understand  just  previous  to  this 
trouDle,  or  the  blowing  up  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  miU,  the  governor 
requested  the  Bunker  Hilt  and  Sullivan  Company  to  arbitrate  these  differences 
between  the  company  and  the  miners,  and,  as  I  understand,  they  absolutely  refused 
to  do  so. 

The  26th  of  April  was  the  first  notice  that  I  had  that  any  trouble  existed  in 
Wardner,  any  more  than  what  I  have  told  you  before  in  regard  to  the  militia 
being  there,  and  their  not  paving  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  were  paid  in  other 
places.  On  the  26th  of  April  I  was  called  to  the  telephone  by  Mr.  Porter,  a  man 
in  the  emplov  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company,  and  he  stated  that  a 
blockade  had  been  formed  at  or  near  the  mine  by  the  miners*  union,  and  that  some 
of  their  men  had  been  prevented  from  going  to  work,  and  he  requested  me  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  said  that  I  had  no  undersheriff  in  Wardner  and  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  be  apx)ointed,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  told  him  I 
had  an  undersheriff  there  by  the  name  of  John  Bell,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  con- 
sulted him  in  tfais  matter,  and  he  said  that  he  didn't  know  Mr.  Bell,  but  he  knew 
the  blockade  had  been  formed  and  he  believed  that  bloodshed  was  liable  to  follow. 

1  went  down  there  that  afternoon  myself.  I  told  him  over  the  telephone  that  I 
would  be  there.  I  found  by  inquiry  that  some  of  the  miners  had  quit  work  and 
had  gone  with  others  in  the  miners'  union  and  formed  a  blockade  near  the  mine ; 
and  there  had  been  some  difficulty  between  the  miners  and  the  men  that  formed 
the  blockade ;  and  I  believe  from  what  I  could  learn  that  there  had  been  1  or 

2  guns  drawn  h>om  each  side,  and  some  little  speeches  made.  Well,  I  told  my 
deputy  that  this  must  not  go  any  further,  and  that  these  men  must  not  be  dis- 
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tnrbed  from  goinfl:  to  work,  and  that  it  was  not  onr  place  to  uphold  anything 
of  that  kind,  and  that  we  must  see  that  these  men  goin^  to  the  mine  got  there  if 
they  chose  to  do  so.  After  making  some  little  talk  to  this  effect  and  having  some 
talk  with  some  of  the  miners  down  there,  they  told  me  that  they  wonld  not  inter- 
fere any  further.  I  was  told  by  the  comiwmy  that  the  tramway  had  been  stopx)ed 
and  an  armed  gpiard  had  been  placed  over  it.  I  went  where  the  tramway  had  been 
stopped,  as  they  said,  and  there  was  no  one  there.  There  evidently  had  been  some 
one  Uiere  from  the  fact  that  the  tramway  was  tied  up  at  that  time.  In  the  mean- 
time L  received  a  tele^am  from  Governor  Steunenberg,  stating  to  me  that  an 
armed  mob  had  possession  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine  and  mill  and  that 
the  civil  authorities  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation.  I  believe  those  were 
about  the  words  he  stated  to  me.  I  told  him  I  had  investigated  the  matter,  and  so 
far  as  I  could  see  there  would  be  no  further  trouble ;  and  I  don't  think  there  would 
have  been  any  further  trouble,  so  far  as  the  miners  were  concerned,  at  Wardner. 

Now  there  was  no  armed  mob  that  showed  up  until  the  morning  of  the  !S9th  in 
"Wardner  at  any  time  from  the  26th  to  the  29th.  Everything  was  i)erf ectly  quiet; 
the  mill  and  tramway  were  running,  the  miners  had  gone  to  work,  and  every- 
thing was  x)erf ectly  quiet  and  peaceful  up  to  the  morning  of  the  29th;  there  was  no 
show  whatever  of  any  further  trouble.  On  the  evening  of  the  28th  I  was  requested 
by  my  undersheriff  here  to  return  to  Wallace  in  order  to  make  a  sheriff's  sale  that 
would  come  off  on  the  29th,  which  was  Saturday;  and  while  in  my  office  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  at  work  I  was  notified  about  half  past  10  o'clock  that  a  train 
loaded  with  armed  men  was  down  here  at  the  depot.  That  was  the  first  knowl- 
edge I  had  of  it.  I  ran  down  to  the  dei>ot  and  took  in  the  situation.  The  train 
was  starting  up  and  the  thought  struck  me  that  if  there  was  any  possible  show 
to  do  anything  with  that  armed  mob  it  would  be  to  get  on  the  tram  and  go  down 
with  them;  it  was  the  only  show  to  do  anything,  as  the  train  was  starang  out. 
I  did  that;  I  got  on  the  end  car,  and  when  I  got  in  the  car  I  was  told  not  to  get 
out  of  the  car  or  to  try  to  get  out  of  it.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  them  all 
masked  and  armed.  Well,  of  course  I  didn't  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  car  at  any 
time  going  down. 

After  we  got  down  to  Kellogg,  there  were  8  saloons  in  the  place,  and  I  closed 
the  saloons  as  soon  as  x>ossible.  The  men  were  rushing  to  the  saloons  to  get 
drinks,  and  I  thought  that  would  be  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  at  that  time.  In 
the  meantime  I  left  word  with  my  deputy  here  to  telegraph  to  my  deputy  in 
Wardner  to  deputize  as  many  men  as  possible  and  arm  tnem,  because  there  was 
an  armed  mob  coming  down  from  this  i>art  of  the  county  on  the  train.  That 
was  Mr.  Seysler.  He  notified  Mr.  Heney,  of  Wardner,  that  the  train  was 
coming  down  with  armed  men.  As  soon  as  I  got  the  saloons  closed  in  Kellogg 
they  had  unloaded  the  powder  they  had  carried  down  on  the  train,  50  or  60  boxes 
of  it,  I  think,  and  the  men  were  be^pnning  to  form  in  line.  I  sterted  down  to 
where  they  were  beginning  to  form  in  line,  and  I  requested  some  of  the  boys  as  I 
went  along  to  assist  me  in  disbanding  that  mob;  but  they  simply  lau£:hed  at  me 
and  refused  to  go.  It  looked  reasonable  to  any  man  that  to  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing with  a  mob  of  that  kind  was  almost  equal  to  facing  death  so  far  as  an  inm- 
vidmtl  was  concerned.  I  had  nothing  with  me  but  a  .38  Colt's  revolver,  and  these 
parties  I  addressed  myself  to  I  am  satisfied  had  no  arms  at  all,  but  were  simply 
spectators.  I  went  as  near  to  the  mob  as  I  could  get  and  said,  *'  In  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Idaho  and  as  sheriff  of  Shoshone  County  I  demand  that 
you  lay  down  your  arms  and  disband."  I  attempted  to  get  to  where  they  were, 
but  was  stopped  by  men  with  guns  and  masks.  One  of  them  said  to  me,  **  If  you 
dont  quit  interfering  here,  if  you  interfere  any  further,  we  will  do  you  up,"  or 
**  we  will  put  a  guard  over  you."  Now,  I  went  as  far  as  I  could.  I  got  to  that 
place  as  near  as  I  could.  I  then  returned  to  the  depot,  and  went  across  the 
street  and  was  standing  in  front  of  a  saloon  when  they  began  to  march  out.  They 
passed  around  opposite  to  where  I  was,  and  I  again  demanded  that  they  disband 
and  lay  down  their  arms,  but  they  refused.  I  then  followed  them  on  the  road 
until  they  got  to  within  200  yards  of  the  mill,  where  they  dropped  a  small  group 
of  men,  I  think  about  12  or  15,  to  form  a  x)ost,  and  as  soon  as  this  post  was  formed 
there  the  remainder  immediately  took  me  in  charge,  and  I  was  stc^d  up  by  a  fence 
and  kept  there  until  all  the  shooting  was  over. 

•  Now,  my  deputies  in  Wardner,  were  under  the  impression,  and  I  was  under  the 
impression,  that  when  these  men  got  out  at  Kellogg  they  would  go  to  the  mine 
and  drive  these  men  out  of  the  mine.  That  was  my  impression,  and  so  it  was 
with  Heney,  and  he  could  tell  you,  if  he  was  here,  the  same  story.  They  never 
went  near  the  mine.  They  simply  blew  up  the  mill,  and  these  2  men,  Cheyne 
and  Smythe,  were  killed  during  the  fracas.  I  am  sure  I  did  everything  in  my 
power  iDAt  I  could  do,  anything  more  than  I  might  have  sacrificed  my  life; 
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and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  perfectly  useless,  from  the  fact  that  there  were  so  many 
against  me  at  the  time. 

Now»  then,  here  is  a  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention.  I  have  heard 
the  testimony  in  this  case  in  the  courts,  and  according  to  one  of  the  witnesses  in 
the  court,  Mr.  MacDonald,  one  of  the  mine  owners  up  the  canyon  here,  stated  that 
the  man  in  his  employ  who  had  charge  of  the  powder  house  came  to  lum  and 
turned  the  keys  over  to  him  early  in  the  morning  and  stated  to  him  that  the 
miners  were  i)rex>aring  to  go  to  Wardner.  Now,  then,  if  these  mine  owners  in 
Canyon  CreeK — and  it  was  also  stated  that  the  sux>erintendent  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan  knew  this  early  in  the  morning — knew  that  the  miners  were  comine 
down,  why  didn*t  they  notify  me  or  give  me  some  knowledge?  But  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  it  whatever  until  the  train  was  standing  out  here  at  the  dex>ot.  If  Mr. 
MacDonald  knew  it  at  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  could  not  have  done  any- 
thing less  than  to  have  notified  me  that  such  preparations  were  being  made  on 
Canyon  Creek,  or  in  Mullan,  or  wherever  they  may  have  been  made;  but,  no,  I 
never  knew  about  it,  not  in  the  least. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  went  down  on  that  train? — A.  I  should  think  there 
was  between  800  and  1,000;  that  is  an  estimate  I  have  made  of  it;  I  don't  know 
but  I  may  be  a  little  high. 

How  many,  in  your  estimation,  had  guns?— A.  Between  180  and  200. 

About  how  many  were  masked? — A.  All  that  had  guns  were  masked. 

Were  they  excited  or  quiet?— A.  They  didn't  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
excited  They  seemed  to  understand  their  business.  They  seemed  to  stay 
together,  and  they  lined  up  quickly  and  did  their  work  quicld^r.  I  dont  think 
the^  were  in  Wardner  Junction  to  exceed  If  hours  from  the  time  they  left  the 
train  until  the  mill  was  blown  up.  I  don't  think  they  exceeded  2  hours  all  the 
time  they  were  there. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  About  how  many  men  participated  in  the 
blowing  up  of  the  mill? — A.  Well,  all  the  armed  men,  I  should  think;  and  whether 
the  men  were  masked  that  carried  the  powder  down  to  the  mill  or  not  I  could 
not  say.  I  was  a  captive  at  that  time  and  standing  up  b^  the  fence  with  a  guard 
around  me.  After  the  powder  had  been  placed  in  the  mill,  I  requested  the  guard 
to  allow  me  to  leave  that  place  I  was  in,  but  he  didn't  ^ve  me  any  answer;  so  I 
struck  off.  I  was  allowed  to  get  away  and  my  intention  was  to  get  around  to 
where  they  were  dairying  this  powder,  or  where  they  had  carried  it,  but  before  I 

S[>t  around  there  the  mul  was  blown  up  and  they  were  returning  to  the  train, 
verything  was  done  very  quietly,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  was  not  more  than  2 
hours  the  whole  time  we  were  there. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  subsequent  to  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill?— A.  On  the 
evening  of  the  29t^  the  manager  of  the  Last  Chance  mine  came  to  me  and  told 
me  that  his  mill  was  in  danger;  that  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  men  had 
threatened  to  destroy  their  mill.  He  said  they  said  something  about  if  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sullivan  could  not  run  they  could  not  run;  and  he  requested  me  to  pro- 
tect his  property,  which  I  did.  I  stayed  there  for  a  couple  of  days.  I  had  12 
deputies,  all  told,  to  protect  his  property.  There  were  some  attempts  made  to  get 
at  nis  mill,  as  I  understand  it,  and  some  men  were  arrested,  as  my  deputies  were 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  trying  to  get  to  the  mill;  but  they  were  after- 
wards released,  as  nothing  could  be  proven  against  them. 

On  the  8d  of  May  I  returned  to  Wallace.  I  was  requested  by  Dr.  France  to 
attend  the  coroner's  jury  the  next  day,  and  I  was  also  to  notify  Mr.  Corcoran,  the 
man  who  was  sentenced  the  other  day  to  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary — I  was  to  notify 
him  to  appear  before  the  coroner's  jury,  which  I  did;  and  we  both  went  to  Ward- 
ner Junction,  and  I  was  held  there  3  or  4  days  before  I  was  called  to  the  stand  to 
testify;  and  during  that  time,  after  I  gave  in  my  evidence,  I  made  a  request  to 
look  my  deposition  over,  and  they  handed  it  to  me:  and  while  I  was  looking  it 
over  I  was  arrested,  and  was  not  even  allowed  to  look  it  over  or  sign  it. 

While  I  was  looking  it  over  I  was  arrested  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ed.  Booth, 
a  constable  at  Wardner,  who  was  also  appointed  a  deputy  marshal,  I  believe, 
after  the  mill  was  blown  up.  He  came  into  the  justice  of  the  peace's  oflBce  while 
I  was  sitting  there  reading  this  deposition,  and  Attorney-General  Hayes  and  State 
Auditor  Sinclair  came  in  with  him,  and  Hayes  said  to  me,  '*  I  am  going  to  reauest 
you  to  resign  your  office.  I  have  prepared  vour  resignation.  1  find  you  have 
aided  a  body  of  miners  in  destroying  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mill,"  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  At  the  same  time,  when  the  attorney- general  made  this 
statement  to  me,  in  came  the  soldiers  and  this  deputy  marshal. 

I  asked  Mr.  Hayes  for  time  to  consult  my  attorney,  and  he  said  he  would  not 
give  me  any  time;  that  I  could  do  as  I  liked,  and  1  refused  to  sign  it  and  was 
arrested  and  put  in  the  guardhouse. 
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The  flraardhoQse  was  a  small  building  abont  12  by  16, 1  think,  and  50  feet  from 
the  boQ  pen,  as  it  is  termed  down  there;  and  one  side  had  a  doorway  cut  oat,  but 
there  was  no  door  hung  in  it;  and  on  both  sides  of  the  door  to  the  back  wall  near 
the  bottom  2  boards  were  nailed  along  from  the  doorway  to  the  wall  in  the 
back  of  the  room,  and  on  each  side  was  a  little  straw  thrown  in  on  the  ground. 
I  was  pat  in  one  comer  and  told  not  to  converse  with  anyone;  if  I  did  it  woald 
go  hara  with  me.  I  was  told  this  by  the  soldiers.  I  think  I  was  there  aboat  4 
hours  when  one  of  the  county  commissioners  was  arrested  and  brought  in,  Mr. 
Boyle.  He  was  placed  in  another  comer  and  told  the  same  thing.  F^esently  in 
came  Mr.  Stimx)Son,  and  he  was  placed  in  another  comer  and  told  the  same  thing. 
After  he  was  told  this  I  knew  he  didn't  know  I  was  there,  and  being  well 
acquainted  with  him  I  wanted  him  to  know,  and  I  just  thought  I  would  speak  to 
him.  I  spoke  low,  and  said,  **  Billy,  do  you  know  me."  He  said,  "  No."  Then  I 
told  him  my  name.  At  that  time  the  soldier  stuck  his  head  in  the  door  and 
charged  in  with  a  rifle  in  his  hands  and  the  bayonet  pointed  toward  me,  and 
said,  '*  The  better  you  fellows  obey  orders  the  less  trouble  you  will  make  for  us 
and  the  better  off  it  will  be  for  you  fellows,"  or  something  to  that  effect.  *  *  Now," 
he  says,  **  if  you  fellows  do  any  more  talking  in  here  it  is  going  to  go  hard  with 
you."  We  were  not  allowed  to  say  a  word  to  each  other.  We  just  simply  laid 
down  in  the  straw  on  the  wet  ground.  It  was  raining  nearly  every  night  and 
day,  and  for  3  weeks  we  were  kept  in  that  condition,  with  the  exception  of 
after  the  first  5  days  we  were  allowed  to  converse  with  each  other  a  little.  At 
the  end  of  8  weeks  they  paid  no  attention  to  our  conversing  with  each  other, 
but  for  5  days  we  never  spoke  a  word  to  each  other,  and  we  were  kept  in  that 
condition  by  the  soldiers.  Ot^  bedding  was  constantly  wet  and  the  ground  was 
constantly  wet.  Mr.  Boyle  is  about  60  years  old  and  contracted  a  severe  cold, 
and  has  remained  deaf  from  the  effects  of  it  ever  since,  and  can  hardly  hear  any- 
one speak  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  What  have  you  done,  if  anything,  relative  to  running  down  the  men  who 
went  on  the  train  that  day? — A.  Well,  when  I  came  to  WaUace  from  Wardner, 
after  the  explosion  of  the  mill,  I  consulted  the  countv  attorney  here,  Mr.  Samuels, 
and  he  and  I  agreed  it  would  be  best  to  wait  until  these  men  had  dlBpersed;  wait 
a  few  days  before  we  undertook  to  make  any  arrests,  from  the  fact  that  it  would 
take  a  large  body  of  men  to  do  anything  at  that  time;  and  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  the  proper  course  to  have  pursu^.  I  believe  if  martial  law  had  not  been 
declared  in  tms  county  we  would  now  have  under  arrest  a  great  many  more  men 
than  they  have  under  arrest,  who  are  guilty  of  this  crime,  from  the  fact  that  the 
moment  martial  law  was  declared  these  men  ^t  right  up  and  went  out  of  the 
country,  and  the  innocent  men  are  now  suffering  from  tne  consequences  of  it. 
There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Q.  What  success  do  vou  think  you  would  have  had  had  you  tried  to  organize 
a  posse  at  that  time? — A.  A  small  posse  at  that  time  I  don't  think  would  have  been 
much  good. 

Q.  Mow  many  men  would  It  have  taken  to  cope  with  this  mob?— A  I  ought  to 
have  had  at  least  200  armed  men  to  have  coped  with  that  mob. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  you  to  have  obtained  and  armed  thst  many 
men? — ^A.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  get  that  many  men  at  that  t^me.  I 
should  have  had  2  weeks  to  do  it.  I  might  nave  done  it  inside  of  a  week,  and 
I  might  have  done  it  inside  of  8  days  previous  to  that  time.  I  don*t  think  it 
was  possible  to  have  gotten  200  men  in  the  country  to  have  gone  to  the  aid  of 
the  fiunker  HUl  and  SuUivan  at  that  time.  They  had  a  lot  of  men  there,  and  I 
understand  now  that  they  had  sent  bodies  of  their  men  out,  and  they  were  seen 

?:oing  over  the  mountains  with  guns;  and  they  certainly  had  a  lot  of  ammunition, 
or  after  the  explosion  of  the  mill,  when  the  office  was  burning,  I,  with  several 
others  went  down  there,  and  the  cartridges  were  exploding  in  that  fire  and  kept 
exploding  aU  the  time  the  place  was  burning.  That  was  sufficient  evidence  that 
they  had  plenty  of  ammunition  on  hand.  I  had  frequently  heard  prior  to  the 
explosion  of  the  miU  that  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  had  in  their 
possession  5,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  That  is  onlv  hearsay,  although  I  got  this 
from  parties  who  I  am  satisfied  have  quite  a  good  deal  of  information.  All  the 
time  when  the  building  was  burning  there  were  explosions,  and  until  the  next 
morning. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  think  of  that  you  would  like  to  state  ? — A.  No ;  I 
can  not  think  of  anything  else  just  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  men  who  were  armed  on  that  train  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  was  your  occupation  before  you  became  under- 
sheriff  ? — ^A.  I  am  a  miner  and  prospector. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  miners'  union  ? — A.  Yes ;  prior  to  the 
time  I  accepted  the  position  of  undersheriff  under  Heney. 
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Q.  Ton  are  well  acqnainted  in  this  district?— A.  I  was,  yes;  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  ousiness  men  and  people  who  live  around  the  towns  and 
in  the  different  localities. 

Yon  had  ample  opportunity  to  see  these  men  on  this  occasion  ? — ^A«  Yes. 
And  didn't  recognize  any  of  them? — A.  Not  those  with  the  masks,  no. 
Nor  armed? — A.  No.  The  miners  in  this  section  of  the  country  are  a  class 
of  men  who  change  around  a  good  deal,  and  they  are  required  to  work  on  Sun- 
day and  every  day;  and  during  the  time  I  lived  in  Mullan.  which  was  my  former 
residence,  before  I  became  connected  with  the  sheriff's  office — I  belonged  to  the 
union  for  some  time  there,  I  didn't  work  for  wages;  I  was  working  on  my  own 
property;  and  lUfter  I  left  Mullan,  the  Morning  mine  was  the  only  mine  in  onera- 
tion  at  that  time,  and  the  Morning  mill  burned  down.  That  was  in  July,  about 
a  year  ago,  now.  '  The  men  were  all  discharged  and  left  the  country,  and  after 
they  built  a  new  mill  they  got  practically  a  new  set  of  miners. 

Q.  Your  association  as  undersheriff  and  x)olitical  associations  have  given  yon 
a  wide  range  of  acquaintance  in  the  county? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  attack  on  the  Bunker  Hill  was 
planned  and  executed  with  deliberation  and  purpose? — A.  Yes;  it  seemed  to  me 
that  it  was;  that  they  had  a  full  understanding  of  what  they  were  going  to  do. 

Q.  From  the  way  they  proceeded? — A.  Yes. 

<^.  You  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that  if  you  had  attempted  any  active 
resistance  of  the  mob  you  would  have  been  met?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  vou  would  have  been  murdered? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  no  Knowledge  in  advance  that  would  have  enabled  you  to  prepare 
to  meet  that  emergency? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  There  were  no  rumors  current  in  this  district  of  this  contemnlated  attack 
on  the  property  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company? — ^A.  'niere  were  no 
rumors.  I  heard  nothing  more  than  I  received  over  the  telephone  that  I  spoke  of 
awhile  ago. 

Q.  You  say  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  you  to  have  gotten  together  a 
force  or  posse  of  200  armed  men  unless  you  had  a  week  or  two  to  provide  for  it?~ 
A.  I  mignt  have  done  it  in  8  days'  previous  to  that  time. 

Q.  Is  that  fact  due  to  the  general  sympathy  throughout  this  region  with  the 
labor  organizations? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  but  then  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  guns; 
that  is  what  I  had  reference  to. 

(j.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  sympathy  of  the  district  with  the  labor  organi- 
zations very  largely? — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  understand  your  question. 

Q.  Is  not  the  sympathy  generally  of  the  people  and  business  dements  in  this 
district  with  the  labor  organizations? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  make  any  resistance  to  the  mob? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Were  there  any  shots  fired  by  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  men  at  the 
mob? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  X  was  there  that  day  and  there  was  no  one 
around  the  mill  so  far  as  I  could  see. 

Q.  You  feel  you  did  your  whole  duty  with  the  information  you  had  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  existing  conditions? — A.  Yes.  I  can  not  understand  how,  if  I  had 
the  same  thing  to  do  over,  I  could  do  any  more. 

Q.  Both  before  and  after? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  that  there  was  no  force  available  that  you  could  have 
reached  that  could  possibly  have  coped  with  that  mob  on  that  day? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  the  miners'  unions  in  this 
district  countenanced  or  encouraged  or  directed  this  riot? — ^A.  No,  I  have  no 
knowledge;  but  I  don't  think  they  did  it,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  been  told  by  a 
good  many  men  who  had  gone  to  work  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April  that 
they  were  notified  on  that  morning  that  some  parties  were  going  down  to  Ward- 
ner  on  that  day. 

Q.  Do  you  Iniow  of  any  violations  of  the  law  or  any  violent  acts  committed  by 
the  labor  unions  in  the  years  past  here? — A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  I  do.  I 
don't  know  of  a  single  act  that  could  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  miners'  union.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  what  some  members  of  the  miners'  union  have  participated  in 
hings  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  at  all,  and  so 
far  as  the  organization  is  concerned  I  don't  think  they  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  What  little  experience  I  have  had  with  the  miners'  union  is  right  to  the 
contrary,  and  I  have  always  heard  that  when  anything  like  that  would  come  up 
in  the  miners'  unions  it  would  be  very  generally  put  down. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  the  miners'  unions  ever,  in  respect  to  the  acts 
we  are  now  consiaering,  and  numerous  violations  of  law  in  the  way  of  killing 
men  and  driving  men  out  of  the  country,  passed  resolutions  condemning  those 
acts? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Have  these  resolutions  been  published? — A.  Yes;  they  were  published  in  the 
paper  here  in  Wallace. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  offered  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  the  perpetrators  of 
these  crimes? — ^A.  I  don't  know  to  what  extent  they  have  ever  offered  rewards. 

Q.  As  an  organization? — A.  No;  I  know  they  have  denounced  many  acts  of 
violence  that  have  taken  place  here  as  an  organization. 

Q.  Have  there  been  rewards  offered  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  "perp^ 
trators  of  the  several  murders  that  have  been  committed  in  this  county? — ^A.  ¥  es. 

Q.  Who  were  these  rewards  offered  by? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  positively,  but 
my  understanding  is  that  the  mining  companies  on  Oaynon  Creek  nave  offered  a 
reward  of  ^5,000  or  $20,000, 1  don't  remember  which,  for  the  arrest  and  convic- 
tion of  parties  who  had  anything  to  do  with  this  Whitney  killing. 

Q.  Did  anvthing  ever  come  from  that,  was  anyone  ever  arrested,  or  did  anyone 
ever  claim  the  reward? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Has  a  reward  ever  been  claimed  or  has  anyone  ever  been  arrested  or  con- 
victed for  any  of  these  crimes  in  this  county? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  particularly  with  reference  to  the  murders  of  Kneebone  and 
Whitney? — A.  No;  there  has  not. 

Q.  Aud  those  men  who  were  killed  during  the  earlier  troubles? — A.  No;  no  one 
has  been  arrested  for  either  of  those  crimes,  but  a  great  many  men  have  been 
arrested  for  other  crimes  committed. 

Q.  I  was  trying  to  confine  myself  more  {particularly  to  those  crimes  that  have 
been  alleged  to  have  some  reference  to  the  differences  between  mine  owners  and 
employees? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong?— A.  I  have 
always  belonged  to  the  Populist  party  within  the  last  6  or  8  years. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  does  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho  belong? — A. 
Democratic  party. 

'^   How  did  tms  county  go  at  the  last  election? — ^A.  Populist. 

By  how  much  majority? — ^A.  I  think  ranging  all  the  way  from  50  to  250. 
What  majority  did  it  give  against  the  present  governor  of  the  State? — ^A. 
The  majority  was  quite  large  against  him,  but  I  don*t  recollect  it  now.    I  think 
that  during  the  last  election  it  was  much  larger  than  it  was  before  for  him. 

Q.  The  county  made  a  complete  change  in  that  respect,  did  it? — ^A.  So  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  yes. 

Q.  Was  it  1,500  against  him? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say.  I  think  it  was  some- 
where between  1,200  and  1,500. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  politics  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  removal  of 
yourself  and  the  county  commissioners? — ^A.  I  do;  I  tnink  they  have  had  all  to  do 
with  it. 

Q.  Were  most  of  the  men  who  were  arrested  and  confined  in  the  bull  pen  mem- 
bers of  the  Populist  party? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  large  a  per  cent  of  them  in  the  bull  pen  would  you  say  were 
Populists? — ^A.  Well,  I  should  say  80  per  cent. 

Q.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  persons  in  the  bull  i)en  are  Populists? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  governor  to  wipe  out  the  Populist 
majority  in  the  county  by  these  proceedings? — A.  That  is  my  oelief . 

Q.  Is  that  belief  held  by  a  large  majority  of  the  citizens  and  residents  of  this 
county  and  vicinity? — A.  It  is  by  a  large  number  of  those  who  have  been  arrested. 
I  don't  know  how  the  rest  of  them  feel  about  it. 

Q.  Do  they  look  upon  it  in  that  way? — A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent  they  do. 

Q..  How  many  men  were  in  the  car  which  you  boarded  at  this  place?  You  say 
you  got  on  the  rear  end  of  the  train. — A.  It  was  a  baggage  coach,  not  a  x)as8enger 
coach. 

Were  there  as  many  as  75  or  100  crowded  in  tnere? — A.  I  think  there  was. 
And  all  were  masked? — ^A.  A  few  of  them  were  not  masked. 
And  armed? — A.  Yes. 

You  recognized  those  that  were  not  masked? — ^A.  No,  not  in  the  car  I  was  in. 
After  you  had  commanded  them  in  the  name  of  the  sheriff  of  Shoshone 
County  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Idaho  to  disperse,  they  put 
you  under  guard,  did  they?— A.  Not  immediately;  but  I  was  told  while  I  was 
standing  there  after  I  made  this  declaration  that  I  must  keep  still.or  I  would  be 
tied  up,  or  they  would  put  me  under  guard. 

Q.  After  you  had  done  all  that  you  thought  you  could  do  and  they  were  placing 
you  under  a  guard,  did  you  remark,  in  a  careless  and  indifferent  manner,  "  Well, 
I  have  done  my  duty"  or  **  Well,  I  have  done  all  that  I  can  do,  and  I  don't  care?  " — 
A.  No.  I  was  accused  of  that  in  the  Spokane  Review,  but  I  never  said  it  in  the 
world. 
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Q.  Some  one  testified  here  that  yon  did  use  Buch  a  remark? — A.  Yes,  I  know  it; 
I  have  been  accused  of  it,  but  I  never  said  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  were  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  use 
of  that  train;  was  the  train  seized  by  the  men,  do  you  know? — A.  All  that  I 
know  about  it  is  just  what  little  I  have  heard.  I  understand  the  train  was  seized 
at  Burke  and  that  the  engineer  and  fireman  were  compelled  by  the  parties  who 
were  there  to  manage  the  train  just  to  their  notion.  They  were  obbsed  to  run 
down  to  Gem  and  then  back  down  to  the  powder  house  and  then  to  Wallace  and 
then  to  Wardner. 

O.  Was  there  any  mail  car  attached  to  that  train? — ^A.  I  believe  the  train  car- 
ried mail  from  Burke  to  Wallace,  and  I  have  learned,  although  I  don't  know  posi- 
tively, that  the  train  was  about  10  or  15  minutes  late  in  getting  to  Wallace  from 
its  usual  time.  I  mav  state  that  after  I  was  impeached  I  was  still  held  under  arrest 
and  continued  in  jail  until  yesterday  morning  when  I  was  released. 

|.  In  the  bull  pen? — A.  No;  here  in  the  county  i ail;  until  yesterday  morning. 
(.  What  were  you  held  for  after  your  removal  from  office? — A.  I  don*t  know. 

Never  informed? — A.  No. 

Did  you  ask? — A.  Yes. 
^    What  answer  did  you  get? — A.  Simply  the  one  answer  that  they  didn't 
know.    I  was  told  that  I  was  neld  under  the  military  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  By  whose  authority  were  you  arrested  after  your 
impeacmnent? — A.  Well,  under  the  military  authority. 

Who  arrested  you? — A.  I  was  arrested  by  one  of  the  deputy  sheriffs  here. 

One  of  the  deputies? — A.  Yes. 

This  was  a  mixture  of  military  and  civil  authority,  was  it  not?—  A.  Yes. 

Was  there  a  soldier  near  when  you  were  arrested? — A.  Practically  speaking, 
I  was  under  arrest  during  my  impeachment  trial  and  was  never  released.  I  was 
simply  told  after  I  was  impeached  and  came  out  of  the  court — I  was  simply  told 
by  one  of  the  deputies  that  I  was  still  under  arrest  and  that  I  had  to  go  to  jail. 

Q.  Who  arrested  you  the  first  time? — A.  I  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  attorney- 
general,  Mr.  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Sinclair. 

I  mean  who  made  the  arrest?— A.  Ed  Booth,  a  deputy  marshal. 

And  assisted  by  a  soldier? — A.  Yes. 

Did  you  ever  buy  your  liberty  in  any  way  after  you  were  arrested? — ^A.  Yes. 

Please  tell  the  commission  about  it. — A.  When  I  was  brought  back  from  the 

pen  I  was  brought  back  in  connection  with  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Stimpson,  the 
two  commissioners.  Mr.  Stimpson  was  given  libeily  to  go  and  see  his  family.  Mr. 
Boyle  and  I  asked  one  of  the  deputies  here  if  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  get  our 
liberty  duiing  our  trial  and  he  said  he  would  see  about  it,  and  presently  he  came 
back  and  said  that  if  we  would  pay  him  S4  per  night  that  we  oould  have  our  lib- 
erty; and  I  gave  him  $4  and  Mr.  Boyle  gave  him  $4,  and  he  gave  us  our  liberty 
until  the  next  morning.  While  we  werejioing  back  we  met  the  deputy,  who  said, 
**  I  was  just  going  after  you  fellows."  The  first  I  saw  of  him,  during  the  whole 
night,  was  about  10  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The  next  night  he  came  around 
and  wanted  $4  more,  and  I  told  him  he  was  hitting  me  a  little  too  hard  and  that 
I  could  not  stand  it.    *'  Well,"  he  said,  "  you  will  have  to  go  to  jail,  then." 

What  is  the  name  of  that  deputy?    Is  he  the  crier  of  the  court  here? — ^A.  Yes. 

Was  he  crier  of  the  court  during  this  trial? — ^A.  Yes. 

Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  jail,  or  have  charge  of  the  jail  in  any- 
way?— A.  He  called  the  jury  from  the  jury  room  and  would  see  that  they  were 
taken  back  to  the  jury  room;^  that  is  all.  Wnenever  the  judge  requested  the  jury 
to  be  brought  in,  he  would  attend  to  that,  and  whenever  they  were  taken  back  he 
would  take  them  back. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  How  did  you  come  to  be  released  yesterday? — ^A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Just  turned  loose?— A.  I  was  simply  turned  loose  on  conditions.  The  pres- 
ent acting  county  attorney,  Mr.  Forney,  came  to  me  and  said,  * '  Well,  Young,  if  you 
will  accept  a  subpoena  to  appear  here  on  September  4  I  will  release  you,  and  here  is 
the  subpoena. "  And  I  said, ' '  Certainly,  I  will  do  so. "  And  he  said, '  *  Come  with  me 
to  the  sheriff's  office."  He  read  the  subpoena,  and  I  said, "  You  better  go  to  the 
jailer  and  notify  him,  or  he  may  not  want  to  let  me  go;"  and  he  told  the  jailer 
that  I  was  released,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 
Q.  The  presumption  is  that  they  want  you  as  a  witness  in  September? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  there  a  pretty  large  crowd  at  the  place  where  you 
were  confined? — A.  Yes;  very  badly  crowded  at  times.  Whenever  they  would 
bring  prisoners  ui)  from  Wardner  it  was  crowded  to  its  full  extent. 

Q.  Is  it  so  crowded  now? — ^A.  No;  there  are  only  5  or  6  prisoners  in  there  now. 
The  jail  will  hold  16. 
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Q.  Were  yon  in  the  bnll  pen  at  the  time  the  colored  soldiers  were  there? — ^A. 
Yen;  bnt  we  only  had  an  opportunity  to  go  in  the  bnll  pen  twice  a  day,  and  that 
was  when  we  were  allowed  to  go  there  to  get  onr  meals  and  carry  them  back  to 
the  guardhouse. 

^.  Did  you  notice  any  difference  between  the  way  the  colored  soldiers  and 
white  soldiers  treated  the  men  in  the  bull  pen?  Was  it  so  different  as  to  be 
remarked? — ^A.  During  my  stay  there  the  colored  soldiers  were  there  nearly  all 
the  time.  I  was  brought  up  here  to  Wallace  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  con- 
fined here  ever  since.    The  colored  soldiers  were  in  charge  when  I  left  the  bull  x>en. 

Q.  Were  they  abusive  or  profane  in  their  treatment  of  the  men? — ^A.  Yes,  they 
were  very  abusive;  and  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  we  supposed  they  had  orders 
to  treat  us  as  they  did.  And  as  I  stated  in  the  first  place,  for  about  a  week  or  10 
days  we  were  not  allowed  to  spe&k  to  each  other;  but  this  gradually  wore  off,  and 
after  3  or  4  weeks  we  were  allowed  to  converse  as  much  as  we  saw  fit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Did  you  ever  witness  any  act  of  cruelty  imposed  upon 
any  person? — A.  No,  not  what  you  might  term  real  cruelty.  I  have  seen  them 
make  Jabs  with  their  bayonets  at  men,  but  I  don't  think  they  ever  hit  anyone. 

Q.  It  was  more  in  the  nature  of  an  indignity? — A.  Yes. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  July  28, 1899. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  MICHAEL  J.  DOUD, 

County  tax  assessor,  Wallace,  Idaho, 

The  fiubcommission  on  mining,  beinf^  in  session  on  the  28th  day  of  July,  1890,  at 
Wallace,  Idaho,  in  the  afternoon  of  said  day.  Chairman  Bell  introduced  as  a  wit- 
ness Mr.  Michael  J.  Doud,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning 
the  labor  troubles  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Bepresensative  Bell.)  Please  state  your  name,  address,  and  business. — 
A.  Michael  J.  Doud:  residence,  Wallace,  Idaho;  business,  county  assessor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  here? — A.  I  have  been  in  the  CkBur  d'Alenes 
since  1889,  off  and  on. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  general  condition  of  labor  and  capital  engaged  in  mining 
in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  prosperous  or  otherwise  at  this  time? — A.  1  think  it  is  prosperous. 

Q.  Any  of  your  mines  shut  down  in  i)art  or  in  whole?— A.  About  £fll  are  work- 
ing, I  believe,  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  shut  down  recently? — ^A.  Yes;  since  this  permit  system 
came  into  effect. 

Q.  Was  the  shutting  down  governed  by  natural  or  artificial  causes? — ^A.  I  should 
say  artificial  causes. 

Q.  Will  you  in  your  own  way  give  these  causes  and  conditions  as  fully  as  you 
feel  it  is  necessary? — ^A.  So  far  as  I  know  about  the  conditions  at  this  time,  since 
the  occurrence  of  the  29th  of  April,  which  I  presume  you  are  all  familiar  with, 
and  that  portion  I  can  possibly  leave  out,  about  all  the  mines  in  this  county  were 
at  peace  with  the  laboring  men,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
ana  Sullivan,  until  this  permit  system  was  put  on  by  either  the  State  or  some 
other  authority.  To  my  knowledge  there  has  been  no  grievance  between  the 
miners  and  the  mine  owners  of  this  county  with  the  exception  of  that  one  com- 
pany; and  that  one  company  had  ^evances  with  its  men  previous  to  April|29,  for 
the  reason  that  it  had  been  operating  its  mines  on  the  lowest  wage  scale — smaller 
wages  than  the  surrounding  mines;  and  some  week  or  ten  days  before  this  trouble 
came  up— mind,  I  don't  say  except  so  far  as  I  could  understand — the  men  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  requested  an  increase  in  wages  to  the  same  rate  that 
has  been  prevailing  in  the  entire  camp.  The  management,  as  I  understand  it, 
refused  to  treat  with  the  men  in  any  way,  and  as  soon  as  they  found  out  that  any 
of  their  men  belonged  to  labor  organizations  they  were  discharged;  the  men  were 
discharged  because  they  belonged  to  organized  labor.  They  requested  the  man- 
agement to  treat  with  them  and  to  discuss  the  question.  From  my  understand- 
ing the  management  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  men  who  belonged 
to  organized  labor,  and  would  only  treat  with  the  men  as  individuals. 

Before  this  trouble  the  sheriff  and  I  went  to  the  Bunker  Hill  Mining  Company 
and  met  its  resident  manager,  Mr.  Burbidge.  Mr.  Young  was  then  the  acting 
sheriff.    He  stated  to  the  sheriff  that  there  was  some  trouble  at  that  time  between 
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the  company  and  some  strikers.  He  called  them  strikers,  and  he  demanded  pro- 
tection n-om  the  sheriff.  The  sheriff  told  him  he  was  there  to  give  him  all  the 
grotection  in  his  x)ower,  and  wonld  see  that  there  was  no  violence  or  injnry  done 
is  propertv  so  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power  to  protect  it.  And  in  discussing  the  sit- 
uation I  asked  Mr.  Burbidge  if  it  would  not  oe  better  to  meet  with  these  men  and 
try  to  settle  the  difficulty  peaceably  between  both  sides.  He  said  that  he  had 
nothing  to  settle;  that  these  men  were  not  in  his  employ  anyhow.  We  talked  the 
matter  over  a  little  further,  and  I  asked  him  the  question  if  he  didn*t  discharge 
these  men  simply  because  they  belona^,  or  he  suspicioned  they  belonged,  to  the 
miners*  union.  He  said, ' '  Yes. "  I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  law  enacted  in  1898  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  discharge  any  man 
from  employment  because  he  belonged  to  a  labor  organization.  He  said  he  knew 
there  was  such  a  law  and  had  already  taken  advice  upon  it.  I  told  him  the  only 
interest  I  had  in  this  matter  was  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  citizen  of  the 
county  who  had  an  interest  in  the  county's  welfare,  and  stated  that  I  would  like 
to  see  peace  and  harmony  between  the  operators  and  their  employees;  and  I  told 
Mm  if  there  was  anything  I  could  do  as  a  county  officer  or  citizen  to  bring  about 
a  harmonious  settlement,  I  would  consider  it  my  duty  to  offer  my  services.  He 
thanked  me  and  said  that  he  recognized  mygood  intentions,  and  that  he  didnt 
know  as  tiiev  had  anvthing  to  arbitrate.  Then  it  led  up  from  that  time  to  the 
29th  of  April.  I  don't  know  that  there  was  any  further  trouble  there.  The  sheriff 
had  given  the  protection,  as  I  understand  it;  I  believe  he  protected  the  property; 
and  there  was  no  further  violence  to  my  knowledge  until  the  29th  of  April. 
After  the  29th  everything  was  peaceable  and  quiet  here;  there  were  no  mobs  and 
no  violence  of  any  kind,  and  the  men,  as  I  understand  it,  went  back  to  their 
employment,  and  all  the  other  mines  were  operating  until  the  permit  system  was 
put  into  effect.  By  that  proclamation  given  to  the  mine  owners  they  were  not  to 
attempt  to  operate  their  mines  unless  the  men  had  ];)ermits,  and  that  after  a  cer- 
tain date  all  miners  in  their  employ  must  take  out  permits  in  order  to  obtain 
employment  in  this  county.  I  didn't  think  there  were  any  miners  that  would 
agree  to  sacrifice  their  manhood  and  independence  as  American  citizens  by  sign- 
ing a  permit  for  the  right  to  seek  employment.  I  don't  think  that  there  was  a 
single  mine  in  Shoshone  County  previous  to  this  time  that  had  had  any  trouble 
wiui  their  employees;  not  one. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Previous  to  that  time?— A.  Yes. 


'ou  are  speaking  of  the  time  immediately^  preceding  this  trouble? — A.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  time  immediatelv  preceding  this  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any^thing  that  would  affect  the  condition  of  capital  or  labor 
engaged  m  mining  at  this  time?  If  you  do,  you  are  at  liberty  to  state  it.  We 
have  gone  over  our  usual  questions  and  this  would  probably  be  just  a  rei>etition. 
Mr.  Sovereign  has  really  covered  the  ground  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. — ^A.  I  will 
state  that  during  my  term  of  office  as  assessor  of  the  county,  and  for  the  past  2 
years  in  the  capacity  of  deputy  assessor,  it  has  been  my  experience  with  theee 
mining  compames,  without  any  exception,  or  possibly  one  exception,  that  they 
have  all  the  time  resisted  the  assessment  that  has  been  placed  upon  them  by  the 
assessor.  They  don't  care  to  pav  on  a  fair  valuation  of  theii*  property,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing.  Now  I  understand  that  this  Bunker  Hill  Company,  in  particular,  has 
made  a  statement  to  the  press  that  (250,000  worth  of  property  was  destroyed  on 
Anril29. 

Now  I  desire  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  that  statement.  I  believe  you 
have  had  the  resident  manager  before  your  commission.  The  laws  of  this  State 
require  that  we  shall  assess  the  property  for  its  actual  cash  value,  as  nearly  aspos- 
sible.  When  I  place  my  statement  in  this  case  or  the  case  of  any  individual.  Task 
hiTn  what  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  property  is,  and  he  is  supi^osed  to  give  me  the 
actual  cash  value  of  that  property.  Their  swcin  statement  m  this  case  for  this 
year  was  that  the  property  was  worth  $123,000,  in  round  numbers,  and  that  that 
was  the  value  of  all  assessable  proi)erty — that  is,  all  improvements.  In  1898  they 
gave  in  as  their  valuation  $119,000,  in  round  numbers;  and  the  assessor  at  that 
nme  did  not  feel  like  accepting  that  as  the  valuation,  and  he  went  in  person  with 
myself,  and  we  went  over  the  property  and  we  estimated  it  at  about  $250,000,  or 
thereabouts.  This  year  I  valued  their  property  at  $248,000,  and  since  the  prox>- 
erty  has  been  destroyed  the  commissioners  have  made  a  statement  of  $90,000,  and 
that  has  been  acceptable  to  the  company.  Now  they  claim  that  that  mill  was 
worth  at  least  $100,000;  the  compressor  and  equipments  are  assessed  at  $58,000, 
the  office  building  at  $6,000,  and  a  few  minor  buildings  they  have  lett  would  bring 
it  about  $600  more,  which  would  bring  it  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$248,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  we  understand  you  to  say  that  their  mining 
proi)erty  and  mill  were  assessed  for  taxes  in  1898  at  $119,000?— A.  By  them;  yes. 
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9*  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  do  they  actually  pay  on  them?— A.  They  only 
paid  on  their  own  valuation,  and  refused  to  pay  on  uie  valuation  placed  oy  the 
assessor  and  classified  by  the  board  of  equalization. 

9-  Was  there  any  suit  beRun?— A.  Yes;  an  injunction  has  been  served  on  me 
enjoining  me  from  selling  tnis  property  for  delinquent  taxes. 

Q.  The  law  relating  to  the  taxation  of  mines  requires  then  that  you  shall  only 
tax  the  improvements  ux>on  the  mine? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  the  mine  itself? — ^A.  Not  the  mine  itself. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  rate  of  taxation  on  mining  improve- 
ments and  other  forms  of  property? — A.  No. 

O.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  the  law  requires  the  property  to  be  assessed  at  its 
full  value,  in  practice  it  nev^r  is? — ^A.  Yes,  in  general  practice;  but  we  have  tried 
to  bring  every  piece  of  property  up  to  its  full  value — ^its  actual  value. 

Q.  E&ve  you  ansrthing  to  say  with  reference  to  the  taxation  subject  as  it  relates 
to  other  companies? — A.  I  find  them  nearly  all  on  the  same  line;  but  the  greater 
portion  of  them  are  more  easy  to  deal  with  than  this  one  particular  company. 

9*  How  about  the  homes  of  the  miners? — A.  Miners  are  taxed,  as  a  general 
thing,  for  everything  their  property  is  worth.  They  cannot  hide  their  little  homes 
like  mining  companies  can  hide  $10,000  or  $20,000  worth  of  machinery. 

Q.  Who  appraises  that?— A.  The  assessor  assesses  the  proi>erty  for  an  amoxmt, 
ana  the  board  of  equalization  sits  as  a  board  in  July.  The  board  of  equaliza- 
tion, for  the  past  number  of  years,  in  their  dealings  with  them  have  tried  to 
bring  everything  about  fair. 

|.  rBy  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Were  you  a  miner?— A.  Yes. 
^  Are  you  a  member  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  I  have  been. 
Do  you  share  in  the  belief  which  seems  to  be  entertained  that  x>olitics  has 
had  very  much  to  do  with  the  changed  condition  here? — A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Tney  didn't  remove  you  from  office,  did  they? — 
A.  They  have  not  yet,  no;  I  don't  know  whether  they  will  or  not. 

Q.  Is  there  any  suit  pending  against  you? — A.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge,  with 
the  exception  of  this  injunction  or  restraining  order  in  the  United  States  court,  to 
be  heard  at  Moscow,  restraining  me  from  selling  this  property  according  to  law. 
There  is  no  suit  against  me  as  an  individual. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  special  measures,  if  any,  did  Sheriff  Young  take 
looking  to  the  protection  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sulhvan  property,  after  your 
joint  interview  with  Mr.  Burbidge? — ^A.  The  sheriff  appointed  several  deputies 
m  Wardner,  and  was  there  in  person  to  see  that  no  violence  was  done  to  anyone, 
or  any  propierty  interfered  with.  I  was  there  for  a  few  days  attending  to  my 
officisd  duties,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Young  and  his  deputies  looking  around  there,  ana 
when  I  left  there  everything  seemed  to  be  just  as  quiet  as  it  is  here  at  the  present 
time.  Now,  I  will  state  that  in  September,  1893,  or  during  that  summer,  or  in  the 
spring  of  1893,  all  the  mines  were  closed  in  this  county,  for  the  reason  that  the 
mine  owners  and  the  railroad  companies  had  some  sort  of  a  discrimination;  at 
least  that  is  what  was  given  out  to  the  public — ^that  the  freight  rates  were  too 
excessive,  and  the  mine  owners  had  to  shut  their  mines  down  until  they  could  get 
better  freight  rates  from  the  railroad  companies.  The  men  were  all  discharged, 
and  the  mines  closed  down  and  remained  closed  all  that  summer,  or  a  greater  x>or- 
tion  of  the  summer. 

There  were  some  lessees  who  were  working  in  some  of  the  mines.  I  am  more 
familiar  with  the  subject  in  Wardner,  because  I  was  there  at  that  time;  and  I 
will  state  about  the  town  I  was  residing  in  at  that  time,  which  I  am  more  familiar 
with.  When  the  mines  started  up,  or  tried  to  start  up,  a  committee  from  the 
Knights  of  Labor  went  to  see  the  management  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
mine,  and  there  was  a  proposition  considered  between  the  management  of  the 
mine  and  the  committee  from  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Bear  in  mind  that  at  this 
time  there  was  no  miners'  union  in  existence  at  Wardner;  it  was  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  and  one  of  the  propositions  submitted  by  Uie  management  I  have  with  me, 
signed  by  the  manager  at  this  time,  and  I  will  read  it  if  you  have  no  objections 
(reading) : 

"  Wabdner,  Idaho,  £4th  September,  1893, 
"  Knights  of  Labor,  Wardner,  Idaho: 

"At  the  request  of  your  committee,  Messrs.  Devlin  and  Deane,  I  herewith 
respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  the  two  following  propositions: 

**  First  proposition, — The  wages  of  all  under  ground  men  to  be  the  same.  These 
wages  to  m  biised  ux>on  the  combined  market  prices  of  lead  and  silver.  That  is, 
at  certain  prices  wages  to  be  three  dollars  ($3)  all  around;  at  higher  prices,  wages 
to  be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  ($8.25)  all  around;  and  at  still  higher 
prices,  wages  to  be  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  (|8.50)  all  around.  While  wages 
are  below  |3.50,  board  to  be  (6  per  week;  and  when  wages  are  |8.50,  board  to  be 
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$7  per  week.    The  details  of  this  proposition  to  be  agreed  upon  between  a  com- 
mittee from  your  body  and  Mr.  Bent  and  myself. 

'*  Second  proposition. — The  old  wages  of  tnree  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($3.50)  to 
miners  ana  three  doUars  ($3)  to  laborers  to  be  restored,  bnt  with  no  understand- 
ing that  they  can  be  paid  for  any  length  of  time.  Board  to  be  $7  per  week  as 
before. 

"F.  W.  Bradley,  Mflrr." 

This  proposition  was  rejected  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  the  committee 
waited  upon  the  management  a^in  and  they  agreed  ax>on  another  proposition. 
I  have  not  that  proposition  witn  me,  but  I  recollect  well  the  agreement — ^that 
they  would  pay  $3  and  $3.50  all  around,  and  there  should  be  no  discriminations 
as  to  members  of  organized  labor — that  is,  that  the  cdhipany  would  not  discharge 
any  men  because  they  happened  to  belong  to  the  labor  organizations,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  they  would  give  members  of  organized  labor  tne  first  preference,  and 
especiaUy  l^ose  men  who  were  then  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes;  and  wages  to  be  $3.50 
for  miners  and  $3  for  car  men,  shovelers.  and  laborers;  and  that  they  could  board 
where  they  pleased. 

That  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  an  agreement  was 
signed  to  that  effect,  and  within  2  weeks  from  the  time  that  the  men  accepted 
that  nroiKJsition  and  went  to  work  they  were  notified  by  the  company  that  they 
would  have  to  reduce  wages  to  $3  and  $2.50  per  day.  The  men  held  a  meeting  in 
the  Pythian  Hall,  in  Wardner,  and  discussed  the  proposition,  and  sent  a  commit- 
tee to  the  management  of  the  mine  to  inform  them  that  they  would  not  accept  the 
reduction  in  wages.  The  manager,  who  was  also  superintendent  at  that  time, 
telephoned  to  the  manager  at  the  mill  that  the  men  would  not  accept  that  proposi- 
tion and  that  they  were  then  waiting  in  Pythian  Hall  for  an  answer;  the  answer 
came  back  to  tell  the  men  to  go  to  work  again  at  $3  and  $3.50  per  day,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  harmonious  from  that  time  until  the  fall  of  1894,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1894  the  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  received  word  from  Ipsing,  Mich. , 
asking  if  there  was  trouble  still  between  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining 
Company  and  its  employees,  and  the  answer  was  sent  back  that  there  was  not  to 
their  knowledge;  then  there  was  a  letter  forwarded  from  Ipsing,  and,  I  think, 
read  to  the  Kmghts  of  Labor  here.  I  don't  remember  the  man's  name  who  sent 
the  letter,  but  it  was  from  a  member  of  organized  labor  in  this  country.  The  let- 
ter stated  that  the  Bunker  Hill  management  wanted  75  miners,  and  requested 
that  tihey  be  married  men,  and  agreed  to  give  them  $3.50  per  day  the  year  around. 
When  that  came  to  the  knowledge  of  thel^nights  of  Labor,  they  investigated  the 
matter  and  found  this  to  be  a  fact;  that  men  were  being  imported  into  Wardner 
from  outside  places,  and  in  fact  it  was  proven  that  there  had  been  Italians  landed 
in  Castle  Garden  and  railroaded  directly  to  the  town  of  Wardner,  where  they  got 
employment  and  paid  from  $5  to  $10  per  month  for  their  iob.  There  was  evi- 
dence to  that  effect  when  this  thing  was  being  investigated  by  the  miners'  union 
in  Wardner  at  that  time.  Of  course,  that  was  in  1894,  and  does  not  appear  in  the 
present  difficulty.  The  old  miners  were  being  displaced  as  fast  as  new  men  could 
be  gotten  to  take  their  places. 

Q.  What  was  the  end  of  that  difficulty?— A.  The  end  of  the  difficulty  was  that 
the  organizations  appointed  a  committee  to  request  the  company  to  cease  that 
kind  of  business  and  to  live  up  to  its  agreement  with  the  organization,  and 
requested  the  company  to  give  the  men  who  were  then  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  coun- 
try the  first  preference,  as  they  had  agreed  to.  There  was  no  question  about 
wages  whatever;  the  men  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  scale  or  wages  agreed 
upon  between  them — ^$3  and  $3.50  per  day;  and  the  men  all  went  out  pending  an 
answer  to  these  questions  submittea  by  their  committee. 

Q.  What  was  the  union  rate  of  wages  in  this  district  when  they  paid  $3  and 
$8.50;  when  the  Bunker  Hill  paid  this? — ^A.  $3.50  all  around  per  day.  But  the 
union  men  agreed  that  this  other  rate  of  wages  should  prevail  at  the  Bunker 
Hill;  the  Knights  of  Labor  agreed  that  that  rate  of  wages  was  satisfactory  at 
that  time  at  that  mine.  The  Knights  of  Labor  had  lived  faithfully  up  to  the 
agreement  entered  into  between  tnem,  and  when  the  request  was  made  of  the 
mine  manager,  as  I  have  stated,  he  said  that  the  board  of  directors  were  part  in 
New  York  and  part  in  San  Francisco,  and  he  asked  until  10  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  He  requested  further  time  then  until  the  afternoon,  until  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  time  was  given  by  the  men;  it  was  satisfactory;  and  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  manager  there,  F.  W.  Bradley,  came  to  the  hall  and 
stated  that  his  instructions  from  his  company  were  these:  that  they  proposed 
to  run  their  mine  in  the  same  way  in  the  future  as  they  had  in  the  past  year, 
which  had  been  to  discharge  these  old  employees,  displace  them,  and  get  men  from 
the  outside  to  take  their  places.    And  when  that  answer  was  given  it  was  dis- 
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cussed,  and  the  men  voted  to  stay  ont  nntil  snch  time  as  that  compai^  wonld 
recognize  and  live  up  to  the  agreement  it  had  made  with  the  Knishts  of  Labor. 
There  had  been  no  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages.  The  mine  shut  down  and 
would  not  accede  to  the  request  of  organized  labor. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  mine  remain  shut  down? — A.  It  remained  shut  down  until 
the  following  June,  1895,  and  before  it  opened  up  they  had  circulated  a  petition 
about  the  town  of  Wardner,  in  which  they  stated  that  when  lead  ana  silver 
reached  a  certain  figure  they  would  pay  $3  and  |3.50. 

S.  What  was  the  figure? — A.  If  I  remember  right,  when  100  pounds  of  lead 
2i  ounces  of  silver  would  reach  $6  they  would  pa  /  the  old  scale  of  wages, 
which  would  be  $3.50  and  $3.  That  was  the  scale  they  had  been  working  under 
at  that  time.  They  circulated  this  petition  among  the  storemen  first.  They 
called  for  a  committee  of  the  business  men  of  Wardner  and  met,  I  think,  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  office,  and  they  submitted  that  proposition  to  them,  and  the  business 
men  thought  that  that  was  only  fair.  The  miners  had  not  been  consulted;  never 
asked  anvthing  about  this  matter.  This  petition  was  sprung  upon  the  business 
men,  and  the  business  men  circulated  this  petition  among  themselves  and  got  all 
that  they  could  induce  to  sign  it,  though  tney  never  asked  anybody  whom  they 
thought  Delonged  to  the  miners'  union  or  sympathized  with  it.  They  got  outsiders 
to  sign  this  petition — drummers,  and  even  men  in  Minneapolis,  who  were  in  town 
there  on  business,  men  in  British  Columbia,  and  men  who  were  going  through 
Wardner^  and  stopped  on  business.  There  were  names  on  that  petition  that  I 
never  knew  anything  about  until  they  came  out  in  the  circular.  The  miners 
were  never  consulted  with  regard  to  this  petition  at  all  until  called  in  consulta- 
tion by  the  company.  The  mine  resumed  on  the  17th  of  June,  I  believe,  under 
the  system  of  $2.50  and  $3  -per  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  petition  was  calculated  to  reduce  wages,  and 
used  by  the  company  to  show  that  the  business  people  were  in  favor  of  it? — 
A.  Yes.  Certain  business  men  who  refused  to  sign  tne  petition  were  boycotted 
by  the  company. 

Q.  Have  100  pounds  of  lead  and  2^  ounces  of  silver  ever  reached  $6  since  that 
time? — A.  I  believe  they  have. 

Do  you  know? — A.  Yes;  I  am  satisfied  they  have  more  than  reached  that. 
Have  the  wages  been  raised  since  that  agreement  was  made? — A.  No. 
They  remained  at  $3  and  $2.50? — A.  Yes;  until  the  men  went  out  here  lately. 
Until  the  mill  Wiis  blown  up? — A.  Previous  to  that,  I  guess. 
Never  have  been  raised  since? — A.  When  the  miners  struck,  after  they  went 
out  the  management  said  they  were  paying  $3  and  $3.50,  but  I  don't  know  that 
they  were. 
Q.  When  was  that?— A.  About  the  25th  or  26th  of  April,  if  I  remember  right. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  July  £8, 1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  BABTLETT  SINGLAIB, 

State  Auditor  J  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  convened  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.  Jnly  28, 1899,  at 
Wallace,  Idaho,  Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Hon.  Bartlett  Sinclair,  State  auditor 
of  Idaho,  was  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows  concerning  labor  troubles  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  is  your  address? — A.  My  address  is  Boise, 
Idaho.    I  am  State  auditor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Idaho?— A.  I  came  to  Idaho  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1892. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  condition  of  labor  and  capital  engaged  in  mining 
in  Idaho? — ^A.  I  have  given  the  matter  considerable  thought;  yes. 

Q.  Would  you  say  it  was  prosperous  at  the  present  time? — A.  Generally  speak- 
ing, I  think  conditions  are  very  favorable,  outside  of  this  recent  trouole.  Of 
course,  this  has  disturbed  matters  somewhat,  but  I  think  the  situation  now  is  very 
much  better  than  it  has  been  since  I  have  been  in  the  State. 

Q.  How  does  the  condition  of  capital  and  labor  engaged  in  mining  compare  at 
this  time  with  10  or  12  years  a^oV— A.  I  could  not  say.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
conditions  that  far  back. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  first  caino  to  the  State;  is  mining  as  prosx)erous  now  as  it 
was  then? — ^A.  I  could  not  say,  only  in  a  general  way. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Yon  believe  that  mining  is  more  prosperons  now  than 
it  has  been  any  time  since  1892? — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  conditions  are  more  sat- 
isfactory now. 

Satisfactory  to  whom?— A.  To  everybody. 
Satisfactory  to  the  miners? — A.  Very  mnch  so. 

Have  yon  more  men  at  work  now  than  at  any  time  since  1802  in  the  CoBtir 
d'Alenes? — A.  That  is  my  impression.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  facts  at  that 
time  and  only  know  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  time  since  1892  when  there  were  more  miners  dissatiB- 
fiea  in  yonr  State  than  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  they  are 
better  satisfied — ^the  miners  in  this  State. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Have  yon  had  any  shntting  down  of  mines 
recently  in  part  or  in  whole? — A.  Wonla  yon  call  the  recent  conditions  here  a 
closing  down? 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  they  closed  down  or  not. — ^A.  The  mines  were  not 
in  operation  becanse  of  the  disturbance. 

Q.  Then  what  was  the  cause  of  the  closing  down?— A.  I  imagine  it  was  due  to 
the  prosecution  of  a  ^eat  body  of  criminals  who  had  taken  part  in  the  explosion 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  null  and  the  murder  of  2  men  at  Wardner.  While  that  prose- 
cution was  going  on  the  miners  who  were  supposed  to  have  engaged  in  it  saw  fit 
to  leave  the  State  and  others  were  not  permitted  to  go  to  work. 

Q.  Will  you  Kive  us  the  present  conditions,  in  your  own  way,  what  brought  about 
the  causes,  and  what  you  think  should  be  the  remedies? — A.  I  want  to  state  my 
position  before  I  go  into  any  details  of  that  sort.  When  the  crimes  I  have  alluded 
to  were  reported  to  the  governor,  he  requested  me  to  come  here  and  take  such 
measures  as  I  thought  necessary  in  order  to  convict  the  parties  who  were  engaged 
in  those  crimes.  My  time  has  been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  that  branch  of 
the  subject.  I  only  know  in  a  general  way  the  conditions  of  labor  which  these 
unfortunate  men  might  have  considered  I'^auses  for  taking  the  steps  they  did.  If 
that  information  from  me  is  of  any  value,  I  will  be  more  than  pleased  to  state  it, 
but  it  is  no  better  than  information  you  could  get  from  well-informed  citizens  of 
the  State;  in  fact,  I  have  no  particular  information  affecting  that  x>articular 
branch  of  the  subject.  I  am  here,  and  always  have  been,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  see  that  men  who  have  violated  the  laws  of  the  State  are  proi)erly  prose- 
cuted; that  is  the  only  mission  I  have  here. 

j^.  When  did  you  first  come?— A.  I  arrived  here  about  the  1st  of  May.  The 
crimes  took  place  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  I  left  Boise,  I  think,  that  same  evening. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  martial  law  was  declared? — A.  Martial  law  was 
not  declared  until  I  got  here.  I  had  been  here  2  or  3  days.  I  think  it  was  declared 
on  the  4th  of  May. 

Q.  What  general  condition  existed  at  that  time  which  made  it  necessary  to 
declare  martial  law? — ^A.  This  entire  district  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection  and 
unrest.  The  county  government  was  a  perfect  farce.  Instead  of  the  crimincds 
having  been  committed  at  that  time,  they  were  at  large.  The  county  was  infested 
with  a  set  of  incompetent,  corrupt  officials.  No  arrests  had  been  made;  no 
attempt  at  an  arrest  had  been  made.  The  county  was  practically  without  any 
government.  I  immediately  telegraphed  to  the  governor  to  that  effect,  and  in 
words  practically  such  as  I  have  just  employed.  And  on  the  strength  of  that 
martial  law  was  declared.  I  felt  that  nothing  could  be  done  under  the  civil  law; 
that  the  people  here  who  had  engaged  in  those  crimes  had  received  aid,  and  that 
unless  martial  law  was  declared  and  summary  methods  were  pursued  the  crimi- 
nals would  M  leave  the  country.  I  felt  sure  that  unless  arrests  were  made  at 
once  there  would  be  from  25  to  50  leave  the  State,  and  we  would  never  get  them. 
Was  the  proclamation  drawn  here  or  at  Boise? — ^A.  At  Boise. 
And  signed  here? — ^A.  It  was  signed  at  Boise. 

About  what  time  did  the  soldiers  come? — ^A.  I  think  they  came  about  the  8d 
or  4th. 

y.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  were  not  under  martial  law  at  that  time,  were 
you? — ^A.  I  presume  we  were.    Martial  law  was  declared  on  theSd  or  4th,  I  think. 

Q.  What  effect  did  the  martial  law  and  the  importation  of  the  soldiers  have  on 
the  conditions  at  that  time? — A.  It  made  it  possible  to  arrest  the  criminals.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  done  so  without  that  assistance  and  without 
the  declaration  of  martial  law. 

Q.  Did  the  soldiers  meet  with  any  defenses?— A.  Well,  I  will  not  say  defenses. 
There  was  some  little  resistance,  but  nothing  to  speak  of.  Of  course  I  was  not  in 
any  way  associated  with  them  in  the  arrests  which  were  ordered;  and  I  want  it 
distinctly  understood,  so  far  as  my  observation  will  permit  me  to  sjieak,  that  the' 
soldiers  did  nothing  but  carry  out  the  orders  in  the  arrests  which  were  made 
under  martial  law. 
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Q.  What  general  plan  did  yon  adopt  in  makinK  theee  arrests;  identify  the  i»ar- 
ties? — A.  I  simply  advised  them  that,  where  I  discovered  that  the  entire  com- 
mnnity  had  been  engaged  in  the  crime,  the  entire  commnnity,  or  the  male  portion 
of  it,  snonld  be  arrested.  Those  were  my  orders,  and  I  requested  General  Mer- 
riam  to  assist  me  in  carrying  them  ont.  I  appointed  subordinates  to  make  the 
arrests  and,  as  I  before  said,  requested  General  Merriam  and  his  officials,  his 
officers  and  soldiers,  to  assist  the  State's  deputies. 

Q.  How  many  x)ersons  did  you  find  that  participated  in  the  riot  generally? — ^A. 
About  all  on  Canjron  Greek  and  the  town  of  Mullan. 

O.  And  indiscriminate  arrests  were  made  in  these  two  communities  among  the 
male  population? — ^A.  7es. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  afterwards,  in  these  two  communities,  who  you  were 
satisfied  did  not  particix>ate  in  the  riot? — A.  Yes;  and  they  were  immediately 
released. 

Q.  How  long  were  they  held  generally  before  a  hearing  was  granted?— A.  I 
adopted  every  means  possible  to  facilitate  their  hearing.  A  large  number  of  per- 
sons were  arrested  ana  I  conducted  the  hearings  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  and  where 
there  was  the  slighest  evidence  of  a  man's  innocence,  he  was  released.  I  released 
a  great  many  of  them  that  I  afterwards  had  to  re-arrest — ^a  number  of  those  that 
were  released  on  simi)ly  a  casual  examination. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  about  the  number  arrested? — ^A.  I  could  not  without 
the  records,  and  1  have  not  them  here.  I  want  to  say  now  that  I  had  no  notice  I 
would  be  requested  to  give  anv  testimony  here,  and  if  I  had  and  your  commission 
had  indicated  the  character  of  information  you  wanted  I  would  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  have  furnished  it  either  in  regard  to  these  records  or  anything  else. 

Q.  Would  it  probably  amount  to  more  than  400  or  600?— A.  I  could  not  state; 
I  would  not  want  to  be  bound  by  numbers. 

Q.  Just  approximate  it;  it  is  not  material. — ^A.  Tes;  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  about  the  number  that  is  retained  at  this  time? — A.  Would 
you  call,  for  the  purposes  of  this  answer,  men  out  on  bond,  under  retention? 

Q.  Anyone  unaer  bond  I  would  still  consider  under  retention. — ^A.  I  would  say 
there  were  still  250  or  260  men.    There  are  196  at  Wardner  now. 

Q.  How  many  out  on  bond?— A.  I  can  not  give  you  that  positively;  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  40  or  50. 

That  would  bring  it  up  to  180;  somewhere  along  there?— A.  Yes. 
Who  adopted  the  x>ermit  svstem?— A.  I  certainly  adopted  it. 
Was  that  in  pursuance  of  the  proclamation  of  the  governor? — ^A.  Yes;  in 
pursuance  of  the  declaration  of  martial  law. 

Q.  The  point  in  this  connection  is  whether  or  not  the  permit  order  has  not 
exceeded  tne  grounds  taken  by  the  proclamation? — A.  No;  i  think  not. 

Q.  Whether  it  has  not  gone  beyond  the  grounds  taken  by  the  proclamation? — 
A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  In  connection  with  this  proclamation  the  |K)int  I  wish  to  raise  is  whether  or 
not  the  language  of  the  application  for  a  permit  does  not  exceed  and  go  beyond 
the  language  in  theproclamation? — ^A.  The  proclamation  and  the  permit  are  the 
works  of  myself.  Tney  are  both  made  as  one  arrangement,  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  inconsistency  in  either.  I  adopted  them  both  and  got  them  up  by  the 
suggestions  of  others,  and  there  is  no  apparent  or  actual  conflict  between  the  two. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  commission  was  informed  yesterdav  that  Mr.  Lind- 
ley  was  the  author  of  the  proclamation. — ^A.  Mr.  Lindley  is  not  the  author  of  the 
proclamation  at  all.  He  assisted  in  the  writing  of  it,  and  I  will  explain  that  if 
you  care  to  have  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.}  (Beading  from  proclamation:)  *' Certain  organiza- 
tions or  combinations  existing  in  Shoshone  County  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
criminal  In  purpose,  inciting  and,  as  organizations,  procuring  property  to  be 
destroyed  and  murders  to  be  committed,  etc."  In  ^rour  application  for  a  permit 
you  refer  directly  and  specifically  to  the  miners'  union  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes?— 
A.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Q.  Well,  the  point  raised  is  whether  or  not  in  the  application  you  do  not  exceed 
and  go  beyond  the  proclamation  itself? — ^A.  Not  at  all.  One  is  a  little  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  other. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  there  be  any  other  criminal  organizations  in  Shoshone 
County  they  are  exempted  from  the  application  of  this  system?— A.  Not  at  all. 
I  will  draw  up  a  permit  if  I  see  fit  and  require  them  to  sign  it. 

Q.  You  have  not  done  so  as  yet? — A.  No,  because  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  do 
it.  I  will  say  further  in  regard  to  these  permits  that  on  several  occasions  I  have 
had  to  satisfy  the  particular  fancy  of  some  good  man  whom  I  knew  not  to  have 
been  in  that  matter  at  all,  and  to  be  a  good,  law-abiding  citizen— I  have  changed 
that  in  order  to  satisfy  some  particular  fancy  of  his  own. 
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Q.  That  is  not  an  iron-clad  law,  then,  that  is  laid  down?— A.  No.  I  simply  want 
to  Keep  that  criminal  element  ont,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it;  and  if  you  gentle- 
men were  to  remain  here  long  perhaps  yon  wonld  xmderstand  it  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  us,  if  you  don't  know  it  now. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  permit  system  will  keep  the  criminal  element  out  and  at 
the  same  time  retain  the  noncnminals?— A.  Yes,  I  am  positive  of  it;  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it.  If  this  x>ermit  system  is  continued  we  will  g^t  rid  of  the  crimiiuil 
element  in  the  CkBur  d'Alenes. 

Q.  Why  do  you  believe  that?— A.  Simply  because  I  will  see  to  it  that  the  exam- 
inations are  conducted  carefully  and  that  no  man  with  criminal  intentions  and 
criminal  methods  is  allowed  to  get  a  permit.  The  first  requirement  when  a  per- 
son applies  for  a  permit  (the  mere  fact  that  a  man  signs  that  application  woidd 
show  that  he  toot  no  part  in  that  particular  crime)  is  that  he  did  not  participate 
in  the  riots  on  April  2^  and  that  he  believes  they  were  carried  on  by  a  crimmal 
or^mization  (which  I  think  the  unions  were  here  in  this  Gceur  d'Alene  country) , 
and  if  he  could  not  so  answer  those  questions  I  should  not  issue  him  a  x>ermit. 

Q.  If  he  has  taken  part  in  that  particular  crime  why  not  punish  Hirn  accordiuK 
to  law? — ^A.  He  may  nave  done  so  and  the  evidence  may  be  in  the  bosom  of  sucfi 
men  as  our  county  officials,  Toung  and  his  ilk.  In  many  cases  probably  we  can 
not  convict  a  man  and  punish  him  by  law  because  we  can  not  get  the  evidence 
or  because  someone  refuses  to  testify.  Another  reason  is  that  the  man  who  has 
the  evidence  may  be  intimidated  by  this  criminal  organization. 

Q.  SupxK)se  someone  has  taken  i)art  in  the  commission  of  crime  and  has  escaped 

Euni^bment  by  law;  whether  that  be  true  or  not,  if  the  courts  have  acquitted 
im,  then  you  as  auditor  of  State  are  in  a  position  to  say  whether  he  shall  find 
work  or  not?— A.  No;  not  as  auditor  of  State.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you  on  that. 
There  is  a  distinction.  Not  as  auditor  of  the  State,  but  as  a  representative  of  the 
governor. 

<J.  Do  you  object  to  the  expression  "  auditor  of  State"  being  used?— A.  I  cer- 
tainly do  in  this  connection. 

Q.  As  representative  of  the  governor  of  this  State,  are  you  in  a  position  to  say 
whether  he  shall  find  work  in  the  mines  of  this  State  or  not?— A.  I  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  men  finding  work  in  the  mines.  That  is  a  matter  particu- 
larly with  the  employers. 

Q.  Are  the  employers  free  to  hire  whom  they  please  under  the  permit  system?— 
A.  jS'o.    They  may  only  employ  men  that  are  provided  with  a  i>ermit. 

Q.  Permits  are  secured  through  ^our  consent  and  can  not  be  secured  without 
it? — ^A.  Yes;  either  express  or  imphed. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bbll.)  Numerous  x>ftrties  coming  before  us  state  that 
they  were  at  their  work  on  the  day  of  this  crime;  that  they  belonged  to  no  miners' 
union,  and  could  not  belong  to  it,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  required  to  ren- 
der a  verdict  against  this  organization  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  criminal  organi- 
zation before  they  can  get  work;  that  is,  in  other  words,  as  citizens  of  the  county 
they  don't  believe  that  the  orgfuuzation  as  an  organization  is  criminal,  and  they 
are  not  willing  to  be  put  on  record  as  voluntanly  saying  that  the  organization  is 
criminal,  and  therefore  they  claim  that  it  means  that  they  must  remove  from  this 
district  and  abandon  their  property  if  they  have  any  here;  and  that  the  system 
seemed  to  them  to  be  xm- American? — A.  In  reply  to  that  question,  I  will  say  that 
these  men  are  under  no  more  restraint  in  getting  work  now  than  they  were  before 
the  permit  system  was  either  devised  or  enforced.  No  man  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes 
district  could  secure  work  in  or  about  the  mines  unless  he  was  a  member  of  the 
union. 

Q.  But  these  men  were  not  and  never  could  be.  For  instance,  we  had  before 
us  men  who  said  they  were  not  allowed  to  belong  to  the  union? — A.  So  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  a  good  many  of  them  claim  that  they  are  not  members  of  the  union. 
Of  course  they  nave  ];)ermission  to  change  their  employment;  but  the  moment 
they  do  that  they  are  rearrested,  because  that  class  of  men  we  have  always  con- 
sidered as  members  of  the  union. 

Now,  as  regards  the  injustice  of  the  thing,  I  feel  this  way  about  it.  It  is  unusual , 
that  I  know,  but  the  conditions  here  are  very  unususd.  Men,  great  bodies  of 
them  in  their  communities,  armed  and  masked,  themselves  reject  the  civil  law  and 
civil  institutions,  and  commit  crime,  arson,  the  destruction  of  property,  murder, 
and  return  and  the  next  day  go  to  work;  and  I  failed  to  find  one  mstance  where 
any  of  these  men  were  discharged  or  called  to  account  by  either  the  local  author- 
ities or  their  employers.  These  are  the  conditions  which  have  made  the  x>ermit 
system  absolutely  necessary.  Now,  if  there  is  any  condition,  if  there  is  anv  sys- 
tem that  will  work  as  well  as  this  permit  system,  or  better,  I  would  be  only  too 
willing  to  adopt  it.    I  think  that  is  the  mudest  form  that  could  be  adopted  in 
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order  to  prevent  the  reoccnrrence  of  these  crimes.  These  things  have  occurred 
here  because  the  law,  as  a  rule,  has  had  no  effect,  and  they  have  inflicted  these 
outrages  and  committed  murders  and  other  crimes  similar  to  the  one  we  are  now 
dealing  with  here  all  over  this  district  with  impunity. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  necessarv  to  make  men,  not  members  of  the  union, 
render  a  verdict  against  the  union? — ^A.  There  is  a  system  of  permits,  or  applica- 
tions rather;  one  is  for  members  of  the  union  of  the  CoBur  d'Aienes,  and  ahotner  is 
for  men  who  have  not  been  members  of  the  union.  The  application  for  nonmem- 
bers  simply  requires  them  to  say  that  they  did  not  assist  in  blowing  up  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sullivan  mill,  and  that  they  did  not  assist  in  the  killing  of  Cheyne  or 
Smvthe,  and  that  they  will  obey  the  laws  of  the  State.  That  is  the  application 
which  men  sign  who  are  not  members  of  the  miners'  unions  of  the  CcBur  a'Alenes. 
If  any  man  under  the  conditions  which  this  State  is  wrestling  with  here  refuses 
to  sign  that,  I  think  the  evidence  is  pretty  strong  against  him,  and  that  he  is  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  we  are  makmg  to  estaBlish  and  promote  a  system  of 
law  and  order. 

O.  We  have  had  submitted  here  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
umon.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  make  it  a  condition  precedent  that  every 
applicant  for  membership  be  a  x>erson  of  good  moral  character  and  orderly. 
Numerous  individual  members  of  the  union  have  been  before  us  and  have  stated 
that  within  their  lod^e  tiiev  were  taught  this  and  this  only;  that  while  they  may 
have  criminals  in  their  midst,  who  may  do  these  things  in  the  name  of  the  union, 
the  union  itself  teaches  a  different  doctrine  within  its  halls;  and  they  gave  that 
as  a  reason  why  they  are  not  willing  to  render  a  verdict  against  the  union 
itself  as  a  union,  because  they  say  the  union  teaches  just  the  opposite  of  what  was 
done. — ^A.  I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  familiarize  yourselves  with  the  testimony 
that  was  taken  on  the  Corcoran  murder  trial.  I  don't  ask  you  to  accept  the  testi- 
mony of  the  State's  witnesses,  but  I  should  like  to  have  you  familiarize  yourselves 
with  all  the  testimony,  the  testimonv  of  the  other  side,  showing  that  they,  as 
unions,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  committing  these  crimes,  for  which  indi- 
viduals are  now  being  prosecuted.  I  should  like  to  have  you  read  that  testimony; 
it  speaks  very  much  louder  thim  their  simple  statements  here.  What  is  said  m 
their  particular  constitution,  I  don't  know.  They  may  teach  eve^thing  that  is 
good,  out  it  is  their  actions  that  the  State  is  more  deeply  interested  in  just  now. 

9.  (By  Mr,  Ratchpord.)  We  have  resolutions  adopted  by  some  of  the  local 
umons  which  show  just  the  reverse.  Resolutions  have  been  published  in  their 
trades  organ,  I  believe,  and  in  other  pai)ers,  in  which  the  local  union  offers  its 
assistance  in  apprehending  those  who  have  committed  crime? — ^A.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that.    That  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  it. 

Q.  Resolutions  against  it  in  language  as  strong  as  it  x>os8ibly  can  be  made.  We 
have  that  testimony.  Have  you  kaown  of  it? — ^A.  I  never  heard  of  it  before.  If 
there  has  been  anything  of  the  sort  done  in  a  bona  fide  way,  I  should  have  known 
of  it.    I  should  have  known  something  about  it  by  reason  of  their  actions. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  That  does  not  apply  to  this  immediate  difiiculty, 
but  to  some  former  troubles. — A»  I  didn't  think  so.  I  want  to  say,  further,  that 
my  sympatiues  are  entirely  with  the  unions.  I  have  advocated  them  ever  since  I 
knew  what  a  union  meant.  I  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  things  that  a 
laboring  man  must  do,  to  go  into  a  union  to  protect  his  interests;  I  think  he 
should  do  that  religiously;  I  have  held  it,  and  1  believe  it  is  right  tliat  he  should 
do  it.  I  have  held  to  that  opinion  sincerely.  I  have  been  advocating  it  in  the 
last  campai^,  and  the  one  before  that,  and  I  propose  to  continue  the  same 
advocacy.    But  I  want  people  to  try  and  distinguisn  between  crime  and  unionism. 

Q.  Are  many  miners  t^ang  advantage  of  the  x>ennit  system? — ^A.  Yes;  a  great 
many. 

Q.  Many  of  the  union  men?— A.  I  would  not  say  many;  there  are  some.  Now, 
of  course,  this  matter  is  largely  delegated  to  others,  but  I  have  been  very  careful 
to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  men  in  whom  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  world,  and 
who  are  free  from  every  prejudice;  and  I  have  spoken  to  them  frequently  about 
it  and  told  them  the  objects  sought  by  it;  that  it  was  to  establish  a  better  order 
of  things  about  here  and  nothing  more.  We  are  just  as  anxious  to  get  order 
restored  and  business  started  here  again  as  the  miners  are  or  could  possibly  be. 
We  want  to  see  the  criminids  prosecuted,  but  we  don't  want  to  be  oppressive.  I 
don't  want  to  see  any  innocent  man  suffer,  and  any  broad-minded  man  must  see 
the  difficulty  we  have  been  laboring  under,  bearing  m  mind  always  that  this  crime 
was  committed  more  or  less  directiy  by  from  1,000  to  1,200  men.  These  things 
must  be  all  borne  in  mind. 

Q.  Now,  another  serious  charge  that  has  been  brought  before  us  is  the  abuses 
of  the  military  power.    It  has  been  stated  by  the  man  who  presided  over  the  meet- 
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ing  of  the  miners'  nnion  at  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  at  Borke,  that  Lieutenant 
Lyons  stationed  soldiers  at  the  door,  came  up  and  gave  the  pnmp  men  10  minntes 
within  which  to  consent  to  go  back  to  work,  or  they  womd  be  put  back  at  tiie 
point  of  the  bayonet? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  came  and  stated  that  they  were  forced  to  go  to  work  by  the  United 
States  soldiers  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  practically.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that  occurrence? — ^A.  No  report  was  ever  made  to  me  about  it.  I  heard  tiie 
same  thing,  but  never  in  an  official  way  at  all.  I  heard  it,  however,  with  some 
slight  modification.  The  members  of  the  miners'  union  had  passed  resolutions 
ordering  these  men  out,  forcing  them  to  leave  their  pumps  under  some  form  of 
punishment  known  to  the  oraer,  but  unknown  to  me.  And  when  Lieutenant 
Lyons  heard  this  he  immediately  requested  that  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
union  be  called,  and  he  and  the  manager  addressed  them.  He  told  them  that  it  was 
a  violation  of  the  State  law  to  threaten  these  men  unless  thev  left  their  pumps,  and 
assured  the  union  men  who  had  passed  these  resolutions  that  if  the  resolutions 
were  not  rescinded  and  these  threats  withdrawn  they  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  the  law,  and  would  ];)erhaps  meet  with  some  difficulty.  Tnat  is  the  way  I 
heard  it.  You,  of  course,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  these  men,  and 
very  likely  they  would  tell  you  more  than  they  would  me.  But  that  is  the  story 
as  told  to  me  in  a  conversational  way,  as  I  have  related  it. 

Q.  It  was  stated  to  us  that  after  he  had  gathered  the  meeting  he  went  in  front 
of  them  and  stated  that  his  orders  were  to  protect  that  mine  against  fire,  against 
water,  or  any  other  destruction,  and  that,  **by  G — d  he  was  going  to  do  it  if  he 
had  to  do  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  that  he  would  give  them  just  10 
minutes  to  return  to  the  pumps." — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  likely  that  you  would  receive  an  official  report 
of  that  from  the  officer  who  is  charged  with  this  violation  of  justice  in  case  such 
violation  was  committed? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  from  any  other  officer? — ^A.  It  is  not  likely, 

Q.  It  is  not  likely  that  men  would  report  against  themselves,  is  it? — ^A.  No;  I 
want  to  say  that  so  far  as  Lieutenant  Lyons  is  concerned,  he  is  very  capable,  and 
a  man  of  great  discretion,  and  if  an  order  for  these  men  to  return  at  the  'point  of 
the  bayonet  was  ever  issued  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  you  would  receive  a  report  from  the  other  side? — ^A.  If 
they  had  told  me  that  Lieutenant  Lyons,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  ordered 
them  to  go  back  to  work,  I  should  have  examined  into  it. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  strained  relations  between  you  and  them  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  they  would  make  a  report  to  you  even  if  it  were  true? — A.  I  don't  know  about 
relations  bein^  strained.    They  have  talked  very  freely  to  me. 

Q.  Union  miners? — ^A.  There  has  never  been  an  unkind  word  about  my  conduct 
here  that  I  have  heard,  and  I  have  been  in  the  country  since  the  1st  of  May.  I 
have  been  up  the  canyon  by  night  and  by  day  and  without  a  guard  and  I  nave 
never  once  been  insulted. 

Q.  We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  relations  were  strained.— A.  I  don't  know 
it  from  anything  I  have  seen.  As  I  have  said,  there  has  not  been  an  unkind  word 
either  in  my  hearing  or  about  me  by  any  of  them.  I  have  mingled  with  them  in 
the  prison  and  in  their  homes  and  anywhere  else  I  saw  fit  without  the  slightest 
fear  and  without  an  insult  of  any  nature  from  any  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Another  charge  or  bitter  complaint  came  from 
Justice  of  the  Peace  Stephenson,  of  Gem,  who  states  that  a  man  up  there  assaulted 
a  woman  and  he  was  arrested  and  held  for  trial,  and  was  taken  from  him  by  a 
deputy,  who  ordered  him  not  to  try  him.  As  he  had  arrested  him  first,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  any  conflict  of  authority  the  deputy  returned  the  man,  but  another 
deputy  immediately  stepped  in  and  informed  the  justice  that  if  he  cinched  that 
man  he  would  have  to  pay  the  penalty.  He  said  that  the  man  pleaded  guilty,  but 
that  he  dare  not  pass  sentence  upon  him,  so  he  adjourned  his  court  and  let  him 
go.  Have  you  had  any  report  of  a  condition  of  that  kind? — A.  I  have  had  a 
report  of  what  must  have  been  the  same  incident,  but  it  is  so  entirely  different 
that  I  can  scarcely  recognize  the  case.  There  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
county,  at  Burke  or  G^em,  I  have  forgotten  which,  by  the  name  of  Stephenson, 
who  was  arrested  under  these  conditions  and  circumstances:  It  appears  that 
one  of  the  nonunion  men  had  secured  a  permit  and  went  up  in  that  part  of  the 
county  seeking  work,  but  the  mines  were  not  ready  then  to  engage  any  more 
help,  and  while  he  was  lounging  about  the  streets  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
go  to  work  some  lady  in  the  community  made  complaint  against  him  as  a 
vagrant— not  for  an  assault,  but  as  a  vagrant — and  he  was  airested,  and  I  believe 
he  was  imprisoned  somewhere  for  a  very  short  time,  and  then  brought  into  the 
justice  court,  and  as  he  took  his  seat  one  of  the  attendants  at  the  justice  court 
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assanlted  him.  It  seems  he  didn't  remove  his  hat  when  he  entered  the  conrt  as 
quickly  as  the  justice  thought  he  should  have  done*  and  it  was  knocked  from  his 
head.  One  of  tiie  deputies  observed  the  assault  and  warned  them  that  a  nonunion 
man  was  entitled  to  just  as  much  consideration  as  a  union  man,  and  if  he  didn't 
get  it  the  State  would  interfere.  I  believe  the  man  was  sentenced,  although  the 
lady  was  not  there.  Growing  out  of  that,  the  justice  was  arrested  and  brought 
to  Wardner,  and  after  an  examination  he  was  released.  Now  that  was  some 
time  ago.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  date,  but  it  strikes  me  that  it  must  have  been 
a  montn  ago.    It  may  be  another  case  and  another  justice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Did  the  examination  he  got  at  Wardner  go  to  show 
that  toe  statement  of  the  case  you  have  now  made  is  true? — ^A.  Well,  I  believe 
fully  in  the  statement  just  as  I  have  made  it. 

Q.  Why  was  he  acquitted? — A.  I  did  not  think  he  could  be  successfully  prose- 
cuted in  the  courts. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  He  gives  this  version  of  it:  That  the  man  hung 
around  a  private  house  there  lor  an  hour  or  more,  and  the  lady  of  the  house 
asked  him  what  he  wanted  there  and  to  go  away,  and  he  refused  to  go  away,  and 
she  came  down  and  got  out  a  warrant  for  him.  They^  brought  him  into  court; 
asked  him  his  name.  First  the v  told  him  to  take  off  his  cap,  and  he  did  not  do  it, 
and  didn't  look  at  anyone.  They  asked  him  his  name  and  he  made  no  reply; 
asked  him  if  he  could  talk  English  and  he  didn't  say  a  word,  and  the  constable 
was  ordered  to  take  off  his  cap  and  that  he  did  it  in  a  orderly,  quiet  way.  Then 
they  sent  him,  if  I  remember  rightly,  to  the  calaboose,  or  whatever  they  had, 
until  morning.  They  brought  him  back  the  next  morning  and  asked  him  these 
Questions  again,  and  he  never  gave  any  kind  of  a  reply  whatever.  He  was  then 
nned  $20  for  contempt  of  court  and  sent  to  jail.  The  justice  told  us  he  (the  jus- 
tice) was  about  65  years  old,  and  that  for  some  reason  unknown  to  him  he  was 
taken  and  put  in  the  bull  pen  and  kept  there  19  days.  That  was  his  statement,  as 
I  remember  it. — ^A.  It  must  have  oeen  the  same  case  I  have  in  mind,  but  the 
version  you  have  had  is,  I  think,  a  perverted  one. 

Q.  This  was  the  statement  of  the  justice  himself? — ^A.  I  will  say  this,  that  in 
all  cases  where  I  have  thought  injustice  was  being  done,  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
done  the  remedy  was  applied. 

Q.  Now,  he  claims  also  that  no  charge  was  made  against  him  ? — A.  I  presume 
when  he  was  arrested  the  deputy  informed  him  that  what  he  was  doing  consti- 
tuted a  violation  of  the  law;  that  he  disregarded  the  law  by  imprisoning  a  man 
on  such  a  frivolous  charge  as  I  am  informed  was  made  against  the  unfortunate 
nonunion  man  who  happened  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  country  at  that  time.  He 
was  probably  inf  ormea  that  such  acts  would  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  State. 
That  would  have  been  the  charge  the  deputy  very  likely  would  have  made.  I 
have  been  very  careful  in  the  selection  and  appointment  of  deputies  to  get  good 
men,  and  men  who  are  not  afraid  to  enforce  the  orders  and  declarations  which 
are  necessary  under  a  system  of  martial  law. 

Q.  Now,  many  have  been  before  us  and  have  sworn  that  they  were  at  work  on 
the  day  of  the  riot  and  know  nothing  about  it,  and  that  they  were  taken  down  to 
Wardner  and  kept  without  food  or  water  for  from  25  to  36  hours. — ^A.  Well,  all 
1  have  to  say  in  reference  to  that  is  that  unless  they  were  sick  and  unable  to  eat 
they  are  infamous  liars.  There  is  no  other  term  to  characterize  such  men;  they 
are  infamous  liars.  On  the  contrary,  the  provisions  of  food  and  shelter  have 
been  very  much  better  than  they  could  have  secured  in  any  other  prison  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  or,  for  that  matter,  I  believe,  in  the  whole  Northwest. 

Q.  Some  of  them  stated  they  were  kept  in  a  box  car  36  hours;  that  they  begged 
for  water  and  the  negro  soldiers  laughed  at  them,  abused  them,  would  not  take 
their  requests  to  the  officer,  and  that  there  was  great  suffering. — ^A.  That  is  all 
arrant  nonsense;  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  The  suffering  testified  to  was  right  in  the  beginning,  when  the  box  cars  were 
used  for  prisoners? — ^A.  That  must  have  been  the  early  part  of  May.  The  question 
confronted  me  right  there  whether  it  would  be  best  to  crowd  these  men  in  a  very 
large  bam,  a  2-story  bam  that  had  been  cleaned  and  properly  arranged  for  the 
reception  of  prisoners,  or  whether  it  would  be  better  to  keep  them  in  the  cars 
until  we  built  a  stockade,  what  is  now  known  as  the  bull  pen,  which  I  hope  you 
gentlemen  will  see  to-morrow.  And  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  keep  them 
m  the  box  cars  until  everything  could  be  arranged,  although  if  they  preferred 
they  could  go  in  the  bam.  Of  their  own  choice  a  number  of  them  remained 
in  these  box  cars,  but  just  as  soon  as  accommodations  could  be  made  for  them 
elsewhere  it  was  done.  I  never  even  heard  of  any  complaint  as  to  the  lack  of 
food  or  water  until  this  present  moment.  If  there  was  anything  of  the  sort  I 
know  it  must  have  been  m  the  beginning;  that  is,  when  the  crowd  came  in.    I 
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went  arotind  amon^  them,  viflited  them  in  prison  and  at  the  box  cars  when  it  was 
at  all  pofisible,  and  inquired  if  thev  were  getting  what  thev  wanted  to  eat,  and  as 
for  dnnk,  they  conld  have  had  all  the  water  they  wanted.  I  don't  think  it  was 
water  they  wanted. 

Q.  We  have  had  nnmerons  men  before  ns — they  seemed  fair,  and  wonld  nat- 
urally make  a  good  impreesion  anywhere — who  have  said  that  in  the  beginning 
they  were  taken  down,  say,  one  afternoon,  and  had  no  food  or  water  until  the 
next  afternoon. — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  these  men  you  spei^  of.  Were 
they  arrested  in  the  crowd? 

j.  They  were  in  the  general  jgathering  in.— A.  Veil,  it  is  absolutely  false. 
|.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Were  they  fed  in  the  box  cars?— A.  No. 
\.  Were  they  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  box  cars  at  all? — ^A.  Yes. 

J.  Ana  out  of  the  other  places  in  which  they  were  imprisoned? — A.  Tes;  they 
were  allowed  to  get  out  ana  take  more  or  less  exercise;  and  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  I  thought  it  was  more  agreeable  for  them  to  be  in  the  box  cars  than  in 
the  bam. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Well,  numerous  ones  have  testified  that  in  the 
beginning  they  were  confined  in  these  close  places. — A.  The  doors  were  all  opened 
between. 

Q.  They  claim  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  go  out  to  answer  a  call  of 
nature. — ^A.  That  is  false. 

Q.  And  that  they  were  compelled  to  perform  these  offices  right  in  where  they 
slept. — A.  That  is  false,  absolutely  false.  These  men — you  can  tell  by  their  bear- 
ing that  they  are  not  modest,  and  that  they  would  not  have  tolerated  anything  of 
the  sort  without  making  a  complaint.  They  are  men  who  were  not  afraid  to 
speak  freely.  They  are  not  a  class  of  men  who  are  accustomed  to  holiUng  their 
tongues.  There  was  no  intimidation;  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  these 
complaints. 

Q.  These  same  men  didn't  hesitate  to  compliment  the  subsequent  conduct,  and 
man}r  of  them  didn't  claim  that  anything  occurred  with  them  personally,  but 
that  it  was  with  others.  They  claimed  that  the  negro  soldiers  in  the  beginning 
were  very  tyrannical. — A.  I  never  heard  about  that.  I  saw  some  newspaper  talS 
about  it,  but  I  could  not  see  anything  that  would  justify  that  complaint.  If 
there  was  anything  of  the  kind  I  never  observed  it.  They  were  instructed  in  the 
enforcement  of  their  orders,  and  cruelty  was  not  practiced — not  under  my  obser- 
vation. I  didn't  see  anything  approaching  it  on  tne  part  of  the  military  authori- 
ties, and  I  think  these  gentlemen  who  were  before  you  must  have  misrepresented 
the  situation  entirely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Were  any  of  the  men  bayoneted  by  the  troops  at 
any  time  to  your  knowledge? — ^A.  No;  nor  to  the  knowledge  of  anyone  else. 

Q.  You  are  sure  you  would  have  learned  of  it?— A.  I  don't  hesitate  to  swear 
that  nothing  of  the  sort  ever  occurred. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  One  man  swore  to  it  that  they  kept  him  and 
another  man  in  the  guardhouse  for  5  days,  forbidding  them  to  speak  to  one 
another  at  all;  that  they  put  one  in  one  comer  and  another  in  another;  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  his  associate  and  he  called  him  by  name  and  started  to 
say  something  to  him,  and  a  negro  ran  in  with  a  bayonet,  and  while  he  didn't  strike 
him  he  warned  him  that  if  there  was  a  word  passed  between  them  it  would  be  very 
hard  with  them,  and  that  they  were  kept  there  for  5  days,  and  while  the  order  was 
never  withdrawn  they  gradually  got  to  talking,  and  by  and  by  there  was  nothing 
said  about  it? — ^A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  How  these  men  got  their 
relative  stories  or  their  information  I  don't  claim  to  know.  That  is  something  I 
never  heard. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  that  among  a  great  many  men  like  that  many  things  of  that 
kind  might  have  happened  that  you  would  not  nave  heard  about? — ^A.  It  may  be  so 
if  there  was  any  desire  to  keep  it  from  me,  but  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  troops  to  keep  anything  secret  from  me.  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  reason 
why  they  should. 

Q.  The  story  came  before  us  to-dav  that  a  man  working  in  the  kitchen  was 
ordered  out  to  work  on  the  house,  and  he  replied  to  the  negro  who  ordered  him  out 
that  his  orders  were  to  work  in  the  kitchen  and  the  negro  ran  him  with  the 
bayonet;  that  while  it  didn't  cut  his  flesh,  it  went  through  his  clothes  and  cut  his 
suspenders.  Did  you  ever  learn  of  that  incident? — ^A.  I  hardly  credit  these  things, 
I  never  heard  of  it  at  all.  When  I  have  heard  of  any  complaints,  I  have  looked 
into  them  to  see  just  what  occurred,  and,  as  I  stated  before,  I  don't  think  that  any- 
thing of  the  sort  could  have  hap];)ened  without  my  hearing  of  it.  The  complaint 
would  have  been  made  to  me  directly,  and  I  should  have  rex>orted  it  at  once  to  the 
military  authorities  and  the  subordinate  would  have  been  properly  punished. 
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Q.  Are  yon  very  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  colored  man  ?— A.  Yee ; 
I  ought  to  be ;  I  am  a  native  of  South  Carolina.    I  know  him  very  well,  indeed. 

Q.  Is  it  not  his  nature,  if  you  give  him  a  little  authority,  to  be  inclined  to  abuse 
it?— A.  I  have  observed  that  in  cases ;  yee. 

O.  Some  of  these  persons  before  us,  complaining  of  the  conditions,  gave  appar- 
ently sincere  evidence.  They  have  detailed  some  great  indi^ties,  and  tney 
api>eai'ed  like  good  men. — A.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  vindication  of  the 
United  States  l^oops,  that  the  arrests  were  numerous  and  that  the  men  arrested 
were  not  used  to  restraint.  Anything  approaching  discipline  impresses  them  as 
an  indignity,  and  they  were  more  ax>t  to  make  complaint  at  first  than  later,  when 
they  became  somewhat  reconciled  to  the  restraint  which  an  imprisoned  condition 
imx>ose8.  That  is  the  only  way  I  can  explain  the  frequent  chcurges  made  against 
these  troops. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  that  the  soldiers  at  that  time,  from  the  character  of  the 
men  they  thought  they  were  dealing  with,  thought  they  would  have  to  be  very 
harsh? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  thmk,  so  far  as  my  observation  went,  there  was 
anv  conduct  which  could  be  characterized  as  unduly  harsh. 

Q.  You  say  if  these  abuses  occurred  it  was  without  the  knowledge  of  the  main 
officers?— A.  They  were  without  the  knowledge  of  l^ose  in  my  immediate  confi- 
dence or  the  officers,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford).  Have  you  an  attorney-general  in  this  State?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  attorney-general  to  look  after  matters  of  this 
kind?— A.  Yes,  and  he  is  performing  his  duties  very  faithfully. 

Q.  When  a  disturbance  arises  in  any  part  of  the  State  is  it  not  one  of  the 
requirements  of  his  office  that  he  take  uie  matter  in  charge  under  the  State 
troops? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  The  adjutant-general,  I  should  sav?— A.  No,  not  necessarily.  That  is  a 
matter  for  the  eovemor  to  delegate  to  whom  he  pleases. 

S.  Has  the  aajutant-general  not  the  control  oi  the  State  troops  under  the  laws 
constitution  of  your  State?  Is  he  not  the  natural  commander  under  the  laws 
and  constitution? — A.  He  would  be,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  when  this  xmfor- 
tunate  affair  occurred  we  had  no  trooi)8;  the  State  of  Idaho  was  without  troops; 
the  State  troops  were  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  we  had  sent  them  all  there.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  outbreak  occurred  because  it  was  thought  it  was  a 
most  opportune  time. 

You  had  no  troojw  in  the  State?— A.  None  whatever;  not  even  a  company. 

The  governor  of  your  State  applied  for  the  Federal  troops,  did  he? — ^A.  Yes. 

In  that  event  was  it  not  naturally  the  duty  of  the  adjutant-general  to  take 
charge  of  the  situation? — ^A.  Not  at  all. 

S.  He  is  supposed  to  command  the  State  troops,  is  he  not?— A.  But  not  the  Fed- 
troops. 

Q.  Did  the  officers  of  this  county  apply  to  the  governor  for  protection?— A.  On 
the  contrary  they  would  not  even  reply  to  our  telegrams  for  a  fair  statement  of 
the  conditions  up  here,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  the  wires  were  cut. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  not  your  impression  that  this  destruction  of  prop- 
erty was  not  expected? — A.  The  night  the  troops  came  in  I  was  prepared  for 
another  attack  by  the  dynamiters  from  Canyon  Oeek.  The  troops  must  have 
come  in  on  the  second.  There  was  a  rumor  that  we  had  caused  the  arrest  of  one 
man— that  was  the  first  arrest  made— who  had  been  seen  in  the  mob  masked, 
and  the  rumor  spread  abroad  at  once  that  the  men  who  had  blown  up  the  mill 
and  killed  these  two  nonunion  men  were  coming  down  from  the  canyon  to 
capture  and  retake  this  prisoner.  At  first  I  tried  to  convince  the  people  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it.  I  was  then  at  Wardner.  But  they  seemed  to  be  more 
familiar  with  the  desperate  character  of  these  men  than  I  was,  and  told  me  it 
was  very  unwise  to  remain  there,  and  that  they  would  not  do  it.  So,  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  I  informed  the  commander.  Captain  Boehelor,  that  such  an 
attempt  might  be  made.  He  had  75  soldiers.  I  also  sent  word  up  the  canyon 
for  all  the  able-bodied  men  to  secure  arms  and  be  ready  to  come  when  they 
were  called,  and  if  the  matter  developed  into  a  first-class  warfare  we  would  be 
prepared  for  them.  That  apprehension  prevailed  for  two  or  three  hours.  I 
tried  to  communicate  over  the  wires,  first  by  telephone  and  then  by  telegraph, 
with  Wallace,  but  the  wires  had  been  cut  or  broken.  It  afterwards  developea 
that  a  tree  had  fallen  and  broken  the  wires,  and  we  could  not  have  any  commu- 
nication with  Wallace.  That  gave  the  apprehension  weight.  We  then  felt 
pretty  sure  that  it  was  the  general  plan  of  their  campaign  to  cut  these  wires  and 
come  down  on  us  as  they  had  done  oef ore.  We  sat  up  until  1  or  2  o^clock  in  the 
morning,  and  kept  some  armed  men  there  in  case  they  came  down,  but  they  did 
not  come.     The  next  day  I  had  a  little  uneasinefis.     I  saw  20  men  scaling 
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that  secret  fora  very  short  x>eriod,  not  more  than  a  day  or  so.  Of  course,  yon 
understand  the  duties  which  I  have  had  to  x)erf  orm  have  kept  me  on  the  jump 
all  the  time.  My  duties  have  been  various  and  onerous,  and  of  course  some 
particular  thing  might  have  existed  and  I  would  not  know  anything  about  it; 
out  I  was  going  in  and  out  of  the  prison  all  of  the  time,  and  I  think  such  a  thing  as 
YOU  have  mentioned  would  have  come  to  my  attention;  and  while  I  say  I  don't 
believe  that  there  is  such  a  case,  or  anything  approaching  it,  it  may  be  that 
while  I  know  of  no  such  case  it  might  exist.  The  attorneys  would  know  more 
about  it  than  I  do.  It  may  be  that  when  the  grand  jury  made  its  report,  men 
might  have  been  held  there,  as  is  frequently  done  in  civil  courts;  the  grand  jury 
may  have  failed  to  return  their  bills  and  they  were  held;  that  may  have  been  the 
case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Were  you  holding  these  prisoners  to  await  action  by  the 
grand  jury? — ^A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  prisoners  are  now  held  who  still  believe  that  no  charge 
has  been  preferred  against  them,  but  who  are  indicted? — A.  No.  They  under- 
stand the  situation  now,  since  the  grand  jury  reported  and  Federal  Jud^e  Beatty 
made  an  order  for  all  prisoners  indicted  m  the  Federal  courts.  Here  is  another 
thing  you  must  bear  in  mind,  that  something  like  800  or  400  indictments  issued 
from  tne  Federal  court  aeainst  these  men  here  m  this  district.  These  men  are  held 
as  Federal  prisoners,  and  as  I  have  been  representing  the  State  of  Idaho,  assisted 
by  the  Federal  troopls,  we  took  them  and  are  holding  them  for  the  Federal  court. 

Q.  Do  they  know  that?--A.  Yes;  they  know  that.  There  are  over  400  indict- 
ments of  the  Federal  court  against  these  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  indictments  have  been 
retumea  by  the  grand  jury  which  have  been  sealed  up  and  are  not  known  to  the 
prisoners  indicted  or  to  the  public  either?— A.  Yes;  that  is  always  the  case  in  civil 
courts — ^in  this  court,  and  in  the  Federal  court,  and  every  other  court  in  the  world, 
I  presume. 

Q.  About  18  of  these  indictments?— A.  Yes;  and  a  great  many  more  than  that; 
I  presume  there  are  two  or  three  hundred.  It  would  not  be  well  to  let  the  public 
know,  because  these  men  would  get  away. 

Q.  As  to  these  two  or  three  hundred  indictments,  are  any  of  the  men  now  in 
the  pen?— A.  They  are  under  indictment,  the  bulk  of  them,  I  presume;  just  how 
many  are  not,  I  Qon*t  know.  For  instance,  there  is  1  man  m  prison  there  for 
improper  use  of  the  American  flag.  He  draped  it  and  hung  it  at  half-mast.  That 
was  a  military  arrest.  He  is  now  kept  t^ere.  There  are  others  there  for  inciting  a 
violation  of  the  proclamation  and  orders  and  laws  existing  under  the  martial  law. 
There  are  many  conceded  desperate  characters  held  as  military  prisoners — men 
resolved  to  defy  and  oppose  martial  law.  Some  of  them  while  at  large  urge  mili- 
tary opposition,  and  their  freedom  is  dangerous  to  the  district. 

Q.  Are  the  great  bulk  of  them  indicted  by  either  the  Federal  or  the  circuit 
court? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  think  I  can  say  a  great  many  of  them  are.  I  know  of  none  except 
that  one  I  have  spoken  of  and  one  man  that  was  arrested  here  recently  for  inciting 
some  of  the  newcomers  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  State;  that  is  made  a  crime  under 
our  statutes,  and  those  are  held  as  military  prisoners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  at  any  time  called  upon  any  of  these  pris- 
oners and  intimated  to  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  they  might  have  their 
liberty  if  they  would  give  certain  testimony  against  certain  other  men? — A.  No; 
nothing  of  the  kind.    I  trust  no  such  intimation  has  been  made  or  will  be  made. 

<J.  Since  testimony  has  been  has  been  gfiven  along  certain  lines,  I  thought  it  but 
fair  to  gfive  you  an  opportunity  to  refute  it. — A.  And  I  ask  you  if  such  a  charge 
has  been  made? 

Mr.  Ratchford.  I  think  so. 

The  Witness.  Are  you  aware  of  it,  Mr.  Bell? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  don't  remember. 

The  Witness.  No;  I  don't  think  you  do. 

Mr.  Ratchford.  I  think  such  a  charge  was  made. 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  It  was  not  given  by  witnesses;  it  was  given  in  an 
informal  discussion.  Was  it  done  by  any  subordinate  officer ,  to  your  knowledge? — 
A.  No.  I  have  treated  these  men  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  greatest  consid- 
eration. I  have  put  no  improper  question  to  them,  and  I  would  not  even  permit 
any  of  them  to  incriminate  themselves.  Evexything  was  conducted  with  the 
greatest  deference  to  law  and  order.  These  men  have  come  to  me  and  broached 
the  subject  of  turning  State's  evidence,  and  I  have  warned  them  of  the  conse- 
quences if  they  did  it.  I  have  always  done  that  and  these  things  ou^ht  not  to  be 
intimated  against  me,  because  it  is  entirely  unfair.  I  want  to  be  fair  with 
everyone. 
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Q.  YoQ  stated  that  dnring  the  time  in  which  crime  has  been  committed  to  some 
extent,  in  no  instance,  so  far  as  yonr  knowledge  went,  were  any  of  the  perpe- 
trators of  those  crimes  discharged  or  pnnished  by  the  mining  companies. — ^A. 
I  never  knew  of  a  man  beinff  discharged. 

Q.  Have  yon  talked  with  the  mine  o¥mers  in  that  regard? — ^A.  I  can  not  aay 
that  I  have;  but  I  think  if  there  was  anjrthing  of  the  kind  ever  done  I  wonld 
have  known  of  it.  I  took  that  for  granted,  so  far  as  I  am  familiar  with  tJbe 
situation. 

(J.  We  have  testimony  from  both  sides,  and  it  is  very  full,  and  in  one  case  a 
mine  owner  testified  that  some  men  were  discharged  by  him  on  the  supposition 
that  they  had  committed  crime. — ^A.  Are  yon  referring  to  the  Bunker  Jmll  and 
Sullivan  discharging  union  men? 

9.  I  refer  to  what  took  place  probably  4  years  ago.— A.  I  was  referring  to 
this  i>articular  time.  I  don't  know  anvthing  about  that.  As  I  told  you,  my 
acquaintance  only  dates  from  my  arrival  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  The  1st  of  May. 

Q.  Then  ^ou  can  not  state  whether  or  not  these  violators  were  punished  by 
discharge  prior  to  that  time? — ^A.  No;  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case.  It  is  a  state- 
ment whicn  I  have  accepted  as  the  truth. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  number  of  men  who  took  part  in  the  destruction  of  that 
property  being  from  1,000  to  1,200?— A.  That  is  tne  accepted  number.  I  think 
there  are  some  who  could  testify  on  that  i)oint  with  greater  accuracy  than  I  could; 
some  in  this  room,  who  saw  the  crowd. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  large  portion  or  any  xK>rtlon  of  them  was  there  as  sight- 
seers?— ^A.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion:  At  first  I  was  of  the  opinion  tbat  a 
great  many  innocent  men  came  down,  but  as  the  evidence  has  dev^ojied  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  number  is  not  so  great  as  I  had  at  first  thought. 
I  believe  that  the  ringleaders  brought  down  a  great  many  men  under  the  uJae 
assumption  that  no  crime  was  contemplated,  for  the  purpose  of  concealinc^  their 
actions  in  the  crowd,  and  by  the  mixing  up  of  these  unfortunate  fellows  m  the 
crowd.  There  is  no  question  but  that  there  was  a  large  number  of  men  who 
were  innocent  and  who  were  ignorant  of  what  the  unions  had  resolved  to  do.  I 
believe  that  thoroughly.    There  is  no  Question  in  my  mind  about  that. 

Q.  But  you  are  satisfied  the  unions  nad  taken  action  along  these  lines? — ^A.  I 
don't  doubt  it. 

Q.  Can  you  prove  it  by  any  resolution  or  anything  they  have  done? — A.  Abso- 
lutely; yes. 

Q.  Could  you  supply  it  to  this  commission?— A.  I  would  be  pleased  to.  I  would 
refer  you  to  the  trial  of  Paul  Corcoran,  which  has  just  terminated  with  his  con- 
viction .    I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  the  evidence.    There  is  no  question  about  it. 

<^.  I  don't  know  that  if  is  the  evidence  in  that  case  that  we  want.  We  want 
positive  proof  from  you.  We  want  what  you  believe  to  be  true. — ^A.  Well,  I  am 
telling  you  that  I  betieve  it  was  a  criminal  organization.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 
The  evidence  in  the  Corcoran  case  proves  it.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  in 
my  mind.    That  evidence  proves  it  to  any  impartial  mind. 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  time  calculated  as  to  the  real  number  of  violator8?'-A. 
No;  I  can  only  form  an  opinion.  I  should  say  in  a  general  way  that  there  most 
have  been  at  least  between  300  and  400  who  ought  to  be  convicted  of  murder  in 
one  of  the  degrees,  or  for  arson,  and  x)erhaps  7CH0  for  conspiracy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You,  as  the  representative  of  the  governor,  I  take  it, 
ana  not  General  Merriam,  are  responsible  for  all  that  has  been  done  under  the 
changed  condition  of  affairs  in  this  county,  are  you  not?— A.  I  should  not  want 
to  make  that  statement. 

Q.  Why  I  asked  you  the  (]^uestion  is  this:  There  is  a  great  deal  of  abuse  heaped 
upon  General  Memam  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  what  has  been  done 
here.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  you,  as  the  representative  of  the  governor, 
are  responsible  for  what  has  been  done? — ^A.  I  think  I  understand  the  question. 
There  nas  been  no  order  that  I  have  made  that  General  Merriam  has  not  carried 
out.  I  know  of  no  public  act  of  his  wherein  he  has  failed  to  carry  out  any 
request  that  I  have  made  of  him.  I  know  of  no  single  instance  where  Genenu 
Merriam  has  done  anything  more  than  to  preserve  the  peace  and  protect  the 
authorities  in  the  execution  of  the  State  laws. 

Q.  In  short,  then.  General  Merriam  has  carried  out  the  policy  of  the  State  offi- 
cials?—A.  He  has  certainly  carried  out  every  request  that  I  have  made  of  him. 
I  will  say  that  I  know  of  no  instance  where  he  has  gone  beyond  it.  He  informed 
me  when  he  came  what  his  instructions  were  from  the  War  Department,  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  I  have  kept  within  the  lines  of  those  instructions,  and 
have  asked  him  to  do  nothing  that  was  not  strictly  in  accord  with  the  instruc- 
tions. 
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Q.  And  when  the  nulitary  r^^ime  shall  be  abolijahed  in  tfais  district,  it  will  be 
when  yon  and  the  governor  believe  that  the  connty  officials  can  take  care  of  law 
and  order  in  this  country?— A.  Well,  I  will  say  this,  that  I  think  the  governor 
will  be  largely  influenced  by  my  suggestions  and  mv  advice  in  this  matter,  and 
whenever  I  tmnk  the  circumstances  are  such  that  tne  law-abidiuK  citizens  and 
proi>erty  are  safe,  and  these  men  who  have  shown  a  spirit  of  restlessness  in  the 
situation  here  have  dex>arted  to  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  others  here  are 
free  from  concerted  action  or  attack,  I  will  urge  the  governor  to  raise  martial 
law,  as  I  urged  him  to  declare  it. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  proclamation,  you  say  it  was  very  laigely  your  work,  and 
partly  the  work  of  Judge  Lindlev  and  the  governor?— A.  No;  the  governor  was 
not  here  at  the  time.  I  discussed  it  informally  with  Judge  Lindley,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  acting  in  the  place  of  the  attorney-general,  who  could  not  leave  Boise, 


would  not  relieve  me  of  the  necessity  of  devotii^  half  a  day  to  it  when  my  time 
was  taken  up  both  night  and  day  in  the  consideration  of  the  comfort  of  these 
prisoners,  and  framing  the  application  for  the  permits,  etc.  Dr.  France  also  gave 
valuable  suggestions,  as  he  nad  been  here  through  the  riots  of  1892;  and  there 
were  others  also  that  I  spoke  to  about  it.  I  wanted  it  to  be  as  comprehensive  as 
I>ossible,  and  at  the  same  time  I  didnt  want  to  be  harsh.  I  was  aiming  all  the 
time  at  these  miners  who  had  committed  the  crimes  and  mine  owners  who  would 
likely  employ  them,  and  no  one  else,  and  I  think  the  work  has  been  very  success- 
fully accomplished  thus  far.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  permit  system.  It 
has  accomplished  what  I  believed  it  would. 

Q.  I  mean  the  proclamation  itself?— A.  They  were  both  gotten  up  at  the  same 
time;  contemporaneous  act. 

Q.  Did  General  Merriam  have  any  part  in  the  composition  of  it? — ^A.  No.  I 
will  explain  that.  (Reads  from  proclamation) :  "Examined  and  approved,  H. 
C.  Merriam,  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Army.  Dated  May  8, 1899."  That 
came  around  in  this  way:  When  General  Merriam  attached  his  name  to  that,  my 
understanding  was  simply  that  he  examined  and  approved  with  a  view  to  protect- 
ing the  State's  agents  wnile  enforcing  it  as  a  State  law  necessarily.  In  approving 
this  at  this  time  it  was  not  known  that  the  Federal  Government  would  recognize 
and  enforce  it.  There  was  nothing  against  any  law  known  to  the  United  States. 
That  is  all  there  was  to  i t .  It  met  with  his  approval  for  the  purjpose  of  protecting  the 
States  deputies  from  violence  while  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  law  of  the  State. 
There  was  nothing  more  significant  than  that  embodied  in  these  words,  '*  Exam- 
ined and  approved. "  He  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  It  was  for  that  purjpose 
alone  that  it  would  meet  with  his  approval,  so  far  as  the  enforcement  was  con- 
cerned. The  State  attempted  to  enforce  it,  but  the  powers  were  insufficient  here 
at  that  time,  and  the  Federal  troops  were  brought  tnere  toaid  the  State  in  enforc- 
ing the  law.    It  has  no  other  significance  whatever. 

Q.  Was  Judge  Lindley,  who  participated  in  the  composition  of  it,  also  the 
attorney  for  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company?— A.  He  was;  yes.  He  was 
one  of  the  mine  owners'  attorneys  who  came  up  here  lookinjg  after  the  interests 
of  the  company,  and  to  assist  the  State  in  prosecuting  the  criminals. 

Q.  Do  you  kaow  whether  it  was  true  or  not  that  many  miners  were  aiTested 
just  as  they  came  out  of  the  mines  with  their  rubber  suits  on  and  soaked  through 
to  the  skin,  and  were  thrown  into  the  buU  pen  in  that  condition  and  obliged  to 
sleep  in  wet  clothing? — A.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  it. 

Q.  Men  have  sworn  to  that  before  this  commission?— A.  Then  they  have  sworn 
to  a  falsehood.  There  is  nothing  in  it.  All  orders  were,  and  I  think  they  were 
carried  out  implicitly,  that  whenever  arrests  were  made,  men  were  to  be  given 
the  privilege  of  getting  their  blankets,  because  the  State  had  none  to  offer  tnem. 
That  was  the  order,  and  there  were  very  few  instances  where  the  men  didn't 
brin^  their  blankets,  and  in  cases  where  uiey  had  none  the  State  was  unable  to 
furnish  them,  as  the  State  had  none  at  the  time.  I  knew  at  the  time  these  men 
were  arrested  that  some  of  them  would  have  to  be  discharged.  I  did  not  believe 
it  was  right  for  the  State  to  furnish  new  blankets  or  new  suits  of  clothes  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  for  but  a  few  hours'  or  a  day's  imprisonment,  which  I  deemed 
absolutely  essential  under  the  condition  prevailing  then.  You  can  hear  almost 
anything  you  want  to,  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  Testimony  was  given  here  that  the  men  were  arrested  in  that  condition, 
just  as  they  were  taken  out  of  the  mills  and  mines,  and  were  taken  to  the  bull 
pen  in  that  condition?— A.  I  don't  know  anything  of  the  sort.  I  never  made  an 
arrest  myself,  but  I  knew  of  no  other  way  to  bring  these  men  to  a  proper  punish- 
ment excepting  by  arresting  this  vast  crowd;  of  course  I  knew  some  imiocent 
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men  would  be  arrested  nnder  those  circamstances.  These  are  the  ones  I  presnme 
who  have  told  yon  these  stories.  I  think  this  was  the  only  reasonable  way  to 
bring  these  men  to  justice;  I  did  not  know  of  any  other  way.  If  a  man  was 
brought  there  in  that  condition,  I  dldn^t  know  it,  and  I  hope  there  was  not. 

Q.  Did  the  State  arm  and  equip  a  full  company  of  nmitia.  from  men  in  the 
emi>loy  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sumvan  Company? — ^A.  I  only  know  of  two  com- 
I)anie8  that  were  equipped  by  the  State,  and  this  was  before  the  present  adminis- 
tration; and  the  union  men  stole  their  guns,  and  they  were  not  equipped  after 
that.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  company  that  was  ever  eauipTOd  up  here  bv  the 
State,  unless  it  was  when  these  soldiers  went  from  the  Bunker  Hill  mine.  I  have 
heard  this — I  don't  state  it  on  my  ovni  account — ^that  there  was  not  a  man  from 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  outside  of  men  from  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  employees, 
that  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Philippines. 

Q.  That  was  a  companv  of  the  State  militia,  already  in  existence? — ^A.  No ;  I 
unaerstand  not.  When  the  President  made  his  call  for  troops  for  Philippine 
service  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  men  joined  to  the  extent  of  a  company. 
That  is  what  I  heard. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  give  it  to  us  for  what  it  is  worth?— A.  I  think 
it  is  true.  I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  free  your  minds  of  the  impression,  if  such 
an  impression  has  been  created,  that  the  State  has  any  particular  sympathy  for 
one  company  or  another  in  this  thing.  So  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned,  my 
sympathies  are  not  with  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  an^  more  than 
with  any  other  company,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  have  lost  their  property. 
But  the  State  does  not  give  a  snap  of  the  finder  whether  the  Bunker  Hill  Com- 
pany lost  its  property  or  the  Tiger-Poorman;  that  is,  neither  one  way  or  the  other. 
It  is  the  criminals  we  are  looking  after.  It  has  been  my  business  to  keep  that  in 
view  all  the  time.  Which  company  ma^  have  lost  property  cuts  no  figure  what- 
ever with  us.  Our  dut^  and  mission  is  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  the 
apprehension  of  the  criminals.  It  is  the  criminals  we  are  after,  and  not  an 
adjustment  of  the  labor  troubles ;  and  while  we  would  like  an  adjustment  of 
them,  we  can  not  force  men  to  arbitrate  their  differences.  We  would  like  to  do  it 
if  we  could.    We  would  like  to  see  an  adjustment  of  the  differences. 

Q.  A  prominent  citizen  of  this  State  has  informed  me,  and  I  believe  another 
member  of  the  commission,  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  State  to  discharge  a 
batch  of  men  from  day  to  day  in  the  hopes  that  tney  would  leave  the  country, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  them  this  idea  of  leaving  the  country 
occasional  rearrests  were  made.  Do  you  say  whether  or  not  that  is  the  case? — ^A. 
It  is  absolutely  false.  I  don't  care  who  the  disting^iished  gentleman  is  who  made 
that  statement.  Subordinates  have  created  the  impression,  perhaps,  that  certain 
men  were  thus  advised,  but  whenever  I  have  been  able  to  discover  that,  I  have 
made  the  suggestion  that  if  they  would  leave  the  State  their  chance  of  approhen- 
sion  was  very  much  greater.  I  have  frequently  given  these  men  the  impression 
that  I  did  not  want  them  to  leave  the  State;  that  I  wanted  them  here  after 
they  left  the  prison,  and  if  they  were  at  all  fair  and  if  th^  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  it,  they  would  tell  you  the  very  same  thing.  I  have  told  them 
that  they  were  as  much  entitled  to  remain  here  as  any  one  else.  I  have  told 
them  that  in  private,  and  it  has  been  made  public  that  there  is  no  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  State  to  run  these  men  out.  If  they  are  good  citizens 
we  want  them  here.  And  I  would  rather  see  the  old  miners  resume  work  than  to 
see  newcomers  brought  in.  That  is  my  honest  conviction  of  the  matter.  But  if 
they  can  not  comply  with  the  regulations  and  orders  I  don^  want  to  see  them  in 
the  mines.  There  is  nothing  in  that;  it  is  false;  they  have  never  been  requested 
to  leave  the  State,  and  it  has  never  been  suggested  to  them.  I  recall  now  an 
instance  of  a  member  of  the  legislature,  who  was  one  of  the  unfortunates  to  be 
brought  down  in  the  drag  net;  he  was  lately  a  president  of  the  Burke  Union;  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Miller.  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  call  his  attention  to  repeated 
complaints  that  had  been  made  by  law-abiding  citizens  in  the  neighborhood,  that  he 
was  urging  people  there  to  resist  the  State  so  far  as  possible ;  that  the  Federal  troops 
would  be  withdrawn,  and  then  they — the  union  men — would  be  on  top;  that  the 
State  was  on  top  now,  but  that  the  union  would  be  on  top  in  a  little  while.  I  heard 
that  and  told  him  he  was  all  wrong,  and  that  I  expected  something  better  from  a 
member  of  the  legislature  than  that  sort  of  stuff,  and  his  best  plan,  if  he  had  any, 
was  to  advise  men  to  uphold  law  and  order.  He  said  he  did  not  do  those  things; 
that  the  complaints  were  false,  and  that  he  never  said  anything  of  ttie  sort.  He 
said  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  State  and  go  to  Oregon.  I  told  him 
that  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  him  leave  the  State,  and  that  I  thought  he  had 
better  stay  right  where  he  was,  and  in  time  he  would  see  the  wisdom  of  all  per- 
sons here  taking  out  a  x>ermit  and  going  to  work  again.  He  rebelled  a  little  at 
the  word  permit,  but  finally  said  he  would  sign  the  permit  If  I  would  permit  him 
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to  tear  off  the  heading,  which  he  thonght  was  very  obnoziotis  to  his  sense  of  free- 
dom. He  wrote  out  something  li^e  this  application  for  permission  to  work,  bnt 
which  I  didn't  feel  disposed  to  accept,  ana  I  thought  that  if  that  was  his  only 
objection  to  it  he  would  come  around  and  sign  it;  but  I  have  not  heard  from  him 
since. 

Q.  Several  witnesses  before  the  commission,  some  of  them  not  miners,  who 
have  been  arrested  and  placed  in  the  bull  pen,  have  stated  it  as  their  belief  that 
politics  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  what  has  hapi>ened  in  this  county  since 
the  blowing  up  of  that  mill.  They  say  this  county  gave  a  large  Populist  major- 
ity against  the  present  governor,  and  they  expressed  it  as  their  belief  that  the 
governor  intend,  by  the  removal  of  the  county  oflScers  and  by  running  these 
people  out  of  the  country,  to  exterminate  the  Populist  majority  in  this  county; 
ana  that  90  per  cent  of  the  men  who  have  been  in  the  bull  pen  are  Popu- 
lists?—A.  Wefi,  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  I  am  sorry  for  the  Populist  party 
if  they  have  such  a  large  representation  in  prison.  But  there  is  absolutely  no 
politics  in  this  thing.  Now,  in  order  to  free  the  governor  from  that,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  governor  knows  nothing  of  what  is  being  done  here,  unless  he  has 
had  the  power  of  reading  my  mind  in  advance  at  very  long  ran^e;  he  knows  noth- 
ing about  what  has  happened  here;  I  have  been  here  representing  him,  and  what 
I  have  done  he  has  approved.  He  knew  nothing  of  what  was  to  be  done  until 
after  it  happened.  We  have  never  discussed  x>olitic8  of  any  character  pertaining 
to  this  affair,  or  any  other  affair,  from  the  time  I  came  here  until  this  present 
moment,  with  the  exception  of  a  conversation  of  less  than  ten  minutes,  concerning 
something  of  a  national  chuacter,  but  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  at  all, 
absolutely  nothing.  And  to  give  tJiat  force  I  will  say  that  I  am  not  very  much 
of  a  politician;  I  don't  know  what  the  majority  received  either  by  the  governor 
or  by  myself  was ,  or  what  majority  our  opponents  received  in  this  county.  I  don t 
know  how  he  ran  and  I  don't  know  how  I  ran  in  this  county.  I  assume  that  we 
did  not  get  a  majority;  I  dont  know  what  the  vote  is;  I  am  not  positive  how  this 
county  went,  or  how  many  votes  were  cast.  I  know  they  elected  an  auditor,  who 
was  a  straight  Republican;  Dr.  France,  who  is  a  Republican,  I  believe — I  am 
not  quite  sure — was  elected  coroner.  I  don't  believe  he  knows  himself,  but 
I  think  that  he  is  a  Republican,  although  I  never  heard  him  say.  So  far  as 
the  strength  of  the  Populists  here  is  concerned,  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it.  I  never  came  up  into  this  country  to  make  a  campaign,  so  far  as  pohtics  are 
concerned.  Now,  m  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners,  until  after  they  were 
appointed  I  never  knew  the  i>olitics  of  but  one,  and  he  was  a  Democrat;  and  I 
happen  not  to  be  a  Democrat.  I  didnt  know  until  within  a  week  or  two  before 
my  departure  from  Boise  this  last  time,  perhaps  10  days  ago,  the  politics  of  the 
sheriff.  I  thought  all  along  that  man  was  a  Democrat,  but  it  turns  out  that  he 
was  a  Republican.  I  doubt  if  the  governor  knew  what  his  politics  was.  I  have 
since  learned  that  we  have  a  Democratic  commissioner,  1  Republican  commis- 
sioner, and  1  silver  Republican  commissioner,  and  a  straight  Republican  sheriff. 
I  want  to  say  further,  in  vindication  of  the  governor,  that  these  very  gentlemen 
were  his  staunch  supporters  3  years  ago,  and  all  voted  for  him,  but  the  reason 
they  didn't  this  time  was  simply  because  in  the  convention  the  Populist  party 
split  up  and  part  of  them  voted  against  the  governor.  I  wanted  all  the  silver 
parties  in  Idano  to  unite,  and  did  everything  I  could  to  bring  about  that  result. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  This  proclamation  possesses  no  more  force  in  respect  to 
the  situation  than  any  other  order  which  you,  as  a  State  official,  might  make? — 
A.  Absolutely  none. 

Q.  That  was  the  objection  I  raised  heretofore,  that  the  application  differed 
from  the  proclamation,  and  I  suppose  that  objection  would  fall  in  that  view  of 
the  matter? — A.  If  you  gentlemen  should  apply  for  a  position  in  the  mines,  1 
should  not  feel  it  inconsistent  with  the  orders  and  regulations  and  proclamation 
to  permit  you  to  go  to  work  without  a  permit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  If  that  be  true,  would  it  not  also  be  true  of  other 
strangers?— A.  Yes;  if  I  felt  disposed  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  The  situation  is  simply  this:  That  under  the  peculiar 
conditions  existing  under  the  martial  law  here  you,  as  direct  representative  of 
the  governor,  have  the  situation  absolutely  in  hand  and  under  your  control  in  all 
respects  as  to  what  measures  shall  be  taken  to  preserve  order  anr^  a  respect  for 
law. — A.  My  advice  so  far  has  been  received  without  Question. 

Q.  So  you  are  practically  at  liberty  to  make  any  oraer  and  to  revoke  any  that 
have  been  made? — ^A.  I  could  not  expect  to  do  that  and  receive  the  approval  of 
sensible  men. 

Q.  You  have  just  said  that  you  could  permit  us  to  go  to  work  without  a  permit 
being  taken  out?— A.  Yes.  That  would  not  be  an  unwise  thing,  because  I  believe 
you  are  in  favor  of  law  and  order. 
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Q.  This  proclamation,  then,  is  simply  an  order  of  the  governor  made  through 
you?— A.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Q.  And  yon  conld  revoke  it  to-morrow  with  the  consent  of  the  governor  if  yoa 
so  desired? — A.  I  believe  if  I  telegraphed  him  that  the  conditions  here  justified 
its  revocation  he  would  do  it  to-morrow. 

Q.  That  removes  the  impression  I  have  been  carrying  that  this  i>roclamation 
was  fundamental  in  its  character;  that  it  represented  organic  law,  if  I  may  use 
that  term,  in  respect  to  the  situation  here.  If  it  did,  I  held  that  the  application 
for  the  permit  exceeded  the  authority  upon  which  it  was  based,  assummg  that 
this  proclamation  was  fundamental.~A.  Martial  law  x)ermits  methods  of  this 
sort  to  be  adopted  and  approved.  I  can  not  now  recall  a  precedent  for  this,  bat 
I  hardly  think  it  is  without  a  precedent.  Civil  law  is  not  a  thing  rejected  by  the 
State  in  this  case,  but  it  is  the  want  of  civil  law  here.  These  men—lawless 
men— who  have  committed  crimes  here  have  reached  oat  into  such  a  large  body 
that  the  county  government  is  without  civil  law.  I  might  say  they  have  no  gov- 
ernment here  at  all.  Now,  then,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  devise  some  means  to 
restore  order,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  and  abuse  of  people  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  committing  crimes  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  with  mipunity.  If  this 
proclamation  and  these  orders  of  ours  are  unwise,  it  is  nothing  more  than  you 
will  find  on  the  statute  books  frequently.  You  find  numerous  laws  like  them. 
That  is  all  there  is  in  that. 

Q.  The  fact  that  martial  law  exists  presupposes  extreme  measures?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  presupposes  that  civil  law  is  incapable  of  reaching  the  conditions  or  cor- 
rectinglthem? — ^A.  Yes.  The  saloons  have  been  closed  on  Canyon  Creek  because 
men  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  know  that  crimes  of 
this  character  are  frequently  hatched  in  the  saloons.  That  ia  the  common  history 
of  the  CoBur  d'Alenes,  and  it  has  been  thought  wise  to  close  them  until  such  a  time 
as  order  is  established  here  and  they  can  be  kept  open  and  run  vdthout  undue 
restraint. 

Q.  That  is  usually  one  of  the  first  orders  made  under  martial  law,  is  it  not— to 
close  the  saloons  and  to  disperse  unlawful  meetings? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  effect  of  these  orders  must  necessarily  oe  to  destrov  the  miners*  union 
or^^anization  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  as  they  have  existed?— A.  Yes;  this  particular 
union.  The  State  is  very  desirous  of  seeing  unions  here  without  this  criminal 
feature,  this  criminal  element,  and  will  go  to  any  extent  to  facilitate  the  organ- 
ization of  labor  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.  If  the  good  miners  and  good  men  will 
organize  we  can  not  see  any  objection  to  it;  but  we  don't  think  that  any  body  of 
men  has  any  right  to  go  beyond  persuasion;  we  don't  think  thev  have  a  right  to 
destroy  property;  and  if  they  do  it  as  organizations  we  think  the  time  has  come 
when  they  ought  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  are  obliged  to 
adopt  these  measures.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Cceur  d'Alene  unions  have 
committed  murder  and  arson  as  an  organization. 

Q.  You  agree  that  the  effect  of  these  orders  must  be  to  destroy  the  present 
miners'  union  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes?— A.  I  am  free  to  admit  it  was  devised  for 
that  purpose — this  {particular  union.  I  would  not  agree  to  the  construction  that 
we  wish  to  restrict  unions;  it  would  be  doing  the  greatest  injustice.  Until 
recently  Governor  Steunenberg  was  a  laboring  man  himself,  and  a  member  of  the 
typographical  union;  and  the  mine  inspector,  Cizic,  is  a  member  of  the  miners' 
union,  and  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  at  that;  and  I  know  of  no  member 
of  the  present  administration  who  at  one  time  in  his  life  was  not  a  working  man 
and  until  recently  worked  for  wages,  and  their  sympathies  are  all  with  the  labor- 
ing men;  but  the  State  can  not  endure  these  revolutions  happening  here  every  8 
or  4  or  5  years;  the  State  does  not  wish  to  and  can  not  stand  the  expense  of  sup- 
pressing these  riots.  It  is  now  suffering  from  the  expenses  incurred  in  suppress- 
ing the  riots  in  1892.  I  am  sure  that  if  you  gentlemen  have  the  sympathy  which 
you  are  credited  with,  you  will  have  a  little  sympathy  for  the  State  in  this  matter. 
You  all  know  the  topography  of  this  country.  They  go  into  the  mountain  fast- 
ness; they  comedown  andf  surprise  the  people,  destroy  their  property,  kill  people, 
and  go  back;  and  these  things  occur  wnenever  they  feel  disposed  to  engage  m  a 
riot. 

Q.  From  your  point  of  view,  keeping  in  mind  the  existing  conditions,  vou  have 
seen  nothing  in  these  applications  and  orders  repugpiant  to  the  idea  of  American 
citizenship  or  manhoodf— A.  Nothing  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  evidence 
of  American  citizenship,  of  Americanism,  for  a  man  to  comply  heartily  with 
them.  It  is  a  verv  good  way,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  way  for  a  man  to  show  and 
assert  his  independence,  his  love  of  order  and  law. 

Q.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you,  in  that  iK>rtion  of  it  which  requires  a  man  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  miners'  union  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  to  say  he  believes  it  to 
be  a  criminal  organization,  that  it  would  work  an  injustice  to  any  law-abiding 
member  of  the  organization,  who  does  not  believe  and  who  has  had  no  occasiob 
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to  believe  it  was  a  criminal  organization?— A.  I  can  not  believe  that,  becauBe  a 
great  many  members  of  the  miners*  nnion  have  signed  them. 

Q.  The  application  for  x)ermit?— A.  Yes.  I  guess  all  the  shift  bosses  have 
sign^ed  it.  I  got  this  information  somewhere;  I  may  be  wrong.  The  present  shift 
b^  of  one  of  the  larg^t  mines  in  the  district  was  an  officer  or  the  Mnllan 
nnion  at  the  time  of  this  outbreak.  He  came  down  to  Wardner  on  the  39th.  He 
has  taken  out  a  x)ermit.    I  believe  he  is  working  in  the  mine  to-day. 

(^.  Then  he  has  declared  that  he  believes  the  miners'  union  is  a  criminal  organi- 
zation?—A.  Yes.  I  wiU  be  ^lad  to  furnish  you  gentlemen  with  a  number  of  names. 
Dr.  France  has  had  more  mtimate  relations  with  these  permit  questions  than  I 
have,  and  I  will  request  him  to  furnish  you  with  a  list  of  the  ai)plicants,  or 
rather  a  list  of  the  members  of  this  union  who  have  taken  out  permits,  and  also 
a  number  of  them  who  have  applied  to  take  them  out — ^former  members  who 
have  applied  and  whom  we  have  refused. 

Q.  l^at  is  news  to  the  commission,  because  the  testimony  has  been,  I  think, 
almost  unanimous  that  not  one  of  the  former  members  of  the  miners'  union  has 
taken  out  these  permits.— A.  Mr.  Murphy,  foreman  at  the  Last  Chance,  which  is 
the  strongest  union  mine  in  the  district,  and  which  was  constantly  at  swords' 
points  wiui  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  men,  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  take 
out  a  permit. 

Q.  1  don't  want  you  to  feel,  in  answering  these  questions,  which  may  seem 
trifling  to  you,  that  we  are  doing  it  for  anv  purpose  except  to  get  at  the  facts.  I 
speak  lor  myself,  and  I  am  satisfied  I  speak  for  the  commission,  in  saying  that  as 
you  are  the  only  representative  of  the  governor  of  the  State  on  the  ground,  it  is 
felt  that  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  governor  and  to  yourself  you  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  character  of  evidence  which  has  been  given  here, 
as  it  refiect8,in  many  instances,  Jipon  you;  and  if  any  injustice  has  been  done 
under  conditions  under  your  control  it  is  onlv  right  that  you  should  know  of 
it. — ^A.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  commission  for  asking  these  questions,  I  can 
assure  you. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  there  has  been  a  case,  to  your  knowledge,  in  which  any- 
one who  was  sick  unto  death  in  the  bull  pen  requested  religious  consolation  and 
was  denied?— A.  It  is  absolutely  false.  The  moment  this  prison  was  established 
I  made  a  request  of  the  onl^  minister  at  Wardner  to  hold  religious  services  in  the 
prison  if  there  was  anyone  in  there  who  cared  to  have  him  do  so,  and  he  said  he 
would.  I  also  saw  Captain  Lovell — I  could  not  see  Father  Becker  myself;  he  was 
the  Catholic  priest.  I  had  an  errand  up  the  canyon  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and 
a  half  that  day,  so  I  left  word  for  Captain  Lovell  to  see  Father  Becker  and  to  re- 
quest him  to  hold  services  whenever  the  prisoners  cared  for  it,  in  the  prison  or 
any  other  suitable  place  that  could  be  provided,  and  he  told  me  afterwards  that 
he  did  that.  I  met  Father  Becker  on  the  grounds  of  the  place  perhaps  a  hundred 
times  after  that.  And  as  for  the  other  ^ntleman,  I  tnink  he  told  me  that  he 
held  services  there  once  or  twice,  and  had  singing,  and  I  do  not  know  what  all. 
These  were  things  that  I  could  not  attend  to  personally. 

I  gave  strict  orders,  and  those  orders  were  carried  out  to  the  letter,  that  when- 
ever there  was  any  sickness  to  send  for  Dr.  France,  and  that  they  should  have 
every  attention;  and  if  the  case  was  a  desperate  one — I  don't  mean  by  that  that 
the  patient  was  about  to  die — ^they  should  give  him  the  privilege  of  going  to  the 
hospital,  and  the  advice  of  any  physician  in  the  district  tnat  he  cared  to  have.  I 
unaerstand  Father  Becker  contradicted  the  rei>ort  himself — and  it  was  published 
broadcast  in  the  daily  newspapers — ^that  he  was  ever  denied  access  to  the  prison; 
and  that  this  particular  case  that  was  talked  about  a  great  deal  was  not  one 
where  the  deceased  was  denied  the  consolation  of  the  priest;  and  Father  Becker, 
on  this  particular  occasion,  told  the  reporter  for  the  Spokesman-Review  that  the 
man  was  not  even  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  good  standing,  and  never 
asked  for  dispensation  at  all.  I  would  like  you  to  question  him,  because  if  these 
charges  have  been  made  they  can  not  be  substantiated  for  a  moment.  I  say  they 
are  not  so,  and  from  an  investigation  of  the  surrounding  circumstances  I  don't 
see  how  any  reasonable  man  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  tne  circumstances  would 
ever  for  a  moment  make  the  charge. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that  these  colored  soldiers  insulted 
women,  wives  of  prisoners? — ^A.  Not  until  2  weeks  ago.  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
Burke,  and  on  the  way  down  a  lady  met  me  whose  name  I  have  now  forgotten, 
and  asked  me  when  I  was  going  to  release  her  husband.  It  seems  there  was  some 
confusion  about  the  lady's  nusbands.  She  had  two,  and  I  had  released  one.  I  told 
her  I  had  released  him,  but  she  said:  **No,  that  was  niy  second  husband."  I 
told  her  I  didn't  know  anything  about  his  case,  but  that  I  would  look  into  it  as 
soon  as  I  got  to  Wardner.    She  then  asked  me  if  I  knew  that  those  colored  troops 
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I  had  sent  up  there  were  of  the  most  yillainoQS  character,  and  I  told  her  no.  Bhe 
said  one  of  them  had  insulted  her.  *'  Why,"  I  said,  *^  madam,  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
that,  but  the  complaint  should  have  been  made  to  the  commander.  If  the  soldier 
insulted  you,  complaint  should  have  been  made  to  the  commander,  but  I  will  look 
into  the  matter  when  I  return  to  Wardner."  That  was  the  first  intimation  I  had 
ever  received  that  there  had  been  an  insult  offered  to  any  woman  in  the  Ckeur 
d'Alenes.  The  lady's  first  husband  is  still  in  jail,  and  when  the  proper  time 
comes  he  will  be  prosecuted. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  anything  of  the  sort  going  on  at  the  bull  pen  by  the  sol- 
diers on  guard  there,  would  yon  have  been  likely  to  hear  it? — ^A.  Yes.  Nothing 
of  that  sort  ever  occurred  at  wardner. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  owners  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  are?~A.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  idea,  except  what  I  saw  in  the  pax)er.  I  had  not  seen  an 
officer  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Companv,  ana  never  knew  an  officer  by 
name  or  x)er8onally,  until  I  came  to  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  or  the  night  before  I  got 
into  Wardner.  As  I  was  at  the  hotel  in  Spokane,  a  gentleman  came  up  and 
introduced  himself.  He  was  Mr.  Beale,  attorney  for  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Suflivan 
Company.  He  said  some  members  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Companv 
had  Seen  obliged  to  flee  from  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  and  were  then  at  the  hotel. 
That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  met  Mr.  Burbidge  and  Mr.  Burch— first  time  I  ever 
met  them  or  knew  their  names. 

I  am  very  glad  you  accorded  me  this  opportunity  to  testify.  I  had  no  idea  of 
the  scope  of  the  investigation  to  be  made  here,  and  never  Imew  you  were  here. 
When  I  left  Boise  the  governor  expected  the  next  day  to  go  to  Fremont  Counly 
where  some  official  busmess  called  him,  and  he  had  no  idea  you  would  be  here; 
and  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  your  presence  was  a  telegram  from  Dr.  France, 
which  was  sent  to  Boise,  and  then  to  Spokane,  where  I  received  it.  I  immedi- 
ately telegraphed  the  governor,  with  instructions  to  telephone  it  out  to  Fremont 
County.  They  have  a  telephone  but  no  telegraph  there.  The  governor  would 
not  know  anything  about  the  situation — not  as  much  as  I  would  know — and  that 
was  the  reason  he  didn't  come.  It  is  not  that  he  is  not  deeply  interested  in  the 
matter  himself,  but  his  duties  were  of  a  character  that  really  would  not  permit 
him  to  come  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  With  reference  to  the  permit  system;  have  you  con- 
sidered the  permit  in  all  of  its  phases,  taking  into  account  its  relation  to  the 
liberty  of  contract,  the  constitutional  right  guaranteed  to  every  man?— A.  We 
endeavored,  before  these  permits  were  issued,  to  consider  all  these  matters. 

Q.  Upon  the  statute  books  is  there  a  law  which  makes  it  criminal  for  anyone 
to  exact  from  a  person  as  a  condition  of  his  einployment  a  promise  that  he  will 
not  be  a  member  of  this  or  that  union? — ^A.  That  was  before  me  at  the  time, 
together  with  other  laws  which  these  misguided  men  had  rejected. 

^.  Acting  upon  the  statute  of  your  State  and  looking  at  it  from  a  constitutional 
point  of  view— the  Constitution  of  our  country  accords  to  every  man  a  full  and 
fair  opi>ortunity  to  contract  with  his  neighbor  as  he  chooses — ^and  under  your 
permit  system,  the  employer  of  labor  is  denied  the  opx>ortunity^  of  hiring  whom  he 
pleases  for  such  wages  as  both  i>arties  can  agree  ux>on,  until  the  i>art^  who  is 
about  to  enter  his  employ  has  first  been  approved,  by  reason  of  thisx)ermit,  by  the 
State. — A.  Your  statement  would  be  accurate  under  a  system  of  civil  law. 

(J.  It  is  your  judgment  that  under  the  present  condition  of  martial  law  these 
things  don^t  take  the  same  form  as  under  the  ordinary  condition? — ^A.  Whenever 
it  is  at  all  possible,  the  civil  law  is  applied  absolutely  in  this  district.  The  courts 
are  open,  rrom  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  all  the  duties  of  the  county  officers 
are  discharged  without  reference  to  the  military  authority  or  martial  law. 

Q.  When  the  martial  law  that  now  prevails  here  ceases,  is  it  likely  that  the 
same  system  will  be  continued  in  effect? — A.  No;  it  could  not  be;  the  courts  would 
not  stand  it  for  a  moment.  It  gets  its  validity  from  martial  law,  the  law  that 
prevails  now  in  this  county;  and  it  occurs  to  me  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  there 
IS  a  system  almost  analogous  to  this  in  British  Columbia  under  the  civil  law.  No 
man  is  permitted  there  to  prospect  or  work  a  mine  until  he  has  a  miner's  license. 

Q.  Is  he  permitted  to  enter  the  employ  of  any  other  man  without  such  license? — 
A.  No;  I  think  not;  I  am  sure  that  he  is  not. 

Q.  If  you  were  a  mine  owner  in  the  Cceur  d  Alenes  and  knew  that  you  could  secure 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  operate  your  mines,  in  whom  vou  had  confidence  and 
with  whom  you  could  agree ,  and  had  a  market  and  demand  for  your  product,  would 
yon  not  consider  it  rather  cruel  for  the  State  to  step  in  and  deny  you  the  right  of 
employing  these  men,  surrounded  as  a  mine  o.wner  is  here? — A.  No.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  would  support  the  State,  as  every  mine  owner  and,  I  think,  every  good 
citizen  in  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  is  supporting  the  State  to-day. 
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Q.  Are  the  mine  owners  in  the  CkBtir  d'Alenes  supporting  the  ^rmit  system? — 
A.  Heartily.    If  there  is  any  objection  to  it  I  don't  mow  where  it  is. 

Q.  Have  they  supported  it  from  the  beginning? — ^A.  I  don't  want  to  say  here 
that  they  did  not.  ineyer  considered  them.  I  would  as  soon  consult  the  employee 
as  the  employer.  They  did  not  know  this  permit  system  was  in  existence  until 
some  time  afterwards,  when  they  were  called  ux>on  to  abide  by  it. 

Q.  Now,  you  haye  stated,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  that  if  the  members  of 
the  conmiission  should  seek  employment  in  the  mines  in  this  district,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  permit  would  be  waiyed? — ^A.  I  did  not  say  they  would  be  waiyed;  I 
said  I  should  feel  at  liberty  to  do  it  if  I  wanted  to. 

Q.  If  that  be  the  case  you  would  feel  at  liberty  to  waiye  it  in  the  case  of  other 
citizens  that  you  considered  law  abiding? — ^A.  I  would  not  want  to  waiye  it  unless 
there  were  some  strong  reasons,  because  it  would  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
make  an  exception.  That  is  the  only  reason  that  it  works  as  well  as  it  does  in 
this  district.  There  is  no  friction,  absolutely  none;  and  if  I  am  to  consider  these 
questions  as  implying  any  objection  on  your  part,  I  want  to  say  it  comes  with 
greater  force  than  from  anyone  I  haye  talked  with  in  this  district.  It  has  worked 
with  the  utmost  harmony  and  success.  I  know  of  no  mine  at  the  present  time 
that  has  any  fault  to  find  with  it.  They  are  working  to  the  extent  they  want  to, 
and  haye  so  informed  me. 

Q.  The  main  purpose  of  the  permit,  according  to  what  I  can  gather  from  your 
statements  and  others — ^and  if  I  am  wrong  you  will  correct  me — ^is  to  deny  a  man 

germission  to  work  in  the  mines  who  may  apply  for  a  permit,  if  for  any  reason 
e  is  not  considered  a  thoroughly  law-aoiding  citizenr— A.  That  is  one  way  of 
gutting  it.  I  feel  this  way  about  the  x)ermits — that  the  State  desires  to  establish 
iw  and  order  here,  and  this  permit  system  is  one  of  the  ways  of  doing  it;  there- 
fore the  State  should  haye  something  to  say  as  to  the  character  of  men  that  may 
seek  enomloyment  in  these  mines.  The  State  has  gone  to  an  enormous  expense  to 
establish  law  and  order,  and  the  State  should  haye  something  to  say  as  to  whether 
the  men  who  haye  made  the  fearful  expense  should  be  allowed  to  get  employment 
in  the  district.  And  there  is  another  thing  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention.  Heretofore  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  it  has  been  necessary  for  a  worker, 
before  he  could  get  empl  >yment  in  the  mines,  to  apply  to  the  unions  for  a  mem- 
bership, which  was  a  i>ermit. 

Q.  We  haye  testimony  from  employers  to  the  effect  that  such  has  not  been  the 
case,  or  words  to  that  effect;  that  men  seeking  employment  haye  not  had  to  apply 
to  the  union  for  a  permit  to  get  work. — ^A.  Their  membership  is  a  permit. 

Q.  We  haye  testimony  to  Qie  effect  that  they  haye  been  requested  to  discharge 
certain  men  who  refused  to  join  the  union,  but  the  members  say  that  such  is  not 
the  case. — A.  They  wait  until  they  earn  sufficient  to  pay  the  dues;  they  are  yery 
shrewd  in  that  respect,  eyen  in  this  district. 

Q.  Then  the  request  was  made  after  they  had  been  working  a  while?— A.  Yes; 
that  is  it.  I  know  the  history  of  the  unions  here.  I  woula  not  make  charges 
against  them  unless  they  were  substantiated  by  documentary  eyidence. 

Q.  Coming  back  to  the  permit  system — ^the  purpose  is,  then,  to  exclude  the  crimi- 
nal class  and  to  transfer  the  responsibility  from  the  employers  to  the  State? — ^A. 
Transferring  it  and  doing  so  on  the  grounds  that  inasmuch  as  the  State  is  expected 
to  maintain  law  and  order  and  protect  the  liyes  and  property  of  its  people,  it 
should  haye  something  to  say  as  to  who  is  employed  in  cases  where  the  employees 
haye  destroyed  property  and  committed  murder. 

Q.  While  it  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  complaint,  1  simply  want  to  get  a  clear  under- 
standing of  it,  you  know. — ^A.  The  State  thinks  at  the  present  time  and  under  the 
existing  circumstances  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  haye  something  to  say 
regarding  the  character  of  the  men  who  are  employed  in  these  mines;  that  is  idl. 
By  the  way,  these  matters  must  be  understood,  and  I  hope  any  reference  hereto- 
fore made  will  be  qualified  by  the  statement  that  it  is  all  true  while  martin  law 
preyails.  When  the  next  legislature  conyenes  it  will  be  a  source  of  some  sur- 
prise to  me  if  they  don't  find  that  the  State  of  Idaho  can  not  stand  these  period- 
ical outbursts,  and  deyise  some  law  to  make  them  impossible.  And,  if  I  am  in  a 
position  to  adyocate  legislation  on  the  subject,  I  shall  certainly  adyocato  legisla- 
tion at  the  conyening  of  the  next  legislature  looking  to  some  remedy. 

Q.  You  sx>oke  of  some  of  your  State  officers  being  members  of  trade  unions.  I 
don't  want  you  to  think  for  a  moment  that  I  am  associating  your  State  officers 
with  the  commission  of  crime,  by  any  means;  I  should  be  the  last  to  do  it,  but  I 
want  to  ask  you  if  you  haye  eyer  known  of  an  instance  in  which  the  tyi)ograph- 
ical  union  or  its  members,  in  any  State,  as  a  result  of  a  wi^  dispute,  eyer 
destroyed  property  or  killed  i)eople?— A.  No;  I  neyer  did. 
Q.  Or  made  any  lawless  demonstration?— A.  No;  I  neyer  did. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  that  sach  has  not  been  the  case? — ^A.  No;  I  dont  remember 
any. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  mining  inspector,  yon  said  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  MinerB?~A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  that  the  miners'  nnion  of  the  Coenr  d'Alenes  is  a  x>art  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners? — ^A.  Tes,  I  am  x)erfectly  aware  of  it. 

S.  And  that  they  are  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 
that  if  they  are  criminal  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  is  a  criminal 
organization?— -A.  I  could  not  make  that  statement.  I  wonld  not  like  to  make 
the  statement  that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  had  a  hand  in  this  affair.  I 
hox)e  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  does  not  approve  of  these  other  labor 
orflnmizations. 

9.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  in  this  connection  is  simply  this:  That  the  miners' 
nnion  of  the  Coenr  d*AIenes,  which  is  aflSliated  with  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  is  as  mnch  a  i>art  of  that  organissation  as  any  other  organization  affiliated 
with  it,  and  if  this  nnion  is  a  criminal  organization  the  Western  Federation  mnst 
of  necessity  be  criminal? — ^A.  If  they  approve  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
local  union,  then  I  dont  hesitate  to  say  that  myself.  If  they  knew  nothinff  of  it. 
and  I  don't  believe  thev  did — ^I  dont  believe  any  other  nnions  ontside  of  these  4 
nnions  that  were  in  existence  here  knewanvthing  abont  this  unfortunate  affair — 
and  I  am  not  going  to  charge  the  Western  Federation  with  it.  I  don't  believe  the 
Western  Federation  knew  anything  about  it,  and  therefore  I  don't  believe  they 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  1  have  talked  with  members  of  the  Federation  about 
it  and  they  all  condemn  it. 

Q.  Have  you  not  talked  with  members  of  the  miners'  union  of  the  Oobut 
d'AIenes  who  condemn  it? — ^A.  No;  not  one  condemns  it,  but  hundreds  have 
expressed  to  me  their  approval  of  the  damnable  business. 

Q.  Is  it  yoxkr  belief  that  the  miners'  union  of  the  CoBur  d'Alenes  is  wholly,  as  a 
body,  criminal?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is  a  criminal  organization. 

<^.  Or  were  the  crimes  simply  committed  by  members  of  the  union?— A.  I 
beheve  it  is  a  criminal  organization.  I  was  very  loath  to  come  to  that  conclusion 
and  resisted  it  and  came  m  here  with  every  sentiment  in  favor  of  labor;  and  the 
reason  Gk)vemor  Steunenberg  requested  me  to  come  here  and  look  into  these 
matters  was  because  he  knew  my  entire  sympathy  was  with  the  laborers,  and  if 
he  could  depend  upon  anyone  for  a  fair  investigation  of  the  criminal  charge,  it 
would  be  myself.  I  hox)e  to  see  a  strong  union  spring  up  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes, 
and  I  don't  care  whether  it  is  a  part  of  the  Western  Federation  or  not,  if  it  does 
not  i^rove  itself  to  be  criminal.  I  don't  care  what  organization  or  by-laws  it  has 
if  it  IS  law-abiding  and  peaceable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  You  dont  desire  to  have  it  understood  that  you  con- 
sider all  the  members  of  the  miners'  union  criminal? — ^A.  I  si>oke  of  it  as  an  organi- 
zation. No  law-abiding  organization  would  pass  resolutions  to  meet  together  and 
go  together  on  a  lawless  mission,  as  they  did  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  arm  them- 
selves with  guns,  and  mask  and  go  to  the  city  of  Wardner  as  tney  did  and  destroy 
property  and  human  lives.  These  were  orders  given  to  the  union,  and  I  think  no 
sane  man  will  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  As  I  said  before,  the  evidence  is  in 
court — ^testimony  sworn  to  by  members  of  the  union.  They  received  their  arms 
and  masks  in  the  union  hall;  everything  was  done  intact.  These  acts  were  the 
acts  of  the  union.  I  hope,  as  I  said  before,  that  an  organization  will  be  formed 
here,  a  strong  organization,  and  one  that  is  determined  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
its  members,  to  increase  wages  and  to  stimulate  better  feelm^  between  employer 
and  employed,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  hope  they  will  become  a  part  of 
that  strong  organization  known  as  the  Western  Federation.  I  hoi)e  they  become 
a  part  of  it;  that  is,  provided  there  is  no  sympathy  or  active  participation  by  that 
federation  in  these  crimes,  and  I  don't  think  tnat  was  the  case.  The  sooner  I  see 
that — and  I  think  I  speak  now  for  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  the  State — ^the  bet- 
ter I  think  it  will  be  for  this  district,  and  I  think  in  that  I  speak  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  present  State  administration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  I  have  one  more  question  to  ask  you  in  reference  to 
the  action  of  GJovemor  Steunenberg:  Did  the  governor  or  yourself  or  anyone  act- 
ing under  him  make  any  effort  to  preserve  peace  in  the  CoBur  d'Alenes  oy  dei)U- 
timng  home  people,  people  from  every  part  of  this  county,  or  the  other  counties 
of  the  State,  oefore  callmg  in  the  troops  of  the  United  States?— A.  The  governor 
has  no  such  power,  under  our  laws,  to  deputize  men  from  counties;  that  is  the 
duty  of  the  sneriff ,  who  should  have  done  it;  that  is  one  of  the  acts  of  incompe- 
tency and  neglect  of  duty  that  is  charged  stgainst  him  which  led  to  his  removal. 

Q.  And  in  the  failure  of  the  sheriff  to  deputize  men  in  his  own  county  and  main- 
tain law  and  order,  does  it  not  devolve  upon  some  other  officer  to  do  it? — ^A.  No; 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  entirely,  and  he,  of  course,  is  supposed  to  be  a  man 
of  honor,  but  in  that  we  were  thoroughly  deceived.    Young  had  no  manly  instincts 
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at  all,  and  I  consider  him— I  don't  sav  this  becanse  the  gentleman  is  not  here;  in 
mv  first  conversation  with  him  I  told  him  exactly  the  words  I  use  now,  that  I  con- 
sidered he  was  a  ver^  unmanly  officer  and  that  he  had  disgraced  the  x>osition  he  held. 
All  this  testimony  is  in  the  courts  and  the  correspondence  between  the  governor 
and  the  county  authorities.  The  law  requires  in  a  case  of  this  kind  tiiat  the  sher- 
iff shall  apprehend  the  criminals;  that  if  he  can  not  cope  with  the  situation  he  shall 
notify  the  State  officers;  but  in  this  case  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  all  our 
information  came  from  private  individuals.  A  short  time  before  the  mill  was  blown 
up  the  governor  telegraphed  to  the  sheriff  and  the  sheriff  answered  that  he  had 
the  situation  thoroughly  in  hand.  The  real  information  came  to  us  from  a  gen- 
tleman living  in  Portland,  Oreg.    So  you  can  see  the  attitude  of  the  sheriff  here. 

Q.  The  question  I  would  like  answered  is  whether  or  not  the  governor  exhausted 
all  other  reasonable  powers  at  his  conmiand  before  he  called  upon  the  Federal 
authorities? — ^A.  He  had.  You  will  recall  I  told  ^ou  we  had  not  a  single  company 
of  the  State  militia  in  the  State;  they  were  all  m  the  Philippines,  and  the  arms 
we  had  here  had  been  stolen  by  the  union.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  We 
had  to  resort  to  other  means.  I  wired  to  Wardner  to  find  out  if  there  was  any 
ammunition  there  that  could  be  used,  and  they  sent  back  word  that  there  was  not. 
These  arms  were  stolen  by  the  miners'  union  when? — A.  In  1895. 
What  were  the  arms? — ^A.  Rifles. 

What  were  they  here  for;  who  brought  them  here?— A.  We  had  two  militia 
companies  here. 

Q.  The  State  had?— A.  Yes;  the  same  as  they  had  all  over  the  State.  The  com- 
panies didn't  prosper,  however. 

Q.  And  are  we  to  understand  from  you  that  the  governor  had  not  the  right  to 
call  for  volunteers,  under  your  constitution,  in  this  county  to  suppress  the 
trouble? — ^A.  The  question  is  one  that  can  scarcely  be  answered.  Volunteer 
troops  under  these  circumstances  was  out  of  the  question.  It  would  have  t^en 
weeks  and  perhaps  months  to  have  gotten  equipments.  It  is  not  a  practicable 
suggestion  at  all,  considering  the  Federal  troops  with  all  the  necessary  equipment 
were  right  at  hand.  It  is  not  a  practical  suggestion  because  of  the  feelings  of  the 
community  here  at  that  tiine,  and  there  are  a  great  many  other  reasons  why  it 
was  out  of  the  question  and  could  not  have  been  done. 

Q.  As  a  means  of  preserving  order  in  the  shortest  possible  time  it  was  thought 
best  to  call  upon  the  Federal  troops? — ^A.  Yes;  I  thmk  the  troops  arrived  here 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  request  was  made.  You  see  we  have  a  military  post 
at  Spokane  and  they  were  the  mrst  ones  to  come  in.  It  is  only  a  few  hours'  ride 
from  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Did  any  one  of  the  mine  owners  in  the  district  ever 
protest  against  the  permit  system  or  ask  for  its  revocation?— A.  No;  not  to  my 
Knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Several  hundred  of  the  men  incarcerated  in  the  bull  pen 
have  been  released  under  your  authority?— A.  Yes. 

S.  Were  many  of  them  members  of  the  union? — A.  Yes. 
.  Is  it  to  be  presumed  that  if  they  were  criminals  they  would  have  been 
released  by  the  State  authorities? — A.  There  is  evidence  of  more  or  less  weight 
against  every  man,  and  after  I  had  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  facts 
I  found  there  was  enough  evidence  to  have  kept  them  all  there;  but  the  extent  of 
that  evidence  of  course  we  could  not  tell,  and  when  the  attorneys  representing  the 
State  arrived  I  requested  them  to  proceed  at  once  and  gather  this  testimony,  and 
release  these  men  as  quickly  as  x>ossible  where  their  release  did  not  endanger 
public  peace,  or  they  could  not  be  certainly  convicted.  I  did  not  want  to  retain 
innocent  men  any  more  than  they  desired  to  be  kept  there  themselves.  I  didn't 
want  them.  It  was  expensive  keeping  them  there*  I  didn't  want  to  deprive  a 
man  of  his  liberty  if  he  was  innocent.  We  were  just  as  anxious  to  liberate  them 
as  anyone  in  the  world  could  be,  and  the  only  reason  they  were  confined  there 
was  because  the  evidence  was  very  strong  against  them.  There  is  not  a  man 
being  held  now  awaiting  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  that  would  not  have  been 
held  on  the  same  evidence  in  your  State  or  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  The 
evidence  is  there  against  them,  and  they  are  held  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand 
jury. 

Q.  As  to  these  men  who  have  been  released  after  having  been  arrested  on  the 
supposition  that  thev  were  criminals,  if  the>  were  released  without  giving  bond 
the  presumption  is  that  they  were  Innocent  men? — A.  Yes.  I  feel  this  way  about 
that:  As  stated  before,  I  feel  confident  they  could  not  have  been  convicted  before 
a  jury;  I  think  they  have  been  participants  in  this  conspiracy,  but  they  have  been 
released  because  we  could  not  convict  them.  A  great  many  were  released  on  the 
advice  of  the  attorneys  after  they  had  looked  carefully  into  the  matter,  and 
after  that  there  was  no  motive  in  holding  them  there  and  they  were  released. 
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Q.  Well,  the  presumption  of  the  people  of  the  county  and  of  the  State,  and  of 
the  i>eople  of  the  country  generally,  will  be  that  they  are  innocent  men  and  not 
criminals. — ^A.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  was  giving  you  the  reason 
why  they  were  held  there;  that  is  all.  I  am  aware  and  you  are  that  a  great  many 
innocent  men,  whose  innocence  has  afterwards  been  conclusively  proved,  have 
been  incarcerated  all  over  the  world.  It  isn't  every  man  charged  with  crime 
who  is  convicted. 

Q.  Don't  ^ou  believe  it  will  also  leave  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  many  peo- 
ple that  it  IS  imposing  a  veiry  great  hardship  upon  these  men  and  in  violation  of 
their  rights  as  Ainerican  citizens  to  impose  upon  them  the  declaration  tiiat  other 
men  are  criminals  before  they  are  permitted  to  seek  a  means  of  livelihood? — ^A. 
No.  In  fact,  I  want  to  be  frank  about  it;  while  no  living  being  respects  public 
opinion  any  more  than  I  do,  at  the  same  time  when  I  came  here  I  felt  it  was  my 
duty  to  see  that  these  criminals  were  prosecuted,  and  not  to  inquire  what  this 
person  or  that  person  might  think  about  it.  Of  course  I  am  not  indifferent  to 
public  opinion,  out  I  made  up  my  mind  to  see  if  we  could  not  get  these  criminals, 
and  I  had  no  tune  to  consider  what  this  one  or  that  one  might  think  about  it.  The 
governor  is  a  man  of  very  few  words,  and  most  of  the  correspondence  here  has 
been  on  mv  part.  I  think  I  telegraphed  him  20  times  where  ne  answered  once, 
which  will  snow  the  quantity  of  my  correspondence  and  the  scarcity  of  his. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batch  ford.)  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  to  your  knowledge  Gen- 
eral Merriam  has  carried  out  the  instructions  given  to  him  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  this  case? — A.  He  has  in  every  instance  I  know  of. 

Q.  There  was  no  conflict  between  the  instructions  given  to  him  by  the  War 
Department  and  the  instructions  given  to  him  by  the  State? — ^A.  No;  I  know  of 
none. 


Wallace,  Idaho.  July  29, 1899, 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MB.  L.  W.  HUTTOH, 

Locomotive  engineer,  Wallace,  Idaho, 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  morning  session  at  Wallace,  Idaho,  July 
29, 1899,  ChAlrman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  L.  W.  Hutton  was  sworn  and  testified  as 
follows  concerning  the  movements  of  the  train  which  carried  the  rioters  to  the 
scene  of  the  destruction  of  the  plant  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  M.  and  C. 
Company,  Wardner,  Idaho,  April  29, 1899: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  State  your  business  and  residence. — ^A.  Loco- 
motive engineer;  Wallace,  Idaho. 

Q.  Tell  where  you  were  on  April  29, 1899,  and  what  occurred. — A.  I  run  between 
Wallace  and  Burke  on  the  Northern  Pacific.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  as  I 
was  leaving  Wallace ,  my  conductor  said  the  miners  were  all  out;  not  at  work.  We 
had  done  some  switching  for  about  20  minutes,  and  when  we  got  ready  to  leave 
the  station  quite  a  number  of  men  were  getting  on  the  train,  and  as  we  went 
to  couple  the  engine  on  the  train  the  conductor  said,  ''  Wait  a  minute;  I  want  to 
try  and  get  fare  of  the  men  on  the  box  cars.*'  About  this  time  2  masked  men  ^ot 
on  the  cab  on  the  fireman's  side,  and  one  of  them,  looking  over  the  boiler,  said, 
**  We  want  to  go  right  away."  The  boiler  extends  back  part  way  through  the 
cab.  He  said,  **  We  want  to  go  right  away;  we  have  no  tmie  to  wait."  I  then 
saw  both  of  the  men  had  guns,  and  I  thought  that  meant  trouble.  After  we  got 
a  little  ways  one  of  the  men  said,  **Have  you  got  orders  to  stop  at  the  powder 
house?  "  And  one  of  the  men  said,  '*  We  want  you  to  stop  at  the  Trisco  house," 
and  poked  me  in  the  back  with  a  Winchester.  I  said,  "  All  right."  I  was  nm- 
ning  about  10  or  15  miles  an  hour  and  on  the  way  down  one  of  the  men  pointed 
a  cocked  revolver  at  me  and  said  that  I  must  stop  at  the  Trisco  house.  I  said, 
**  Certainly;  put  that  gun  up.  Can't  vou  see  I  can  not  do  anything  facing  a 
gun  all  the  time."  We  stopped  at  the  powder  house  about  10  minutes,  and 
went  from  there  dovni  to  Gem,  and  did  a  little  switching.  Then  we  got 
orders  to  pull  up  to  the  powder  house  again.  We  went  back  to  the  powder 
house,  as  tne  men  were  right  there  with  gn^ns  and  had  given  me  these  orders. 
After  we  left  the  powder  house  we  put  on  three  emi)ty  box  cars  that  were 
there,  and  after  we  left  G^em  these  men  said  to  me,  "  You  have  got  to  go  to 
Wardner."  I  said,  "We  can't  go  to  Wardner.  This  engine  weighs  about 
115  tons,  and  we  will  go  through  the  bridges.  Besides,  there  are  trains  on  the  O. 
B.  and  K. ,  and  we  are  liable  to  have  a  comsion  and  kill  50  men."    '*  It  makes  no 
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difference;  you  fellows  have  got  to  go  to  Wardner,"  they  said.  When  we  got 
down  here  we  stopped  abont  20  minntes.  They  ordered  me  to  ring  the  bell  and 
blow  the  whistle,  and  there  were  more  orders  given  than  a  little.  They  just  kept 
the  noise  up  for  about  20  minutes,  and  finally  a  fellow  poked  a  Winchester  at  me 
and  said,  "  You  have  got  to  pull  out  now."  So  we  pulled  out,  and  went  through 
to  Wardner.  I  got  hold  of  the  brakeman  at  the  station  here,  and  said,  '*  Here, 
you  have  got  to  stay  on  the  engine  if  we  have  got  to  go  to  Wardner."  **  There 
18  no  getting  out  of  it,"  I  said.  **  We  have  got  to  go,  and  you  will  have  to  stay 
on  the  engine  and  flag."  I  said,  ''There  are  trains  on  the  O.B.and  N.,  and  we 
are  liable  to  have  a  collision."  He  stayed  on  the  engine  and  we  pulled  out 
over  the  O.  B.  and  N.,  through  the  transfer  switch,  and  stopped  at  the  water 
tank  down  there;  and  they  said,  **  Here,  you  have  got  to  get  out  of  this  as  soon 
as  you  can.  Get  out  of  here."  I  told  them  we  could  not  go  on  until  we  had 
stopped  to  take  water;  that  we  hadn't  water;  so  Ijtist  stopped  anyway.  I  told 
them  I  could  not  do  anything  without  water.  We  then  went  on  and  flagged 
all  the  way  to  Wardner.  We  got  down  there  and  this  work  was  done,  as  I  sup- 
pose you  all  understand.  The  men  got  off  there  and  marched  down  in  line  and 
came  back.  We  were  there  about  2\  hours;  something  like  that.  Then  they 
gave  us  orders  to  come  back  and  we  came  back.  There  were  masked  men  all 
around  me  with  guns,  but  I  did  not  identify  any  of  them.  They  were  masked, 
determined  men.  We  brought  them  back  to  Burke;  ran  right  through  to  Burke, 
and  a  good  many  of  them  got  off  at  the  different  places  where  we  stopped  for 
tiiem.  On  the  30th  of  May  I  went  before  the  coroner's  jui*y  and  told  them  just 
about  the  same  story  as  I  have  told  you  fellows.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thmg, 
if  it  is  not  worded  the  same. 

Q.  It  is  the  same  in  substance? — A.  Yes.  It  ran  along,  and  finally  they  sent  for 
me.  I  supposed  it  was  the  officers  sent  for  me.  I  supposed  it  was  to  go  before  the 
coroner's  jury.  They  told  me  that  I  could  consider  myself  under  arrest.  I  asked 
what  the  matter  was,  and  the  man  who  came  after  me  said  he  didn't  know.  Went 
down  there  and  stayed  about  2  hours  in  the  pen  and  called  for  Mr.  Sinclair,  who 
was  in  Wardner.  He  came  down  from  Wardner  and  I  said,  *  *  What  is  the  trouble; 
what's  the  charge  against  me?"  And  he  said,  "  You  are  in  here  for  conspiracy." 
I  says,  *'  I  8upx)08e  I  came  down  here  with  a  gun  the  same  as  these  men,  and 
packed  powder  to  the  mill,  and  had  a  hand  in  blowing  it  up  the  same  as  the  rest." 
He  said, ''  I  am  not  here  to  judge;  I  am  simply  acting  for  tne  governor."  I  said, 
*'  Very  well;"  walked  in  the  pen  and  stayed  tnere  two  weeks  and  was  released. 

Q.  Without  a  trial  or  a  charge? — ^A.  Yes;  without  a  trial  or  a  charee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  when  was  that  you  gave  evidence  berore  the  cor- 
oner'sjury?— A.  I  gave  my  evidence  on  the  4th  of  May. 


Q.  When  were  you  imprisoned?-— A.  On  the  29th  of  May. 


Was  there  any  effort  make  by  any  one  of  the  authorities  at  the  prison  to 
extract  any  further  evidence  from  that  which  you  had  given  before  the  jury? — A. 
Well,  there  was  some. 

Q.  Was  there  any  promise  made  von  that  if  certain  evidence  should  be  given 
you  would  be  given  your  freedom,  for  instance? — ^A.  Yes;  that  was  the  principal 
thing. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  Coroner. 

Q.  Belate  in  substance,  or  in  detail,  if  you  can,  the  conversation  between  you 
ana  the  coroner. — A.  Why  he  said  to  me,  **If  you  will  go  in  and  identify  these 
people  we  wiU  ^ve  yon  your  liberty.' 


Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  Dr.  Hugh  Frwice. 


^  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.^  What  did  the  officials  of  the  railroad  say  to  you  about 
your  conduct? — A.  On  tne  morning  of  April  30,  Sunday  morning— the  division 
superintendent  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  Division  and  the  master  mechanic  have 
their  headquarters  at  Missoula,  and  they  were  here,  and  I  went  in  their  special 
car  the  next  morning  about  9  o'clock.  I  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  came  here  so  I  can 
tell  you  about  my  trip  to  Wardner."  I  sat  down  and  told  them  just  the  same 
thing  as  I  have  told  you,  except  the  pen  experience.  And  they  said,  **  We  don't 
blame  you  about  that.  It  looks  to  us  as  if  you  had  nothing  to  say  about  it." 
That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  talk  with  the  superintendent  and  master 
mechanic  there  that  morning. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchfobd.)  When  you  were  released  from  the  bull  pen,  were  yon 
released  on  bond?— A.  I  was  told  I  was  out  on  a  bond  of  $10,000. 

Q.  Is  that  correct  to  your  knowledge? — ^A.  Well,  I  guess  it  is  a  mistake. 

Q,  Who  gave  you  the  information?— A.  Forney,  the  county  attorney.  He  gave 
me  to  understand  that  I  was  out  on  a  (10,000  bond.  Li  the  court  they  prov^  to 
me  it  was  a  mistake. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad  company? — A.  I  have 
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been  in  the  employ  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  since  Jnne,  1882; 
bnt  not  in  the  ca|>acity  of  locomotive  engineer  all  that  time.  I  was  away  one 
time  a  year.  DonnK  tnis  time  I  was  in  different  capacities.  I  have  ran  ont  of 
Wallace  continnonsly  for  the  Northern  Pacific  since  Jnly,  1887. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
continnonsly  since  1882,  in  one  capacity  and  another? — ^A.  Yes;  except  one  year, 
when  I  was  on  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

Q.  Has  yonr  record  as  a  railroad  man  been  snch  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
company,  so  far  as  yon  know? — A.  EIntire  satisfaction,  so  far  as  I  know.  The 
proof  of  this  that  I  can  offer  is  that  the  Northern  Pacific  carries  a  list  of  every 
man  that  is  in  the  employ  in  train  service,  and  in  case  anyl^ng  tnms  ont  that 
yon  have  not  done  what  is  right  there  is  a  mark  against  yon.  It  is  collected  in 
days.  Dnring  the  time  I  have  never  had  one  day's  fine,  and  there  is  not  the  snap 
of  a  finger  against  my  record  at  Missonla. 

Q.  Did  the  company,  to  yonr  knowledge,  make  any  effort  to  have  yon  released 
from  the  bnll  pen? — ^A.  The  company  made  no  effort  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Was  yonr  trip  from  Bnrke  to  Wardner  made 
nnaer  dnress  and  force  and  without  your  consent? — ^A.  It  was. 

Q.  It  was  not  voluntarily  and  yon  did  not  participate  by  acquiescence  or  other- 
wise in  their  mission? — ^A.  No. 

(.  ^By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  No. 
|.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  No. 
j.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  labor  organization? — ^A.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  have  been  for  about  14  years. 
'),  In  good  standing,  as  a  matter  of  course? — A.  Yes. 
j.  What  time  did  you  arrive  at  Burke  on  that  morning? — ^A.  About  9.40. 
{.  When  did  you  leave  there? — ^A.  Ten  o'clock. 

j.  How  many  men,  in  your  judgment,  got  on  the  train  at  Burke?— A.  About  250. 
j.  Were  any  armed  and  masked? — ^A.  Yes;  some  were  armed,  and  those  on  the 
tram  were  masked. 

How  many,  in  your  judgment,  got  on  at  Gem?— A.  About  the  same  number. 
About  250?— A.  Yes. 

How  many  of  them  were  armed? — A.  Some  of  them  were  armed. 
And  masked? — ^A.  Yes. 

How  many  got  on  at  the  next  stop? — ^A.  About  200  or  250  got  on  at  the  "Y  " 
at  Wallace.    They  walked  down  from  Mullan.    They  got  on  at  the  "  Y,"  just 
above  Wallace. 
Q.  Were  any  of  those  who  got  on  at  the  **  Y  "  armed  and  masked? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  any  get  on  anywhere  between  Mullan  and  Wallace? — ^A.  No.    A  few 
got  on  here,  1  noticed.    We  stayed  here  about  80  minutes,  and  when  we  got  to 
within  about  a  mile  of  Wardner  there  were  some  men  along  the  track,  and  we 
got  orders  to  stop  and  pick  them  up. 
Q.  Were  they  armed  and  masked? — A.  Some  of  them  were  armed  and  masked. 
Q.  How  many  did  you  have  altogether  on  the  train,  when  you  got  to  Wardner 
Junction?— A.  I  think  we  had  about  1,000  men  at  Wardner. 

Q.  How  many,  in  your  judgment,  of  that  gang  were  armed  and  masked,  as 
nearly  as  you  can  teU? — ^A.  There  was  a  big  number  armed.    I  could  not  say,  as 
they  were  all  on  the  train  behind  me.    But  those  on  the  engine  were  masked.    I 
think  there  were  about  175  or  200  armed  and  masked, 
j.  You  saw  them  get  off  the  train? — A.  Yes. 
j.  You  had  a  good  opportunity  to  see  them? — A.  Yes. 

^.  Were  you  impressed  by  the  proceedings  that  it  was  a  preconcerted  action, 
deliberately  planned  and  arrangea? — ^A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Did  they  go  at  it  just  as  if  they  knew  what  they  wanted? — A.  They  didn't 
on  arriving  there.    They  were  in  town  nearly  half  an  hour. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  when  they  seized  your  train. — A.  No;  when  they 
seized  the  train  it  seemed  as  if  they  didn't. 
Q.  Were  the  men  waiting  for  the  train  at  Gem  when  you  got  there? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  Were  they  waiting  for  it  at  the  "  Y"  at  Mullan  when  you  got  there? — A. 
Yes. 

<J.  Did  they  look  as  if  they  were  there  by  arrangement? — A.  Yes;  it  looked  as 
if  it  was  arranged  that  they  were  to  go. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  your  treatment  in  the  bull  i)en? — ^A.  The  treat- 
ment in  the  prison  was  very  bad. 

Q.  Was  there  any  personal  indignity  offered  you,  or  any  cruelty  practiced  ux>on 
you,  individually? — ^A.  No;  but  there  was  with  some. 

Q.  Which  came  under  your  observation? — A.  Yes;  I  saw  them  come  in  one 
time  and  take  the  sick  men  out  to  go  to  work,  and  all  of  them  said  positively  that 
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they  were  Edck  and  under  the  doctor's  care  and  were  taking  medicine,  but  they 
had  to  ^;  the  soldiers  made  them  ^  jnst  the  same. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  any  of  the  men  jabbed  with  a  bayonet? — ^A.  I  didn't  see  that. 
They  told  me  about  it. 

What  sort  of  food  did  yon  get? — ^A.  Poor. 

Did  they  give  you  enough  of  the  kind? — A.  Enough  bread  and  bacon  and 
coitee. 

Q.  Was  there  any  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst?— A.  No. 

Q-  What  sort  of  sleeping  accommoda&ons  did  you  have? — A.  None  whatever. 
Little  hay,  and  if  you  didn't  rustle  blankets  you  had  to  go  without. 

Q.  Were  you  x>ermitted  to  go  out  for  tiie  purpose  of  attending  to  i>ersonal 
needs? — A.  Yes;  with  a  g^uard  of  soldiers. 

Q.  Under  a  guard? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  permitted  to  take  exercise? — ^A.  They  let  the  men  out  to  walk 
around  about  an  nour. 

Were  you  sick  there? — ^A.  When  I  returned  I  was  sick  for  a  week. 
Did  you  see  anyone  slapped  in  the  face  by  the  colored  soldiers? — ^A.  No. 
Did  you  see  anyone  struck  with  a  gun? — A.  No. 

You  understand  I  am  trvins^  to  find  out  just  what  was  done.  There  have 
been  so  many  rumors  that  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  any  particular  in- 
stances that  occurred  and  about  which  you  may  know. — A.  Lots  of  these  things 
occurred  before  I  was  in  there.  I  heard  them  tell  about  it,  but  of  course  I  would 
not  attempt  to  tell  what  was  done  unless  I  saw  it. 

Q.  Were  they  compelled  to  lie  in  their  own  filth,  so  far  as  your  observation  is 
concerned?  It  was  alleged  that  men  were  not  permitted  to  go  out  to  obey  calls  of 
nature,  and  were  compelled  to  do  it  where  they  slept,  and  afterwards  to  lie  in  it; 
as  one  witness  expressed  it,  to  wallow  in  it. — ^A.  Near  where  I  was  bunked  one 
morning  I  saw  a  mess  some  man  had  made  in  the  straw,  and  I  asked  about  it  and 
he  said  he  was  not  x>ermitted  to  ^o  out. 

CJ.  What  is  your  own  observation;  were  you  permitted  to  go  outside  to  i>erform 
this  act? — ^A.  No;  not  after  8  o'clock. 

Q.  Not  to  obey  a  call  of  nature? — A.  No;  not  out  to  the  closet.  There  was  a 
place  prepared  down  in  the  comer  inside. 

Q.  You  could  go  there? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  act  of  this  man? — A.  I  don't  think 
there  was. 

Q.  Did  any  instance  come  under  your  observation,  or  are  you  reliably  informed 
as  to  the  alleged  fact  that  these  colored  soldiers  ever  insulted  at  anv  time  the 
relatives  or  wives  or  members  of  the  families  who  came  there  to  see  the  prison- 
ers?— ^A.  No;  I  didn't  observe  that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  such  case? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Were  you  fully  impressed  with  the  fact  that  if  you 
didn't  obey  the  orders  of  the  mob  you  would  forfeit  your  life? — ^A.  I  realized 
that  I  would.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  I  had  not  obeyed  the  orders  of  that  gang  I 
would  not  be  here  to-day  to  tell  you  this  story.    That  is  my  firm  belief. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  was  the  date  of  your  confinement?— A.  The 
80th  of  May. 

Q.  Were  the  colored  troops  in  charge  of  the  bull  pen  at  that  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  there? — A.  They  remained  there  until  I  was 
released. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  indignities,  if  any,  that  were  prac- 
ticed uxK)n  the  inmates  of  the  bull  pen  at  the  beginning  were  greater  or  less  than 
they  were  at  any  other  time? — A.  They  were  much  greater  before  I  was  in  there 
than  they  were  when  I  was  there.  As  different  men  told  me,  **  You  have  a  snap 
here  now.  You  should  have  been  in  the  old  bam."  I  have  heard  that  remark  20 
times. 

(By  Mr.  Mantle.)  You  believe  that  to  be  true?— A.  Yes. 
(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Did  any  of  the  men  who  boarded  your  train  buy 
tickets? — A.  Yes. 

O.  Do  you  know  how  many  tickets  were  bought,  approximately? — A.  I  think  150. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  those  who  bought  tickets,  paid  their  fare, 
and  went  to  Wardner  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  taking  pwt  in  the  destruction  of 
this  property?— A.  I  will  tell  you  wnat  I  think  about  it.  I  think  that  not  one 
man  in  ten  knew  what  was  to  be  done  when  they  got  there;  that  is  my  firm 
belief. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  these  men  that  were  masked  and  armed  knew? — ^A.  Yes. 

(^.  You  can  not  state  whether  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  it  was  a  preconcerted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  miners'  organizations?— A.  No;  I  could  not  say  as  to 
that,  not  being  a  member,  you  know. 
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Q.  Do  yon  believe,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  miners'  organizations,  that  they 
approve  of  revolutionary  acts  of  this  character,  as  a  whole? — ^A.  No,  I  don't — as 
a  whole. 

<^.  Yon  have  never  learned,  in  your  association  among  the  miners,  of  any  revo- 
lutionary action  taken  by  any  of  the  miners'  unions,  have  you? — ^A.  No.  Not 
being  a  member,  of  course  such  action  might  be  taken  without  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Are  you  x>^rsonally  acauainted  with  many  members 
of  the  miners'  union  in  this  neighborhood? — A.  I  know  a  great  number  l^  sight, 
but  I  can  not  speak  one  man's  name  in  fifty.  I  see  them  go  to  work  and  return 
from  work  while  I  am  in  the  engine,  but  I  could  not  speak  one  man's  name  in 
fifty. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  of  any  considerable  number  of  them  with  reference  to  their 
character  as  to  good  citizenship? — A.  Why,  I  regard  the  majority  of  the  men  liv- 
ing between  here  and  Burke  as  good  citizens.  They  have  their  little  homes  and 
their  families,  their  schoolhouses.  A  dairyman  told  me  not  a  month  a^  that  he 
had  been  x)eddling  milk  there  for  6  or  8  years,  and  said  he  had  lost  but  flOO.  We 
were  partners  together  in  the  milk  busmess,  and  sold  them  milk  there,  and  lost 
but  $100,  and  that  was  lost  through  one  of  our  agents  we  had  there,  who  was  dis- 
tributing milk.  He  told  me  that  ne  got  his  money  every  month,  and  he  said  they 
were  as  good  citizens  and  as  honest  and  as  reliable  as  could  be  found  anywhere; 
there  were  no  better  men  anywhere. 

Q.  You  say  you  didn't  recognize  a  single  man  on  that  day  who  carried  a  gun  or 
was  masked?— A.  No. 

Q.  None  among  them  that  you  recognized  in  any  way? — A.  No. 


Salt  Lakk  City,  Utah,  Augiui  £,  1899. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  HON.  CLAEEHCE  K  ALLEH, 

General  manager  CentenniaUEureka  Mine,  Salt  Lake  dty^  Utah, 

The  Buboommission  on  mining  met  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  Augast  2,  1899,  at 
10  a.  m.,  Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Hon.  Clarence  £.  Allen  was  sworn,  and  being 
examined  on  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  State  your  name. — A.  C.  £.  Allen. 

Q.  Place  of  residence f— A.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Q.  Business  f — ^A.  Mining. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  mining  f — A.  Well,  I  began  in  December,  1886. 

Q.  In  this  State  r— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  ofiicial  position,  if  any,  have  you  occupied  with  a  mining  company  or  cor- 
poration f — A.  I  am  ffeneral  manager  of  the  Centennial-Eureka. 

Q.  How  extensively  is  that  company  mining  in  Utahf — A.  We  are  working  about 
100  men. 

Q.  Now,  oonld  you  give  the  earnings  of  capital  engaged  in  mining  as  compared 
with  1886 f — ^A.  I  can  not  give  anything  definite ;  I  can  only  ^ive  my  conclusions. 
My  impression  is  that  capital  is  better  remunerated  now  than  lormerly. 

Q.  Is  it  better  rewarded  now  than  at  any  time  in  yonr  experience  in  mining  f — A. 
That  is  my  impression.    I  have  never  compiled  any  statistics  on  it. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  laborer;  is  his  condition  better  or  worse  now  than 
in  your  early  experience  f — A.  I  think  it  is  at  least  as  good,  if  not  better. 

Q.  The  tendency  in  both  has  been  to  improve  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  this  improvement  on  both  sides? — A.  I  attrib- 
ute the  more  certain  returns  on  mining  investments  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
business.  There  is  not  so  much  haphazard  and  foolish  mining  work  done  now  as 
there  was  formerly.  Men  have  gained  by  their  experience ;  they  do  less  doubtful 
work,  and  are  more  certain  of  getting  tneir  retarns.  Also,  methods  of  reduction 
have  been  improving  so  much  that  now  the  miner  is  not  restricted  to  one  kind  of  ore 
or  any  two  or  three  kinds  of  ore,  bnt  he  can  now  iind  a  market  for  all  he  produces. 
When  I  first  began,  miners  received  no  return  for  their  Jabor  on  low  grade  ore.  The 
smelter  charges  on  base  ores  practically  prohibited  the  treatment  of  anything  bnt 
hifi^h  grade  ores;  but  the  improvements  have  made  the  business  much  more  remuner- 
ative on  the  whole  than  it  was  at  that  time.  Then  living  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  than 
it  used  to  be,  and  men  now  in  all  our  leadiuflr  miniuff  camps  can  live  well  and  send 
their  children  to  school;  their  expenses  have  been  reauoed  in  many  ways. 

Q.  And  have  their  wages  remained  about  the  same  f — A.  Wages  for  miners  were  $3  per 
day,  and  the  prevailing  wages  now  are  ^.60  per  day.    Some  mines — I  think  the  Sil- 
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yer  King  at  Park  City  pays  its  mineTB$8  per  day.  I  don't  know  what  the  conditions 
are,  or  why  they  pay  it,  bnt  they  do  pay  it.  I  think  the  Ontario,  before  it  shut 
down,  paid  ite  miners  $2,15;  and  I  suppose  other  men  working  in  the  mines  in  that 
vicinity  are  receiving  the  same.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary  miner 
now,  and  not  the  miner  engaged  in  special  work.  I?\>r  shait  work  and  special  work 
of  course  they  receive  more.  And  many  wet  mines  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  pay  a 
little  more  than  the  dry  mines.  But  $2.50  might  be  considered  the  scale  of  wages  of 
this  State. 

Q.  Now,  would  you  say  that  capital  engaged  in  mining  is  as  remunerative  as  capi- 
tal engaged  in  the  other  ordinary  industries  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  more  so,  as  a  general  thing  f — ^A.  I  could  not  say  about  that,  because  I  don't 
know  how  much  capital  there  is  engaged. 

Q.  Would  you  thmk  it  would  compare  favorably  with  banking,  mercantile  busi- 
ness, and  other  enterprises  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  it  is  conducted  judiciously  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  it  is  conducted  as  carefully  as  the  other  industries  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  are  neglected  they  must  go  down  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thing  in  Utah  as  organized  labor  or  labor  unions  f — A.  There 
are  some  labor  unions  in  Utah. 

Q.  What  proportion  does  the  membership  of  the  labor  union  bear  to  unorganized 
labor f — A.  I  don't  know;  it  is  a  sulneot  I  am  not  familiar  with.  The  union  has  not 
come  into  our  consideration  here.  Wherever  they  have  been  organized  we  have  been 
able  to  get  along  with  them  quietly  and  peaceably.  In  our  own  camp  there  is  no 
organiz^  union. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  strikes  in  Utahf — ^A.  There  was  a  strike  in  the  Tintic  district 
several  years  ago  in  one  of  the  mines. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  led  to  that  strike  f — A.  Only  by  hearsay. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  what  the  general  cause  wasf — ^A.  I  have  understood  it  was 
the  question  of  having  to  board  at  the  company  boarding  house. 

Q.  That  is,  you  understand  that  the  company  established  a  boarding  house,  and 
made  it  a  condition  of  employment  that  each  man  should  board  there  f— A.  Well,  I 
don't  know ;  for  instance,  we  have  a  boarding  house,  but  we  don't  require  married 
men  to  board  at  the  boardiag  house. 

Q.  Do  yon  require  the  men  that  board  at  all  to  board  there f— A.  Yes;  the  men  that 
have  to  pay  for  their  board  somewhere  we  require  to  board  with  us. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  custom  in  mining f— A.  I  think  it  is  the  general  custom  in 
this  State. 

Q.  Give  the  reason  why  that  is  necessary. — A.  Well,  in  some  instances,  for 
instance,  far  away  from  a  town,  it  is  a  convenience  to  us;  and  I  think  if  the  men 
didn't  board  there  they  would  find  it  would  be  a  convenience  for  them  to  board 
there.  I  don't  know  ho^  thev  feel  about  it;  I  have  not  heard  any  complaint.  We 
run  the  boarding  house  ourselves. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  pay  for  running  the  boarding  house,  that 
your  employees  should  board  there f — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Suppose  only  2  or  3  men,  or  a  dozen,  boarded  with  you,  you  could  not  keep  it 
up,  could  you  f — A.  No ;  it  would  not  pay  expenses.  We  have  never  run  the  board- 
ing house  to  make  a  profit.  We  try  to  run  it  to  give  good  board,  without  any  regard 
to  what  it  costs. 

Q.  But  the  more  profits  you  have  the  better  you  can  supply  your  table  f — ^A.  Yes. 
Something  over  half  of  our  men  are  married.  We  never  make  any  distinction 
between  married  and  unmarried  men  when  it  conies  to  assign  them  work.  We 
never  ask  the  question  whether  they  are  married  or  unmarried;  and  we  have 
allowed  a  frreat  many  young  men  who  were  supporting  their  mothers,  for  instance, 
to  live  with  their  mothers  and  not  board  at  the  boarding  house. 

Q.  In  that  strike  mentioned  by  you  a  moment  ago,  was  any  violence  resorted  to  f — 
A.  1  don't  know  much  about  that  strike.  I  was  not  in  the  camp  at  that  time.  I 
think  there  was  some,  according  to  the  newspaper  reports ;  but  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  matter;  it  is  only  by  hearsay. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  importation  of  labor  into  this  State  f — A. 
As  I  remember  it,  there  was  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  the  importation  of  labor  into  Utah  from  abroad,  or 
from  sister  States  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  arbitration  laws  in  the  State  of  Utahf — A.  Well,  I  must  confess 
that  I  don't  know.    I  have  never  read  the  State  statutes  since  they  have  been  passed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  application  of  the  injunction  laws  to  strikes,  or  to  this 
strike  in  Utah;  whether  they  resorted  to  the  use  of  the  injunction  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  the  strikers? — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  the  matter  got  into  the 
courts  or  not ;  any  further  than  to  send  the  peace  officers  down  there. 

Q.  How  often  ao  you  pay  in  Utahf — A.  The  general  oastom  here  is  to  pay  once  a 
month. 
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Q.  0o  yon  find  that  Batiafactory  to  the  menf — ^A.  We  have  never  had  any  com- 
plaints  in  any  of  the  mines  we  have  been  connected  with. 

Q.  What  is  your  system  of  mining  here — usaally  by  the  day  or  by  the  contract  f — 
A.  The  general  custom  is  by  the  day.  There  is  some  contract  work  done.  I  ma^, 
perhaps,  explain  that  a  little.  I  know  of  no  mine  that  is  being  ran,  after  mineral  is 
discoyeredy  by  the  contract.  Oftentimes  in  prospecting  the  work  is  done  by  the 
contract. 

Q.  Have  von  snob  a  thing  in  Utah  as  a  sliding  wage  scale  f — ^A.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  They  have  not  resorted  to  that  in  this  State  f— A.  WeU,  of  course  there  may 
be  in  the  coal  mines.  There  is  no  such  system  as  that  here.  At  'the  time  wages 
were  reduced  from  $3  to  $2.50  there  were  some  mines  in  which  the  promise  was  made 
the  men,  as  I  understand,  that  if  the  value  of  silver  should  be  restored  wages 
should  be  restored.  The  rail  in  wages  was  caused  by  the  fiill  of  the  prloe  of  the 
product. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  natore  of  a  sliding  wage  scale? — A.  That  is  the  only  thing  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  known  here. 

Q.  How  are  payments  made  in  Utah — usually  in  cash? — A.  Well.  I  don't  know;  I 
could  not  say,  usually.  All  the  mines  I  have  been  connected  wiUi  nave  paid  in  time 
checks,  uBusuiy  payable  at  some  store — ^that  is,  the  time  check  would  be  issued  at 
the  mine  and  the  store  would  give  the  man  the  mouev  for  it. 

Q.  When  I  say  payment  in  cash,  I  am  distinguishing  that  from  store  orders  for 
goods. — A.  We  aon't  have  the  store  system. 

Q.  Have  they  the  store-order  system  at  the  metalliferous  mines,  generally? — ^A. 
No;  not  generally.  I  was  trying  to  think  of  a  mine  where  they  have  a  store-order 
systeni.  but  I  don't  know  of  one  now. 

Q.  Have  they  in  the  coal  mines? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  only  strike  of  which  you  had  knowledge  as  having  arisen,  as 
you  understand,  from  the  boarding-house  system.  As  a  general  proposition,  don't  a 
great  many  of  these  strikes  arise  from  the  so-called  l^arding-house  system  and 
store-order  system  ? — A.  I  have  understood  that  they  do  outoide  of  this  State. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  the  system  so  as  to  be  oppressive  on  the  miners  here? — ^A. 
No.  I  think  that  on  the  whole  there  has  been  nothing  oppressive  about  the  boarding- 
house  system  in  this  State.  There  may  have  been  instances  where  it  was.  There 
has  been,  I  think,  a  tendency  amongst  mining  men  to  get  rid  of  the  boarding 
house ;  but  at  isolated  places  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  company  to  establish  a 
boarding  house.  Under  the  present  conditions  in  this  State,  I  don't  believe  it 
would  be  wise,  for  instance,  to  have  a  law  saying  that  the  company  could  not  have 
a  boarding  house.  There  are  many  places  wnere  I  can  imagine  it  would  be  almost 
a  necessity,  for  the  comfort  of  the  men,  for  the  company  to  have  a  boarding  house. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  observed  that  miners'  wages  for  underground  work  were  gener^ 
ally  $3  per  day  in  Butte,  Mont.,  and  in  Idaho  $3.50.  In  Utah  they  seem  to  be  ^.50. 
Bo  yon  Know  of  any  reason  for  the  discrepancy  existing  in  the  wages  paid  to  miners 
in  tnese  three  different  States  ? — A.  Well,  1  think  that  a  miner  can  work  cheaper  in 
the  mines  in  Utah  in  many  instances  than  he  can  in  the  mines  of  somo  of  the  other 
States. 

Q.  Give  some  of  the  reasons. — ^A.  As  a  rule  we  are  not  troubled  with  water  to  any 
great  extent.  A  man  who  does  not  have  to  work  in  water  can  work  cheaper  than 
the  man  who  does.    His  clothing  is  cheaper. 

Q.  How  about  the  living  expenses? — A.  I  think  living  is  cheaper  here.  That  is 
what  I  have  understood.    I  am  not  speaking  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  You  would  imagine  it  to  be  much  cheaper  than  in  northern  Idaho  or  Montana? — 
A.  Our  mining  camps  are  usually  easily  reached  from  the  places  where  almost  every- 
thing is  produced  that  a  man  needs  to  live  upon  in  the  line  of  food,  and  food  is 
cheaper.  I  have  supposed  that  these  things  accounted  for  the  difference.  Also,  I 
have  understood  that  board  at  the  boarding  houses  is  cheaper  in  Utah. 

Q.  What  do  you  charge? — A.  Eighty  cents  a  day,  where  we  used  to  charge  $1 
when  the  rate  of  wages  here  was  $3  per  day.  When  wages  were  reduced  to  $2.50 
per  day  we  reduced  the  board  to  80  cento.  I  don't  know  whether  every  mine  followed 
that  rule  or  not,  but  we  did. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  wet  mines  the  miners  use  a  great  deal  of  gum  clothing 
which  is  quite  expensive? — A.  That  is  true  wherever  I  have  had  any  experience.  1 
have  had  experience  in  one  mine  of  that  kind.  The  wear  on  clothing  is  much  greater 
in  wet  mines  than  in  dry  mines. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  causes  for  wages  being  cheaner  here  than  in  the 
surrounding  States  ?--A.  Well,  there  mav  be  one  other  cause  nere.  A  great  many 
good  miners  are  men  who  have  small  nurms  in  the  valley  and  their  families  live 
there,  and  they  work  in  the  mines  or  they  rent  their  little  farm  and  bring  their 
family  into  the  mining  camp  and  live  there;  so  they  have  two  sources  of  revenue  or 
income.    Possibly  that  may  have  some  bearing  upon  it. 

3.  I  presume  that  you  don't  work  a  great  many  men  that  are  what  they  would 
in  the  mining  camps  of  Butto  or  Cripple  Creek  first-dass  miners,  but  they  are 
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a  kind  of  a  combination  farmer  and  miner,  although  good  workmen? — A.  I  think 
that  aa  a  whole,  while  that  statement  perhaps  has  been  made,  that  it  is  not  true. 
There  are  jast  as  skillfal  miners  in  Utah  as  there  are  in  any  State^  and  they  oan  do  jnst 
as  good  work  as  the  men  in  other  oamps.  I  am  speaking  now  or  the  men  who  handle 
the  pick  and  drill  and  hammer;  they  can  do  Jnst  as  good  mining  and  as  much  of  it 
as  the  men  in  Idaho  or  Montana.  Of  oonrse  I  am  speaking  of  the  miners  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted.  The  men  in  these  mines  are  skillful  men ;  they  would  not  be  in 
there  otherwise,  because  it  would  not  pay  to  have  them. 

Q.  How  does  the  number  of  men  employed  in  mining  this  year  compare  with  the 
number  employed  in  mines  during  your  early  experience  f— A.  Of  coarse  I  can  not 
speak  ftom  figures,  but  there  are  a  great  many  more  men  at  work  now  than  there 
were  then. 

Q.  How  does  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  mining  now  compare  with  the 
amount  invested  in  your  early  exx>erienoef— A.  Far  more. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  both  have  greatly  increased? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  employment  of  children  in  the  mines  of  this  State! — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  the  average  number  of  days  that  a  miner  works  in  Utahf — ^A.  Of 
course  when  I  say  there  are  no  children  employed  in  the  mines  here  I  am  speaking 
of  metalliferous  mining.  I  don't  know  what  is  done  in  the  coal  mines.  I  have  no 
knowledge  at  all  upon  that  subject.  I  have  not  looked  up  the  question  of  number 
of  days  worked  in  years.  When  I  kept  the  books«  amount  various  other  duties  at 
the  Old  Jordan  and  Galena,  I  was  interested  in  the  question  of  whether  it  paid  men 
to  work  on  Sundavs,  and  I  concluded,  from  my  investigations  of  the  pay  roll  at  that 
time,  which  I  maae  out  myself,  that  a  man  loses  as  many  or  more  days  in  the  year 
as  they  would  if  they  laid  off  over  Sunday. 

Q.  What  is  the  habit  in  Utah  about  working  Sundays? — ^A.  That  is  the  rule. 

Q.  But  you  don't  believe  there  is  any  economy  whatever  in  requiring  a  man  to 
work  7  days  a  week? — A.  I  believe  it  is  a  loss  to  the  man  and  a  loss  to  the  company. 
That  is  my  candid  belief,  and  I  have  believed  it  for  years. 

Q.  What  experience  have  you  had  with  the  shorter  workday? — A.  I  think  the 
law  was  passed  in  the  winter  of  1896. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  did  the  men  usually  work  in  the  mines  prior  to  1896? — 
A.  Ten  hours  was  the  rule.  There  were  some  men  who  worked  longer,  but  the 
underground  men  as  a  rule  worked  10  hours.  Occasionally  there  would  be  work 
done  in  8 -hour  shifts. 

Q.  But  since  1896,  under  a  law  of  your  legislature,  they  work  8? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  does  the  8  hours  begin?— A.  That  is  according  to  the  mine.  In  our 
mine  the  shift  goes  on  at  8,  works  until  12,  comes  off  for  dinner,  goes  back  at  1  and 
works  until  5. 

Q.  I  mean  when  does  the  day's  work  begin — when  the  miner  sets  to  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel  ? — A.  The  men  are  in  the  mine  at  the  hour  they  are  to  begin  their  work. 
We  begin  to  lower  the  men  10  minutes  before  the  hour,  and  that  gives  them  time  to 
get  to  their  places  when  the  hour  for  work  begins. 

Q.  When  does  the  watch  stop;  when  they  quit,  when  they  lay  down  their  tools? — 
A.  We  begin  hoisting  at  the  hour;  for  instance,  at  noon  we  begin  to  hoist  at  12 
o'clock.  The  men  are  at  the  station  at  that  time.  They  have  come  out  to  the  station 
on  our  time  really.  They  don't  come  out  of  the  mine  on  our  time,  but  they  come  out 
to  the  station  on  our  time;  and  they  are  hoisted  out  of  the  mine  from  the  station  on 
their  time. 

Q.  Under  the  10-hour  law  when  did  you  beffin  to  mine:  at  the  time  they  got  to 
their  work  as  now,  or  from  the  time  they  left  the  boardine  house? — ^A.  KeaUy  I 
never  asked  in  the  case  of  our  own  mine  how  they  did  that;  but  I  have  talked  with 
our  superintendent  who  was  there  at  the  time,  and  the  impression  I  got  from  him  is 
that  they  went  into  the  mine  on  our  time. 

Q.  Did  they  eat  dinner  on  your  time  under  the  10-hour  system? — ^A.  In  cases  where 
they  took  their  lunch  into  the  mine  and  ate  it  there,  it  came  out  of  the  company's 
time.  I  don't  know  that  all  mines  are  situated  as  ours  is.  Our  boarding  house  is 
right  next  to  our  shaft  house,  and  we  lift  our  men  right  out  at  the  boarding  house; 
and  they  eat  all  their  meals,  their  lunches  and  everything,  on  their  own  time.  We 
can  do  that  and  the  men  like  it  better.  It  is  good  for  them  to  get  out,  and  we  go  to 
the  expense  of  lifting  them  out,  and  don't  send  any  lunches  into  the  mine. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  give  us  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the 
operators  and  the  men  of  the  shorter  workday? — A.  Well,  in  our  own  case  and 
judging  fh)m  our  expense  account  and  the  amount  of  work  that  is  done,  I  think  that 
we  get  as  much  work  out  of  the  men  on  the  8-hour  shift  as  we  did  on  the  10.  That 
is  the  opinion  of  our  superintendent  who  is  in  direct  charge  of  the  work. 

Q.  You  think  if  a  man  goes  into  a  mine  to  work  8  hours  he  strikes  an  8-hour 
stroke? — A.  A  good  man  does. 

Q.  And  if  he  goes  in  for  10  hours  he  strikes  a  10-hour  stroke? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  In  the 
work  with  the  power  drill,  Burley  machines,  there  is  as  much  work  done  in  the 
8-hour  shift  as  there  was  in  the  10;  one  round  of  holes  are  put  in  and  fired. 
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Q.  la  it  a  machine  that  they  can  hnrry  a  little  f— A.  Yee;  with  that  kind  of  a  ma- 
chine they  can  hnrry  it. 

Q.  What  effect  has  it  on  the  menf— A.  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  can  not  have 
anything  but  a  good  effect  on  them. 

Q.  Gives  them  more  timef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  very  pleasant  and  they  are  better  satisfied  f — ^A.  I  never  heard 
any  discussion  among  the  men  about  it.    They  accepted  it  just  as  we  accepted  it. 

Q.  You  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  and  went  right  along  f — A.  Yes;  when  the  law 
was  passed  we  obeyed  it. 

Q.  And  how  about  the  public  generally;  is  the  shorter  work  day  approved  or 
condemnedf  — A.  There  has  not  been  any  discussion  of  it  here. 

Q.  You  take  it  from  that  that  the  people  are  satisfied,  do  youf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  the  cooperative  system  in  the  mines  here  to  any  extent  f — ^A.  Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  have  a  good  deal  of  cooperation  in  this  State  generally,  have  you  notf — 
A.  I  don't  know  that  we  have. 

Q.  Your  irrigation  is  principally  under  a  cooperative  system  f — ^A.  Yes ;  the  farmers 
generally  cooperate  in  irrigation. 

Q.  Are  there  more  or  less  stores  in  this  State  under  the  cooperative  system  f — ^A. 
We  have  what  we  call  cooperative  stores,  but  they  are  really  stock  stores;  there  is 
cooperation,  of  course,  in  that  sense. 

Q.  But  it  has  not  been  adopted  in  the  mines  at  all,  so  far  as  you  know  f — A.  No 
more  than  anywhere  else.  Several  parties  sometimes  go  in  together  and  pnt  in  their 
time  prospecting  and  developing  a  mine. 

Q.  Have  you  had  such  a  thing  as  insurance  connected  with  your  minef — A.  I  don't 
know  whether  there  is  any  mine  in  the  State  that  insures  its  men  or  not. 

Q.  You  have  not  adopted  it  in  your  mines f — A.  No. 

Q.  I  understand  you  have  had  no  narticnlar  immigration  to  this  State  for  mining 
purposes. — A.  Nothing  more  than  tne  men  who  ordinarily  come  in  and  go  to  the 
mines. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  contract  labor  from  other  States  or  abroad? — A.  No. 

Q.  Any  colored  labor  heref — A.  No. 

Q.  What  are  the  prevailing  nationalities  in  mining  heref  Are  they  English  speak- 
ing or  non-English  speakingT — ^A.  I  should  say  the  majority  are  English  speaking. 
There  are  Americans,  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  from  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe — Finlanders  and  Scandinavians.    I  can  not  say  that  they  all  speak  English. 

Q.  How  does  this  foreign  importation  compare  witn  the  native  American  in  his 
general  demeanor;  is  he  as  orderly f — A.  So  far  as  I  know;  yes. 

Q.  Makes  a  good  citizen  f — A.  I  have  never  noticed  any  disorder  of  any  kind. 
They  are  mixed  in  our  mines.  I  think  it  is  the  general  purpose  here  not  to  have  any 
one  nationality  predominate  unless  it  is  Americans. 

Q.  That  is  a  usual  custom,  is  it  not,  throughout  the  West  to  keep  them  apart  to 
some  extent  f — A.  I  don't  know  about  the  other  places,  but  1  know  it  is  the  custom 
in  this  State  not  to  have  too  many  in  one  place. 

Q.  They  are  liable  to  become  unruly  f — A.  1  have  heard  a  good  many  men  who 
have  passed  their  lives  in  directing  the  working  of  mines  say  that  they  get  better 
results  in  not  having  too  many  of  one  nationality  outside  of  Americans  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  convict  labor  in  the  mines  of  this  State? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  are  your  convicts  used  in  Utah? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  They  are  not  brought  into  competition  with  other  labor  at  all? — ^A.  I  think 
they  do  some  work  down  there,  but  what  it  is  I  don't  know.  I  never  paid  any 
attention  to  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  legislation,  either  State  or  national,  that,  in  your  judg- 
ment, detrimentally  affects  mining — restrictive  laws  of  any  kina? — ^A.  The  law  that 
prevented  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  the  Territories  when  this  State  was 
a  Territory. 

\^,  Did  that  affect  you  detrimentally? — A.  I  thinlc  so;  it  kept  capital  ont. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  that  is  one  of  the  great  disadvantages  a  Territory  has? — 
A.  Well,  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  English  or  French  or 
Dutch  capital  operating  our  mines  and  taking  the  profits  away  from  this  country ;  1 
am  rather  inclined  to  tnink  it  is  a  disadvantage. 

Q.  Yon  would  call  that  a  wise  law,  then,  and  not  a  detriment? — A.  I  have  never 
gone  deep  enough  into  the  question  to  have  an  opinion.  I  have  always  had  a  feel- 
ing, however,  tbat  it  was  a  disadvantage  to  have  that  kind  of  capital  here. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  your  tax  laws;  is  there  any  complaint?— A.  We 
have  no  complaint  to  make  on  our  tax  laws. 

Q.  Do  they  treat  mining  property  as  fairly  as  they  do  other  kinds  of  property? — 
A.  The  question  of  the  tax  on  the  net  product  of  mines  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  at. 
It  is  unfair  to  tax  the  net  product  of  the  mines  and  not  tax  the  net  product  oifaims 
and  banks.    The  miner  is  discriminated  against. 
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Q.  Does  your  legidatue  tax  the  mine  and  then  tax  the  net  product  f — A.  We  pay 
a  tax  on  oar  land  valnes,  which  is  asnally  put  at  the  Government  price,  and  then 
we  pay  a  tax  on  the  improvement,  and  then  a  tax  on  the  net  product. 

Q.  Well,  the  nominal  price  put  on  the  ground,  when  it  is  presumed  to  be  very 
valuable,  is  expected  to  be  made  up  in  the  tax  gathered  from  the  net  product.  la 
that  the  theory  of  the  State  f — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  that  is  the  theory. 

Q.  If  a  great  many  of  these  mines  were  taxed  the  same  as  a  farm  or  a  piece  of  real 
estate,  would  they  not  be  put  in  at  many  thousand  dollars  per  acre f— A.  If  you  tax 
a  farm  it  is  on  its  value  per  acre,  and  you  don't  tax  it  ou  its  product. 

Q.  How  wide  are  your  mines  heref — A.  Under  the  present  law  the  claims  are  600 
by  1,500  feet.  Of  course  there  are  some  local  regulations  that  sometimes  vary  these, 
but  most  of  the  claims,  I  think,  follow  the  United  States  statute. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  20  acres  f — A.  Yes,  about  20  acres  to  the  claim. 

Q.  The  tax  assessor  would  be  required  to  assess  a  great  mine  at  its  real  value. 
Suppose  ^he  mine  had  a  great  reputation.  Would  he  not  be  liable  to  put  it  in  at 
$10,000  per  acre,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  might  not  be  worth  more  than  $5,000; 
that  is,  assuming  that  he  should  assess  it  just  the  same  as  other  real  estate? — A. 
That  may  be.    I  don't  know  how  he  would  assess  it. 

Q.  And  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  value  of  mines  the  general  custom  has 

Sown  up  over  the  West  to  assess  the  mine  at  a  nominal  value  per  acre,  and 
en  tax  the  net  product,  on  the  theory  that  it  will  thoroughly  equalize  the  taxation 
of  the  mines  and  the  taxation  of  other  property.  Do  you  think  that  system  is  det- 
rimental to  the  mining  industry  f — A.  I  don't  know.  We  have  not  had  it  long 
enough  for  me  to  form  an  opinion  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Have  you  had  such  a  thing  in  this  State  connected  with  mining  as  discrimina- 
tion in  freight  rates? — A.  I  don't  know  that  we  have. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  complaint? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  companies  complaining 
that  they  have  been  charged  more  for  freight  than  any  other  company. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  rule  that  should  be  adopted  in  establishing  a 
freight  rate ;  that  is,  should  there  be  such  a  thing  as  discrimination  ?  Should  one 
man  have  a  carload  of  ore  carried  cheaper  than  any  other  man? — A.  No;  I  think 
the  freight  should  be  the  same. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  studied  as  to  what  should  be  the  unit  in  fixing  the  rate,  whether 
it  should  be  a  ton  or  whether  it  should  be  a  car? — A.  No,  I  have  not  investigated 
the  question  at  all. 

Q.  A  great  many  adopt  the  theory,  with  great  reason,  that  if  a  ton  is  not  made  the 
unit,  for  instance,  that  a  ton  should  be  allowed  to  be  shipped  as  cheaply  as  a  oar  and 
a  car  as  cheaply  as  a  train,  that  It  invites  monopoly  and  offers  an  inducement  to 
great  syndicates  to  buy  up  a  large  product  and  make  a  great  pro  At  by  getting  great 
advantages  in  transportation?— A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  railroad  company 
should  be  obliged  to  carry  a  ton  of  ore  for  me  just  as  cheap  as  it  would  carry  a  car 
load  of  ore  for  you,  per  ton. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  railroad  is  in  fact  a  public  institution  which  the  law  permits  to  be 
built  through  your  farm^  or  homestead,  or  schoolhouse  pounds,  ou  the  theory  that 
it  is  built  for  the  public,  don't  you  believe  that,  from  its  public  character  and  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  individu<ality  of  the  citizen,  such  rules  should  be 
adopted  as  would  give  every  man,  both  great  and  small,  an  equal  opportunity  to  use 
the  road? — A.  Yes.  I  was  simply  looking  at  the  question  of  1  ton  or  1  carload.  I, 
myself,  believe  that  5  miners  should  bo  allowed  to  put  15  tons,  say,  in  a  car — I  believe 
that  is  the  minimum  carload  here  now — and  have  it  shippcMi  as  cheaply  oh  the  Cen- 
tennial Eureka  could  ship  a  carload ;  but  I  don't  see  how  it  is  going  to  be  done.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  can  be  done;  but  I  think  one  man  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  put  1  ton  on  the  car  and  have  it  carried,  providing  there  was  enough  with 
others  to  make  a  carload. 

Q.  You  could  not  require  them  to  run  1  car  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  1  ton ;  but, 
if  the  car  was  going  anyway^  you  think  a  man  should  have  a  right  to  have  1  ton  car- 
ried at  the  same  rate  as  a  car? — A.  That  would  be  different  if  they  took  a  car. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  considerable  concentration  uf  capital  engaged  in  mining? — 
A.  Not  up  to  the  present  time.  Perhaps  I  am  not  getting  the  idea  of  that  question. 
Up  to  within  the  last  6  months  we  have  had  no  one  company  that,  as  you  might  say, 
controlled  a  camp. 

Q.  Well  have  you  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  There  is  no  one  company  controlling  a 
camp;  but  at  Bingham,  for  instance,  there  are  4  or  5  very  heavily  capitalized 
companies,  which  have  gone  in  there,  and  bought  up  very  large  tracts  of  ground, 
and  are  able  to  work  on  very  extensive  plans. 

Q.  In  straight  mining  would  you  say  that  that  tended  to  better  the  conditions 
generally  ? — A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell.  Of  course  at  Bingham  I  think  it  would  be 
of  advantage  to  the  camp.  The  product  there  is  rather  low  grade,  but  it  can 
undoubtedly  be  worked  at  a  handsome  profit  if  worked  on  a  large  scale. 

Q.  The  larger  the  scale  the  more  men  employed? — A.  Yes,  that  means  more  men 
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employed  in  tfaat  oamp.  What  effeot  it  wiU  have  on  the  chance  for  an  individual  to 
get  a  foothold,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  Well  his  chances  are  not  very  great  in  low-grade  mines  anyway,  are  theyf — 
A.  No.  . 

Q.  And  the  combination  of  capital  in  metaliferoas  mining  stands  upon  little  dif- 
ferent grounds  from  other  combinations,  so  far  as  affecting  the  public  is  concerned, 
does'ntitf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  its  product  is  not  a  necessary  of  life. — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  considerable  number  of  mines  shut  down  recently  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  smelters  shut  down  reoently  f — ^A.  I  believe  one  of  the  smel- 
ters here  owned  by  the  trust  is  closed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  caused  thatf — A.  Nothing,  only  in  a  general  way;  not  of 
my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  What  is  the  £[eneral  understanding  f — A.  I  sujipose  it  is  more  economical  to 
handle  the  product  in  the  2  plants  that  are  running  than  it  is  to  run  3. 

Q.  They  have  three  plants f — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Germania,  the  Mingo,  and  the 
Hanuer. 

Q.  All  in  Salt  Lakef — A.  All  in  Salt  Lake  County,  south  of  the  city. 

Q.  How  far  are  they  apart  f— A.  WelL  the  Hanuer  is  about  a  mile  from  the  Gtorma- 
nia,  and  I  think  it  is  6  miles  from  the  Germania  to  the  Mingo  smelter. 

Q.  Which  one  is  shut  down? — A.  The  Hanuer. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  it  workf — ^A.  I  don't  know.    It  is  the  smallest  of  the  three. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  had  built  little  homes  around  the  smelters f — 
A.  Yes;  that  is,  the  smelters  have  built  up  quite  a  community  there;  it  is  quite 
thickly  settled. 

Q.  If  the  smelters  should  be  dismantled,  what  effect  would  it  have  on  the  homes? — 
A.  As  I  understand  the  situation  in  this  particular  case,  there  has  been  no  displace- 
ment of  men.  As  I  understand,  there  are  two  reasons  for  that ;  the  Germania  has 
extended  its  plant;  it  has  been  growing  constantly  and  increasing  since  the  trust 
was  formed,  and  of  course  they  have  absorbed  some  of  these  men.  The  Highland  Boy 
smelter  has  been  blown  in  since  the  trust  was  formed,  and  as  I  understand  it  there  has 
been  no  displacement  of  labor.  Those  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  shutting 
down  of  the  Hanuer  smelter  have  immediately  found  places  with  the  other  plants — 
either  with  the  trust  or  with  the  Highland  Boy. 

Q.  Were  these  plants  near  enough  to  the  place  where  they  worked  for  them  to  keep 
their  homes f — A.  Yes:  the  Highland  Boy  is  close. 

Q.  Had  it  been  isolatod  and  these  homes  built  upon  the  theory  that  the  smeltor 
was  to  be  a  permanent  institution,  it  might  have  had  an  entirely  different  result, 
might  it  not? — A.  Yes;  if  it  had  been  in  a  country  that  was  not  a  fanning  country, 
or  with  other  enterprises  around,  the^  might  have  lost  their  homes. 

Q.  Have  you  kept  pace  with  the-history  of  these  great  trusts,  such  as  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  the  Sugar  Trust,  etc.  f — A.  Only  in  a  general  way.  I  have  no  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  them. 

Q.  You  have  observed  that  that  has  been  the  general  system,  to  dismantle  the 
plants  that  could  be  possibly  spared  and  build  up  the  great  centers  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  have  a  natural  tendency  to  congest  the  population  in  the  great 
cities  f — A.  If  the  plante  were  built  there. 

Q.  The  most  of  these  great  plants  are  built  at  some  large  railroad  center,  are  they 
not! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  believe  that  that  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  people  at  large,  to  have 
these  plants  go  into  the  hands  of  ^eat  syndicates  and  further  congest  the  popula- 
tion in  the  large  cities,  and  practically  depopulate  the  country  settlementsT — A.  I 
don't  think  it  is  good  for  the  individual,  and  therefore  not  good  for  the  nation.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  believe  the  trust  has  come  to  stay,  and  it  is  a  question  of 
who  shall  be  the  trust. 

Q.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  trust  has  come  to  stay,  what  would  you  suggest 
as  a  method  of  controlling  the  trust  within  reasonable  bounds  f — A.  Well,  I  think 
it  is  too  early  yet  to  decide  that  question.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  will  be  but 
one  outcome. 

Q.  Whatf — A.  In  case  these  trusts  should  keep  multiplying  until  all  the  great 
lines  are  in  the  trust,  as  they  practically  are  now,  after  a  time  I  think  it  will  begin 
to  dawn  upon  the  people  of  the  country  that  if  these  things  can  be  managed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  men  they  can  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  all  men.  I  think  that 
the  men  who  are  down  on  socialism  are  the  greatest  promoters  of  socialism 
themselves. 

Q.  That  is,  they  are  en^ged  in  socialism  for  the  benefit  of  the  fewf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  consider  the  remedy  to  be  to  hold  these  things  that  can  be  best 
managed  in  a  great  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  allf — A.  I  think  that  will  be  the  result. 

Q.  Now,  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  many  of  these 
ipreat  trnsto  that  by  squeezing  the  watered  stock  out  of  their  capital  and  by  appoint- 
ing inspectors  to  examine  into  their  affairs  just  as  we  have  inspectors  for  national 
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banks,  and  loeal  reeolations  not  permitting  them  to  abnse  their  powers  in  any  wav, 
they  would  be  onobjeotionable.  What  do  yon  think  of  an  idea  of  that  kindf — ^A. 
That  will  only  reach  one  part  of  it.  That  reaches  the  material  part  of  it.  The 
great  damage  in  my  judgment  that  these  things  can  do,  is  in  shutting  oat,  in  clos- 
ing the  way  and  opi>ortunity  for  men,  thinking  men;  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  is 
composed  of  thinkers.  They  will  say,  "  Here,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  us ;  we 
can  not  all  be  doctors :  we  can  not  all  be  lawyers ;  and  we  can  not  all  be  ministers. 
We  who  are  inclined  that  way  and  want  to  go  into  great  industrial  operations  are 
shut  out  because  tiiere  are  a  few  men  that  have  all  these  thirgs,  and  there  is  no 
chance  for  us  to  rise."  Now,  if  this  thing  must  be  this  way,  it  would  be  better  for 
the  people  to  own  these  things  and  then  all  the  people  could  have  a  chance  to  rise 
in  these  lines.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  way  the  people  will  reason  in  time. 
I  doubt  if  it  comes  in  my  day. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  every  time  there  is  a  consolidation  of  all  interests,  that  the 
production  can  be  increased  with  a  less  number  of  employees  f — A.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  formation  of  the  trust  can  lower  the  cost  of  production. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  that  will  brin^  about  more  employment  for  menf — A. 
I  think  the  statistics  show  a  number  of  million  at  least  that  there  is  no  work  for. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  that  condition  exists f — ^A.  On  the  average,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  good  public  policy,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  reducing  the  pur- 
chase price  of  an  article,  to  lower  the  value  of  labor  f— A.  I  don't  believe  it  is  good 
IK>licy  to  have  such  conditions  that  many  can  not  j^et  employment.  As  I  said  before, 
the  trust  has  come  to  stay ;  I  have  believed  that  for  15  years ;  I  f  ^lieve  it  is  a  for- 
ward step  in  commerce  and  industry  that  must  be  taken.  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  iirst  effect  would  be  for  the  trust  to  control,  and  the  second  effect  would  be 
for  the  trust  to  be  controlled,  if  it  is  really  not  going  backward ;  and  I  don't  believe 
the  world  is  going  backward.  If  we  don't  have  trusts  formed  there  will  be  trusts 
from  elsewhere  that  will  overcome  us  on  these  lines.  I  believe  the  trust  has  come 
to  stay  and  the  (][uestion  is,  **  Who  is  to  control  the  Inmstf " 

Q.  You  realize  it  must  be  controlled  f — ^A.  Of  course  it  has  got  to  be  controlled,  and 
these  great  lines  of  production  can  not  be  controlled  for  the  benefit  of  1  man  or  2 
men  or  60  men,  and  the  vitidity  of  the  people  be  preserved.  That  is  my  judgment 
about  that. 

Q.  We  had  before  us  the  president  of  the  Traveling  Men's  Association :  he  gave  us 
the  information  that  for  instance  when  the  Baking-Powder  Trust  formed  they  had  a 
great  army  of  traveling  men  placing  the  product,  and  immediately  they  discharged 
them  all.  There  was  no  object  in  trying  to  place  the  product  because  it  was  in  a 
complete  trust;  the  retail  firm  which  sold  it  could  get  it  nowhere  but  from  the  trust, 
and  these  travehng  men  were  all  set  adrift;  places  were  taken  away  from  them 
immediately.  Now,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  trust  has  come  to  stay,  where  are 
you  going  to  find  places  for  these  men  f — A.  I  have  the  same  sympathy  for  these  men 
that  they  had  for  tne  laboring  men  who  have  been  displaced  from  time  to  time.  They 
told  them  it  was  a  necessity  of  the  evolution  of  the  times,  and  now  they  are  in  the 
same  place.  It  may  hit  me  next;  no  man  can  tell;  in  my  judgment  someone  will  be 
hit  next,  but  no  one  can  tell  who  it  will  be. 

Q.  When  the  tobacco  companies  consolidated,  one  of  the  traveling  men  told  us 
their  positions  were  cut  off  immediately  and  they  were  set  adrift,  and  these  men 
fiffure  up  in  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  with  this  evolution  going  on  and  the  field  of 
labor  narrowed  every  day,  what  are  they  to  do,  while  these  things  are  being  settled, 
for  a  livelihood? — A.  That  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  problem. 

Q.  The  laborers  are  increasing  and  the  field  of  labor  is  decreasing  with  every 
move  f— A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Do  you  use  machinery  in  your  mines  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  on  production  f — A.  Well,  it  increases  it. 

Q.  Lessens  the  price  of  production  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  gets  the  benefit  of  improved  machinery  in  the  mines? — A.  The  parties 
concerned. 

Q.  Does  labor  get  some  of  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  smelter  gets  some  of  it,  and  the  owner  gets  some  of  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  does  it  have  on  prices,  lessen  or  increase  them? — A.  It  must  lessen 
them.  Without  machinery  there  would  be  no  such  production  or  employees  as  we 
have. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  the  number  of  laborers;  does  it  have  a  tendency  to  cut 
the  labor  or  increase  it? — A.  It  must  increase  it,  for  the  reason  that  without 
machinery  we  could  not  get  down  to  develop  our  mines  as  we  have  and  furnish 
employment  to  the  men  chat  we  employ.  We  would  have  to  proceed  without 
maohinerv,  as  they  have  proceeded  for  years  and  years  in  Mexico. 

Q.  Could  you  mine  at  all  in  some  of  the  mines? — A.  Yerv  little.  Machinery 
becomes  necessary  ver^  soon.  Of  course  men  can  go  down  200  or  800  feet  with  a 
whim ;  and  even  that  is  machinery. 

Q.  You  sort  your  ore  by  hand?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  The  low-griMLe  mine,  though,  nenally  tvldb  it  right  from  the  car  to  the  hopper  of 
the  mill,  doefln't  itf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Runs  it  through  and  separatee  it  by  machinery  f — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  use  of  machinery  lessens  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed  f — A.  No. 

Q.  If  it  displaces  one  man,  it  puts  another  man  to  work  somewhere  else  and  in  many 
instances  more  than  onef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  machinery  reducing  the  cost  of  the  product  increases  the  use  of  it  by  the 
consumers  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  as  the  lace  machines  did;  instead  of  throwing  the  lace  workers  out  of 
employment,  it  qaadrupled  themf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  sewing  machine  increased  the  sewing f — ^A.  Yes.  I  think  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  that  is  the  railroad  svstem  of  the  United  States.  It  was  of  course  suggested 
that  the  bnildins  of  railroads  would  throw  the  teamsters  out  of  employment.  We 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  at  work  on  the  railroads  and  have  also  many 
more  teamsters  at  work. 

Q.  Have  you  an  active  market  for  your  product f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  overproduction?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  your  chief  product  f— A.  Our  chief  products  are  silver,  lead,  gold,  and 
copper. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  surplus  of  any  of  these  metals  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  is  the  market  principally — ^in  the  United  States  f — ^A.  Our  market  is 
directly  with  the  smelters;  that  is,  those  of  us  here  who  smelt  our  ores.  One  dis- 
trict in  the  State,  the  Mercur  district,  treats  it  ores  bv  the  cyanide  process. 

Q.  Have  you  an  employers'  liability  law  in  Utahf — ^A.  There  is  a  law  which  applies 
to  coal  minmg  more  particularly,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Not  to  metalliferous  mines f — ^A.  Well,  I  confess  I  have  not  read  it. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  a  sanitary  law  or  an  inspector  for  metalliferous 
minesf — A.  We  have  an  inspection  law,  but  it  applies  to  the  coal  mines.  There  is 
no  question  abont  the  healthfulness  of  our  mines. 

Q.  You  don't  have  such  a  thing  for  the  metalliferous  minesf — A.  No. 

Q.  You  must  have  ventilation!-— A.  We  must  have  ventilation,  and  the  man  who 
is  ap  to  his  business  now  knows  that  he  is  the  loser  if  he  doesn't  have  ventilation, 
because  he  can  not  ^t  his  mine  clear  of  smoke  and  the  men  can  not  work  as  well  as 
when  it  is  well  ventilated.  Then  the  good  miners  look  to  that  point  and  see  that 
the  mine  is  well  ventilated. 

Q.  And  it  is  universal  here  to  have  the  metalliferous  mines  well  ventilated f — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  kept  in  a  safe  condition f — A.  Yes;  it  is  customary  for  the  best  mines  to 
be  in  cood  condition  and  well  ventilated. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  of  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  employees 
at  this  timef — A.  It  is  good. 

Q.  Is  is  improving? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  improving  in  the  State. 

Q.  They  send  their  children  to  school? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Schools  accessible  to  all  the  mining  camps  f — ^A.  Yes ;  they  all  have  their  school 
districts  and  school  buildings. 

Q.  How  is  the  inclination  of  the  miner  of  to-day  as  compared  with  10  years  ago; 
is  he  economical  and  more  inclined  to  save  his  money  than  formerly? — A.  Weu,  I 
don't  know  that  there  is  any  difference  in  that  respect.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the 
early  historv  of  the  State,  when  mining  camps  were  new,  that  we  had  a  less  thrifty 
population,  but  I  think  it  is  about  the  same  now  as  it  was  10  years  ago  in  this  State. 

Q.  Now,  taking  the  field  at  large,  have  yon  any  snggestions  to  offer  for  remedial 
legislation,  either  State  or  national,  affecting  the  mining  industry? — A.  Of  course 
my  knowledge  of  the  mining  industiy  does  not  extend  outside  of  the  State,  except  in 
a  general  way.  I  don't  know  what  may  be  needed  in  other  States.  I  don't  know  of 
any  mining  legislation  that  is  needed  in  Utah  at  the  present  time.  I  don't  know 
of  any  hardship  that  has  been  put  upon  the  individual  by  the  railroads. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  the  mining  camps  generally  are  close  to  the  agricultural 
regions? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  as  to  year  wages ;  is  it  your  judgment  that  the  miner  at  $2.50  per  day,  con- 
sidering the  dry  character  of  your  mines,  the  accessibility  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
cost  01  living,  would  be  able  to  save  as  much  out  of  his  earnings  in  the  mining 
camps  here  as  the  miner  in  Butte,  Mont.,  or  the  Coaur  d'Alenes  at  $3.50  per  day,  or 
in  Leadville  or  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  at  $3  per  day? — ^A.  I  think  he  could  save  as 
much  as  in  Leadville  or  Cripple  Creek  at  $3  per  day.  I  don't  know  how  it  would  be 
in  Butte  or  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  country  at  $3.50;  I  don't  know  how  the  prices  range 
there.  I  don't  think  one  can  judge  of  the  disparity  of  wa^es  at  a  distance  without 
investigating  the  price  of  living,  rent,  etc.,  and  all  these  things.  These  things  have 
to  be  considered.    I  don't  know  what  rent  is  in  Butte,  but  a  man  can  rent  a  small 
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house  of  from  4  to  6  rooms  in  Eureka  for  from  $6  to  $10  per  month,  acooidinff  to  the 
location  and  the  way  the  house  has  been  kept  np,  so  I  have  been  informed;  I  never 
had  any  personal  knowledge  of  this.  Now,  I  don't  know  how  that  compares  with 
rent  in  Bntte,  so  that  I  can  form  no  opinion  of  the  relative  valae  of  $3.50  per  day 
and  $2.50  per  day. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  difficnlty  whatever  in  keeping  miners  heref — ^A.  We  have  never 
had  any  trouble  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  where  a  man  can  make  a  greater  saving  the  good 
miners  will  naturally  driftf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  they  were  not  able  to  save  as  much  here  as  in  the  other  camps  it  would 
be  difficult  to  hold  them? — A.  Yes;  that  might  be  true  of  the  men  in  our  own  par- 
ticular community.  It  would  be  true  of  the  men  who  didn't  live  in  the  valleys. 
The  man  who  had  no  little  farm  down  in  the  valleys  would  natuaally  drift  to  these 
other  camps  if  he  could  save  more.  Now,  we  have  men  working  for  us  that  have 
worked  for  us  10  years,  and  we  have  one  man  who  has  worked  for  us  12  years.  They 
stay  right  along  with  us,  and  are  first-class  men  or  they  would  not  stay  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  want  to  ask  why  it  is  that  there  is  so  little  organization 
amons  the  miners  in  this  State  as  compared  with  surrounding  States f — ^A.  Well,  I 
don't  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Has  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  farmers  work  in  the  mines  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  keeping  down  of  the  price  f — ^A.  I  don't  think  that  word  farmer 
really  expresses  their  position. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  have  been  informed  the  miners  are  largely  here. — A.  I  know. 
Of  course  I  don't  know  what  the  other  mines  do,  but  in  our  case  a  man  oftentimes 
owns  a  little  piece  of  ground  down  in  the  settlement,  and  he  is  a  miner.  Now,  his 
wife  and  children  may  live  there  and  farm  a  piece  of  ground,  but  his  business  is 
mining.  We  don't  have  men  that,  as  a  rnle,  come  and  work  a  little  while  and  then 
go  back  to  the  farm  and  work,  and  then  come  back  to  the  mine  and  work.  I  don't 
know  what  the  other  mines  do. 

Q.  You  have  instances  of  that  in  the  State,  don't  you  f — A.  There  may  be  instances. 
In  fact,  I  know  there  are  men  of  that  character  who  come  and  work  a  while ;  but 
that  is  not  skilled  labor.  Such  men  can  push  a  car  or  run  a  plow.  Whether  the 
other  mines  employ  men  of  that  kind  I  don't  know,  but  we  don't.  Our  men  are 
skilled  men. 

Q.  Isminint;  as  profitable  in  Utah  as  it  is  in  Colorado  or  the  Coanr  d'Alene  country 
or  Montana? — A.  I  have  no  means  of  forming  a  jud^ent  on  that  question.  In  a 
general  way,  I  should  say  that  the  properties  in  this  State  are  as  good  as  in  the 
other  States.  We  have  some  advantages  in  this  State  they  have  not.  Our  winter 
climate  is  mild,  comparatively  speaking. 

Q.  Is  your  cost  of  production  as  low  as  in  these  States? — ^A.  I  don't  know  as  there 
is  any  way  to  get  at  that. 

Q.  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  have  a  general  idea  as  to  whether  a  ton  of  ore  of 
equal  value  in  this  State  could  be  worked  as  cheaply  as  the  same  ton  in  Colorado. — 
A.  The  conditions  in  different  mines  here  vary.  It  Vould  be  very  difficult  without 
having  the  figures  of  all  the  mines  to  get  at  it,  and  often  in  the  same  camp  the  cost 
of  production  may  vary  considerably.  For  instance,  I  have  known  of  cases  in  Bing- 
ham where  there  is  one  mine  here  and  one  mine  there  [indicating] ;  this  mine  might 
be  a  wet  mine  and  that  one  a  dry  mine ;  this  mine  has  to  pump  and  this  one  does  not : 
that  would  make  quite  a  difference;  and  I  have  never  seen  anything  that  would 
inform  me  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  a  ton  of  ore  on  the  average  as  compared  with 
Idaho  and  Montana. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  reason  why  the  Utah  mine  owner  can  not  afford  to 
pay  $3  per  day  as  well  as  the  Colorado  mine  owner? — A.  My  impression  is  that  the 
ores  of  Utah  are  of  a  lower  grade  than  those  of  Colorado,  but  I  am  only  guessing 
when  1  say  that. 

Q.  If  the  minero  of  this  State  were  as  thoroughly  organized  in  the  labor  union  as 
are  the  miners  in  Butte,  do  you  think  that  they  would  receive  better  wages  than 
they  now  receive? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  the  mine  owners  here  can  not  afford  to  pay  them  more 
wages,  in  a  great  many  instances.  Of  course  a  man  might  find  a  mine  that,  after 
certain  developing,  would  enable  him  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages ;  but,  taking 
the  average  of  work  that  is  going  on,  I  don't  think  the  mine  owners  can  afford  to 
pay  more  than  they  are  paying. 

Q.  Is  there  any  prejudice  in  this  State  against  the  organization  known  as  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners? — A.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  prejudice  against 
the  organization.  I  think  there  has  been  some  prejudice  created  against  the  one 
who  was  at  the  hea<l  of  the  organization  at  one  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Boyce?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  You  don't  sappose  that  the  mine  owners  of  Utah  wonld  ohject  to  their  em- 
ployees becoming  members  of  a  labor  organization  and  having  some  voice  in  saying 
what  the  conditions  should  be  auder  which  they  labor,  and  conferring  with  the 
owners  in  regard  to  the  wages  they  should  receive,  do  youf — ^A.  Well,  I  suppose  it 
would  be  here  just  as  it  is  everywhere;  there  would  be  some  men  who  would  object 
and  some  who  would  not. 

Q.  Mine  operators  f — A.  I  suppose  they  are  just  like  other  men. 

Q.  Is  there  any  abuse  of  the  store  system  in  the  mining  camps  in  this  State;  is 
there  any  abuse  of  it  in  your  campf — A.  No;  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  nothing  objec- 
tionable. I  don't  know  whether  you  would  call  this  a  phase  of  the  store  system.  I 
don't  know  of  any  abuse  in  our  own  camp.  Of  course  there  may  be,  but  in  our  own 
catie  there  is  absolutely  none.  We  require  the  men  to  get  their  pay  at  a  certain 
store. 

Q.  The  store  pays  them  instead  of  the  company  f — A.  Yes.  The  company  requires 
the  men  to  go  to  that  store  to  get  their  money,  for  our  convenience;  but  they  are 
not  expected  to  tra<le  there  unless  they  wish  to.  They  may  trade  there  or  not  as 
they  please,  but  wo  do  wish  them  to  get  their  pay  there  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  convenient.  They  can  trade  there  or  they  can  spend  their  money  elsewhere,  as 
they  choose.    We  took  pains  to  tell  them  that. 

Q.  Do  you  give  the  store  any  consideration  for  paying  your  menf — A.  None  what- 
ever. They  expect,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  an  advertisement  to  have  the  men  come  in 
there  to  get  their  pay,  and  that  they  may  do  some  trading  there.  That  is  the  only 
way  I  can  see  that  they  make  it  pay. 

Q.  You  practically  turn  your  pay  roll  over  to  that  store  and  they  pay  your  men 
oflFf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  no  means  of  coercing  the  men  in  any  way  to  trade  with  themf — A. 
None  whatever.  There  was  a  distinct  understanding  with  the  store  that  they  would 
not  require  them  to  trade  with  them,  and  that  they  must  pay  the  men  the  full  wages  if 
they  demand  them ;  and  the  men  have  been  informed  to  that  effect,  and  there  is  no 
coercion  whatever  and  never  has  been. 

Q.  Are  there  other  stores  in  this  district f — A.  Yes;  many  stores  in  the  town. 

Q.  Can  the  miners  purchase  goods  as  cheaply  from  this  store  as  they  can  from  the 
other  stores  in  the  townf  — A.  I  don't  know  that.  These  stores  are  in  open  competi- 
tion with  each  other.  I  know  there  is  quite  often  an  order  signed  by  a  workman 
sent  in  to  our  clerk,  and  he  sends  it  down  to  this  store  that  pays  off  and  they  recog- 
nize it — an  order  from  another  store,  showing  the  absolute  liberty  of  the  men  to 
trade  where  they  please. 

Q.  Have  you  the  company  doctor  and  company  hospital  in  the  camps  of  this 
State? — A.  Yes,  in  some.    We  have  it  in  our  camp. 

Q.  What  deduction  is  made  from  the  wages?— A.  One  dollar  per  month.  There  is 
a  physician  right  there  and  they  prefer  it  in  that  way.  They  pay  him  $1  a  month 
and  when  a  man  gets  sick  or  hurt  they  take  him  to  the  hospital.  They  prefer  to 
have  the  doctor  right  on  the  ground;  he  gives  them  advice  ana  prescriptions. 

Q.  Are  your  miners  free  to  refuse  to  pay  this  doctor  $1  a  month  and  employ  some 
other  doctor  if  they  choose? — A.  I  have  never  asked.  That  system  was  adopted 
when  I  went  there  and  I  have  never  inquired  into  it.  I  never  heard  any  complaint 
and  never  had  any  occasion  to  investigate  it. 

Q.  Do  the  miners'  families  also  get  the  service  of  this  doctor  for  the  $1  per 
month? — A.  1  don't  know  about  that.  As  I  said,  the  question  has  never  arisen  and 
I  have  never  investigated  it. 

Q.  How  many  miners  are  there  in  your  camp,  taking  the  whole  camp? — A.  There 
must  be  somewhere  from  1,000  to  1,500  miners  and  other  men  employed  by  the  mines. 

Q.  That  would  make  a  sure  income  to  this  doctor  of  about  $1,000  a  month  ? — A. 
He  does  not  have  all  of  them.  There  are  several  doctors  there.  I  know  nothing 
about  the  other  mines. 

Q.  I  mean  in  your  particular  mine? — A.  We  average,  1  will  say,  90  men ;  it  would 
be  about  $90  per  month  from  us. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  complete  shutting  down  of  the  mines  on  Sundays? — A.  I 
believe  it  would  be  better  for  the  men  and  for  the  company  if  there  were  no  Sunday 
work.  Of  course  I  mean  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  work ;  for 
instance,  like  a  wet  mine  where  the  men  have  to  pump  every  day;  that  would  of 
course  necessitate  some  work  on  Sunday.  That  is  my  belief  based  upon  what  I 
have  seen. 

Q.  What  influences  brought  about  the  passage  of  the  8-hour  law  in  this  State  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  introduced  the  law  in  the  legislature? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  a  representative  of  the  miners  or  the  mine  owners? — A.  I  think  it  was. 
I  was  in  Washington  that  winter.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Claude  Wheeler,  who  is  a  mine 
owner  from  Tin  tic,  or  a  man  from  Mercur. 
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Q.  What  is  his  namef — A.  Dreeser.  I  think  the  man  was  a  representative  of  the 
mining  diHtrict  that  introduced  the  law;  but  there  was  no  particular  agitation 
excepting  what  might  ordinarily  result  from  time  to  time  concerning  8-hour  laws. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  result  of  labor  agitation,  then  f — A.  I  don't  think  f  could  say  that. 
I  don't  think  there  has  been  any  agitation  that  influenced  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  law  was  enacted  without  a  general  understanding  that  such 
a  law  was  on  its  way  through  the  legislature? — A.  No,  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  mean 
the  way  it  got  started  was  just  like  lots  of  these  things  get  started;  some  man  on 
the  committee  who  believes  in  the  thing  gets  a  resolution  on  it;  the  rest  know  that  it 
will  catch  some  votes,  aud  they  let  it  go  through. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  whether  in  this  State  the  public  generally  took  but  little  interest 
in  it,  and  really  did  not  know  that  such  a  law  was  being  passed f — A.  I  think  the 
public  knew  it,  yes. 

Q.  And  the  mine  owners,  too? — A.  I  believe  they  did.  I  saw  a  notice  in  the  paper 
when  I  was  in  Washington.  I  knew  of  it  there,  and  I  suppose  those  who  were  on 
the  ground  knew  it.     1  never  heard  any  discussion  of  it. 

Q.  Has  the  shutting  down  of  the  trust  smelters  in  Colorado  been  beneficial  to  the 
Utah  smulters? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  able  to  speak  in  that  respect,  because  I  am  not  a 
smelter  man. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  by  general  information  ? — A.  I  have  understood  they  receive 
some  ore  from  Colorado,  and  I  suppose  that  would  compel  an  increase  of  their  out- 
put and  the  number  of  men  they  would  employ,  because  our  mines  have  been  run- 
ning right  along  the  same  as  before.  I  know  since  the  trust  struck  here  they  have 
been  planning  to  shut  the  Mingo  plant  down. 

Q.  They  have  been  planning  to  do  that  since  the  strike  in  Colorado? — A.  Yes;  but 
they  have  not  done  it,  and  I  now  understand  they  have  increased  the  capacity  of 
the  Cermania,  or  have  taken  steps  to  do  it. 

Q.  So  that  the  smelter  industry  of  Utah  has  largely  increased  on  account  of  the 
strike  in  Colorado? — A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,  but  apparently  it  has;  how 
much  I  don't  know;  I  have  never  talked  with  any  of  the  smelter  men  about  it. 

Q.  Are  all  of  your  ores  smelted  ?  Is  any  of  the  gold  extracted  by  any  of  the  chemi- 
cal processes? — A.  Our  ores  are  smelted. 

Q.  In  the  State  as  a  whole? — A.  The  Mercnr  ores  are  extracted  by  the  cyanide  or 
chemical  process.  They  have  several  mills  there  and  1  where  there  is  some  silver 
extracted  along  with  the  gold  by  the  cyanide  process.  But  the  greater  amount  of 
our  ores  is  reduced  by  smelting.  All  the  high-grade  ores  in  Tintic  are  reduced  by 
smelting.  In  Park  City  at  the  present  time  most  of  the  ores  are  reduced  by  smelt- 
ing ;  and  Bingham  is  almost  entirely  a  smelting  camp.  There  is  some  gold  ore  there 
that  they  have  reduced,  in  a  small  way,  by  concentration. 

Q.  You  are  not  particularly  interested  in  the  cyanide  process,  are  you? — A.  No; 
we  smelt  the  ores  from  our  mine. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  trusts,  you  believe  that  they  have  come  to  stay? — A.  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  if  the  interstate-commerce  law  were  amended  so  as  to  give  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  prevent  discrimination^  in  freight  rates 
throughout  the  States,  and  a  law  was  enacted  prohibiting  and  preventing  overcap- 
italization, that  the  trusts  would  then  be  fairly  well  regulated  in  the  interest  of  the 
public? — A.  I  think  that  would  only  be  the  beginning. 

Q.  Out-side  of  that  what  can  you  suggest? — A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  General  Government  and  the  States  should  take  these  steps 
now? — A.  Yes.  I  don't  care  so  much  about  overcapitalization  except  along  the  line 
of  compelling  the  people  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  overcapitalization. 

Q.  That  is  an  injury? — A.  Yes.  A  fellow  that  contributes  to  the  whole  people 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  overcapitalize  the  same  as  a  railroad,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
1  said  before,  I  think  an  individual  should  have  the  same  right  on  a  railroad  that 
two  individuals  combined,  or  a  corporation,  has. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  an  industry  or  corporation  that  is  earning  30  per  cent  a 
year  on  the  capital  invested  should  be  permitted  to  water  its  stock  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  may  give  the  public  figures  showing  that  they  are  earning  only  6  or  8  per 
cent? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  think  that  practice  should  be  stopped,  do  yon? — A.  I  think  if  a  corpora- 
tion can  earn  an  exorbitant  interest  the  people  on^ht  to  know  it,  so  that  they  can 
either  form  another  corporation  and  go  into  competition  with  it,  or  something  else, 
to  remove  the  exorbitant  charge  they  are  making  on  the  people. 

Q  Then  yon  are  in  favor  of  controlling  the  overcapitalization  feature  of  corpora- 
tions?— A.  Yes.     I  don't  mean  to  be  understood  that  it  should  not  be  controlled. 
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Salt  Lakk  City,  Utah,  August  f,  1899, 
TESTIMOHT  of  MB.  BOBEBT  C.  CHAMBEBS, 

Afine  manager,  Park  Cityj  Utah, 

The  snboommission  on  mining,  being  in  rooming  session  Angnst  2, 1899, at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utafa,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Chambers,  being  sworn  and 
examined  on  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining,  testified  as  follows  concerning 
mining  conditions  in  Utan : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  ia  your  residence  and  occupation f — A.  Park 
City,  Utah ;  mine  manager  mostly. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  managing  a  minef — A.  About  30  years. 

Q.  In  this  State f — A.  I  have  been  here  since  1872 — 26  years.  I  have  been  here 
since  1870,  but  I  was  not  here  much  for  the  first  2  years. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  mining  in  Utah?  Is  it  prosperous  or  otherwise f — 
A.  Well,  just  now  it  is  prosperous,  more  or  less,  1  should  say ;  more  so  than  it  has  been 
for  the  past  4  years. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  capital  invested  in  mining  is  more  remunerative  now 
than  in  the  early  part  of  your  history  or  your  experience  f— A.  No ;  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  Is  there  more  capital  engaged  in  mining  now  than  at  any  former  tiiiief — A. 
Well,  that  is  a  question  that  is  pretty  hard  to  answer.  You  make  it  relative  to  this 
State  alone,  I  presume  f 

Q.  I  would,  supposing  your  experience  was  limited  to  the  State. — A.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  postea  on  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  coal  mining,  but  outside  of 
that  I  think  I  should  answer  by  saying  that  I  think  there  is  more  capital  invested. 
In  my  judgment  there  are  no  more  men  employed  to-day  than  10  years  ago. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  thatf  Has  machinery  displaced  many  of  themf — A. 
Machinery  has  taken  the  place  of  labor  in  many  instances,  and  there  are  less  men 
working.  The  mines  are  employing  a  less  number  of  men,  although  those  that  have 
come  to  the  front  since  are  employing  a  greater  number  of  men,  so  that  ou  the  whole 
I  should  think  it  was  just  about  holding  its  own  so  far  as  the  employment  of  labor 
is  concerned.  While  I  have  not  statistics,  or  had  time  to  look  up  this  matter  or  con- 
sider it,  that  is  my  general  opinion. 

Q.  In  speaking  or  machinery  taking  the  place  of  the  men,  I  suppose  you  realize 
there  is  quite  a  little  prejudice  among  laboring  men  against  the  introduction  of 
machinery f — A.  Yes;  some. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  as  an  economical  proposition  if  in  your  judgment  machinery 
does  permanently  displace  men. — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  employment  of  laborf — A.  I 
think  it  has;  I  think  it  enables  the  owners  of  mining  properties  to  work  mines  to  a 
profit  which  they  could  not  work  at  all  otherwise ;  tnereiore  there  are  more  mining 
properties  working  to-day  which  would  be  idle  if  there  were  no  economical  appli- 
ances for  handling  and  smelting  the  ores. 

Q.  What  is  yopr  minef— A.  A  silver  mine. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  it  f — A.  Ontario  and  Daly. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  money  invested  in  mining  earns  as  certain  returns  as 
money  invested  in  ordinary  industries  of  the  country,  such  as  banking,  mercantile 
business,  real-estaie  business,  etc.f  Is  investment  as  reliable  in  mining  ns  in  other 
industries,  or  is  it  a  haphazard  busincssf — A.  A  man  in  mining,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
takes  greater  chances  than  in  the  ordinary  business  of  merchandising  or  banking  or 
milling,  and  is  far  more  liable  to  make  failures,  but  I  think  it  is  conceded  that  if  he 
makes  a  success  tbe  returns  are  generally  greater,  so  that  upon  the  whole  I  think  it 
would  be  just  about  equal. 

Q.  Then  the  inducements  for  entering  into  that  business  are  probably  greater  than 
could  be  found  in  almost  any  other  industry  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Although  it  may  be  accompanied  with  more  uncertainty? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  had  any  legislation,  either  State  or  national,  that  has  restricted 
the  industry!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  that  legislation  has  been. — A.  The  demonetization  of  silver. 

Q.  To  about  what  extent  did  it  affect  the  industry? — A.  It  has  stopped  the  pro- 
duction of  a  great  many  silver  mines  throughout  the  country,  and  leaves  them  in 
such  a  condition  that  they  can  not  work  unless  they  carry  a  by-product  of  the  baser 
metals,  for  instance,  lead  or  copper.  Where  mines  carry  a  product  of  either  lead  or 
copper,  together  with  the  silver,  it  will  bear  a  proportion  of  the  expense  of  mining 
and  reduction.  Ores  that  don't  carry  lead  or  copper,  or  any  of  the  baser  metals,  we 
would  call  dry  ores,  the  product  being  entirely  silver;  and  unless  they  are  of  a  very 
high  grade — that  is  to  say,  unless  they  carry  from  50  to  100  ounces  of  silver — they  will 
not  pay  to  handle.  To  be  profitable  the  mines  would  have  to  be  large  producers,  in 
order  not  to  be  too  expensive  to  work.    You  might  have  a  mine  that  carries  4  inches 
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wide,  for  instance,  of  lOO-ouoce  ore,  and  it  would  cost  as  mach  to  prodnce  a  ton  of 
that  ore  as  it  would  if  you  had  a  larger  vein  producing  50  or  60  ounce  ore.  , 

Q.  Well,  then,  the  result  of  that  legislation  was  to  practically  close  down  the 
purely  silver  mines f — A.  Yes;  the  purely  silver  mines,  to  a  great  extent,  have  been 
closed  down  in  Nevada,  and  also  a  great  number  here  in  this  State. 

Q.  What  effect  did  that  have  on  laboring  men  and  the  industries  of  the  country 
generally  f — A.  Well,  the  laboring  men  would  have  to  seek  other  camps  or  get  into 
other  occupations.  Many  of  the  men  have  gone  to  different  sections  of  the  West  and 
Northwest,  and  located  lands  and  started  farming,  and  manv  have  engaged  in  other 
occupations  whereby  they  could  make  a  living,  while  others  have  traveled  from  camp 
to  camp  III  search  of  work. 

Q.  There  has  been  somewhat  of  a  lack  of  employment f — A.  Yes;  there  has  been  a 
great  lack  of  employment  until  this  year,  but,  from  some  cause  which  I  am  not  able  to 
state,  there  seems  to  be  more  employment  for  laboring  men  this  year,  and  for  miners, 
than  I  have  known  in  the  last  5  or  6  years. 

Q.  Don't  the  raising  of  an  army  have  somethiug  to  do  with  that? — A.  That  has 
something  to  do  with  it,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  also  the  manufacturing  of  supplies  for  themf — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  You  think  the  raising  of  that  army  took  a  great  many  men  from  the  unem- 
ployed!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  many  men  did  it  take  from  your  State f — ^A.  I  have 
forgotten;  seems  to  me  there  were  about  400;  I  have  seen  it  in  print. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Utah  f— A.  Between  250,000  and  300,000. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  are  your  tax  laws  here  f  Are  they  satisfactory 
to  the  mining  industry? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  No  discrimination  in  the  way  of  taxes? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  freight  rates,  special  discrimination? — ^A.  We 
have  had  no  serious  trouble  for  the  past  few  years. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  in  Utah  such  a  thing  as  railroads  discriminating  against  locali- 
ties at  times? — A.  I  understand  there  has  been,  but  at  the  same  time  I  don't  know  it 
to  be  the  case  personally. 

Q.  It  has  been  rumored  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  duties  of  railroads  in  allowinj^  the  freight 
rates  to  be  the  same  to  all  shippers  shipping  a  like  product? — A.  I  realize  that  the 
railroads  may  ship  a  very  low  grade  ore  cheaper  than  a  high  grade,  but  they  should 
ship  it  for  all  parties  at  the  same  rate. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  studied  the  question  of  the  unit  that  railroads  should  adopt  in 
establishing  a  freight  rate,  whether  they  should  adopt  a  ton  or  a  car  as  a  unit? — A. 
No,  I  have  not;  but  I  think  it  should  be  by  the  ton  in  carload  lots. 

Q.  That  is,  yon  don't  believe  that  any  great  shipper,  that  may  have  train-load  lots, 
should  have  a  better  freight  rate  per  ton  than  the  shipper  of  a  single  car? — A.  While 
I  own  no  railroad  stock  and  have  no  voice  in  the  railroads  carrying  freight,  I  think 
that  a  very  large  shipper  ought  to  get  a  better  rate  than  a  small  shipper,  for  the 
reason  that  a  party  who  is  a  very  large  shipper — his  profits  may  consist  in  the  amount 
of  saving  of  freight  on  the  stuff  he  handles.  In  ores,  for  instance,  unless  he  can  get 
an  extremely  low  rate  he  may  not  be  able  to  ship  these  ores  at  all,  while  upon  the 
other  hand  where  a  man  ships  1  carload  per  month,  the  chances  are  that  a  carload 
of  ore  shipped  by  him  is  worth  3  or  4  carloads  in  value  of  the  ore  of  the  larger 
shipper. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  an  individual  owned  a  low-grade  mine  that  would  produce  the 
same  grade  of  ore  as  the  large  shipper,  and  suppose  he  could  only  prodnce  I  car  where 
the  large  shipper  could  produce  5  or  6,  don't  you  think  as  a  citizen  he  ought  to  have 
the  same  rate  as  the  man  who  ships  a  train  load  of  low-grade  ore;  that  is,  his  car 
could  be  hitched  to  the  train  and  go  right  along? — A.  Yes;  probably  he  should. 

Q.  That  question  has  become  a  very  importaut  one  in  the  United  States? — A.  I 
realize  that  it  is  an  important  one.  I  was  going  to  say  that  discrimination  between 
train  loads  and  single  car  loads  should  be  very  slight. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  sliding  scale? — A.  I  believe  in  the  sliding  scale  in  pro- 
portion to  the  values. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Per  ton  of  ore? — A.  Yes;  in  proi>ortiou  to  the  values  car- 
ried per  ton  of  ore. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  That  is,  you  would  have  a  minimum  rate  that  would 
practically  pay  the  cost  of  carriage  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  would  increase  that  until  it  could  pay  a  handsome  profit  wliere 
the  ore  would  stand  the  increase? — A.  Increase  that  until  it  would  pny  a  good  fair 
profit  to  the  railroad,  but  not  excessive. 

Q.  That  would  tend  to  develop  the  country,  give  labor  to  wage  workers,  and  do 
nobody  an  injury? — A.  And  do  nobody  an  injury. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laborers  working  on  the  sliding  scale  in  this  State? — A.  Not  that 
I  know  of.    There  have  been  in  Colorado  some  mines  that  were  working  probably 
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on  the  theory  of  the  sliding  scale.  When  silyer  went  down  to  the  vicinity  of  60  cents 
per  ounce  many  of  the  mines  were  compelled  to  close  down,  the  same  as  wo  did  here. 
Borne  of  them  cat  in  the  price  of  labor  and  continued  to  work,  making;  the  promise 
that  when  silver  went  to  such  a  price  that  they  would  advance  the  price  in  wages, 
but  iu  how  many  instances  that  has  been  done  I  am  not  informed. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  of  a  system  of  that  kind  introduced  in  mining  in  low- 
gra<le  mines? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  just  system,  both  to  the  employer  and  employee.  It 
may  prevent  the  employer  from  stopping  his  work  entirely,  and  gives  the  emploj^ee 
labor.  Otherwise  he  may  have  no  chance  for  labor.  I  nave  known  a  great  many 
who  have  been  out  of  work  for  months. 

Q.  This  system  would  give  him  a  chance  to  make  his  living  wage,  as  they  call  itf — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  would  raise  his  minimum  wage  to  a  reasonable  wage  in  the  long  rnnf — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  the  mining  industries  of  Utah  as  to  concentration  and  consolidation; 
inclined  toward  consolidation? — A.  It  has  been,  recently. 

Q.  How  will  that,  in  your  judgment,  affect  the  industries? — A.  I  don't  think  it 
will  affect  them. 

Q.  Willitbebeneaoial?— A.  I  think  it  will. 

Q.  Will  you  state  how  it  will  be  beneficial  ?— A.  Well,  for  instance,  the  consolidation 
of  a  number  of  mines  adjacent  to  each  other  has  been  effected  recently  in  this  State 
in  a  few  cases ;  and  the  investment  of  a  large  amount  of  capital,  backed  by  men  who 
are  able  to  develop  the  undeveloped  properties,  will  certainly  give  employment  to  a 
great  many  more  men,  at  least  for  the  present.  Then  it  will  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  smaller  claims  which  are  now  owned  by  men  of  very  moderate  means. 
I  can  not  see  how  it  can  work  any  hardship  whatever  to  the  employee  engaged  in 
mining. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  ordinary  mining  the  ordinary  individual  can  not  mine 
on  his  own  account? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  by  concentration  one  working  shaft  or  one  tunnel  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
whole  group? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  usual  in  mining  for  the  manager,  as  soon  as  he  can  get  the  expense  out  of 
the  mine,  to  operate  it  whether  he  makes  a  profit  or  not;  and  if  he  makes  a  profit 
the  greater  part  of  it  goes  back  to  labor  and  into  the  mine? — A.  That  is  the  case. 

Q.  And  it  is  not  a  monopolization  of  an  interest  of  a  character  that  the  ordinary 
individual  could  take  up,  or  that  he  would  be  able  to  earn  his  livelihood  on;  he 
must  be  employed  in  order  to  get  any  advantages  out  of  mining? — A.  That  is  the 
case. 

Q.  And  it  is  different  from  other  property  in  that  respect? — A.  It  is  different  from 
other  occupations  in  tbat  respect.  As  an  illustration,  I  will  state  an  instance :  On  the 
Ontario  we  commenced  a  drainage  tunnel  in  1888  to  drain  the  water  from  this  mine. 
The  flow  was  very  heavy  and  was  costing  us  more  than  it  was  to  hoist  the  ore;  to 
hoist  the  water  was  costing  us  very  much  more  than  to  hoist  the  ore.  At  one  time 
we  burned  112  tons  of  coal  per  day  for  pumping  and  hoisting  the  water  alone.  That 
tunnel  is  now  nearly  4  miles  into  shaft  No.  2,  which  is  the  first  point,  being  15,490 
feet.  When  we  reached  shaft  No.  2,  as  a  matter  of  course  it  stopped  our  pumps.  It 
is  1,000  feet  from  there  to  shaft  No.  3,  and  when  we  reached  that  point  it  stopped 
our  pumps  entirely.  We  have  passed  No.  3  now  about  2,500  feet,  and  as  a  matter  of 
couTse  it  perfects  tbe  drainage  of  all  that  part  of  the  country.  Now,  the  ordinary 
mining  company  could  not  have  rnn  that  tunnel  at  all.     It  cost  us  nearly  $700,000. 

Q.  Would  the  ordinary  mine,  standing  alone,  justify  the  running  of  that  tunnel? — 
A.  No;  the  ordinary  mine  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  A  claim  600  by  1,500  feet  f— A.  No. 

Q.  What  effect  dot^s  the  consolidation  of  mining  claims  have  on  smaller  mining 
enterprises?    Does  it  affect  them  at  all? — A.  I  don^t  think  it  does. 

Q.  In  other  words,  such  a  combination  as  that  makes  a  product  that  does  not  come 
in  competition  with  anyone  to  any  great  extent? — A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  There  is  always  an  open  market  and  every  man  gets  the  same  price  for  the 
product  at  tbe  smelters  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  is  only  the  combination  on  the  area  to  work? — A.  Yes;  with  this 
exception,  that  while  there  is  a  combination  of  smelters  the  smelters  may  fix  prices 
that  will  shut  out  the  small  miner. 

Q.  The  combination  of  smelters  is  another  proposition  altogether? — A.  They  may 
do  it.  They  are  dealing  with  the  product.  But  as  relates  to  the  product,  it  is  not 
disadvantageous,  and  possibly,  and  very  probably  in  many  districts,  it  would  be  an 
advantage,  because  while  these  large  companies  are  devoting  their  means,  where 
there  is  water  to  contend  witb,  they  are  draining  tbe  entire  surrounding  country. 

Q.  The  whole  mountain? — A.  Y'es;  thereby  enabling  the  man  with  a  small  mine, 
say  with  a  single  location,  to  go  on  with  impunity  and  sink  his  shaft  and  work  his 
mines.  That  is  the  case  with  us  up  there  now  at  Ontario.  We  have  enabled  every 
mine  around  us  to  work  without  ever  putting  a  pamp  in. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  quite  castoiuary  for  a  company  with  a  great  tunnel  like  that  to  make 
arrangements  for  adjoining  mined  to  be  worked  through  that  tunnel f — A.  Often- 
times; yes.  We  mi^ht  have  made  such  an  arrangement  in  our  case  with  adjoining 
mines,  but  at  the  time  we  commenced  the  tunnel  they  were  not  producing  and 
would  not  contribute,  as  they  didn't  know  whether  their  prospecting  would  justify 
them  at  all. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  what  is  called  the  smelter  trust f — A.  Not  very ;  no. 

Q.  You  know  from  newspaper  report  and  general  talk  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  smelter  trust  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  in  the  greater  part  of  the  smelters  of  the  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  effect  that  has  had  on  mining f — A.  So  far  as  I  am  informed, 
I  don't  think  it  has  hurt  mining  enterprises. 

Q.  That  is,  in  Utah  f — A.  Yes.    What  has  been  done  in  other  places  I  don't  know. 

Q.  The  trust  takes  in  some  of  your  smelters  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  takes  in  7  or  8  in  Colorado— I  don't  know  just  the  number — some  in  Omaha 
and  other  portions  of  the  country? — A.  I  believe  it  takes  in  all  the  smelters  here — 
the  Germania,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Hanauer.  They  are  the  only  3  live  smelters 
here. 

Q.  They  have  all  the  smelters  in  Colorado  that  they  could  get.  The  Guggenheims 
have  one'  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  one  in  Mexico  and  one  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  Argo 
works  in  Denver,  owned  by  Senator  Hill.  These  are  the  ones,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
are  out.  Now,  is  it  your  Judgment  that  a  great  combination  like  that  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  or  otherwise? — A.  I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  the  interests  of 
the  country. 

Q.  You  believe  that  a  combination  of  that  kind  with  such  a  power,  placed  under 
one  management,  is  liable  to  be  abused? — A.  Liable  to  be  abused. 

Q.  Whoever  may  have  charge  of  it?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  in  what  manner  would  you  expect  an  abuse  of  that  power;  what  would 
create  the  fear  in  your  mind? — A.  Well,  they  would  dictate  the  price  of  labor  at  their 
smelters;  they  would  dictate,  so  far  as  possible,  the  prices  they  would  pay  for  the 
ores  they  purchased.  It  always  leaves  them  in  a  position  to  discriminate,  as  they 
may  choose,  between  the  ore  producers — that  is,  discrimination  as  to  what  they  pay 
the  ore  producers.  They  mignt  be  able  to  close  some  mines  entirely  that  are  now 
running  at  small  proiits. 

Q.  Fifty  cents  per  ton  often  measures  the  margin  between  the  power  of  the  com- 
pany to  operate  or  shut  down  a  mine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  that  all  of  your  smelters  were  in  the  combine,  together  with  ours  in 
Colorado,  and  the  surrouuding  country,  and  your  smelters  got  into  difficulty  with 
their  employees,  and  in  this  difficulty  there  should  be  some  feeling  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  they  should  discharge  the  smelter  employees  in  Utah.  They  would  all  be 
under  the  same  management.  Suppose  the  discnarged  employees  then  went  over  to 
Colorado  hunting  work.  They  would  find  the  same  combine  there  and  the  same  in 
Omaha.  In  other  words,  does  not  a  combination  of  this  kind  destroy  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand? — A.  It  certainly  does. 

Q.  And  it  would  give  the  laborer  no  field  for  operation;  he  would  have  no  choice; 
he  would  either  have  to  abide  by  the  dictates  of  the  combination  or  go  out  of  the 
business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  place  for  him  to  go  after  he  left  one  of  the  concerns  in  the 
trust? — A.  Not  only  would  it  apply  to  the  laborer  but  to  the  ordinary  producers. 

Q.  And  with  all  the  patrons;  if  they  left  the  State  of  Utah  and  came  to  Colorado 
there  they  would  have  to  deal  with  the  same  combine;  if  they  tried  to  go  to  Omaha, 
they  would  find  it  the  same  there;  in  other  words,  you  can  not  get  away  from  it? — A. 
Yon  can  not  get  away  from  it. 

Q.  In  other  words  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  competition  are  both  weeded 
out  and  destroyed  by  the  combine? — A.  Yes.    It  is  a  very  dangerous  power. 

Q.  Would  it  not  also  haye  a  tendency  to  dismantle  all  the  small  works? — A.  I 
think  it  would. 

Q.  What  effect  would  the  dismantling  of  some  of  the  works  have  on  the  little 
communities  around  those  plants  and  the  homes  established  there  by  the  men? — A. 
It  would  simply  make  them  desolate,  because  the  values  would  be  gone  and  there 
would  be  no  further  occupation  there,  aud  they  would  have  to  leave  these  homes 
and  seek  some  other  branch  of  employment. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  know  from  current  history  that  the  sugar  trust  and  oil  trust  have 
pursued  this  identical  course? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  where  they  had  these  little  outside  plants  they  dismantled  them  immedi- 
ately and  went  to  the  great  centers,  thus  congesting  the  population  in  the  great 
renters  and  destroying  the  communities  where  the  individual  plants  were  running. 
Now  do  you  think  that  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large,  to  congest  the  popu- 
lation in  the  great  centers? — A.  I  think  it  is  the  greatest  injury  that  could  benvll 
them. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  that  it  is  ineyitable  if  these  great  conoentrations  so  on,  that  they 
mnst  farther  congest  the  population  in  the  great  centers? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  legislation  in  your  State  recently  known  as  the  S-hour  law ; 
will  you  give  us  your  judgment  of  that,  how  it  has  affected  capital  and  how  it  works 
with  laborf — A.  Well,  as  that  law  is  framed  in  Utah,  I  don't  think  it  aft'ects  capital 
but  very  little,  because  it  particularly  appertains  to  mines  and  mining.  If  mines 
are  properly  managed  they  can  get  about  as  good  a  compensation  of  labor  from  8-hour 
men  as  they  can  m>m  10-hour  men.  The  shift  that  goes  on  to-day  at  3  o'clock 
comes  off  to-nieht  at  11  o'clock;  the  shift  that  goes  on  at  11  o'clock  takes  the  tools 
ont  of  the  hands  of  those  that  are  in  the  breast  at  work. 

Q.  From  the  time  they  take  up  their  tools  f — A.  Yes.  The  time  begins  then,  and 
they  are  right  at  the  breast  at  work  when  they  change  shifts,  so  there  is  no  time 
lost  between  shifts. 

Q.  How  about  the  dinner  hourf — A.  They  are  generally  allowed  20  minutes. 

Q.  Does  that  come  out  of  the  employer  f — A.  It  comes  out  of  the  8  hours. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  get  the  full  8  hours f — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  could  not  come  out  of  the  men  who  work  the  8- hour 
shifts  f— A.  No. 

Q.  (Bjr  Representative  Bell.)  And  does  it  affect  the  men  beneficially  f — A.  I  think 
a  man  will  do  under  these  conditions  as  much  work  as  the  ordinary  man  will  do  on 
the  10-hour  shift. 

Q.  That  is,  he  gives  you  an  8-hour  stiokef — A.  He  gives  an  8-hour  stroke. 

Q.  Then  the  law  is  working  satisfactorily? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  In  Utah?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  State  in  the  Union  with  an  8-hoar 
law? — A.  So  I  understand.  There  was  an  attempt  during  our  last  legislature  to 
apply  the  8-hour  system  to  men  working  upon  the  surface. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Why  did  it  fail? — A.  Because  it  was  not  considered  that 
working  upon  the  surface  was  so  dangerous  in  respect  of  either  life  or  limb.  It  is  a 
more  healthy  occupation  in  many  instances. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Is  there  any  overproductiou  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  or  any  other  minerals  you  produce  in  Utah? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  There  is  a  ready  market? — A.  Ready  market  for  all  the  minerals  produced. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  the  industry  is  thriving? — A.  I  would  say  that  the  indus- 
try is  certainly  thriving. 

Q.  What  rate  of  wages  have  miners  in  Utah? — A.  The  wa^es  are  different  in  dif- 
ferent districts  or  localities;  in  some  districts  they  are  paying  $2.50  per  day  for  8 
hours  labor;  in  others  they  are  paying  $2.75  and  $3  per  day.  It  has  always  been 
my  opinion  that  wages  in  any  occupation  should  be  m  proportion  to  the  conditions 
that  exist  and  to  the  ability  of  the  man. 

Q.  It  makes  it  practically  the  sliding  scale? — A.  Yes;  it  makes  it  to  a  great  extent 
the  slidiuf^  scale.  N9W  we  are  paying  for  miners  $2.50  in  our  mine,  but  they  are 
working  in  dry  stopes.  They  are  not  miners;  they  are  not  good  miners  at  all. 
Other  men  working  in  almost  the  same  stopes  are  getting  $2. 75 ;  others  that  are 
capable  of  taking  care  of  bad  ground,  or  more  difficult  ground,  get  $3  per  day,  while 
shaft  men  engaged  in  sinking  shafts  receive  from  us  $3.50  per  day ;  Brst  because  it  is 
wet  ground  and  more  dangerous  and  really  harder  work.  It  takes  a  good  lusty  man 
to  make  any  motion  in  a  shaft. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  a  uniform  scale  here  as  they  have  in  some  places? — A.  No;  I 
don't  believe  in  it:  I  believe  that  every  man  should  be  paid  for  what  he  does;  for 
what  he  is  compelled  to  do. 

Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  has  on  the  man  himself?  For  instance,  your  men 
in  the  stope  get  $2.50,  and  seeing  those  right  in  front  of  them  getting  $2.75,  will  it 
not  be  an  incentive  to  them  to  try  and  work  up  to  the  men  who  are  getting  $2.75? — 
A.  That  is  Just  what  I  was  going  to  answer  you.  You  have  given  my  answer.  The 
man  himself  is  going  to  do  as  you  say,  try  to  work  up  so  that  he  can  secure  better 
wages  as  soon  as  he  can. 

Q.  It  seems  that  in  Colorado,  especially  around  Cripple  Creek  and  Leadville,  the 
uniform  wases  are  $2.50  for  surface  men,  $3  for  inside  men,  and  in  Montana  $3.50  for 
underground  men  and  $3  for  outside  men,  and  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  $3.50  all 
around? — A.  That  is  in  consequence  of  the  unions. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  through  the  union  and  union  alone  that  these  scales  were 
fixed? — A.  I  would  put  it  in  this  way:  I  think  the  unions  have  forced  that  scale  of 
wages. 

Q.  Have  you  any  unions  here? — A.  No;  there  are  no  active  unions  that  I  know  of 
in  the  State. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  strikes  in  Utah  ? — A.  There  have  been  no  strikes  here 
for  about  20  years.  There  was  a  strike,  miners'  strike,  in  southern  Utah  down  at 
Silver  Reaf.     That  is  the  only  strike  that  I  recall. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  brought  about  that  strike? — A.  It  was  a  demand  lor  union 
wages,  if  I  recollect  rightly;  they  had  a  union  down  m  that  district. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  know  whether  there  was  any  property  destroyed  f — A.  I  think  there 
was,  and  two  or  three  mine  manaffera  were  escorted  out  of  the  camp  under  thn^ats 
of  heing  killed.     Some  of  the  Btrikers  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  short  time. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  wliether  there  was  any  violence  to  persons  outside  of  that  you 
have  mentioned  in  that  strike? — A.  I  don't  recollect  of  any. 

Q.  Have  yoa  snoh  a  thing  as  a  company  store  connected  with  the  mines  in  Utah 
generally  f — ^A.  I  have  understood  that  there  was  at  Tintlc  one  or  two  company 
stores. 

Q.  Are  they  connected  with  metalliferous  or  coal  mines  f — A.  With  the  metalliferous. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  their  system  of  operating  these  stores? — A.  I  do  not.  There  have 
heen  no  company  stores  at  Park  City. 

Q.  They  are  not  very  usual  with  the  metalliferous  mines  f— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  yon  die  hospital  attachmentf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  satisfaction  does  that  eive  in  Utahf — A.  Very  good  satisfaction. 

Q.  Men  don't  seriously  complain  f — A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  judgment,  that  it  is  hotter  for  the  menf — A.  I  think  it  is  very 
much  hetter. 

Q.  In  what  wayf — A.  Becanse  if  they  get  sick  they  are  very  well  taken  care  of  at 
no  expeuse  to  themselves,  and  if  they  get  mutilated  in  any  way,  that  is  to  say,  any 
of  their  limhs  hroken,  they  receive  the  best  medical  treatment  that  can  he  found, 
without  charge  to  themselves. 

Q.  Well,  they  usually  pay  $1  a  month,  don't  theyf — A.  They  usually  pay  $1  a 
month ;  hut  beyond  that  they  are  at  no  expense. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thin^  as  an  iusnrance  system  in  Utahf — A.  There  have  been 
several  insurance  companies,  called  accident  insurance  companies,  which  have 
insured  the  men;  hut  in  my  district,  at  Park  City,  there  are  practically  no  accident 
insurance  companies  that  are  actively  at  work  just  now. 

Q.  I  understand  the  company  has  something  like  your  hospital  system ;  that$l 
per  month  is  taken  from  each  man,  and  the  men  are  insured  against  accidents  up  to 
$5,000.  Is  that  the  kind  of  a  system  you  have  heref — A.  The  companies  sometimes 
insure  against  accident  to  the  men  without  expense  to  the  men  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  the  men  wonld  have  no  cause  to  complain  there f — A.  No  cause  for  com- 
plaint at  all. 

Q.  I  understand  in  different  places  they  hold  back  $1  to  the  man? — A.  To  pay  for 
accidents.  For  instance,  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Company  used  to  be  quite  active 
at  Park  City,  soliciting  insurance  from  individuals,  but  there  are  cases  where  they 
insure,  for  instance,  in  proportion  to  your  pay  roll. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  in  Utah,  to  your  knowledge,  what  is  called  the  emplovers' liability 
lawf — A.  I  believe  there  is;  but  I  have  really  forgotten  whether  that  bill  was 
defeated  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  a  mine-inspection  lawf — A.  Inspector  of  coal  mines. 

Q.  But  that  don't  apply  to  your  metalliferous  mines f — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  sanitary  or  personal  safety  laws  applying  to  the 
metalliferous  mines  here,  requiring  ventilation,  a  certain  amount  of  timbering, 
etc.f — A.  No. 

Q.  Those  things  naturally  go  with  an  inspection  lawf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  would  you  say  as  to  the  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  condition  of 
the  miner  to-day  as  compared  with  10  or  15  years  aj^o — whether  it  is  improvingf — 
A.  1  think  the  moral  and  social  condition  has  improved  very  much  in  the  past  15 
years. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  principally  f — A.  I  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  the  mining  districts  of  this  State  are  now  settled  by  a  more  substantial 
and  moral  class  of  men  than  the  ordinary  new  district.  When  a  new  district  is 
found,  there  is  generally  a  great  rush  to  that  district,  and  more  of  that  chiss  of  men 
who  are  fond  of  adventures  and  care  but  little  for  their  own  personal  standing  go 
into  the  new  districts  and  apply  any  kind  of  jugglery  in  order  to  get  a  foothold 
upon  ground  that  probably  has  oeen  properly  located  by  its  original  founders.  Also 
in  tht^  well-established  districts  morality  has  much  improved  in  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  the  common-school  system  and  churches  of  the  various  deuomina- 
tions,  which  have  quite  an  influence  upon  the  population. 

Q.  You  have  good  schools  throughout  your  mining  district f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  miners'  children  attend  them  generidlyf — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  miners  have  families  f — A.  A  majority  of  the  miners  have 
families. 

Q.  How  is  it  abont  trying  to  get  homes  of  their  own  f — A.  Many  of  them  endeavor 
to  be  very  economical  in  order  to  enable  them  to  get  permanent  homes  outside  of  a 
mining  camp. 

Q.  A  mining  camp  is  not  always  considered  a  desirable  place  for  a  home;  I  sup- 
pose they  prefer  to  get  down  in  the  valleys  moref — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  speaking  some  time  ago  abont  your  wage  scale  here.    Do  yon 
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know  about  what  a  man  can  save  here  on  $2.50  per  day,  as  compared  with  what  he 
oould  save  in  Butte,  Mout.,  or  Cripple  Creek  or  Leadvilie,  Colo.,  on  a  higher  wage  of 
$3  or  $3.50  per  day? — A.  I  think  a  man  can  save  as  mnch  money  here. 

Q.  Please  explain  that  so  that  anyone  reading  this  would  understand  it. — A.  I 
think  a  man  can  save  as  much  money  here  on  $2.50  per  day  as  he  can  in  Butte  on 
$3.50  per  day,  and  those  getting  $3  a  day  here  I  think  are  very  much  better  off  than 
those  getting  $3.50  per  day  in  Butte,  because  they  get  their  living  much  cheaper. 
Farm  products  can  be  secured  at  considerably  less  here  than  at  Butte.  And  I  also 
think  that  the  miuers  in  this  section  of  the  country  are  more  generally  economical 
than  those,  at  Butte  or,  for  instance,  in  the  CcBur  d'Alenes — that  is,  from  the  infor- 
mation I  have.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  CoDur  d'Alenes  from  information,  as  I  have 
not  been  there,  but  I  have  been  in  Butte  very  often.  As  an  illustration,  I  paid  my 
men  in  the  tunnel  $3.50  per  day,  and  the  pusher  on  each  shift  got  $4. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnedy.)  What  is  the  pusnerf — A.  The  foreman,  though  you  can  not 
call  him  a  laborer.  You  see  there  would  be  three  shifts  and  one  pusher  to  each  shift. 
These  men  had  to  wear  gum  boots,  coats,  and  hats,  and  had  to  take  care  of  that 
themselves.  A  gum  coat  costs  about  $9.  That  is  the  cheapest.  They  send  to  Chi- 
ago  aod  get  them,  and  give  them  to  the  men  at  cost.  We  frequently  had  them 
brought  out  by  express.  The  miner  always  contends  that  it  costs  him  50  cents  per 
day  for  his  gum  suit — that  the  average  cost  is  50  cents  a  day — but  I  don't  believe  it 
is  that  much. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  we  have  not  asked  you  about  that  occurs  to  you  that  would 
bear  upon  any  of  these  subjects? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  many  farmers  working  in  the  mines,  comparatively?— A.  Farmers' 
boys,  yes. 

Q.  Farmers  themselves,  proper — men  who  come  to  work  in  the  mines  for  a  while 
and  then  go  back  to  the  farms) — A.  They  frequently  do  that. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  number  of  such  employees  in  the  mines? — A.  Yes;  quite 
a  good  many. 

Q.  They  are  not  fully  skilled,  then,  are  they? — A.  No,  they  are  not;  and  they 
generally  get  the  lower  wage  until  theyare  skilled. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  there  was  uo  organization  of  miners  in  this  State? — 
A.  None  that  I  know  of.  There  was  a  union  at  l^ark  City,  but  it  never  accomplished 
any  prominence,  from  the  fact  that  they  could  not  get  anywhere  near  the  majority 
of  the  miners  to  join  the  union.  I  don't  think  over  one-third  of  them  joined  the 
union. 

Q.  Would  you  give  your  reasons,  as  you  believe,  why  there  is  do  such  organization 
in  this  State,  the  miners  being  thoroughly  organized  in  the  adjoining  States? — ^A. 
There  have  been  many  attempts  to  establish  unions  in  different  mining  camps  in 
this  State,  but  they  have  failed,  and  my  belief  is  that  miners  here  generally  look 
upon  unions  in  this  light;  that  they  are  promoted  by  parties  working  in  their  indi- 
vidual interests  more  than  for  the  common  interest  of  the  organized  miners — that 
is,  I  mean  to  say  that  there  are  a  class  of  men  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the 
work  of  establishing  unions,  hoping  to  become  officers  of  these  unions,  or  patrolmen 
in  one  sense,  to  enable  them  to  get  a  salary  which  would  be  much  larger  thau  the 
miner  gets  himself  and  without  any  labor.  In  other  words,  they  are  generally  pro- 
moted by  a  class  of  men  who  make  their  living  by  their  wits,  I  think — a  majority  of 
them. 

Q.  Looking  over  the  broad  field  of  labor  and  noting  the  many  instances  of  success- 
ful organization  in  various  industries,  would  you  say  that  is  generally  true? — A.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  Take  the  typographical  union,  for  instance,  which  is,  it  is  true,  thoroughly 
organized  in  all  of  the  States,  do  you  think  it  would  apply  to  that  organization? 
A.  Well,  I  am  not  posted  at  all  upon  that,  but  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Would  $100,000  or  $500,000ur  $1,000,000  invested  in  mining  in  the  State  of  Utah 
yield  as  large  a  return  as  the  same  amount  in  Colorado  or  the  CoBur  d'Alenes?  Is  the 
investment  as  safe  and  would  it  yield  as  large  a  return? — A.  To  your  first  question 
I  would  say  it  would  be  owing  to  how  the  investment  was  made. 

Q.  Si)eaking  generally,  give  your  opinion  in  regard  to  it. — A.  I  think  the  chances 
for  the  investment  of  capital  are  just  as  good  in  either  Colorado  or  Montana. 

Q.  Are  the  operators  as  able  to  pay  as  good  wages  as  operators  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  for  instance? — A.  I  think  they  are.  As  I  have  said  before,  however,  it  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  conditions.  Oneniine  mi^htbe  able  to  pay  $3  per  day;  another 
mine  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  could  not  pay  it,  and  if  they  were  compelled  to  pay 
$3  per  day  they  would  have  to  close  down. 

Q.  If,  speaking  generally,  they  are  able  to  pay  as  good  wages  as  they  are  in  Colo- 
rado and  do  not  pay  such  wages,  is  it  probable  that  that  in  due  to  the  fact  of  the 
miners  being  organized  in  Colorado  and,  being  unorganized  here,  not  demanding 
greater  wages?— A.  No;  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  it  makes  no  difference.  We  have 
many  applications  for  work  from  miners  who  have  come  from  Colorado,  and  when 
we  have  any  work  to  give  them  they  go  at  it  without  any  reluctance  or  demurrer. 
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Q.  Union  men  or  uon-nuion  men  from  Colorado f — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
belong  to  the  Colorado  unions  or  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  organization  is  as  beneficial  and  necessary  for  the  working- 
man  as  it  is  for  the  capitalisty  and  that  if  organization  is  going  on  in  capital  it  is 
necessary  for  the  laboring  man  to  organize  to  protect  his  rights  f — A.  I  would 
approve  of  it  if  properly  conducted. 

Q.  Speaking  of  their  being  properly  conducted,  yon  mean  attend  to  their  own 
business  and  attempt  to  regulate  their  hours  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
work  and  have  some  voice  m  the  fixing  of  the  wage  for  which  they  shall  work  ? — 
A.  Well,  yes,  in  one  sense.  Now,  as  an  illnstration,  I  will  say  that  tlie  Homestake,  in 
the  Black  Hills,  has  been  paying  their  miners  $3.50  per  day  for  years,  while  the 
Deadwood  Teri'a,  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  was  closed  down,  the  ores  being  of  such 
a  low  grade  that  it  would  not  justify  them  in  working  ic  at  that  price.  After  that 
mine  laid  idle  lor  a  time,  of  course  the  outside  world  said,  "  Why  don't  you  open 
your  mine,  and  why  don't  you  go  on  working?"  and  it  says  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing,  not  knowing  exactly  the  financial  conditions  of  affairs,  because  companies, 
like  individuals,  to  a  great  extent,  don't  care  to  publish  their  financial  condition. 
Well,  the  owners  and  managers  of  the  Deadwood  Terra  mine  made  a  proposition  to  the 
men  that  they  could  go  to  work ;  that  they  would  start  work  in  the  mine  at  $3  per 
day,  and  when  they  found  ore  enough  to  justify  it  they  would  renew  the  old  wages 
of  $3.50  per  day.  They  had  no  tromde  at  all  with  filling  the  mine  with  all  the  men 
they  wanted.  While  others  were  working  almost  within  sight  of  them  and  getting 
$3.50  per  day  they  were  working  for  $3  per  day  and  were  doing  just  as  good  work, 
I  am  told.  Sometimes  the  mine  would  look  brighter  and  the  company  would  do  a 
great  business,  and  the  next  month  things  would  look  dark  again,  until  at  last  it 
closed  down  and  has  been  closed  down  since.  It  has  been  closed  down  during  the 
past  year,  and  has  not  worked  at  all  because  the  mine  could  not  even  stand  that 
rate.  They  continued  the  work  until  their  surplus  was  cut  down  to  a  very  few 
thousand  dollars,  and  then  closed  the  mine  down.  I  think  they  have  only  $15,000  as 
a  surplus  now,  and  they  had  $50,000  or  $60,000,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  combination  of  capital  which  is  now  going 
on  in  the  industrial  world ;  the  combinations  known  as  trusts  f — A.  I  fear  the  results. 

Q.  Yon  seem  to  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  men  v  ho  organize  labor  unions. 
Do  you  have  an  equally  poor  opinion  of  the  men  who  organize  the  industries  into 
one'grent  combination,  and  of  the  overcapitalization  of  such  concerns  generally  ?•» 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  disapprove  of  the  labor  organizations  as  now  organized ;  could  you 
state  what  form  of  organization  for  laboring  men  would  meet  with  your  approval  f — 
A.  Well  it  would  ret^uire  considerable  thought  to  answer  that  question  because  it 
is  a  matter  of  very  serious  consideration.  I  don't  feel  competent  to  answer  that 
question. 

Q.  You  state  it  as  your  belief  that  the  men  who  now  work  8  hours  and  who  for- 
merly worked  10  hours,  perform  as  much  labor  in  the  8  hours  as  they  did  in  10 f — A. 
I  think  so:  it  is  as  satisfactory. 

Q.  You  believe  that  so  far  as  your  employees  are  concerned? — A.  Yes;  I  believe 
that  of  a  certain  class  of  work — underground  miners.  Now,  to  illustrate,  we  have 
never  worked  less  than  42  men  since  we  closed  down.  We  closed  down  our  mill 
entirely.  It  took  84  men  to  man  the  mill.  Since  that  time,  2  years  ago  this  August, 
we  have  relied  upon  that  portion  of  the  mine  that  carried  more  or  less  lead  product 
with  the  silver  product,  and  it  has  enabled  us  to  sell  the  ores  to  smelters  to  an 
e(iually  good  advantage  and  in  many  instances  better  than  we  could  have  reduced 
them  in  the  mill;  therefore  we  have  a  little  more  than  made  expenses  during  the 
past  2  years  we  have  mined,  besides  keeping  the  mine  in  good  repair  and  condition 
to  be  ready  to  start  with  a  full  force  at  any  time.  We  worked  8-hour  men,  and  until 
lately  we  only  worked  two  shifts.  We  allowed  the  men  so  much  time  for  their 
lunch — 20  minutes  is  the  general  time  allowed.  The  morning  shift  would  go  on,  and 
when  their  time  would  come  to  go  oil'  the  second  shift  would  come  and  go  on,  taking 
the  tools  right  out  of  the  hands  of  the  first  shift,  which  would  be  at  the  breast  of 
stope;  therefore  there  was  no  time  lost  to  the  employee  in  traveling  from  point  to 
point.  We  have  the  8-hour  law  in  our  place  and  it  only  applies  to  the  time  that  they 
are  actually  at  work.  If  a  man  lives  some  distance  from  the  mine  and  gets  up  a  little 
late  in  the  morning  and  has  to  walk  very  fast  to  get  to  the  mine  in  time,  he  is  prac- 
tically exhausted  when  he  gets  to  the  mine  and  is  in  no  condition  to  go  to  work.  As 
it  used  to  be,  under  the  10-hour  system,  they  would  be  at  the  collar  of  the  shaft 
ready  to  go  down,  and  the  time  counted  from  the  time  the  whistle  blew  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  would  start  down  the  shaft  when  the  whistle  blew,  and  the  time  counted 
from  then  until  they  came  out.  They  would  be  allowed  an  hour  at  noon  and  would 
come  out  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  which  made  it  10  hours.  Now  the  time  lost  in 
getting  from  point  to  point  is  not  counted  at  all.  Under  the  8-hour  system  they 
actually  worK  8  hours  at  the  breast  of  the  tunnel  or  stope,  or  wherever  they  are  at 
work. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  think  the  miners  of  Utah  have  an  ambition  to  show  that  they  appre- 
ciate the  exceptional  favor  which  they  have  in  regard  to  hoars  by  doing  as  much 
work  in  8  hours  as  they  did  in  10  hours  f — A.  I  think  it  stimulates  men  to  do  a  good, 
honest  8  hours'  work.  My  foreman  tells  me  that  they  don't  find  men  asleep  up  in 
the  dry  stopes  as  they  used  to,  or  lounging  around  **  smoking  the  pipe  a  bit,  as  the 
Cornishnien  say,  as  they  used  to.  There  are  many  ways  the  miners  can  kill  time  if 
they  want  to.  The  foreman  is  required  to  see  that  they  do  their  work  and  they  are 
more  particular  and  more  stringent  in  their  demands  than  they  used  to  be,  and  every 
miner  knows  very  well  if  he  is  caught  loafing  in  any  manner  that  he  will  get  his 
time.  The  advantage  of  the  8-hour  system  has  been  given  to  him  and  he  shonld  not 
abuse  it. 

Q.  What  nationality  predominates  in  your  minef — A.  We  have  a  general  mixture. 

Q.  Are  there  more  Americans  than  there  are  miners  of  all  other  nationalities? — A. 
I  think  not. 

Q.  The  larger  per  cent  are  foreigners f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  how  would  you  rate  that  foreign  per  cent?  Italians  first,  northern 
Europe  people  first,  or  English,  Irish,  or  Comishmen  first? — A.  I  would  say  Irish- 
Americans  were  first. 

Q.  You  mean  you  have  moro  Irish  than  any  other  foreign  element?— A.  Yes;  more 
Irish  than  any  other  foreigners.     I  would  take  the  Irish  and  Scandinavians. 

Q.  No  Italians? — A.  None  at  all.     I  have  had  at  difi'erent  times  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Does  the  American  make  as  good  a  miner  as  a  foreigner? — A.  Equally  as  good, 
I  think. 

Q.  Has  he  any  advantage  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  insti- 
tutions and  people? — A.  No  material  advantage. 

Q.  All  things  considered,  you  would  prefer  the  American  miner? — A.  I  would. 

Q.  If  you  could  get  plenty  of  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Judge  Bell  spoke  to  you  about  the  war  having  drafted  so  many  men  in  the 
service  that  it  had  some  appreciable  effect  on  the  labor  market,  and  you  stated  you 
had  a  population  of  250,000  or  more  in  Utah  and  about  400  altogether  went  to  the 
war  in  the  volunteer  and  regular  service.  I  suppose  the  400  men  were  drawn  from 
shops,  factories,  ofiices,  farms,  and  mines  in  numbers  about  equally  proportioned? — 
A.  About  equally  proportioned,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Such  a  number  going  from  tho  State  of  Utah  would  not  make  any  appreciable 
difference  in  the  labor  market,  would  it? — A.  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  Still  yon  say  you  have  more  men  than  at  any  time  witbiu  the  past  5  years  in 
the  general  mining  industry  of  tho  State? — A.  I  think  there  is;  yes.  I  think  there 
are  more  men  employed. 

Q.  Which  would  indicate  an  era  of  prosperity  in  the  mining  industry  in  this 
State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  silver  was  demonetized  and  silver  mining  became  unprofitable  did  that 
stimulate  development  and  mining  of  other  metals? — A.  It  did. 

Q.  (lold  and  copper? — A.  Yes;  gold,  copper,  and  lead. 

Q.  You  think  it  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  these  ? — A.  Yes ;  for  the  first  year  or 
two  mining  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  here  and  until  the  advance  in  the  price  of  lead. 
The  advance  in  the  price  of  lea<l  made  a  very  great  difference  in  the  working  of  the 
old  mines  and  the  opening  of  the  newer  ones.  For  instance,  if  yon  get  ores  that 
will  go  only  about  10  per  cent  lead,  that  amounts  to  about  $8  per  ton,  and  that  assists 
very  much  in  the  production. 

Q.  Do  rou  believe  the  miners  should  have  1  day  of  rest  out  of  7? — A.  Well,  I 
believe  it  is  better  that  they  should  have. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  helpful  to  their  physical,  moral,  and  mental  condi- 
tion if  they  were  allowed  a  day  of  recreation  like  men  in  other  avocations? — A.  As 
a  general  rule  I  think  it  would,  and  at  the  same  time  it  Hhonhl  be  governed  by  local 
surroundings  and  conditions,  if  the  saloons,  dance  halls,  and  gambling  houses  are 
open,  ns  formerly  has  been  the  case,  then  the  miners  would  be  better  at  work,  but  if 
they  are  closed  and  the  miners  can  go  to  church  or  get  any  kind  of  recreation  that 
would  not  be  an  injury  to  them  physically,  then  It  would  certainly  be  very  much 
better  for  them  and  for  the  works  where  they  are  employed,  because  they  would  be 
able  to  go  to  work  Monday  morning  refreshed  and  able  to  do  better  work. 

Q.  You  think  if  a  man  has  to  toil  every  day  in  the  year  it  has  a  tendency  to 
brutalize  him  and  coarsen  him  and  drive  him  to  drink? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  that. 
I  don't  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  drive  a  man  to  drink.  Now,  take  it  in  my  own 
case;  I  have  never  worked  men  in  my  mine  on  Sunday  only  where  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  mills  running.  For  instance,  if  they  were  a  little  short  of  ore  it  might  be 
necessary  to  work  quite  a  full  force,  but  generally  the  men  are  laid  off  on  Sunday. 

Q.  As  a  principle,  then,  you  believe  the  men  should  have  1  day's  rest  in  7? — A.  Yes; 
I  believe  in  the  principle  of  1  day's  rest  in  7.  However,  it  would  not  do  to  shut 
down  a  mill,  because  it  would  cost  nearly  2  days'  work  to  shut  down  a  mill  and  then 
start  it  up  again,  and  it  is  the  same  way  with  the  smelters.    It  takes  a  long  time  to 
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fet  them  heated  np  again,  and  men  working  in  these  capacities  are  obliged  to  work 
ondays;  but  there  are  always  plenty  of  men  to  take  their  places  and  give  them 
time  for  rest. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  substitute  system  in  the  mines f — A.  Yes,  for  certain  places, 
where  we  must  have  a  man  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  Can  any  miner  put  on  a  substitute  to  do  his  workf — A.  No,  unless  the  mine  or 
mill  foreman  approves. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  yon  what  are  the  influences  that  brought  about  the  adop- 
tion of  the  8  hour  law  in  IJtahf — A.  Well,  the  miners  generally  advocated  it,  and 
the  mine  owners  as  a  rule  concluded  that  it  might  be  better  to  try  it  a  while  and  see 
how  it  would  operate,  and  bv  not  opposing  it  in  the  legislature  let  it  become  a  law. 
They  thought  it  might  be  tne  means  of  keeping  down  unions  and  strikes  and  any 
amount  of  disturbances  among  that  class  of  men. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  the  8-honr  principle  was  planted  in  the  platforms  of  the 
political  parties  in  this  State  without  YejY  much  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
ers in  the  mines f — A.  It  was  first  agitated  by  the  workers  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Generally  throughout  the  State f — A.  Not  very  generally.  It  was  really  agi- 
tated more  from  Tintic  than  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Just  one  place?— A.  I  don't  think  it  was  agitated  in  Park  City  at  that  time. 
They  had  their  committees  of  miners  to  appear  before  the  lep;is]ature. 

Q.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  8tate  giving  the  legislature  the 
power  to  enact  such  a  law,  which  was  adoptei'  prior  to  this  time,  is  there  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  before  the  agitation  of  the  miners  for  a  shorter  workday? — A.  Yes;  it 
had  been  talked  of  before  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bkll.)  Do  you  know  of  anything  else  yon  would  like  to 
Buggest? — A.  Ah  I  have  stated  before,  I  fear  the  result  that  may  follow  the  estab- 
lishment of  trusts,  the  combination  of  mines  and  smelters,  and  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  some  national  legislation  upon  that  subject.  I  believe  there  would  be  no  great 
danger  here  immediately,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  bring  about  a  Tittle 
more  infringement  than* there  has  been  upon  the  employees  of  the  mining  districts^ 
and  it  will  tend,  as  you  have  suggested,  to  anarchy  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the 
result  of  that  time  can  only  tell.  While  I  believe  tnat  capital  should  have  all  the 
necessary  protection  that  it  is  entitled  to,  and  that  the  man  that  invests  his  money 
should  have  all  proper  protection  for  his  investments,  I  believe  at  the  same  time 
capital  should  not  be  entitled  to  impose  too  largely  upon  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  method  that  was  adopted  in  valuing  these  smelters  that  sold 
out  to  the  trust? — A.  Well,  1  have  heard  it  indirectly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  charged  a  great  deal  more  than  it  would  cost  to 
duplicate  them? — A.  Yes,  1  know  that.  These  smelters  were  sold,  some  of  them,  for 
twice  or  three  times  the  value  of  them.  I  look  upou  that  as  a  stock-jobbing  opera- 
tion. 

Q.  Well,  will  it  not  be  the  inclination  of  that  trust  to  try  to  make  the  miner  pay 
for  it  by  a  dividend  on  the  entire  capital? — A.  Yes,  that  is  just  the  point  I  have 
feared  all  the  time,     if  they  do  that,  it  is  going  to  make  trouble. 

Q.  In  examining  the  men  who  created  the  sugar  trust,  the  men  themselves  swore 
that  their  stock  represents  more  for  ^ood  will  and  name,  and  iuHueuce  of  name,  than 
the  value  of  the  ])roperty  itself;  for  instance,  Mr.  Havemeyer  said  that  the  name  of 
his  lirm  was  worth  more  than  all  the  plants  put  together,  and  that  they  put  into 
the  trust  the  value  of  their  trademarks  and  value  of  the  business  they  had. built  up, 
and  that  really  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  was  made  up  of  that  iictitions  value. 
Is  it  your  idea  that  the  smelter  concern  is  built  up  the  same  way  ? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  The  men  said,  ''We  have  a  business  and  a  reputation,  and  if  you  want  this 
YOU  will  have  to  pay  for  it?" — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  capital  will  be  expected  to  earn  a  reasonable  dividend  on  the  ficti- 
tious value  as  well  as  the  actual  stock,  from  the  miner? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  only  that,  but  a  number  of  plants  will  be  dismantled  and  thrown  away, 
and  you  will  have  to  pay  earnings  on  this  worthless  stock  also? — A.  That  is  so.  For 
instance,  in  this  valley  there  were  three  active  smelters,  the  Hanauer,  the  Germania, 
and  the  Pennsylvania;  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Hanauer  shut  down  for  a  time, 
but  I  believe  the  Pennsylvania  started  up  again.  The  Hanauer  plant  is  still  closed 
down ;  that  is,  it  is  closed  unless  it  started  very  recently. 

Q.  That  threw  out  of  employment  a  large  number  of  men? — A.  While  it  was  in 
running  condition  it  was  certainly  a  far  greater  benefit,  not  only  to  the  employees, 
but  to  the  community  at  large. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  was  a  little  settlement  built  up  around  those  smelters? — A. 
Around  each  of  them. 

Q.  Men  built  their  homes  there,  intending  to  make  themselves  a  ])art  of  the  insti- 
tution?—A.  Were  a  part  of  the  institution. 

Q.  And  that  made  a  better  citizen,  made  a  better  employee,  and  he  built  his  home 
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with  the  nnderstandiiig  that  it  was  to  be  a  pennaiient  institntion  and  that  he  would 
become  a  part  of  it.  Now,  the  shiittinff  down  of  the  plant  would  squeeze  the  value 
out  of  his  premises f — A.  Yes.  He  has  Duilt  a  comfortable  little  home,  and  has  good 
schools  to  send  his  children  to,  and  now  he  will  have  to  leave. 

Q.  Does  that  not  have  a  tendeucv  to  engender  bad  feelings  and  bad  ideas  relative 
to  his  Government f — A.  It  certainly  does.  Not  only  that,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to 
make  him  immoral  and,  perhaps,  to  apply  the  torch. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Speaking  about  combinations  and  your  fear  of  them, 
would  you  be  in  favor  of  strengthening  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
power  so  that  they  would  have  the  absolute  power  of  preventing  freight  discrimi- 
tionsf — A.  1  think  it  would  be  well  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  know  Senator  Hill,  of  Colorado,  as  I  believe  Judge  Bell  has  told  you,  fears 
that  his  company  may  be  forced  to  the  wall  through  freight  discriminations? — A.  No, 
he  didn't  tell  me  that;  I  inferred  it  from  what  he  said. 

Q.  Yon  would  like  to  see  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  endowed  with 
power  to  prevent  anything  of  that  sort f— A.  I  undoubtedly  would;  I  think  it 
should  be  done. 

Q.  Yon  would  also  like  to  see  laws  enacted  preventing  the  overcapitalization  of 
corporations? — A.  Yes;  I  have  the  opinion  it  should  be  done. 

Q.  You  donH  believe  a  corporation  which  is  such  a  profitable  concern  that  it  earns 
dividends  of  30  or  40  per  cent  should  be  allowed  to  water  its  stock  so  that  it  appar- 
ently makes  only  5  or  6  or  8  ^er  cent? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  wrong  principle.  At  the 
same  time  they  would  all  do  it  if  thev  could. 

Q.  In  Germany  no  man  is  permitted  to  sell  his  products  at  a  price  below  the  cost 
of  production  for  the  purpose  of  driving  a  rival  out  of  business.  Do  you  believe 
that  would  be  a  good  principle  to  incorporate  in  the  laws  of  this  country  f— A.  Yes. 
While  it  would  work  an  injustice  to  the  man  you  are  driving  out  of  business,  yet 
for  a  time  others  would  profit  by  it — that  is,  the  producers.  While  they  would  profit 
by  it,  at  the  same  time  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  commercial  world  and  such  a  thing 
should  not  be  done  or  tolerated. 

Q.  The  opponents  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  say  they  can  do  a  business  at  a 
profit  in  Germany,  because  the  Standard  Oil  Company  or  any  other  company  would 
not  be  permitted  to  sell  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production  for  the  purpose  of  driv- 
ing them  out  of  the  business.  If  these  three  propositions  that  I  have  brought  up 
and  which  you  approve  should  be  adopted  by  the  nation  and  States,  that  they  would 
be  sufficient  to  control  the  trusts? — A.  I  think  they  might  be.  They  would  cer- 
tainly be  good  as  a  leverage  upon  them  to  hold  them  down  within  some  bounds  of 
respectability  at  all  events.  Whether  it  would  accomplish  the  resalt  in  full  or  not, 
of  course  I  could  not  tell. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Auguat  S,  1899, 

TESTIMOmr  OF  ME.  RICHARD  H.  TERHTJirE. 

Mining  engineer  and  metaUurgiMj  Sail  Txike  dly,  Utah. 

The  Piibcommission  on  mining  met  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  August  3,  1899,  at  Salt  LAke 
Cit}^,  Utah,  Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Mr.  Richard  H.  Terhune  was  sworn,  and 
testified  as  follows,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  being  followed: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  W^hat  is  your  name?— A.  Richard  H.  Terhune,  Salt 
Lake  City;  mining  engineer  and  metallurgist. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business? — A.  Twenty  years,  in  lead 
smelting. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Utah? — A.  Twenty  years. 

Q.  Please  state  whether  the  mining  industr}^  is  prosperous  or  otherwise? — A.  Very 
prosperous. 

Q.  How  does  the  condition  of  the  industry  compare  now  with  20  years  ago,  when 
you  came  here? — A.  It  is  very  much  more  aavanced. 

Q.  How  does  the  earning  capacity  compare  to-day  with  the  past? — A.  Very  much 
gn»ater. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  labor  to-day  as  compared  with  20  years  ago?— A.  Its 
remuneration  was  greater  in  the  smelting  industry  then  than  it  is  now. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  mining? — A.  I  can  not  say  how  it  was  in  mining. 

Q.  About  how  long  have  you  l)een  engaged  in  the  smelter  industry? — A.  Twenty 
years. 

Q.  What  smelter  did  you  operate  during  that  time? — A.  I  operated  the  Hanauer 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
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Q.  You  say  the  wages  in  the  smelters  were  greater  some  years  ago  than  at  the 
present  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  were  the  living  expenses  a  few  years  ago  as  compared  with  the  present? — 
A.  They  were  also  higher. 

Q.  How  d  )  the  net  earnings  and  net  savings  of  the  smelter  laborers  to-day  compare 
with  10  or  15  years  ago? — A.  Under  the  8-hour  law  the  net  savings  are  a  little  less. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  the  8-hour  system?— A.  Since  June  1,  1896.  Prior  to 
that  time  we  were  working  on  the  12-hour  system. 

Q.  When  vou  changed  from  12  hours  to  8  hours,  what  change  was  made  in  the 
wages?— A.  Your  question  is  fully  answered  in  this  table;  it  is  quite  complex. 

Q.  You  just  make  that  your  answer? — A.  Yes;  the  table  presents  the  scale  before 
January  1,  1894,  when  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent  was  made;  the  scale  after  the 
reduction  of  January  1,  1894,  and  the  scale  under  the  8-hour  law,  June  1,  1896, 
embracing  14  kinds  of  labor.    The  table  is  made  out  for  each  occupation. 

The  table  above  described  follows : 

Raten  of  wages^  Hammer  Smelting  Works^  Utah. 


Occupation. 


Crushermen 

Roast  firemen 

Roast  helpers 

Blast  furnace  feeders 

Furnacemen 

Furnace  helpers 

Laborers 

Suppliers 

Teamsters 

Night  foreman 

Day  foreman 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith  helper  .. 
Dump  foreman 


Before  10  percent 
reduction  of 
Jan.  1, 1894. 


93  per  12  hours. . . . 
$2.d0  per  12  hours . 
$2.25  per  12  hours . 

S3  per  12  hours 

t3  per  12  hours 

92.25  per  12  hours 
91.75  per  10  hours 
92.25  per  12  hours , 
92.25  per  10  hours , 
94.riO  per  12  hours 
9160  per  month  . . 
9-1.25  per  10  hours , 
92.25  per  10  hours . 
92.50  per  10  hours , 


After  10  per  cent 
reduction  of 
Jan.  1, 1894. 


92.70  per  12  hours . 
92.25  per  12  hours . 
92.25  per  12  hours . 
92.70  per  12  hours . 
92.70  per  12  hours . 
92.25  per  12  hours . 
91.575  per  10  hours 
92.025  per  12  hours 
92.25  per  10 hours. 
94.05  per  12  hours . 
9144  per  month  . . . 

94  per  10  hours 

92.25  per  10  hours . 
92.25  per  10  hours . 


Under  8-hour  law, 
June  1,  1896. 


92.40  per  8  hours. 
91.66  per  8  hours. 
91.50  per  8  hours. 
$2  per  8  hours. 
92  per  8  hours. 
91.50  per  8  hours. 
91.40  per  8  hours. 
91.50  per  8  hours. 
&2.25  per  10  hours. 
93.25  per  8  hours. 
9144  per  month. 
94  per  10  hours. 
91.75  per  10  hours. 
92.25  per  10  hours. 


Q.  What  was  the  net  reduction  on  your  pay  roll? — A.  The  net  re<iuction  of  the 
labor  was  about  23  per  cent,  and  the  net  increase  of  the  pay  roll  was  about  10  per  cent. 

Q.  The  net  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  was  about  10  per  cent? — A.  About  10  per 
cent. 

Q.  Did  the  8-hour  law  affect  the  smelter  detrimentally?— A.  No. 

Q.  Please  explain,  then,  how  you  can  pay  10  per  cent  more  than  under  tlie  old 
regime? — A.  The  improved  efficiency  of  the  service. 

Q.  Then  you  get  better  labor  with  the  short  work  day  than  with  the  long? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  the  shorter  work  day  affect  the  men? — A.  It  affected  them  very  favor- 
ably as  regards  health  and  efficiency,  and  I  think  moral  standing  also. 

Q.  Do  the  men  prefer  the  shorter  work  day  with  the  decrease  of  20  per  cent  in 
wages? — A.  Yes;  there  was  a  general  preference;  no  hostility  to  the  legislation  at  the 
time. 

Q.  What  effect  did  it  have  on  other  employees  not  then  engage<l? — A.  It  absorlxxi 
perhaps  30  per  cent  more  men. 

Q.  Then  it  gave  more  employment,  distributed  the  work  better,  and  used  ui)  the 
idle  increment  always  obtaining  about  the  works? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  the  average  days  per  month  under  the  8-hour  system  compare  with 
that  under  the  12  hour? — A.  flavmg  inspected  the  pay  rolls  before  and  after,  I  think 
it  increased  the  number  of  days  about  25  or  30  per  cent. 

Q.  The  men  are  able  to  put  in  more  days? — A.  Yes;  about  25  per  cent  more  days. 

Q.  Then  they  do  pretty  near  the  same  amount  of  work  per  month  as  before? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  better  distributed  through  the  town? — A.  Yes.  The  hours  were  less, 
but  that  was  in  a  measure  compensated  for  by  the  greater  number  of  days  of  labor 
performed. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  his  compensation  per  day  was  less,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
month  he  earned  probably  nearly  as  much  as  formerly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  rea.son  of  gettmg  in  more  days?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  would  you  say  of  the  benefits  of  the  8-hour  work  day  generally?— A. 
I  would  say  that  they  are  very  great,  especially  to  the  employees,  to  tlieir  families,  and 
indirectly  to  the  staft  of  the  concern,  wno  are  dealing  witn  a  better  and  more  satisfied 
element. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy)  .  Of  benefit  to  the  oommunity  generally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  has  it  on  the  race? — A.  To  the  human  race  I  would  say  it  was 
highly  beneficial.    Shorter  hours  of  manual  labor  give  increased  time  for  recreation. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  the  employer  of  labor  mis  not  suffered? — A.  I  would  say 
that  he  has  not  suffered. 

Q.  If  there  has  been  an^  change  it  has  been  to  his  benefit  as  well  as  for  the  em- 
ployees?— A.  I  would  say  it  was  generally  beneficial  to  the  welfare  and  moral  stand- 
mg  of  the  community,  aading  to  the  steacly  citizens,  and  adding  to  the  healthfulness 
of  the  community. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  12  hours  is  too  long? — A.  Entirely  too  long,  especially 
so  in  smelters  and  kindred  pursuits. 

Q.  What  is  exceptional  in  smelting  and  in  mining  that  would  permit  such  a  law  to 
be  passed  and  make  it  in  a  measure  a  sanitary  law? — A.  Arsenic,  sulphur,  and  lead. 

Q.  Those  are  deleterious  to  the  health  of  the  workman  both  in  mines  and  in 
smelters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  smelters  are  run  with  lead  as  a  flux? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  improvement  in  recent  years  for  consuming  the  fume^ — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  has  that  affected  the  health  of  the  men? — A.  It  has  made  it  practicable  to 
operate  our  works,  which  under  the  old  system  would  be  impossible. 

Q.  Do  vou  expect  other  improvement  on  that  line? — A.  I  do;  I  regard  it  as  an  appro- 
priate field  of  l^islative  inouiry. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  it  nas  affected  the  miners? — A.  Under  the  general  law  of 
increased  time  for  recreation  and  diminished  exposure  to  poison,  it  is  favorable. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  mine  owner  gets  practically  as  much  work  out  of  the  miner  in 
8  hours  as  he  formerly  did  in  10? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  Increased  satisfaction  of  the  miner,  adding 
of  recreation,  and  a  general  conviction  of  the  recognition  of  his  rights  by  the  com- 
munity, recognition  of  the  individual  rights  of  labor. 

Q.  is  it  not  usual,  if  a  man  is  going  to  take  a  very  long  journey,  that  he  will  start 
off  at  a  slow  pace,  and  if  he  is  going  to  take  a  very  short  journey  he  will  start  off  on 
a  brisk  pace?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  if  a  man  is  going  to  work  8  hours  he  will  adopt  an  8-hour 
stroke? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  If  he  is  going  to  work  longer  hours  he  will  prepare  for  the  longer  stay  by  slow- 
ing his  stroke? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  conviction  of  mine  owners  generally,  that  they  can  get  practically  as 
much  work  in  the  8-hour  system  as  under  the  10*? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so,  especially  of 
those  I  have  conversed  with. 

Q.  You  have  conversed  generally  with  mine  owners? — A.  Yes,  and  in  general 
industries  as  well.  The  diminishe<i  manual  labor  promotes  the  development  of  the 
mind  and  tends  to  quicken  the  men's  physical  exertion.  Under  thai  law  a  man 
whose  mind  is  developed  by  recreation  and  study  has  a  quicker  physical  action;  more 
so  than  a  man  with  a  slow  and  undeveloptni  mind. 

Q.  In  other  words,  a  well-develoixKi  intellect  directs  the  muscular  force  l)etter  than 
an  undeveloped? — A.  I  think  so,  if  you  make  a  physiological  study  of  it. 

Q.  And  intelligent  labor  is  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  employer?— A .  Yes.  .  The 
value  of  the  skilled  ojKjrators  and  lalwrers  in  mining  and  metallurgv  can  not  be  over- 
estimated, and  certainly  the  mind  is  quickened  by  shorter  hours  of  physical  labor. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  of  the  employees  of  IJtah  that  they  are  improving  their 
intellectual  or  moral  condition? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — A.  To  the  entrance  of  their  children  in  the 
public  echoolB,  to  the  cheaper  price  of  literature,  and  more  time  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits, especially  in  the  case  of  mining  and  smelting. 

Q.  Do  the  miners  and  smelting  men  generally  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  public  schools  are  very  efficient  in  Utah,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes;  very  high 
standard. 

Q.  Do  the  banker,  mine  owner,  merchant,  real  estate  man,  and  other  citizens  send 
their  children  to  the  same  schools? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  educated  together? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  will  be  the  result  of  a  generation  educated,  as  they  are, 
in  the  same  schools  coming  face  to  face  in  their  youth;  will  there  be  an  improve- 
ment, and  in  the  way  of  efficiency  in  life  and  general  citizenship? — A.  It  will  develoi^ 
a  closer  relationship  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

Q  Will  it  not  bring  the  extremes  more  closely  together?— A.  Yes;  if  your  ques- 
tion aims  at  the  industrial  effect,  I  would  say  it  would  be  beneficial.    It  will  shorten 
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the  hours  of  \a\yoT  and  give  them  more  time  for  physical  and  mental  recreation, 
stimulate  invention,  and  perhaps  reduce  the  compensation  of  labor  by  its  tendency. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  vour  judgment  that  where  all  these  children  are  educated 
toother  and  brought  face  to  face  and  competing  in  studies,  the  miners'  and  laborers^ 
child  often  surpassing  that  of  the  banker  and  merchant  and  mine  owner— does  it  not 
mean  a  mutual  respect,  and  won't  it  eventually  result  in  a  ^reat  improvement  in  the 
distribution  of  the  products  of  labor? — A.  That  will  surely  be  its  tendency. 

Q.  Would  you  not  say  that  the  present  generation  has  advantages  over  the  past 
that  can  not  lie  measured,  by  reason  of  our  public-school  system? — A.  I  would  say  it 
will  if  proper  conditions  obtain.  We  must  save  for  the  strain  for  business  under  the 
universal  civilization,  which  will  result  in  an  opposition  which  will  be  great,  and  the 
chances  of  the  population  will  l)e  universally  Imiited;  therefore  I  say  it  will  result  in 
lower  wages  and  a  very  high  standard  of  service,  and  the  reduced  dependency  upon 
manual  labor  and  more  upon  the  forces  of  nature. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  a  race  of  people  brought  up  as  this  generation  is 
will  make  different  genius  from  what  we  have  made? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  our  intelli- 
gence and  our  experience  will  solve  the  issues  before  the  people. 

Q.  When  the  population  is  universally  educated,  where  tney  will  necessarily  be 
required  to  do  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  country,  won't  that  lessen  the  disparity  and 
the -divergence  between  the  different  kinds  of  labor;  for  instance,  the  lawyer,  the 
physician,  the  railroad  manager,  etc.,  will  have  their  salaries  and  compensation 
lowered  whenever  it  affects  the  public,  and  the  ordinary  labor  get  the  oenefit  of 
it? — A.  Under  the  law  of  compensation  that  will  be  reduced  surely.  Intellectual 
development  will,  as  I  say,  lower  salaries,  and  the  educated  people  will  have  to 
take  their  ranks  among  the  laborers  after  a  while. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  study  the  question  of  these  salaries;  for  instance,  the  president 
of  a  railroad  gets  $50,000  and  $100,000  a  ^-ear  and  practically  does  nothing,  being 
rather  a  figurehead,  and  being  paid  for  it,  and  the  heads  of  the  great  insurance 
companies  are  being  paid  enormous  salaries  for  the  same  purpose? — A.  We  have  also 
the  value  of  the  great  understanding  of  the  industry.  A'^e  nave  also  the  value  of 
the  genius  in  the  industries,  and  great  experience  in  the  industries,  and  I  must 
differ  with  you;  I  don't  think  where  they  obtain  in  the  highest  degree  that  they 
should  not  be  recognized. 

Q.  Well,  that  wifl  always  be  recognized  unquestionably;  but  take,  for  instance,  a 
railroad  manager  to-day  of  a  little  railroad  in  the  West,  and  he  is  getting  $25,000 
a  year,  and  take,  for  instance,  25  men  who  are  moving  the  whole  machinery  and 
getting  $1,000 — I  should  say  a  little  more  than  that;  they  are  giving  him  practically 
an  amount  equal  to  that  received  by  25  men  who  move  the  whole  machinery.  Now, 
don't  you  think  that  divergence  is  too  great  in  all  lines? — ^A.  I  think  that  brains  and 
genius  are  worth  what  they  can  command,  and  I  am  told  that  in  Europe  enormous 
salaries  obtain  in  industrial  works,  in  older  civilizations  than  ours,  in  recognition  of 
that  fact. 

Q.  Yet  they  are  not  as  universally  adopted  in  Europe  as  here? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  as  observation  shows,  universal  education  will  reduce  that;  will  furnish 
the  supply  of  this  brain  force? — A.  Ah,  but  it  can  never  create  genius;  it  can  not 
create  Napoleons;  it  can  not  create  the  genius  of  Charles  Francis  Adams;  genius  will 
always  be  recognized.  In  great  administrative  affairs  the  proper  direction  of  capital 
is  very  important.  In  the  location  of  a  railroad,  for  instance,  you  may  waste  a  half 
million  dollars  in  simply  forming  the  location,  where,  if  you  have  a  competent  engi- 
neer to  depend  upon,  you  might  save  that.  You  would  save  $475,000  oy  paying  a 
proper  engineer  $25,000. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  experience  to-day  that  the  most  of  the  jfr^at  places  in  all  of  the 
ereat  companies  of  the  United  States  are  being  filled  by  relatives  or  the  leading  stock- 
nolders  almost  regardless  of  ability? — A.  Nepotism  naturally.  We  prefer  to  have  our 
kindre<l  in  these  places,  and  at  the  same  time  that  is  a  privilege.  Universal  edu- 
cation will,  of  course,  bring  many  things  to  a  common  level.  In  metallurgy,  instead 
of  1  man  in  a  million  being  able  to  do  certain  work  in  that  line,  there  will  be  100. 

Q.  And  your  supply  and  demand  there  will  bring  these  extremes  closer  together  ? — 
A.  It  will  oi)erate  to  reduce  wages,  but  I  believe  that  genius  will  always  be  recog- 
nizee!, and  I  believe  there  are  some  men  singularly  fitted  for  certain  pursuits.  I  don  t 
think  there  is  any  question  but  what  genius  will  always  be  recognized. 

In  connection  with  your  plan  of  inquiry,  I  will  introduce  a  little  statistical  testi- 
mony: Out  of  J?7,444  tons  of  lead,  silver,  ^old,  and  copper  ores  in  mixtures  treated  at 
the  Hanauer,  there  was  1  per  cent  arsenic.  Those  were  called  oxidized  ores,  con- 
taining too  little  silver  or  arsenic  or  zinc  to  justify  roasting  prior  to  blast-furnace 
treatment.  I  emphasize  that  because  the  world  might  sav,  Why  don't  you  get  it  out? 
We  can  not  do  it;  it  is  there  and  remains  an  element  of  danger.     It  is  a  well-known 
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fact  that  roasting  even  the  class  of  ores  to  which  this  treatment  is  a  commercial  and 
metallurgical  necessity  does  not  remove  all  the  arsenic.  Of  21  runs  of  ore  marketed 
from  1888  to  1897  from  one  of  our  greatest  silver  mines,  no  ore  was  free  from  arsenic. 
The  percentage  ran  from  three  one-hundredths  to  2  per  cent.  On  10  runs  of  silver  ore 
from  one  of  our  greatest  mines  marketed  in  1894,  no  lot  was  free  from  arsenic.  The 
percentage  rang^  from  1.04  to  3.2.  One  lot  of  ore  from  a  leading  mine  marketed  in 
1894  contained  4.7  per  cent  of  arsenic.  One  lot  of  ore  from  a  small  producing  mine 
marketed  in  1899  yielded  7.4  per  cent  of  arsenic,  I  think  that  will  be  all  the  data  you 
will  need  to  cover  the  status  of  the  per  cent  of  arsenic  in  ores.  Now^  we  will  take  the 
sulphur  class.  Sulphur  is  always  present  in  all  mixtures  of  smelting  ores  in  Utah. 
On  the  above  37,444  tons  of  ore  no  mixture  was  without  some  sulphur,  ranging  from 
three-tenths  to  5.7  per  cent.  The  sulphur  in  oxidizcnl  ores  in  the  blast  furnaces, 
while  not  a  deadly  {>oison,  contributes  greatly  to  smoke  and  oppressive  sulphuric  gases. 
As  depth  increases  in  most  mines,  the  percentage  of  sulphur  m  ores  increases  afio. 

These  are  statistical  figures  and  establish  the  per  cent  of  the  two  bad  features. 
Some  one  might  say  we  didn't  have  any  arsenic  or  sulphur. 

Q.  The  avocation  of  roasters,  fumacemen,  and  feeders  is,  then,  unhealthful? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  improve  that  condition  very  much  by  thorough  ventilation  and  smoke 
consumers? — A.   Yes;  we  are  doing  it  all  the  time. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  they  get  this  arsenic  and  sulphur  from  out  of  the 
fumes? — A.  Yes;  out  of  the  fumes. 

Q.  How  is  it  men  often  become  what  they  call  "leaded"  in  a  mine  where  they 
have  no  heat? — A.  The  fine  particles  of  lead  enter  the  skin  by  absorption,  as  well  as 
by  the  lungs  and  the  organs. 

Q.  While  we  were  in  Wallace,  Idaho,  in  a  little  basin  surrounded  by  these  great 
lead  mines.  Major  Smith,  of  the  Army,  told  us  that  he  lost  a  great  many  of  his  cavalry 
horses,  and  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  claimed  that  they  were  leaded,  I  think  he 
said  that  out  of  their  little  bunch  of  cavalry  he  lost  30' horses,  and  there  were  no 
smelters  there, — A,  It  maj^  have  been  from  the  concentrators  or  the  lead  outcroppings. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  it  would  be  possible  for  even  animals  to  Ikj  leaded? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  one  of  the  causes  that  led  you  to  decide  that  the  underground  miner 
and  the  smelter  employee  should  have  a  shorter  workday'? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  time  between  payments  here?— A.  Thirty  days. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  advisability  of  30-day  payments?  Are  they 
often  enough? — A.  Yes;  especially  where  store  orders  are  given  to  men  in  needy  cir- 
cumstances, which  we  always  do. 

Q.  Did  your  company  have  a  store  of  its  own? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  an  interest  in  one? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  give  orders  on  more  than  one  store?— A.  We  didn't  refer  our  men  to 
any  store. 

Q.  Let  them  go  wherever  they  saw  fit? — A.  Yes;  I  don't  believe  in  it. 

Q.  We  found  many  places  where  the  so-called  store  order  limited  the  men  to  one 
store, — A.  That  is  not  the  case  with  us.     We  gave  the  men  the  choice  entirely. 

Q.  W^e  also  found  that  one  great  company  received  5  per  cent  on  all  goods  sold  by 
that  store  on  these  orders.  We  found  others  that  confined  them  to  one  store,  and 
the  man  who  sold  the  goods  paid  a  man  to  attend  to  the  bookkeeping  and  to  attend 
to  the  straightening  up  of  the  orders.  You  had  nothing  of  that  kind?— A.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  boarding  house  plan,  which  we  had,  and  collected  the 
board  for  the  boarding-house  man 

Q.  Did  you  find  it  ne<'es8ary  to  build  a  boarding  house? — A.  In  one  case  it  was  at 
that  time. 

Q,  Are  there  many  mines  or  smelters  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  company  to  have 
a  boarding  house? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so,  20  years  ago;  but  lately  experience  has  proved 
it  unnecessary.  I  would  like  to  state,  if  I  am  permitted  in  that  connection,  we  only 
for  a  part  of  the  time  required  single  men  to  board  there.  We  found  it  was  a  very 
obnoxious  undertaking,  and  we  took  down  the  bars  and  let  them  go  where  they 
pleased, 

Q.  That  has  been  a  very  common  complaint  among  laborers,  has  it  not — the 
boarding-house  and  store-order  system? — A.  Yes;  where  the  stores  are  owned  by  the 
company  or  where  they  are  confined  to  one  store. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  strikes  in  Utah? — A.  We  never  had  a  strike  in  the  Utah 
smelting  industry. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  one  in  the  mining  industry  here? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  We  had  Mr.  Allen  upon  the  stand  yesterday,  and  he  stated  they  had  a  short 
strike  here  once  originating  from  a  protest  of  the  men  about  l>eing  compelled  to 
board  at  a  company  boarding  house. — A.  Yes;  it  was  rather  a  protest  than  strike. 
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Q.  Have  you  a  system  of  insurance  of  employees  against  accident? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  give  the  working  of  that  and  how  it  affects  the  men. — A.  It  was  rather 
unprofitable  to  the  companies,  to  the  insurance  companies  in  the  ciu«e  of  the  smelters, 
ana  at  one  time  involuntary  insurance  became  obnoxious,  and  we  yielded  to  the 
views  of  the  men  and  made  it  purely  voluntary,  and  we  never  returnea  to  the  invol- 
untary assessment;  but  it  became  the  choice  of  90  per  cent  of  our  men  to  enter  into 
it  again  under  favorably  low  premiums  and  good  indemnities. 

Q.  What  about  the  hospital  system? — A.  We  gave  them  the  choice  of  hospitals 
and  phvsicians,  but  in  some  instances  the  religious  line  was  drawn  in  hospital  cases, 
so  we  simply  yielded  to  the  men. 

Q.  As  an  employer  of  labor,  has  it  been  your  experience  that  where  you  yield 
to  the  men  the  privilege  of  choosing  in  these  little  matters  it  is  a  great  harmonizer? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  accomplish  practically  the  same  result  that  you  start  out  to  accom- 
plish, with  their  approval? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Let  them  have  their  way  in  the  insurance  and  medical  matters  and  increase 
their  interest  in  them,  while  if  you  dictate  to  your  men  and  do  not  give  them  a  voice 
they  are  inclined  to  rebel? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  company-doctor  system  is  generally  conceded  to  be  beneficial,  is  it  not,  to 
a  large  force  of  men? — A.  Well,  we  have  had  no  experience  with  the  company  doc- 
tor. There  are  two  physicians,  and  we  gave  our  men  the  choice  of  the  two  physi- 
cians and  three  hospitals. 

Q.  They  contributed  $1  monthly,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Instead  of  you  choosing  the  physician  you  allowed  the  men  to  choose  the 
physician? — A.  Yes,  and  the  nospital. 

Q.  And  in  giving  them  a  voice  it  removes  all  objections? — ^A.  It  popularizes  insur- 
ance with  us,  and  popularizes  medical  attendance  and  medical  patronage. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  the  same  with  the  boarding  houses,  if  the  company  had  a  good 
boarding  house,  and  would  say  to  the  men  that  they  could  board  wherever  they 
liked? — A.  No;  we  found  the  reverse  was  the  case.  Tne  men  preferred  to  board  at 
the  houses  around  there  where  there  were  families.  It  was  more  of  a  home  than  the 
Iwarding  house.  There  was  a  social  condition,  a  social  side  to  it.  When  w^e  let  the 
bars  down  and  told  the  men  they  could  let  our  boarding  house  go,  we  had  to  reduce 
the  rent  from  $80  to  $20,  and  in  some  cases  let  it  go  entirely.  The  reason  for  it  was,  as 
I  have  said,  the  men  preferred  to  make  their  home  among  the  farmers  around 
there.  There  were  little  farms  there  where  they  could  go.  1  am  now  speaking  of 
the  single  men;  but  I  will  say  that  90  per  cent  of  our  men  were  married  men. 

Q.  How  did  that  affect  your  labor — duties  to  family? — A.  Very  favorably.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  men  were  married,  and  sometimes  there  were  not  more  than  5  per 
cent  that  did  not  live  at  home. 

Q.  What  is  the  tendency  of  these  married  men  to  own  homes? — A.  It  is  increasing. 

Q.  Do  many  own  their  homes. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  they  became  involved  with  the  duties  of  family  and  home  do  they  not 
become  more  interested  in  your  work  than  formerly? — A.  Ver\'  much  more;  it  is 
very  marked. 

(J.  They  considered  themselves  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  your  con- 
cern?— A.  They  showed  very  much  more  interest  in  their  work. 

Q.  I  suppone  you  encouraged  their  home-building? — A.  Not  pecuniarily. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  men  witn  families? — A.  Preferably. 

Q.  And  were  rather  partial  to  them? — A.  Yes;  we  gave  preference  to  married  men. 

Q.  That  was  all  the  encouragement  you  could  be  expected  to  give?— A.  The  situa- 
tion here  is  a  little  peculiar  on  account  of  the  farming  elements  in  the  ranks  of  work- 
ing people.  There  is  quite  a  farming  element  in  winter  that  is  not  available  in 
summer. 

Q.  They  come  in  to  work  during  the  winter? — A.  Yes.  We  never  employed  an 
Indian  or  a  Chinaman  during  my  20  years  there. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  principal  nationality  of  your  men? — A.  Well,  we  have  a 

freat  many  Scandinavians.     I  think  they  predominate.     Then  we  had  Germans, 
ri.»<h,  Englishmen,  Welshmen,  and  native  Americans. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  employers  should  confer  with  the  men  more 
through  their  representatives  and  use  more  conciliatory  methods,  there  would  l)e 
fewer  strikes  and  lockouts? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  East,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Unite<l  Mine  Workers  of  America,  with  a 
representation  of  about  100,000  workers,  and  the  Amalgamated  Iron  Workers  now 
meet  the  employers  through  their  representatives,  and  they  agree  upon  conditions  of 
labor  througnout  the  coal-mining  industries  of  many  States,  and  the  iron  industries 
as  well,  and  enter  into  a  written  contract  for  a  year;  and  I  am  told  by  the  president 
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of  one  of  these  great  institations  that  it  has  practically  wiped  out  the  strike.  Do  you 
believe  that  these  conferences  and  these  conciliatory^  methods — the  employer  and 
employee  meeting  face  to  face,  as  it  were,  and  in  a  fnendly  manner  discussing  their 
rights,  and  having  the  employees  to  at  least  understand  that  they  have  something  to 
to  do  about  fixing  the  wages,  even  though  they  are  not  made  any  higher  than  the 
company  would  make  them — that  it  removes  this  friction? — A.  Most  emphatically. 

Q.  And  leaves  the  employee  with  the  conclusion  that  he  has  had  something  to  say 
about  the  contract? — A.  Yes.  Leaving  them  to  their  own  selection  in  medical 
attendance,  hospitals,  boarding  houses,  and  the  patronage  of  stores  will  eventually 
result  in  a  higher  class  of  labor. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  with  organized  labor  in  Utah? — A.  Only  a 
brief  experience  with  men  in  subordinate  positions.  I  would  not  like  to  appear  as 
having  any  well-defined  experience. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  to  deal  with  labor  unions  in  Utah  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  made  any  distinction  between  a  union  or  a  nonunion  man? — A. 
Never. 

Q.  In  fact  have  you  had  no  labor  unions  in  Utah  of  any  consequence? — A.  Not  in 
smelting,  and  very  limited  ones  in  other  lines,  although  I  believe  the  Brotherhood  of 
Engineers  are  here;  I  think  the  masons  also  have  a  union  here;  but  in  lead  smelting 
there  is  no  union  existing. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  their  failure  to  organize;  was  it  because  their  conditions 
were  satisfactory  and  that  their  grievances  were  met  without  organizing,  or  from 
some  other  cause? — A.  It  must  l^  because  the  conditions  existing  without  a  union 
are  satisfactory. 

Q.  You  would  take  it  that  the  men  are  satisfied  and  that  they  settle  their  griev- 
ances individually,  without  resorting  to  union? — A.  Yes;  I  would  take  it  that  that  is 
the  reason.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  labor  here  in  the  summer  time,  because  the  farm- 
ers withdraw.  The  miner  returns  to  the  farm  in  the  summer,  and  men  who  have 
any  definite  pursuits  get  away  from  the  smoke.  I  can  not  refer  to  any  superabun- 
dance of  labor  here. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  figures  as  to  the  average  number  of  days  a  man  works 
in  the  smelter  in  the  month? — A.  Without  referring  to  the  pay-rolls,  I  think  about 
24  under  the  12-hour  regime. 

Q.  How  about  under  the  8-hour? — A.  Nearly  30. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  smelter  men  to  work  Sunday? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  must  run  continuously? — A.  We  must. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  advantageous  for  men  to  rest  one  day  out  of  seven?— A. 
Highly  advantageous. 

Q.  Have  they  been  furnished  with  regular  reliefs  from  work  weekly?— A.  Yes;  we 
have  always  been  able  to  accommodate  those  who  wanted  to  withdraw.  I  can  not 
recall  an  instance  where  we  have  not. 

Q.  That  is  a  general  custom  here,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  it  usually  with  the  miners;  do  they  observe  Sunday  or  work  Sunday? — 
A.  Well,  the  camps  I  have  been  in  run  Sundays. 

Q.  Do  you  think:  it  is  an  economical  advantage  to  the  mine  owner? — A.  No;  I  don't 
believe  in  it.    There  is  no  industrial  or  technical  reason  for  running  a  mine  Sundays 

Q.  No  technical  reason,  no  reason  involved  in  the  running  of  machinery  or  in 
pumping  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  There  is  no  technical  reason,  but  there 
may  be  a  moral  reason  for  keeping  the  mines  running.  The  miners  in  some  camps 
don't  quite  know  what  to  do  with  themselves  Sundays;  where  there  are  no  churches 
they  are  liable  to  visit  the  salo6ns. 

Q.  Have  you  no  libraries  in  the  mining  camps  here? — A.  I  don't  know  of  a  library 
in  the  mining  camps. 

Q.  Are  the  miners  generally  inclined  to  read? — A.  They  may  have  a  library  at 
Park  City,  as  a  city.  I  visited  the  camp  in  the  Seven  Devils  district  lately  and  found 
the  miners  taking  the  semi  weekly  papers  from  leading  cities,  and  are  always  glad  to 
have  magazines  contributed,  and  read  them  greedily.  The  remoteness  of  the  mail 
connections  is  the  reason  why  many  miners  don't  take  magazines,  and  perhaps  also 
they  don't  like  to  do  the  little  clerical  work  required  in  subsciribing  for  tnem  or  some 
weekly  paper.  I  made  a  trip  very  recently  to  Oregon  to  points  remote  from  the  rail- 
road, a  aay's  stage  from  the  railroad,  and  the  scarcity  of  the  daily  mail  I  lay  to  the 
absence  of  the  mail  service;  and  the  scarcity  of  the  magazines  I  attribute  to  this  and 
the  lack  of  clerical  ability  to  subscribe  for  them.  The  miner  is  a  practical  man;  he 
don't  like  to  write;  it  is  a  burden  for  him  to  do  it,  and  also  at  these  distances,  remote 
from  the  railroads,  they  have  no  facilities  for  sending  money  to  the  magazines;  but 
of  course  that  don't  obtain  in  all  cami)s. 

Q.  How  does  investment  in  mines  and  the  profits  generally  compare  with  cmial 
investments  in  mercantile  business,  banking,  real  estate,  and  other  business? — ^A.  The 
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product  of  Utah  in  1898  was  worth  $9,277,543,  which  1  believe  certainly  to  be  a  fair 
per  cent  on  the  amount  invested. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  mining  as  a  legitimate  field  for  investment? — A.  Very  legitimate. 

Q.  Ana  not  hazardous? — A.  More  and  more  advantageous  by  the  discovery  of  new 
processes. 

Q.  And  the  American  mining  man  has  reached  an  eflBciency  where  he  can  invest 
with  comparative  safety,  has  he^ — A.  Yes.  The  multiplicity  of  processes  increases 
all  the  time  and  makes  it  a  safer  and  more  prosperous  investment  than  ever. 

Q.  Would  you  say  it  compares  favorably  with  an^  line  of  business? — A.  Very  favor- 
ably; with  great  op[)ortunity  for  the  success  of  a  lifetime.  The  lai^  deposits  of  ore 
will  furnish  work  for  a  pennanent  industry. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  in  mining  that  should  intimidate  or  embarrass  an  investor,  if 
he  uses  practical  judgment? — A.  No;  and  under  intelligent,  conscientious  direction. 

Q.  And  the  usual  saying  in  inexperienced  circles  that  it  is  a  mere  gamble  is  the 
result  of  want  of  information? — A.  Purely. 

Q.  Generally  where  men  use  the  same  discretion  as  they  do  in  successful  banking, 
mercantile  business,  railroad  building,  etc.,  mining  has  been  a  success? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  where  they  use  bad  judgment  it  has  been  a  failure,  the  same  as  it  has  been 
in  banking,  mercantile,  and  other  business  where  no  judgment  has  been  used? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  mere  chance? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  a  legitimate  and  inviting  field  for  investment? — A.  Yes.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  after  a  mine  is  exhausted  you  can  not  restore  it  as  you  can  a  farm.  The 
mine  is  poorer  for  every  pound  of  material  that  is  taken  out  of  it. 

Q.  Does  not  yield  a  second  crop? — A.  No.  It  is  a  proper  investment  if  it  is  prop- 
erly handled.  Forestry,  timber  raising,  is  a  proper  investment,  and  so  is  agriculture, 
if  judiciously  managed. 

Q.  Have  the  people  of  Utah  ever  had  any  difficulty  with  discriminations  in  freight 
rates,  either  against  localities  or  individuals? — A.  It  is  a  great  source  of  injury  to 
Utah. 

Q.  There  have  been  discriminations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Against  localities  or  individuals  or  industries? — A.  More  particularly  localities. 
I  don't  know  of  any  individual  instances. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  these  localities  should  be  discriminated 
arainst? — ^A.  No;  any  more  than  the  long  haul  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  railways. 
We  have  not  handled  any  ores  here  from  Cceur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  since  1885. 

Q.  What  points  do  the  railroads  favor? — A.  Seem  to  favor  Colorado  and  Missouri 
River  points.  The  grade  of  the  lead  is  so  high  and  the  freight  rate  is  so  low  on  the 
long  haul  that  it  is  unfavorable  to  Utah.  There  is  a  much  lower  rate  on  bullion  from 
Colorado  points  and  Missouri  points  than  there  is  from  Utah  points  to  the  river,  so 
they  have  the  best  of  us  at  both  ends  of  the  problam,  both  on  raw  material  and  the 
shipment  of  bullion. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  costs  you  more  to  ship  bullion  here  than  it  would  to  ship  it 
on? — A.  Yes;  and  you  have  cneaper  smelter  conditions  there;  lower  bullion  rate  and 
smaller  freight  rate  generally  over  this  point,  and  the  result  is  prohibition  of  business 
transactions  here. 

Q.  How  much  nearer  are  you  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  lead  mines  than  Denver? — A. 
About  700  miles. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  the  rate  to  Denver? — A.  The  rates  are  subject  to  change.  We 
have  not  Tbeen  smelting  for  3  months  and  I  don't  know  exactly.  I  don't  know  that 
rate.  We  smelted  our  last  Idaho  ores,  galenas,  in  1885.  At  that  time  there  was 
inaugurated  a  change  in  the  railroad  policy  re^rding  freight  rates.  Up  to  that  time 
we  treated  large  quantities  of  the  famous  White  River  galenas.  After  that  time  we 
never  treated  Cieur  d'Alene  ores  here. 

Q.  After  that  the  rate  was  made  favorable  to  the  distant  ]X)ints  and  unfavorable  to 
the  Utah  points? — A.  Unfavorable  to  the  nearer  points;  yes.  Of  late  years  we  have 
obtained  gold  concentrates  in  restricted  quantities  from  Idaho  points,  but  the  great 
business  on  high  lead  ores  has  been  against  us. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  discrimination  has  extended  to  other  industries  than 
mining,  mining  localities? — A.  I  have  not  had  to  do  with  agriculture,  but  1  have 
heard  that  Oregon  onions  can  be  laid  down  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  cheaper  than 
ours  can. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  shipping  of  cattle,  whether  it  costs  more  to  leave  them 
in  the  State  than  it  does  to  move  them  on? — A.  I  don't  know.  That  is  something  I 
am  not  at  all  in  touch  with. 

Q.  You  undestand  that  a  railroad  is  understood  and  recognized  under  the  law  as  a 
public  institution,  run  by  a  private  individual,  permitted  to  be  run  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  for  the  Government  on  the  theory  tiiat  he  shall  be  allowed  to  make  a 
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reasonable  profit  on  his  investment;  and  by  reason  of  its  being  a  public  institution 
that  he  can  go  over  the  streets  of  your  town  against  your  will;  the  road  can  go 
through  your  homestead  against  your  will;  it  can  go  through  a  schoolhouse;  all  on 
the  theory  that  it  is  a  public  carrier,  favored  bv  the  public  and  for  the  public,  though 
run  by  a  private  individual.  You  understand  that  is  the  status  of  railroading,  ao 
you  not? — A.  Yes;  cut  the  farm  in  half.     I  saw  a  great  deal  of  that  in  Or^on  lately. 

Q.  That  being  so,  do  you  believe  that  it  has  anv  moral  right  to  discriminate  against 
any  individual,  any  industry,  or  any  locality?— A.  It  has  no  moral  right,  but  it  is 
said  it  is  almost  a  condition  of  their  existence  that  the  long  haul  be  enterea  into  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  short  haul. 

Q.  In  order  to  get  out  at  all? — A.  Yes.  The  quantity  of  commodity  we  are  seek- 
ing from  certain  distances  also  operates  as  an  argument.  Then  the  question  of  com- 
petition also  enters  into  it. 

Q.  But  where  all  thin^  are  equal-  you  understand  that  these  public  favors  should 
bear  equally  upon  every  individual  and  every  community,  don't  you? — A.  I  under- 
stand there  should  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  individuals — I  am  very  clear  on 
that  point — and  corporations;  but  I  could  not  say  that  the  railroads  should  not  make 
greater  reductions  for  the  long  haul  in  proportion  than  for  the  short  haul. 

Q.  If  the  railroa<l  company  concluded  to  build  to  Ogden  and  destroy  Salt  Lake  for 
the  purpose  of  making  money  out  of  real  estate,  wnat  would  you  say  as  to  that 
proposition?  Suppose  they  should  do  that  in  order  that  the  officers  of  the  road 
mignt  reap  a  harvest  out  of  the  prices  for  real  estate? — A.  I  would  say  that  if  the 
railroad  created  Salt  Lake  City  it  was  a  critical  thing  to  destroy  it. 

Q.  Would  you  understand  that  the  railroad  company  had  a  right  to  destroy  any 
community  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  whether  it  created  it  or  not? — A.  No; 
I  do  not  understand  it  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Congress  and  the  States  should  regulate  railroads  so  that  they 
would  permit  their  benefits  to  bear  equally  upon  every  individual,  under  the  same 
conditions? — A.  That  is  the  aim  and  theory  of  the  Grovemment,  and  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  our  legislators,  but  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  there  were  no  exceptions 
to  the  rule. 

Q.  Is  there  any  exception  that  appears  to  you  now? — A.  In  trade  by  all  means 
there  should  be  no  discrimination.  As  a  carrier  for  the  poor  man  I  should  certainly 
say  there  should  be  no  discrimination  against  either  rich  orpoor. 

Q.  No  discrimination  in  favor  of  individuals  or  corporations? — A.  Yes.  But  as  to 
localities  I  would  not  like  to  go  on  record  as  criticising  the  railrord  policy  and  say 
that  certain  conditions  don't  require  that  certain  localities  be  made  common  points. 
It  may  be  necessary  for  roads  to  exist  to  move  Coeur  d'Alene  ores  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  but  as  they 

Q.  (Internipting.)  But  if  they  should  move  them  to  Denver  just  because  they 
wanteid  to  build  up  Denver  and  destroy  some  other  place  you  would  say  that  was 
wrong? — A.  I  should. 

Q.  If  the  owners  of  the  railroads  should  be  interested  in  the  Denver  smelters,  you 
would  say  it  was  a  crime,  would  you? — A.  I  would;  but  if  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  road  to  make  that  the  common  point,  then  I  conceive  there  could  be  no  real 
objection  or  ground  for  complaint.  I  must  confess  that  passenger  rates  have  l)een 
extending  downward  in  and  out  of  Utah.  Of  course  to  come  to  the  question  of  social- 
ism and  the  Government  ownership  of  railroads,  it  is  a  question  that  I  regard  with  a 
great  deal  of  fear,  but  it  might  work  pretty  well. 

Q.  It  is  not  socialism  for  the  Government  to  create  an  artificial  person  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  and  then  say  what  it  shall  do  as  long  as  it  permits  it  to  make  a 
reasonable  profit? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  smelters  generally  of  the  West 
have  gone  into  what  is  known  as  the  smelter  trust? — A.  I  am  painfully  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  been  informed  by  men  owning  smelter  plants  that  did  not  go 
into  the  trust  that  their  great  fear  is  that  this  syndicate  of  plants  will  wield  power 
enough  to  get  a  rate  from  the  railroads  that  will  destroy  the  few  plants  that  stayed 
out.     What  would  you  say  of  a  discrimination  of  that  kind? — A,  It  would  be  unjust. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  Would  be  against  public,  policy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  the  idea  has  been  suggested  to  us  to  have  a  unit  of  charge  that  would  be 
small  in  order  that  thase  benefits  may  rest  equally  upon  every  person.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  unit  of  charge  ought  to  be  a  ton,  the  only  hardship  being  that  the 
freight  would  have  to  be  held  by  the  company  until  a  sufficient  number  of  tons  could 
be  accumulated  to  make  a  carload.  Others  have  suggested  it  should  be  a  carload; 
that  a  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  a  car  at  the  same  rate  that  he  could  get  a  train; 
and  others  have  said  he  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  ton  as  cheap  as  he  could  a  car,  pro- 
vide<l  there  were  enough  shipping  to  make  a  carload.     Have  you  studied  that  phase 
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of  the  question? — A.  I  t-aii  not  quite  agree  that  a  ton  should  be  the  unit  instead  of  a 
car. 

Q.  Suppos?e  15  men  brought  a  ton  each,  and  it  could  be  put  in  1  car,  do  you  think 
they  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  carload  rate? — A.  I  can  not  agree  that  they 
should,  because  there  would  be  more  handling  and  more  clerical  work  for  the  15 
than  for  1. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  1  car  as  a  unit  of  charge?  That  the  Ar^o  works  in 
Denver,  for  instance,  which  stayed  out  of  the  trust,  should  be  able  to  ship  a  carload 
at  the  i^me  rate  that  the  smelter  trust  could  ship  a  train  of  cars — that  is,  that  the  car 
should  be  the  unit  of  charge  whether  you  shipped  1  car  or  100  cars? — A.  I  am 
inclineil  to  recognize  the  car  on  the  same  basis  as  I  would  a  train. 

Q.  You  would  say  the  carload  should  be  the  unit  of  charge? — A.  Yes;  but  it  is  to 
be  recognized  that  there  is  a  little  more  clerical  work  and  a  little  more  train  service 
connected  with  a  single  car  than  with  a  whole  train. 

Q.  One  of  the  railroad  managers,  recently,  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, said  it  is  true  that  it  costs  a  little  more  for  men;  that  they  can  handle  a  train 
cheaper  proportionately  than  they  can  a  car;  but  he  realized  his  company  exists  as  a 
public  institution.  And  he  said  upon  the  same  theory  you  could  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  furnish  the  Great  Western  Railroad  with  its  postage  stamps  for  less  than  it 
can  a  single  fanner,  and  that  it  can  move  the  New  York  World,  with  its  many  tons  of 
mail,  much  cheaper  than  it  can  the  little  edition  of  the  country  newspaper;  but  being 
a  distributor  for  the  public  benefit  there  must  be  such  a  distribution  as  will  maintain 
the  individualism  of  the  citizen  as  much  as  possible  under  the  public  policy  of  the 
Government.  He  makes  the  point  that  the  farmer  of  Minnesota,  I^kota,  Iowa, 
Nebra^^ka,  and  Kansas  can  not  snip  a  bushel  of  grain;  that  they  must  first  sell  it  to 
the  elevator,  and  the  elevator  takes  so  much  of  the  profits  that  it  practically  takes 
away  all  the  profits  in  the  grain  raised  in  these  States. — A.  I  regard  it  as  a  species  of 
class  legislation. 

Q.  And  he  further  stated  that,  in  his  judgment,  what  made  the  so-called  anarchists 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  was  the  fact  that  the  railroads  would  haul  grain  for 
the  elevator  trust  400  miles  cheaper  than  they  would  haul  the  same  grain  for  the 
farmers  200  miles.  He  said  they  felt  that  injustice,  and  felt  that  their  individualism 
was  being  destroyed  because  they  were  compelled  to  operate  through  a  gigantic  trust; 
and  it  was  his  juclgment  that  the  individualism  of  the  citizen  could  not  longer  exist 
unless  these  things  were  remedied.  He  was  the  manager  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way— Mr.  Stickney. — A.  The  carload  man  should  be  recognized,  in  safety  to  our 
institutions.     The  individual  is  the  worker  and  needs  a  better  rate  rule. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  this  inclination  to  consolidate  all  the  industries 
under  one  management? — A.  I  am  unfavorable  to  any  condition  that  prevents  com- 
petition and  artifically  raises  prices.     They  have  not  all  done  that,  you  know. 

Q.  No;  but  they  have  the  power  to  do  it. — A.  Well,  it  is  a  question  of  rival  trusts; 
what  rival  trusts  are  disposed  to  do. 

Q.  The  rival  trust  will  result  as  soon  as  there  appears  to  be  any  chance  whatever 
for  an  independent  organization  to  make  a  successful  stand,  you  think? — A.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  the  difficulty  is  the  great  suffering  while  the  competition 
is  arising  to  compete  successfully.  I  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
closing  down  of  our  works,  which  the  trust  purchased;  but  I  still  say  that  I  don't 
think  we  can  prevent  a  man  from  doing  a  large  business  instead  of  a  small  one. 
Progress  means  the  development  of  the  individual,  the  stimulation  of  invention,  and 
the  increase  of  labor-saving  devices  and  appliances,  and  the  success  of  ingenuity. 

Q.  Of  what  plant  were  you  manager?— A.  1  was  general  superintendent  of  the 
Hanauer, 

Q.  That  went  into  the  trust  and  made  one  superintendent  less? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  will  that  affect  the  charges? — A.  Charges  will  be  less  under  the 
reduction. 

Q.  And  will  they  employ  more  or  less  men  for  the  same  production? — A.  They  will 
employ  less  men  for  the  same  production;  the  expense  of  the  closed  works  is 
eliminated. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  whether  or  not  there  is  now  a  surplus  of  labor  in  the  United 
States? — A.  I  found  a  great  scarcity  in  the  railroad-building  district  of  Oregon,  which 
I  have  lately  become  familiar  with,  and  a  considerale  importation  of  Japs  in  the 
Northwest,  and  a  tendency  toward  the  advance  of  wages.  Labor  was  very  scarce 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  in  foreign  markets?— A.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  in  the 
East.  There  were  probably  2,000  idle  men  in  the  Cceur  d'Alenes;  the  old  union 
men  were  about  all  idle,  but  1  think  the  mines  in  Missouri  elsewhere  secured  prac- 
tically all  the  men  they  needed. 
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Q.  These  were  miners.  You  would  not  expect  these  men  to  join  in  railroad  build- 
ing at  the  price  paid? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  the  statistics  as  issued  by  the  Government  show  ouite  an  army  of 
unemployed.  There  were  3,500,000  three  years  ago,  I  believe.  Does  that  still  obtain? — 
A.  More  or  less;  but  these  war  measures  and  everything  have  cutoff  a  great  many  of 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  same  number  of  workers  under  this  trust  will  necessarily 
pnxluce  more  and  with  a  less  amount  of  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  two  baking-powder  companies  came  together  the  consolidation 
threw  their  traveling  salesmen  out  of  employment;  there  was  no  further  inducement 
for  them  to  employ  salesmen  any  more,  an3  the  staff  officers,  superindendent,  and 
manager  of  one  company  went  out.  The  tobacco  combination  worked  in  the  same 
way.  The  smelter  combination  will  work  in  the  same  way.  While,  as  an  economic 
problem,  you  are  going  to  produce  more  for  less  expenditure,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  idle  labor? — A.  Make  the  8-hour  law  universal  and  absorb  some  of  them. 

Q.  Would  that  increase  the  employment? — Yes;  and  by  reducing  the  number  of 
acres  to  be  entered  as  a  homestead  would  make  the  numbers  in  agricultural  employ- 
ment greater.    The  desert-land  entry  of  320  acres  is  too  much  for  one  man. 

Q.  You  would  suggest  a  modification  of  the  land  laws? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  these  trusts  have  come  to  stay? — A.  My  idea  is  that 
large  operations  have  come  to  stay,  and  I  think  there  will  oe  rival  trusts  in  every 
lucrative  field. 

Q.  We  have  been  for  30  years  trying  to  build  a  rival  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany.— A.  Probably  that  will  come  out  m  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  trust  by  law?— A.  None, 
except  under  the  law  oicompetition. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  watered  stock? — A.  Asa  thing  to  increase  competition,  no. 

Q.  For  mstance,  I  understand  the  smelter  trust  took  a  large  part  ot  its  capital  not 
in  actual  value,  but  in  what  we  understand  as  trade-marks  and  good  will. — A.  That 
is  correct;  these  plants  were  put  in  at  a  much  larger  figure  than  they  can  be  dupli- 
cated fcr. 

Q.  And  that  it  will  attempt  to  make  the  miner  pay  for  the  watered  stock — that  is, 
the  stock  which  represents  no  real  value. — A.  Tnat  opens  the  field  to  competition, 
then.  Already  there  is  a  rival  lead  trust  entertained.  A  man  could  start  up,  with 
ready  cash,  great  experience,  and  the  advantage  of  all  the  low  prices  and  late 
improvements,  and  build  plants. 

Q.  Provided  we  can  prevent  railroad  discrimination.— A.  That  is  something  that 
will  have  to  be  banished. 

Q.  At  one-half  the  amount  they  have  paid  for  these  plants  you  can  build  new 

Slants? — A.  I  think  one-quarter  of  the  amount  that  was  paid  for  these  plants  would 
o  it,  as  nearly  as  I  can  calculate  from  the  cost  paid  for  the  3  plants  here. 

Q.  But  you  strike  the  difficulty  again.  W^e  have  had  before  us  in  Washington  one 
of  the  men  who  has  been  fighting  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  35  years.  He  says 
that  in  the  United  States  on  every  gallon  of  oil  that  he  sells  on  a  railroad  line  he 
loses  money;  that  if  he  has  to  ship  over  the  railroad  at  all  he  loses  money;  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  can  not  produce  as  cheaply  as  he  does,  l)ecause  they  have  not 
the  facilities  for  producing,  and  everything  is  kind  of  top-heavy  with  them.  But  he 
says  that  the  moment  they  reach  Germany  and  get  to  railroads  where  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination they  make  a  handsome  profit.  He  says  they  could  not  succeed  until  they 
built  a  pipe  line  from  their  wells  to  the  seashore,  and  that  it  al  I  comes  from  competition. 
He  presenteil  the  records  showing  that  at  times  in  the  history  of  that  trust  they  would 
not  only  charge  the  independent  producer  twice  as  much  as  they  would  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  but  they  took  one-half  of  the  freight  that  the  indei^endent  producer 
paid  and  handed  it  over  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company;  m  other  words,  the  railroads 
charged  40  cents  a  barrel  for  oil  to  the  Standard  Oil  trust  irom  the  oil  fields  to  the 
refinery  in  Cleveland  and  they  charged  the  independent  prociucer  80  centi^  a  barrel. 
He  didn't  ship  many  barrels,  but  if  he  did  ship  the  railroad  company  took  40  cents 
on  every  barrel  shipped  by  the  independent  producer  and  credited  it  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  The  result  was  the  shutting  down  of  the  independent  plants,  allow- 
ing the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  buy  them  up  at  a  small  price.  And  he  recalled  a 
city  of  60,000  people  in  the  oil  fields  that  practically  had  to  be  abandonwl.  That  is 
the  history  of  that  trust.  Do  you  apprehend  you  would  meet  the  same  difficulty  in 
building  up  an  opposition  to  this  trust? — A.  f  will  say  that  I  think  a  trust  ol  equal 
magnitude  might  get  the  same  price  from  the  railroad. 

Q.  But  probably  every  great  railroad  man  in  the  country  is  interested  in  the 
trust. — A.  In  that  case  they  have  the  field.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  much 
inducement  for  a  rival  trust  in  this  field,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  ore.     The 
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condition  that  led  to  this  trust  was  extreme  competition.  They  have  mareins  that 
barely  pay  for  the  fuel  to  treat  them,  and  contracts  on  hand  that  will  hold  a  long 
while;  and  in  one  instance  I  know  of  an  important  contract  wherein  the  trust  has 
demanded  an  assessment  of  75  cents  per  ton;  but  I  will  say  that  it  will  not  work  a 
hardship  on  that  miner,  and  it  will  not  make  the  trust  rich  to  smelt  the  ore. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  they  will  dismantle  a  part  of  these  plants? — A.  They 
have  already  closed  our  old  plant,  and  the  president  advised  me  they  intended  to 
close  other  plants. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  built  homes  around  that  plant  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  build  up  a  permanent  industrv  therer — A.  They  had. 

Q.  What  effect  will  it  have  on  the  homes  that  have  oeen  built  there  if  it  is  dis- 
mantled?— A.  It  will  reduce  their  value,  of  course.  If  the  man  doesn't  get  employ- 
ment he  will  have  an  unoccupied  house  on  his  hands. 

Q.  Does  not  a  great  trust  like  that  have  a  tendencv  to  concentrate  its  operations  in 
some  great  trade  center? — A.  Not  in  the  case  of  the  lead  trust.  Their  plants  have  to 
be  guided  by  geographical  laws.  That  is  important  and  necessary  because  many  low- 
grade  ores  wiU  not  bear  shipment. 

Q.  They  will  have  to  smelt  more  or  less  ore? — A.  Yes.  You  can  not  change  that 
condition. 

Q.  Where  they  can  center  their  product  in  Pueblo,  Denver,  or  Salt  Lake  they  are 
very  apt  to  do  it? — A.  Yes.  In  addition  they  are  just  now  bringing  roasting  ores 
from  Colorado  into  this  field.    That  is  something  new. 

Q.  Mr.  Grant  stated  to  us  he  was  shipping  out  about  300  tons  per  day;  I  don't 
know  where.  It  was  either  here  or  Omana. — A.  This  was  not  a  strike  condition;  it 
was  a  scarcity  of  roasting  ore  here  under  the  withdrawal  of  the  ores  from  a  large 
group  of  mines  here. 

Q.  Was  that  not  done  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  when  they  had  a  scarcity  of  lead? — 
A.  This  was  a  roasting  ore,  not  a  lead  ore.  I  understand  it  was  due  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  ores  from  a  large  group  of  mines. 

Q.  Possibly  changed  railroad  conditions  under  the  trust. — A.  I  can  not  tell  about 
that.  The  trust  is  running  here  under  our  contracts,  and  working  no  hardship  here 
that  I  know  of  except  in  one  instance;  that  was  to  demand  a  concession  that  was 
really  necessary. 

Q.  But  it  has  the  ability  to  work  hardships  in  time? — A.  Yes;  it  has  the  abilitv. 

Q.  And  raise  prices  artificially  and  work  hardships  at  any  time;  also  it  might  anect 
the  men  detrimentally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  a  man  at  these  works  should  have  a  disagreement  with  the 
smelter  trust  here  and  should  go  to  Colorado  for  work,  he  would  find  the  same 
smelter  trust  in  Leadville,  Pueblo,  and  Durango;  he  would  find  the  same  condition 
in  these  places.  In  other  words,  he  has  only  one  institution  practically  to  which  to 
sell  his  labor,  and  if  he  gets  into  bad  odor  with  one  plant  there  is  no  other  place  for 
him  to  go  to,  as  they  are  all  under  the  one  management.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  completely  cut  off  as  far  as  that  institution  goes.  It  would  become  dic- 
tator?— A.  I  think  it  might  also  lower  the  standard  of  labor,  inasmuch  as  there  would 
be  no  development  from  competition. 

Q.  They  would  have  no  incentive  to  improve  methods,  no  incentive  for  invention 
or  improved  machinery? — A.  No.  There  is  every  kind  of  competition  here.  There 
has  been  a  three-cornered  fight  for  many  years,  and  I  think  it  was  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  and  healthier  for  development  than  the  present  conditions. 

il.  It  was  unquestionably  better  for  the  community? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  mine  owner  reaped  the  benefit? — A.  The  mine  owner.  As  I  said 
before,  the  conditions  that  led  to  the  trust  were  excessive  prices  for  the  ores,  although 
reasonable  margins  would  have  l)een  exacted  in  time  after  a  protracted  fight. 

Q.  It  has  been  su^ested  to  us  if  strict  railroad  laws  were  enacted  and  absolutely 
enforced,  so  that  an  individual  plant  should  have  the  same  rate  as  the  great  syndi- 
cate, it  would  be  a  great  improvement,  and  also  that  an  inspector  should  be  appointed 
to  examine  into  these  artificial  corporations  whose  effect  is  detrimental  to  the  public, 
similar  to  the  bank  inspector  for  national  banks,  to  see  that  they  were  not  overcapi- 
talized and  that  there  were  no  attempts  to  abuse  their  power,  and  fixing  a  margin 
whereby  they  would  make  a  reasonable  profit,  and  see  that  the  stock  was  represented 
by  actual  values,  especially  that  part  of  it  upon  which  dividends  were  declared,  that 
it  would  really  do  away  with  the  objectionable  features.  In  fact,  Mr.  Havemeyer 
said  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  would  welcome  an  insi)ector,  to  allow  the 
public  to  be  kept  informed  as  to  whether  or  not  these  large  corporations  were  getting 
excessive  dividends,  and  that  that  would  in  a  measure  relieve  the  situation.  Have 
you  any  views  along  these  lines? — A.  That  watering  of  stock  deceives  the  public  is 
the  point  you  make? 
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Q.  Yes,  and  encourages  the  manager  of  the  company,  through  the  clamor  of  the 
stockholders  who  have  been  imposed  upon,  to  try  to  mase  that  stock  earn  a  dividend; 
and  all  dividends  are  paid  from  the  public  patronage.  However  great  the  stock  may 
be,  the  actual  profits  of  the  industry  would  thus  l^ome  known  to  the  investor  and 
to  the  people. — A.  That  is  quite  true.  And  a  very  profitable  industry  will  command 
capital  just  the  same  if  the  stock  is  not  watered. 

Q.  If  this  smelter  trust  should  be  a  dictator,  and  the  stockholders  made  a  great 
clamor,  the  trust  could  put  the  smelter  charges  at  a  rate  that  would  pay  a  dividend, 
and  then  water  the  stock,  and  the  public  would  have  to  pay  the  dividends  until  com- 
petition became  great  enough  to  lower  the  rates. — A.  Nevertheless  it  would  invite 
competftion,  and  competition  is  much  easier  in  the  industries  than  it  is  in  the  rail- 
roads. The  amount  of  capital  involved  in  this  business  is  insignificant  compared 
with  the  building  of  a  railroad.  Sometimes  a  railroad  monopolizes  a  business  and 
there  is  only  one  available  railroad,  but  smelters  can  be  put  in  anywhere  within  a 
proper  geographical  center.  There  is  room  here  for  half  a  dozen  truste  to  operate  in 
this  field,  and  thus  trust  would  be  competing  with  trust. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  judgment  that  successful  trusts  must  be  favored  by  some  rail- 
road or  transportation  company?^ — A.  No,  I  donH  think  that.  I  Uiink  it  may  be  or 
is  likely  to  be  favored  by  a  railroad. 

Q.  It  is  then  your  judgment  that  if  it  is  not  thus  favored  it  will  have  competition, 
is  it? — A.  If  the  profits  are  sufliciently  great  to  command  competition,  it  will  have 
it  provided  railroad  contracts  don't  prevent  it. 

Q.  Well,  it  would  naturally  be  the  course  of  the  manager  of  the  trust  to  keep  the 
profits  so  low  that  it  would  not  invite  competition? — A.  Then  the  public  will  not 
suffer  except  in  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  employees,  for  it  keeps  prices  down. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  really  the  most  sensible  policy  for  all  trusts? — A.  Yes.  A 
smelter  trust  might  enter  the  field  now  at  a  nominal  sum  compared  with  the  rail- 
road lines  and  avoiding  all  the  errors  of  predecessors  keep  out  all  competition.  To 
prevent  the  incoming  of  rival  trusts  is  to  nave  the  railroad  situation  made  safe. 

Q.  And  if  the  public  had  assurance  that  everyone  would  be  treated  alike  there 
would  be  no  need  of  a  rival  company;  but  a  rival  company  could  be  started  if  the 
conditions  would  warrant? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  only  the  power  that  may  be  abused? — A.  Yes;  I  can  not  blame  men  for 
aiming  to  extend  their  business.  Mr.  Krupp  started  with  an  anvil  and  has  a  plant 
to-day  employing  25,000  men.  I  don't  see  anything  in  the  principle  of  a  large  busi- 
ness objectionable  to  our  institutions. 

Q.  The  onlv  question  is  how  you  can  r^ulate  it  so  that  it  will  not  be  abused? — A. 
That  is  all.  That  is  the  question  now;  what  you  can  do  with  a  trust,  how  you  can 
regulate  it  so  that  it  will  not  abuse  the  power  it  has.  The  railroad  situation  is  the 
keynote.  We  have  always  been  expanding.  Single  works  to-day  represent  the  com- 
bined product  of  three  or  four  works  20  years  ago.  There  has  been  an  individual 
growth.    You  can  not  prevent  expansion. 

Q.  No  one  desires  to  prevent  expansion,  but  the  question  is  whether  too  much 
expansion  can  take  place  without  destroying  the  individualism  of  the  citizen? — A. 
But  the  citizen  is  in  danger  when  you  destroy  competition. 

Q.  That  is  his  safeguard? — A.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  see  competition.  It  would  be 
no  more  of  a  warfare  than  we  had  before;  only  two  large  concerns  fighting  each  other 
instead  of  two  small  ones. 

Q.  A  consolidation  of  mining  claims  is  not  particularly  detrimental,  is  it? — A.  No; 
it  is  not  particularly  detrimental.     It  gives  larger  resources  for  development. 

Q.  And  one  shaft  or  one  tunnel  willwork  a  larger  number  of  claims  more  success- 
fully than  they  could  be  worked  separately? — A.  It  only  eliminates  the  staff  that 
would  be  employed  by  three  or  four  concerns,  and  don't  eliminate  the  miners  at  all. 

Q.  Don't  it  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  miners  from  the  fact  that  it 
invites  greater  development? — A.  It  would  stimulate  mining;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  productions  of  the  mine  are  still  in  the  open  marKet,  with  the  smelters 
at  the  same  price,  whether  one  man  owns  a  whole  mining  camp  or  just  one  mine? — 
A.  Yes;  there  is  no  difference.  I  would  restrict  the  amount  of  territory  a  man  could 
mine. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  your  views  on  that,  because  we  are  asking  for  informa- 
tion particularly  on  mines  and  mining. — A.  I  would  restrict  the  production  of  each 
individual  a^  well  as  I  would  restrict  the  agricultural  domain  that  he  could  appro- 
priate. I  would  not  permit  men  to  comer  a  whole  district  by  the  performance  of 
the  annual  assessment  work  and  improvement  work.  There  is  great  abuse  along 
that  line. 

Q.  Give  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  single-location  system  and  wherein 
it  would  help  the  community. — ^A.  In  giving  more  men  an  opportunity  to  enter  the 
mining  business. 
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Q.  Would  it  not  also  cause  larcer  development? — A.  Infinitely  larger,  yes.  Where 
a  man  now  owns  25  claims  and  does  the  development  and  assessment  work  under  the 
group  Bvstem,  under  the  other  claims  it  would  oe  $500  of  development  work  done  on 
every  claim,  and  $100  f)er  annum  in  assessment  work  on  each  claim. 

Q.  Or  if  he  would  concentrate  his  $2,500  assessment  work  on  one  claim  it  mi^ht 
develop  a  mine? — A.  Yes.  Also,  it  would  promote  individual  ownership  of  claims 
and  individual  development. 

Q.  Can  you  limit  him  until  the  ground  is  patented? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  he  wished  to  sell  it  he  would  have  the  liberty  of  selling  the  claim  to  any 
individual  mining  company  and  then  develop  the  whole  field  through  one  system  of 
w^ork?^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anvthin^  else  that  you  could  suggest  in  the  way  of  remedial 
legislation  connected  with  mining? — A.  Tne  8-hour  system  which  obtains  here  gen- 
erally. 

Q.  You  believe  in  that  and  the  Umiting  of  claims? — A.  I  don't  believe  in  extra- 
lateral  rights;  I  believe  in  8<^uare  locations. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  a  miner  must  keep  within  the  side  lines? — A.  Between  the 
vertical  planes,  yes.  Mining  men  have  worked  along  that  line  for  some  time  as  a 
necessary  reform,  you  know. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  whenever  your  claim  gets  down  to  where  the  vein  departs  from 
the  vertical  line,  that  he  loses  it,  provided  anyone  else  has  discovered  it  beforehand? — 
A.  I  would  confine  him  to  vertical  planes,  and  allow  him  much  larger  area.  I  would 
give  him  a  larger  claim  and  confine  him  to  vertical  planes. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  as  the  parallelogram  size  of  it? — ^A.  I  would  suggest 
1,500  square  feet. 

Q.  Ajid  that  would  be  his  to  the  center  of  the  earth? — A.  Yes;  doing  away  with 
fictitious  location. 

Q.  And  you  would  give  him  all  the  veins  within  his  area  whether  the  top  or  apex 
of  the  vein  was  inside  his  boundaries  or  not? — A.  Yes.  It  would  work  a  hardship, 
of  course,  where  a  man's  claim  took  a  sudden  turn  after  a  lari^e  expense  in  develop- 
ment, and  went  into  another  claim  through  the  vertical  plane  bounding  his  land,  but 
it  would  lead  to  great  wisdom  in  making  boundaries,  with  reference  to  mineral  bodies 
or  veins;  it  would  lead  to  greater  caution  and  discretion  in  that  direction. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  apex — that  is  a  necessary  reform  in  our  mining  work? — 
A.  In  limitfng  the  area  that  may  be  properly  taken  by  one  citizen,  as  in  agriculture 
and  the  8-hour  system. 

Q.  That  would  give  him  about  50  acres? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you? — A.  Of  course  I  am  opposed  to  Sun- 
day work  in  mines  except  in  emergencies;  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  our  Government,  or  ever  will  be,  to  limit  Sunday  work;  but  I  believe  the 
efliciency  of  a  man  is  made  greater  by  one  day  of  rest.  It  is  not  impracticable  in 
metallurgy  and  practical  mining,  except  in  case  of  pumping  in  wet  mines.  I  believe 
that  Sunday  should  be  observed  in  agricultural  work  as  well,  unless,  of  course,  some 
emergency  exist;  but  under  normal  conditions  Sunday  work  is  not  necessary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  in  favor  of  labor  oi^ganizations  are  you  not? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  it  is  as  necessary  to  the  laboring  man  to  or^nize  as  it  is  for  the 
industries  concerned  to  organize? — A.  Yes.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  numl^er  of  farmers  working  in  the  mines  and  smelters 
of  IJtah? — A.  There  is;  yes. 

Q.  A  large  percentage  of  the  men  working  in  the  smelters  you  would  say  are  prac- 
tical farmers? — A.  I  could  not  tell  without  looking  at  our  pay  rolls. 

Q.  Could  you  say  approximately  the  number  of  farmers  who  work  in  the  smelt- 
ers?— A.  Twenty  per  cent,  perhaps,  in  the  winter  time. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  20  per  cent  could  exercise  considerable  influence  against 
the  organization  of  the  men  in  the  mines? — A.  No,  I  think  ijot.  I  don't  think  the 
farmers  are  aggressive;  and  I  don't  think  they  would  help  to  influence  or  hurt  an 
interest  in  which  they  drew  their  living  in  the  winter. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  know  of  any  religious  organizations  teaching 
the  workers  of  this  country  that  labor  organizations  are  dangerous  or  that  they  tend 
to  anarchy? — A.  I  have  never  heard  it  at  all. 

Q.  Speaking  of  company  boarding  houses,  where  a  company  owns  a  boarding 
house  and  comi)els  a  single  man  to  board  there  and  no  complaint  is  made,  is  it  prol> 
able  that  there  is  a  discontent  which,  if  perfect  freedom  and  independence  prevailed, 
would  find  open  expression? — A.  Yes,  1  think  it  is  probable. 

Q.  So  that  if  an  honest  person  should  testify  that  he  is  running  a  boarding  house, 
and  the  single  men  were  compelled  to  board  there,  and  there  is  perfect  content  and 
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no  complaint,  you  would  l)elieve  there  ia  really  discontent  although  not  manifest? — 
A.  Yes;  from  my  experience.  After  we  took  the  bars  down  at  our  boarding  house, 
as  I  stated  before,  the  men  went  away.  They  went  to  the  little  farm  houses  where 
there  was  a  little  more  social  life,  a  little  more  like  home. 

Q.  You  believe  that  would  l)e  tnie  in  all  other  industries? — A.  In  certain  towns. 
That  don't  obtain  around  the  mining  camps.  In  these  towns  there  is  a  multiplicity 
of  IxMinlinjf  houses,  but  none  of  the  little  fanns  around  like  there  are  around  the 
smelters. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  gave  your  employees  the  right  to  select  their  own  doctors 
and  hospitals,  and  their  own  l)oarding  houses,  etc.  Don't  you  believe  you  would  be 
violating  the  rights  that  Ix^lon^  to  every  American  citizen  if  vou  were  to  insist  on 
selecting  the  doctor,  the  boarding  house,  and  the  hospital  for  liim? — A.  Yes;  those 
are  the  grounds  upon  which  we  respected  their  demands  in  that  line. 

Q.  And  that  it  would  be  a  groas  outrage  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen  to  compel  him,  as 
a  prerequisite  to  emplovment,  Uy  patronize  these  institutions  you  were  interested 
in? — A.   Yes;  it  was  on  those  grounds  we  left  everything  to  the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  l>elieve  mining  is  equally  as  profitable  in  Utah  as  it  is  in  Colorado  or 
Idaho? — A.  Generally  speaking,  yes.  I  should  like  to  eliminate  one  district,  in  this 
testimony,  and  that  is  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.  There  are  peculiar  resources  that  obtain 
there;  there  is  a  better  fiela  there,  the  mineral  resources  being  there  ab<jut  four  times 
as  great  as  the  mineral  output  from  our  State.  I  omit  from  my  answer  the  district 
of  Cripple  Creek  and  that  district  alone. 

Q.  Excepting  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  then,  you  would  say  that  mining  is  as 
profitable  m  this  State  as  in  Colorado? — A.  Yes.  i  would  not  want  to  go  on  record 
as  placing  the  profit  derived  from  (V)lorado  mines  as  al)ove  our  own. 

Q.  Then,  eliminating  that  district,  do  you  believe  the  mine  operators  here  are  able 
to  pay  as  good  wages  as  in  Colorado? — A.  Poi«ibly  not,  from  the  large  amount  of 
gold  that  Colorado  is  producing. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  lower  wages  prevailing  in  this  State  as  compared  with 
the  States  in  which  the  miners  and  smeitermen  are  organized  has  ha<i  anything  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  the  employees  in  these  industries  here  are  not  organized? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  that? — A.  No,  I  don't  believe  that  lower  wages  are  due  to  non- 
organization. 

Q.  You  think  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it? — A.  I  think  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I  think  the  men  have  naturally  accepted  the  situation  of  the  silver 
slump.  The  decline  of  silver  has  been  against  higher  wages.  I  would  not  like  to 
say  that  organizations  would  not  secure  higher  pay,  but  I  think  the  men  have  recog- 
nized the  slump  in  silver  and  the  fact  that  a  great  many  silver  mines  are  close<l  down, 
and  they  have  hesitated  to  organize  and  make  demands  that  would  be  hard  to  meet. 

Q.  The  mining  industry  is  profitable  and  prosperous  in  this  State  now? — A.  Yes;  and 
a  great  deal  in  copper  and  ores  having  lead  and  silver. 

Q.  Then  vovi  believe  if  the  miners  and  smeitermen  of  Utah  should  now  organize 
and  demand  higher  wages  that  they  would  probably  get  an  increase,  and  the  prop- 
erties could  stand  an  increase? — A.  ft  is  too  narrow  a  profit.  Most  of  our  largest  silver 
mines  are  closed.  Of  course,  the  effect  of  organization  would  be  to  raise  wages  a  little, 
we  can  not  deny  that;  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  men  have  recognized  the  situation 
here,  and  it  all  dej^ends  upon  silver,  and  it  has  been  a  barrier  to  organization,  no 
doubt. 

Q.  Was  it  a  barrier  to  it  in  Montana  where  they  dei^nd  diret^tly  upon  silver? — A. 
The  copper  there  is  their  great  value. 

Q.  At  one  time  silver  was  one  of  the  leading  features,  was  it  not? — A.  No;  I  think 
their  copper  values  always  excee<ied  their  silver  values. 

Q.  Was  not  silver  the  first  mining  industry  in  that  region — silver  and  gold? — 
A.  Yes;  it  was  the  initial  industry.  I  think  that  about  50  per  cent  of  our  product,  in 
value,  in  1898  was  silver. 

Q.  What  i)er  cent  of  vour  prr nluct  was  silver  before  the  demonetization  of  silver? — 
A.  I  would  nave  to  loot  over  my  tables  to  state  that. 

Q.  Much  larger  than  50  i>er  cent,  was  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  high  as  75  per  cent? — A.  Possibly. 

Q.  The  demonetization  of  silver  stimulated  the  development  of  other  metals? — 
A.  Yes;  in  a  very  marked  degree — gold  an<l  copper. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  sav? — A.  No  more,  than  I  would  recom- 
mend the  examination  of  the  pay  rolls  1  year  before  and  aftc^r  the  8-hour  law,  and 
get  the  aggregate  figures  to  show  how  much  better  time  men  made  imder  the  sani- 
tary operations  of  the  law. 

Q.  That  is  the  table  you  have  given  us? — A.  Yes.  (S(-e  first  part  of  Mr.  Ter- 
hune's  testimony.) 
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Q.  What  effect  do  labor-saving  appliances  have  on  j)rodiiction? — A.  I^bor-saving 
appliances  are  used  very  generally  here.  They  eliminate  men  and  cheapen  pro- 
duction. 

Q.  Do  they  eliminate  laboring  men  permanently? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  generally  eliminates  men, 
or  does  it  possibly  make  such  an  increase  in  the  production,  or  work  and  development 
of  new  claims,  as  to  make  it  about  even? — A.  1  don't  think  it  quite  does  that.  It 
don't  quite  take  care  of  those  who  have  been  eliminated. 

Q.  What  is  vour  judgment  about  patent  rights;  do  you  think  there  should  be  a 
law  limiting  the  opixjrtunities  for  the  use  of  patent  rights,  or  do  you  think  that  a 
man  should  have  all  that  he  can  get? — A.  I  am  something  of  a  patentee  myself,  and 
it  would  be  expert  testimony  from  me.  I  believe  in  the  nighest  rewards  for  genius, 
but  I  think  perhaps  the  term  of  years  might  be  restricted. 

Q.  It  is  restricted  now  to  17  years.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  too  long? — A.  I 
think  there  might  be  a  further  restriction. 

Q.  You  realize  that  the  genius  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  his  patent?— A.  Now 
and  then  there  is  a  man  who  reaps  the  benefit  of  his  invention,  but  the  moment 

iron  curb  invention  you  stop.  I  would  have  the  rewards  left  great  enough  to  stimu- 
ate  invention. 

Q.  And  did  reward  ever  stimulate  invention  much? — A.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
great  stimulations. 

Q.  Is  not  genius  incontrollable;  is  it  not  an  outburst? — A.  Well,  I  have  thought 
that  genius  might  be  restricted  from  money-making  by  a  tax  of  100  per  cent  after  a 
certain  amount  of  money  has  been  obtained,  and  if  the  men  j^rished  from  the  earth 
by  reason  of  the  restriction  it  would  not  be  as  much  loss  as  in  the  case  of  genius  being 
exterminated. 

Q.  Could  they  avoid  being  inventors,  even  if  they  never  got  any  rewards? — A.  No. 
I  will  say  that  the  love  of  scientific  pursuit  is  a  great  stimulus. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Could  he  see  the  clumsy  work  of  any  ordinary  man 
without  seeing  a  shorter  way? — A.  No,  he  could  not.  He  always  saw  the  shorter  wajr, 
yet  from  his  duplex  telegraph  he  only  got  $25,000.  One  of  the  foremost  inventors  m 
metallurgy  is  John  Fritz,  of  Bethlehem,  and  he  was  a  great  exemplification  of  the 
point  vou  make,  of  the  love  of  doing  things  in  a  shorter  and  better  way;  he  did  more 
to  make  the  great  works  there  by  his  inventions  than  any  other  person;  yet  his 
rewanls  have  been  very  few. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  history  of  inventors— that  the  inventor  rarely  gets  the  benefit  of 
his  inventions? — A.  It  would  appear  to  be. 

Q.  Inventive  genius  has  ameliorated  the  conditions  of  mankind? — A.  That  is  what 
invention  does.  It  would  give  a  man  ample  rewards  without  restricting  invention; 
but  on  the  inventive  tendency  it  is  a  great  burden  to  civilization  sometimes  to  have 
a  bond  of  20  years  hanging  over  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  carrying  out  of  the  other  idea  feasible,  without 
changing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? — A.  But  vou  may  say  how  far  a  man 
may  go.  A  man  might  own  the  world  after  a  while,  t  think  there  is  something 
like  that  in  Germany.  If  you  exterminated  the  commercial  incentive  it  would  not 
do  very  much  harm  to  the  world;  it  needs  to  be  exterminated  in  a  measure;  the 
commercial  instinct  to-day  is  too  nmch  exercised. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  AuguM .?,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  A.  HANAITEE, 

Capitalist^  engaged  in  mining  and  »meUing  in  Utah. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  2  p.  m.,  August  3,  1899,  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Mr.  A.  Hanauer,  being  dulv  sworn,  testified  con- 
cerning mining  conditions,  the  topical  plan  on  mining  being  followed.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  report: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Give  the  secretary  your  name? — A.  A.  Hanauer; 
residence.  Salt  Lake  City.  I  used  to  be  connected  with  smelting  and  mining.  I  am 
yet  engaged  in  mining,  but  not  in  smelting. 

Q.  How  long  have  vou  followed  these  occupations? — A.  Wvll,  I  have  followed 
them,  you  might  say,  since  1868. 

Q.  What  smelter  were  you  last  connected  with? — A.  Hanauer  Smelting  Works. 
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Q.  What  mine  did  you  last  work? — A.  Well,  I  worked  the  Alliance,  up  in  Park 
City,  and  some  mines  in  Bingham — the  Brooklyn  and  Lead  mine  groups.  We  are 
still  working  the  Lucky  Boy  mine  up  in  Idaho  in  the  old  mining  country. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  mining  generally;  is  it  prosperous? — A.  Well,  some 
mines  are  prosperous  and  others  are  not. 

Q.  How  is  tne  industry  as  a  general  thing  compared  w^ith  the  past? — A.  The 
industry  is  looking  better  to-day  and  for  the  past  6  months  or  a  year  than  it  has  in 
the  past,  owing  to  Eastern  capital  investing  in  properties  in  Utah  and  everywhere 
else. 

Q.  Has  it  been  influenced  by  the  increased  price  of  copper? — A.  To  a  certain 
extent;  yes. 

Q.  How  about  the  increased  price  of  lead? — A.  It  has  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  you  would  call  the  industry  prosperous? — A.  As  a  general 
thing,  yes.  You  mav  not  understand  me;  while  mining  is  going  on  you  will  find 
lots  of  money  expended  on  mines  that  will  never  pay. 

Q.  The  old  idea  that  more  money  is  put  into  the  ground  than  is  ever  brought  out 
has  been  somewhat  verified  in  your  experience  in  the  West? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  caused  by  the  great  expenditures  in  prospecting? — A.  By  prospectors 
and  would-be  miners. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  in  the  future  more  money  will  be  taken  out  of  the 
ground  according  to  the  expenditure  than  has  been  in  the  past? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  attribute  that  to  what  cause? — A.  The  cheaper  working  of  the  mines  is 
one  thing,  low-grade  ores  being  worked  now  for  much  less  money  than  they  used  to 
be  worked.  They  must  be  worked  on  a  large  scale.  You  can  not  work  a  low-grade 
mine  to  any  profit  unless  you  produce  a  large  quantity  of  ore. 

Q.  Has  the  training  and  experience  of  the  great  line  of  mine  operators  and  miners 
had  something  to  do  with  it? — A.  Yes.  Men  work  with  better  judgment  and  on  a 
bigger  scale  than  they  used  to.  Many  low-^rade  mines,  if  worked  in  a  small  way, 
can  not  be  made  to  pay  at  all.  The  big  mines  up  in  east  Michigan,  where  there 
are  low-grade  copper  mines,  the  Calumet  and  Hecla — if  these  mines  were  worked  on 
a  small  scale  they  could  not  be  made  to  pay  at  all,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  investment  in  mining?  Is  investment  as  good  as 
in  a  successful  mercantile,  banking,  or  manufacturing  business? — A.  Well,  that 
depends  altogether  on  the  scope  of  country  you  are  operating  in.  In  some  places 
you  can  open  a  mine  and  it  will  pay  handsomely,  and  in  other  places  you  may  not 
find  the  mineral  sufficient  to  make  it  pay. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  a  man  often  goes  into  a  mercantile  busine^  and  fails? — A. 
Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  Is  mining  really  a  haphazard,  catch-and-miss  business,  or  is  it  a  straight,  legiti- 
mate business  and  investment  for  capital? — A.  It  is  undoubtedlva  ^ood  and  legitimate 
industry.  At  the  same  time  there  is  more  hazard  connected  with  it  than  there  is 
with  a  mercantile  business  or  a  manufacturing  business. 

Q.  And  when  vou  succeed  the  profits  are  usually  greater? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  it  all  around,  would  you  consider  it  as  good  a  field  for  investment  as  any 
other? — A.  I  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  mining  business  as  prosperous  and  remunerative, 
generally  speaking,  in  Utah  as  it  is  in  the  adjoining  States  of  Colorado  and  Idaho? — 
A.  I  don't  think  it  is,  to  a  large  extent.  We  have  some  good  mines  here  that  are 
paying  very  handsomely,  and  others  that  are  not  paying. 

Q.  (By  Kepresentative  Bell.)  How  does  the  industry  compare  with  5  or  6  years 
ago  in  Utah? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  just  about  on  a  level.  I  think  it  holds  up  about 
the  same.  Five  or  6  years  aeo  we  had  the  Ontario  and  Dailey  mines  in  Park  City. 
They  have  been  paying  big  dividends  right  along.  And  other  mines  have  come  to 
the  front — the  Silver  King,  in  Park  City;  and  in  Tintic  there  are  several  good  mines 
that  pay  handsomely;  the  C^ntennial-Lureka  pays  bi^  dividends  and  did  3  yearsa^go. 
The  Centennial-Eureka  6  or  8  months  ago  paid  big  dividends,  and  the  mine  is  looking 
better  than  ever. 

Q.  You  think  the  industry  is  not  more  prosperous  than  5  or  6  years  ago? — A.  No; 
not  as  a  general  thing.  Some  mines  are  better  than  they  have  been  and  others  are 
taking  a  oackset. 

Q.  Now,  how  does  the  investment  in  mines  compare  at  this  time  with  10  or  12 
years  ago;  that  is,  is  there  as  much  money  invested  as  formerly,  or  more? — A.  I  think 
more,  in  the  last  6  or  8  months,  and  particularly  so  in  Utah. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  investment  in  recent  years  has  a  better  chance  for 
returns,  generally  speaking,  than  in  the  early  history  of  the  West? — A.  Undoubt- 
edly so. 

Q.  Do  they  mine  with  better  judgment,  from  long  experience? — A.  Better  judg- 
ment and  on  a  larger  scale. 
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Q.  Are  you  employing  more  men  now  than  formerly  in  mining? — A.  I  should  say 
so;  yes.    There  are  more  men  employed  in  Utah  now  than  there  has  been. 

Q.  How  does  the  wage  scale  of  to^ay  compare  with  that  of  10  or  15  years  ago;  is 
it  higher  or  about  the  same? — A.  I  should  think  the  miners  set  to-day  all  the  wav 
from  $2  to  $3.50  per  day,  owing  to  the  kind  of  work  they  do— cry  work  or  wet  work 
or  laborers  on  top.  I  don't  know  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  betw^een  the 
wages  paid  to-day  and  10  or  12  years  ago — may  ne  some  little;  supplies  of  all  kinds 
are  cheaper;  living  is  cheaper.  I  think  a  man  can  save  more  money  with  the  present 
wages  in  Utah  than  he  could  15  years  ago. 

Q.  Can  he  save  more  than  he  could  at  any  time  since  mining  has  been  developed 
in  Utah?— A.  I  think  so,  yes;  because  living  is  cheaper — supplies  are  cheaper,  cloth- 
ing is  cheaper,  everything  is  cheaper  than  15  years  ago. 

Q.  In  fact,  living  expenses  are  very  reasonable  now  in  every  part  of  the  country? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  miners  generally?  Are  they  improving  their  social 
and  intellectual  condition? — A.  Well,  that  depends  altogether  on  the  kmd  of  man; 
some  men  will  improve  and  others  will  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  tendency? — A.  I  think  the  general  tendency  is  better  than 
it  used  to  be.  •      ' 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  improvement? — A.  The  men  don't  spend  so 
much  money  now  as  they  used  to.  For  instance,  I  don't  think  they  spend  as  much 
money  for  whisky  or  at  the  gambling  tables  as  they  did. 

Q.  Are  many  of  them  men  of  families? — A.  Lots  of  them. 

Q.  And  more  settled  than  formerly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  also  have  more  means  of  enjoyment  outside  of  saloons  now? — A.  Yes. 
They  have  the  use  of  libraries  and  other  places,  where  they  can  go  to  improve  their 
minds  if  they  wish  to. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  the  American  people,  generally,  have  undeiigone 
great  economical  improvement  in  the  last  10  or  15  years? — A.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Q.  That  they  are  spending  less  money  foolishly  and  husbanding  their  resources 
better?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  they  have  made  great  economical  improvement  all  along  the  line? — 
A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  And  that  has  reflected  upon  the  miners  and  influenced  them  in  a  measure? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  miners  send  their  children  to  school? — A.  Yes.     Good  facilities  everywhere. 

Q.  And  they  go  to  school  with  the  merchants'  children,  and  bankers'  children, 
and  lawyers'  children? — A.  Same  as  anybody  else. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  their  standing  is  as  favorable  in  school? — A.  Just  as  favorable  as 
anyone  else,  if  tney  employ  themselves  in  study. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  general  fellowship  existing  between  the  children  of  the  entire 
community? — A.  Yes;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  what  influence  will  that  have  on  the  rising  generation; 
where  everybody  is  practically  educated  together? — A.  I  think  it  will  be  undoubtedly 
better. 

Q.  Y'ou  would  consider  that  a  beneficial  condition  for  the  coming  generation? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thing  in  your  mine  as  the  sliding  wage  scale? — A.  Yes.  Take 
the  wages  paid  men  for  work  on  the  outside;  they  receive  usually  from  $2  to  $2.50 
per  dav,  owing  altogether  to  the  country  you  are  mining  in. 

Q.  r  believe  you  said  you  were  mining  some  in  Idaho? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  there?^ — A.  We  paid  $3  for  miners  and  outside  laborers  and 
$3.50  for  the  men  working  on  the  drills.  Mechanics  we  pay  all  the  way  from  $4  to 
$4.50  per  day.     Wages  in  Idaho  are  higher  than  they  are  m  this  part  of  the  country. 

Q.  Where  are  you  mining  in  Idaho? — A.  Up  in  Custer  County. 

Q.  How  is  the  ex|>ense  of  living  there  as  compared  with  here? — A.  I  presume  the 
expense  is  about  33  per  cent  higher  than  here. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  the  wet  mines,  necessitating  the  wearing  of  gum  goods  or  rubber 
goods? — A.  Well,  the  only  men  that  wear  rubber  goods  there  are  those  sinking 
shafts.  They  don't  wear  rubber  goods  if  they  are  stoping  for  ores;  in  driving  for 
ores  they  don't  require  them. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  net  savings  of  the  men  here  as  compared  with 
the  net  savings  of  your  men  in  Idaho? — A.  I  think  quite  as  much,  because  the  miners 
here  can  board  about  33  per  cent  less  than  there. 

Q.  How  is  clothing? — A.  Everything,  I  presume,  is  probably  20  or  25  j)er  cent 
cheaper  here  than  in  Idaho. 

Q.  We  found  in  Idaho,  when  there,  another  form  of  the  slidinjj  wage  scale  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine.    They  entered  into  a  contract  with  tiieir  men.     In 
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1893,  I  think  it  was,  they  were  paying  $2.50  per  day,  and  they  made  an  afi^reement 
with  the  men  that  when  100  pounds  of  lead  and  2J  ounces  of  silver  should  be  worth 
|6  they  would  pay  the  old  scale  of  $3  and  $3.50. — A.  We  never  had  any  scale  like 
that  in  operation  in  Utah  to  my  knowled^. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  it  in  Idaho? — A.  No,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  are  not  mining  for  lead  there  at  all. 

Q.  Is  there  in  any  sense  a  sliding  wage  scale  in  Utah,  although  not  called  by  that 
name;  that  is  to  say,  where  you  have  a  very  low-grade  mine  or  a  dry  mine,  a  nice 
place  to  work,  and  the  wages  are  lower  than  where  they  have  a  very  wet  mine  or  a 
mine  of  high-grade  ore  and  a  splendid  paving  proposition? — A.  There  is  only  one 
camp  in  Utah  where  the  wages  are  lower  than  in  the  adjoining  camps,  and  that  is 
Bingham.  In  that  camp  they  are  working  as  low  as  $2  per  day;  in  the  other  mining 
camps  I  don't  think  they  have  paid  less  than  $2.50  and  from  that  to  $3.50. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  sliding  scale? — A.  The  low-grade  mines,  for  one  thing, 
in  Bingham.  The  mines  as  a  general  thing  are  not  as  rich  as  mines  in  other  camps. 
Take  Mercur,  and  their  ore  is  poor;  at  the  same  time  they  make  $4  or  $5  ore  pay, 
and  in  Bingham  it  will  not  pay  at  all,  excepting  it  is  copper  ore. 

Q.  Where  the  mine  makes  25  and  50  cents  per  ton  on  low-grade  ore,  do  you  call 
that  a  paying  mine? — A.  Yes;  if  they  can  make  25  or  50  cents  per  ton  over  all 
expenses  and  do  work,  it  is  a  paying  mine  for  a  low-grade  mine.  Understand  me, 
the  ore  must  be  in  lai^  quantities. 

Q.  Then  a  question  of  25  or  50  cents  in  wages  often  cuts  a  big  figure  in  a  mine  of 
that  kind?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  may  measure  the  difference  between  operating  and  shutting  down? — A.  It 
may  make  a  man  a  loser  or  a  gainer. 

Q.  Well,  if  he  loses  very  long  what  will  be  the  result? — A.  Mines  naturally  would 
shut  down. 

Q.  And  you  would  say  that  accounts  for  the  disparity  in  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Largely  it  is  the  ability  of  the  mine  to  pay  the  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  probably  a  sliding  scale,  though  you  don't  call  it  that? — A.  We  don't 
call  it  that,  because  we  have  not  an  established  sliding  scale. 

Q.  But  if  the  same  mine  should  become  very  remunerative,  do  you  feel  that  the 
men  would  get  more  pay? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  that  been  a  general  custom  in  Utah? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Men  take  into  account  the  ability  of  a  man  to  make  a  product  that  would  justify 
a  higher  wage? — A.  Yes;  to  make  a  profit. 

Q.  Have  you  the  so-called  store-order  system  to  any  extent  in  Utah? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  it  in  the  coal  mines  generally?  We  have 
usually  found  it  there  more  generally  than  elsewhere. — A.  I  could  not  say,  speaking 
from  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  know  what  the  store-order  system  is? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  it  as  an  economical  principle? — A.  Well,  ii  the  men  are 
treated  fairly  I  don't  think  it  could  make  any  difference  whether  they  bought  their 
supplies  from  a  store  connected  with  the  mine  or  not.  Usually  in  one  of  these 
places  where  there  are  coal  mines  or  other  mines  they  have  other  'stores,  and  if  the 
companies  don't  prohibit  their  men  from  trading  at  the  other  stores  I  don't  think 
there  can  be  any  injustice.  As  I  understand,  in  some  localities  they  issue  orders 
that  a  man  must  supply  himself  out  of  the  company  store  or  else  be  dismissed.  That 
part  of  it  I  would  consider  altogether  wrong. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  such  thing  as  the  insurance  of  men  against  accident?— A. 
Yes;  we  (irry  insurance  at  our  smelter  as  a  usual  thin^ ;  more  so  at  the  smelter  than 
at  the  minea.  While  we  carry  insurance  in  Idaho  against  accident  and  injury  to  the 
men,  in  Utah  we  carry  very  little  of  it  in  our  mines. 

Q.  You  have  the  general  system  of  having  the  men  contribute  $1  per  month? — A. 
We  have  the  system  of  the  men  contributing  $1  per  month  toward  the  hospital  and 
doctor,  but  they  don't  have  to  contribute  it  toward  their  insurance. 

Q.  You  don't  have  both?— A.  Yes,  both.  The  men  have  the  privilege  of  choosing 
which  one  they  wull  take,  because  it  would  not  pay 'them  to  contribute  $2  per  month. 
They  can  contribute  the  dollar  toward  the  hospital,  or  they  can  contribute  it  toward 
accident  insurance. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  insurance  for  a(»cidents  so  that  if  a  man  was  hurt  he  would 
collect  from  the  insurance  company  and  relieve  your  company?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  hospital  system  and  insurance  system  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
men? — A.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  men,  I  think,  were  insured  in  the  accident  policies. 
I  don't  think  over  10  per  cent  were  insured  to  go  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  They  had  the  pnviiege  of  either?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  nave  the  boarding-house  system?— A.  No.  We  had  a  house  to 
furnish  the  men  with  sleeping  apartments,  ana  they  paid  $1  a  month  each  for  tak- 
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ing  care  of  the  rooms.     We  had  a  man  there  who  was  boarding  the  men  at  so  much 
per  week,  and  the  men  could  board  there  or  not,  as  they  saw  fit.    There  was  no  com- 

Eulsion  on  the  part  of  the  company ;  did  not  insist  that  they  board  at  that  boarding 
ouse. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  any  strikes  in  Utah? — A.  Not  worth  speaking  of ;  I  don't 
know  of  any  strikes  amon^  smelters. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  m  the  mines  that  you  recall? — A.  I  think  there  was  a 
strike  at  Tincic  some  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  brought  it  on? — A.  Well,  I  presume  the  walking  dele- 
gates of  tne  unions  brought  it  on. 

Q.  They  visited  there  at  that  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  complaint  there  at  that  time  about  the  men 
being  compelled  to  board  at  the  company  boarding  house? — A.  I  believe  there  was 
such  a  complaint  stated  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact,  as  observed  by  you,  that  if  you  allow  men 
to  trade  where  they  see  fit,  if  you  allow  them  to  insure  or  not  to  insure,  allow  them 
to  board  where  they  please,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  strikes? — A.  Probably 
it  would, 

Q.  It  makes  them  feel  that  they  have  something  to  say  about  it  and  takes  away 
the  opportunity  for  the  so-called  agitator  to  say  that  they  are  dictated  to? — A.  To 
some  extent;  yes. 

Q.  And  has  a  kind  of  conciliatory  effect? — A.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  stated  that  90  per  cent  of  your  men  belong  to  the 
insurance  svstem  you  provide  for  them  and  10  per  cent  go  in  the  hospital  feature? — 
A.  Yes.    That  is  not  exactly  correct ;  I  am  just  giving  it  to  you  approximately. 

Q.  You  say  they  had  that  privilege.  Do  you  mean  that  the  company  gave  them 
the  alternative  of  accepting  either  one  or  the  other  feature? — A.  They  don't  have  to 
accept  either  one  if  tliey  don't  want  to. 

Q.  If  he  should  refuse  to  accept  either  one  of  these  propositions  would  that  fact 
prejudice  him  with  the  company  in  his  employment? — A.  Not  at  all.  Only  in  the 
case  of  illness  or  accident  they  would  have  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Q.  No  compulsion  about  it? — A.  Not  at  all;  never  was. 

Q.  Speaking  about  a  walking  delegate,  did  you  ever  see  a  walking  del^:ate  who 
was  not  the  representative  of  the  men  who  were  at  work  and  for  whose  interests  he 
spoke? — A.  Of  course  he  is  the  representative  of  these  men,  and  he  is  a  man  that 
does  not  wish  to  work,  and  who  makes  his  living,  as  a  general  thing,  out  of  the 
union;  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his  place  he  must  be  agitating  and  creating 
trouble. 

Q.  If  any  odium  attaches  to  the  name  '^walking  delep;ate,"  or  to  any  walking  dele; 
gate  in  person,  does  not  the  odium  attach  to  the  organization  and  to  the  men  them- 
selves?— A.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  such  thing  as  a  walking  delegate  in  Utah? — ^A.  Only  what  I 
heard.  I  never  saw  anything  of  them  except  such  men  as  were  pointed  out  to  me 
as  coming  from  other  sections  of  the  country,  such  as  Montana,  CJolorado,  and  Idaho. 

Q.  The  president  of  the  miners  union?— A.  It  majr  not  have  been  the  president, 
but  some  individual.  It  might  have  been  the  president.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it  at  all  only  what  I  was  told  and  saw  in  the  newspaper,  that  such  a  man  was 
a  walking  delegate;  that  such  a  union  walking  delegate  was  in  the  State,  and  that 
he  came  to  organize  labor,  or  some  such  thing  or  other,  which  I  suppose  he  had  a 
right  to  do. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  is  a  ^ood  deal  of  ignorance  prevailing  as  to  what  a 
walking  delegate  is? — A.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  particular  ignorance  about  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  don't  know  of  any  walking  delegate  in  Utah? — A.  Yes,  there 
have  been  some  here.  I  don't  know  them  personally,  but  they  have  l>een  pointed 
out  to  me,  and  I  was  reading  in  the  newspapers  about  such  men  belonging  to  the 
union  being  here. 

Q.  If  the  man  is  the  president  of  the  union,  and  is  elected  as  the  president,  and 
travels  from  one  city  to  another  looking  after  their  interests,  is  it  fair  to  call  him  a 
walking  delegate,  when  he  is  the  president  of  that  organization? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  that  it  is  proper  or  fair  to  call  him  a  walking  delegate  without  he  comes  under 
that  head.    That  is  the  title  that  seems  to  be  given  them  under  the  organization. 

Q.  No;  the  organization  would  not  give  their  men  the  name  of  "walking  dele- 
gate."— A.  It  is  that  that  gives  them  their  name,  as  I  understand. 

Q.  TBy  Representative  Bell.)  What  are  your  hours  of  lalx)r  in  Utah? — A.  Before 
the  8-riour  law  was  passed  in  Utah,  some  years  ago,  the  men  at  the  smelters  worked 
10  and  12  hours.  The  laboring  men  worketl  10  hours,  and  the  men  around  the  fur- 
naces, feeders  and  furnace  men,  worked  12  hours. 

Q.  And  the  8-hour  law  displaced  that? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  injurious  or  beneficial  effects  of  the  8-hour  law 
on  the  employer  as  well  as  upon  the  employee? — A.  It  would  naturally  work  f^inst 
the  employer  and  would  not  benefit  the  employee  very  much.  We  will  go  back  to 
1893,  when  we  had  a  panic,  as  you  gentlemen  are  aware,  and  everything  b^ame  very 
dull,  in  the  smelting  as  well  as  every  other  industry  in  the  country;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  our  works  going  we  were  obliged  to  reduce  wages  10  per  cent  at  that 
time.  After  the  8-hour  law  was  passed  in  UUih,  we  told  our  men  that  our  business 
was  more  prosperous  than  it  had  been  and  that  we  would  go  back  to  the  old  wages 
that  were  m  enect  before  1893,  before  the  reduction  was  made,  and  would  pay  them 
by  the  hour;  and  they  could  work  8  hours  or  longer  if  the  law  would  permit.  We 
had  no  trouble  adjusting  matters  with  our  men.  They  all  stated  thej;  were  satisfied 
with  that;  and  they  went  to  work  on  the  8-hour  system  and  were  paid  accordingly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  make  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  wages? — 
A.  We  made  the  reduction  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  hours  they  worked. 
I  could  not  tell  vou  whether  it  was  20  per  cent  or  not.  1  can  give  you  the  amount 
we  paid  them  after  the  8-hour  law  went  into  existence.  When  the  8-hour  law  went 
into  effect  we  paid  the  old  wages  that  had  been  paid  before  the  reduction,  but  paid 
them  bv  the  hour. 

Q.  (6y  Representative  Bell.)  You  had  to  put  your  furnace  men,  roasters,  and 
feeders  on  the  8-hour  system? — A.  Yes;  because  the  law  would  not  permit  us  to 
eniploy  the  men  longer  than  8  hours. 

Q.  In  what  manner  does  the  8-hour  system  injure  the  employer? — A.  Because  we 
have  to  pay  the  men  more  wages  than  we  used  to  pay. 

Q.  About  how  much  morer— A.  For  instance,  at  the  smelter  we  had  to  employ 
3  men  where  we  used  to  employ  only  2. 

Q.  And  didn't  they  get  proportionately  less  pay? — A.  Not  to  the  full  amount. 
You  can  easily  figure  it  out. 

Q.  Was  there  no  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  labor  under  the  8-hour  system? — A. 
1  could  not  say  there  was  a  great  deal  of  efl&ciency.  Furnace  men  are  governed  a 
great  deal  by  the  work  of  their  furnaces. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  furnace  can  only  take  so  much  an  hour? — A.  Can  only  take 
so  much  an  hour. 

Q.  And  if  he  works  8  hours  he  can  do  no  more  work  per  hour  than  if  he  worked 
12? — A.  He  can  do  no  more  work,  because  the  furnace  takes  only  so  much  and  no 
more. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  it  in  mining? — A.  Well,  in  mining,  where  a  man  works  8 
hours  and  steady,  if  he  is  at  the  place  of  work  and  leaves  there  on  the  hour,  I  think 
he  can  do  fully  as  much  work  in  8  hours,  by  being  economical  of  his  time,  which  the 
most  of  them  are,  I  understand,  as  he  can  in  10  hours. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  it  is  not  injuring  mining  to  any  perceptible  extent? — A.  I 
don't  think  so. 

Q.  How  has  it  affected  labor? — A.  Well,  with  labor  it  is  different.  A  laboring 
man  will  do  just  so  much. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  requires  a  greater  number  of  employees  to  accomplish  in  8 
hours  what  thev  would  do  in  10 — that  is,  you  put  on  more  men  at  the  smeltei^ — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  if  vou  worked  three  shifts  you  would  have  to  increase  your  work  at  the 
mine? — A.  "So.  You  see  it  is  this  way;  at  10  and  12  hours  the  men  only  worked 
two  shifts,  and  under  the  8-hour  system  they  can  he  divided  up  into  three  shifts. 
In  fact,  some  of  our  mines  worked  three  8-hour  shifts  before  the  law  went  into  effect. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  say  the  law  and  system  as  now  practiced  is  generally  satisfac- 
factory? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  feoth  to  employer  and  employee? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint? — A.  No  complaint  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  average  number  of  days  the  men  work  in  the  smelter 
per  month? — A.  That  would  be  very  hard  to  say.  I  think  that  our  superintendent 
could  answer  that  question. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  or  of  one  day  in  the 
week  for  recreation? — A.  In  smelting,  the  Sabbath  dav  could  not  be  observe<i. 

Q.  You  must  run  continuously? — A.  Must  run  continuously  or  else  let  the  fires  go 
out,  and  that  would  mean  a  great  loss  to  the  works. 

Q.  Can  you  have  relief  men  so  that  you  can  allow  your  men  time  for  recreation? — 
A.  Ye^;  they  do  it  right  along,  particularly  so  during  the  summer  months.  I  pre- 
sume the  superintendent  can  tell  you  there  is  hardly  a  man  who  works  there  20  days 
during  the  summer  months;  they  lay  off  and  take  vacations. 

Q.  IIow  is  it  in  the  mines;  ao  they  work  every  Sunday? — A.  Some  of  the  mines 
work  Sunday,  and  others  do  not. 
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Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  economical  advantage  of  working  Sunday; 
ought  the  men  to  rest  one  day  out  of  seven? — A.  If  it  comes  right  down  to  rest  I 
would  say  that  a  man  who  works  should  rest  one  day  in  the  week;  out  the  generality 
of  our  men,  in  the  place  of  resting,  if  they  don't  work  on  Sunday,  carouse  and  spend 
their  money  foolishly;  and  I  think  they  are  better  off  when  they  work  the  whole 
month  through,  although  of  course  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Q.  How  are  those  who  have  families;  are  they  inclined  to  remain  with  their  fami- 
lies and  rest  quietly? — A.  I  presume  some  of  them  do. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  these  grogshops  acces- 
sible to  youf  mines? — A.  Well,  while  they  are  not  accessible  right  at  the  mines  they 
are  in  thie  neighborhood  close  by  in  Park  Uity.  In  Bingham  and  in  Tintic,  while  there 
is  no  saloon  in  the  close  neighborhood  of  the  mines,  there  are  saloons  in  the  towns 
close  at  hand,  and  the  miners  will  find  their  way  there  Sunday  or  Monday,  or  any 
other  day. 

Q.  The  farther  off  they  would  be,  then,  if  they  were  within  reach  at  all,  the  worse 
it  would  be? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  if  the  men  would  rest  it  would  be  advisable? — A.  I  should 
think  so;  yes. 

Q.  But  if  they  propose  carousing  they  will  come  bock  to  the  mine  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  they  left  it? — A.  Yes.  There  are  some  positions  in  wet  mines  that  would 
have  to  be  fillea  under  all  circumstances.  Where  there  is  a  wet  mine  you  must  keep 
pumpmen  there.    The  pumps  have  to  be  operated  Sunday  as  well  as  any  other  day. 

Q.  You  have  a  good  deal  of  the  cooperative  sentiment  in  Utah? — A.  Kot  among 
the  laboring  men  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  applied  to  mining? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  importation  of  outside  laborers  into  Utah? — A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  No  colored  labor? — A.  I  don't  think  we  have  ever  employed  any  colored  labor 
at  all,  except  Chinese  labor  for  cooking  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Have  vou  had  non-English-speaking  labor? — A.  Well,  there  is  more  or  leas  of 
that  ciass  of  labor  in  Utah-^Scandanavians  and  some  few  Italians,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  they  make  good  miners? — A.  They  make  very  good  men. 

Q.  And  are  they  law-abiding  citizens? — A.  They  are  usually  very  steady,  if  they 
are  not  brought  under  bad  influences. 

Q.  Are  they  bs  good  usually  as  the  Irish? — A.  I  think  they  are  equally  as  good. 

Q.  And  Cornish? — A.  Yes.  I  think  the  Finlander  makes  the  best  miner  of  all  of 
them. 

Q.  He  is  an  orderly,  law-abiding  citizen? — A.  He  is  orderly,  and  very  nice  when 
he  is  sober. 

Q.  Will  get  drunk  occasionally? — A.  Yes;  will  get  drunk  occasionally,  and  raise 
the  devil. 

Q.  What  kind  of.a  school  system  have  you  in  the  mining  camps? — A.  They  have 
the  public  school  system,  the  same  as  they  have  right  in  the  city.  I  know  we  pay 
toward  the  schools. 

Q.  Does  the  community  furnish  the  schools  near  all  of  these  big  mines? — A.  Every 
district  furnishes  the  schools. 

Q.  You  regard  them  as  satisfactory,  do  you? — A.  Yes;  and  pay  for  it. 

Q.  Necessarily  by  the  taxes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Churches  established  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Public  libraries? — A.  In  some  camps,  yes;  not  in  all  of  thetn. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Speaking  of  the  company  bearing  the  taxes  for  these 
schools,  18  it  not  a  fact  that  the  tax  is  distributed  pro  rata  throughout  the  State? — A, 
It  is  now,  but  in  the  days  gone  hy  1  know  that  we  contributed  outside  of  taxes  to 
schoolhouses  in  the  Bingnam  district. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  good  policy  to  do  that,  didn't  you? — A.  Yea;  we  wanted 
to  help  the  people  along  and  thought'it  was  necessary. 

Q.  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  your  miners  well  contented? — A.  Yes;  to  give 
these  people,  if  they  had  children,  a  chance  to  send  them  to  school.  Now  that  is 
done  away  with.  We  levy  the  taxes  and  everything  is  assessed  according  to  the  val- 
uation of  the  property,  a  per  cent  in  the  different  districts. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  J  Have  you  had  any  other  restrictive  legislation  in 
Utah  of  any  consequence  beyona  the  8-h6ur  law? — A.  None  whatever  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  No  inspection  law  for  metalliferous  mines? — A.  Yes;  there  is  an  inspection  law. 
I  don't  think  it  is  offensive  at  all. 

il.  Anything  in  the  inspection  regulations,  such  an  ventilation?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Is  that  unusuallv  restrictive? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  it  is.  I  think  itis  proi)er 
legislation,  and  that  tlie  mines  should  be  properly  ventilated. 
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Q.  It  is  approved  by  the  miners  and  mine  owners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  your  tax  laws,  as  affecting  the  mines? — A.  Mines  are  only  taxed,  so 
far  as  patented  mines  are  concerned,  I  think,  at  the  rate  of  $5  for  a  full  claim  or  $5 
per  acre.     I  am  not  sure,  but  probably  it  is  $5  per  acre. 

Q.  Then  on  the  improvement  and  on  the  net  output? — A.  I  believe  that  is  the  sys- 
tem in  vogue  here — taxed  on  the  improvements  and  on  the  net  output  of  the  mine. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  a  good  method  of  taxing  property — that  is,  to  put  a  nominal  tax 
on  the  acreage? — A.  I  believe  that  is  the  way  where  it  is  patented  property. 

Q.  Regardless  of  the  real  value,  then,  you  tax  the  earning  capacity  as  it  develops? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  mining  men  generally? — A.  I  think  so. 
It  seems  to  be  satisfactory. 

Q.  No  complaints? — A.  No  complaints. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  in  Utah  over  freight  rates? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  that  we  have  had  any  particular  trouble,  because  the  railroads  as  a  general 
thing  come  together  and  adopt  their  rates. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  discriminations? — A.  We  have  not  had  any  in  late  years,  to 
my  knowleage. 

Q.  You  had  in  former  years? — A.  Yes.  In  years  gone  by  I  think  there  waa  dis- 
crimination. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  of  the  right  of  the  railroad,  in  morals  or  otherwise,  to 
ffive  one  citizen  a  benefit  over  the  other  for  a  like  service?— A.  Well,  I  think  all 
mdustries  should  be  treated  alike.  For  instance,  you  take  the  smelting  business;  I 
think  a  smelter  that  ships  100  tons  of  bullion  a  week  should  have  no  better  rates 
than  the  smelter  that  ships  50  tons. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  unit  of  tonnage  as  fixed  should  be  a  small  one? — 
A.  Should  be  a  small  unit;  yes. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  1  carload  should  go  for  the  same  price  as  a  train  of  cars? — 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  any  other  system  would  have  a  tendency  to  build  up  the  strong  and  destroy 
the  weak?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  think  that  should  apply  to  all  industries  as  well  as  smelting? — 
A.  Yes;  in  the  same  line  of  business.  Now,  for  instance,  they  will  haul  potatoes 
from  here  to  Chicago  cheaper  than  they  will  haul  bullion. 

Q.  That  is  because  of  the  small  value? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  will  haul  a  great  many  commodities  cheaper  than  they 
will  bullion  or  ore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  thev  will  haul  a  car  of  ore  from  here  to  Denver  for  about  one-tenth  of 
what  they  will  charge  for  a  car  of  cattle? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  transportation  charges  seem  to  be  based  lai^ly  upon  the 
ability  of  the  article  transferred  to  stand  the  cnarge? — A.  In  a  great  measure;  yes. 

Q.  From  the  place  where  I  live  to  Denver,  with  a  car  of  ore,  if  it  be  low  grade,  it 
it  will  be  one  price,  and  if  it  be  high  grade  it  will  be  another  price.     Is  there  any 

S articular  objection  to  that  so  long  as  the  total  charges  are  not  exorbitant? — A.  I 
on't  think  there  should  be  any  particular  objection  to  it,  provided  the  shipper  does 
not  abuse  an  advantage  of  that  kmd.  Very  often  you  will  find  a  shipper  who  will 
take  advantage  of  a  privilege  of  that  kind. 

Q.  He  will  l)e  inclined  to  put  in  a  hich-grade  article  at  a  low-grade  price?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  thereby  give  one  man  an  advantage  over  another?— A  Yes;  I  know  the 
railroads  west  of  "here,  the  Southern  Pacific,  guard  against  that  by  making  the  par- 
ties receiving  the  ore  give  the  valuation,  give  the  assayer's  certificate  of  the  value  of 
the  ore. 

Q.  That  meets  with  your  approval?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  the  railroad  company  can  take  this  low-grade  ore  and  transport  it  for 
barely  the  cost  of  transportation,  it  benefits  the  industry?— A.  There  should  be  no 
objection  to  it  on  the  part  of  those  that  have  rich  ores.  I  can  not  see  why  there 
should  be. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  public  policv  of  permitting  the  jsreat  con- 
centration of  the  smelter  interests  of  the  country?— A.  Well,  I  don't  think  there  can 
be  any  particular  harm. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  that  they  should  control  the  entire  industry,  that  would  not  be 
objectionable  if  they  did  not' abuse  the  power?— A.  Of  course  not. 

Q.  But  does  it  not  wield  a  very  dangerous  power  that  it  might  abuse?— A.  It  might 
poHsibly  l)e  abused,  in  the  course  of  time  if  they  got  full  control  of  all  the  smelting  and 
reduction  plant.*^  of  the  United  States,  but  I  hardly  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  tln^  combination  is  not  strong  enough  to  destroy  a  good,  healthy 
competition? — A.  No;  it  is  not. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  large  enough  to  wield  an  influence  upon  the  railroads  that 
will  bring  them  a  discriminating  rate? — A.  I  would  not  be  able  to  say  whether  tliey 
could  do  that  or  not. 

Q.  If  that  could  be  done  it  would  destroy  competition,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes;  thev 
might  if  they  were  strong  enough,  but  under  the  mterstate  commerce  act  I  don't  think 
the  railroads  could  do  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Huntington  stated  before  the  investigating  committee  that  the  drawbacks 
paid  by  the  Santa  Fe  bankrupted  the  road  and  amounted  to  something  like  seven 
millions  at  the  time  of  the  failure  of  the  road.  Now,  do  you  believe  that  one  citizen, 
whether  he  be  large  or  small,  should  be  pennitte<J  to  have  a  drawback  or  discrim- 
inating rate  against  any  other  citizen? — A.  I  donH. 

Q.  Under  like  conditions? — A.  I  don't. 

Q.  And  that  the  law  should  absolutely  prohibit  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  should  be  enforced? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.^  Was  your  smelting  establishment  run  at  a  profit  during 
the  last  several  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  very  prosperous  business,  was  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  sold  out  to  the  smelter  trust,  did  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  the  price  you  received  for  your  plant? — A. 
It  is  not. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  state  what  you  were  paid  for  the  plant  by  the  trust? — A. 
Well,  I  would  not  have  any  objection.  I  received  $200,000  m  preferred  stock  and 
$140,000  in  common  stock. 

Q.  Any  cash? — A.  Only  cash  for  what  material  and  supplies  we  had  on  hand. 
That  was  paid  in  cash. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  that? — A.  I  think  that  amounted  to  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $40,000.  That  was  for  smelter  supplies,  such  as  new  machinery,  and 
ores,  and  fluxes,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  you  were  paid  a  great  deal  more  than  the  value  of  the 
plant.     Is  that  true? — A.  No;  I  don't  consider  it  so. 

Q.  Is  that  plant  now  closed  down? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  employees  did  you  have  at  the  time  of  the  sale? — A..  That  would  be 
pretty  hard  for  me  to  say. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  an  approximate  answer  as  to  the  number  of  men  employed? — 
A.  I  could  not  very  well  witnout  looking  up  the  pay  roll. 

Q.  Do  you  thiuK  as  many  as  100? — A.  Yes;  at  times  more  than  100,  and  at  other 
times  not  more  than  40  or  50. 

Q.  Were  these  men  all  thrown  out  of  employment  at  the  tinje  the  smelter  closed 
down? — A.  Except  the  superintendent  and  clerical  force. 

Q.  They  were  thrown  out  of  emplo3rment? — A.  No;  their  pay  is  going  on  the  same. 

Q.  They  are  not  doing  any  work  for  the  smeltei^ — A.  At  the'present  time  they  are 
out  of  work. 

Q.  The  consolidation  threw  them  out  of  work?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  of  these  men  have  homes  in  the  vicinity  of  your  smelter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  homes  are  almost  valueless  now,  are  they  not,  on  account  of  the  closing 
down  of  your  work8?-;-A.  Not  at  all.  The  same  men  get  plenty  of  work  at  the  Ger- 
mania.  They  had  to  increase  their  force  correspondingly,  because,  when  the  con- 
solidation took  effect,  the  Germania  was  running  three  blast  furnaces,  and  now  they 
are  running  flve  or  six. 

Q.  What  could  have  been  the  object  in  closing  down  a  smelter  that  was  employing 
a  large  number  of  men  and  doing  a  profitable  business — making  plenty  of  money? — 
A.  The  object  was  to  consolidate  the  business  in  one  plant  and  employ  more  men  at 
the  Germania. 

Q.  The  Germania  had  an  office  force,  did  it  not — superintendent,  clerks,  etc.? — A. 
Yes,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  they  took  some  of  them;  they  had  to — two  or  three 
oflfice  clerks,  superintendent,  etc. 

Q.  As  the  work  increases  you  have  to  employ  more  help  in  the  oflSce  and  on  the 
outside? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  object  of  the  trust  in  forming  this  combination  to  dispense  with  a 
large  number  of  men  and  thus  cheapen  the  product? — A.  It  would  only  aispense  with 
afew  men — the  head  man,  superintendent  of  the  works,  and  a  few  office  men.  We  had 
two  or  three  men  down  there  in  the  oflSce  besides  the  superintendent  These  were  the 
only  men  that  were  thrown  out.  The  balance  of  the  men  get  fully  as  much  work  as 
they  had,  because  the  Germania  had  to  double  its  capacity.  It  is  more  economical 
to  do  the  work  in  one  plant  than  in  two. 

Q.  You  said  your  smelter  was  running  at  a  profit;  that  you  were  making  money? — 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  yet  you  stat€  that  you  didn't  receive  for  it  any  more  tlian  ita  full  value?  In 
Hpeakinj?  of  its  value,  do  yoii  mean  to  speak  of  its  earning  (Opacity  for  the  future? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  nothing  for  the  good  Mrill — no  value  of  that  kind  added? — A.  There 
was  something  added  to  it.  You  might  say  a  compensation  was  added  for  going  out 
of  business. 

Q.  Then,  really  more  than  the  plant  was  worth  was  paid  for  it? — A.  Well,  in  the 
first  place,  I  could  duplicate  the  plant  for  less  money  now  than  what  the  plant  cost  us. 

Q.  And  you  received  for  it  considerably  more  than  it  cost  you? — A.  No;  not  con- 
siderably more;  very  little  more  than  what  the  plant  cost. 

Q.  You  received  this  consideration — more  than  the  plant  cost  you — for  going  out 
of  business? — A.  You  might  call  it  that.     Our  plant  cost  us  from  first  to  last  |173,000. 

Q.  Then  you  received  1165,000  more  than  it  cost  you? — A.  No;  that  is  not  true. 

Q.  You  can  sell  the  preferred  stock  at  par,  can't  you? — A.  No;  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

Q,  Well,  then,  you  consider  the  common  stock  of  very  little  value,  do  you? — A. 
The  common  stonck  has  sold  as  low  as  32  per  share,  and  the  preferred  as  low  as  82. 

Q.  Even  putting  it  in  at  that,  these  ngures  represent  (considerable  more  than  if 
cost  you. — A.  Supposing  it  did.  We  are  not  here  for  glory.  We  wore  out  our  old 
clotnes  long  ago. 

Q.  It  was  stated  before  us  that  for  some  of  the  plants  more  than  three  times  the 
value  was  paid  for  them. — A.  I  don't  know  anything  al>out  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Here  is  the  point  we  are  trying  to  reach.  There  is 
a  great  prejuaice  against  what  is  called  watered  stock,  or  what  the  world  calls  watered 
stock,  especially  in  plants  like  railroads,  smelters,  and  like  institutions  that  the  public 
has  to  patronize;  and  the  point  is  whether  by  syndicating  the  smelters  and  putting 
in  plants  at  a  greatly  enhanced  price  the  stockholders,  who  will  probably  be  the 
former  ownere — ^because  I  suppose  the  most  of  this  stock  will  go  into  the  former 
owners*  hands — ^will  claim  dividends  on  the  entire  stock,  and  the  mining  world  will 
take  it  that  the  smelter  charge  will  be  placed  at  a  figure  that  will  pay  a  dividend  on 
the  entire  stock,  based  on  the  prices  at  which  the  plants  were  put  in. — A.  I  don't 
think  these  are  the  indications  so  far  as  I  know.  As  I  understand  it,  the  common 
stock  can  not  declare  any  dividends  until  after  paying  the  interest  on  the  preferred 
stock. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  plants  went  into  this  trust? — A.  I  can  enumerate  some 
that  went  in.  In  Denver  two — the  Globe  and  the  Omaha  and  Grant;  at  Pueblo  I 
think  the  Colorado  and  the  Pueblo  Smelting  Company;  the  Durango  smelter  at 
Durango;  the  smelters  at  Omaha  and  Kansas  City;  smelter  at  El  Paso;  the  Bimetal- 
lic at  Leadville,  and  the  Arkansas  Valley  smelter,  and,  I  think,  one  at  Chicago,  and 
the  three  plants  in  Utah. 

Q.  Now,  barring  the  Argo  in  Denver,  and  the  Guggenheim  in  Pueblo,  what  other 
successful  smelters  have  they  in  the  West? — A.  There  is  the  Selby  at  San  Francisco, 
and  I  think  there  is  one  or  two  at  Everett,  and  I  think  there  is  another  one  in  the 
Northwest,  somewhere  about  Tocoma  or  Portland,  or  one  of  these  places.  I  think 
all  told  there  are  probably  five  or  six  not  in  what  you  gentlemen  call  the  trust. 

Q.  Would  any  of  these  be  accessible  to  the  miners  of  Colorado,  Utah,*Wyoming, 
or  New  Mexico  without  a  very  long  haul? — A.  We  have  been  shipping  ore  out  from 
here  right  along  until  this  strike  took  place  in  Colorado.  There  are  some  ores  that 
can  not  be  shipped  out  of  the  country  at  any  price,  no  difference  how  low  the  rail- 
roads would  haul  them.     Unless  they  are  high  grade  you  can  not  ship  them. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  a  man  with  capital  and  experience  should  start  up  a 
smelter  in  this  country  now,  could  he  run  in  opposition  to  the  trust? — A.  Most 
assuredly. 

Q.  You  think  the  trust  would  not  have  enough  power  in  railway  discrimination  or 
anv  other  means  to  injure  him? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

(j.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  It  is  your  judgment  that  auite  an  amount  was 
allowed  lor  good  w'ill? — A.  I  think  so,  in  some  instances  more  than  in  others. 

Q.  Where  a  man  had  quite  a  reputation,  or  his  plant  had  quite  a  reputation  and  had 
a  large  business? — A.  Yes;  I  presume  that  was  considered  with  the  showing  of  profits; 
although  I  think  independea  on  the  showing  of  profits;  and  when  they  contracted  it 
was  for  the  earning  capacity  of  the  works  largely;  what  they  had  done  in  the  past. 

Q.  Then  if  your  combination  should  fix  hard  conditions  on  the  miners  that  would 
necessaril  V  induce  capital  to  build  opposition  works? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  a  man  beginning  with  experience  in  the  business  and  with  ready  cash 
could  build  a  plant  much  cheaper  now  than  most  of  the  syndicate  plants  cost  when 
erected? — A.  Most  assuredly. 

Q.  Then  it  would  make  an  inducement? — A.  It  would  make  an  inducement  for 
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capital  to  go  in,  and  make  an  inducement  for  the  tru8t  to  }iandle  orcH  hh  cheaply  as 
I>oHsible  to  meet  any  opposition. 

Q.  And  if  it  should  be  managed  in  that  way  it  could  not  Iw  any  great  detriment? — 
A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  policy  that  would  enable  the  trust  to  stand? — A.  Yes;  that 
is  the  only  way  they  can  stand. 

Q.  And  is  it  your  judgment  that  it  will  be  so  managed? — A.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Q.  Fixed  expenses  would  be  a  great  deal  less? — A.  Yes;  and  it  makes  also  a  great 
difference  whether  vou  can  run  a  plant  to  full  capacity  and  all  the  time,  or  work  it 
as  we  have  worked  ft,  at  one-third  of  the  capacity.  And  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
plants  will  he  dismantled  eventually  and  leave  only  a  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  the 
ore  product.     For  the  present  none  of  them  have  been  dismantled. 

Q.  Well,  there  would  be  quite  a  number  shut  down? — A.  There  is  only  one  closed 
down  here;  but  I  understand  from  the  manager  that  in  the  near  future  they  will 
improve  the  Hanauer  plant  with  an  additional  roaster,  and  additional  blast  furnace, 
if  tne  market  will  justify. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  trust  there  was  more  capacity  than  prod- 
uct?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whenever  that  occurs  that  is  an  incentive  to  consolidation? — A.  As  a  usual 
thing,  yes. 

Q.  That  is,  to  run  the  business,  they  must  close  down  the  surplus  capacity? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Run  some  at  full  capacity  and  allow  the  others  to  remain  idle? — A.  There  are 
two  of  them  running  at  full  capacity  here  now. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  beneficial  or  detrimental  effects  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  mining  claims? — A.  The  consolidation  of  mining  claims  could  not  cut  any 
figure  at  all  without  they  coupled  with  it  their  own  reduction  plants. 

Q.  Does  the  consolidation  of  mining  claims  benefit  or  injure  the  public? — A.  I 
don't  think  it  injuries  the  public  any. 

Q.  Does  it  benefit  it? — A.  I  think  so;  ye». 

Q.  By  enlarging  the  development? — A.  Yes;  more  development  and  more  plants 
to  develop  these  mines  where  they  have  been  only  worked  superficially.  I  think 
you  will  find  in  Bingham  in  a  few  vears  from  now  that  the  mines  will  be  producing 
more  than  they  have  been  for  the  last  10  years. 

Q.  That  i.s  a  consolidation  that  would  not  injure  the  individual  owner? — A.  No;  not 
at  all. 

Q.  The  individual  miner  gets  the  same  price  for  his  ore  as  before  the  consolida- 
tion?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  form  of  consolidation  that  tends  to  provide  a  proper  and  broader  field 
for  labor  and  greater  production  without  injuring  any  individual  mine  owner? — A.  I 
don't  think  it  injures  anyone  myself.  Quite  to  tne  contrary;  I  think  it  benefits  them 
to  a  large  extent,  because  a  great  many  of  them  sell  out.  Mine  owners  in  Bingham 
to-day,  many  of  them,  sell  out  to  the  big  consolidation. 

Q.  These  mines  are  such  that  it  is  not  economy  to  try  to  work  one  claim  by  itself? — 
A.  Very  rarely. 

Q.  A  combination  might  develop  a  dozen  claims  at  practically  the  same  expense 
that  one  could  be  developed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore  it  opens  up  a  field  for  labor  without  injuring  anyone? — A.  It  would 
not  injure  anyone  to  start  all  the  mines  under  one  management. 

Q.  Wages  are  not  affected? — A.  Not  in  the  least.  Quite  to  the  contrary;  I  think 
they  are  paying  bigger  wages  to-day  in  Bingham  than  they  have  paid  for  the  past  2 
years. 

Q.  Production  has  increased? — A.  No;  I  will  not  say  that  the  production  has 
increased;  it  will  eventually  be. 

Q.  Through  a  wise  system  of  consolidating  claims  and  putting  in  more  works? — A. 
That  would  l)e  so  in  Bingham. 

Q.  But  I  am  speaking  generally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  the  same  effect  everywhere? — A.  Not  immediately,  but  in  the  course  of 
time.  All  these  things  will  take  time.  Now,  you  will  find  that  Bingham  will  pro- 
duce 2  years  hence  more  ores  in  a  day  than  it  does  now  in  a  week  or  2  weeks. 

Q.  Would  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  have  any  voice  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  cyanide-process  plants  of  the  country? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  It  would  not  interest  you? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  They  simply  buy  the  product  the  same  as  before — from  the  cyanide  mills? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  bring  these  plants  into  a 
consolidation? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.     If  the  consolidation  bought  the  cyanide 
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piaiite,  they  would  have  to  buv  the  mines  as  well.  There  may  be  such  a  thing  on 
loot — to  consolidate  all  the  different  mines  under  one  management  with  their  plant. 
But  a  cyanide  plant  without  the  mine  is  not  worth  the  paper  to  tell  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  of  these  plants  in  this  country? — A.  Yes ;  there  must  be  a  dozen 
of  them,  I  guess. 

Q.  How  does  mining  machinerv  and  its  efficiency  to-day  compare  with  the  mining 
machinery  and  its  efficiency,  including  smelting,  10  years  ago? — A.  Well,  of  course 
the  improvement  has  been  very  rapid  m  that  direction,  in  mining  machinery.  On 
smelting  and  concentrating  machinery  they  make  improvements  almost  every  year. 
As  soon  as  anvthing  new  comes  out  the  mining  men  and  smeltins  men  at  once  mvesti- 
gate  it,  and  ii  they  approve  of  it  they  will  put  in  the  new  additional  machinery  at 
once,  without  any  delav. 

Q.  What  effect  has  that  on  the  mining  industries? — A.  It  reduces  expenses. 

Q.  Has  that  not  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  present  prosperity  of  mining — 
improved  machinery  and  methods? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  reducing  the  cost? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  hss  that  affected  labor? — A.  Doesn't  affect  labor  at  all.  lAbor  is  just  as 
plenty  to-day  with  the  machinery  as  without  the  machinery. 

Q.  The  increased  production  by  reason  of  improved  nuichinery  has  kept  up  the 
employment  of  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  vou  would  not  say  that  improved  machinerv  encroaches  upon  the  domain  of 
labor? — A.  No.  The  only  thing  that  will  narrow  the  field  of  labor  in  mining  is  the 
failure  of  the  mines,  when  they  give  out. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  it  broadens  the  field  of  labor? — A.  I  think  so.  The 
more  ore  that  is  mined  the  more  labor  it  takes  to  mine  it,  and  the  improved  machinery 
simplv  increases  the  field  and  diminishes  the  cost  of  production. 

Q.  Who  gets  the  benefit  of  this  reduced  cost  and  how  is  it  distributed? — A.  Bene- 
fits the  mine  owner  and  those  employed,  who  get  their  wages. 

Q.  Incidentally  benefits  the  whole  country? — A.  Benefits  the  merchant,  the  farmer, 
everyone. 

Q.  Then,  improved  machinery  distributes  its  benefits  to  all  the  people? — A.  Over 
the  whole  district,  wherever  it  may  be,  whether  it  be  in  Utah,  Colorado,  or  anywhere 
else. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  know  there  is  an  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  many  laborers 
that  improved  machinery  is  an  enemy  of  labor? — A.  There  is  that  apprehension 
among  ignorant  people,  but  I  don't  think  as  a  general  thing  it  is  looked  upon  in  that 
way  by  men  that  operate  mines. 

Q.  The  history  ol  improved  methods,  from  the  first  machinery,  has  shown  that  it 
has  been  even  destroyed  on  the  theory  that  it  would  destroy  the  wage  worker;  but 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  laborer  has  been  increased  even  in  the  building  of  rail- 
roads?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  with  all  other  things,  so  far  as  you  know,  has  the  tendency  not  been  to 
increase? — A.  Most  assuredly,  in  my  opinion.  Of  course,  if  you  take  the  opinion  of 
ignorant  men  that  don't  do  anything  except  work  with  their  hands,  they  tnink  any 
improvement  that  is  made  will  take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths;  but  it  is  not  the 
case. 

Q.  The  machinery  enlarges  the  industry? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Is  there  anv  overproduction  in  mining? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Ready  market  for  all  products? — A.  iSady  market  for  everything  that  is  mined; 
even  for  the  silver,  at  a  low  price,  there  is  a  ready  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Any  profit  in  the  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  trofit  in  the  business  of  silver  mining? — A.  Yes;  I  think  mines  to-day,  with 
silver  at  60  cents,  make  more  money  than  when  silver  was  90  or  96  cents. 

Q.  How  do  you  ac^count  for  that? — A.  Reduction  in  the  cost  of  supplies,  cost  of 
machinery,  and  everything.  Take  powder  to-day;  you  pay  11  and  12  cents  for  that 
where  it  used  to  cost  30  cents  per  pound. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  true  of  the  silver-mining  industry  all  over  the  West? — A. 
All  over  the  West;  not  only  here,  but  everj' where. 

Q.  More  money  at  60  cents  now  than  formerly  at  90  cents? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  the  industry  must  be  in  an  exceedingly  thriving  condition? — ^A.  To  some 
extent,  yes.  As  I  said  to  you  before,  there  are  some  mines  that  will  pay  at  30  cents, 
others  at  60,  and  others  will  not  pay  at  all,  even  as  I  stat^,  at  $5  per  ounce. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Does  anything  occur  to  you  that  you  could  suggest 
in  the  way  of  remedial  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  mining  industry,  or  are  con- 
ditions ^nerally  satisfactory? — A.  I  think,  so  far  as  Utah  is  concerned,  everything  is 
very  satisfactory,  but  whether  it  is  satisfactory  in  other  States  I  don't  know.  I  know 
the  troubles  they  have  had  in  Idaho.    The  quarrels  between  the  employees  of  the 
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smelters  and  employers,  caused  by  the  8-hour  law,  which  reached  a  satisfactory 
decision,  I  think  will  be  adjusted  in  the  near  future. 

Q.  You  think  the  laws,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  generally  satisfactory  and  about  as 
good  as  they  can  be  made? — A.  Particularly  so,  so  far  as  Utah  is  concerned.  Of 
course,  I  can  not  say  as  much  for  the  other  States. 

Q.  Well,  your  conditions  are  very  similar  to  those  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New 
Mexico,  Idaho,  and  Nevada,  with  the  exception  of  your  8-hour  law,  are  they  not — 
general  mining  conditions? — A.  Yes,  the  conditions  are  similar.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  that  difference  that  we  are  not  so  much  interested  in  the  labor  cause  as  they 
are  in  Idaho,  or  Montana,  or  even  in  Colorado. 

Q,  Have  you  had  any  particular  experience  with  labor  unions? — A.  Well,  not 
here. 

Q.  What  conclusion  have  you  reached  as  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  labor  unions? — 
A.  So  far  as  the  beneficial  effects  are  concerned,  if  these  unions  would  be  presided 
over  the  same  as  other  enterprises  would  be,  without  interfering  with  men  that  are 
willing  to  work  and  didn't  join  the  union,  they  would  be  all  right;  but  when  you 
make  a  union  a  power  to  dictate  to  you  the  men  you  shall  not  employ,  because  they 
don't  belong  to  tne  union,  I  think  that  is  an  infringement. 

Q.  Of  the  right  of  contract? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  what  would  you  say  of  a  union  that  was  oi^nized  for  the  betterment  of 
its  members,  and  which  used  lawful  measures,  and  appointed  committees  to  confer 
with  employers,  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  was  just  as  between  the  employer  and  employee?  As  I  understand, 
the  most  of  the  employers  are  willing  to  treat  with  their  employees,  but  are  not  will- 
ing to  treat  with  the  head  men  of  the  unions.  While  that  has  been  fought  over  very 
generally  throughout  the  Union  and  in  the  West,  in  the  Eastern  States  they  have 
changed  their  plans  until  the  employers  have  kind  of  combined,  as  it  were,  into  a 
union.  The  employees  have  formed  a  union  called  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  and  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  America, 
and  representatives  of  the  union  and  representatives  of  the  mine  owners  go  into  a 
a  regular  conference  and  fix  the  terms  of^employment,  rates  of  wages,  etc. ;  and  the 
managers  of  these  unions  are  kept  right  on  the  move  to  see  that  no  part  of  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  carry  out  the  contract  to  the  letter. — A.  If  that  should  be  done 
evei'y  where,  I  would  approve  of  it,  but  you  csm  not  accomplish  that  in  the  West. 

Q.  They  went  througn  all  these  difliculties  in  doing  it  in  the  East,  and  that  has 
been  the  evolution  there? — A.  Well,  I  don't  tliink  you  can  establish  the  same  thing 
in  Idaho  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  think  you  will  find  that  condition  prevails  in  many 
trades  and  in  many  Stat^.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  typographical  union  has 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  newspapers  here  and  agreed  upon  wages. — A.  That 
may  be  so,  but  when  you  try  the  unions  on  the  same  subject  m  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
countrv  you  fail  to  do  it  every  time. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  violence  there? — A.  Yes;  and  it  will  be  there  so 
long  as  that  country  exists  unless  the  Government  keeps  an  armed  force  there  to 
keep  the  men  from  destroying  property  and  killing  the  people. 

Q.  What  you  object  to  is  the  uniawiul  means  that  have  been  used? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Every  good  citizen  must  condemn  that;  but  if  the  employee  is  to  look  after  his 
commodity,  which  is  his  labor,  as  that  is  all  he  has,  when  the  employer  consolidates 
his  force  is  it  not  a  necessity  for  the  laboring  man  to  consolidate  his  {orce  in  a  meas- 
ure and  direct  his  influence?  Was  not  that  started  by  the  laborers  themselves  l)efore 
the  employers  started  in  to  consolidate? — A.  I  don't  know  how  it  might  have  been. 

Q.  Is  it  not  only  necessary,  but  fair? — A.  Yes;  so  long  as  they  are  peaceful,  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Fair  either  one  way  or  the  other? — A.  So  long  as  they  are  peaceable  they  have 
a  perfect  right  to  organize  their  labor  and  protect  themselves ;  but  just  as  soon  as 
they  depart  from  that  and  try  to  interfere  with  the  men  who  are  laboring  men  but 
don't  belong  to  the  union,  and  say  to  men  who  are  working  for  $3  i>er  day,  **  You 
shall  not  work  for  $3  per  day  because  you  don't  belong  to  the  union" — I  say  then 
the  influence  stops  entirely. 

Q.  Would  it  be  equally  wrong  for  a  great  corporation  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  sell 
its  product  below  the  cost  of  production  for  the  purpose  of  ariving  another  business 
out  of  existence ;  for  instance,  if  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  put  sugar 
upon  the  market  below  the  price  of  production  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  of 
existence  an  independent  refinery  which  could  not  compete  because  it  had  less  cap- 
ital and  fewer  facilities?— A.  Of  course  it  looks  unjust  and  unbusinesslike  to  do  it. 
At  the  same  time,  how  could  you  prohibit  a  manufacturing  establishment  or  indi- 
vidual from  selling  the  product  for  less  than  cost? 
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Q.  Do  you  l)elieve  it  is  equally  reprehenpible  for  a  company  to  do  that  with  the 
("omluct  of  the  lal>or  or^nization  that  says  to  a  man  who  w  not  a  union  man,  "You 
can  not  work  hen*;  won't  you  get  out  of  the  way?'* — A.  Ye^,  I  do;  I  believe  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Do  you  Ijelieve  they  are  both  wrong? — A.  I  believe 
they  are  both  wrong. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Augua^y  1899. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  HOir.  JAMES  T.  HAMMOHD, 

Secretary  of  state  of  UtaJi. 

The  Bubcommifision  on  mining  met  at  9  a.  m.,  Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Hon. 
Jame6  T.  Hammond  was  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Give  the  stenographer  vour  name,  residence,  and 
official  position,  if  any. — A.  James  T.  Hammond;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  secretary  of 
the  State  of  Utah. 

Q.  As  secretary  of  state  of  Utah,  what  departments  of  State  come  under  your  super- 
vision?— A.  I  am  custodian  of  all  laws  passed,  and  the  corporation  and  msurance 
departments  are  under  my  supervision. 

Q.  Is  the  mining  inspection  under  your  supervision? — A.  No;  we  have  a  State 
coal-mine  inspector  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the  coal  mines.  We  have  no  inspector 
of  metallifemus  mines. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  providine  for  the  inspection  of  metalliferous  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  know  from  memory  the  wording  of  the  constitutional  provision  permitting 
the  passage  of  the  8-hour  law? — A.  I  think  I  can  give  it.  The  first  part  of  the  sec- 
tion provides  for  8  hours  on  all  public  works  or  unoertakings  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
city,  county,  or  any  municipality — 8  hours  constituting  a  day's  work;  and  closes  wiUi 
the  clause  that  the  legislature  shall  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  safety  and  health 
of  employees  in  factories,  mines,  and  smelters. 

Q.  It  don' t  mention,  then,  in  specific  terms  that  it  may  pass  an  8-hour  law? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  pursuance  of  that  you  had  an  8-hour  law  passed  providing  what? — ^A.  It 
provides  that  in  all  underground  mining  and  in  smelters  8  hours  shall  constitute  a 
day's  work;  and  it  provides  that  any  person  violating  the  provisions  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Q.  That  has  been  enforced  since  1896? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  has  that  been  passed  upon  and  tested  by  the  highest  court  in  your 
State? — A.  Yes;  and  also  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  And  they  held  it  valid?— A.  They  held  it  valid  under  the  latter  provision  of 
the  section  of  the  constitution  that  I  referred  to,  holding  that  the  legislature  can  pro- 
vide laws  to  protect  the  safety  and  health  of  the  employees  in  mines  and  smelters. 

Q.  And  the  test  was  based  upon  the  safety  provision  alone? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  beneficial  working  of  that  law? — A.  Well,  it 
gives  working  people  less  houra  of  work;  gives  them  more  time  for  recreation,  to 
improve;  it  improves  their  intellectual  and  moral  standing.  I  think  it  is  very 
beneficial  to  the  working  people. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  the  employer  of  labor? — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  injurious  to 
the  employer. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  demonstrated  that  working  people  will 
do  nearlv  as  much  work  where  the  time  is  shortened  up  a  little  as  they  will  in  lone 
hours,  ^hey  have  more  knowledge,  and  I  understand  tiie  scale  of  wages  is  adjusted 
to  meet  any  apparent  loss  in  work. 

Q.  And  would  you  say  that  the  law  is  generally  satisfactory? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  both  employer  and  employee? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  a  test  of  3  years? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Who  was  it  that  carried  the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  this  law  into  the  courts? — A.  It  was  the  emplovers. 

Q.  Smelter  men  or  mine  owners,  or  both? — A.  Smelter  men.  The  case  was  known 
in  the  courts  of  this  State  as  The  State  v.  Holden,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  it  was  Holden  v.  The  State  of  Utah. 

Q.  Have  you  the  record  in  this  case? — A.  The  State  decision,  the  constitutional 
provision,  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ignited  States. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Have  you  any  other  statutes  under  that  constitu- 
tional provision? — A.  We  have  a  statute  providing  for  the  inspection  of  the  coal  mines. 

Q.  Has  the  legislature  furnished  you  with  sufficient  inspectors  to  do  that  work  in 
Utah?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  satisfaction  does  that  give? — A.  Seems  to  have  given  general 
satisfaction. 

Q.  Anything  relative  to  ventilation? — A.  Yes;  it  provides  tlmt  there  must  be  suf- 
ficient ventilation,  and  I  think  the  statute  prescribes  the  nunil)er  of  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  but  I  don't  remember  that  provision. 

Q.  Have  you  a  check- weighman  law  for  coal  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  inspector  haa  charge  of  that  also,  has  he? — A.  He  has  general  charge 
of  it;  yes. 

Q.  Any  law  regarding  the  employment  of  children? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  enforced? — A.  Yes;  that  is,  both  constitutional  and  legislative. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  relating  to  convict  labor? — A.  We  have. 

Q.  And  what  are  the  provisions  of  that  law? — A.  The  general  provision  is  that  the 
State  can  not  contract  convict  labor. 

Q.  Are  the  mines  drained  at  a  common  tunnel? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  common 
tunnels  in  the  State,  although  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mining  business. 

Q.  In  your  runnmg  of  water  you  also  adopt  the  system  of  rotating  in  Utah,  do  you 
not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  State  that  rotates  water? — A.  1  understand  they  do 
in  Wyoming. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  upon  that  subject  or  is  it  voluntary? — A.  The  early  Territorial 
law  provided  in  a  general  way  for  the  forming  of  irrigation  districts,  and  the  later 
laws  for  the  forming  of  corporations,  and  rotating  is  a  regulation  of  the  district  or 
corporation  that  was  instituted  in  the  early  days  of  irrigation. 

Q.  Do  jyou  have  a  superintendent  of  water? — A.  Yes;  under  each  canal  or  system 
of  irrigation  there  is  what  is  usually  termed  the  water  master,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
allot  tne  uses  of  the  water  to  different  persons  entitled  to  use  it,  stating  the  amount 
of  wat^r  they  can  take,  when  they  take  it,  and  how  long  they  can  use  it. 

Q.  Is  that  in  pursuance  of  a  State  statute? — A.  I  think  there  is  no  State  statute 
providing  for  that  reflation,  but  it  is  a  custom,  and  is  probably  under  the  powers  of 
the  corporation  or  district. 

Q.  And  it  is  satisfactory? — A.  Very  satisfactory.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  that  any 
other  condition  or  corporative  system  could  have  produced  the  results  we  have  had 
here  in  irrigation. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  mined  any? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  condition  of  mining? — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  the  condition  of  the  mining  laws? — A.  Yes;  I  am  fairly  well 
acquaintecl  with  the  mining  laws. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  generally  satisfied  with  the  mining  laws  of  the 
State? — A.  I  think  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  How  are  the  safety  laws  as  to  the  miners?  Are  they  satisfied  that  they  are  suf- 
ficient?— A.  Well,  there  has  been  no  agitation  upon  the  question. 

Q.  That  would  indicate  satisfaction? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you,  in  your  official  position,  know  of  any  defects  in  the  national  mining 
laws  that  you  would  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Ck)ngress? — A.  No;  I  think  not. 
I  have  heard  some  discussion,  particularly  on  two  phases  of  the  law.  One  was  the 
extra-lateral  right,  and  the  other  was  the  permission  for  one  person  or  corporation 
to  take  up  so  many  claims. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  general  view  of  mining  men  upon  these  two  propositions  so 
far  as  you  know? — A.  Well,  the  discussions  I  haveneard  indicate  they  are  about 
evenly  divided  on  the  questions;  both  ways. 

Q.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  a  two-sided  question? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  an  individual  opinion  upon  the  subject? — A.  Well,  I  have  on  the 
question  of  the  number  of  claims  that  a  person  ought  to  be  permitted  to  take;  I 
think  the  number  should  be  restricteii. 

Q.  To  how  many? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  have  any  opinion  as  to  the  num- 
ber, but  it  certainly  should  be  restricted  to  some  reasonable  number. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  a  man  can  only  take  1,500  by  600  feet  in  this  State? — A.  Yes; 
in  one  claim. 

Q.  That  would  make  about  20  acres? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  proper  thing  would  be  to  allow  a  man  to 
take  one  claim  of  about  50  acres,  or  1,500  feet  square,  which  would  make  about  50 
acres ;  what  is  your  judgment  of  a  claim  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Well,  50  acres  would 
probably  be  a  reasonable  amount,  but  I  think  it  should  not  be  in  the  shape  of  a  square. 

Q.  Well,  after  a  man  took  a  claim  in  Bingham  Canyon,  would  you  let  him  take 
another  in  Cottonwood? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  simply  bar  him  from  taking  more  than  one  claim  in  one  camp? — 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  By  which  a  man  should  he  limited  in  his  mining  operations?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  condition  of  organize<i  lahor  in  Utah? — A.  Only 
from  what  I  read  and  hear  in  a  public  way;  I  am  not  connected  with  any  organiza- 
tion. 

Q.  Are  the  laborers  in  Utah  usually  organized? — A.  I  think  the  rule  is  that  they 
are  not. 

Q.  Then  the  labor  in  Utah  is  usually  unorganized? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  interest  taken  in  Utah  in  organizing  the  laboring  men? — A.  There 
is  some;  in  some  trades  they  are  organized. 

Q.  How  about  the  mines;  are  the  coal  miners  oiiganized  generally?— A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  Metalliferous  miners? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be  organized  as  well  as  they 
are  in  the  adjoining  States?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  an  arbitration  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Voluntary  or  compulsory? — A.  Voluntary. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  brought  into  action? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  donH  know  how  it  would  work? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  an  arbitration  board  or  has  there  never  been  a  subject? — A.  There 
has  never  been  a  subject  since  it  was  oi^nized.  It  is  also  a  board  of  conciliation. 
The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  board,  whenever  it  hears  of  a  contemplated  strike, 
to  intercede  and  try  to  adjust  the  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  law  upon  your  statute  books  regulating  screens 
in  coal  mmes? — A.  I  don't  think  there  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  one  preventing  fines  and  penalties  from  l)eing 
imposed  upon  the  miners  for  infraction  of  the  rules  of  the  companies? — A.  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  such  law  upon  our  statute  books. 

Q.  Is  there  any  statute  forbidding  company  stores? — A.  No. 

Q.  Any  affecting  company  scrip? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  whether  you  have  a  scrip  system  in  the  coal  mines  in  this  State? — 
A.  I  don't  think  it  is  enforced  in  any  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  The  store-order  system? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  company  boarding  houses  generally  in  con- 
nection with  the  coal  mines? — A.  I  think  it  is  not  general,  from  the  lact  that  I  notice 
about  the  coal  camps  generally  the  miners  are  living  in  their  own  houses. 

Q.  Well,  these  boarding  houses  only  refer  to  smgle  men.  Are  the  single  men 
required,  as  a  general  thing,  to  board  at  the  company  boarding  houses? — A.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  that  question. 

Q.  Have  you  any  Sunday  law  in  this  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  provisions  of  the  statute? — A.  In  general  it  is  to  the  effect  that 
there  shall  be  no  unnecessary  work  performed  on  the  Sabbath. 

Q.  And  it  is  only  where  there  is  a  great  exigency  and  the  necessity  of  continuous 
employment  or  some  exceptional  condition  that  the  men  can  lawfully  work  on 
Sundav? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  law  generally  enforced? — A.  Yes,  generally.  I  understand  the  smelter 
and  that  class  of  work  continues  on  the  Sabbath.  Generally  throughout  the  State 
the  Sabbath  is  observed. 

Q.  Have  you  a  State  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  labor  under  con- 
tract from  sister  States? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  anything  of  that  kind  occur,  to  your  knowledge? — A.  No. 
I  think  it  has  never  occurred  in  the  State,  not  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  attract  atten- 
tion, at  any  rate. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  colored  labor  imported  into  your  State? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  manual  training  schools  in  Utah?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  point? — A.  The  Agricultural  College  at  Logan. 

Q.  How  is  that  patronized? — A.  It  is  a  State  college,  receiving  the  usual  aid  given 
to  those  institutions.  The  enrollment  is  about  500.  The  manual  training  department 
is  quite  popular,  and  it  is  usually  taxed  to  its  full  capacity. 

Q.  Are  tnere  any  laws  in  your  State  regulating  trusts  and  combines? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  provisions  of  those  laws? — A.  The  general  provisions  are 
to  the  effect  that  there  shall  be  no  combination  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  occasion  to  enforce  that  law? — A.  There  was  one  prosecu- 
tion here  in  the  State.  1  forget,  however,  whether  it  was  under  the  State  law  or  the 
Federal  law.  It  had  relation  to  the  combine  of  the  coal  dealers  controlling  the  price 
of  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  result  of  that  suit? — A.  I  don't  remember:    I  am  under  the 
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impression  that  the  case  is  still  pending  on  appeal,  hut  I  am  not  quite  clear  on  that 
point. 

Q.  How  lonff  have  you  been  secretary  of  state? — A.  Since  January,  1896. 

Q.  I  would  Tike  to  know  whether  the  tendency,  as  appears  from  tne  records  of 
your  office,  is  toward  a  greater  consolidation  of  interests  or  whether  things  are  run- 
ning about  as  they  did  when  you  took  the  office? — A.  They  are  running  about  as 
they  did  with  the  exception  of  one  industry — the  smeltintr  business.  There  has  been 
an  apparent  consolidation  there  of  a  number  of  interests. 

Q.  That  is  known  generally  as  the  smelter  trust?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  call  it  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company? — A.  I  think 
that  is  the  name.    It  reaches  beyond  this  State. 

Q.  And  takes  in  how  many  States;  do  you  know? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  as  to  that 
point. 

Q.  Most  of  the  mining  States,  though,  doesn't  it? — A.  I  understand  it  takes  in  most 
of  the  mining  States.  It  is  what  we  call  here  a  foreign  corporation.  It  is  not  incor- 
porated in  this  State. 

Q.  Incorporated  in  New  Jersey,  was  it? — A.  That  is  my  recollection.  However, 
they  filed  tneir  articles  here  in  order  to  do  business  in  the  State. 

Q.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  effects  of  that  combination? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  as  many  smelters  running  now  as  were  running 
when  these  articles  were  filed  in  your  office? — A.  I  only  know  what  I  have  seen  in 
the  papers,  and  my  recollection  is  not  clear  on  that  point.  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion there  is  at  least  one  smelter  closed,  but  the  smelter  people  can  give  you  more 
definite  information  on  that  than  I  can. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  studied  the  subject  of  combines? — A.  Not  especiallv. 

Q.  Have  you  any  individual  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  a  great  combination  like 
the  smelter  trust? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  over  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  take  the  questions  as  presented  there  ana  respond  to  any  of  them  that 
come  within  your  province;  anything  that  you  feel  at  liberty  to  express  an  opinion 
upon. — A.  The  school  is  the  only  subject  that  came  to  my  mind  that  you  have  not 
inquired  about.  We  have  in  this  State  a  free  public-school  system.  It  is  compulsory 
for  children  between  8  and  14  years  of  age,  and  they  are  required  to  attend  scnool  at 
least  20  weeks  in  each  school  year.  All  children  between  6  and  18  years  have  the 
benefit  of  the  system  and  may  attend  the  public  schools  without  the  charge  of  tui- 
tion. In  the  principal  cities,  in  addition,  they  supply  the  necessary  b^ks  and 
apparatus,  so  tnat  it  is  absolutely  free  to  all  children  oetween  6  and  18  years  of  age 
in  the  cities. 

Q.  Is  that  law  enforced? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  enforce  the  law? — A.  We  have  a  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  under  him  a  State  board  of  education,  and  they  have  the 
general  supervision  of  educational  matters  within  the  State. 

Q.  Is  it  difficult  to  enforce  that  law? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  people  show  a  willingness  to  send  their  children  to  school? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  children  of  Utah  are  beinc  generally  educateil? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  all  classes  of  children  educatea  m  the  same  school? — A.  Yes;  except  that 
there  dre  a  few  private  schools  within  the  State.  There  are  a  few  denominational 
schools,  and  our  State  system  pennits  the  parents  to  exercise  the  discretion  of  send- 
ing them  to  any  school  they  choose;  but  they  must  send  children  to  school  at  least 
20  weeks  in  the  year. 

Q.  Do  they  generally  attend  the  public  schools? — A.  Yes;  I  should  say  that  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  State  attend  the  public  schools. 

Q.  How  is  the  efficiency  of  the  public  school,  as  compareii  with  the  private  school? — 
A.  I  think  they  are  fully  equal,  if  not  superior. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is  any  school  superior  to  the  modem  public  school? — A. 
I  don't  know.  The  State  last  year,  through  the  different  avenues  of  collection,  col- 
lected a  little  over  $1,200,000  for  school  purposes  within  the  State.  That  does  not 
include  the  university  or  the  agricultural  college  expenses. 

Q.  You  have  a  Stale  university? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  advantages  the  present  generation  will  have, 
by  reason  of  this  universal  education,  over  the  past  generations?— A.  I  think  it  gives 
the  citizen  a  better  opportunity  of  earning  a  livelihood  and  makes  a  brighter  and 
better  citizen  of  him. 

Q.  Do  you  not  Ixjlieve  that  the  education  of  all  of  these  children  together  will  have 
a  great  influence  on  bringing  the  extremes  of  society  together? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  they  will  understand  one  another  better,  more  sympathy  will  be  expressed. 
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and  it  will  bring  them  nearer  to  a  common  level,  socially  and  otherwise? — A.  I  think 
it  will  have  that  effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  stated  that  you  have  laws  preventing  the  combination 
of  industries— industrial  combination — in  this  State,  where  they  had  certain  trades 
in  view.  Would  these  laws  affect  onl v  such  corporations  as  were  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Utah? — A.  Well,  I  have  not  given  that  matter  special  con- 
sideration, but  I  would  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  affect  any  corporation  doing 
business  within  the  State. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  under  the  present  laws  the  State  could  deal  with  combina- 
tions incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  if  they  came  here  to  do  businesB? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  certain  on  that  point  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  They  would  certainly  have  no  more  privileges  than 
kMad  corporations? — A.  No.  Our  constitution  expressly  provides  that  no  corporation 
oiiganizea  oataide  of  the  State  shall  do  business  in  the  State  on  more  advantageous 
tenns  than  the  domestic  corporation,  and  I  should  think  that  would  be  broad  enough 
to  cover  a  contingency  of  thm  kind. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Could  vwi  reach  them  in  case  they  were  doing  an  inter- 
state business? — A.  Only  in  case  they  established  a  branch  of  the  business  here.  If 
they  were  merely  shippmg  to  this  point  we  could  not  reach  them,  but  if  they  had  ^ 
branch  establishment  m  this  State  and  were  doing  business  here,  we  could  reach 
them. 

Q.  How  does  the  coal-mining  industry  of  Utah  compare  with  the  metalliferous 
mining  industry? — A.  I  have  not  noticed  the  statistics  on  that  point,  but  1  think  there 
are  more  people  employed  in  the  coal  mines  than  in  the  metalliferous  mines  in  Utah. 

Q.  You  have  a  great  coal-mining  industry  then? — A.  Yes;  we  have  quite  aa  indus- 
try of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  that  there  are  inspection  laws  for  coal  mines  and  none  for 
the  metalliferous  mines?— A.  I  can  only  account  for  that  from  the  fact  that  coal  min- 
ing is  more  hazardous  than  the  metalliferous. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether,  when  they  sought  this  legislation,  there  was  an  attempt 
to  make  it  applicable  to  the  metalliferous  mines  as  well  as  the  coal  mines? — A.  I  think 
there  was  some  agitation  of  the  question  at  the  time.  I  don't  recollect  whether  the 
bill  as  originally  introduced  included  metalliferous  mines  or  not;  I  think,  however, 
it  did  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  influence  that  prevented  the  including  of 
the  metalliferous  mines  within  tne  scope  of  the  law? — A.  rJo. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  a  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation.  Are  the  members  of 
that  board  salaried  officers? — A.  No. 

Q.  Paid  only  when  they  have  work  to  do?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  antiboycott  or  antiblacklist  laws  in  the  State? — A.  We  have  an 
antiblacklist  law.    It  is  also  a  constitutional  provision. 

Q.  Was  there  any  blacklisting  of  workers  in  this  State  that  called  for  that  law  and 
that  constitutional  provision? — A.  There  probably  was  some  during  the  railroad 
troubles  here  in  the  nineties;  it  was  not  very  extensive,  however. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August  5, 1899. 
TESTIMOmr  OF  ME.  OOHER  THOMAS, 

State  coal-mine  inspector ^  Utah. 

At  ft  meeting  of  the  subcommission  on  mining,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Ut^ah,  August  5, 
1899,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  Gomer  Thomas  appeared  at  10  a.  m.,  and  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  coal-mine  conditions  in  Utah: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  State  your  name  and  residence. — A.  Gomer  Thon^as; 
residence,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Q.  And  official  position? — A.  State  coal-mine  inspector. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  as  mine  inspector,  under  the  lawf — A.  To  inspect  the 
coal  mines  of  the  State. 

Q.  When  called  upon,  or  voluntarily  f — A.  Voluntarily  and  when  called  upon ;  both. 

Q.  How  many  assistants  have  you  f — A.  None. 

Q.  Is  one  man  able  to  perform  the  duties  satisfactorily?— A.  Yes;  at  the  present 
time. 

Q.  To  abont  what  extent  is  coal  mining  carried  on  in  Utah?— A.  At  present  we  are 
mining  abont  2,500  tons  per  day;  that  is  the  slowest  time  we  have. 
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<).   Where  do  you  find  a  market? — A.  In  Utah  and  on  the  coast. 

Q.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  Utah  coalf — A.  Bituminons  coal. 

Q.  High  grade?-— A.  No;  it  is  not  a  high  grade. 

Q.  Is  there  any  snrploB  of  coal  in  this  State?— A.  No;  we  were  short  last  year. 

Q.  Do  you  find  a  ready  market  for  all  that  is  mined? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  coal-mining  industry  of  Utah  prosperous? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  in  this  condition? — A.  It  has  been  that  way  during 
1897-1898. 

Q.  la  the  production  as  large  as  could  be  reasonably  expected? — A.  It  is  larger  at 
the  present  time. 

Q.  You  mean  it  is  larger  than  last  year? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  you  coal  deposits  in  Utah;  valuable  coal  deposits? — A.  I 
could  not  answer  that  very  well. 

Q.  Are  your  fields  inexhaustibe  or  limited? — ^A.  Inexhaustible. 

Q.  Are  your  facilities  for  increasing  the  output  very  large? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Have  you  other  fields  that  are  not  working;  valuable  coaldeposiCs?— A.  We  have. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  producing  coal  in  large  quantities  in  Utah? — ^A.  We 
have  been  producing  coal  over  40  years,  for  domestic  use. 

Q.  Have  you  been  here  that  longf — A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here? — A.  A  little  over  20  years. 

Q.  How  does  the  outfput  of  the  present  day  compare  with  the  output  of  20  years 
ago? — A.  It  is  a  ^^reat  deal  larger. 

Q.  It  has  be0n  increasing  constantly? — A.  It  has. 

Q.  And  the  possibilities  are  for  a  great  increase  in  future? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  enterprise  measured  largely  by  the  demand? — A.  Yes;  by  the  demand 
for  the  coal. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  remunerative  condition  of  capital  invested  in 
coal  mining;  do  you  think  investors  get  a  fair  return  on  investment? — A.  I  think 
they  get  a  very  fair  return. 

Q.  And  that  capital  is  satisfied? — Yes. 

Q.  And  how  do  you  think  it  compares  with  investment  in  other  lines  of  business/ 
such  as  banking,  mercantile  business,  silver  and  gold  mining,  real-estate  business, 
etc.  ?— A.  I  think  it  compares  very  reasonably.  Coal  miners  generally  realize  their 
returns  as  quickly  as  gold  and  silver  miners. 

Q.  Are  they  more  certain? — A.  They  are  more  certain. 

Q.  How  is  the  labor  condition  in  the  coal  mines? — A.  The  labor  is  very  good;  we 
are  all  satisfied. 

Q.  Laboring  men  generally  are  satisfied? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  number  as  great  or  greater  than  20  years  ago? — A.  It  is  greater. 

Q.  Is  the  number  engaged  in  coal  mining  as  great  or  greater  tnan  5  or  6  years 
ago?— A.  It  is  greater. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  they  were  increasing? — A.  I  would  say  that  they  are 
increasing  yearly. 

Q.  How  do  wages  compare  with  those  of  10  years  ago? — A.  There  is  very  little 
difference;  they  may  be  a  little  lower. 

Q.  If  anything,  a  little  lower? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  the  expenses  of  living  to-day  as  compared  with  10  years  ago — and  con- 
veniences?— A.  Everything  is  a  little  cheaper  and  more  convenient. 

Q.  Do  you  thiuk  the  necessaries  of  life  are  enough  cheaper  to  enable  the  miner  to 
make  as  great  a  saving  of  his  wages  as  he  did  10  years  ago? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  his  net  earnings  would  be  about  the  same? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  to  capital,  do  you  think  its  earnings  are  about  the  same  as  10  years 
ago? — A.  I  think  there  is  a  little  difference  now. 

Q.  That  the  investor  is  getliug  a  little  more? — A.  Not  quite  as  much. 

Q.  That  is  caused  by  the  lower  price  of  coal? — Yes. 

Q.  Who  gets  the  benefit  of  that? — A.  The  consumers. 

Q.  The  consumers  of  coal  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  coal  miners  of  Utah  organized  into  what  is  known  as  labor  organiza- 
tious? — A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  no  organization? — A.  No  organization  in  Utah. 

Q.  Have  they  shown  any  disposition  to  organize  ?=— A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that?  You  realize  that  coal  miners  throughout  the 
East  are  closely  organized  into  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America? — A.  I  account 
for  that  on  account  of  our  employers  and  employees  getting  along  without  any 
trouble. 

Q.  You  would  regard  it  as  an  indication  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  coal  miners'  strikes? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  are  the  laws  of  this  State  favorable  to  coal  miners? — A.  Yes;  very  favor- 
able. 

Q.  Have  you  any  inspection  laws  that  require  the  operators  to  thoroughly  venti- 
late the  mines  to  get  purity  of  air? — A<  Yes, 
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Q.  To  pToteot  the  men  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yoa  laws  that  make  the  operators  responsible  should  an  accident  ocenrf — 
A.  We  have  laws  that  make  the  operator  responsible  if  it  is  through  his  neglect. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  that  makes  him  responsible  for  the  neglect  of  coemployeest 
For  instance,  if  A  is  working  with  B,  and  B  is  negligent  and  through  his  negligence 
A  is  injured,  do  the  laws  of  Utah  permit  A  to  collect  of  the  company,  or  must  he 
collect  of  the  coemployeef — A.  1  believe  he  would  collect  from  the  company. 

Q.  That  is  known  as  the  employers'  liability  lawf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  understand  that  they  have  such  a  law  in  this  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  it  work  f — A.  Works  all  right. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  worked  an  ii\jury  to  the  employer? — A.  No;  I  don^t  know  of  its 
working  any  Injury ;  not  during  late  years;  not  since  the  law  went  into  force. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  regulating  the  screens  for  coalf — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  the  employers  and  the  employees  agree  upon  the  kind  of  screens  that  shall 
be  used? — A.  They  make  an  agreement  that  the  coal  shall  go  through  a  certain  sized 
screen. 

Q.  Do  they  usually  screen  all  coal  in  Utah  f—  A.  They  screen  most  of  it. 

Q.  And  is  the  coal  usually  produced  by  the  day  or  by  the  tonf — A.  By  the  ton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  average  price  paid  for  mining  coalf — A.  They  pay  from  60  to 
80  cents. 

Q.  Is  that  after  it  is  screened  or  before? — A.  After  it  is  screened. 

Q.  You  have  no  coal  mined  by  run-of-mine,  so  called,  just  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
mine? — A.  We  have  2  mines  in  the  State  that  do  that,  in  Summit  County. 

Q.  They  mine  run-of-mine— that  is,  it  doesn't  go  through  a  screen?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  pay  for  that?— A.  One  company  pays  33  cents  per  ton,  and  the 
other  company  pays  45  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  And  what  is  coal  worth  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  or  on  the  dump? — A.  One 
dollar  and  fift^y  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  What  is  it  worth  100  miles  from  the  mine? — A.  About  $4.50  or  $4.75  per  ton. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  great  difference  between  the  cost  at  the  mouth  of 
the  mine  and  the  cost  100  miles  away  from  the  mine? — A.  The  handling  of  it,  the 
freight,  etc.,  all  has  to  be  taken  out  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  freight  rate  of  coal  is  very  high? — A.  It  is  rather 
high. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  coal  mines  being  operated  that  are  not  operated  by  some 
one  in  control  of  the  railroads? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  they  served?  What  is  the  rate  of  freight? — A.  I  believe  the  rate  is 
something  like  $1.75  per  ton. 

Q.  And  do  they  give  an  individual  a  reasonable  rate  and  furnish  him  cars  when- 
ever he  calls  for  them? — A.  Yes;  there  is  very  little  complaint  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  operators  of  these  mines  are  also  stockholders  in  the 
railroads? — A.  No;  they  are  not. 

Q.  How  far  can  they  haul  this  coal  for  $1.75  and  $2? — A.  Between  80  and  90  miles. 

Q.  Are  your  coal  mines  operated  by  men  that  have  any  interests  in  railroads? — A. 
Most  of  them ;  yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  your  mining  donebyindividualsthatpay  this  rate  of  freight? — 
A.  Very  small. 

Q.  Is  the  coal  they  produce  of  the  same  character  as  the  coal  produced  by  the  rail- 
road companies,  or  is  it  exceptional? — A.  No;  it  is  not  quite  as  good  as  the  railroad 
coal. 

Q.  Does  it  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  railroad  cotU? — A.  It  does  for 
domestic  use.     It  is  not  as  good  for  steam  purposes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  law  fixing  the  freight  rate  of  railroads  for  coal  in  Utah? — A.  I 
don't  think  there  is. 

Q.  That  is  voluntary  between  railroads  and  coal  producers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  check-payjiient  laws  in  Utah  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  fair  as  between  the  coal  minors  and  the  operators? — A.  They  are.  We 
have  no  cause  to  use  them  now. 

Q.  Have  you  laws  preventing  or  regulating  penalties  for  impure  coal? — A.  We 
have  not. 

Q.  Hiis  any  trouble  arisen  between  the  miner  and  coal  producer  as  to  impure  coal 
or  mixing  of  slate  or  rock? — A.  Each  company  has  a  rule  of  that  kind,  that  the  men 
have  to  produce  good  and  clean  coal,  without  slate. 

Q.  Suppose  there  is  a  little  slate  in  it,  is  a  fine  or  penalty  imposed  on  the  men? — ^A. 
They  notify  him  the  first  time,  and  the  second  time  they  discharge  him. 

Q.  They  discharge  him? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  thoy  do  with  the  coal  he  produces? — A.  Pay  him  for  that,  without  slate. 

Q.  Do  these  rules  create  any  friction? — A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  your  coalmines  usually  have  what  is  called  a  company  store?— A.  No.  We 
have  a  store  that  is  called  a  company  store  by  the  people  surrounding  it. 
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Q.  Is  that  owned  by  the  coal  operatore  or  any  of  the  stockholders f — A.  No;  it  is 
owned  by  a  separate  coxporation. 

Q.  Do  they  work  together  f — A.  Possibly  so.  The  company  issues  orders  for  the 
store,  that  are  good. 

Q.  Do  they  issae  orders  to  any  other  storef — A.  No;  they  only  issue  to  one  store. 

Q.  And  the  men  must  deal  with  that  store  or  wait  until  pay  day? — A.  Well,  there 
are  generally  other  stores  in  the  camp. 

Q.  Will  they  issue  orders  to  any  other  store? — A.  No. 

Q.  If  they  get  credit  at  all,  it  must  be  at  this  one  store f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  their  prices  reasonable? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  they  buy  goods  as  cheaply  at  that  store  as  anywhere 
else? — A.  Yes;  sometimes  other  places  have  goods  just  as  cheap  and  sometimes  not. 

Q.  Some  places  the  prices  are  a  little  higher? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  take  orders  on  any  store  that  the 
trade  would  be  satisfactory  and  lower  prices  would  be  given? — A.  I  don't  know  how 
that  would  work. 

Q.  There  would  be  competition,  theh,  for  the  trade  of  the  men,  would  there  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  with  one  company  store  it  destroys  the  chance  of  competition  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  competition  has  a  teudency  to  lower  prices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  men  would  be  liable  to  get  their  goods  cheaper  if  they  could  deal 
with  any  store? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  yon  know  whether  the  men  are  charged  with  a  percentage  to  cover 
bookkeeping  on  these  store  orders? — A.  I  don't  think  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  company  pays  the  mining  operators  a  percentage 
for  that  arrangement? — A.  I  don^t  know. 

Q.  You  know  there  is  a  custom  among  coal  miners  and  these  company  stores,  if 
they  be  separated  from  the  company,  for  the  company  to  charge  the  store  a  percent- 
age for  the  trade. — A.  I  never  heard  of  it  in  our  State. 

Q.  Does  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company  operate  here  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  Its  manager  told  us  that  they  received  6  per  cent — they  do  most  of  the  coal 
mining  in  Colarado— on  all  goods  sold  by  the  store  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for 
keeping  of  the  books.  We  find  that  others  get  down  as  low  as  one-half  of  1  x)er 
cent.  You  don't  know  whether  that  system  prevails  here  or  not? — A.  No;  I  never 
heard  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  your  store  orders — something  like  these  time  checks 
they  use  in  Salt  Lake  City? — A.  They  are  a  coupon  or  small  check-book, 

Q.  Charge  a  man  and  sell  him  a  $5  ticket,  or  something  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  represents  all  the  denominations,  such  as  5  cents,  20  cents,  25  cents,  etc.  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  ticket  is  charged  up  to  him  and  the  expenditures  made  at  the  store? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  the  stockholders  of  the  mines  individually  own  these 
stores  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  this  meets  the  approval  of  the  men,  or  whether  there  are 
complaints?— A.  I  don't  think  there  are  any  complaints. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  the  men  are  constantly  employed  at  the  coal  mines  6  days 
or  7  days  in  the  week? — A.  Generally  6  days  in  the  week. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  a  preference  given  to  men  who  make  large 
expenditures  in  the  stores?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  if  a  man  fails  to  make  an  expenditure  in  the  store  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  his  wages,  he  is  liable  to  be  dropped  out? — A.  He  is  not 
liable  to  be  dropped  out. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  not  the  custom  here? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  man  who  makes  a  large  expenditure  is  favored  in 
getting  a  good  place  to  work? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Cars  furnished  him  promptly? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  that  system;  you  know  it  is  not  worked? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  company  has  a  boarding  house  or  not? — A.  Yes;  the 
company  has  a  boarding  house  at  present. 

Q.  How  are  they  operated  ? — A .  Operated  by  the  company.  It  is  for  the  convenience 
of  the  employees. 

Q.  Do  all  the  single  men  have  to  board  at  the  company  boarding  house? — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  board  anywhere  they  see  fit? — A.  Board  anywhere  they  see  fit. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  give  a  preference  to  the  man  who  boards  at  their 
boarding  house? — A.  They  do  not.    It  is  simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  men. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  compulsion? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  rule  in  Utah? — A.  Yes;  general  around  the  coal  mines. 

Q.  The  general  rule  throughout  the  country  is  different.  A  single  man  usually 
must  board  at  the  boarding  house? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  strikes  in  coal  mines  f — No. 

Q.  Never  had  a  strike  in  Utah? — A.  Nothing  to  call  a  strike;  no. 

Q.  How  do  you  acconnt  for  your  harmonious  condition  as  compared  with  coal 
mining  in  the  sorroundine  States  f — A.  I  believe  the  price  paid  to  the  miners  is  satis- 
factory, and  there  is  no  chance  for  complaint. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  labor — usually  rt^sidents  of  Utah? — A.  No;  we 
have  foreign  labor  largely. 

Q.  What  nationalities  predominate  f — A.  Italians,  Finlanders,  French — and  we 
have  Welsh,  English,  and  Irish. 

Q.  Are  there  very  many  Americans  engaged  in  coal  mining f — A.  Yes;  we  have 
some  Americans. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  workers  in  coal 
mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  as  good  as  it  was  20  years  ago? — A.  I  believe  it  is  better. 

Q.  You  believe  it  is  better? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  the  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
coal  miners  of  Utah  is  improving?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — A.  I  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  the  working- 
man  has  more  time  now  to  study  and  learn  than  20  years  ago. 

Q.  How  do  they  have  more  time? — A.  At  present  we  are  only  working  8  hours  per 
day. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  8  hours? — A.  We  have  been  working  8  hours 
since  1896. 

Q.  How  does  tbat  affect  the  mine  operators? — A.  Well,  it  hurts  them  a  little. 

Q.  Does  it  hurt  him  when  he  employs  men  who  produce  coal  by  the  ton? — A. 
Hurts  him  in  one  wav,  for  the  plant  that  is  working  at  the  mine  only  works  8  hours, 
where  it  used  to  work  10  hours — the  machinery,  etc. 

Q.  Otherwise  everything  is  working  all  right?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  outside  of  your  drivers  and  outside  men  there  is  no  increase  in  cost? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  machines  in  your  coal  mining  here  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  haven't  had  any  machinery? — A.  No.     We  are  about  to  start  to  use  them. 

Q.  About  to  break  in  the  machinery  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  does  the  coal  miner  earn  in  8  hours? — A.  The  averages  for  last  year 
was  $2.65,  net. 

Q.  That  was  the  average,  net? — A.  Yes,  last  year;  clear  of  expenses. 

Q.  How  does  that  comnare  with  other  avocations,  favorably  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  were  speaKing  of  the  social  conditions ;  does  the  coal  miner  usually 
build  a  home  and  raise  a  family? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  at  this  in  Utah? — A.  They  have  been  at  it  ever  since 
we  started  in  our  coal  mines;  that  is,  where  the  coal  mines  would  bo  large  enough 
to  ^ive  them  steady  employment. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  your  coal  miners  have  families? — ^A.  About  two- 
thirds. 

Q.  What  proportion  own  their  own  homes? — A.  About  one-third,  I  think. 

Q.  Does  tnat  act  as  a  restriction  on  the  men? — A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  does  it  not  make  them  use  less  intoxicating  liquors? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  makes  them  save  their  money? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  encourages  tbem  to  be  better  citizens? — A.  It  does. 

Q.  ^Vould  that  not  account  in  a  great  measure  for  the  orderly  conduct  among  the 
miners  in  your  State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  send  their  children  to  school? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  there  schoolhouses  around  the  coal  mines? — A.  Schools  are  good. 

Q.  Do  the  people  generally,  merchants,  bankers,  and  men  in  other  industries,  send 
their  children  to  the  same  school  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Boys  are  reared  together? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  distinction  is  made? — A.  No. 

Q.  Between  children? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  upon  the  coal  miner  and  his  progeny? — A.  It  has  a 
good  effect. 

Q.  The  outlook  is  good  for  his  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  condition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  these  things  all  encouraged  by  the  mine  operators,  and  by  the  people  of 
Utah,  generally  ?  —A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  about  Sunday  employment;  do  men  work  on  Sunday? — A.  Not  unless 
necessary. 

Q.  They  usually  rest  1  day  in  7? — A.  Usually  rest  1  day  in  7. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  upon  the  men? — A.  It  has  a  good  effect. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  men  will  do  about  as  innch  work  in  the  year  by  working  6 
days  a  week  instead  of  7? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  laws  here,  I  understand,  require  a  man  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath  unless  there 
is  some  exceptional  condition? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Does  thai  law  give  general  aatisfaction  f — A.  It  does. 

Q.  And  is  geuerally  in  force  in  the  coal  mines t — A.  Yes;  generally. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  before  you  accepted  your  official  position  f — A.  I  have 
been  a  coal  miner. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  coal  mining  f — A.  A  little  over  40  years. 

Q.  Were  you  operating  mines,  or  working  in  the  mines,  or  bothf — A.  I  have  done 
both.  I  have  been  mine  foreman,  superintendent,  and  mine  owner.  I  have  operated 
coal  mines  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  coal  mines  nowf — ^A.  No. 

Q.  For  what  company,  if  any,  were  you  working  when  appointed  f — A.  I  was  work- 
ing for  the  Grass  Creek  Coal  Company. 

Q.  And  what  was  its  production  at  that  timet — A.  Very  little;  it  was  just  opened 
up ;  it  was  a  new  mine. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  occupy  with  that  company  f — A.  I  was  contractor  at 
the  time. 

Q.  Was  much  of  their  work  done  by  contract f — A.  Yes;  quite  a  bit. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  such  a  thing  as  the  sliding  wage  scale  in  Utah  in  coal  mining? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  That  never  has  been  adopted  in  Utah? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cooperative  coal  mines  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  obstruction  in  the  laws  of  the  nation  or  the  laws  of  Utah 
that  would  affect,  detrimentally,  either  capital  or  labor  engaged  in  coal  mining f — A. 
I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  the  condition  of  coal  mining,  the  system  adopted,  and 
the  laws  are  satisfactory  to  the  employer  and  employee,  and  the  people  generally  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  many  of  your  farmers  engage  in  coal  mining t — A.  Yes;  quite  a  few  in  the 
winter  season. 

Q.  They  mine  in  the  winter  and  farm  in  the  summer  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Winter  is  the  time  you  require  the  most  work  in  the  coal  mines t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  has  some  influence  on  your  harmonious  condition? — A.  I 
believe  it  has. 

Q.  Yon  realize  that  in  coal  mining  for  the  past  15  or  20  years  there  has  been  great 
strife  between  the  operators  and  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  mines  everywhere  the  men  are  closely  united  and  they  have  had  great 
strikes  for  higher  wages.    You  never  had  that  here? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  yon  have  had  perfect  harmony? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  great  number  of  home  owners  and  permanent  citizens 
greatly  contribnted  to  this  desirable  condition? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Your  men  have  always  used  conciliatory  means  to  better  their  condition? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  coal  operators  to  cut  prices  for 
labor? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  do  they  pay  drivers  and  outside  men? — A.  Pay  the  drivers  $2.50  per  day 
for  8  hours.    They  pay  the  outside  men  20  cents  per  hour. 

Q.  Are  you  somewhat  familiar  with  the  wages  of  coal  miners  in  the  East  from  your 
reading  and  general  knowledge? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  the  prices  of  coal  miners  in  Utah  compare  with  the  prices  iu  the  East  ? — 
A.  I  think  our  prices  are  higher. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  of  anything  of  interest  to  the  public,  connected  with  coal 
mining,  on  which  I  have  not  interrogated  you?  If  you  have  a  better  condition  in 
your  mines  than  the  surrounding  States  we  would  like  to  have  the  reasons  so  that 
the  public  may  have  the  benefit  of  it. — A.  Our  coal  mines  show  a  really  better  con- 
dition since  the  8-hour  law  came  into  effect.  Our  wages  are  the  same  as  when  we 
worked  10  hours. 

Q.  They  didn't  change  this? — A.  Never  changed  anything;  simply  took  the  8 
hours  and  went  on  at  the  same  pay. 

Q.  Does  the  8-hour  law  meet  the  approval  of  the  owners  of  the  coal  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  think  the  law  is  Just? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  lost  any  particular  amount  of  money  by  reason  of  this  act  going  into 
effect? — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  shorter  workday  gener- 
ally?—A.  I  think  it  is  beneficial  to  all  parties. 

Q.  You  think  8  hours  is  enough  for  the  men  to  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  work  they  will  do  in  8  hours  as 
compared  with  12  hours  under  ordinary  conditions? — A.  I  think  when  a  miner  knows 
ho  Ih  going  to  work  8  hours,  the  difference  is  very  small. 

Q.  That  he  makes  an  8-hour  stroke? — A.  Yes;  ho  makes  an  effort  to  do  so  much 
work  in  8  hours,  and  does  it  in  that  time. 

Q.  And  if  he  is  to  work  12  hours  he  makes  a  stroke  that  will  hold  out  12  hours? — 
A.  That  is  my  understanding ;  yes. 
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Q.  Somethinff  like  a  man  who  is  going  to  take  a  long  Jonmey.  He  starts  ont  rery 
slowly.    But  if  he  goes  to  take  a  short  trip  he  harries  it  through  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  yoar  judgment  as  to  adopting  the  8- hour  law  generally  in  mannfao- 
tnring  and  other  vocations  in  the  country  f — A.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
community  at  large. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keknedy.)  Would  vou  be  in  favor  of  adopting  the  S-hoor  law  for 
working  on  newspapers  t — ^A.  I  believe  it  would  work  just  as  good  in  that  line  as  in 
any  other  place. 

Q.  You  say  a  miner  gets  60  cents  per  ton  for  mining  coalf — A.  Probably  2  or  3 
mines  pay  that  under  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company.  Some  pay  35  to  45  cents 
for  run-of-mine. 

Q.  Some  pay  lees  than  thatf — A.  No ;  I  think  that  is  the  least  paid. 

Q.  That  is  the  minimum? — A.  That  is  the  minimum.    We  get  as  high  as  85  cents. 

Q.  How  many  tons  of  coal  will  a  miner  work  out  in  8  hours f — A.  He  will  work 
out  between  4  and  5  tons. 

Q.  If  he  gets  out  5  tons  at  60  cents  he  is  making  $3  thenf — A.  Yes;  but  there  is 
the  powder  and  other  expenses  to  come  out. 

Q.  What  is  the  expense  for  powder f — A.  I  don^t  know  exactly  what  it  would  be 
now. 

Q.  What  other  expenses  f — ^A.  Powder  and  oil  and  tools. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  pay  the  same  wages  now  as  before  the  8-hour  law  was 
adopted  f  There  is  no  credit  to  the  employers  for  that  because  they  pay  by  the  ton 
as  before? — A.  Yes;  and  if  a  man  makes  as  much  wages  in  8  hours  as  he  did  in  10 
hours  he  has  more  time  to  himself  and  there  is  nothing  coming  out  of  the  operator's 
pocket. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  There  is  a  difference  between  the  drivers  and  oat- 
side  nienf — A.  No  difference  between  the  drivers;  thev  got  $2.50  under  the  10-honr 
law  and  they  get  $2.50  now.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  outside  men.  They  get  20 
cents  an  hour.  If  they  work  8  hours  they  get  2  hours  less  pay  than  before,  bat  they 
generally  work  a  little  over,  cleaninf^  up,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  the  drivers  and  outside  workers  should  get 
as  much  now  as  they  did  under  the  lO-honr  system  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  to  handle  the  increased  output  per  hour  for  the  miners t^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  inspector  of  metalliferons  mines  in  Utahf — A.  No. 

Q.  ByStateauthorltyf—A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  as  much  necessity  for  an  inspector  of  the  metal- 
liferous mines  as  there  is  for  the  coal  mines  f — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Yon  think  the  timbering  and  ventilation  of  these  mines  should  be  inspected 
regularly  by  State  authority? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  many  more  metalliferons  mines  than  coal  mines  in  this  State,  are 
there  not? — A.  Yes,  a  much  larger  number  of  them. 

Q.  How  do  the  number  of  employees  in  the  metalliferous  mines  compare  with 
those  in  coal  mines  f — A.  I  think  there  are  more  metalliferons  employees. 

Q.  About  the  same  number? — A.  Yes,  about  the  same  number. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  there  is  no  inspector  for  the  metalliferous  mines? — A.  I  can  not 
say. 

Q.  There  is  no  law  on  the  subject? — A.  There  is  no  law  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Is  that  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  State? — A.  No,  it  is  not  an  oversight; 
it  has  been  tried  several  times  in  the  legislature,  but  defeated. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  influence  defeated  the  adoption  of  an  inspection  law  for 
metalliferons  mines? — A.  I  believe  it  was  on  account  of  more  mine  owners  in  the 
bouse  than  representatives  of  the  employees.    I  believe  that  was  largely  the  cause. 

Q.  You  think  the  mine  owners  prevented  the  adoption  of  inspection  laws  for 
metalliferous  mines ?-^ A.  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  If  the  workers  in  metalliferous  mines  were  to  organize  and  were  to  demand 
such  a  law  from  the  legislature,  do  you  believe  they  would  succeed  in  having  it 
adopted? — A.  I  believe  they  would. 

Q.  You  think  organization  would  be  a  good  thing  in  metalliferous  mines  if  they 
oould  accomplish  an  object  of  that  kind? — A.  It  would  be  good  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Are  you  ever  called  upon  by  the  men  in  the  coal  mines  to  come  and  Inspect 
certain  conditions  of  which  they  complain? — A.  I  have  not  been  so  far. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  called  in  by  the  operators? — A.  I  have,  in  the  gilsonite 
mine.    I  have  not  been  in  the  coal  mines. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  their  call? — A.  They  called  me  to  make  an  examina- 
tion of  their  mines.  They  wanted  to  change  their  leases,  and  wanted  me  to  say 
what  was  necessary  to  make  it  safe  before  they  could  enter  upon  a  new  lease. 

Q.  Did  you  find  somethings  necessary  before  that  could  bo  done? — A.  Yes,  I  found 
the  mines  needed  timbering  to  make  them  safe  for  an  employee. 

Q.  They  had  been  working  them  in  that  unsafe  condition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  for  their  own  interests  instead  of  the  interests  of  the  men  that  they 
called  you  in  to  inspect  the  mines? — A.  Practically,  yes. 
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Q.  Do  yon  belleye  if  the  miners  in  the  coal  mines  were  orgftnized  and  felt  a  little 
more  independent  that  they  would  call  npon  you  occasionally  to  inspect  the  con- 
dition of  toe  mines f — A.  No,  I  don't,  because  our  coal  mines  are  in  a  good  condition. 

Q.  Do  the  men  who  work  in  the  coal  mines  have  anything  to  say  about  what  their 
wages  shall  be,  or  do  the  proprietors  flz  the  wages  t — ^A.  They  have  a  say  so. 

Q.  The  miners  have  something  to  say  about  itf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  make  their  wishes  in  the  matter  known  ? — A.  They  generally 
send  a  representative.  We  have  a  case  of  that  kind  here  this  week,  where  the 
miners  with  one  company  were  only  getting  $5.50  per  yard  for  driving  winzes. 
They  were  making  pretty  fair  wages,  but  they  thought  it  would  not  pay  for  the 
fhture,  and  they  asked  the  operators  if  they  could  not  give  them  50  cents  more,  and 
the  operators  told  them  to  go  ahead  and  work  for  this  month,  and  that  they  would 
give  them  50  cents  at  the  first  of  the  next  month.  That  was  in  the  Clear  Creek 
mines. 

Q.  Did  you  say  the  miners  were  paid  so  much  per  ton  for  screen  coalf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  much  for  unscreened  coalf — A.  No ;  they  just  get  so  much  for  screened; 
they  don't  get  anything  for  the  unscreened. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Yon  mean  by  that  they  get  their  pay  after  the  coal 
is  screened?— A.  I  will  tell  you  about  that.  They  figure  that  one-third  of  the  coal 
goes  to  waste,  and  the  miner  gets  his  price  for  the  clean  coal  that  goes  over  the 
screen. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  coal  mined  by  run-of-mine,  that  you  spoke  off — A.  Thirty- 
five  to  45  cents  per  ton  is  paid  the  miner. 

Q.  On  run-of-mine  they  take  a  third  out  of  every  tonf — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  use  is  made  of  this  coal  that  does  not  go  over  the 
screens  f— A.  The  company  sells  it  for  locomotive  use. 

Q.  And  they  pav  the  miner  nothing  for  itf— A.  Yes;  35  to  45  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  That  is  simply  the  slack  which  does  not  go  over  the  screens f — A.  No;  there  is 
small  coal,  a  nut  coal. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  is  calculated  that  a  third  of  every  ton  .that  is  sent  out  by  the 
miner  is  slack? — A.  Supposed  to  be  slack. 

Q.  From  your  own  observation  do  yon  find  that  is  truef — A.  1  believe  it  is  in  our 
coal,  pretty  nearly.  Our  coal  is  undoubtedly  a  little  soft  throughout  the  State — of 
a  soft  nature  that  gives  considerable  slack. 

Q.  Speaking  about  the  company  stores,  can  a  miner  get  credit  at  any  other  than 
the  company  stores  in  the  coal-mining  campf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  thev  frequently  get  such  credit  f — A.  Yes ;  they  get  credit.  All  of  our  camps 
have  several  stores.    There  is  but  one  camp  that  has  only  one  store  in  the  State. 

Q.  If  he  should  take  all  his  earnings  in  cash  from  the  company  do  you  believe  he 
would  not  be  prejudiced  in  his  employment  f — A.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any 
prejudice  at  all. 

Q.  Can  they  readily  get  credit  in  the  other  stores  in  the  coal-mining  districts  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  object  of  tying  them  down  to  the  company  stores  if  they  can 
get  credit  away  from  the  company  stores  for  which  the  proprietors  will  be  respon- 
sible f — A.  They  are  not  tied  down;  they  have  the  privilege  of  trading  where  they 
like. 

Q.  Can  you  see  the  utility  of  this  system,  if  he  can  readily  get  credit  in  any  store 
in  the  camp,  on  his  own  responsibility  t — A.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  company 
mine  being  responsible  for  them. 

Q.  In  their  own  store f — A.  I  don't  see  the  necessity  for  it. 

Q.  You  are  sure  there  is  no  compulsion  upon  the  miners  to  patronize  this  one  store 
on  which  the  company  gives  checks  f — A.  I  am  sure  of  that.  Some  of  the  miners 
trade  in  Salt  Lake  away  from  the  mines.  They  are  allowed  to  trade  just  where 
they  see  fit. 

Q.  You  are  sure  there  is  perfect  harmony  between  the  operators  and  the  employees 
in  Utah  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  equal  harmony  if  the  men  were  organized  into  a 
miners'  union f — A.  I  don't  know^  I  hardly  thinklt  at  present. 

Q.  Has  it  been  your  observation  that  there  is  more  harmony  in  industries  where 
there  is  perfect  organization  of  the  workers  than  there  is  where  they  are  unorgan- 
ized f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  printers  who  work  on  the  daily  papers  in  Salt  Lake  City 
are  thoroughly  organized  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  perfect  harmony  between  them  and  their  employers  so  far  as  you 
knowf — A.  I  believe  there  is. 

Q.  Do  yon  make  a  report  to  the  legislature? — ^A.  Yes;  once  a  year.  I  make  a 
report  to  the  governor  once  a  year  and  tnat  goes  to  the  legislature. 

O.  Would  it  be  in  your  province  at  all  to  suggest  to  the  legislature  the  necessity 
of  inspection  laws  that  would  apply  to  the  metalliferous  mines  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Have  yon  oyer  made  Much  a  suggestion  to  the  legislature f — A.  No;  I  don't 
believe  I  have ;  not  direct. 

Q.  Have  the  governors  of  Utah  ever  recommended  it  in  their  messages  to  the  legis- 
lature?— A.  I  don't  recollect  of  seeing  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  it  as  yonr  belief  that  the  absenoe  of  such  laws  was  due 
largely  to  the  opposition  of  the  mine  owners  of  the  State t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  silver  and  gold  mine  owners,  the  matalliferous  mine  owners? — A.  Yes. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August  5, 1899, 

TESTIMOVT  OP  MR.  C.  A.  CALUS, 

Formerly  coal  miner,  nmo  county  attorney.  Summit  County,  Ftah. 

The  subconimission  on  mining  convened  at  2  p.  m.  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August 
5,  1899,  Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Mr.  C.  A.  Callis  was  sworu  and  testified  concern- 
ing the  mining  industry  in  Utah  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bkll.)  What  is  your  business? — A.  J  am  at  present  filling 
the  position  of  conntv  attorney  for  Summit  County.  My  residence  is  at  Coalville, 
Summit  County,  Utah. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  in  Utah? — A.  Twenty  years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  as  a  coal  miner? — A.  As  a  miner  taking  out 
coal  I  have  had  a  little;  I  have  been  employed  about  the  mines  in  various  capacities 
for  the  past  15  or  16  years. 

Q.  State  some  of  the  capacities  in  which  yon  have  been  enjB^aged? — A.  Dri  er, 
loading  the  coal,  helping  the  men,  fireman  at  the  mines — that  is,  firing  the  steam 
boilers — pump  tender,  and  the  last  position  I  filled  was  running  the  hoisting  engines. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  the  actual  work  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  of  Utah? — ^A. 
Nine  months  ago. 

Q.  That  was  when  you  were  elected  to  ^our  present  position  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  perform  the  duties  of  district  attorney  or  prosecuting  attorney? — ^A. 
The  county  attorney  is  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  that  county. 

Q.  How  does  the  condition  of  capital  engaged  in  coal  mining  compare  to-day  with 
the  time  when  you  first  began  to  mine  in  Utah;  that  is,  whether  as  safe  now,  and 
the  earnings  as  large  on  the  investment? — A.  Capital,  I  think,  is  safer  than  when  I 
first  started  to  worK  about  the  mines,  but  on  account  of  a  fierce  competition  the 

Erofits  realized  are  not  so  much.  The  tendency  in  all  of  this  Western  region  has 
een  toward  that  for  some  years  and  the  price  of  coal  has  been  falling. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  large  coal  fields  recently  discovered  in  the  West,  and  new 
developments? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  IIow  does  the  condition  of  labor  to-day  compare  with  the  condition  of  labor 
during  the  history  of  your  experience? — A.  The  wages  of  the  miners  are  not  so  large 
as  they  were  20  years  ago  or  10  years  ago,  on  account,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  fierce  com- 
petition.   The  miners  mining  by  the  ton  don't  get  as  much  per  ton  as  they  did  then. 

Q.  How  are  the  opportunities  to  produce  tonnage  to-day  compared  with  20  years 
ago? — A.  I  think  the  opportunities  are  greater  on  account  of  the  improved  tools,  etc. 

Q.  How  do  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  miner,  including  powder, 
tools,  etc.,  compare  with  20  years  ago? — A.  They  are  lower  than  they  were  20  years 
ago;  but  the  same  prices  for  tools,  powder,  etc.,  do  not  obtain  in  all  camps  alike. 

Q.  Taking  into  account  his  better  facilities  lor  production,  lower  prices  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  how  does  his  earning  capacity  and  saving  capacity  compare  with 
20  years  ago? — A.  It  compares  very  favorably  in  proportion  to  the  wages  he  receives. 

Q.  You  think  he  can  save  as  much  now  as  then  out  of.  his  wages? — A.  No;  I  said 
in  proportion  to  the  wages  he  earns. 

Q.  Then  his  power  to  save,  notwithstanding  the  many  things  that  inure  to  his 
benefit,  is  not  as  great? — A.  I  think  the  miner  can  not  save  as  much  as  he  could  15 
years  ago. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  capitalist;  has  his  power  to  earn  on  the  investment 
lowered  in  proportion? — A.  Yes;  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  Who  gets  the  benefit? — A.  The  consumer  and  railroads. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  rate  for  carrying  coal  on  railroads? — A.  My 
judgment  is  that  a  more  uniform  rate  should  be  established.  The  present  rates  are 
in  many  instances  acting  as  hardships  upon  the  smaller  mine  owners. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  mines  of  Utah  are  generally  owned  by  a  railroad  or 
some  combination  having  an  intimate  connection  or  relationship  with  a  railroad  ? — 
A.  The  most  powerful  and  formidable  coal  companies  in  the  State  are  railway  com- 
panies; that  is,  the  mines  are  owned  by  the  railroad  companies,  and  closely  associ- 
ated with  them. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  treat  an  indepeudent  mine  owner  in  awarding  to  him 
facilities  for  shipping  coalt — A.  There  have  been  many  complaints  in  the  past  on 
account  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  the  small  mine  owners,  due  to  the  excessive 
rates  they  had  to  pay.  They  complained  that  the  large  companies  were  offered  better 
facilities  and  lower  rates  for  transportation.  There  has  been  considerable  difficulty 
experienced  in  that  direction  in  late  years.  The  railroad  company  has  manifested 
a  disposition,  however,  lately  to  give  them  all  the  oars  they  can. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  that  the  condition  of  the  independent  miner  is  improv- 
ing f — A.  Slightly;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  railroad  companies  encourage  the  developing  of 
independent  mines  f— A.  It  has  been  charged  that  they  have  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  of  the  Justice  of  that  charge? — A.  I  think  the  charge  is 
not  altogether  founded  on  justice.  I  think  they  have  manifested  a  disposition  to 
encourage  the  development  of  coal  mines. 

Q.  You  say  the  freight  charge  on  coal  is  a  little  excessive f — A.  Yes;  where  they 
manifested  a  disposition  to  discriminate  against  the  individual  mine  owners. 

Q.  How  is  the  price  of  coal  in  Utah? — ^A.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  rates 
charged  except  in  the  mine  where  I  have  been  employed;  but  taking  the  prices  of 
coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  at  the  distributing  point,  the  transportation 
charge  measures  the  greater  part  of  the  cost;  at  least,  I  think  that  is  so. 

Q.  How  is  coal  as  a  convenient  commodity  for  transportation  f — A.  There  is  con- 
siderable expense  in  handling  coal  to  protect  it  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Q.  Your  coal  is  liable  to  slack? — A.  Yes;  slacks  in  the  sun  and  in  the  storms. 

Q.  And  yon  can  not  store  ^reat  quantities,  but  must  leave  it  in  the  mines? — A. 
We  have  to  leave  it  in  the  mines  and  furnish  it  as  needed. 

Q.  Does  that  increase  the  cost  of  production ? — A.  Yes;  because  if  you  could  keep 
the  mines  running  you  could  run  them  at  less  expense.  This  continual  shutting 
down  throws  out  a  certain  class  and  number  of  men  there  all  the  timci  and  requires 
just  so  much  to  keep  the  mines  in  necessary  repair. 

Q.  How  does  .the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  mine  workers  of  to-day 
compare  with  10  years  ago? — A.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  very  much  better,  on  a  much 
higher  scale  than  10  or  15  years  ago. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  desirable  improvement? — A.  One  thing  largely 
responsible  for  this  is  the  8-hour  law.  It  has  given  our  miners  more  chance  and 
more  time  to  study  and  to  inform  themselves  on  tne  current  topics  and  events  of  the 
day.  Then  there  is  more  literature  in  the  country  to-day  than  15  or  20  years  ago; 
more  newspapers,  which,  I  should  say,  are  great  educators. 

Q.  Are  tne  coal  miners  inclined  to  read  and  study  the  public  questions  of  the 
day? — A.  Yes;  the  coal  miners  are  very  well  informed  upon  the  topics  of  the  day, 
politically  and  otherwise. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  increased  intelligence  as  a  great  benefit  not  only  to  the 
laborer,  but  to  the  employer  and  the  community  as  well? — A.  Most  assuredly;  yes. 

Q.  And  how  are  the  miners  as  to  establishing  homes  and  families  to-day  as  com- 
pared with  the  past? — A.  The  disposition  to  settle  down  and  to  have  homes  of  their 
own  is  stronger  to-day  than  it  has  been  before  in  my  experience. 

Q.  What  does  that  indicate? — A.  It  indicates  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
miners  and  a  desire  to  become  interested  in  the  country  and  to  become  good  and 
permanent  citizens — to  lead  straight,  steady,  honest,  and  industrious  lives. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  them  in  saving  their  earnings?— A.  The  married  man  who  is 
sober,  industrious,  and  steady  makes  a  better  employee,  gives  more  faithful  service; 
he  is  necessarily  more  economical  than  the  man  who  has  no  one  to  care  for  but 
himself. 

Q.  If  a  man  has  tho  restraints  of  a  family  and  the  obligations  of  a  home,  how  does 
it  affect  his  tendency  to  sobriety? — A.  It  has  a  tendency  to  make  him  more  sober. 
I  don't  wish  you  to  infer  from  that  that  the  single  men  are  not  sober.  They  have  a 
very  fine  class  of  men  in  our  mine.  The  miners  are  not  inclined  to  waste  their 
money.     They  have  been  sober,  steady,  Industrious,  and  economical  in  our  mine. 

Q.  Y'ou  say  they  are  increasing  in  these  desirable  features? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  entertain  themselves  now,  away  from  the  saloons ;  have  you  libra- 
ries and  reading  rooms? — A.  That  is  one  of  the  failings  of  the  social  system.  In 
Park  City  thejj^  have  a  library,  but  that  is  the  only  town  in  our  county  which  has  a 
library  to  which  the  miners  have  access.  The  men  in  our  town  have  to  furnish 
themselves  with  reading  matter.  As  I  said  before,  there  are  more  newspapers  com- 
ing to  our  county  than  15  or  20  years  ago,  and  newspapers  are,  in  my  estimation, 
great  educators. 

Q.  Where  do  they  usually  board? — ^A.  In  my  district  there  are  no  company  board- 
ing houses.    For  the  most  part  the  men  are  married  or  live  with  their  relatives. 

Q.  That  is  a  restraining  influence  also  over  the  man  who  boards  at  the  ordinary 
boarding  hoase? — A.  Cer&inly.  He  is  expected  to  conduct  himself  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  house. 
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Q.  And  he  nsualiy  does  thatf — A.  Yes.  I  may  say  from  my  official  experience  in 
the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney  for  Summit  County  that  there  is  very  little  crime 
there. 

Q.  How  are  yoar  laws  in  Utahf  Are  they  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  mine 
worker! — A.  The  laws  of  Ftah  generally,  I  think,  are  favorable.  There  have  been 
laws  passed  recently  that  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  miner.  With  your  per- 
mission I  will  state  I  was  in  tlie  legislature  2  years  ago.  I  succeeded  in  passing  a 
bill  for  the  compulsory  weighing  of  coal  at  the  mines.  This  law  ^ave  great  satis- 
faction, for  it  enabled  the  miner  to  see  his  product  weighed  when  it  was  produced. 
Although,  before  that,  there  were  many  mines  in  Utan  where  they  weigned  their 
coal  voluntarily. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  law  as  to  company  stores  or  store  orders  f — A.  I  think  there  ia 
no  such  law  on  the  statute  books. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  ordinary  company  store  and  store-order  system! — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  it  has  been  abused  in  this  State! — A,  I  don't  know.  I 
have  never  had  any  experience  in  that  way,  never  having  worked  for  a  company 
that  had  any  stores. 

Q.  Would  yon  say  that  the  laws  of  Utah  ffenerally  are  favorable  or  nnfavorable  to 
the  miner! — A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  all  tne  legislation  we  want,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  or  that  is  necessary  K>r  the  protection  of  miners,  is  on  the  statute  books 
now. 

Q.  And  enforced! — A.  Yes;  though  many  of  them  are  susceptible  of  more  strict 
and  ri^id  enforcement. 

Q.  How  is  it  abont  the  customs  of  your  mine  operators,  are  they  willing  to  give 
the  miner  something  to  say  about  the  restrictions  that  shall  be  put  upon  faim!  Are 
they  conciliatory! — A.  Yes;  the  relations  between  the  mine  owner  and  the  miners 
are  very  cordial. 

Q.  Do  they  discuss  matters  in  a  conciliatory  manner  whenever  a  question  arises! — 
A.  Yes;  from  my  observation  that  is  the  case;  the  employers  consult  with  the  men. 

Q.  And  they  have  usually  acceded  these  little  matters! — A.  No;  not  all  the  time. 
Sometimes  it  has  resulted  in  a  compromise  and  at  other  times  the  men  have  had 
their  own  way,  and  at  still  other  times  the  employers  have  had  their  own  way. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  in  Utah  the  coal  miners  never  had  a 
strike? — A.  We  havo  had  a  coal  miners*  strike.  In  Coalville  there  have  been  two 
strikes  in  the  last  20  years,  but  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  men  employed  I 
presume  it  did  not  attract  widespread  attention. 

Q.  What  led  to  the  strikes! — A.  The  first  strike  occurred,  I  think,  about  8  or  10 
years  ago.  An  employee  disregarded  the  instructions  of  his  employer  and  he  was 
discharged.  The  men  objected  to  this  on  the  ground  that  this  man  was  picked  ont 
to  be  made  a  victim  of  the  employer.  This  was  the  contention  of  the  men,  but  the 
employer  insisted  on  his  right  to  discharge  a  man,  and  the  men  went  on  a  strike. 
That  strike  lasted  2  or  3  weeks,  and  finally  the  men  returned,  but  the  discharged 
employee  was  not  reinstated. 

Q.  Did  the  men  investigate  to  see  whether  or  not  the  employer  was  Justified! — A. 
There  was  a  thoron^h  investigation  on  both  sides,  and  third  parties  came  in  and 
endeavored  to  conciliate  the  masters  and  the  men,  with  pretty  good  results. 

Q.  Then  the  employers  resorted  to  the  conciliatory  method! — ^A.  They  expressed 
themselves  at  all  times  willing  to  arbitrate  the  matter  and  submit  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  third  parties. 

Q.  What  led  up  to  the  other  strike! — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  strike.  It 
occurred  while  I  was  on  a  mission  for  the  Mormon  Church,  and  was  in  Enrope  then. 
I  read  about  it  in  the  newspai>er8,  but  I  would  not  feel  safe  in  stating  what  the  cause 
was.    These  strikes  occnrred  in  Coalville. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  from  you  that  these  little  petty  conditions  of  requiring  men 
to  board  at  the  company  boarding  house,  to  purchase  goods  at  the  company  store,  to 
hire  company  doctors,  or  to  go  to  company  hospitals,  and  things  of  that  kind,  are  not 
forced  upon  the  men  in  Utah! — A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  At  least  they  have  never  been  the  cause  of  a  strike;  nevev  resulted  in  the  men 
striking! — A.  I  can  not  say  how  much  agitation  has  been  caused  by  these  conditions, 
or  whether  the  companies  have  actually  forced  the  men  to  submit  to  these  conditions. 
The  men  in  Coalville  pay  $1  per  month  for  doctor  dues. 

Q.  Have  they  a  voice  in  choosing  the  doctor! — A.  There  is  but  one  doctor  in  Coal- 
ville. 

Q.  Is  there  any  objection ! — A.  No;  there  is  no  objection;  they  think  that  is  for 
their  benefit. 

Q.  Do  the^  have  any  voice  in  choosing  a  hospital! — A.  Now,  that  would  apply  to 
the  silver  mines  at  Park  City,  and  I  dowt  know  about  that. 

Q.  You  have  no  hospital  in  Coalville!— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  men  being  required  to  board  at  company  boarding  houses!— 
As  No.    I  think  where  there  are  company  boarding  houses  and  the  men  go  there  to 
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work  they  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  are  expected  to  board  at  the  com- 
pany hoarding  house. 

Q.  Do  they  realize  that  if  they  don't  board  there  when  the  force  becomes  a 
little  too  large  they  are  liable  to  be  the  iirst  ones  laid  ofTf — A.  J  could  not  answer 
as  to  that. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  judgment! — A.  Well,  it  would  be  difficult  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion. I  do  not  think  they  would  be  justified  in  doing  it.  I  would  not  like  to 
cast  aspersions  upon  the  methods  of  any  employer. 

Q.  Welly  it  would  be  somewhat  liable  to  iutimidate  the  men,  would  it  not? — A. 
You  know  what  human  nature  is. 

Q.  He  would  have  a  little  fear  that  it  might  be  possible? — A.  Yes;  there  is  an 
influence  that  is  generally  inTisible,  which  they  very  often  yield  to. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  history  of  the  strikes  in  the  coal,  ffold,  and  silver  mines  in 
the  United  States? — A.  No;  I  had  a  sorrowful  experience  In  England  when  I  was 
there.     I  saw  400,000  men  out  on  a  strike  in  Great  Britain. 

Q.  What  led  up  to  that  strike? — A.  Reduction  of  wages. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  particular  reduction  of  wages  in  Utah? — A.  Gradu- 
ally, as  the  price  of  coal  has  fallen,  the  prices  paid  per  ton  for  mining  the  coal  have 
been  reduced. 

Q.  lu  other  words,  it  has  been  a  sort  of  sliding  wage  scale? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  benefit  has  gone  to  the  purchaser? — A.  Yes,  naturally. 

Q.  What  would  yon  say  about  the  coal-mining  industry  in  Utah ;  is  it  prosper- 
ous?— A.  Yes;  I  would  say  that  to-day  it  is  more  prosperous  than  it  has  been  for  6 
or  7  years. 

Q.  What  would  yon  say  of  the  condition  of  the  men? — A.  The  condition  of  the 
men  is  more  favorable  to-day  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  4  or  5  years.  We  have 
had  very  hard  times  in  this  State  for  a  few  years,  but  now  the  condition  of  the 
working  class  is  vastly  improving. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  of  the  condition  of  the  coal -miner  in  this  State  as  com- 
pared with  other  coal-mining  States? — A.  I  would  say  that  the  condition  of  the  coal 
miners  in  this  State  is  better  than  the  condition  of  coal  miners  in  Eastern  States; 
perhaps  not  so  good  as  the  condition  of  the  coal  miner  in  W  yomiug. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  compared  with  Colorado? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  have 
not  read  sufficiently  of  the  coal  mining  in  Colorado. 

Q.  Have  you,  from  your  experience  as  a  miner  and  as  a  law  officer,  any  suggestions 
to  make  as  to  remedial  legislation  for  the  benefit  either  of  the  mine  owner  or 
emyloyee? — A.  We  are  a  very  conciliatory  people  in  this  State  and  we  don't  desire 
legislation  that  will  inflict  any  hardship  upon  the  employee;  we  believe  all  ques- 
tions between  the  employer  and  employee  should  be  arbitrated ;  I  think,  though, 
there  are  several  improvements  that  would  perhaps  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  work- 
ingman,  such  as  paying  twice  a  month  inntead  of  once  a  month. 

Q.  Tell  us  why. — A.  When  the  miner  has  to  wait  from  30  to  50  days  for  his  pay, 
he  has  to  run  on  the  credit  system ;  that  is,  get  credit  from  the  stores.  Now,  I  know 
the  man  who  buys  things  on  credit  can  not  do  as  well  as  when  he  pays  cash  and  can 
go  where  he  chooses.    That  is  the  main  reason. 

Q.  For  men  who  are  without  means  to  have  to  wait  so  long  after  the  beginning  of 
the  first  month  for  their  pay  works  a  hardship,  does  it  not? — A.  They  would  be  able, 
of  course,  to  get  credit;  but  with  the  credit  system  in  vogue  he  can  not  do  as  well 
as  if  he  were  paid  oftener  and  could  pay  cash  for  what  he  needs. 

Q.  How  would  it  affect  the  mine  owner,  where  he  has  a  large  force,  in  making  up 
accounts?— A.  It  would  be  more  expensive,  and  I  should  say  right  now  that  per- 
haps the  condition  of  the  business  is  not  such  as  to  justify  the  employer  in  incurring 
that  expenditure. 

Q.  But  if  it  conld  be  done,  and  the  men  could  be  paid  oftener,  you  think  it  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  miners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  the  great  objection,  the  making  up  of  the  pay  roll? — ^A.  I 
don't  think  so.  I  think  perhaps  the  time  of  payment  has  been  in  efiect  so  long  that 
it  might  perhaps  cause  considerable  embarrassment  for  the  employers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  systematized  until  it  would  not  be  any  great  hard- 
ship?— A.  Yes.    I  noted  down  one  or  two  points  of  remedial  legislation. 

Q.  How  about  the  mine  inspection  laws? — A.  We  have  a  very  excellent  coal-mine 
inspector  and  the  laws  are  favorable. 

Q.  Is  that  the  present  inspector  ? — A.  Mr.  Thomas,  yes ;  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  him.  But  the  miners  should  have  a  little  more  protection,  I  think,  as  regards 
ventilation.  The  laws  are  very  excellent,  but  I  think  they  are  susceptible  of  a  more 
strict  enforcement  In  some  matters. 

Q.  Do  you  think  one  inspector  is  sufficient  for  the  great  number  of  coal  mines  in 
Utah?— A.  I  do;  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  better  ventilation  conld  be  readily  accomplished? — A.  Well,  not 
very  readily.  I  believe  the  mine  inspector  is  doing  all  that  he  can.  but  there  are  so 
many  mines  in  the  State  only  recently  developed  that  to  require  tnem  to  lire  up  to 
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the  law  would  be  to  put  fcheui  to  a  good  deal  of  expense;  but  I  think  there  should  be 
better  ventilation  in  some  of  the  most  active  mines. 

Q.  Are  the  tendencies  fur  better  ventilation  as  the  mines  get  older? — A.  Yes.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  improved  the  ventilation  of  the  mines  very  much  since  he  came  into 
office. 

Q.  He  is  generally  satisfactory  to  the  miners  and  employers,  is  hef — A.  Yes;  they 
have  no  complaint  to  make  and  all  look  upon  him  as  a  very  good  officer,  and  he  is 
satisfactory  alike  to  the  owner  and  employee  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 

Q.  Just  look  at  this  topical  plan  of  inquiry  and  answer  any  of  these  qaeetioDS  that 
you  may  feel  disposed  to  answer. — A.  The  laws  regulating  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion, I  think,  should  be  much  improved ;  I  think  many  of  the  strikescould  be  avoided 
by  proper  mediation  and  arbitration  by  the  proper  officials. 

Q.  Have  you  an  arbitration  lawf — A.  I  think  we  have;  yes. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  put  in  force? — A.  I  think  it  was  once  put  in  force  iu  some 
difficulty  over  some  public  works  2  or  3  years  ago.  I  have  never  heard  of  its  being 
put  in  force  in  any  difficulty  among  the  coal  miners. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  occasion  f — A.  I  think  there  has  been ;  yes. 

Q.  You  think  there  have  been  times  when  it  would  have  been  wellt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  do  not  the  coal  miners  apply  to  the  arbitration  lawsf — A.  I  suppose  be- 
cause they  have  had  no  application  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  referring  to  the  times  of  your  strikes f — A .  I  think 
arbitration  would  have  been  good  then. 

Q.  When  were  these  strikes  f— A.  One  was  about  10  years  ago  and  one  was  5  years 
ago. 

Q.  Did  you  have  such  arbitration  laws  then f— A.  I  donH  think  so.  Legislation 
regarding  coal  mining  has  been  very  recent  in  this  State. 

Q.  (By  Kepresentative  Bell.)  Have  your  miners  and  laborers  usually  a  fair  rep- 
resentation iu  the  legislature  of  the  State  f — A.  In  these  last  two  legislatures  they 
have  had  a  very  fair  representation,  and  their  interests  have  been  regarded  very 
closely  and  wisely  by  their  representatives. 

Q.  You  say  the  tendency  to  protect  labor  has  also  improved  in  Utah  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  has  it  on  the  minds  of  the  people  f — A.  Very  beneiicial  effect.  Our 
present  governor  is  everywhere  regarded  as  very  liberal  minded,  and,  in  fact,  I  know 
he  has  always  been  willing  to  attach  his  signature  to  any  bills  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature for  the  benefit  of  the  workingman. 

Q,  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  you  have  no  miners'  unions  iu  Utahf — 
A.  As  I  have  said  before,  we  are  a  conciliatory  people,  and  the  relations  that  have 
existed  between  employers  and  employee  have  been  very  friendly. 

Q.  Both  bides  have  joined  in  an  effort  for  the  use  of  conciliatory  means,  have 
they?— A.  Yes;  for  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

There  is  a  suggestion  here  I  would  like  to  make — we  have  discussed  it — about 
public  reading  rooms;  I  think  they  are  very  necessary  and  do  a  )>ower  of  good  in  the 
community.     And  I  would  suggest  a  permanent  board  of  arbitration. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  compulsory  arbitration f — A.  In  some  cases  it  would 
be  good  and  in  some  cases  it  would  not.    I  think  we  will  gradually  come  to  that. 

Q.  That  would  be  really  fixing  conditions  by  lawf^-A.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  not 
desirable  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  capable  of  enforcement f — A.  I  do;  yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  controversy  between  the  employers  and  the  coal  miners  over  the 
question  of  wages.  If  the  men  say  they  must  have  10  cents  increase  per  ton  and  the 
mine  owner  says  that  a  10-cent  increase  per  ton  will  make  the  product  cost  more  than 
it  brings,  and  consequently  he  would  have  to  shut  the  mine  down ;  how  would  you  do;  n 
that  case? — A.  I  think  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  arbitrate.  They  sho  id 
be  experienced,  broail-minded  men ;  men  experienced  in  the  various  phases  of  b  '^si- 
ness  in  the  State ;  and  I  ihink  it  could  be  worked  out  all  right.  For  instance,  inuthe 
strike  in  England  I  spoke  about  the  matter  was  submitted.  The  employers  said 
they  could  not  pay  the  wage  demanded  and  the  men  insisted  that  they  could,  and  it 
is  said  the  men  were  out  16  weeks  straight. 

Q.  Suppose  the  mine  owner  had  shut  down? — A.  Then  they  would  have  inflicted  a 
great  injury  on  the  working  people. 

Q.  Would  there  have  been  any  legal  means  of  forcing  them  to  work  their  prop- 
erty?— A.  Not  unless  you  took  it  on  the  Populist  idea  of  having  the  Government 
work  the  mines. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  brought  in  your  arbitration  law  and  asked  the  court  to 
appoint  a  receiver  to  see  if  the  court  and  the  people  could  not  work  it  at  a  profit? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing;  it  would  only  be  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. 

Q.  Suppose  he  decided  against  the  men  and  they  said  they  would  not  work  for 
that  price? — A.  The  only  thing  would  be  to  close  down  the  mine. 

Q.  Then  you  could  not  enforce  your  nrl)itration.  I  suppose  you  might  make  a 
provision  that  the  men  must  take  that  or  get  away  from  the  premises ?-— A.  No;  I 
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^woQld  not  say  that.  Therein  lies  the  difficulty  of  compulsory  arbitration.  The 
conditions  prevailing  in  this  country  are  not  ripe  for  that,  but  I  thiuk  it  will  ulti- 
mately reach  the  condition  of  arbitration  by  law.  I  believe  the  Government  owner- 
ahip  of  railroad H  and  telegraph  service  will  also  be  established. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages! — A.  I  think 
it  has  done  more  than  all  of  the  economic  measures  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  keep  up  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  has  it  had  to  do  with  wages  in  Utahf — A.  Not  so 
much,  but  in  some  cases  it  has  been  effectual. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Yon  are  very  new  in  Utahf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  your  experience  that  where  a  countiy  first  begins  the  conditions 
between  labor  and  capital  are  always  mnch  better  than  when  it  gets  older,  on 
acconnt  of  the  siipply  and  demand  f — A.  On  account  of  the  fierce  competition  in  the 
rates  of  wages  of  the  men.  My  views  of  organized  labor  are  that  miners'  unions 
and  organized  labor  has  a  tendency  to  keep  up  the  wages  of  the  men  and  insure 
them  ^ood  treatment  and  the  respect  that  is  due  them. 

Q.  In  other  words,  each  miner  is  in  the  nature  of  a  keeper  of  the  interest  of  his 
brother  miner f — A.  Yes;  in  unity  there  is  strength. 

Q.  And  they  strike  as  a  body  instead  of  as  individuals f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  don't  destroy  one  another  by  competition f — ^A.  No;  there  is  a  community 
of  interest. 

Q.  You  see  the  miners'  union  of  the  great  East,  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  the 
advantages  they  get,  and  the  knowledge  of  your  operators  that  if  they  don't  treat 
the  miner  fairly  they  must  meet  the  same  thing,  has  nad  some  influence  over  them  f — 
A.  No,  not  necessarily,  because  these  organizations  don't  extend  to  us. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  mine  operators  don't  take  notice  of  what  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  the  great  Eastern  States  are  doing? — A.  Yes,  I  do;  but  I  don't 
think  there  are  the  same  eff^ects  or  the  same  results  because  we  are  not  a  part 
of  them ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Don't  they  recognize  that  should  they  not  treat  you  as  well  as  the  Eastern 
miner  is  treated  yon  will  demand  itt — A.  I  presume  they  have  that  feeling. 

Q.  And  do  not  the  miners'  wases  there  have  an  influence  all  over  tne  United 
States f — A.  Not  so  much  as  would  be  supposed.  In  now  countries  wages  are  gen- 
erally higher  than  in  the  older  settled  countries.  In  speaking  of  the  benefit  of  the 
miners'  unions  to  the  miners,  the  benefits  and  powers  are  often  weakened  by  the 
bad  advice  of  leaders  who  are  not  conscientious.  I  don't  think  the  leaders  of  these 
miners'  unions  are  always  conscientious  men,  they  don't  alwavs  give  good  counsel  to 
the  men.  I  have  always  supported  that  contention.  I  think  the  employers  have 
rights  as  well  as  the  employees.  But  generally  the  labor  leaders  are  sagacious,  wise 
men  and  encourage  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  miners'  unions  if  they  adopt  conciliatory  methods  and 
don't  resort  to  violence! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  an  army  of  10,000  men  will  receive  more  respect  than  one  man 
from  an  adversary? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  influence  does  organized  labor  wield  in  the  way  of  education  f — A.  It 
has  a  great  influence  because  they  have  frequent  meetings.  I  never  was  a  member 
of  organized  labor  myself,  never  having  lived  in  a  district  where  they  had  labor 
organizations,  but  from  what  I  have  heard  of  it  they  receive  counsel  from  straight, 
sober,  honest,  industrious  and  faithful  leaders,  and  such  conduct  can  not  fail  to 
proiluce  a  beneficial  effect. 

Q.  Visiting  the  meeting  and  taking  part  in  discnssions  and  having  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  their  views  is  beneficial  by  giving  them  confidence P— A.  A  very 
great  benefit. 

Q.  Also  teaches  them  that  their  abilities  call  for  better  places  generally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  does  it  have  on  the  employer  for  him  to  have  a  great  army  of  that 
kind  represented  by  a  committee  to  meet  with  him  face  to  face  and  discuss  the  prob- 
lems arising? — A.  The  employer  feels  as  his  men  become  better  educated  that  they 
will  be  more  reasonable:  as  they  become  better  acquainted  with  the  nncertainties 
of  trade,  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  for  silver  and  other  metals,  they  will  be  more 
reasonable  and  be  willing  to  work  for  a  wage  satisfactory  to  the  employers  as  well 
as  to  themselves. 

Q.  Don't  they  often  see  injustice  they  can  not  otherwise  see  and  that  the  men 
know  well  themselves! — A.  Yes.  Usually  the  labor  organizations  communicate 
with  the  mine  owners  through  1,  2,  or  3  persons;  and  these  persons,  so  far  as  I  know, 
are  cordially  received  by  the  employers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  in  favor  of  labor  organizations,  are  you?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  judge  also  you  are  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Mormon  Church. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  the  Mormon  Church  teaches  that  labor  organizations  are 
dangerous?— A.  I  have  never  heard  such  teachings  from  the  pulpit.  I  occupy  the 
pulpit  myself  very  often  and  I  have  never  received  instructions  from  my  superior 
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officers  to  promulgate  that  doctrine.  On  the  one  hand,  many  of  our  people  are 
members  of  labor  organizations,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Ancient  Order  United  Work- 
men, and  other  labor  unions.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cnn  not  say  that  the  Mormon 
Church  teaches  its  members  to  join  them;  I  think  it  preserves  a  strictly  neutral  atti- 
tude. I  may  say  that  the  tendency  of  the  Mormon  Church  is  to  teach  and  encour- 
age conciliation  and  arbitration ;  in  fact,  many  of  our  elders  have  many  tiroes  lent 
their  services  to  bring  about  a  conciliation  of  these  labor  difficulties. 

Q.  I  am  glad  to  have  that  testimony  from  you.  I  have  been  informed  on  the  oat- 
side,  not  before  the  commission,  that  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  the  organizations 
of  labor  in  this  State  was  the  antagonism  of  the  church  to  the  organizations. — A.  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  the  antagonism  of  the  church  expressed.  As  I  have  said 
before,  it  does  not  encourage  its  people  to  join  labor  organizations,  but  it  teaches 
them  to  use  conciliatory  methods.  !Now,  in  Park  City  there  are  not  many  Mormons 
working  in  the  mines;  perhaps  20  out  of  that  vast  number  there  would  indicate  the 
strength  ot  the  Mormons  in  the  ranks  of  the  working  people  there. 

Q.  (Bv  Representative  Bell.)  Have  you  anything  else  you  would  like  to  sug- 
gest f — A.  1  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  else  except  to  renew  my  advocacy  of 
the  S-hour  law.    It  has  been  a  great  benetit  to  the  miners. 

Q  And  there  is  no  particular  effect  on  the  employer? — A.  No.  They  have  not 
expressed  dissatisfaction  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  great  benefit  to  the  racet — A.  Yes;  to  the  race.  That  is  very  well 
expressed.  They  have  more  time  to  themselves,  more  time  with  their  families,  and 
to  improve  their  minds. 

Q.  Also  keeps  up  their  muscular  and  physical  condition  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further?  If  so,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  it.* — A.  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say  that  I  know  of,  except  to  say  that  the  miners  are  very  well 
pleased  at  the  appointment  of  this  industrial  commission;  they  feel  that  their  inter- 
ests are  being  looked  after  and  that  the  Government  has  evinced  a  desire  to  learn  of 
the  industrial  condition  of  the  miners  in  the  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  have  evidently  had  a  large  experience  in  this  State. 
You  say  you  were  in  the  legislature.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  why  there  is  no  inspec- 
tion system  for  the  metalliferous  mines  in  this  State?— A.  When  I  was  in  the  legis- 
lature there  was  a  bill  introduced.  I  was  chairman  of  the  mines  and  mining 
committee,  and  we  held  frequent  conferences.  We  requested  the  mine  owners  of  the 
State  to  appear  before  us  and  express  their  views,  and  the  preponderance  of  feeling 
at  that  time  seemed  to  be  that  the  measure  was  ill  advised  ana  a  little  premature. 

Q.  A  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  operators? — A.  Yes,  and  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  miners.  The  difficulties,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  were  these :  The  larger  mines  are 
very  well  ventilated ;  it  is  only  the  smaller  mines  that  need  ventilation  and  these 
are  usually  mines  worked  by  prospectors  and  only  the  beginnings  of  other  Ontarios 
and  other  Silver  Kings. 

Q.  (By  Representative*  Bbll.)  In  other  words,  the  beginning  of  great  mines? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennei>y.)  If  the  great  mines  are  well  guarded  in  that  way,  could 
there  have  been  any  objection  on  the  part  of  operators  to  have  an  inspection  law 
enacted  ? — A.  Many  of  the  mine  operators  expressed  their  fears  that  this  law  would 
be  used  as  a  cloak  for  mining  men  to  get  down  in  the  silver  mines  and  learn  their 
actual  condition  in  order  to  make  money  on  the  stocks. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  well-grounded  fear  or  a  subterfuge? — A.  Well,  I  can 
not  say.    I  can  simply  say  that  was  the  preponderance  of  feeling. 

Q.  You  had  an  opinioa  on  the  subject  yourself  as  chairman T— A.  Yes;  I  had  an 
opinion.  I  think  it  was  not  grounded  on  reason.  We  gave  them  the  fullest  liberty 
to  speak  on  the  subject  and  tne  bill  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  20.  I  remember 
I  spoke  against  it  myself  because  I  felt  that  the  bill  was  not  the  proper  kind.  It 
would  not  have  remedied  the  evil  for  which  it  was  intended,  although  we  certainly 
need  a  law  providing  for  the  proper  ventilation  of  mines.  It  is  just  as  necessary 
for  the  silver  mines  to  be  provided  with  proper  means  of  ventilation  as  it  is  for  the 
coal  mines,  and  the  silver  miners  are  entitleu  to  the  benefits  of  such  a  law. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  the  St-ate  is  neglecting  the  interests  of  the  metalliferous 
miners? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that. 

Q.  That  is  the  conclusion  that  would  be  reached  from  your  statement. — ^A.  I  think 
I  said  the  silver  mines  are  entitled  to  the  beuetits  of  the  law,  but  that  the  prepon- 
derance of  feeling  was  that  the  measure  was  ill  advised  and  premature  and  I  thought 
then  it  was  not  just  the  kind  of  a  measure  to  reach  the  fault  it  was  intended  to  cure. 

Q.  Do  yon  hope  for  the  enactment  of  some  such  a  law  in  the  future? — A.  I  cer- 
tainly do.    I  think  the  silver  miners  should  be  protected. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  coal  mining  business  in  Utah  about  20  years? — A.  About 
15  years. 

Q.  What  were  the  wages  paid  15  years  ago? — A.  Well,  that  is  a  very  difficult 
question  to  answer,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  miners  get  paid  by  the  ton.  In 
Mme  of  the  mines  now  they  get  paid  by  the  ton  and  in  others  they  get  paid  by  the  day. 
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Q.  Ib  there  much  difference  between  wages  now  and  15  years  agot — A.  There  is 
considerable  difference,  so  the  miners  think. 

Q.  Yon  know  something  about  the  difference  in  the  work  you  followed  around  the 
mines  f — A.  Yes;  the  coal-mine  owners  got  a  better  price  for  their  coal  in  Salt  Lake 
City  and  other  distributing  points  15  years  a^o  than  they  get  now  and  they  could 
pay  their  miners  more  then  per  ton.  The  price  has  fallen.  At  one  of  the  mines 
there  we  sell  our  coal  right  on  the  cars  for  $2  per  ton,  and  it  costs  about  $1.25  per 
ton  to  mine  that  coal  and  put  it  through  the  screens  and  into  the  railroad  cars, 
which  leaves  a  margin  of  only  75  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  good  margin,  is  it  not  f — A.  Then  they  must  pay  other  incidental 
expenses  not  counted  in ;  that  leaves  a  small  margin. 

Q.  How  does  the  cost  of  living  compare  with  20  years  aeot — A.  It  is  much  lower. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  cost  of  living  has  kept  pace  with  the  decrease  in  wages f  —A. 
No;  I  should  say  not.  I  think  the  wages  have  gone  down  and  also  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

Q.  But  yon  think  they  have  not  kept  pace? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  slack  there  is  in  a  ton  of  coal,  on  the  average? — A. 
Well,  it  depends  on  the  various  mines;  about  one- third. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Now,  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  ventilating 
metalliferous  mines,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  owner  does  not  ventilate  the 
mine  he  is  the  loser,  because  the  smoke  will  not  clear  up  so  that  the  men  can  workf 
A.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that  question,  because  many  times  when  men 
are  employed  rather  than  lose  their  positions  they  will  work  in  the  smoke  and  under 
disadvantageous  circumstances. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  very  nature  of  metalliferous  mines  they  are  different 
from  coal  mines:  that  is,  they  usually  get  ventilation  through  shafts  and  tunnels 
from  the  surface T — A.  Yes ;  a  silver  mine  is  usually  ventilated  by  machinery  from  the 
top  and  their  various  tunnels,  but  with  coal  mines  it  is  different. 

Q.  And  the  air  drills  that  are  in  use  generally  take  the  air  right  int — A.  You  mean 
the  Burley  drill  in  the  metalliferous  mines.  The  air  is  furnished  by  machinery  at 
the  top. 

Q.  That  ventilates,  does  it  notf — A.  Yes;  I  understand  it  furnishes  a  very  fair 
quantity  of  air.  I  have  not  worked  in  silver  mines,  consequently  I  am  not  an 
authority  on  that  question. 

Q.  The  larger  the  mine  the  better  the  ventilation.  Is  not  that  usually  the  caset — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  larger  the  coal  mines  the  better  the  ventilation,  and  silver  mines  probably 
the  same  f — A.  Yes. 

There  is  a  little  error  I  made  in  my  testimony.  I  stated  the  mine  owners  expressed 
the  fear  that  this  law  would  be  used  as  a  cloak  for  men  to  learn  of  the  resources  of 
the  mine  in  order  to  make  money  selling  stocks.  I  will  withdraw  that.  I  find  it 
was  another  bill.  There  was  a  bill  before  the  legislature  for  the  inspection  of  the 
mine  by  the  stockholders  of  the  company,  and  the  mine  owners  thought  it  would  be 
used  as  a  cloak. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  They  didn't  fear  that  an  inspector  for  the  State  would  eive 
information  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockbrokers f — A.  No;  it  was  another  bill  I  nad 
in  mind.  They  thought  it  was  ill-advised  and  premature,  and  there  was  no  necessity 
for  the  bill. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August  r)^  1899, 

TESTIM0N7  OP  ME.  W.  G.  SHARP, 

Superintendent  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ui<ih. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subcommission  on  mining  held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August 
5,  1899,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  W.  G.  Sharp  was  duly  sworn  and  testified  as 
follows  concerning  mining  conditions  in  Utah: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Please  state  your  name.— A.  William  G.  Sharp; 
residence.  Salt  Lake  City.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal 
Company. 

Q.  About  how  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  coal  mining? — A.  About  15  years. 

Q.  You  are  quite  mmiliar  with  the  coal-mining  industries  of  Utah? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  the  area  of  valuable  coal  deposits  in  Utahf — A.  I  think  at 
least  2,000  square  miles. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  has  been  opened  f — A.  Perhaps  4  or  5  squure  miles. 

Q.  Is  the  remainder  accessible  to  railroads  at  this  time?— A.  Not  without  building 
branches ;  not  all  of  it.  It  is  fairly  accessible,  but  we  need  extensions  of  present  rail- 
road systems  to  reach  the  available  working  places. 
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Q.  Yonr  coalis  bitaminoas,  is  itf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  anthracite  f— A.  No. 

Q.  What  would  be  about  the  production  per  annum t — A.  Last  year  it  was  abont 
600,000  tons. 

Q.  How  does  the  quality  of  your  coal  compare  with  the  better  quality  of  the 
Pennsylvania f — A.  Well,  I  should  say  it  compares  very  favorably. 

Q.  You  get  the  same  coal  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  coking  coalf — A.  We  have  some  coking  coal;  not  as  good  coking 
coal  as  they  have  in  Pennsylvania;  that  is,  so  far  as  we  have  opened  up.  There  may 
be  some  that  is  not  yet  opened  up. 

Q.  All  of  your  fields  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  tested? — A.  Our  coals  are  very 
similar  to  the  Colorado  coal  and  our  Castle  Gate  coal  is  very  similar  to  the  Canyon 
City  coal,  which  is  cousidered  a  very  good  coal,  I  believe. 

Q.  Now,  how  are  your  markets  for  coal  in  this  field? — A.  Our  markets  are  with 
the  railroads,  and  for  steam  making  and  domestic  use  in  Utah.  We  also  ship  some 
coal  to  California,  and  we  furnish  some  railroads  out  of  the  State. 

Q.  Is  it  first-class  steam  coal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  surplus  in  the  product  of  ooal  in  Utah? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  product  limited  to  tne  demands? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  mine  ahead  of  the  demand  at  all? — ^A.  No;  we  put  in  a  little  surplus 
coal,  and  the  railroad  companies  do  also  in  the  summer  time,  but  not  more  than  30 
days'  supply  of  either  commercial  or  railroad  coal.  We  believe  this  character  of 
coal  is  liable  to  slack  if  we  get  it  out  in  great  quantities;  so  that  the  method  is 
this:  In  the  winter  time  we  aim  to  mine  enough  to  supply  the  demand:  in  the 
summer  time,  especially  in  the  very  warm  weather,  the  men  put  in  3  or  4  days  per 
week,  depending  upon  the  demand;  and  a  great  many  of  the  men  in  the  summer 
time  go  to  work  on  their  farms  or  in  other  capacities. 

Q.  What  is  the  probability  of  an  increased  market  for  your  coal?— A.  Our  chief 

EOBsibility  for  an  increase  is  in  the  markets  of  California  and  the  railroads  west  of 
ere  and  a  Rowing  consumption  in  Utah. 

Q.  What  18  your  chief  competing  point? — A.  Wyoming. 

Q.  How  does  the  capital  and  labor  engaged  in  coal  mining  compare  with  the  time 
when  you  began  mining  some  15  years  ago?  Has  it  increased  materially? — A.  Yes; 
I  should  think  it  has  increased  five  times.  There  is  five  times  as  much  of  each,  both 
capital  and  labor,  engaged  in  the  business  to-day. 

Q.  Is  the  business  as  remunerative  to-day  as  it  was  10  or  15  years  ago?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  the  conditions  of  labor  to-day  as  well,  and  is  it  just  as  well  paid  to-day, 
as  10  years  ago?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  does  the  numoer  of  men  employed  in  coal  mining  to-day  compare  with 
10  years  aj^o;  greater  or  less?— A.  I  should  say  there  are  three  times  as  many  men 
employed  lu  coal  mining  to-day  as  there  were  10  years  ago. 

Q.  How  about  the  price  of  the  product  compared  with  past  years?— A.  Prices  have 
decreased. 

Q.  And  the  cost  of  transportation  t — A.  Transportation  cost  has  decreased. 

Q.  Who  gets  the  benefit  of  the  decrease,  the  owner  of  the  mine,  the  laborer,  or  the 
consumer?— A.  It  redounds  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  condition  of  coal  minine  generally  as  it  affects 
both  capital  and  labor;  that  is,  is  it  prosperous? — A.  I  should  say  it  was  prosperous. 

Q.  Is  it  more  prosperous  than  formerly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  prospects  for  the  future?— A.  I  look  for  a 
steady  increase;  not  a  rapid  increase,  but  a  steady  one. 

Q.  How  do  the  prices  for  mining  coal  compare  with  the  prices  paid  in  the  Eastern 
States? — A.  The  prices  are  higher  than  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  are  about  the  same 
as  they  are  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado. 

Q.  Is  it  mined  by  the  ton  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  the  earnings  of  the  wage  worker? — A.  They  are  a  little  higher  than 
in  the  East. 

Q.  How  is  the  cost  of  living  as  compared  with  the  East? — A.  It  is  a  little  higher. 

Q.  Beef  higher? — A.  I  think  it  is,  in  the  mining  camps,  though  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  cost  of  beef  in  the  Eastern  coal-mining  camps. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  cost  of  flour  compares  with  the  Eastern  markets? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Could  you  make  an  estimate  of  the  savings  of  the  economical  mine  worker  in 
Utah  as  compared  with  the  other  States;  whether  they  are  about  the  same  or  greater 
or  less? — A.  I  think  there  is  a  chance  for  a  greater  saving  here,  for  this  reason :  Our 
coal-mining  prices  are  necessarily  dependent  somewhat  upon  the  prices  paid  for 
labor  generally  in  silver  and  gold  mining  camps.  If  our  coal  miners  did  not  get 
good  wages,  they  could  go  to  the  silver  and  gold  camps,  so  that  our  prices  nre,  as  I 
say,  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  prices  paid  for  metalliferous  mining. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  a  higher  price  in  the  other  industries  has  its  influence  upon  your 
industry?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  would  you  say  about  the  general  condition  of  labor  engaged  iu  coal 
mininff  in  Utah! — A.  I  should  say  it  is  prosperous  and  well  paid  now. 

Q.  And  probably  better  than  in  the  Eastern  markets? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  giye  the  average  earnings  of  the  coal  miners  in  the  Pleasant  Valley 
mines t — A.  About  $2.50  per  day.  I  have  here  a  statement  of  tho  average  earnings 
for  1  month  during  the  past  season.  This  statement  gives  the  actual  figures  from 
the  books,  showing  the  average  earnings  of  men  employed  at  Winter  Quarters  mine 
during  tho  month  of  February  of  this  year.  The  earnings;  after  the  deduction  for 
powder,  oil,  fuse,  blacksmlthing,  and  doctor,  were  $2.65  per  day  per  shift  of  8  hours. 

Q.  Is  this  mine  worked  by  the  contract  system  and  do  some  men  make  more  than 
others? — A.  Yes;  some  men  make  over  $4  per  shift.  Thirteen  miners  averaged  $3.25 
per  shift,  and  the  next  highest  20,  $3.08  per  shift;  the  30  next  highest  averaged $2.94 
per  shift;  the  45  next  highest  averaged  $2.62  per  shift;  the  45  next  highest  averaged 
$2.59  per  shift. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  drivers  and  outside  menf — A.  Pay  drivers  $2,50  per  day 
and  outside  men  20  cents  per  hour. 

Q.  How  do  these  wages  compare  with  the  wages  paid  in  other  industries  of  ^our 
State? — A.  The  wages  of  men  working  underground  are  about  the  same  as  paid  in 
the  silver  mines  in  Utah.  The  wages  of  outside  men,  20  cents  per  hour,  I  think  are 
rather  beyond  the  wages  paid  for  common  labor  throughout  Utah. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  a  fact  that  mining  laborers  are  really  getting  the  top  wages? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  is  the  occupation  healthy  or  otherwise? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  it  is  not 
unhealthy.    It  is  hard  work,  and  of  course  it  is  not  as  healthy  as  work  outside. 

Q.  Are  your  mines  generally  well  ventilated? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  much  sickness?— A.  No;  no  more  than  you  would  find  in  the 
averas^e  towns  of  the  same  size  as  ours. 

Q.  About  how  many  days,  under  favorable  conditions,  do  miners  average  per 
month  when  you  are  working  at  full  speed? — A.  In  the  winter  time  they  average  24 
and  25  days.    They  average  that  8  or  9  months  in  the  year. 

Q.  The  men  stand  up  under  that  without  difficulty? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  work  Sundayn,  or  do  they  lay  off? — A.  *The  custom  is  to  lay  oft*  Sunday. 
When  very  much  crowded  we  have  to  work  some  Sundays. 

Q.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  mine  ownera  generally,  and  operators,  to  observe  Sunday 
unless  Romo  exceptional  condition  arises?— A.  It  is  our  policy. 

Q.  How  does  that  work,  in  your  judgment! — A.  Very  well;  works  better  than  to 
try  to  work  Sunday. 

Q.  You  think  they  should  have  a  relaxation  of  at  least  1  day  in  7? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  8-hour  shift ;  how  long  have  you  been  pursuing  that  policy  ? — 
A.  Since  the  8-hour  law  went  into  effect. 

Q.  In  1896,  was  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  wish  yon  would  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  that  law,  of  its  operation? — A.  With  us  it  has  not  made  much  difference,  as  our 
labor  is  mostly  all  by  contract,  by  the  ton.  It  has  not  made  so  much  difference  in 
coal  mining  as  it  has  in  other  mining  enterprises;  that  is,  we  have  continued  to 
pay  the  same  rate  per  ton  under  the  8  hour  law  as  wo  did  under  the  10-hour  law. 
In  dead  work  we  went  on  for  a  time  paying  the  same  rate  per  hour  that  we  did  under 
the  10-hour  law.  We  are  obliged  to  pay  the  same  for  8  hours  as  we  did  for  10  hours, 
in  order  to  get  men  enough.  That  has  been  one  of  the  disadvantages.  Another  dis- 
advantage is  that  we  get  only  8  hours  out  of  our  plant  instead  of  10  hours. 

Q.  That  is,  out  of  your  machinery? — A.  Yes:  and  the  capacity  of  the  mine.  I 
should  think,  however,  that  disadvantage  has  oeen  overcome  by  extra  appliances, 
and  time  saved,  so  that  we  are  not  at  much  disadvantage. 

Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  have  you  noticed  on  the  men  working  on  the  8-hour  sys- 
tem: how  has  it  affected  the  miner? — A.  Our  miners  working  by  the  ton  seem  to 
produce  an  much  under  the  8-hour  workday  as  they  did  under  the  10.  They  seem 
to  work  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed. 

Q.  That  is,  they  start  in  with  an  8-hour  stroke? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  expend  their  energy  in  a  shorter  period? — A.  Yes.  He  starts  in  with  an 
8-hour  stroke,  and  tho  company  is  also  obliged  to  start  in  with  an  8-hour  stroke  to 
furnish  them  with  cars,  so  they  earn  just  about  as  much  with  us  under  the  8-hour 
shift  as  under  the  10. 

Q.  Do  you  work  three  shifts  or  only  two? — A.  We  work  only  one. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  that  the  8-honr  workday  here  is  generally  satisfactory  to 
both  operator  and  miner? — A.  In  coal  mining  I  should  say  it  is  satisfactory  to  the 
workers  and  is  no  great  disadvantage  to  the  operator. 

Q.  Haa  it  caused  the  employment  of  any  more  men  to  make  the  same  produc- 
tion?— A.  Not  in  men  working  by  the  ton,  but  it  has  caused  the  employment  of  more 
drivers  and  men  working  by  the  day,  timbermen,  etc. 

Q.  How  do  the  miners  generally  spend  their  extra  time;  that  is,  after  the  8  hours 
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thafc  they  work  f— A.  Just  about  as  they  did  after  their  10  hours'  work.  They  go 
home  and  get  cleaned  up. 

Q.  Have  they  any  inclination  to  read  or  try  to  improve  their  intellectual  or  social 
condition? — A.  Yes;  there  is  some  inclination  that  way.  The  Knights  of  Pythias 
at  one  of  our  mines  have  a  lodge  and  library. 

Q.  They  patronize  it,  do  theyf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  condition  of  the 
coal  miners  of  Utah  as  compared  with  10  years  ago  f  Do  they  remain  about  stationary 
or  are  they  inclined  to  improve t — A.  I  should  say  it  was  about  the  same  as  it  was 
10  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  many  of  them  men  of  families  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  inclined  to  build  homes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  the  effect  of  families  and  home  life  on  the  employees — bene- 
ficial?— A.  Yes;  it  is  beneficial. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  observed  that  the  coal  miners  in  the  Eastern  mines  are  very 

generally  organized  into  what  is  called  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  How 
o  you  account  for  the  failure  to  organize  in  this  part  of  the  country? — A.  They  do 
organize;  the  ones  with  us  did. 

Q.  They  have  been  organized? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  reason  of  their  abandoning  it? — A.  About  the  first 
thing  they  did  when  they  were  organized  was  to  try  to  have  one  of  our  foremen 
removed.  They  tried  to  do  it  in  this  way — to  get  the  foreman  to  accept  a  bribe  and 
let  one  man  take  another  man  with  him  to  work — a  man  that  was  oqtside.  The  fore- 
man didn't  accept  the  bribe,  but  discharged  the  man.  The  mine- workers'  committee 
asked  to  have  the  mau  reinstated,  which  the  company  refuned.  Then  they  wrote  to 
the  united  mine  workers'  head  lodge  in  Denver,  asking  them  to  take  up  the  question, 
and  they  told  them  the  company  was  right  and  the  miners  were  wrong,  and  they 
declined  to  take  any  hand  in  it,  and  for  that  reason  the  men  disbanded. 

Q.  Then  the  head  of  the  organization  decided  their  claim  was  not  well  founded? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  settled  the  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  among  the  miners  in  Utah  about  any  unneces- 
sary hardships  being  put  upon  them? — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  As  you  understand,  they  ace  satisfied? -A.  Yes. 

Q.  Might  that  not  account,  in  a  measure,  for  the  lack  of  organization — the  fact 
that  they  have  found  that  they  can  work  in  harmony  without  an  organization  ? — A. 
I  think  that  is  principally  it. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  a  serious  strike  here? — A.  No. 

Q.  During  15  years? — A.  There  was  one  strike.  It  was  not  against  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Coal  Company ;  it  was  the  Union  Pacific  Coal  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  led  to  that  strike? — A.  Decrease  of  wages. 

Q.  And  how  was  it  settled? — A.  Men  accepted  the  decrease. 

Q.  What  methods  were  used  in  that  strike — any  violent  methods? — A.  No. 

Q.  All  peaceable  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  have  had  no  violence  among  the  coal  miners  in  Utah? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  are  your  mines  taxed? — A.  Taxed  $20  per  acre  for  the  coal  lands. 

Q.  And  the  improvements;  are  they  taxed? — A.  The  net  product  is  taxed. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  taxes  on  other  property  in  Utah? — A.  I  think 
it  is  about  equal. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint  among  the  mine  owners  about  tax  discrimination  of  any 
kind? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  fairness  of  that  method;  the  taxing  of  mines  a 
nominal  value  on  the  land  and  the  value  of  the  improvements  and  then  upon  the  net 
output? — A.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  is  a  discrimination  against  mines  to  tax  the  net 
output.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  taxable  value  of  the  land,  so 
that  perhaps  on  the  whole  it  is  fair  to  tax  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  Probably  the  best  way  that  legislators  have  been  able  to  evolve  up  to  this 
time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  serious  objection  raised  by  coal-mine  operators  to  paying  that 
double  tax  on  their  lands  and  property,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  No,  tuere  is  no 
objection  now.  1  believe  the  proposition  of  taxing  the  net  proceeds  of  mines  was 
opposed  by  mine  owners  generally,  but  they  have  made  no  objection  since  the  law 
has  gone  into  efi'ect. 

Q.  Could  yon  suggest  any  improvement  upon  that  method? — A.  No,  I  believe  not. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  solve  with  equal  justice  to  all  lines  of  prop- 
erty?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  a  mine- inspection  law  in  this  State,  have  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  executed? — A.  Wo  have  a  mine  inspector. 

Q.  Is  inspection  satisfactorily  and  fairly  done? — A.  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  about  slackness  in  the  performance  of  his  duties? — A. 
None  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Any  complaint  from  the  mine  owners  about  bis  execating  his  duties? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  are  your  mines  ventilated,  generally;  that  is,  are  they  well  ventilated f — 
A.  Yes,  they  are  well  ventilated. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  to  your  interest,  as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  the  laborer,  that  the 
mine  should  be  kept  well  ventilated f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  such  thing  as  a  screen  lawf — A.  No. 

Q.  The  screens  here  are  regulated  by  the  mine  owners  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  any  trouble  with  the  miners  of  Utah  or  complaint  from  them 
about  unjust  screen  systems f— A.  Well,  no.  Last  winter  we  had  a  requoHt  for  a 
test  of  the  screens  <and  the  weighing,  etc.,  but  not  a  complaint. 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  testf — A.  We  offered  to  make  the  test,  asking  the  miners  to 
agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  test,  and  we  on'  our  part  to  agree,  and  they 
decided  not  to  ask  for  a  test. 

Q.  They  became  satisfied,  then,  as  you  understand  itf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  general  custom  of  screening  coal  fair  to  both  miner  and  mine  owner? — 
A.  It  is.  A  number  of  years  ago  we  made  a  test  to  learn  the  average  amount  of 
screenings  taken  out  by  the  screen.  We  found  that  to  be  a  certain  per  cent  of  the 
total  weight ;  so  we  now  weigh  on  top  and  deduct  that  percentage,  wnich  eliminates 
any  unfairness. 

Q.  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  operators  generally,  where  the  men  are  not  organized, 
to  receive  representatives  of  the  men  and  confer  with  themf — A.  That  is  our  custom. 

Q.  And  use  conciliatory  means  to  reach  agreements? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  far  you  have  been  able  to  do  this  without  any  organization  of  the 
men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  the  store-order  system  to  any  extent  here  in  the  coal  mines  ? — A.  Yes, 
we  have  it. 

Q.  How  is  the  store-order  system  conducted  in  Utah? — A.  At  our  mines  thore  is  a 
store  company ;  a  separate  corporation  from  the  coal  company.  The  coal  company 
issues  credit  slips  to  the  miners,  and  with  these  slips  they  can  go  in  the  store  and 
make  their  purchases. 

Q.  They  can  buy  their  powder,  tools,  and  supplies  at  the  store? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  not  issued  to  any  other  store  but  the  one? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  can  they  buy  as  cheaply  there  as  elsewhere? — A.  Yes;  if  not,  they  can 
go  elsewhere. 

Q.  They  are  not  required  to  purchase  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  any  discriminations  against  the  men  if  they  fail  to  patrouize  the 
store? — A.  No. 

Q.  No  uotico  taken  of  it  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  thoy  are  not  required  to  go  to  that  store? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  they  are  not  overcharged  there  and  they  make  no  complaints  about  the 
store? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  suppose  many  of  your  miners  get  ahead  so  that  they  have  cash  ? — A.  Yes, 
many  of  tnem. 

Q.  And  they  get  ahead  with  that  scale  of  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  spend  their  cash  at  the  company  store  as  freely  as  they  do  at  the  other 
stores? — A.  I  think  they  do,  more  freely. 

Q.  And  they  are  inclined  to  trade  there  as  well  when  they  have  cash  as  when  they 
have  scrip? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  inducement  except  good  treatment  to  influence  their  trade? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boarding  houses? — A.  Yes;  at  one  mine  we  have  a  boarding 
house. 

Q.  Are  the  men  required  to  board  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  can  board  anywhere  they  please? — A.  The  boarding  house  was  a  neces- 
sity on  our  part. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  your  hospital  and  medical  department? — A.  We  require  them 
to  pay  $1 — married  men  $1  and  single  men  50  oents  per  mouth. 

Q.  Does  the  doctor  treat  the  families  of  the  married  men? — A.  Yes,  and  furnishes 
them  with  medicine. 

Q.  Do  the  men  have  anything  to  say  about  the  selection  of  the  doctor;  are  they 
consulted? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  raised  any  objection  to  the  physician  you  employ? — A.  Yes. 
We  allowed  them  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  doctor  and  their  selection  has  gen- 
erally proved  unsatisfactory  to  both  them  and  to  us. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  satisfied  with  the  man  yon  select? — A.  They  have  been  for 
the  past  6  or  8  years. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  Judgment  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  system? — A.  I 
think  the  men  could  not  procure  the  services  of  a  doctor,  and  get  medicine  and 
hospital  treatment  in  cases  of  sickness  or  injury  as  cheaply  by  any  uther  system. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  think  a  physician  would  treat  100  men  cheaper  than  he 
would  agree  to  treat  each  one  separately,  when  he  has  the  assurance  that  he  is  to 
treat  them  all  instead  of  one  singly  ? — A.  I  think  he  would  charge  more  singly. 
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Q.  And  that  he  treats  them  as  a  body  maoh  cheaper  f — A.  Yoh. 

Q.  Do  the  men  generally  acquiesce  in  thisf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  upon  a  minority  vote  a  decide4l  majority  would  vote 
in  favor  oi  the  system  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  has  not  been  an  irritant  in  your  bnsiness  in  any  wayf — A.  No  it  has  not. 

(^.  About  what  do  your  men  have  to  pay  for  board  f — A.  Seventy -five  cento  per  day. 

Q.  About  what  does  it  cost  a  man  with  a  family;  are  yon  aware  of  the  cost  where 
the  wives  do  their  own  cooking f — A.  No,  I  don't  know.  I  should  think  from  $1  to 
$2  per  day. 

Q.  Is  the  price  at  yonr  boarding  house  about  the  same  as  is  charged  at  other 
boarding  houses  at  the  same  place  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  fare  is  equally  as  goodf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  been  your  experience  that  where  you  give  the  men  some  voice  in  the 
place  where  they  shall  board,  stores  where  they  shall  trade,  and  all  these  little 
things,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  create  a  harmony  and  keep  down  differences  f — A. 
Yes ;  not  to  do  it  would  create  antagonism. 

Q.  Even  though  the  conditions  would  be  no  better  after  you  had  consulted  themf — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  we  are  informed  that  in  the  great  coal-mining  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
eastern  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  and  all  through  the  coal-mining  communities,  that  the 
miners  are  organized  and  the  operators  are  organized,  and  that  in  recent  years  they 
have  come  together,  through  their  representatives,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
have  entered  into  written  contracts  by  which  they  agree  to  be  bound  for  a  certain 
period ;  they  express  all  the  conditions  and  are  operating  now  in  that  way  in  all  of 
the  coal  and  iron  mines  throughout  the  East,  and  we  are  told  that  is  the  most  satis- 
factory condition  that  they  have  ever  hiul ;  and  that  the  managers  of  the  unions, 
where  they  found  the  men  indisposed  to  keep  the  contract  to  the  letter,  are  right 
there  insisting  that  they  do  it;  and  it  is  said  that  they  now  have  the  most  satisfac- 
tory condition  they  ever  had ;  that,  by  agreement,  the  8- hour  law  has  been  adopted  by 
both  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Work- 
ers. What  is  your  j  udgment  as  to  the  advisability  of  giving  the  men  an  opportunity 
to  talk  over  the  wage  scale  and  adjust  general  conditions,  and  allowing  them  to 
understand  iluit  they  have  some  voice  in  it ;  is  it  not  your  judgment  that  that  would 
have  a  tendency  to  create  a  better  feeling  f — A.  They  always  give  us  to  understand 
that  they  have  a  voice  in  it. 

Q.  Out  here,  as  I  understand,  you  have  couferre<l  with  them  without  an  organiza- 
tion and  without  a  demand?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  your  treatment  hiis  been  ho  liberal  with  them  that 
they  do  not  tind  it  necessary  to  organize? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  met  them  fac«  to  face  and  conferred  with  them? — A.  That  ma,v  have 
had  Mome thing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  any  particular  opposition  here  to  unions? — A,  We  prefer 
not  to  have  them. 

Q.  Though  you  have  not  discriminated,  have  you? — A.  We  have  never  had  any- 
thing; to  do  with  them.     We  have  had  no  chance  to  discriminate. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  many  of  your  men  have  their  farms  and  own  their 
honicH  and  are  to  all  intents  <ind  purposes  a  part  of  your  inntitutiou,  or  want  to  be, 
as  ])ermanent  employees,  has  anything  to  do  in  keeping  down  the  usual  organiza- 
tion?— A.  That  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

C^.  And  you  don't  get  so  many  of  the  Heating  miners  as  some  of  the  other  eamps? — 
A.  No;  not  as  many  as  some  camps;  not  so  many,  perhaps,  as  Colorado. 

Q.  Is  your  mining  community  materially  different  from  those  of  Colorado  or  Wyo- 
ming f— A.  There  are  perha]is  more  men  here  w^ho  have  farms,  on  which  they  work 
during  the  auninier  time,  than  in  Colorado  or  Wyoming. 

Q.  Hy  reason  of  that  you  don't  hold  many  men  around  your  mines  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  to  get  just  a  few  days'  work  in  the  week  in  the  mine? — A.  We  don't 
hold  any  that  w(^  can  induce  to  go  to  some  other  occupation  when  the  work  geto 
slack. 

Q.  Many  of  your  miners  having  farms  to  go  to  in  tlie  summer,  it  is  not  disadvan- 
tageous to  them  to  be  let  out  in  the  summer? — A.  No,  not  to  those  who  have  farms. 
They  would  go  away,  I  think,  oven  i  f  the  coal  mine  was  working. 

Q.  That  should  give  your  coal  miners  an  advantage  over  the  coal  miners  of  Colo- 
rado and  Wyoming  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  see  anything  that  is  defective  in  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time  or  of  the  State  of  Utah,  or  oppressive  to  either  capital  or  labor 
invested  in  mining,  or  anything  that  should  be  remedied? — A.  No;  I  see  things  that 
are  unnecessary,  but  nothing  that  is  oppressive. 

Q.  Does  anything  occur  to  your  mind  that  should  be  enacted  into  a  statute? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  would  <'onslder  upon  the  whole  that  the  mining  conditions  of  Utah 
are  satisfactory? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnrdy.)  What  is  the  thioknesa  of  the  coal  viens  in  Utah!— A.  The 
Cnatle  Gate  mine  vein  averages  5i  feet  thick.  At  the  Winter  Qnarters  mine  the  aver- 
age  thickness  is  about  11  feet.  We  have  another  mine  where  the  vein  is  14  feet  in 
thickness,  and  in  the  Union  Pacific  coal  mine  it  is  28  feet  thick. 

Q.  No  veins  thicker  than  28  feetf — A.  None  that  are  worked.  There  are  some 
veins  that  are  thicker. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  in  the  business  15  years f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  the  compensation  of  the  miners  15  years  a^o  compares 
with  the  compensation  to-day  f — A.  Yes;  I  think  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  prices 
of  10  or  12  per  cent. 

Q.  Not  to  exceed  thatf — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  reduction  of  10  or  12  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  living  as  com- 
pared with  that  timef  Can  a  coal  miner  buy  as  much  or  more  with  what  he  receives 
to-day  than  he  could  with  the  wages  of  15  years  ago  at  that  timef — A.  I  think  he 
can  buy  fully  as  much. 

Q.  So  that  ho  is  really  rcceiviug  as  good  compensation  to-day  as  he  did  15  years 
agof — A.  I  should  say  so,  yes. 

Q.  And  can  save  as  miicn  money  out  of  his  wages  as  ho  could  at  that  timef — A.  I 
think  ao. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  some  miners  working  by  contract.  Will  you  explain  thatf — A. 
They  work  by  the  ton ;  they  get  so  much  per  ton,  and  their  wages  depend  upon  the 
number  of  tons  they  get  out. 

Q.  They  don't  contract  to  get  out  so  many  tons  per  day  or  per  inonthf — A.  No, 
they  don't  contract  at  all ;  but  we  pay  them  so  much  per  ton  for  all  they  ^et  out. 

Q.  Do  you  call  that  contract  work f— A.  Yes;  as  distinguished  from  time  work, 
from  payment  by  the  day. 

Q.  llave  any  of  the  railroad  people  any  stock  in  your  company  or  any  interest  in 
your  mines  f — A.  Some  of  the  owners  of  the  railroad  own  stock  in  the  coal  company. 

Q.  In  your  coal  company  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  the  railroad  over  which  you  ship  your  coalf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  some  mines  in  the'State  in  operation  in  which  tlie  railroad  company 
has  no  stock  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Many  of  themf — A.  The  mines  at  Coalville  are  the  only  ones,  1  believe. 

Q.  Does  your  company  enjoy  any  peculiar  trauHportation  advantages  because  of 
tlie  connection  of  the  railroad  "people  with  your  miuef — A.  No;  we  have  to  i)ay  the 
tariff'  rate  that  is  open  to  everyone  else. 

Q.  Are  there  any  rebates  paid? — A.  No. 

Q.  No  advantnges  that  are  not  open  to  any  shipporj — A.  I  would  say  this,  there  are 
sometimes  special  rates  made  to  roach  a  certain  business;  for  instance,  to  supply 
other  railroad  companies,  or  to  get  into  other  territories  there  are  sometimes  special 
rates  made  which  would  be  less  than  the  local  freight  rate. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  a  rebate  system  existing  in  Utahf — ^A.-  No;  I  know  of  no 
system  of  rebates.  I  have  known  of  rebates  having  been  made  for  various  reasons; 
however,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  coal  company. 

Q.  For  whose  benefit  f — A.  For  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  explanation  of  thatf — A.  For  instance,  for  a  shortage  on 
weight  or  for  inferiority  in  coal  or  for  some  special  contract;  to  fill  some  special 
contract. 

Q.  Have  you  independent  mines,  or  those  which  have  no  connection  with  railroads, 
that  have  ever  complained  that  special  favors  had  been  given  to  the  mines  in  which 
the  railroad  people  were  interested f — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  workers  in  the  mines  average  24  or  25  days  in  the  month  for 
9  months  in  the  year;  can  you  state  why  the  average  fails  for  the  other  3  monthsf — 
A.  The  consumption  fails  on  account  of  the  warm  weather  in  the  summer  time. 

Q.  That  gives  the  farmers  who  work  in  the  mines  the  privilege  of  returning  to 
their  farms  to  work  at  that  season  of  the  yearf — A.  Yes.  Often  there  is  this  falling 
off,  but  it  does  not  leave  full  time  for  the  remainder  of  the  miners. 

(^.  A})out  what  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  your  mines  are  farmers  during  the  3 
months  you  speak  of? — A.  I  think  perhaps  25  or  30  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  they  expert  miners? — A.  Yes;  they  are  more  expert  at  mining,  perhaps, 
than  at  farming. 

Q.  Those  who  are  miners  who  have  gone  to  farming  are  more  frequent  than  farm, 
ers  who  have  gone  to  mining? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  system  of  payments,  monthly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  miners  generally  satisfied  with  monthly  payments  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  month  do  you  pay  themf — A.  About  the  20th. 

Q.  So  that  they  are  45  days  behind  when  paid;  they  have  45  days  work  inf — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  paid  for  30  of  themf — A.  Yes.  They  are  paid  on  the  20th  of  this 
month,  for  instance,  for  last  month's  work. 
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Q.  If  a  miner  shoald  start  to  work  for  yoa  he  would  have  to  work  50  days  before 
he  received  his  pay  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  not  something  of  a  hardship  on  the  miners;  does  it  not  naturally  force 
them  on  the  credit  system  for  their  living  supplies f — A.  Yok,  it  probably  does. 
They  are  enabled  to  get  what  they  want  without  paying  for  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  difiicnlt  matter  or  more  expensive  to  pay  the  miners  the  same 
month,  as  is  the  case  in  some  sections f — A.  It  would  be  some  expense. 

Q.  Simpler  clerical  expense  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  IS  it  you  prefer  that  your  employees  should  not  be  members  of  organized 
labor? — A.  Because  I  would  rather  deal  with  the  men  themselves  than  with  organi- 
zations. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  not  then  be  dealing  with  them  if  they  were  organized  and 
sent  their  representatives  to  yonf — A.  1  think  by  the  present  method  I  deal  more 
directly  with  the  men  and  their  grie van o<^8  than  I  would  through  labor  organizations. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  feel  aH  free  and  independent  to  express  their  grievances  as 
they  would  If  they  were  organized  and  sent  representatives  to  you  to  speak  for 
themf — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  von  believe  that  organization  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  working  men,  gener- 
ally speaking? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  yoar  reasons  for  that  belief? — A.  I  think  it  leads  to  more  strikes 
than  without  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  printers  in  Salt  Lake  City  are  organized  into  a  union? — 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  a  strike  in  recent  years  among  the  printers  of  Salt  Lake 
City?— A.  No. 

Q.  Or  any  other  trade  in  Salt  Lake  City? — A.  Not  to  amount  to  anything;  no. 

Q.  Does  anything  occur  to  you  that  you  would  like  to  state? — A.  No. 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  that  you  think  would  be  of  inti'rest  to  the  coal-mining 
business  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. — A.  I  think  the  coal-mining  indues 
try  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  in  Utah  for  both  minors  and  operators. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  your  employees  are  foreigners? — A  I  think  at  Castle  Gate 
mine,  where  we  employ  350  men,  fully  half  of  them  are  Italians.  At  Winter  Quarters 
mine  perhaps  20  per  cent  of  them  are  Finlanders.  There  are  no  Italians  at  Winter 
Quarters  mine. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  miners  at  this  mine  where  50  per  cent  are  Italians  are 
American  born? — A.  I  think  perhaps  20  or  25  per  cent. 

Q.  Does  that  hold  good  in  the  otner  mine? — A.  Yes;  just  abont. 

Q.  And  are  many  of  that  20  or  25  per  cent  the  sons  of  foreigners? — ^A.  Yes;  the 
most  of  them. 


Wa8I11N(iton,  D.  C,  March  9,  1900. 

TESTIM0H7  OF  ME.  E.  G.  LUTHER, 

General  Superintendent^  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

« 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, Pottsville,  Pa.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  11.15  a.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jrnks.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  your  full  name  and  address? — 
A.  R.  C.  Luther,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Q.  What  iH  your  business ? — A.  General  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission  briefly  the  nature  of  the  business  of  this 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Cual  and  Iron  Company? — A.  Mining  and  shipping  coal — 
anthracite  coal. 

Q.  Where  is  the  property  of  this  coal  company  located? — A.  In  Schuylkill,  North- 
umberland, and  a  part  of  Columbia  counties. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  company? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  give  that 
exactly. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  with  reference  to  th»  extent  of  the  property  that  is 
owned  by  this  company? — A.  The  company  owns  and  controls  about  175,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  anthracite  region,  of  which  about  100,000  acres  are  coal  land.  The  bal- 
ance was  originally  timber,  and  is  still  partly  timber,  but  not  mineral. 

Q.  What  other  property  is  owned  by  this  company? — A.  Nothing  but  the  improve- 
ments and  the  developments  of  the  property. 

Q.  The  improvements  that  go  in  connection  with  this  mining  business? — A.  Yes. 
Understand  that  I  am  speaking  now  from  my  end  of  it,  whch  is  simply  the  mining 
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department;  confined  to  the  region.  We  may  have  other  property  elsewhere  with 
which  I  am  not  familiar. 

Q.  Perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  information,  at  any  rate,  yon  can  tell  us  something 
with  reference  to  the  relation  of  this  company  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad,  or  to  the  parent  company,  or  both  of  them. — A.  If  I  understand  the  situ- 
ation, the  Reading  Company  is  the  holder  and  owner  of  all  property,  stock,  etc.,  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company;  and  I  understand  it  is  also 
the  owner  and  holder  of  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  In  both  these  cases  the  Reading  Company  owns  the  entire  stock  of  these  com- 
panies!— A.  Owns  the  stock;  yes. 

Q.  Under  those  circumstances,  then,  I  suppose  this  Reading  Company  elects  the 
directors  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  ('oal  and  Iron  Company. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  well  as  the  directors  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  f — A.  I  sup- 
pose so. 

Q.  So  that  the  work  of  the  railroad  and  of  the  mining  company  runs  together  in 
harmony  on  account  of  the  Joint  control  of  themf — A.  They  are  entirely  independ- 
ent of  each  other. 

Q.  The  name  company,  the  Reading  Company,  is,  of  course,  the  one  company  that 
owns  all  of  the  stock  of  both  of  the  separate  companies;  so  that  while  the  two 
companies  themselves  are  entirely  independent  as  regards  their  organization,  we 
might  say  that  they  have  exactly  the  same  stockholders? — A.  Yes;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Would  you  assume,  then,  that  while  the  companies  arc  independent  their 
business  is  rnn  in  harmony  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  Joint  interests  all  the  way  through  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  output  of  your  company? — A.  Last  year  the  output  was 
about  7,500,000  tons. 

Q.  Has  that  varied  materially  during  the  last  2, 3, 4,  or  5  years? — A.  About  500,000 
tons  less  than  the  year  previous. 

Q.  And  the  year  before  that? — A.  The  year  before  that  it  was  probably  the  same. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  total  output  of  anthracite  is  that? — A.  The  statements 
show  that  to  be  about  20^  or  21  per  cent  of  the  total.  No ;  I  am  wrong  about  that. 
I  am  giving  you  the  shipments  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  alone — the  shipments 
over  the  Reading  Railway — there  are  individual  operators  shipping  as  well.  I 
'  should  Judge  that  the  actual  output  of  the  company's  mines  would  be  about  18  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

Q.  And  you  ship  about  21  per  cent  of  all  of  the  shipments  over  the  Reading? — A. 
No ;  of  the  total  snipment  of  the  whole  anthracite  region. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  shipment  over  the  Reading  does  your  compangr  have? — 
A.  Of  the  shipments  over  the  Reading  about  85  per  cent  when  we  are  running  full; 
less  when  we  are  running  short  time,  because  individual  operators  then  ship  more. 

Q.  During  the  last  2  or  3  years  how  much  of  the  time  have  von  been  running  full? — 
A.  Well,  not  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  Last  year  we  ran  full  from,  I  think,  about 
August  until  about  January.  I  was  in  Europe  most  of  that  time,  and  I  am  a  little 
rusty  on  that.  I  think  we  started  in  somewnere  about  the  1st  of  August  and  ran 
full  until  the  latter  part  of  January. 

Q.  Then  irom  that  time  on? — A.  From  that  time  on  we  have  been  running  broken 
time — winter  time — 3,  4,  5  days  a  week;  just  as  the  demand  required  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)    What  is  full  time?— A.  Six  days  a  week. 

Q.  How  long  are  the  days? — A.  FuU  time  wonld  be  with  us  10  hours;  that  is 
what  we  consiaer  a  full  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  You  figure  on  10  hours  being  a  full  day,  do  you? — A. 
Yes:  that  is,  in  figuring  up  the  number  of  davs'  work.  What  I  meant  is,  when  we 
work  6  days  we  work  9  honrH  a  day.  That  has  been  our  time  for  the  last  2  or  3 
years,  working  every  day  in  the  week. 

Q.  When  yon  work  every  day  in  the  week,  9  hours  is  a  full  day,  is  it? — A.  Con- 
sidered so. 

Q.  And  when  working  broken  time,  yon  work  10  hours? — A.  No.  When  we  are 
working  broken  time  that  depends  altogether  on  what  the  conditions  are.  They 
work  sometimes  three-quarter  days ;  in  the  winter  we  usually  work  three-quarter 
days. 

Q.  Well,  I  should  like  to  have  this  full-day  question  explained  thoroiighly.  Is  9 
hours  full  day,  or  does  it  require  10  hours  to  constitute  a  full  day  ? — A.  Ten  hours  is 
the  customary  full  day ;  yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Jbnkh.  )  On  what  basis  are  the  wages  paid  ?  Are  they  paid  by  the  day, 
or  is  it  piecework? — A.  Both.  The  labor  is  paid  by  the  day.  In  our  mining,  work 
is  principally  done  by  contract,  piecework. 

Q.  Where  you  have  men  hired  by  the  day,  that  brings  up  again  this  question  of  9 
and  10  hours'.  Is  it  expected  they  will  work  9  hours? — A,  Their  wages  are  fixed  on 
the  basis  of  10  hours  for  a  day. 
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Q.  And  if,  on  account  of  the  shortnem  of  the  demand  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
you  work  them  only  4  or  Sdaye  in  a  week  and  you  cut  down  also  their  honrs  to  8  and 
9  honrs,  their  wages  are  also  reduced  accordingly  f— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  is  the  attitude  of  this  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
to  the  trade  unions  f  Does  it  recognize  trade  unions f — A.  We  have  had  so  very 
little  opportunity  to  do  that  that  I  scarcely  can  tell  you.  We  have  no  labor  organ- 
izations, and  have  not  had  for  a  great  many  years,  so*  wo  have  not  heen  called  upon 
to  take  any  steps  in  that  direction  at  all. 

Q.  The  m«>n  that  work  for  you,  then,  directly  are  not  union  menf — A.  Not  t.o  my 
knowledge.     I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  it  if  they  are. 

Q.  You  have  had,  thou,  no  dealings  with  the  union? — A.  Nothing,  whatever. 

Q.  About  what  in  the  usual  rate  of  wages  that  you  have  b«*en  paying  to  the  com- 
mon labor  in  mining f — A.  Our  men  are  working  on  a  sliding  scale  or  basis  that  was 
tixed  in  1875,  and  it  has  been  in  operation  ever  since.  Our  ordinary  outside  labor 
on  thac  scale  gets  $8.10  a  week  when  the  price  of  coal  is  at  the  basis. 

Q.  What  is  the  basis  f — A.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  ton  at  the  shipping  point 
in  the  region. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  price  of  coal  for  the  last  2  years,  let  us  say,  as  compared 
with  this  basis? — A.  Well,  I  can  give  you  the  figures. 

Q.  That  would  be  bettor,  if  you  can  give  it  Accurately? — A.  I  can  give  you  the 
last  6  months  last  year.  The  percentage  of  July  was  5  below;  in  August  it  was  4^ 
below;  in  September  it  was  2^  below;  m  October  it  was  just  at  basis;  in  Novem- 
ber it  was  3  above;  in  December  it  was  5  alK>ve,  and  iu  .January  it  was  7^  above. 
These  are  the  average  prices  paid  on  a  seniimouthly  basis.  The  wages  are  fixed  for 
the  last  2  weeks  ot  each  month  and  the  first  2  weeks  of  the  surceoding  month. 
For  the  2  weeks  in  January  that  this  refers  tf>  the  wages  paid  were  actually  9  per 
cent  above  basis;  but  it  was  5  the  last  2  weeks  of  the  previous  month,  so  that 
the  average  made  7^. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  it  average  for  the  year  above  or  below  the  basis, 
or  would  that  cover  it? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  tell  you  that  cxtictly.  For  the  year  from 
June  30;  1898,  until  June  30, 1899,  the  average  was  5  per  cent  below.  Tho  year  1899- 
1900  would  run  above  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnkh.)  A  little  above  the  basis? — A.  It  would.  These  figures  are 
already  7^  above,  and  I  have  only  got  the  first  6  months  of  the  year,  onr  fiscal  year 
ending  on  the  30th  of  June. 

Q.  For  the  last  3  or  4  years,  then,  it  would  seem  to  be  true  that  you  have  not 
varied,  on  the  whole,  very  jnaterially  from  that  basis — sometimes  below,  and  some- 
times above,  but  last  year  distinctly  above. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  we  might  assume,  then,  that  the  average  wages  for  tho  last  2  or  3  years  was 
about  $8.10?— A.  That  is  for  common  labor — $8.10. 

Q.  That  implies  that  those  men  are  working  54  hourH  a  week? — A.  No;  they  <lo 
not  work  .54  hours  a  week.  They  do  not  work  more  than  7^  hours  on  Saturday,  but 
they  ^et  the  same  credit  for  Saturday  that  they  do  any  other  day.  It  makes  our 
working  time  a  little  bit  short,  but  it  does  not  affect  the'  workingman's  time. 

Q.  The  quostiou  was  this:  On  this  basis  of  wages  it  implies  that  men  are  really 
working  full  time,  which  would  be  a  little  over  50  hours  a  week.  Now,  if  during 
part  of  this  time  they  have  been  working  only  3  and  4  days  in  a  week,  they  will 
have  received  a  good  deal  less  than  that  rate  of  wages,  some  of  the  men. — A.  Cer- 
tainly ;  the  basis  is  day's  work  only. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  last  3  years,  if  you  be  kind  enough  to  repeat,  how  much  of  the 
time  you  have  been  running  at  full  time  and  how  much  at  part  time,  it  will  euablo  us 
to  get  at  the  difference  somewhat  better. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  that. 
I  could  give  you  the  total  number  of  days  at^tually  worked,  and  those  days  will  be 
what  we  call  ** breaker  days;"  those  are  lO-hour  days.  When  we  mako  up  the  num- 
ber of  days  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  take  10  hours  for  ''breaker  days.''  When  we 
work  throe- <iuarter  days  it  takes  more  of  them  Tho  average  number  of  full  days 
worked  was,  in  1894,  180;  in  1895,  189;  in  1S96,  176;  in  1897,  132;  in  1898,  141;  in 
.  1899,  158  days.  The  last  2  of  these  years  are  for  years  ending  June  30,  for  our 
fiscal  year  was  changed  at  that  time. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  this  reorganization  made  by  which  the  Reading  Company 
took  the  stock  of  tho  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  of  tho 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad?— A.  I  can  not  say  positively  whether  it  was 
1697  or  1898. 

Q.  It  was  not  earlier  than  1897? — A.    I  think  not,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  the  lessening  of  the  number  of  days'  work  in  years  1897, 1898, 
1899,  as  compared  with  1894,  1895,  1896,  in  any  way  to  this  reorganization? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  the  lessening  of  this  work? — A.  Want  of  demand 
for  coal.    The  market  has  been  the  cause. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  tho  lessening  of  tho  demand;  to  the  increase  in 
price? — A.  General  depression  in  the  country  of  all  kinds.    Everybody  knows  that. 
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Q.  What  haa  been  the  price  of  ooal  to  the  oonsumer  during  the  last  throe  years  f — 
A.  On  that  I  can  not  give  you  any  information. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  sell  coalf — A.  I  speak  only  about  coal  on  the  cars,  and  beyond  that 
I  can  not  give  you  an  intelligent  answer  to  your  question. 

Q.  Not  even  as  a  matter  or  information ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  got  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  the  production  of  anthracite  in  general  increased? — 
A.  Well,  it  has  not  all  this  last  year.  It  increased  last  year  over  the  year  previous, 
but  the  year  previous  it  had  fallen  off. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  for  a  number  of  years  back — 10  or  12  years — has  there  not 
been  a  steadily  increased  demand? — A.  It  has  increased  a  little  each  year. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  does  it  not  tend  to  show  that  the  demand  is  not  falling  off 
for  that  coal  supply  f — A.  Well,  it  has  not  fallen  off  this  year  over  last.  That  is  cer- 
tainly very  evident. 

Q.  Has  not  the  demand  for  anthnicit'C  continued  for  the  past  10  or  12  years  in  the 
same  proportion  aH  the  supply  of  coal  has  increased?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  h)is,  sir. 

Q.  Where  has  the  coal  gone  that  has  been  produced,  then?  What  has  become  of 
it? — A.  Well,  the.  year  previous  we  made  a  loss  in  the  shipments — ran  behind. 
We  simply  caught  up  this  year. 

Q.  The  point  I  want  made  clear,  Mr.  Luther,  is  whether  or  not  a  greater  number 
of  persons  have  engaged  in  producing  anthracite  coal  recently. — A.  Whether  the 
capacity  for  producing  anthracite  is  greater  than  it  was? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  1  can  answer  that  defiliitely.  There  has  been 
a  falling  off  in  the  capacity  to  produce,  and  there  has  been  an  incretise  in  other 
directions.  Our  average — 1  can  not  tell  you  positively.  That  coverH  a  little  more 
ground,  and  I  can  not  without  feeing  into  details  and  examination  to  (ind  out.  Our 
capacity  to  produce,  I  suppose,  is  greater  than  the  demand  alwaytj. 

Q.  Yet  the  demand  is  greater  in  recent  years  than  it  has  been  years  ago — 10,  15, 
or  20 years  ago? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jknks.)  In  speaking  of  the  wages  you  gave  us  the  wages  for  common 
labor.    Did  you  include  in  that  miners  also? — No,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  wages  the  miners  receive? — A.  Our  miners,  on  the  basis  of 
$2.50  per  ton  for  coal,  receive  $2  a  day  for  what  wo  call  common  work — that  is, 
working  by  the  day.  That  is  generally  confined  to  other  work,  and  is  not  the  min- 
ing of  coal  in  the  general  Heiise  of  the  word.  Our  miners  universally  work  for 
themselves,  on  contract. 

Q.  And  on  what  terms  do  you  make  contracts  with  the  miners? — A.  Contracts  are 
made  covering  each  particular  case. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  general  nature  of  the  contracts? — A.  Our  work  in  the 
Schuylkill  regions,  where  our  veins  are  large  and  lay  on  a  considerable  incline,  is  all 
done  by  the  linear  yard ;  and  then  the  character  of  the  vein  governs  the  contracts. 
That  is  a  mutual  contract  made  between  the  miner  and  superintendents  on  the  spot, 
and  that  varies  with  the  conditions.  Whatever  contract  is  made  with  that  miner 
on  the  ground  is  made  on  the  basis  of*  $2.50  a  ton  for  coal,  with  a  sliding  scale  as 
prices  vary. 

Q.  That  is  the  scale  all  the  way  through? — A.  And  if  the  percentage  on  that  basis 
increases,  that  contract  price  denyes  the  benefit  from  it  just  the  same  as  day's  wages. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  contracts  usually  run  in  such  a  way  that 
the  average  miner  is  supposed  to  make  about  $2  a  day? — A.  No,  sir;  1  did  not  say 
that.     I  say  $2  a  day  is  fixed  as  a  basis  of  wages  for  a  miner  working  by  the  day. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is,  when  he  does  work  for  the  company  by  the  day  he  is  allowed 
$2  a  day,  but  that  does  not  fix  his  mining  on  his  contracts  at  all.  He  earns  what  he 
can.  It  is  his  own  option  whether  he  earns  more  or  less,  unless  his  contract  is  not 
properly  carried  out. 

Q.  It  depends  on  the  time  he  puts  in  and  the  scale? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  business  there,  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the 
average  earnings  of  the  average  miner — how  much  a  day  it  will  amount  to ;  how 
much  a  week  it  will  amount  to? — A.  The  average  miner? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Our  average  miners  ought  to  earn  $2.50  a  day  or  $2.75  a  day  under 
ordiuary  conditions. 

Q.  When  they  are  working  full  time? — A-  Of  course,  they  have  got  to  do  their 
work  to  do  that. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  making  of  these  contracts  with  individual  miners,  that 
varies,  I  suppose,  with  the  demand  for  coal,  and  when  you  find  the  demand  is  short- 
ening you  simply  do  not  make  contracts  with  the  individual  miners? — A.  Our  con- 
tracts are  made  right  along  and  continued.  When  the  demand  for  coal  runs  short 
it  Just  simply  leaves  all  standing  idle,  temporarily.  If  we  can  not  ship  coal  it 
affects  all  alike,  men  as  well  as  operators;  but  we  do  not  stop  contracts.  A  miner 
may  lose  2  or  3  days  and  go  to  work  after  that  under  the  same  arrangements  as 
before. 

Q.  When  you  make  contracts  with  these  miners  do  you  determine  the  number  of 
days  the  miner  shall  work? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Suppose  yoa  make  a  contract  with  the  miner;  for  how  lon^^  a  time  is  that  con- 
tract drawn  f — A.  It  is  generally  made  for  a  specific  piece  of  work.  If  it  is  the 
len^^  of  the  room,  he  is  paid  so  much  a  linear  yard,  and  he  is  paid  semimonthly. 
Twice  a  month  the  miner  may  get  his  money  for  it,  and  continue  to  do  that  as  long 
as  he  drives  the  room,  until  it  is  iinished.  When  it  is  finished  he  is  paid,  and  that 
is  the  end  of  it,  and  a  new  deal  is  made  again. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  someting  about  the  conditions  of  the  miners  in  that  region  as 
regards  their  houses  and  the  comfort  with  which  they  live,  and  so  on*  We  have 
had  a  good  many  accounts  of  the  condition  of  miners  in  other  regions  of  the 
country. — A.  I  have  heard  no  complaints  of  any  kind.  Our  men  are  comfortably 
and  weU  housed  and  comfortably  off.  They  look  as  well  as  the  average  working- 
men  in  any  part  of  the  country,  if  not  better. 

Q.  Does  your  company  make  any  provision  for  housing  workmen  themselves  f — 
A.  We  own  a  great  many  houses;  yes. 

Q.  Practically,  build  houses  for  the  miners  and  lease  to  themf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  proportion  of  your  miners  are  living  in  houses  owned  by 
company  f — A.  Well,  I  can  not  do  that  accurately,  but  I  would  say  tnat  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  men  do  not  live  in  our  houses,  for  the  reason  that  our  mines  are 
strung  along  the  lines  of  railroads.  There  are  a  series  of  towns  and  villages,  and  we 
prefer  to  have  the  men  live  and  congregate  in  the  towns  and  villages  along  the  line 
of  the  road  rather  than  to  build  houses.^  But  we  have  isolated  places  that  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  have  houses.  I  suppose  probably  one-half,  if  not  more  than  that, 
of  our  mon  live  in  the  towns,  entirely  away  from  meir  work,  and  they  are  carried 
10  or  15  miles,  some  of  them,  to  their  work  by  miners'  trains  run  by  the  Reading 
Railroad  for  that  purpose,  to  accommodate  the  men  and  to  keep  them  in  the 
towns,  where  they  own  their  own  houses  and  live  just  as  other  people  do  under 
municipal  government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  charge  them  fare  for  travelingf— A.  They  travel 
for  just  about  what  it  costs  to  run  the  trains — ^about  5  cents  for  15  miles. 

Q.  About  5  cents  for  15  miles  f — A.  It  costs  about  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  a  mile,  or  souiething  of  that  kind.  It  is  run  without  a  profit  and  simply  to  ac- 
commodate the  workmen  and  the  coal  company,  of  course,  directly  in  that  way.  In 
some  cases,  where  the  run  is  a  short  one,  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  nays  the  differ- 
ence. They  allow  the  men  trip  tickets  for  the  day ;  where  the  railroad  company 
charge  more  we  pay  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  long  are  those  tickets  good  forf — A.  There  is  a 
ticket  issued  for  every  trip.  We  get  many  tickets  for  the  trip,  each  ticket  good  for 
1  trip. 

Q.  You  do  not  issue  mileage f — A.  No;  not  to  miners. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  make  a  contract  with  your  men  in  an  indi- 
vidual way — that  is,  deal  with  each  man  separatelvf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  the  miners  at  any  time  sisked  you  to  deal  with  them  collectively  t — A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  price  paid  for  mining  in  your  mines  differs  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  vein,  and  so  onf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  room  mining.  How  lon^  will  a  room  last  a  miner,  genenilly  f — A. 
Oh,  that  depends  altogether  on  the  vein:  it  may  last  him  2  or  8  months,  and  it  may 
last  him  6  or  8  months.  On  a  heavy  pitcn  it  is  apt  to  run  some  time  before  he  gets 
it  up  30  or  40  yards. 

Q.  Aro  rooms  usually  about  the  same  length  ? — A.  Usually  about  the  same  length — 
about  100  yards. 

Q.  And  when  the  miner  begins  the  opening  of  that  room  the  price  is  fixed,  is  itf — 
A.  Yoh;  for  the  full  width. 

Q.  For  the  linear  yard  and  full  width  he  receives  so  much  per  yard  for  mining  the 
coal  in  that  room.  Now,  if  the  value  of  the  coal  mined  should  decline  after  the  price 
is  tfrxed,  what  is  the  next  Htep  f  Is  his  price  reduced  f — A.  He  is  working  on  the  misis 
of  the  sliding  scale  that  is  prevailing  all  over  the  region ;  he  understands  that  when 
the  contract  is  made. 

Q.  The  sliding  scale  carries  with  it,  with  the  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  coal, 
a  certain  reduetion  to  the  miner  and  an  advance  when  the  HcIIing  price  is  increased  f — 
A.  For  every  3  cents  in  the  advance  of  the  price  above  the  basis  the  miner  gets  one- 
third — gets  1  cent  for  every  3. 

Q.  Wnat  is  it  that  determines  the  value  or  selling  price  of  the  coalf  By  whom  is 
that  price  named  f — A.  That  I  can  not  tell  you.  That  is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping 
and  IS  gathered  and  compiled  and  gotten  up  by  the  auditing  department  of  the 
company,  about  which  I  know  nothing. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  this  commission  that  the  selling  price  of  coal  is  fixed  by  the 
moil  who  have  their  money  invested  in  mining f — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  anything 
about  that;  I  do  not  know  anything  beyond  the  mining  of  the  coal. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  heard  it  was  fixed  by  the  carrying  company! — ^A.  I  have  heard 
a  great  many  things ;  I  could  not  say  that  it  was. 
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Q.  Do  yon  believe  it  isf — A.  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  You  ask  me  tbat  aud  I  answer 
it  freely,  I  do  not  believe  it. 

i^.  Is  there  not  an  agreement  between  the  carrying  companies  and  the  mining 
companies,  to  your  knowledge? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  know  nothing  about 
that. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  anything  of  what  is  called  the  60  and  40  per  cent  agree- 
ment?— A.  Yes;  I  have  seen  those  contracts. 

Q.  Between  the  railroad  company  and  the  producers f — A.  No;  I  never  saw  one  in 
my  life  between  the  railroad  company  and  the  product^rs. 

Q.  Hy  whom  was  the  contract  madef — A.  I  have  seen  the  contracts  lietween  the 
Reading  Coal  and  iron  Company  and  the  individual  operators. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  explain  those  contracts,  Mr.  Luther  f — A.  They  are  simply  con- 
tracts to  purchase  the  coal  at  the  mines ;  that  is  all.  The  operators  are  very  glad  to 
make  them ;  and  they  are  voluntary^  purely. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  coal  mined  by  the  smaller  operators  goes  through  the 
hands  of  and  is  sold  by  the  larger  f— A.  If  they  choose  to  have  it  go  that  way,  they 
mine  aud  shapef  and  prepare  and  load  their  coal  in  cars  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Coal 
and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  as  to  the  distribution  of  cars  in  certain  seasons  between 
the  ditl'erent  interests? — A.  In  our  region  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Is  the  10-hour  workday  generally  uniform  :!i  the  anthracite  region? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  10-hour  workday,  full  day,  uniform  through  there? — A.  Well,  it  is  the 
basis  of  calculation  all  over  our  region.  Ten  hours  is  considered  as  a  day  in  making 
np  the  days  worked.  If  you  work  broken  days,  you  divide  the  whole  number  of 
hours  you  work  by  10,  getting  the  number  of  days.  It  is  only  used  as  a  matter  of 
form  to  figure  out  your  working  time. 

Q.  Is  that  system  employed  m  those  parts  of  the  region  where  they  work  the 
8-hour  workday? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  8-hour  workday.  I  could 
not  answer  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Yon  spoke  about  the  relations  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Coal  and  Iron  Company  to  the  individual  operators.  Do  I  understand  from  that 
that  this  company,  in  which  you  are  general  superintendent,  leases  certain  tracts  of 
your  territory  to  certain  operators? — A.  It  has  leased  some  few  tracts;  ves. 

Q.  And  the  general  nature  of  the  lease  is  this :  That  of  that  coal  which  is  mined  a 
certain  proportion  ffoes  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  for 
the  lease;  is  that  the  general  nature  of  the  leases? — A.  Some  of  them  are  made  in 
that  way,  and  some  of  them  are  made  absolutely.  The  privilege  is  granted  to  mine, 
ship,  and  sell,  to  do  what  they  please,  and  to  pay  a  royalty  the  same  as  everybody. 
In  some  cases  leases  are  made  in  which  one  of  the  conditions  is  that  they  should  sell 
the  coal  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  at  an  agreed  price  at  the  mine.  There  are  a 
few  of  those.  We  have  not  many  leases  in  our  territory ;  not  many  individual  oper- 
ators; very  few.    They  all  starve  to  death  early.     [Laughing.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  want  to  hear  a  little  more  about  this  60  and  40  per  cent 
lease? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar  enough  to  explain  it.  As  I  say,  it  is  beyond  mo; 
I  do  not  go  into  that  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jknks.)  That  is  a  question  of  fixing  the  jjrice  of  coal? — A.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that;  my  line  is  simply  to  mine.  You  will  get  me  where  I  do 
not  know  where  to  stand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  spoke  of  the  present  basis  of  payment.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  you  are  paying  now  upon  a  basis  made  in  187.5.  Has  that  basis 
been  followed  consecutively  during  the  time  since  it  was  established? — A.  It  has, 
with  one  exception.  In  188><  that  basis  was  changed  temporarily  by  agreement  for 
3  months,  after  which  time  it  went  back  to  the  same  scale  again.  It  has  been  so 
ever  since. 

(^.  Have  the  conditions  of  anthracite  mining  remained  about  the  same  as  they  were 
in  1875? — A.  Oh,  I  should  imagine  they  have  changed  a  good  deal  since  theu. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  basis  ought  to  change  with  the  conditions? — A,  The 
basis  changes  with  the  price  of  coal.  All  you  want  is  mining,  and  the  miner  gets 
his  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  true  in  1875  that  the  coal  operators  of  the  anthracite  region  could 
iind  a  market  for  their  own  product  without  any  interference  from  others,  carrying 
companies  or  others  f — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that ;  I  suppose  they  did ;  1  do  not  know. 
They  do  that  still,  I  imagine. 

Q.  But  you  have  not  stated  so  in  your  testimony  and  you  were  asked  the  question 
directly. — A.  Well,  I  know  no  reason — I  know  of  no  change  in  the  method  of  the 
operators  mining  and  selling  their  coal  now,  outside  of  this  privilege  that  they  have 
of  making  a  contract  to  dispose  of  it  to  one  party  instead  of  selling  it  themselves  to 
a  hundred.  That  is  the  only  change  I  know  of  in  the  conditions  of  mining  and  ship- 
ping coal  since  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  we  have  direct  testimony  on  that  point  that  such  an  arrangement  is  in 
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existence  and  we  wish  to  get  the  facts  in  the  case.  You  have  been  asked  also  to 
explain,  if  you  will,  the  nature  of  the  contracts  between  yonr  company  and  the' 
smaller  companies.  Is  there  such  an  arrangement  f — A.  Between  our  company  and 
smaller  companies? 

Q.  Your  company  and  smaller  companies  whose  coal  is  bought  by  your  company? — 
A.  There  in  a  purchaiie  contract,  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  nature  of  itf — A.  I  can  not  do  it  because  I  am  not  famil- 
iar with  i^ '  I  simply  know  it  exists. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Are  the  smaller  companies  lessees  f — A.  In  some  cases  lessees ; 
they  are  not  all  lessees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  that  contract  to  say  that  it 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  division  of  40  and  60  per  rent  of  the  market  price  or  coalf — 
A.  Well,  I  understand  from  the  operators  themselves  that  there  is  a  60  and  40  per 
cent  clause  in  that  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  these  contracts  sought  for  notwithstanding  this 
percentage,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  are  they  considered  a  f^ood  thing  by  the  inde- 
pendent operators? — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  best  evidence  of  that  is  that  within  the  year 
they  have  renewed  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratckfokd.  )  Are  you  familiar  enough  to  say  whether  an  operator 
wlio  sells  his  product  to  a  larger  company  gets  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  that 
amount  as  his  share?  Does  he  get  the  60  or  the  40  per  cent? — ^A.  He  gets  just  what 
the  contract  gives  him. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  the  contract  to  enlighten  the  commission  on 
that? — A.  No,  I  am  not;  but  my  impression  is  that  he  gets  the  60  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  tliat  these  contracts  are  frequently  entered  into. 
I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  Reading  Railroad  is  not  in  a  position,  if  it  were  so  inclined, 
to  either  force  the  independent  operators  to  enter  into  such  contracts  or  force  them 
out  of  business? — A.  1  have  not  had  any  experience  of  that  kind  on  the  Reading  road, 
and  X  have  never  seen  it  done  and  never  seen  it  tried.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
might  do. 

Q.  Well,  they  handle  such  a  large  business  of  that  kind  of  their  own,  and  having 
the  only  carrying  capacity  reaching  certain  mines  that  are  operated  by  independent 
people,  are  they  not  in  a  position  to  virtually  force  them  to  make  that  contract? — A.  I 
suppose  they  might  be;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  only  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
the  Reading  road  against  operators  that  I  can  testify  freely  to  is  against  the  Coal 
and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  .Jenks.)  Could  you  explain  that? — A.  The  railroad  always  leans 
toward  the  independent  operators  in  the  distribution  of  cars  to  avoid  any  such 
thing  as  you  complain  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  Reading  could  not  force  these  operators  to  accept 
a  contract  unless  they  were  making  money  on  it,  I  suppose? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratcufokd.)  Are  those  coutracts  entered  into  on  the  basis  of  the 
coal  to  be  mined  or  in  thw  market? — A.  In  the  market. 

Q.  In  the  market? — A.  1  understand  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  price  per  ton  for  shipping  coal  is  the  same  to  the 
independents  as  it  is  to  your  company?— A.  Exactly;  we  are  simply  on  a  par  with 
the  individual  operators  iin  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Q.  There  is  no  coni])laint  on  the  part  of  the  individual  operators  against  the  com- 
pany as  regards  the  rate? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  charge  per  ton  per  mile  for  shipping  coal? — 
A.  I  can  not  give  you  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  is  10  mills,  for  instance,  or  some  such  figure?— A.  1  am 
not  informed ;  I  can  not  tell  you  positively.  There  is  no  use  of  my  theorizing  about 
it,  because  1  do  not  know;  that  is  a  matter  that  1  do  not  concern  myself  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  .Jenks.)  Your  company  also  ships  its  coal  under  contract  with  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  the  same  as  the  independents,  the  same  as  the  individuals 
outside?— A.  No;  our  company  makes  the  contracts  witn  the  individuals;  our  com- 
pany handles  its  own  coal. 

Q.  Your  company  ships  its  coal  over  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  road? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  company  is  independent  of  your  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  your  company  must  make  a  contract  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
road  for  the  shipment'of  its  coal? — A.  Oh,  it  is  just  as  any  other  operator;  it  ships 
over  the  road  at  an  established  and  agreed  rate  of  freight,  a  standing  rate. 

Q.  And  the  rate  given  to  your  company,  you  think,  is  the  same  that  is  given  by 
those  that  ship  outside? — A.  I  think  we  pay  the  same  as  other  shippers  do  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  proportion  is  handled  by  the  Reading  Company?— 
A.  You  mean  the  Reading's  proportion  of  the  whole  field? 

Q.  No;  but  of  that  part  of  the  field  reached  by  the  Reading  system ?— A.  Well, 
when  we  are  working  steadily  and  full,  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company's  share  of  the 
tonnage  is  usually  about  85  per  cent  and  the  individuals  will  have  15.     When  we  are 
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running  short  time,  the  individnals'  share  generally  climbs  up  to  20,  and  I  have  seen 
it  go  to  25  per  cent,  simplv  because  when  there  is  any  restriction  it  is  onr  collieries 
that  are  restricted,  and  they  go  on;  that  is,  those  collieries  are  always  supplied 
with  cars  enough  to  do  that,  else  they  could  not  run  the  extra  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakkr.)  What  machinery  do  the  individual  operators  and  the  small 
companies  employ  f — A.  What  machinery  do  they  employ  f  Well,  machinery  in  the 
anthracite  region  is  principally  used  for  the  preparation  of  coal.  There  is  none  of 
any  consequence  used  for  mining. 

Q.  Hoisting,  I  suppose f — A.  The  hoisting  machinery  and  the  pumping  machinery 
is  very  limited  in  the  anthracite. 

Q.  is  that  furnished  by  every  company  ? — A.  Furnished  just  as  they  furnish  every- 
thing else. 

Q.  Do  the  companies  keep  their  plants  free  of  water  or  does  the  soil  absorb  it? — 
A.  They  do;  the  operator  keeps  his  plant  free  of  water;  he  is  compelled  to  in  his 
lease. 

Q.  Really,  then,  the  Philadelphia  CosLi  and  Iron  Company  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  individual  contractor  or  small  company  except  to  furnish  the  land 
and  receive  this  royalty? — A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

'  Q.  (B^  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  spoke  ofnot  using  machinery.  Do  you  not  use  machinery 
in  running  drills,  or  in  mining  below  in  any  form,  or  is  it  done  by  hand? — A.  We  do 
for  rock  work  or  tunnels.  • 

Q.  Hut  not  for  coal?— A.  In  mining  coal  there  is  a  hand-power  drill  used,  but  the 
machine  cutting  in  the  sense  used  in  the  bituminous  regions  is  not  used  in  our  region 
at  all.     Wo  do  not  use  the  same  machinery. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Why  is  that?  Does  it  not  work  ? — A.  It  would  be  rather 
dilficult  to  run  one  of  these  machines  on  a  pitch  of  65  or  70  degrees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  there  is  an  agreement 
betwetm  the  so-called  **  coalers"  by  which  each  is  to  carry  a  certain  |)er  cent  of  the 
total  capacity  to  the  market — the  Reading  Railroad,  for  instance,  being  allowed  to 
carry  20  per  cent  of  the  capacity? — A.  The  Reading  Company  claims  that  they 
should  have  20^  per  cent  of  the  sales  of  coal,  of  the  demands  of  the  market;  that  is 
all  I  know  about  that. 

Q.  Is  that  a  higher  per  cent  than  they  would  concede  to  any  other  of  the  coalers  ? — 
A.  That  is  their  capacity ;  they  are  entitled  to  that  under  their  capacity  to  produce. 
It  is  based  upon  their  capacity  to  produce  altogether. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  claim  that.     Is  there  not  really  an  agreement  between  the 
coalers  by  which  the  Rea<ling  Railroad  Company  is  carrying  just  20  per  cent  of  its' 
capacity? — A.  Well,  the  Reading  (Company  endeavors  to  carry  its  20  per  cent;  I 
know  that.     What  the  agreement  is  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke. )  What  other  railroads  extend  to  the  iintbracite  region  besides 
the  Residing  Railrond? — A.  Near  onr  particular  district,  in  one  end  of  it,  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Ijchigh  Valley  touches  a  portion  of  it. 

Q.  There  is  abundant  opportnnity  then  for  competition  between  railroads  for  the 
carrying  of  anthracite,  is  there  not? — A.  Well,  there  are  some  competitive  facilities 
there;  connectionH  sonietimes  are  not  very  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratciiford.)  Do  you  know  of  a  pooling  system  between  the  roads? — 
A.  1  do  not  know  anything  about  the  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  There  has  been  a  shrinkage  in  the  number  of  days 
worked  for  the  lii^t  2  years.  I  understand  that  1898  and  18(f9  ran  140  and  158  days 
to  the  year?— A.  1.58  in  181)9,  141  in  1898. 

Q.  Now,  there  is  a  shrinkage  from  the  first  figures  you  have  read  of  from  40  to  .50 
days  a  year.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  ex])lauation  of  that  is? — A.  Well,  I 
can  not  explain  it  beyond  the  fact  that  we  stopped  mining  coal  when  we  saw  so  much 
on  the  top  that  we  did  not  know  where  to  put  it  any  more;  nobody  would  take  it. 
That  is  the  only  thing  I  can  sa^. 

Q.  Have  you  not  g<it  your  prices  too  high  for  the  people  to  take  it? — A.  No;  I  do 
not  think  you  will  lind  a  coal  operator  that  will  admit  that  prices  ever  got  too  hiffh. 
The  trouble  is  when  the  coal  comes  back  on  you,  and  you  can  not  unload  it,  and  it 
blocks  your  roads,  and  you  can  not  unload,  because  there  is  no  place  to  unload  it 
and  dispose  of  it.  That  is  what  limits  the  working  time.  We  would  be  glad  to 
work  every  day  in  the  year  if  we  could  handle  the  coal. 

Q.  If  you  could  get  your  coal  down  to  lower  prices  in  I^hiladelphia  and  those  cen- 
ters, there  is  no  doubt  but  what  they  would  use  more  of  it.  and  you  could  work 
more  days  f — A.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  you  could  mine  it  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
it  is  being  mined  for,  unless  you  want  to  cut  the  men's  wages. 

Q.  You  admit  that  the  trouble  has  been  with  the  freight  charge  in  getting  to  mar- 
ket?— A.  I  have  seen  that  in  the  papers. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  not  tne  Philadelphia  and  Reading  give  the  independ- 
ent operators  all  the  cars  they  call  for? — A.  They  give  them  as  they  do  us  their  pro 
rata  shares  of  all  the  cars  that  are  in  sight;  and  every  individual  operator's  ooUiery 
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is  rated  by  au  officer  appointed  for  that  parpose,  who  is  a  skiUed  miner,  upon  its 
capacity  to  produce. 

Q.  Is  he  an  officer  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading? — ^A.  He  is  an  officer  of  the 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  authorized  to  rate  for  the  Reading  Company  and  supply 
the  company  on  that  basis  and  rates  them  all  np,  and  the  individual  operator  calls 
for  a  reratins  when  he  thinks  he  has  developed  sufficiently  to  warrant  it,  and  on 
that  rating  the  railroad  company  gives  the  cars  all  around,  to  all  alike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  that  rating  generally  satisfactory f — A.  That  rating  is 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  independents,  so  much  so  that  I  tell  you  they  make 
more  time  than  the  company  does  simply  becaune  they  have  more  cars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  bitn- 
minous  coal,  or  such  an  increase  as  is  regarded  by  the  anthracite  people  as  an 
injury  to  the  anthracite  industry  f — A.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  There  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  gas  in  particular  in  our  principal 
domestic  market  that  has  injured  us  a  great  deal ;  gas  stoves  and  gas  heaters  in  the 
New  England  States  have  cut  down  the  toifnage  of  anthracite  coal  ver}^  largely  in 
the  last  few  years. 

Q.  And.  yet  the  price  remains  upf — ^A.  The  only  increase  in  the  tonnage  in  the 
anthracite  region  is  really  through  the  small  sizes  that  do  not  come  in  competition 
with  the  bituminous. 

Q.  Did  the  labor  employed  in  the  mining  industry  have  any  voice  in  making  this 
basis  of  $2.50  a  ton  that  you  spoke  of  in  1875? — A.  That  was  an  agreement  made 
between  a  committee  of  men  and  Mr.  (>owen,  who  was  then  acting  u>r  himself  and 
the  individual  operators. 

Q.  Were  the  men  organized  at  that  time? — A.  The  men  were  on  strike  at  the  time 
it  was  made;  it  was  a  settlement  of  a  strike  in  1875. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Since  we  have  passed  that  phase  of  the  subject  in  ref- 
erence to  the  a£fairs  of  the  railroad  company,  let  us  take  up  a  few  questions  with 
reference  to  the  company  and  its  employees.  Does  your  company  run  what  is  known 
as  a  company  store,  Mr.  Luther? — A.  No;  we  never  had  one. 

Q.  Your  miners  are  paid  in  cash,  are  they? — A.  Paid  in  cash  twice  a  month. 

Q.  What  nationality  is  your  miners  composed  of  mostly,  in  general  terms? — A.  I 
can  tell  you  exactly.  We  make  a  census  in  October  of  every  year  of  our  employees, 
and  in  October,  18J)9,  we  had  6,671  Americans,  1,532  English,  5,024  Irish,  2,98:^*Ger- 
maus,  173  Scotch,  856  Welsh,  6,485  Poles,  1,679  Huns,  and  180  Italians,  making  a 
total  of  25,583. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  year  was  that? — A.  That  was  October,  last  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  Is  it  generally  the  case  in  the  anthracite  region,  so  far 
as  your  information  goes,  that  miners  are  free  to  deal  where  they  please? — A.  In  our 
region ;  ye8.  Absolutely  so  with  us  because  we  have  nothing  else  to  do;  we  have  no 
place  to  send  them. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  have  stated,  I  believe,  earlier  in  your  testimony,  Mr.  Luther, 
that  your  miners  made  us  good  appearance  as  workmen  elsewhere  in  other  lines  of 
business,  and  that  they  were  well  paid  and  as  well  kept,  or  words  to  that  effect? — 
A.  Yes,  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  Following  that,  giving  the  number  of  days  per  year,  you  said  they  worked  140 
days  in  1898  upon  a  basis  of  $2  a  day.  Sometinies,  I  suppose,  they  will  exceed  that 
price  a  little,  and  sometimes  go  under  it,  will  they  not? — A.  It  wiU  vary;  yes. 

Q.  Miners  as  a  rule  have  reasonably  large  families  to  support? — A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  House  rent  to  pay? — A.  I  might  say  there,  Mr.  Katcnford,  that  when  wages  2 
years  ago  went  down  so  low  and  the  working  time  was  so  short,  the  company  forgot 
to  charge  them  any  house  rent — helx)ed  them  what  they  could. 

Q.  Well,  last  year  the  yearly  wages  of  $2  a  day  would  be  $282;  the  next  year,  it 
would  be  $315.  Is  it  yonr  belief  or  not  that  a  man  can  support  a  reasonable  family 
and  pay  house  rent  and  living  expenses  on  those  wages,  $315  a  year? — A.  I  can  not 
tell  you  how  they  did  it. 

Q.  And  keep  up  appearances  as  men  do  who  are  receiving  $800  or$9(X)  a  year — $700 
a  year,  the  average  working  man  receives  in  other  trades  ? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  how 
they  did  it,  but  they  did  it. 

Q.  They  do  it? — A.  Yes;  and  they  would  not  thank  you  to  criticise  their  appear- 
ance there,  any  of  them ;  they  look  all  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  they  pretty  comfortably  housed? — A.  Yes;  they  live 
very  comfortably ;  there  are  exceptional  cases,  of  course ;  but  we  are  speaking  gener- 
ally now. 

Q.  What  are  the  school  advantages  among  them? — A.  Perfect;  as  good  as  the  pub- 
lic schools  anywhere,  and  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  And  do  the  children  of  the  foreigners  largely  attend  the  schools? — A.  Yes,  they 
go  to  school. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  Does  your  company  import  foreign  labor? — A.  No;  we  never 
did. 
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Q.  The  foreignera  who  come  there  work  precisely  on  the  same  baHis  as  the  Ameri- 
cans, do  they  not? — A.  Foreigners  that  come  to  our  country  work  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have  special  laws  in  reference  to  foreign  labor  in  our 
county.  A  foreign  miner,  no  matter  where  he  comes  from,  can  not  work  in  the 
anthracite  mines  as  a  miner  without  first  working  2  years  as  a  common  laborer 
to  learn  the  buelness.  The  consequence  is  that  we  do  not  get  any  skilled  miners 
from  abroad.  No  skilled  miner  ttom  England  or  Wales  or  any  other  country  is  going 
to  come  there  and  work  as  a  laborer  for  2  years. 

Q.  The  laws  do  not  discriminate  against  a  foreigner  except  during  the  period  of 
2  years  f — A.  That  is  all.  That  law  was  passed  to  keep  the  Huns  out.  Instead  of 
that  it  brought  them  in. 

Q.  Is  the  cost  of  living  in  your  region  essentially  different  from  other  mining  and 
agricultural  regions? — A.  I  think  not — about  the  same. 

Q.  Most  of  the  food  that  is  consumed  by  these  miners  is  ^rown  in  the  vicinity  f — 
A.  No;  there  is  very  little  produced  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  We  have  some 
farming  counties  parallel  to  the  coal  valleys,  but  the  markets  are  well  supplied  from 
the  producing  centers,  the  cities  and  the  country  that  supplies  Philadelphia  and 
other  points. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  way  in  which  these  miners  live — with  their  daily 
diet? — A.  No.  I  must  say  that  I  have  seen  the  best  bread  put  out  of  the  ovens  that 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  They  live  pretty  well — not  extravagantly,  however ;  but  they 
live  on  wholesome  food — pretty  well. 

Q.  Are  all  your  company's  shipments  made  over  the  Readine  Railroad  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  all  those  of  your  lessees  made  over  the  Reading  Rauroad? — A.  No;  there 
are  one  or  two  that  ship  over  two  or  three  roads,  but  as  a  rule  the  lessees  of  the  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  ship  over  the  Reading  road. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  contract  or  understanding  that  they  should  ship  over  the 
Readinfl:  road  ? — A.  All  the  leases  provide  for  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratcuford.)  Have  these  miners  any  other  means  of  raising  any  part 
of  their  own  living  from  the  soil  about  themf — A.  Yes;  they  do  a  good  deal.  'In 
many  parts  of  the  region  they  have  little  patches  and  raise  vegetables  and  potatoes. 
They  are  doing  quite  a  good  deal  of  that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  The  matter,  I  believe,  that  the  commission  would  like  to 
have  explained  particularly  in  reference  to  this  subject  is  how  they  can  live  as  well 
as  you  seem  to  believe  they  do.  The  wages  they  are  receiving  in  1899  at  the  figures 
you  ^ive  made  $315  a  year  on  an  average,  or  a  little  more  than  $26  a  month  jot  12 
months.  They  pay  house  rent  and  have  to  buy  their  coal,  do  they  not? — A.  They 
get  their  coal  from  the  collieries  at  a  very  low  rate,  a  special  rate  made  for  the  men. 

Q.  And  pay  such  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life  as  generally  prevail  in  other 
cities.  How  they  can  do  so  and  support  a  family  on  $26  a  month  is  what  I  should 
like  to  have  explained  f — A.  Thev  nearly  all  of  them  have  boys  that  work  that  bring 
in  money;  and  besides,  you  are  hxing  them  down  to  $2  a  day,  which  is  not  the  case; 
a  miner  can  earn  more  than  that. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  admitted  it  would  run  over  this  in  some  cases  and  under  it 
in  others.  Some  of  them  have  boys  at  work,  but  is  it  not  the  case  that  many  of  them 
have  no  boys  at  work? — A.  Well,  it  may  be  that  some  of  them  have  not,  of  course, 
but  a  great  many  of  them  have. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  strike? — A.  General  strike,  you  mean?  We  have  not  had  but  1 
strike  that  I  ktiow  of  since  1875—1888. 

Q.  They  do  not  complain? — A.  I  hear  no  complaints;  iudividnals sometimes  have 
a  grievance;  that  is  taken  up  and  remedied  if  there  is  any  remedy  for  it;  our  men 
are  generally  satisfied — ^no  trouble. 

Q.  As  to  the  prices  or  the  cost  of  supplies  to  the  miners,  you  sell  the  miners  powder 
and  oil,  etc.  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  powder  now? — A.  $1.50. 

Q.  $2.50? — A.  $1.50;  and  has  been  for  10  years  and  more.  The  rest  of  the  supplies 
we  barely  get  through  with  cost  and  a  small  percentage  of  waste. 

Q.  You  sell  oil,  do  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  tools,  too,  when  the  miner  needs  them? — A.  Yes;  anything  he  needs. 

Q.  That,  of  course,  will  be  deducted  from  his  earnings? — A.  Yes. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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WA8iiiN(noN,  1).  C,  Friday,  March  9,  1900, 

TE8TIM0HY  OF  ME.  JOHN  VEITH, 

Mining  superintendent,  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 

The  conuuiasion  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  12.20 
p.  m.  Mr.  John  Veith,  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  was  introdnced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows  concemiug conditions  in  the  Hiithracite  coal  regions: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfof{D.)  You  will  state  your  name  and  business  to  the  commis- 
sion, Mr.  Veith. — ^A.  John  Veith.     1  am  what  thev  call  a  mining  superintendent. 

Q.  What  company  are  you  connected  withf — A.  The  Philadelphia  and  KeaiUng 
Coal  and  Iron  Company.    Mr.  Luther  is  the  general  superintendent. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  capacity? — A.  Twenty-two  years. 

Q.  And  before  that  time  f — A.  I  have  been  with  this  company  27  years.  At  firnt  I 
was  what  they  call  district  superintendent,  having  charge  of  from  5  to  9  coUierieH. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  the  company  with  relation  to  its  working- 
men  during  that  time,  arc  you?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  asked  by  the  miners  employed  by  the  company  to  treat  with 
any  organization  of  uiinerH  during  that  timef — A.  No;  not  since  188B. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  in  18881 — A,  In  1888  we  did  treat  with  them.  There  was  then 
trouble  out  of  sympathy  with  the  railroad  employees.  The  miners  did  not  strike 
against  the  coal  and  iron  company ;  only  they  would  not  work  because  of  the  rail- 
road trouble. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  trouble? — A.  Well,  they  all  wont  to  work  again ; 
they  stopped  for  about  a  month,  and  then  all  went  to  work. 

Ij.  Was  there  anything  gained  by  the  strike? — A.  Not  that  1  know  on  either  side. 
The  railroad  settled  with  its  men,  and  they  went  on  with  their  work,  and  so  all  the 
miners  went  to  work. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  briefly  outline  the  causes  that  led  to  it? — A.  I  hardly  could 
tell  you;  that  is,  I  do  not  know  why  the  railroad  company  got  in  trouble  with  its 
men.  Ajb  far  as  our  company's  work  wiis  concerned,  it  was  kind  of  a  Knights  of  Labor 
arrangement.    We  have  had  no  trouble  since. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  that  strike  was  precipitatcil  because  of  the  opposition  by 
the  miners  to  the  railroad  company  iixing  the  price  of  coal  at  the  seaboard;  that  the 
miners  preferred  to  deal  directly  with  the  employers? — A.  I  could  not  say;  I  did  not 
know  this;  that  is  something  new  to  ine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  contract  or  existing  condition  that  gives  the  railroad  com- 
pany that  power? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  have  not  got  that  power? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  railroad  at  all;  that  is  souiethiug  I  never  bother  my  head  with.  I  believe 
the  trouble  started  in  the  upper  region. 

Q.  Are  the  contracts  that  are  made  with  the  miners  made  under  your  direction  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  they  brought  about? — A.  Well ;  we  have  diflferent  conditions,  differ- 
ent veins.  For  instance,  we  are  opening  or  driving  a  tunnel,  and  it  is  in  such  a  vein, 
wo  make  a  contract  to  drive  the  gangways  ft>r  so  much  a  yard  under  the  present 
condition,  as  we  find  it.     If  the  condition  changes  we  change  our  price. 

Q.  In  each  case  those  contracts  are  ma<le  between  an  officer  of  the  company  and 
the  individual  miner? — A.  Yes;  all  contracts  are  made  with  the  miner. 

Q.  Are  prices  usually  the  same  in  the  same  portion  of  the  mine  ? — A.  No ;  it  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  work.  For  iuHtance,  on  some  gangways  we  pay  $7;  maybCi  in 
in  the  next  gangways,  the  following  vein  is  ;i^9;  just  as  wo  tind  the  condition. 

Q.  In  making  eacn  gangway  is  the  price  the  same  to  the  men  employed? — A.  It  is 
for  driving  gangways. 

Q.  For  the  rooms  in  those  gangways? — A.  It  is  the  same. 

Q.  In  the  case  that  the  miners  feel  the  price  is  too  low,  what  is  the  next  stop? — A. 
Well,  we  try  and  make  an  agreement  with  them,  with  one  another.  Sometimes  it 
will  be  increased;  otherwise  they  may  have  to  come  down,  just  as  the  case  may 
be.     So  far  we  heave  been  successful  and  always  agreed. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  any  cases  in  which  the  miner  refused  to  accept  the  price  pro- 
posed?— A.  Oh,  yes;  such  Ccoses  come  every  now  and  then. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  him? — A.  Well,  he  goes  somewhere  else.  He  is  not  obliged 
to  work  there.  Or  he  probably  stays  in  the  same  colliery  and  takes  some  other 
work. 

Q.  If  for  any  reason  your  company  desires  to  get  rid  of  any  of  its  men,  is  that  the 
manner,  and  is  it  hard  to  get  rid  of  them? — A.  We  never  practiced  that  method. 
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Q.  I  did  not  imply  that  yon  have  practiced  it,  but  I  simply  ask  if  it  is  not  au  easy 
process f — A.  No:  we  simply  offer  him  the  same  price  as  anybody  else.  If  he  wants 
to  work  he  is  welcome. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  anybody  else  who  employs  that  meann  of  getting  rid  of  men 
that  are  objectionable  f — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  not  nnderour  company.  We  have 
not  what  they  call  the  black  list.  Any  man  working  for  our  company  can  go  to  any 
colliery,  wherever  he  finds  work. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  any  black  listf — A.  No. 

Q.  And  do  not  recognize  any  that  may  be  used  by  others f — A.  No;  wc  mean  fair 
and  Btinare  dealing. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  requested  by  neighboring  companies  not  to  employ  men  who 
had  left  their  service f — A.  No;  we  never  ask  anybody  where  he  comes  from.  If  we 
need  anybody  and  a  man  comes  and  anks  for  work  he  gets  it,  provided  he  shows  that 
he  is  a  miner.  The  law  compels  him  to  nhow  his  certificate  that  he  is  a  miner.  We 
make  no  difference  whatever — black,  white,  or  whatever  he  may  be. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  there  many  colored  people  at  that  point? — A.  No,  we 
have  very  few ;  I  gness  we  have  about  4  or  5  out  of  26,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.RATGUFORD.)  Yon  have  to  satisfy  yourself  in  each  case  that  the  man 
seeking  employment  is  an  experienced  miner  before  you  will  employ  him? — A.  Yes; 
otherwise  there  will  be  too  much  work.    There  are  26,000  people. 

Q.  Do  the  miners  who  have  the  required  experience  cariy  certificates  with  them  ? — 
A.  They  show  them,  nnless  they  are  old  employees. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that? — ^A.  It  is  the  law  of  Pennsylvania.  All  our  bosses 
must  do  the  same  way. 

Q.  How  are  the  certificates  obtained? — ^A.  Well,  they  appoint  a  commission  for 
examining  the  miners.  It  is  the  miners  themselves  that  give  this  certificate.  There 
is  a  board  appointed  by  the  court  of  so  many  miners.  These  miners  have  to  go 
before  them  and  stand  an  examination — we  have  nothing  to  say  in  this  matter  at 
all — and  then  they  give  a  certificate. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  method  is  employed  as  a  means  of  taking  precautions 
against  explosions  and  so  on  in  the  mines? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is.  This  law 
was  gotten  up,  as  far  as  I  understood  nt  the  tinie,  to  protect  our  people  at  homo  from 
the  foreigners  that  cime  in,  HnngariauH  and  Polanders. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  it  work  in  that  regard? — A.  It  did  not  work,  it  did 
the  other  thing;  it  deprived  the  others  of  work.  I  have  not  seen  an  Irishman,  or  a 
German,  or  a  Welshman,  or  an  Englishman  for  the  last  10  years  come  in  there,  but 
the  Hungarians  and  Italians  have  come  in  droves. 

Q.  Come  there  as  laborers  and  learn  ? — A.  Yes :  work  at  anything. 

Q.  How  do  they  learn  the  business  then  ? — A.  They  come  in  as  loaders;  they  work 
in  the  gangways  as  loaders.  That  is  the  way  tliey  learn,  the  same  as  anybody  else; 
but  we  find  some  very  good  miners  among  them,  tliey  pick  up  as  well  as  other  people. 
The  only  drawback  that  we  have  with  them  is  the  language;  we  can  not  make  them 
understand  things  as  well  as  they  ought  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  there  much  danger  encountered  in  your  mines  in  the 
way  of  poisonous  or  explosive  gases? — A.  No;  wo  have  some  collieries  in  which  the 
conditions  are  first-class  all  through. 

Q.  Do  you  have  some  explosions? — A.  Yes;  we  have. 

Q.  Any  men  killed? — A.  Some  men  killed,  yes. 

(.}.  When  di<l  those  explosions  occur? — A.  Wo  have  only  a  few.  We  have  had  no 
such  explosion  as  you  3oe  in  the  papers,  when  10, 15,  or  20  men  are  killed.  We  have 
have  had  only  1  or  2  killed  at  a  time.  Sometimes  the  miners  go  in  where  they  ought 
not  to  go,  and  they  get  killed.     We  have  very  few  accidents. 

Q.  What  is  the  remedy  for  that? — A.  The  remedy  is  to  obey  orders. 

Q.  Obey  orders? — A.  Yes;  if  they  will  obey  the  orders  of  the  fire  boss  they  will  be 
all  right,  unless  now  and  then  wc  should  happen  to  strike  a  bit  of  gas. 

Q.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  got  the  men  that  do  not  understand  to  obey  orders,  is  it 
not? — A.  They  will  tell  you  yes,  that  they  will  do  so,  and  then  do  not  do  it. 

Q.  Do  they  always  understand  what  you  want? — A.  Sometimes  not,  I  suppose.  I 
guess  that  is  the  great  trouble;  and  how  to  make  them  understand,  that  is  the 
problem  until  they  have  learned  the  language. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  explosions  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  foreign  miners? — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Or  lack  of  understanding? — A.  Yes;  some  of  them  were  killed. 

Q.  Was  there  much  loss? — A.  No;  we  never  have  what  we  call  a  big  body  of 
standing  gas. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  foreigners  are  more  satisfactory  than  American 
miners? — A.  No;  they  are  not.    Some  are  all  right;  the  majority  are  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  company  stores? — A.  No,  we  have  not;  the  company  pays  every 
2  weeks,  cash. 
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Q.  Does  your  company  check  off  orderH  for  other  stores f — A.  No;  no  collection 
.  for  any  body ;  all  these  storekeepers  must  run  their  own  business.    'We  run  no  col- 
lecting business.     Each  miner  gets  his  mone^^  and  can  do  as  he  pleases. 

Q.  Are  yon  in  the  habit  of  discharging  any  miners? — A.  Not  very  often,  unless  we 
find  a  man  that  will  not  positively  do  what  he  is  ordered  to  do. 

Q.  In  case  of  discharge,  do  you  have  any  trouble  with  those  that  are  remain- 
ingf — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  discharge  a  man  once  in  a  year. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  not  had  a  strike  since  1888  f — A.  That  was  no  strike,  not 
from  any  trouble  with  us ;  it  was  simply  a  sympathetic  arrangement  with  the  railroad 
men.  No;  we  have  had  no  trouble  at  all  that  I  know  of  with  our  men.  So  far  all 
our  men  have  always  been  satisfied. ;  there  are  some  growlers,  but  you  find  them 
always  in  every  place. 

Q.  Is  it  not  generally  understood  that  there  is  an  agreemeut  between  the  coal 
producers  of  the  anthracite  region,  which  is  known  as  the  anthracite  coal  trust  f — A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know  anvthing  abont  it,  any  more  than  what  you  see  in  the  papers; 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  it  or  not,  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  combination  regulates  production  as  a  whole  f — ^A. 
That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Or  prices? — A.  That  I  do  not  know — that  would  not  reach  me  anyway.  My 
business  is  to  see  that  the  mines  are  all  right. 

Q.  You  are  the  general  superintendent? — A.  Mr.  Luther  is  the  general  superin- 
tendent; I  am  the  mining  superintendent;  I  have  charge  of  the  mining;  other 
business  outside  of  this  does  not  belong  to  me. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  morals  of  the  community  in  which  those 
miners  live,  especially  with  reference  to  the  foreign  class  of  people,  or  of  all? — A. 
The  foreigners  seem  to  very  good  fellows;  there  is  very  little  trouble.    There  is  a 
little  trouble  now  and  then  among  themselves,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  quarrel 
with  other  people.  ' 

Q.  Are  they  generally  peaceable ! — A.  They  are  peaceable.  Oh,  sometimes  they  have 
their  festival  and  they  sometimes  get  drunk  and  kill  some  one. 

Q.  They  live  iu  cleanliness  and  good  sanitary  conditions  in  their  houses? — A.  Yes: 
I  think  it  would  do  you  good.to  go  through  this  region  and  throu<;h  these  towns,  and 
see  for  yourself.     On  Sunday  you  would  not  know  them;  it  is  changed  so  greatly. 

Q.  School  facilities  are  good,  are  they? — A.  No.  1;  could  not  be  better. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  boys  in  the  mines  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  age? — A.  Not  under  14  inside,  12  outside;  that  is  regulated  by  law 

Q.  The  inspection  of  your  mines  is  also  done  by  the  State,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often? — A.  Well,  the  inspectors  are  continually  dropping  in  on  us,  as  often 
as  they  can.  Each  inspector  has  a  big  territory,  and  it  takes  liim  some  time  to  get 
around  unless  there  is  a  special  occasion — something  for  which  he  is  notified  to  come. 
At  other  times  he  comes  there  twice  in  a  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  How  many  mine  inspectors  do  you  have  in  the  anthracite 
region? — A.  We  have  seven. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you,  as  an  officer  of  the  company,  ever  call  in  the 
inspector? — A.  No;  they  have  their  own  way. 

Q.  Are  there  not  oases  when  they  are  called  in  outside  of  their  stated  trips? — A. 
Not  that  I  know  of;  we  have  had  none  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Do  the  men  ever  call  the  inspectors  in? — A.  Sometimes  they  do,  but  they  do 
not  sign  any  name  to  the  request. 

Q.  Do  they  answer  those  anonymous  communications? — A.  Sometimes  they  will 
come  and  see  whether  there  is  any  basis  for  the  complaint. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  object  of  men  in  writing  such  letters? — 
A.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  tell.    You  know  they  write  all  kinds  of  stuff. 

Q.  Are  they  afraid  to  sign  their  names  for  fear  the  inspector  will  make  it  known 
to  the  company? — A.  1  do  not  know.  With  us,  tho  writer  of  the  letter  could  just 
as  well  sign  his  name  to  it.  I  get  lots  of  anonymous  letters  mvself  about  this  and 
the  other  thing.  We  think  they  are  troubled  and  the  matter  is  looked  into.  But  it 
will  always  be  so;  you  cai)  not  change  the  nature  of  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  How  many  men  did  you  say  were  employed  by  the  com- 
pany?—A.  26,500  or  26,600. 

Q.  All  classes  of  labor? — A.    All  classes  of  labor. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  those  are  Americans? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  A  small  per  cent? — A.  I  guess  the  American  is  the  largest. 

Mr.  Luther.  6,500  out  of  25,000. 

Q.  Of  what  nationality  principally  are  the  foreigners? — A.  The  niaijority  are  Huns 
or  Poles. 

Q.  Poles? — A.  I  think  so;  I  do  not  know,  though. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Have  these  queHtions  been  asked? — A.  Yes;  we  take  a  cen- 
sus every  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  Does  any  docking  system  prevail  in  the  mines? — A.  No, 
not  with  us;  we  do  not  dock  wages. 
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Q.  What  do  you  do  with  a  man  who  does  what  might  be  called  dirt^  mining  f — A. 
First  we  warn  him  that  he  must  stop  it;  the  second  time  he  gets  notice  that  nuless 
he  stops  it  he  will  he  dismissed;  and  the  third  time  he  must  take  his  tools  away. 

Q.  Suppose  you  pay  by  the  mine  car  and  it  is  filled  with  other  substances  than 
ooal  or  has  a  large  proportion  of  other  substances,  do  you  pay  the  full  rate  and  then 
warn  the  minerf-— A.  Yes;  we  will  not  dock  him. 

Q.  No  dockage  system  whatever f — ^A.  No;  we  punish  by  the  third  notice  that  he 
will  have  to  taxe  his  tools.    Then  he  Is  discharged. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantlb.)  Are  these  foreigners  American  citizens  nowf — A.  Some  of 
them  become  citizens. 

Q.  As  a  rule  do  they  become  American  citizens  f — A.  Yes ;  they  have  to  be  here  5 
years  to  become  American  citizens. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  proportion  of  naturalized  foreign  population  runs 
generally  through  the  coal-mining  regions  of  the  country  f — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
anything  outside  of  Schuylkill,  Scranton,  Northumberland,  aud  Columbia.  As  a 
rule  it  seems  to  hold  there.  What  it  is  up  at  Wilkesbarre  and  Scranton  I  could  not 
say. 

Q.  Are  the  foreigners  mostly  voters f — A.  Oh,  no;  I  guess  the  majority  are  not 
voters. 

Q.  Are  these  all  men  that  have  come  to  the  country  of  their  own  volition f — A.  I 
suppose  so. 

Q.  Have  not  been  shipped  in  for  the  purpose? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  We  never 
got  what  you  call  imported  meu ;  they  come  with  their  friends,  and  look  around  for 
work.     One  gets  inside  and  the  other  outside  and  so  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  school  facilities  ample  in  the  mining  regions f— A. 
Oh,  yes;  we  have  splendid  schools  and  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  It  has  beAn  said  that  the  children  of  the  Huns  and  Italians  do  not  take  advan- 
tage of  themf — A.  Oh,  yes;  they  go  to  school. 

Q.  Is  English  taught  principally  in  the  schools  f — A.  All  English. 

Q.  Do  the  children  of  the  Italians  and  Huns  generally  use  the  schools? — A.  Yes, 
and  those  that  are  working  by  day  get  night  schooling;  we  have  night  schools  for 
this  purpose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  I  have  read  or  seen  it  reported  a  ^reat  many  times  that  in 
some  sections  of  the  mining  region  a  very  unusual  condition  exists  with  respect  to 
these  foreigners ;  that  is,  as  to  their  families  and  their  methods  of  living ;  for  iustance, 
that  8  or  9  or  10  of  these  people  will  be  bunched  up  together  in  a  small  roomf — A. 
They  used  to  do  so ;  that  is  done  away  with  now. 

Q.  And  in  many  cases  one  woman  is  married f — A.  Yes;  aud  as  high  as  15  or  20 
men  live  in  the  same  house. 

Q.  Does  that  condition  exist f — A.  Oh,  yes,  that  is  the  case,  but  it  is  exceptional. 

Q.  Does  this  condition  exist  very  extensively  among  your  employees?— A.  Not  any 
more;  there  was  some  of  it,  but  there  are  many  houses  in  the  towns  and  this  arrange- 
ment has  gradually  given  away;  the  foreign  miners  are  living  like  other  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  Yon  think  their  standard  of  living  improves  as  they 
become  accustomed  to  our  manners  and  ways f — A.  If  you  saw  the  improvements 
they  have  got  there,  you  would  not  know  the  i)eople.  The  young  people  that  are 
raised  there  are  certainly  Americans. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  any  employment  for  women  or  girls f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  factories  of  other  kinds  where  they  can  get  work! — ^A.  In 
the  larger  towns  they  nave  some  little  factories,  but  not  at  the  collieries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  kind  of  factories? — A.  Knitting  factories  and 
others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  quite  a  number  of  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  miners'  families  are  earning  wages  f — A.  Oh,  yes;  and  the  boys  are  work- 
ing around  the  collieries,  most  of  them ;  some  of  them  are  engineers. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  the  houses  of  the  miners  generally  f — A.  Well, 
from  4  to  10 ;  we  have  houses  that  have  10  rooms. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  eaten  a  meal  in  any  of  these  miners'  houses f — A.  Yes;  I  was  a 
miner  myself. 

Q.  Can  yon  describe  to  us  about  what  the  daily  ration  of  the  minor  isf — A.  I 
could  not  tell  you  that;  but  you  see  at  a  glance  when  you  meet  them  thatrthe  min- 
ers get  good  food  to  eat ;  I  know  this  mucii  that  they  get  as  good  bread,  if  not  bet- 
ter, than  what  yon  get  in  the  town. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.)  What  does  a  10-room  house  rent  forf— A.  We  have  10- 
TOom  nouses  renting  as  high  as  $8. 

Q.  What  does  a  T-room  nouse  costf — A.  $2,  $3,  and  $4,  just  as  the  house  may  be; 
there  are  some  that  cost  $6.    All  the  houses  that  the  company  builds  are  good  houses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Now,  our  consular  reports  give  us  statements  of  the  bills 
of  fare,  so  to  speak,  of  the  working  people  in  other  countries,  and  we  have  them  from 
different  parts  of  our  own  country.  I  would  like  to  find  out  about  what  they  have 
for  breakfast,  and  what  they  have  for  luncheon  or  dinner,  and  what  they  have  for 
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dinner  or  supper,  whichever  they  may  call  it  in  the  mining  region  ? — A.  Dinner 
the  miners  generally  take  along  t-o  the  mines — that  consists  of  bread  and  butter; 
sometimes  a  piece  of  meat,  a  piece  of  sausage,  and  some  other  things.  For  supper, 
I  suppose  they  have  a  regular  meal — potatoes,  meat,  cabbage,  and  such  stuff  as  the 
market  brings  them. 

Q.  Do  they,  as  a  rule,  have  meat  every  day  at  some  meal  f — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think 
they  have.  In  fact  I  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  this.  I  know  when  1  was 
working  that  I  had  meat  as  often  as  I  wished  to  have  it,  and  I  suppose  they  are 
doing  the  same  thing  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Does  your  company  make  any  effort,  or  is  it  the  policy  of 
the  company,  ever  to  Improve  the  social  conditions  of  its  employees? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  make  any  provisions  for  it  in  that  way? — A.  The  Iron  Cc^mpany  has 
aimed  right  along  to  put  the  miners  in  the  towns,  nnd  to  give  them  facilities;  that 
is  why  they  have  estaolished  the  running  of  mining  trains,  so  that  the  people  can 
live  together  in  communities;  it  makes  better  people — to  live  with  the  Hchools  and 
churches. 

Q.  Do  you  do  anything  in  the  way  of  providing  a  library  or  reading  room! — A. 
The  company  does  not  do  this,  but  they  do  it  among  themselves.  Do  not  get  any 
idea  that  the  mining  population  is  ignorant,  for  they  arc  not;  I  must  say  that. 

Q.  Are  these  foreigners  educated? — A.  Yes;  you  should  go  up  there  among 
them. 

Q.  They  can  read  and  write? — A.  There  are  very  few  that  can  not.  All  classes  of 
our  mine  operators  are  raised  right  from  those  people,  and  they  get  their  schooling 
in  these  communities. 

Q.  Those  are  the  public  schools? — A.  Yes;  public  schools;  there  are  no  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  spoke  of  the  contracts  that  were  made  by  the  individual 
miners.  Are  those  contracts  put  in  writing,  or  are  they  simply  verbal  contracts? — 
A.  No :  they  have  verbal  contracts  except  for  special  pieces  of  work  like  the  slab. 

Q.  Your  contracts  for  general  work  are  verbal  contracts? — A,  All  our  work  is  con- 
tract work  with  the  exception  of  very  little  special  work;  all  is  contract  work. 

Q.  Do  you  have  disputes  arising  Irom  the  contracts,  because  those  contracts  are 
not  put  in  writing?— A.  Well,  sometimes  a  man  says  he  can  not  do  it  for  the  same 
price,  and  we  will  give  him  a  higher  price  in  some  cases,  and  wo  will  tell  him  to  go 
on  and  when  he  gets  into  difficulty  we  pay  him  the  wages. 

Q.  You  do  not  nave  any  trouble  if  a  man  comes  and  claims  that  you  have  forgot- 
ten something? — A.  There  may  be  a  mistake  sometimes,  and  if  it  is  made  it  is 
rectified. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  Friday^  March  0,  ItKH), 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  £.  E.  LOOMIS, 

Superintendent  ooal-mining  department,  Delaware,  Tjackaxoanna  and  Wentem  Railway. 

The  commission  met  at  2.05  p.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time 
Mr.  E.  E.  Loomis,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  superintendent  of  the  coal-mining  department  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks).  Please  state  your  name  and  address. — A.  E.  E.  Loomis,  Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  railroad? — A.  Superintendent  of  the  coal- 
mining department  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway  Company. 

Q.  What  is  the  special  nature  of  the  business  you  have  to  do — securing  the  contracts 
for  shipping? — A.  No. 

Q.  what  is  the  special  nature  of  your  business? — A.  I  have  general  charge  of  the 
mining  operations. 

Q.  Are  the  mines  themselves  that  you  have  special  charge  of  owned  by  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway  Company  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  general  work  you  have,  then,  is  looking  after  the  mining  department  and 
not  after  the  shipping  of  coal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  yourself  with  the  selling  of  the  coal  that  you 
mine? — A.  No.     Except  at  a  few  local  points  There  is  a  regular  tariff  rate. 

Q.  And  a  regular  price  for  coal? — A.  A  regular  price  for  coal,  but  I  do  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  Where  are  the  prices  fixed;  who  fixes  the  prices? — A.  The  sales  department. 
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Q.  And  those  prices  are  simply  qaoted  and  yon  supply  the  coal  at  those  rates  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  coal  that  is  taken  out  nnder  your  general  supervision  is  sold  mostly 
where  f — A.  All  over  the  country — there  is  no  particular  market — anywhere  we  can 
get  a  market  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  where  your  two  or  three  largest  markets  aref — A.  The  largest 
markets  would  he  Buffalo  and  tidewater. 

Q.  Does  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  lease  any  territory  to 
other  coal  o|>erators? — A.  I  helieve  there  has  some  territory  been  leased  to  other 
operators;  yes. 

Q.  Is  any  of  the  territory  that  you  yourself  manage  for  this  company  territory 
that  is  leased  from  other  owners,  or  is  it  all  owned  by  your  company  f — A.  Well, 
quite  a  proportion  of  the  coal  we  get  out,  we  get  out  under  a  lease  or  a  royalty,  as 
tney  call  it— the  land  is  owned  by  individuals. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  that  royalty  that  you  pay;  so  much  a  ton  for 
the  coal  you  got  out? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  mining  of  this  coal  do  you  hire  the  men  that  are  eettiug  the  coal  out 
for  yon  by  the  day,  or  is  it  a  matter  of  individual  contract  f — A.  The  miners  are  paid 
by  the  car. 

Q.  So  much  a  load  for  what  they  get  outf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  rate  varies,  I  suppose f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Continually f — A.  Yes;  different  in  different  mines  and  different  in  different 
veins. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  practically  of  individual  eon  tract  with  each  miner  f — A.  You 
may  call  it  that,  yes^  each  is  a  contract  miner  in  one  sense. 

Q.  And  the  variations  are  so  many  that  it  is  practically  dealing  with  the  indi- 
vidual?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  trade-union  men  working  under  you,  or  are  the  men  independent 
of  trade  unions? — A.  Well,  of  that  we  have  no  knowledge.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  anything  of  the  sort. 

Q.  You  do  not  deal  with  the  unions? — A.  No;  I  deal  with  ray  men. 

Q.  Whether  tliey  are  union  men  or  not  is  something  you  do  not  pay  any  attention 
to? — A.  No  attention  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  with  your  men  in  the  way  of  strikes? — A.  No; 
exc(*pt  that  there  have  been  one  or  two  cases  where  the  breaker  boys  have  done 
some  little  thing  that  was  easily  adjusted;  they  have  shut  down  a  breaker  for  a  day 
or  two,  that  is  all ;  there  have  been  no  general  disturbances. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  connected  with  the  company? — A.  Only  since  June. 

Q.  Were  you  working  for  this  company  before  in  any  other  position?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  other  company  were  you  working  fbr,  or  what  other  position  have  you 
had  before  going  there? — A.  I  was  superintendent  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Western 
road. 

Q.  In  the  railroad  business  proper! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  in  its  coal  business, 
have  any  agreements,  to  your  knowledge,  with  other  mines  or  miners  with  refer- 
ence to  the  price  at  which  coal  shall  bo  sold? — A.  I  think  there  are  some  contracts 
with  individual  operators. 

Q.  Other  operators  in  this  same  locality  where  yon  are  working? — A.  Yes;  located 
on  the  line  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawaunfi  and  Western  Railroad. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  this  agreement  with  regard  to  the  price  of  coal  ? — 
A.  Well,  the  agreementH  vary ;  I  have  not  got  the  details  in  my  mind. 

Q.  I  thought  perhaps  you  could  explain  to  us  the  general  nature.  Is  it  that  coal 
could  be  Hold  for  such  a  price  and  in  such  a  territory  for  any  length  of  time? — A. 
They  generally  a«;reod  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  market  price. 

Q.  That  is,  the  market  price  at  tidewater? — A.  At  tidewater. 

Q.  (Hy  Mr.  RATCiiFORD.)  Who  agrees  to  pay  the  market  price? — A.  The  compa- 
nies.   The  railroad  company  agrees  to  pa^^  the  mine  operators. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  percentage  is? — A.  I  think  in  most  cases  it  is  that  same 
percentage  that  you  quoted  this  morning. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Sixty  and  forty? — A.  It  differs  according  to  sizes;  it  is  a  gen- 
eral agreement  all  through  that  region. 

Q.  (Hy  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  you  object  to  furnishing  the  commission  with  a 
copy  of  that  agreement? — A.  I  have  not  got  it. 

Q.  Could  you  get  it? — A.  I  could  not  say  that  I  could.  I  would  hardly  be  at 
liberty  to  turn  over  an  individual  operator's  agreement.' 


*For  copy  of  agreement  in  force  on  viuioas  roads  in  1901,  Hoe  Keports  of  Industrial  Commission, 
Vol.  IX,  TransporUtion,  p.  505. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  not  an  agreement  of  that  sort  with  independent 
operators  f — A.  Oh,  we  deal  with  a  good  many — a  good  many  of  these  operators  have 
no  agreement—jnst  a  general  understanding. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  The  general  understanding  that  they  have  is  this:  that  they 
shall  receive  for  the  ooal  that  thev  ship  over  this  road,  or  sell  to  this  road,  40  per 
cent  of  the  tidewater  price? — ^A.  Sixty. 

Q.  Sixt^*-  per  cent  of  the  tidewater  price,  and  the  40  per  cent  is  supposed,  to  go  for 
the  smaller  sizes f — A.  No;  60 per  cent  is — ^two  prices,  60  and  40  for  different  sizes. 
The  40  per  cent  wonld  he  for  freight  on  those  sizes  where  the  operator  gets  60  per  cent. 

Q.  On  other  sizes  60  per  cent  for  freight,  and  40  per  cent  wonld  go  to  the  opera- 
tort — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  charge  of  the  ooal  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad,  that  owns  these  mines?  There  is,  as  regards  the  bookkeeping  of 
that  company,  a  separate  division,  the  mining  division  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  prices  that  are  quoted  to  the  department  fixed  on  the  same 
basis  as  in  tho  case  ot  independent  operators  f — A.  Yes ;  and  the  same  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  Yest— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  credited  to  your  department  60  per  cent  of  the  tidewater 
price  in  round  nambersf — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  that  it  figured  out  just  that;  but 
there  is  a  regular  published  tariff  rate  on  coal.  Individual  operators  can  ship  at 
that  rate,  and  we  are  charged  that  rate  in  our  shipments. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate? — A.  It  differs  at  different  points. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  rate,  sa]r»  firom  Scran  ton  to  New  Vorkf — A.  No. 

Q.  Of  course,  these  are  published  tariff  rates? — A.  Published  tariff  rates. 

Q.  And  so  far  us  your  department  is  concerned,  you  are  charged  with  these  regular 
tariff  rates  and  the  rest  of  the  price  goes  to  your  credit,  the  credit  of  your  depart- 
ment?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  it  is  as  regards  the  individual  operators,  then. 
If  the  individual  operators  ship  and  pay  the  regular  schedule  tariff  rate,  I  do  not 
quite  see  how  tho.y  take  this  division. — A.  No,  we  purchase  the  coal,  when  we  pay 
that  |>er  cent.  In  the  one  case  we  purchase  the  coal:  in  the  other  case  the  operator 
ships  independently ;  and  we  have  shippers  that  market  their  own  coal,  and  we  have 
shippers  that  sell  to  us  at  that  rate. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  buy  coal  in  that  way,  is  it  the  railroad  company  or  is  it  this 
mining  department  that  does  the  buying?  Is  it  you  that  do  the  buying  of  is  it  the 
railroad? — A.  It  is — you  might  say  it  is  the  mining  department. 

Q.  It  is  the  mining  department  that  does  the  buying  under  those  ciroumstaocea  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratcuford.)  Where  this  60  and  40  per  cent  agreement  is  in  operation, 
Mr.  Loomis,  does  it  apply  on  all  kinds  of  coal — all  sizes,  for  instance? — A.  I  will  not 
be  sure  about  thiH,  but  1  am  inoliued  to  think  that  for  the  smaller  sizes  there  is  a 
little  difference,  for  the  steaming  sizes  there  is  a  little  difference. 

Q.  In  favor  of  the  carrying  companies? — ^A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that;  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  The  princinle,  yon  think,  is  the  same? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Fixing  the  price,  with  a  little  variation  wnich  is  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  cost  of  carrying  and  cost  of  mining? — A.  Yes;  smaller  sizes  are  cheaper  coal,  and 
we  can  not  charge  as  much  for  carrying  tho  smaller  sizes  as  we  can  for  marketing 
the  larger  sizes,  the  expensive  goods;  that  is,  we  do  not  get  the  same  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.  )  Is  there  any  complaint  of  discrimination  between  the  large 
ship])er8  or  smaller  shippers,  or  the  railroad  companies  or  independent  shippers  of 
coal?— A.  I  have  never  heard  of  it;  I  know  of  none. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  complaint  in  regard  to  discriminating  rates? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratcuford.)  What  is  tiie  annual  output  of  the  Delaware  and  Lacka- 
wanna Company  ? — A.  I  have  not  it  in  mind.  It  is  published ;  I  saw  it  in  a  statement 
in  a  paper  tne  other  day.    It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  5,000,(X)0  tons,  I  think. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  entire  coal  haulage  does  that  constitute  on  that  line  of  rail- 
roskd? — A.  Well,  the  major  portion. 

Q.  The  major  portion?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  independent  operators  have  you  on  that  line  who  are  shipping 
under  the  published  tariff  rate? — A.  I  could  not  say.  They  order  the  cars  and  get 
them  and  snip  under  the  published  tariff'  rate.  In  the  case  of  some  of  them,  we  buy 
part  of  the  output  and  they  sell  independently  part;  from  others  we  buy  all  their 
output. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  plan  they  seem  to  favor  as  a  whole?  Do  they  favor  the 
published  tariff  rate  or  the  percentage  plan? — A.  W^ell,  I  think  we  purchase  the 
major  portion  of  the  coal  of  the  independent  operators  located  on  our  line. 

Q.  Tnat  nieann  they  favor  the  percentage  plan  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PuiLXiPS.)  Do  you  handle  as  much  ooal  over  your  line  as  the  Phila- 
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delphia  and  Reading  does  over  its  linef — ^A.  1  have  no  knowledge  of  what  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  does ;  I  do  not  think  we  do. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  understanding  or  agreement  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  in  regara  to  freight  rates  from  the  anthraeite  fields  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  with  any  othei  roads  f — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Can  yon  give  ns  an  idea  with  reference  to  the  average  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  the  miners  that  are  working  under  your  general  supervision? — A. 
Well,  it  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  answer,  because  it  varies.  We  pay  differently  in 
different  mines  and  under  different  conditions  and  in  different  veins. 

Q.  Ordinarily  those  rates  and  those  conditions  are  adjusted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  miner  a  fair  living  wage  in  each  caeef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  much  it  would  average  per  dayf — A.  Well,  it 
would  run  al  I  the  way  from  $2  a  day  to  $5  a  day,  net. 

Q.  Have  the  men  working  in  your  mines  been  working  for  the  last  year  or  two  on 
full  time  or  part  timef — A.  Partial  time. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  how  many  days  in  the  week,  on  an  average? — ^A.  The  mine 
inspector's  reports  show  that.  I  think  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
mines,  according  to  the  inspector's  report  this  last  year,  worked  179  days.  That  is 
my  recollection ;  it  is  all  published. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  are  familiar  enough  with  the  anthracite  ooal  region 
and  all  the  conditions  surrounding  it,  I  presume,  to  state  whether  or  not  coal  from 
all  parts  of  the  district  brings  about  the  same  price  in  the  market? — ^A.  I  think  it 
does. 

Q.  And  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  miners  make  from  $2  a  day  to  $5  a 
day,  net? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average,  yon  think  ? — A.  I  made  some  fignres  some  time 
ago.  I  took  the  actual  figures  from  pay  rolls  and  took  the  individual  names,  taking 
from  6  to  12  men  in  each  mine,  composed  of  good  miners,  poor  miners,  and  average 
miners,  and  the  actual  moneys  drawn  by  those  men  for  the  year  ran  all  the  way  from 
$600  to  $1,000,  net,  after  everything  was  taken  out. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  equal  number  of  each  class? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PiiiLUPS. )  Of  what  nationality,  chiefiy,  are  the  employees  of  the  mines 
in  your  district? — A.  I  could  not  say;  I  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  that.  We 
have  a  great  many  Welsh. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  the  per  cent  of  each? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  When  did  you  make  those  averages  of  wages? — ^A.  I 
think  it  was  for  the  year  ending  December  last. 

Q.  Can  you  state  now,  approximately,  without  going  into  detail,  what  the  average 
wages  for  all  your  miners  were  last  year? — A.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  average;  that  is 
what  we  tried  to  get  at. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jknks.)  Now,  for  a  miniTniiTO  you  put  $500;  that  was  substantially  the 
minimum? — A.  $500. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  that  bein^  the  net  wages.  What  did  you  deduct? — A.  Supplies 
sold  them;  that  includes  their  coal,  yon  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratcui-'ORD.)  Testimony  has  been  given  by  other  operators  from  the 
anthraeite  district  showing  that  wages  of  the  miners  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2  a  day.  I  want  to  ask  you  how  your  company  can  compete  and  pay  such  wages? — 
A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer;  I  simply  know  what  we  paid,  and  I 
know  that  we  are  competing. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  find  any  disadvantage  in  doing  so  as  against  the  others  by  reason 
of  that? — A.  I  presume  that  our  coal  costs  more;  if  they  only  pay  $2  a  day  and  we 
pay  $5,  we  pay  more. 

Q.  You  sell  it  practically  at  the  same  prices  and  it  costs  just  as  much  to  haul  it  to 
market? — A.  That  belongs  to  the  sales  department;  I  presume  they  sell  it  at  the 
same  price. 

Q.  Have  you  any  stores  in  connection  with  your  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  Houses,  tenement  houses? — A.  Very  few. 

Q.  Has  your  company  any  agreement  with  any  other  companies  as  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  output? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Or  as  to  the  selling  price? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  that  is  the  sales  department. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  What  are  the  supplies  that  you  keep  on  hand  to  furnish  to 
miners  and  that  you  deduct  from  their  wages? — A.  Well,  1  referred  to  coal,  oil,  and 
powder. 

Q.  Tools? — ^A.  We  sell  very  few  tools;  they  buy  most  of  their  tools  outside. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  that  you  were  at  the  head  of  the  coal-mining 
department  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  the  sales  department  of  that  company  under  your  direction? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  company  is  it  under?— A.  It  is  under  the  head  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Railway  Company. 

Q.  The  railroad  company  f^A.  The  sales  department. 
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Q.  Yon  have  no  official  connection  with  that  department  f — ^A.  Nu. 

Q.  Yon  said  the  prices  of  coal  were  quoted  by  the  sales  department.  Do  yoii  know 
who  fixes  those  piioes  in  tho  sales  department? — A.  No. 

Q.  Welly  are  they  not  arbitrarily  fixed  by  somebody  in  the  sales  department? — A. 
They  certainly  must  be  fixed  by  somebody  in  the  sales  department ;  whether  it  is 
arbitrary  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Yoii  do  not  know  whether  it  is  done  in  connection  with  any  other  railroad 
officials? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Well,  yon  most  have  knowledge  of  the  railroad  charges  for  transporting  coal 
from  the  mining  districts  to  tide  water? — A.  They  arc  all  published. 

Q.  Well,  can  yon  state  what  they  are  from  a  given  point? — A.  I  have  not  got  them 
in  mind. 

Q.  Is  it  so  much  per  ton  per  mile  from  any  one  point  or  from  every  point? — A.  It 
varies  to  the  difi^erent  points,  qb  I  was  telling  yon;  every  station  has  a  different 
rate. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  fh>m  any  one  Htation — A.  No;  1  have  not  got  them 
in  mind ;  it  is  a  big  tariff  sheet,  yon  know. 

Q.  Has  the  Delaware,  I^ackawanna  and  Western  considerable  land — mining 
land — which  is  not  worked? — A.  I  l>elieve  it  has. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  extent  of  it? — A.  I  have  not  in  mind  tho 
acreage. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  how  they  hold  that  land?  Is  it  by  lease  or  outright  pur- 
chase?— A.  In  fee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  know  how  many  acres  your  company  holds  in  fee? — 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  whether  your  coal  brings  a  higher  price 'in  the 
market  than  that  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron' Company? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Who  can  tell  us  how  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer,  say,  at  Boston  or  Cleve- 
land or  any  other  point,  is  divided  between  the  transportation  and  the  coal  com- 
panies?— A.  Anybody  that  has  got  a  tariff  rate.  The  price  of  coal  at  a  given  point 
IS  HO  much  and  the  tariff  is  so  much. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  your  coal  at  your  place  of  mining  where  yon  deliver  to  the 
railroad? — A.  Well,  we  do  not  have  any  price  at  that  point. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  pretty  generally  prevalent  price? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  In  your  vicinity?— A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  would  itbe$2.50  or  $5  or  $6  a  ton? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  either. 
That  is  a  thing  that  is  ad^justed  in  individual  cases.  I  mean  by  that  that  there  are 
a  great  many  outside  operators,  a  gre<at  many  people  who  come  in  competition. 
Coal  has  no  regular  price  right  in  the  mining  region  in  the  different  sizes  of  coal. 

Q.  What  is  tne  prevailing  price  in  the  mining  region  for  coal  delivered  free  on 
board  ? — A.  It  is  sold  all  the  way  from  70  cents  to  $2. 

Q.  All  the  way  from  70  cents  to  $2? — A.  That  is,  the  sizes  vary;  there  is  a  differ- 
ent price  for  each  size. 

Q.  Well,  now,  that  same  ooal  would  be  sold  to  a  consumer  in  Boston  for  $6.25  and 
$6.50  a  ton? — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  AVho  gets  the  difference?  Of  course  the  railroad  company  gets  part  of  it,  per- 
haps 1  or  2  dealers  get  part  of  it,  but  who  can  tell  us  about  how  that  is  divided 
up? — A.  I  do  not  know.  You  see  you  are  getting  into  the  railroad  business  there; 
that  is  entirely  out  of  my  jurisdiction. 

Q.  The  president  or  the  auditor  would  be  most  likely  to  know  about  it? — A.  As  I 
say,  it  is  a  matter  that  anyone  can  figure  on  by  the  tariff  rate.  The  difference 
between  your  tariff  rate  and  the  market  price  is  what  you  get  for  the  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Loomis,  have  you  ever  heard  such  expressions  as  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  carrying  20^  per  cent  of  the  capacity,  and  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  11  per  cent  of  the  capacity — something  like  that? — A.  I 
presume  that  it  means  that  its  mining  capacity  is  about  that,  as  compared  with  the 
total  mining  capacity  of  the  anthracite  region;  that  is  what  I  should  judge,  although 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  They  are  entitled  to  haul  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of  the  anthracite 
region? — A.  I  presume  that  is  adjusted  on  their  ability  to  mine,  their  capacity  to 
mine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  railroads  handle  the  most  of  the  anthracite  coal,  and 
about  in  their  order,  if  you  know? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  positively;  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western.  Just  what  the  percentages  are  I  only  know  as  having  read  them;  they 
are  published. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  said  you  were  not  working  your  mines  to  their  full 
capacity  a  good  part  of  the  time;  who  is  it  that  determines  whether  you  shall  work 
part  time  or  full  time ;  whore  do  you  get  your  orders? — A.  The  market.  The  sales 
department  determines  it;  in  the  selluig  of  coal,  if  the  market  demands  a  certain 
amoimt  of  ooal,  I  mine  it. 
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Q.  Then,  practically  you  get  yon r  instructions  from  the  sales  department;  they 
say,  there  is  mo  much  coal  called  for,  give  us  so  much? — A.  They  say  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  Bo  much  coal,  and  I  simply  mine  it. 

Q.  And  they  say  that  during  the  coming  month  you  can  dispose  of  half  as  much 
as  the  preceding  month,  and  you  take  it  out  accordingly? — A.  They  are  governed 
entirely  by  the  weather  conditions,  I  suppose. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  the  matter  comes  to  practically  this :  You  want  so 
much  coal  this  month ;  how  often  do  you  have  that  determined — from  month  to 
month  ? — A.  No ;  every  day. 

Q.  Every  day? — A.  Just  what  they  can  sell. 

Q.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  orders  for  you  to  fill,  and  you  are  able  iu  that  way  to 
adjust  your  output  from  day  to  day — you  simply  mine  to  fill  orders? — A.  To  fill 
orders. 

Q.  When  you  have  no  orders  to  fill  you  stop;  you  do  not  stock  up? — A.  We  have 
no  facilities  to  stock  up  ahead. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  whether  yon  hold  any  mining  lands  by 
lease  or  not?  It  has  been  stated  here  that  large  tracts  of  land  are  held  in  that 
way  by  some  of  theso  mining  companies  in  the  anthracite  regions. — A.  As  I  said 
before,  we  leaso  properties  in  the  vicinity  of  certain  of  our  breakers  on  a  royalty 
basis ;  we  pay  so  much  a  ton  for  the  coal  that  we  take  out. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  other  tracts  that  are  leased  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
mine  for  say  10,  20,  or  50  years  ? — A.  No ;  1  do  not  know  of  any  such  instances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  royalty  per  ton  on  tnese  mines? — A.  That 
varies;  there  is  no  stated  price;  of  course,  leases  made  years  ago  are  cheap  royalty; 
those  made  recently  are  more  expensive. 

Q.  Those  made  at  the  present  time?— A.  Run  all  the  way  from  8  to  55  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Has  your  company  any  connection  with  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  mining  coal  you  usually  have  2  men  work  in  the  same  chamber,  do  you  not? — 
A.  I  think  as  a  rule  they  have  that. 

Q.  Each  miner  pays  his  own  laborer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  have  here  a  statement  issued  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad  Company  for  tlie  month  of  February,  1898,  showing  the  average  amount 
earned  by  the  miners  to  be  $83.60;  deducted  therefrom  for  supplies,  etc.,  $18.95; 
leaving  a  net  balance  of  .W.65.  Tbat  is  for  two  men,  I  presume,  is  it? — A.  I  do  not 
know;  I  was  not  in  charge  of  the  mines  at  that  date. 

Q.  Well,  wbat  is  the  rule?  Is  it  not  a  fact  tbat  the  miner  receives  pay  for  all  the 
coal  that  may  come  out  from  that  particular  place,  and  that  the  laborer  looks  to  him 
for  his  wages?— A.  If  he  has  a  laborer,  yes. 

Q.  How  do  those  figures  harmonize  with  the  statement  of  wages  you  have  given? 
How  do  you  explain  the  difi'erence  of  the  figures  shown  here  as  compared  with 
the  wages  yon  have  put  as  the  averag(3? — A.  As  I  say,  I  know  nothing  about  last 
February. 

Q.  Have  the  wages  been  advanced  since  February,  1898? — A.  February,  in  the  first 

Slace,  is  the  shortest  month  in  the  year;  in  the  second  place,  it  is  apt  to  be  the 
ullest  month  in  the  year,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  whether  that  man  had  a  ''  buttie,'' 
or  laborer,  or  not.  I  do  not  think  that  price  is  figured  or  averaged  from  the  figures 
I  stated. 

Q.  There  was  evidently  a  pretty-steady  month's  work.  There  are  5  kegs  of  powder 
charged  and  5  gallons  of  oil.     What  was  powder  selling  for  per  keg? — A.  $2.75. 

Q.  $2.75;  do  you  know  any  reason  why  such  a  great  variation  in  the  price  of 
powder  should  exist?  We  have  testimony  showing  where  it  sold  at  some  mines  at 
$1.50? — A.  I  only  know  that  from  what  I  have  been  told,  coming  into  that  region, 
that  the  price  of  powder  formerly  was  $3  a  keg — under  some  old  agreement — and  the 
powder  is  used  as  a  unit  or  basis  on  which  the  wage  is  figured. 

Q.  Well,  if  that  system  is  carried  out,  why  should  the  price  of  powder  not  be  the 
same  in  one  mine  as  another,  since  they  are  working  on  the  same  rates  under  the 
general  agreement? — A.  Well,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  real  question  after  all  is 
what  the  miner  receives,  what  he  draws  from  the  pay  car. 

Q.  If  a  miner  receives  $10  a  month  in  one  case  more  than  he  does  in  another  and 
pays  back  $11  or  $12  to  the  company,  wherein  is  the  advantage  to  him? — A.  I  do  not 
think  he  does. 

Q.  I  understood  it  was  the  inference  you  were  trying  to  make  that  the  real  ques- 
tion after  all  was  what  he  draws  out  of  the  pay  car  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  all  other  things  are  equal  there  is  certainly  a  disadvantage  to  the  miner  who 
pays  a  greater  priee  for  his  powder? — A.  If  all  other  things  are  equal. 

Q.  Well,  wherein  are  they  unequal  ? — A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

Q.  Powder  costs  the  different  companies  about  the  same,  does  it  not? — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  does? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge;  it  would  only  be  a  guess;  I 
do  not  know  what  our  powder  costs.    We  buy  it  through  our  purchasing  agent. 
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Q.  Are  your  mines  principally  in  the  Lehigh  regions,  or  otherwise  f — A.  I  have  not 
heen  in  charge  of  those  properties  loqg  enoagh  to  know  just  where  those  lines  are 
drawn  between  the  different  regions;  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  mines  in  the  Lehigh 
region. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  miners  free  to  pnrchase  powder  from  whomever 
they  please  f — A.  No. 

Q.  They  mnst  purchase  from  the  company  f — A.  They  are  expect-ed  to  pnrchase 
from  the  company. 

Q.  Does  the  oompany  make  a  proBt  on  the  sale  of  the  powder  to  the  miners  f — A.  I 
think  it  does. 

Q.  Could  you  say  what  that  profit  isf — A.  Not  knowing  what  we  pay  for  it  I  can 
not  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  You  do  not  think  it  is  sold  at  cost  in  any  caae,  do  yonf — 
A.  i  do  not. 

Q.  There  is  always  something  ma<le  out  of  itf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  Forty  Fort  Coal  Company  f — A.  No. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  company  store,  yon  said  your  company  does  not  operate 
any  store ;  do  you  deduct  from  the  miner's  wages  any  bills  he  may  contract  in  any 
other  store  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  pay  in  cash f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often! — A.  Once  a  month. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Since  you  have  been  connected  with  the  Delaware  and 
Lackawanna  Company,  has  there  been  any  complaint  between  the  company  and 
others  that  you  were  hauling  more  than  yonr  per  cent  or  capacity  of  coalT — A.  No. 
All  I  know  about  that  is  that  the  mine  inspector's  report  shows  that  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  collieries  are  not  working  any  better  time,  nor  as  good,  as 
a  good  many  of  the  individual  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  help  yon 
want  in  your  mines f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  can  not,  generally,  employ  all  that  offers,  I  suppose? — A.  I  could  not  say; 
OUT  foreman  could  answer  that.  There  are  some  who  come  there  for  employment 
that  we  have  to  turn  away. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  Fri'dai/,  March  9,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  C.  E.  MAECT, 

Superintendent  Bauh  Coal  Company,  Luzemey  Pa, 

The  commission  met  at  2.05  p.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  2.50  p.  m., 
Mr.  C.  R.  Marcy,  of  Luzerne,  Pa.,  superintendent  of  the  Kaub  Co;vl  Company,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  con- 
ditions in  the  anthracite  coal  region : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFOitD.)  Will  you  please  give  your  full  name  and  address f — A. 
C.  B.  Marcy,  superintendent  Kaub  Coal  Company,  Luzerne,  Luzerne  County,  Pa. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  superintendent  of  that  company  f — A.  Ever  since  it 
was  in  existence. 

Q.  How  long  is  thatf — A.  Well,  it  was  first  in  existence  as  the  Ranb  Coal  Com- 
pany, Limited;  it  was  changed  after  a  while — I  can  not  just  tell  when,  3  or  4  years 
ago — into  the  Raub  Coal  Company. 

Q.  What  is  the  annual  production  of  your  plant  f — A.  We  have  been  a  very  small 
concern;  I  think  last  year  our  production  was  about  between  120,000  and  130,000 
tons. 

Q.  And  what  markets  do  yon  j&nd  for  your  coalf — A,  We  always  market  our  own 
coal  wherever  we  can  get  markets. 

Q.  Where  is  the  bulk  of  it  sold! — A.  That  would  bo  pretty  hard  to  say. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  any  at  tidewater! — A.  Yes:  from  Richmond  to  Boston. 

Q.  What  lines  of  road  do  you  ship  over? — A.  We  ship  over  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
Delaware,  Lackawana  and  Western,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  under  the  published  tariff  rate! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  percentage  agreement  with  any  of  the  carrying  companies  f — 
A.  No;  always  under  regular  tariff. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  such  an  agreement  being  in  existence  between  the  carrying 
companies  and  any  of  the  operators! — A.  I  do  not;  we  never  hjwl  one;  we  have  been 
in  business  for  9  years;  we  have  always  handled  our  own  coal  and  always  attended 
to  our  own  business,  or  tried  to.  Outsiders  I  know  nothing  at  all  about.  I  have 
heard  commonly  spoken  of-  contracts  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
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with  different  people,  bat  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  them ;  never  saw  one. 
We  never  oared,  in  fact,  to  know  anything  about  them. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  asked  to  make  any  such  arrangement  with  the  carrying 
oompaniesf — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  own  the  coal  that  you  are  mining  or  is  it  leased? — A.  Leased. 

Q.  From  whom  f — A.  Various  parties.  We  started  in  and  took  up  a  little  piece 
here  and  a  little  piece  there;  I  suppose  we  have  got  10  or  15  difTerent  leases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Do  the  prices  tiiat  you  get  for  this  coal  in  these  differeiit 
markets,  from  Kichmond  to  Boston,  vary  about  with  the  freight  rates,  so  that  it 
nets  you  about  the  same  price  f— A.  For  years  past  we  always,  I  might  say,  sold  oar 
own  coal  directly.  At  that  time  I  was  more  conversant  with  the  general  prices  in 
the  different  markets  than  I  would  be  to-day.  For  the  last  2  or  3  years  we  have 
Bold  our  coal  at  the  mine. 

Q.  At  the  mine  ? — A.  To  individuals.  We  are  selling  our  ooal  to-day  to  Meeker 
&  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Q.  Does  one  individaal  take  your  whole  outpntf — A.  Takes  our  whole  output. 

Q.  And  he  distributes  it  as  he  chooses? — A.  At  the  same  time  we  bill  this  coal 
according  to  his  dictation,  whether  it  goes  to  Richmond  or  whether  it  goes  to  Maine. 
We  bill  it  on  the  Pennsylvania  road  and  we  bill  it  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  road,  and  we  bill  it  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  road;  the  price  that  he 
receives  for  the  coal  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about. 

Q.  In  the  bills  you  make  out  you  make  them  to  those  who  purchase  from  him,  do 
you  notf — A.  No:  we  make  bills  only  to  him. 

Q.  Yon  simply  bill  to  him  directly  and  ship  it  over  whatever  road  he  directs? — A. 
Bill  it  to  him  and  ship  as  he  directs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  that  individual  in  any  way  connected  with  railroad 
transportation? — A.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge;  simply  an  individual  shipper  of  coal, 
and  his  father  before  him  was  an  individual  shipper  of  ooal,  a  shipper  of  coal  from 
the  company  for  years.  I  have  known  of  the  concern  from,  I  think,  March,  1898  or 
1897. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  for  this  coal  the  value,  the  price  at  the  mine,  or  does  your  price 
fluctuate  according  to  the  market  values? — A.  (5ur  price  fluctuates  according  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley  price. 

Q.  Then,  when  yon  sell  this  individual  a  car  of  coal,  you  do  not  know  what  it  will 
net  you  per  ton  until  it  is  marketed,  do  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  do  not  onite  understand  what  you  mean  when  you  say  it 
fluctuates  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  price? — A.  Well,  there  is  not  much  fluctuation 
about  it  probably,  but  at  the  same  time  if  I  were  asked  to  give  the  specific  price 
that  I  was  to  receive  for  my  coal  for  this  present  mouth,  I  cotud  not  do  it ;  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  It  depends  on  what  the  man  who  has  taken  it  oft*  your 
hands  will  receive  for  it  in  the  market? — A.  Yes;  it  is  virtually  on  a  sort  of  commis- 
sion. He  sells  the  coal  and  this  price  he  returns  to  ns  virtually  is  the  selling  price, 
less  his  commission  to  him  for  hiindling  the  coal  for  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  I  underHtand  by  that  that  he  sells  at  the  Lehigh  Valley 
prices? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  he  sells  at. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clark  k.)  Do  yon  understand  that  he  sells  on  commission? — A.  No;  he 
buys  the  coal  and  it  is  brought  to  his  own  stocking  house,  at  his  own  wharfage. 

Q.  Then  he  can  pay  you  what  he  pleases? — A.  No;  this,  of  course,  would  be  open 
to  our  inspection  and  we  would  be  satisfied.  As  it  has  run  for  a  year  or  two  we 
have  been  getting  as  much  money  as  the  average  operator  and  have  been  satisfied 
and  have  not  investigated  it  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jknks.)  When  you  say  the  Lehigh  Valley  price,  what  does  that 
mean?  Does  that  mean  that  somebody  in  to  pay  you  the  same  as  the  Lehigh  Valley 
is  paying  to  independent  operators  and  others? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  what  it  means? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Lehigh  Valley  is  also  buying  coal  fiom  individual  operators  on  that  pre- 
cise arraugeniont? — A.  I  hear  they  have  done  so;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it 
at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  understand  the  Lehigh  Valley  price  is  the  market 
price  for  coal  in  that  neighborhood,  just  the  same  as  quotations  are  ma<ie  daily  for 
the  price  of  cotton  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
daily  quoted  prices.  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  say  any  more  Lehigh  Valley  prices 
than  ordinary  market  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  Lehigh  is  a  large  competitor? — A.  It  is  a  large 
competitor. 

Q.  And  your  coal  must  meet  the  quoteil  prices  of  that  coal  in  the  market? — A.  We 
are  generally  guided  by  that.  Our  coal  mnst  net  as  much  as  the  Lehigh  Valley  price 
according  to  the  general  market  price. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say— if  it  is  wrong  correct  it — that  when  you  sell  this  man 
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a  car  of  coal  at  the  mine  you  do  not  know  what  it  will  net  yon  per  ton  until  he  has 
marketed  it  and  reported  to  youf — A.  That  is  correct;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Then  you  do  not  sell  for  an  outright  price! — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  you  care — I  do  not  want  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion unless  you  think  it  is  proper — would  you  care  to  state  the  general  basis  on  wiiich 
this  man  is  working,  upon  which  he  is  selling  the  coalf  He  evidently  receives  cer- 
tain tonnage  prices  for  the  part  that  ho  takes  in  it — ^pays  the  freight.  Does  he  get 
one-half)  one-third,  or  what  proportion,  if  you  care  to  answer f — A.  Of  course,  it  is 
based  on  various  prices,  on  various  sizes.  I  will  say  from  40  cents  or  32  cents ;  that  is 
about  where  I  have  gone  for  No.  2  coal — 32  cents  to  $2  or  $2.25. 

Q.  Is  it  usually  thatf — A.  No;  that  would  be  our  net. 

Q.  That  woula  be  net;  yesf — A.  Our  net  end  of  the  business.  That  would  pay  us 
up  A'om  No.  2,  buckwheat,  pea,  chestnut,  stove,  egg,  and  broken.  They  run  up  and 
they  run  down,  and  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  ffive  the  prices.  I  would  not  attempt 
to  give  them  without  having  the  figures  to  do  it  with.  They  vary  from  month  to 
month  and  the  sizes  vary^  and  it  would  be  impossible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennkdy.)  Is  there  as  much  left  in  the  business  to  you  by  selling  the 
coal  as  you  do  to  one  party  in  New  York  as  there  would  be  in  selling  it  to  the  rail- 
road company  at  from  60  to  35  per  cent  of  the  tidewater  market  price,  at  the  minef — 
A.  Well,  we  believe  there  is  or  we  would  not  sell  it  to  this  man.  I  have  handled  our 
coal,  handled  it  myself  as  superintendent  and  general  manager  of  the  company,  for 
years  until  about  three  years  ago.  Since  then  I  have  sold  it  to  an  individual  for  the 
simple  reason  that  to  handle  your  own  coal  takes  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  you  are 
taking  a  great  many  chances.  Yon  have  got  to  know  the  market  as  far  as  you  can 
reach,  to  know  it  all  and  to  keep  in  touch  with,  it  all,  and  it  costs  a  great  deal  of 
money.  You  take  a  man  that  handles  a  great  mauy  collieries  and  he  can  do  those 
things,  I  presume,  cheaper  than  we  can  do  them  and  get  the  benefit  of  it.  If  our 
company  had  not  felt  wo  w^ere  making  as  much  money  I  do  not  suppose  we  would 
have  made  the  contract. 

Q.  Making  as  much  money  howf — A.  By  selline  it  to  an  individual  rather  than  to 
market  it.  Wc  never  cared  to  make  a  contract  with  any  individual  company,  because 
we  preferred  to  be  free  to  dispose  of  our  coal  where  we  saw  fit;  at  any  rate,  instead 
of  agreeing  to  ship  it  all  over  one  road,  in  my  situation  I  have  three  roads  to  ship 
coal  over  instead  of  one. 

Q.  Do  some  of  the  independent  operators  in  your  vicinity  sell  to  the  railroad  com- 
panies on  this  60  to  40  or  35  per  cent  basis? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  no  knowledge  on  the  subject? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  do.  It 
is  presumable  that  some  of  them  do ;  still,  I  do  not  know  what  they  do. 

Q.  Have  the  companies  ever  made  any  offers  to  you  in  that  line? — A.  No;  not  to 
my  knowledj^e. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  you  could  dispose  of  it  to  them  on  those  terms? — A.  No;  I 
do  not  know  it;  I  know  that  once,  4  or  5  years  ago,  when  we  were  sledding  pretty 
hard  I  tried  to  dispose  of  it  and  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  that  not  about  the  basis  of  division  between  you  and 
the  party  who  is  marketing  your  coal— 60  and  40  per  cent? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  not? — A.  No;  we  thought  we  could  do  better  than  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  there  is  such  a  basis,  which  gets  the  60? — A.  I  pre- 
sume the  shipper  does,  the  selle]-  does.     If  he  does  not,  he  is  off. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  yon  know  how  the  coal  prices  are  fixed  in  New  York? — 
A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  gentleman  who  buys  from  you  sells  to  wholesale 
dealers  entirely  or  not  ? — A.  I  presume  he  does,  not  knowing.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  sells  to  individuals,  but  he  could  not  handle  the  tonnage  that  he  handles  and  sell 
to  individuals;  he  must  sell  to  wholesalers.  He  handles  coal  from  yarious  other  col- 
lieries besides  our  own. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  complaint  in  regard  to  freight  rates ?  Yon 
have  different  lines ;  there  is  some  competition,  is  there? — A.  Naturally ;  we  have  no 
cause  for  complaint.  Naturally  all  of  us  want  low  freight  rates,  but  if  you  mean  by 
that  question  whether  we  have  ever  been  discriminated  against,  I  would  say  no. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  discriminated  against  by  any  of  the  lines? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  present  rate  you  pay  to  tidewater?— A.  I  do 
not  know,  it*  you  mean  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  what? — A.  1  have  never  looked  into  it.  Prior  to  the  time 
we  began  to  sell  to  one  person,  it  ranged  from  $1.45  to  $1.60  on  prepared  sizes.  On 
lower  sizes  it  would  be  less;  just  what,  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  was  per  ton  per  mile? — ^A.  I  could  fi^re  it  out.  I  pre- 
sume from  Luzerne  to  New  York,  150  to  160  or  170  miles— something  like  that — we 
Eaid  at  that  time  from  $1.45  to  $1.60.  I  figured  it  out  at  one  time  at  11  mills ;  and  I 
ave  figured  it  at  9  mills. 

Q.  Is  not  10  mills  about  the  average  ?— A.  Well,  I  should  say  from  that,  at  that 
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time,  it  wan.  As  I  say,  since  we  have  been  selling  onr  coal  to  an  individnal,  at  the 
mine,  I  am  not  in  position  to  know  anything  about  the  freight  rates,  because  I  have 
not  looked  into  them  at  all ;  the  net  price  that  wo  have  received  there  at  the  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Have  you  ever  had  any  reason  to  think,  or  has  this  company 
that  yon  sell  to  had  any  reason  to  think,  that  the  railroadn  were  blocking  shipments 
of  your  coal  at  all  by  delaying  the  sending  of  cars  to  you  as  freely  as  you  wanted 
them,  and  favoring  tJEieir  own  mines! — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  that.  I  have  been 
fully  supplied  with  oars  for  the  simple  reason,  as  I  told  yon,  that  I  have  had  three 
sources  to  draw  from.  If  I  could  not  get  the  Lehigh  Valley,  I  could  get  the  Penn- 
sylvania. If  I  could  not  get  the  Pennsylvania,  I  could  get  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western. 

C^.  You  have  not  had  any  trouble  about  that  ? — A.  Yesterdav  we  had  a  little  trouble 
for  a  day  beenuse  we  could  not  get  cars.  The  big  storm  up  tnrough  Buffalo  and  New 
York  State  delayed  the  oars,  but  they  will  till  up. 

Q.  It  is  no  matter  of  discrimination,  you  think  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  ever  hear  of  any  of  the  independent  operators  com- 
plaining that  they  are  discriminated  against  in  that  way? — A.  No;  I  never  see  a 
great  many  of  them.     It  keeps  me  pretty  busy  at  home  to  keep  the  place  running. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  (.-larke.)  Do  you  lease  all  your  land  from  one  owuerf — A.  No. 

Q.  About  how  many  owners! — A.  We  have  8,  10,  or  12  different  leases. 

Q.  Does  either  of  these  railroa<l  companies  own  a  good  deal  of  itf — A.  No;  but 
we  have  got  a  little  piece  of  land  that  we  lease  from  the  Temple  Iron  Company,  and 
that  is  a  sublease.  They  in  turn  lease  from  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company.  That 
is  a  piece  that  was  isolated  from  their  working.  We  have  had  the  mining  of  that. 
We  leased  a  portion  beyond  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  railroad  companies  own  most  of  the  coal  land  in  that 
vicinity! — A.  No;  they  own  very  little  of  it  in  my  immediate  vicinity.  The  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  owns  a  great  deal  of  coal  land,  but  not  right  in 
where  we  are.    The  Lehigh  Valley  owuh  and  operates  an<l  leases  souje  above  ua. 

Q.  Do  these  railroad  companies  leiise  large  quantities  of  land  so  that  the  lessees 
can  sublet  itf — A.  Do  you  mean  they  lease  it  in  order  to  sublet  it!  No,  I  think  not; 
I  do  not  know  of  any  cases.  I  do  not  know  of  a  sublease  in  onr  immediate  vicinity, 
with  the  exception  of  onr  own,  and  that  waa  simply,  as  I  told  yon,  a  matter  of  a 
a  piece  isolated  to  tliem  and  adjacent  to  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  A))out  what  per  cent,  if  yon  have  the  knowledge,  of  the 
discovered  anthracite  coal  is  worked  out! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Can  yon  make  any  estimate  in  that  regard! — A.  No.  All  that  I  know  in  that 
regard  would  be  newspaper  talk. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  anthracite  coal  practically  inexhaustible! — A.  Not  by  any 
manner  of  means.  My  individual  impression  would  be  that  if  you  see  another  fifty 
years  of  anthracite  going  as  it  does  now,  you  will  come  pretty  close  to  seeing  the 
end  of  it.    I  have  not  the  figures. 

Q.  The  area  is  not  a  very  Targe  one! — A.  Small  areas,  small  tracts — the  Wyoming 
region,  the  Lehigh  region,  Sharaokin  and  down  through  there  a  little  piece,  and  the 
Lackawanna  district — that  is  about  all  the  anthracite  coal  that  there  is  in  the  State 
that  is  discovered  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  yon  willing  to  state  what  you  get  at  the  present  time 
for  stove  coal! — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  woiud  be,  last  month,  $2.37. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  That  is  for  your  best  grade  out  of  the  mine,  is  it! — A. 
I  would  not  say  it  is  our  best  grade  at  the  mine. 

Q.  It  is  your  best  grade  on  board  the  oar  at  the  mine! — A.  I  would  not  say  it  is 
our  best  grade;  we  get  the  most  money  for  it.  That  is  an  exceptionally  high  price. 
Last  month  was  a  good  month.  During  the  last  year  I  have  taken  down  to  $1.97 — 
say  $1.97  to  $2.10.  About  $2.06  or  $2.07  has  been  our  average  on  stove  coal  the  last 
year,  and  that  is  the  highest  price  for  any  of  the  grades. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  the  miners  work  under  contract  or  by  the  day! — A. 
They  work  under  contract. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  make! — A.  That  is  a  very  hard  question,  because  the  miner 
is  a  little  peculiar.  Sometimes  some  of  them  will  work  3  hours  and  some  of  them 
will  work  5  hours  and  some  of  them  will  work  the  full  time.  I  think  I  can  give  you 
]>retty  near  what  my  miners  averaged  last  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  many  do  you  employ! — A.  I  think  I  have  got 
about  125  what  I  call  live  i)laces — that  is,  about  120  or  125  places  that  are  supposed 
to  be  working. 

Q.  You  have  that  many  miners,  have  you! — A.  Yes.  This  would  take  every  man, 
regardless  of  whether  they  work  full  time  or  whether  they  work  an  hour  a  day  or  2 
hours  a  day — simply  their  earnings,  net  earnings,  after  all  deductions  for  powder, 
snpplies,  and  oil,  and  whether  they  load  1  car  or  more.  Seven  cars  is  supposed  to 
be  a  shift.  If  every  miner  would  load  his  7  cars  every  day,  Mr.  Loomis's  ligures 
would  be  under  the  rate  that  the  miner  should  earn.    Tweuty-three  per  cent  of  my 
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own  miners  earn  less  than  $300,  47i  per  cent  earn  between  $300  and  $500,  29.8  per 
cent  earn  from  $500  to  $800  and  $900,  and  some  few  of  them  $1,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  anj'  essential 
difference  between  the  earnings  of  your  miners  and  those  of  Mr.  Loomis  and  others  f— 
A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchkokd.)  How  many  minors  have  you  got  who  make  it  a  habit 
of  working  an  hour  or  two  in  the  day  f — A.  It  would  bo  easier  to  ask  how  many  miners 
I  had  that  could  go  in  and  work  a  full  day. 

Q.  How  many  miners  have  you  that  can  go  in  and  work  a  full  day,  if  you  do  not 
care  to  answer  the  question  any  other  wayf — ^A.  We  call  a  full  day  10  hours.  I  do 
not  suppose  I  have  got  a  half  dozen  miners  that  would  go  to  work  for  10  hours;  I 
do  not  think  I  have  got  3  men. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  they  work? — A.  Four,  5,  6  hours,  and  sometimes  7. 

Q.  (Hy  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Ton  say  they  are  paid  by  the  tonf — A.  They  are  paid  by 
the  car. 

Q.  What  will  that  figure  out  per  tonf — A.  I  never  figured  it. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  how  much  a  toll  they  get? — A.  We  have  a  77-foot  car  that  we 
pay  a  dollar  for. 

Q.  How  much  in  that  carf — A.  About  2  tons. 

Q.  That  would  be  50  cents  a  ton  which  they  get  for  mining f — ^A.  That  is  about  it; 
yes.    We  have  another  car  that  we  pay  85  cents  for;  that  is  a  66-foot  car. 

Q.  What  other  cost  is  there  por  tonf — A.  It  depends  on  what  place  they  are  min- 
ing. They  pay  yardage,  gangway  price,  yardage  on  the  rod,  width — it  depends  on 
the  thickness  of  the  vein,  thickness  of  the  rock  they  have  to  handle — ^yardage  is 
ftom  50  cents  to  $1.50  on  breastwork.  That  is  fixed  by  an  agreement  made  by  the 
mine  foreman  with  the  miner. 

Q.  Would  you  caro  to  state  what  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  is — the  average  cost  of 
delivering  it  on  the  carf — A.  I  have  not  those  figures;  I  can  not  make  a  statement 
like  that  without  a  general  computation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratciiford.)  Is  it  not  very  exceptional  that  a  miner  will  go  into  the 
mine  and  work  for  less  than  six  or  seven  hours f  Is  it  not  a  great  exception  to  the 
rulef — A.  It  is  the  exception  to  find  a  man  that  will  work  longer  than  that.  You 
take  some  deep  shafts,  where  they  go  down  and  can  not  come  out  until  the  coal  is 
taken  the  last  time,  and  they  may  possibly  be  longer,  whereas  our  men  are  out  and 
in  an  they  see  fit. 

Q.  Well,  where  they  are  free — I  am  speaKing  of  a  drift  mine,  for  instance — where 
they  are  free  to  enter  and  depart  from  the  mine  at  their  pleasure,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  tbey  work  that  length  of  time  usually  or  longerf — A.  I  would  put  it  the  other 
way ;  I  would  say  that  they  work  that  length  of  time  or  shorter. 

Q.  Six  or  7  hours  or  lessf—A.  Yes;  I  would  say  it  is  exceptional  to  have  a  man 
work  over  7  hours. 

Q.  At  the  face  of  his  working  place  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  takes  some  time  to  go  ftom  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  his  working  place 
and  some  time  to  come  back,  does  it  uotf  How  much  of  a  man's  time  does  that 
take? — A.  Ten  or  15  minutes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  a  miner  comes  out  in  the  afternoon  early  he  usually 
loses  nothing  by  itf— A.  It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  where  he  loses  nothing  by  it  the 
company  dooH. 

Q.  Howf  Kxplain. — A.  Well,  if  a  man  comes  out  and  has  left  some  cars  running 
we  anticipate  no  more  cars,  and  that  lessons  the  coal.  And  if  he  leaves  it  for  the 
laborer  he  will  take  the  chances,  10  to  1,  and  the  laborer  will  hustle  it  through  and 
loail  dirty  coal,  and  we  have  to  stand  the  brunt  of  it. 

Q.  These  cars  are  distributed  to  the  miners  in  their  order  f — A.  As  near  as  we  can; 
yes. 

Q.  Each  driver  having  so  many  cars  to  call  forf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  a  man,  for  instance,  fills  his  last  car  at  2.30  or  3  in  the  afternoon  and 
sees  that  tiie  turn  for  a  car  is  not  going  to  reach  him  between  that  and  quitting 
time  he  generally  comes  out;  in  that  ease  he  does  not  lose  anything  by  it,  neither 
does  the  company? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  see  that.  The  cars  are  coming  to  him  just 
as  fast  as  they  can  get  there. 

Q.  Well,  ordinarily  it  takes  a  given  length  of  time  to  get  around — ^for  the  driver 
to  get  around  and  give  each  of  his  men  carsf — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  And  he  does  it  in  turnf — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Giving  a  car,  for  instance,  to  A  and  then  coming  down  to  B.  Now,  a  man  who 
has  this  work  every  day  knows  about  how  long  it  will  take  his  driver  to  make  that 
turn;  and  the  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  this:  That  a  man  may  come  out  of  the 
mine  in  the  afternoon  at  2.30  or  3  o'clock  or  half  past  3  o'clock  and  lose  no  car  by 
it,  and  the  company  loses  nothing  by  it. — A.  Well,  I  do  not  see  it  that  way;  they 
can  not  do  it.  Here  is  a  gangway  and  here  is  a  roadway  through  and  a  dozen  of  the 
miners,  just  as  you  say,  and  the  cars  are  distributed  just  as  you  say,  and  it  is 
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presamable  they  get  around  at  just  suoh  a  time,  and  here  are  3  or  4  men  gone 
oat ;  we  do  not  stop  to  leave  cars  for  those  fellows  that  have  trone  out ;  the  next 
orews  have  gone  oat,  and  the  cars  have  gooe  from  the  front  to  the  men  who  are  in. 
If  all  the  miners  would  stay  in,  it  wonld  be  about  as  you  say.  When  they  begin 
to  drop  off,  tbe  first  thing  we  know  the  cars  can  not  go  through,  the  production 
drops  off,  and  we  have  got  to  stop.  It  is  a  frequent  occurrence  that  I  wonld  like  to 
run  until  6  o'clock,  but  I  am  compellefl  to  stop  at  4  because  the  supply  is  falling  so 
short  that  I  can  not  afford  to  keep  the  plant  in  operation.  If  the  men  would  stay 
there  and  perform  their  work,  each  one  of  them,  we  could  go  right  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Can  you  not  compel  regular  working  hours f — A.  No. 
if  10  men  come  to  the  foot  of  your  shaft  you  have  got  to  let  them  up,  under  the  law. 
There  is  only  one  way  we  can  compel  them;  we  can  say  you  can  come  up,  but  yon 
can  not  go  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  yonr  men  organized  into  a  union f — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  as  to  that;  I  know  a  portion  of  them  are;  what  per  cent  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  treat  with  them  as  a  body  or  collect! vely  T —A.  Well,  that  is  funny.  I 
have  had  a  little  experience  with  them  lately.  I  had  a  committee,  and  I  had  various 
committees,  and  I  disposed  of  a  committee  from  the  United  Mine  Workers  Avithin  3 
days ;  they  left  me  perfectly  satisfied.  They  took  the  position  that  I  was  not  paying 
the  same  price  as  other  individuals.  I  treated  with  them  right  through  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  knew  that  I  was,  and  I  asked  for  an  investigation.  If  I  was 
not,  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  be  excused  in  the  interest  of  my  employers  after 
investigation.  I  agreed  to  meet  3  of  them  at  a  certain  hoar,  at  10  o'clock,  and  they 
did  not  get  there ;  they  telephoned  that  they  would  be  there  at  1.30,  but  I  could  not 
meet  them,  and  it  was  postpone<l.  Last  Wednesday  they  telephoned  me  they  would 
like  to  meet  me  at  2.30,  and  1  met  them,  prepared  to  talk  figures,  at  my  office;  and 
the  gentleman  in  charge — I  do  not  know  his  name,  he  was  not  one  of  our  workmen — 
told  me  that  it  was  useless  for  me  to  produce  figures  or  use  them  in  going  into  it; 
that  they  had  made  an  investigation  and  that  I  was  paying  as  much  as  anybody  else. 
They  had  not  asked  me  to  advance  any  prices.  I  told  them  previously  that,  as  an 
individual  operator,  I  did  not  think  it  was  fair  to  ask  me  to  make  an  advance; 
while  I  was  willing  to  follow.  I  was  not  willing  to  be  the  pacemaker. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  gentleman f — A.  I  know  him  by  sight;  I  do  not  know  his 
name. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  As  I  nnderstand  it,  your  miners  are  contractors;  they  are 
not  wage-earners f — A.  The  miners  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  they  wore 
getting;  of  course  we  have  always  exceptions  to  all  rules. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  better  to  carry  on  mining  by  contract  thau  by  wages  ? — A.  We 
could  not  mine  coal  any  other  way. 

Q.  Why  not? — ^A.  There  would  be  the  bother  of  keeping  a  foreman  and  keeping 
men  to  look  over  a  lot  of  laborers  in  differeut  rooms  and  uifi'erenfc  localities,  all  in 
the  dark,  and  it  would  be  more  than  we  could  keep  up;  you  wonld  have  to  have 
more  foremen  than  men,  and  you  could  not  do  it.  It  is  done  by  contract,  and  in 
some  cases,  I  presume,  done  by  company  work. 

Q.  There  is  not  much  for  a  union  to  do  for  contractors,  is  there! — A.  I  do  not  see 
what  there  is  to  do ;  no. 

Q.*(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  only  difference  between  your  system  and  the  general 
system  that  prevails  for  mining  coal  is  the  fact  that  you  pay  by  the  yard  and  usually 
it  is  paid  by  the  ton? — A.  No;  I  guess  in  our  whole  community  the  system  is  alike. 

Q.  Paid  by  the  yard! — A,  Paid  by  the  car.  We  have  many  places  that  there  is  no 
yardage  on. 

Q.  I  understood  one  of  the  witnesses  to  state  this  morning  that  work  was  paid  by 
the  yard. — A.  We  have  the  car.  We  have  some  places  where  it  does  not  pay  for  a 
miner  to  mine  coal.     We  do  not  vary  the  car  i>rice;  it  is  a  stationiary  price. 

Q.  Now,  wherein  is  the  difference  between  paying  by  measure,  which  is  your 
present  system,  and  paying  by  weight? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any,  except  the 
additional  trouble  and  l)othor  you  are  put  to  to  weigh  it.  I  do  not  know  but  what  it 
would  be  just  as  equal  as  any  other,  probably  more  so.  You  might  lot  the  miner 
load  the  coal  with  a  lot  of  rock. 

Q.  Do  they  sometimes  load  coal  with  rock? — A.  It  is  pretty  hard  work  to  keep  a 
man  from  doing  it,  I  can  tell  you.  I  have  had  car  after  car  come  out  with  from  12  to 
2,200  pounds  of  rock  topped  ofl:''  with  coal.  On  every  car  loaded  they  were  loading 
rock. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  who  sent  it  out  in  all  cases? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  do? — A.  Tell  him  to  stop  it. 

Q.  Do  you  send  him  out? — A.  Frequently  we  may  stop  his  car  for  2  or  3  days  and 
notify  him.  If  he  does  not  see  fit  to  stop  it  then,  in  a  case  that  is  not  especially  bad 
he  might  be  notified  a  second  time,  but  never  the  third  time. 

Q.  Do  you  run  a  store  in  connection  with  your  works  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  miners  in  tiash  ? — A.  Yes.    There  is  a  store  there  that  we  col- 
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leot  for.    It  is  discretionary  with  the  miners  to  trade  there;  or  rather  it  is  done  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  miners. 

Q.  Whafc  a^^reenient  exists  between  that  store  and  your  company,  if  any,  with  ref- 
erence to  coUectiotis  f — A.  Not  any. 

Q.  Do  they  pay  you  for  collecting  anything? — A.  Nothing  to  speak  of.  They  pay 
clerk  hire,  about  what  it  costs  to  make  the  collection ;  we  do  it  simply  as  a  benefit 
to  the  men  and  are  not  solicited  to  make  any  difference  in  favor  of  this  store.  If 
the  miners  do  not  see  fit  to  trade  there,  they  trade  where  they  will;  if  they  want  to 
trade  there  they  can  do  so. 

Q.  Are  the  men  pleased  to  have  you  do  it  for  them? — A.  Yes;  I  should  say  they 
were.  If  they  were  not  they  would  not  trade  there;  there  is  no  question,  they  do  as 
they  please.  Frequently  it  becomes  a  matter  with  a  man's  family;  if  he  did  not 
trade  there  the  family  would  starve  to  death  while  the  man  is  drunk. 

Q.  Does  your  company  sell  powder  to  miners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  that  you  sell  it  for  per  keg? — A.  $2.50. 

Q.  There  is  a  fair  profit  in  it,  is  there,  at  that  price? — A.  We  do  not  count  it  as  a 
profit.  It  goes  to  the  cost  of  mining.  The  profit  is  based  on  how  much  yon  make 
the  price.  It  may  be  a  certain  profit  is  to  be  derived  there,  and  it  is  figured  in  that 
way,  and  that  must,  of  course,  be  equal  when  we  start  up  mining  and  follow  the 
lead  of  our  neighbors. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  the  company,  or  do  you  care  to  state? — A.  Well, 
it  will  ooHt  probably  $1.50. 

Q.  Cost  $1.50? — A.  Well,  I  will  say  that,  I  do  not  know  what  the  price  has  been. 

Q.  $1.50  with  freight  paid  on  it? — A.  There  is  some  haulage  connected  with  it. 

Q.  Then  it  would  appear  that  some  of  the  companies  sell  it  at  a  loss :  some  of 
them  sell  it  at  $1.50:  if  it  costs  $1.50  and  some  cost  is  attached  to  it  in  the  way  of 
haulage,  thoy  are  selling  it  at  a  loss? — A.  Well,  they  might  buy  it  cheaper. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  they  do? — A.  I  do  not  say  ns  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Is  any  member  of  your  company  interested  in  the  store  for 
which  you  make  collections? — A.  That  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  know.  The 
store  belongs  to  A.  L.  Davenport  «&  Co.,  but  whom  the  firm  is  composed  of  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  of  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  company  connected  with  any  transportation  company  in  any  way? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Has  your  company  ever  been  a  party  to  a  combination  or  to  any  agreement  to 
control  the  product  or  prices  of  coal  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  to  act  in  unison  with  any  other  coal  company  or  producer  of  coal? — A.  No. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  price  of  coal  in  any  way? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  coal  trust? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  man  to  whom  you  sell  your  coal  is  in  any  wise  con- 
nected with  any  combinatian  or  trust? — A.  I  would  answer  no.  I  would  further 
answer  that  I  am  fairly  well  assured  that  he  is  not. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  from  such  intbrmation  as  may  have  come  to  you  that  there  is  a 
combine  or  trust  which  exists  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  prices  of  coal — anthra- 
cite coalf — A.  I  have  nothing  on  which  to  base  the  belief. 

Q.  Has  anything  transpired  in  the  management  of  your  business  that  would  lead 
yon  to  believe  that  the  prices  of  your  product  were  being  fixed  by  any  combina- 
tion?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  alrea<ly  stated  that  you  were  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  your  prod- 
uct?— A.  As  1  see  fit. 

.  Q.  Without  any  restriction  whatever  from  outside? — A.  Yes;  I  have  done  so  for 
9  or  10  years,  since  1891. 

(^.  You  have  never  felt  any  pressure  from  any  railroad  companies  or  any  coal  deal- 
ers; you  feel  that  you  have  a  fair  open  chance  in  competition  with  everybody? — A. 
I  have  sold  coal  from  Kichmond  to  Maine. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied,  then,  that  the  conditions,  as  they  exist  with  reference  to  the 
disposition  of  what  coal  you  produce,  are  equal? — A.  Individually  I  am.  Of  course, 
I  would  not  speak  for  my  whole  company:  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  is  produced  by  what  you  term  independ- 
ent miners;  have  you  any  idea? — A.  I  believe  there  is  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  it. 

Q.  Produced  by  independent  concerns? — A.  Well,  by  independent  or  lessees — 
lessees  from  coal  companies;  they  may  be  tied  up  to  coal  roads  for  all  I  know  by 
their  leases.     In  our  immediate  vicinity  we  are  principally  individual  shippers. 

Q.  You  think  40  to  50  per  cent  is  produced  by  independent  miners  and  lessees? — A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  say  that.  Down  through  Lackawanna  and  Sha- 
mokin  and  other  regions  outside  of  our  immediate  vicinity  I  know  very  little  aboat 
it.     I  am  speaking  of  my  immediate  vicinity. 

Q.  Are  the  conditions  with  reference  to  the  laborers,  miners,  and  others  connected 
with  this  coal  ])roduction  practically  the  same  with  the  individual  producers  and 
the  railways  and  all  other  coal  companies? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  The  conditions  that  regulate  the  mines,  the  pay,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  are 
about  the  same? — A.  Yes;  on  the  whole,  I  shonld  say  so,  in  my  immediate  vicinity. 
I  know  nothing  aboat  oatfliders.  I  have  occasion  to  know  my  immediate  vicinity 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  have  just  gone  over  it  and  compared  prices  and  I  find  a 
great  similarity  of  course  as  to  oar  prices,  but  you  take  yardage  and  those  things 
and  it  must  vary  in  accordance  with  the  vein. 

Q.  Well,  similar  conditions,  I  suppose,  exist  all  over  the  coal  regions  f — A.  Similar 
conditions ;  similar  prices. 

Q.  Are  the  conditions  similar  as  to  the  prices  paid  for  the  labor  and  material? — 
A.  Yes;  if  they  were  not  the  men  underneath  would  not  be  able  to  get  helpers 
to-day. 

Q.  You  personally,  as  1  understand,  have  no  objection  to  labor  organizations  as 
an  employer? — A.  Well,  I  did  not  say  so;  I  do  not  think  the  question  was  asked  me 
as  to  my  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  emploj'  union  labor? — A..  Yes;  I  employ  any  kind  of  labor  that  comes, 
regardless  of  creed  or  nationality. 

Q.  Do  you  discharge  men  because  they  belong  to  a  labor  organization,  to  union 
labor? — A.  No;  I  have  got  a  great  many  union  men  with  me  now. 

Q.  Do  you  require  a  man  when  you  hire  him  to  say  whether  or  not  he  belongs  to 
a  labor  organization? — A.  No;  I  do  not  require  him  to  say  whether  he  belongs  to  a 
union  or  whether  he  belongs  to  the  church  or  whether  he  belongs  to  the  tJnited 
States  or  Italy,  as  long  as  he  does  the  work  for  us  at  the  price  fixed,  and  he  is  just 
as  welcome  to  me  whether  he  is  a  union  man  or  a  nonunion  man. 

Q.  Does  that  sentiment  exist  generally  among  the  independent  coal  operators? — 
A.  I  believe  it  docs. 

Q.  Is  It  the  rule  or  does  it  occur  frequently  that  employees  of  these  independent 
coal  mines  are  compelled  to  trade  at  company  stores,  so  far  as  your  observation 
goes? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  cases. 

Q.  Are  yon  fiimiliar  with  the  companies  in  that  respect? — A.  Yes;  fairly  familiar 
with  the  Wyoming  Valley. 

Q.  Well,  in  that  region  you  do  not  know  of  any? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  store 
where  there  is  any  compulsion  about  it;  still  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  not.  I 
know  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  have  no  store;  we  have  nothing  that  they 
are  Hupplied  with.  We  have  issued  orders  on  various  stores;  at  present  I  am  issuing 
on  Davenport  &  Co. ;  we  used — when  Waddell  was  in  the  business — to  collect  for 
Waddell.     I  have  sent  to  Atherholt. 

Q.  You  do  not  attempt  to  speak  generally  as  to  conditions?  Yon  speak  with  refer- 
ence to  your  own  county? — A.  No,  I  do  not  know;  no,  I  can  not  speak  of  anything 
but  what  1  know  personally. 

Q.  What  are  the  nationalities  of  your  employees? — A.  They  are  Americans,  Irish, 
Poles  and  Slavs,  and  Hungarians,  probably  principally  Hungarians,  Slavs,  and  Poles. 

Q.  Are  they  American  citizens,  voters? — A.  Some  are,  some  of  them  are  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katciikord.)  Do  you  prefer  these  foreigners  to  American  miners? — A. 
No;  we  do  not.  Although  we  have  very  many  Poles,  and  very  many  of  each  class, 
that  are  good  men — good  workmen,  we  have  a  very  great  many  of  them  that  are 
awfully  poor  workmen ;  we  had  it  so  with  the  Americans,  too. 

Q.  Is  any  system  of  blacklisting  carried  on  among  the  operators  of  your  district, 
that  you  know  of? — A.  I  could  not  say.  I  have  heard  of  it.  I  have  heard  of  bl.ick- 
listing,  but  I  nover  knew  it.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  miner  in  the  valley  that  was 
ever  blacklisted— that  is,  during  my  time.  I  positively  know  that  there  was  none 
ever  blacklisted  to  me  or  by  me. 

Q.  You  stated  rather  earlier  in  your  testimony  something  with  reference  to  drunk- 
enness among  these  men  j  is  it  generally  true  of  them  that  they  neglect  their  work 
and  families  through  drink  ? — A.  It  is  generally  pretty  hard  to  get  work  the  next 
day  or  two  after  pay  day. 

Q.  Is  it  true  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  men  that  they  resort  to  this  habit  ? — 
A.  I  have  known  it  to  be  so  extensively  indulged  in  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
operate  the  mines — call  it  drunkenness,  or  sickness,  they  were  not  there— presum- 
ably it  was  drunkenness.     I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  Is  that  often  the  case? — A.  Once  a  month. 

Q.  Once  a  month? — A.  Sometimes  once  a  month,  paydays  and  holidays.  It  is 
getting  to  be  so  frecpient  that  it  is  pretty  near  time  to  ask  the  laborers  whether  I 
can  work  the  mines  to-day  or  whether  I  can  not. 

Q.  Is  the  habit  of  drunkenness  more  noticeable  among  any  particular  nationality 
of  your  men  than  among  others?  What  nationality  is  the  most  addicted  to  it? — A.  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know? — A.  Among  the  Hungarians  and  Slavs  and  Poles  it  is  more 
noticeable  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  more  numerous ;  but  whether,  propor- 
tionately to  their  number,  there  was  any  more  of  it  than  among  any  other  nationali- 
ties, I  would  not  like  to  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  think  the  irregularity  of  hours  of  work  promotes 
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drunkenneBsf  I  understood  yoa  to  answer  my  previous  cinestion  that  the  miner 
goes  in  and  out  of  the  mine  whenever  he  pleases.  You  have  a  law  that  he  can  come 
out  any  time  after  he  has  worked  3  hours  or  5.  Do  these  irregular  hours  promote 
drunkenness f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do.  I  believe  that  the  drunkenness 
depends  on  the  man.  If  a  man  wants  to  get  drunk  he  will.  A  man  gets  out  at  3 
o'clock,  and  if  he  does  not  want  to  get  drunk  he  won't:  if  he  does  want  to,  he  will 
certainly  have  more  hours  to  get  drunk  than  he  would  nave  if  he  was  working. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Uatchford.  )  Now,  you  have  stated  also  in  your  testimony  that  the 
wages  of  your  men  varied  aU  the  wa^  last  year  from  $300  to  $1,000.  By  the  varia- 
tion in  wages,  I  presume  your  men  might  be  classed  as  either  good  or  bad  miners; 
good  miners  or  miners  who  are  negligent  and  indifferent,  etc.  Is  this  habit  of  drunk- 
enness more  prevalent  among  that  negligent,  indolent  class  who  make  the  lower 
wages  than  it  is  among  the  others  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  usually  squander  their  money  and  lose  their  timef — A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  yet  they  only  make  $300  a  year? — A.  Because  of  lost  time  and  inability  to 
do  the  work.  We  have  got  some  miners,  I  presume,  that  would  stay  about  2  months 
in  one  place. 

Q.  Are  they  men  of  families  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  a  man  supports  a  family  on  $300  a  year,  how  many  drunks  can  he  go  on  f — ^A. 
About  three  a  month. 

Q.  On  $300  a  year  f — A.  Yes;  in  that  class  of  labor. 

Q.  They  live  on  the  cheapest,  do  they  f — A.  Some  of  those  fellows  live  on  what  an 
ordinary  American  miner  would  starve  to  death  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  not  true,  as  a  rule,  with  those  shiftless  miners,  that  some 
of  the  members  of  the  family  help  out  on  the  living  expenses  f — A.  Yes,  the  children 
and  ire(}uently  the  wives — they  have  a  boarder  or  two. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  to  every  miner  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  to  be  prosperous 
and  support  his  family  in  good  comfort f — A.  Yes,  more  than  possible ;  more  than 
probable.  It  is  not  only  possible  at  the  present  rate  of  wages  they  are  getting,  but 
they  should  all  do  so  if  they  were  i^ugal  and  industrious. 

(Testimony  closed. } 


Chicago,  III.  March  SI,  1900. 

TESTIMOITY   OF   ME.   JOHK   B.   LUCAS. 

Editor  of  the  '*  Blaoh  Diamond^*'  a  Coal  Trade  Publication,  Chicago, 

The  special  subcommission  mot  at  10  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  11.15  Mr. 
John  B.  Lucas,  of  Chicago,  editor  of  the  ''Black  Diamond/' was  introduced  as  a 
witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  Please  give  your  name? —A.  John  B.  Lucas. 

Q.  Post-office  address  f — ^A.  2^  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Q.  And  occupation  f — A.  Editor  of  the  ''Black  Diamond,"  the  official  organ  of  the 
coal  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  the  organ  of  the  coal  trade  of  Illinois f — A.  For  the 
coal  trade  at  large.  East  and  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  it  have  a  national  circulation f — A.  It  has  a  national 
circulation. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  established  f — A.  Twelve  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  publisher  all  that  timef — A.  I  do  not  publish  it;  I  am  the 
editor,  but  not  the  publisher. 

Q.  Have  you  been  the  editor  all  that  timef — A.  No;  the  last  3  years.  I  have  been 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  coal  trade  for  13  years  in  Chicago,  reporting  it  for 
the  Eastern  papers. 

Q.  You  claim  to  be  familiar  with  the  conditions  governing  the  coal  trade,  local 
and  national f — A.  National;  yes. 

Q.  Is  this  the  organ  of  the  anthracite  coal  trade  f — A.  Anthracite  and  bituminous. 

Q.  Does  your  occupation  make  you  familiar  with  the  labor  conditions  affecting 
manufacturing  generally  f — A.  Yes  and  no.  Yes  as  regards  the  coal  trade;  anything 
that  affects  the  coal  trade,  or  conditions  that  would  affect  the  coal  trade,  I  am 
familiar  with :  that  is,  the  distribution  of  coal. 

Q.  The  coal  dealers  have  among  their  largest  customers  the  manufacturers,  do 
they  notf — A.  Yes;  the  railroads  are  large  consumers,  and  the  stock  yards,  and  such 
people  as  those,  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  and  so  on — all  those  people  consume 
anywhere  ft'om  1 ,000  cars  up  a  da^. 

Q.  Is  bituminous  coal  used  chiefly  in  manufacturing  f — A.  Yes.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions,  of  course. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  anthracite  coal  used  in  manufactnringf — ^A.  In  malting,  in  that 
line  of  business,  and  a  few  others  that  require  a  pare  carbon.  Of  course,  you  under- 
stand that  anthracite  is  practically  all  carbon;  about  93  or  95  per  cent  is  pure 
carbon. 

Q.  Is  the  consumption  of  coke  increasing  for  steam  making f — A.  It  is. 

Q.  .Is  it  in  use  on  any  of  the  locomotives  in  the  Westf — A.  Not  in  the  West;  in 
the  East  it  is.  On  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  in  many  of  the  station  houses  and 
depots  on  the  Boston  and  >Iaine — it  is  used  there  for  raising  steam ;  in  the  West,  no. 

Q.  Are  smoke-consuming  deyices  in  use  generally  in  Chicago f — A.  Yes;  in  nearly 
all  Instances  where  bituminous  coal  is  used  down  town  they  have  some  sort  of 
smoke-consuming  deyice. 

Q.  Are  they  effective  f — A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not  very 
effective.  , 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnedy.)  What  sort  of  a  smoke-consuming  device  is  it  that  they  use 
ont  at  Whiting,  Ind.,  the  oil  townf — A.  I  guess  they  do  not  use  any  there  at  all. 
That  is  where  the  oil  factories  are.    They  use  a  kind  of  slack  out  there. 

Q.  Evidently  no  smoke  consumer? — A.  No;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Are  there  any  labor  difficulties  pending  in  the  coal  mines  of  Illinois  or  in  the 
Westf — A.  Not  in  the  four  competitive  fields.  The  fonr  competitive  fields  are  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  There  are  no  troubles  pending  in  those  fields, 
and  none,  so  far  as  I  know  at  present,  in  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  or  Maryland. 
There  may  possibly  be  some  in  Iowa,  in  certain  districts  there. 

Q.  The  business  of  coal  mining  at  the  present  time  is  generally  goodf — A.  Gen- 
erally good. 

Q.  And  prosperous  f — A.  And  prosperous. 

Q.  Have  not  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  an  agreement  or  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  operators  which  will  preclude  strikes  or  troubles  of  that  kind  for  a 
yearf — A.  Good  for  a  year.  From  the  Ist  of  April;  it  goes  into  effect  on  the  1st  of 
April. 

Q.  And  they  have  had  snch  an  arrangement  f — A.  Prior  to  this  they  have  had  it 
now  for  3  years,  commencing  with  the  Chicago  agreement,  then  the  Pittsburg  agree- 
ment, and  now  the  Indianapolis  agreement — 3  years. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  to  the  commision  how  the  representatives  of  the  coal  miners' 
union  and  the  operators  get  together  to  make  this  arrangement  f — A.  The  operators 
and  the  miners,  each  side  prepares  a  scale  of  wages  and  their  demands,  what  they 
will  do,  and  showing  what  the^  want,  and  then  they  present  them  to  each  other, 
and  after  a  certain  amount  of  discussion  and  argument  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — 
you  can  guess  how  long  it  takes— it  took  two  weeks  to  arrive  at  a  decision  at  Indian- 
apolis; it  took  nearly  two  weeks  to  arrive  at  a  decision  in  Springfield — so  that  each 
side  presents  its  own  side  of  the  case  and,  as  I  said  before^  after  a  certain  amount 
of  discussion  they  gradually  get  together  and  make  concessions  either  way;  but,  of 
course,  it  is  the  strong  hand  of  the  union  that  they  must  yield  to. 

Q.  Do  not  the  operators  generiUly  go  to  the  town  where  the  union  has  held  its 
national  session  and  then  go  into  conference  with  them  as  to  what  the  scale  and 
conditions  shall  be  for  the  year  f — A.  Yes ;  now  next  year  it  will  be  at  Columbus, 
where  the  miners  will  hold  their  convention. 

Q.  It  will  be  at  Columbus  and  the  operators  will  go  there  f — A.  The  operators  will 
go  there  to  meet  them  after  they  get  through  with  their  own  meeting. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  the  miners  made  any  gain  at  the  last  conference  as 
regards  wages  and  other  conditions  f — A.  Yes,  greatly  benefited.  That  is,  the  miners 
and  labor  connected  with  the  miners — it  will  add  about  22^  cents  on  an  average  on 
a  ton  of  coal;  as  compared  with  last  year  it  will  be  that;  it  will  add  that  cost  to 
each  ton  of  coal. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  what  the  gain  will  be  after  that  goes  into  effect,  as  compared 
with  the  wages  earned  by  coal  miners  in  these  fonr  competitive  fields  in  the  so-called 
good  times  prior  to  the  last  panic  f — A.  Why  there  is  no  comparison,  they  never  had 
such  good  wages  in  their  lives. 

Q.  The  miners  never  had  f — A.  Never  had  such  good  wages  in  their  lives ;  never 
had  snch  eood  conditions  or  anything  else. 

Q.  As  they  have  nowf — A.  And  the  eight-hour  day  as  they  have  now — never. 

Q.  It  is  all  brought  about  by  the  union  f — A.  All  brought  about  by  the  union. 

Q.  That  union  is  very  strong,  is  itf— A.  Very  strong. 

Q.  Is  it  unreasonable  in  its  demands  on  the  operators? — A.  Some  of  the  demands 
have  been  and  are  very  unreasonable,  but  there  was  no  way  out  of  it;  they  had  to 
succumb. 

Q.  Evidently  the  operators  must  be  doing  business  at  a  profit  notwithstanding 
they  have  to  accede  to  those  conditions  f — A.  Certainly,  it  all  comes  out  of  the 
consumer ;  the  consumer  must  pay. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  the  price  of  coal  delivered  to  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  Chicago;  I  mean,  of  course,  soft  coal  at  the  present  timef — A.  Well, 
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there  are  fifty  different  kinds  of  coal.    Can  yoa  specify  about  what  class  of  coal 
yon  mean  f 

Q.  Well,  take  the  coal,  that  is  more  generally  used  in  machine  shops.— -A.  That 
would  be  either  Illinois  or  Indiana  coal. 

Q.  Say  Illinois  coal. — A.  Illinois  coal  deliyered  at  the  shop  f 

Q.  To  the  shop,  yes.— A.  That  would  be  worth  about  $2.25  to  $2.50,  acoording  to 
the  quality  of  the  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  in  St.  Louis f — A.  Oh ;  it  is  much  oheai>er  than  that, 
but  it  is  an  inferior  class  of  coal.  That  coal  down  there  is  inferior  to  the  coal  that 
is  produced  in  the  northern  field  of  niinois. 

Q.  You  think  $1.35  would  be A.  (Interrupting.)  About  $1.35  to  $1.50. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  here  of  the  same  quality  of  coal  to  which  you  now  refer  as 
being  used  by  machine  shops  two  years  agof— A.  About  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Q.  The  advance,  then,  has  been  sufficient  to  cover  the  advance  in  wages f — ^A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  is  each  side  represented  in  this  conference  where 
the  price  or  rather  the  scale  for  mining  is  fixed  f — A.  Represented  by  their  State 
president,  State  secretary.  State  treasurer,  and  their  district  presidents  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  delegates  from  each  State. 

Q.  Then  it  is  represented  by  the  officials  on  both  sides  f — A.  By  the  officials  for 
themselves  and  the  oflicers  for  the  miners. 

Q.  Has  not  that  had  a  tendency  to  steady  the  price  of  coal  in  all  of  these  different 
ooal  fields,  and  thereby  prevent  what  might  be  called  throat-cutting  on  the  part  of 
one  field  against  another f — A.  Yes:  to  a  certain  extent  it  has. 

Q.  In  times  of  depression  f — A.  Where  there  has  been  overproduction. 

Q.  The  ooal  operator  would  feel  that  he  was  forced  to  sell,  and  he  would  sell,  and 
then  ask  the  miners  to  lessen  the  price  per  ton  for  mining,  and  it  gradually  went 
down  to  whatf  In  times  of  depression  what  price  was  iti — A.  Coal  has  been  sold 
here  as  low,  in  times  of  depression,  as  90  cents  on  the  track. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  that  left  the  miners  f — ^A.  Oh,  that  left  nothing  for 
the  operator ;  the  miner  got  his  wages  all  right. 

Q.  Well,  were  not  his  wages  lowered  very  much  f — A.  Yes.  He  got  a  fair  wage 
then.  The  price  he  was  getting  then  would  be  about  40  cents ;  he  could  make  $2  a 
dav  or  $2.50. 

Q.  Would  he  have  steady  employment f — A.  No;  he  would  not. 

Q.  Has  he  steady  employment  nowf — A.  He  has  steadv  employment  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  the  coal  trade  injuriously  affected  by  the  pending  labor 
difficulties  in  Chicago? — A.  It  will  be.  It  is  not  so  now,  but  it  will  be  if  it  is  con- 
tinued. That  is,  if  this  strike  is  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  it  will  affect  coke 
and  ooal  and  fuel  generally. 

Q.  There  will  be  very  much  less  fuel  consumed f — A.  Yes. 

Q .  So  that  that  will  react  upon  the  coal  operators  and  tiieir  employees,  the  miners  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  how  many  comities  in  Illinois  is  ooal  produced? — A. 
AlH>ut  20  or  30. 

Q.  Can  vou  state  the  number  of  mines  in  ot>eratiou  iu  Illinois f — A.  I  should  say 
about  400  large  ones ;  possibly  more. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  miners  employed? — ^A.  Twenty-five  to  thirty 
thousand. 

Q.  Is  the  production  larger  now  than  ever  before? — A.  Larger  than  ever  before;  in 
Illinois,  yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  the  wages  of  the  men  are  greater? — A.  Larger  than  ever  known 
before. 

Q.  How  about  the  profits  to  the  operator? — A.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  profits. 

Q.  Satisfactory,  are  they  ? — ^A.  Satisfactory,  certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  any  of  the  large  manufacturers  in  Chicago  own  and  oper- 
ate coalmines? — A.  None  that  I  am  aware  of,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one 
or  two  railroads,  which  are  very  largely  interested  in  several  mines  in  the  northern 
fields  of  Illinois. 

Q.  How  about  the  Federal  Steel  Company? — A.  Yes ;  but  while  they  are  interested 
in  the  mines,  and  they  may  have  the  controlling  interest,  still  the  mines  are  not  run 
in  their  name.    The  mines  are  owned  by  a  separate  corporation. 

Q.  Do  they  mine  through  that  corporation  all  the  coal  that  they  consume? — A.  No; 
not  all.  They  take  the  greater  proportion  of  the  output  of  the  mine,  but  there  is  no 
one  mine  that  could  supply  anyone  of  the  corporations  that  we  have  spoken  of  with 
coal.  The  Federal  Steel  Company  consumes  something  like  from  1,000  to  1,200  or 
1,500  cars  of  ooal  a  day. 

Q.  Is  there  any  truslt  or  combination  of  these  coal  operators  in  the  various  ooal 
fields? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  It  is  a  strictly  competitive  business  throughout? — A.  Strictly  competitive. 
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Q.  How  far  East  do  the  products  of  the  Illinois  coal  mines  go  f — A.  Why,  not  at  all 
East,  with  the  possible  exception  of  some  railroads.  Some  railroads  hav(^  it  for  rail- 
road coal,  but  not  for  general  consumption,  and  very  little  Indiana  coal  goes  East, 
if  any. 

Q.  Different  parts  of  the  Central  West,  then,  are  favored  with  coal  deposits  which 
supply  the  local  needs? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  Hocking  Valley  coal  comes  here,  does  it  not?— A. 
Yes ;  that  is  a  very  superior  article  of  domestic  coal — superior  to  anything  we  have 
here  in  the  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  all  the  anthracite  coal  consumed  in  the  West  brought 
from  Pennsylvania? — A.  Every  pound  of  it. 

Q.  Is  any  cannel  coal  mined  in  Illinois  or  any  other  of  these  Western  States? — A. 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of  in  Illinois.  There  is  some  caunel  coal  in  the  southern  part 
of  Indiana,  around  Cannelsbnrg;  that  is  somewhere  near  Evansville;  and  that  is  the 
only  cannel  that  I  know  of  in  either  of  these  two  States.  The  m^jor  portion  of  the 
cannei  used  here  conies  from  Kentucky. 

Q.  Is  it  used  for  domestic  purposes  or  in  manufacturing? — A.  In  manufacturing 
gas.    It  is  very  rich  in  gas. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  the  pending  labor  difficulties  in  Chi- 
cago?— A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  present  differences  between  the 
machinists  and  their  employers  ? — A.  Well,  as  the  gentleman  who  testified  before 
me,  Mr.  Board,  has  stated,  the  employers  were  expected  to  pay  one  man  the  same 
wages  as  another,  whether  he  was  competent  or  not  to  fill  the  bill.  That  is  what  I 
understand  to  be  one  of  the  main  features. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  unions  require  that? — A.  Yes,  require  that.  They  must 
pay  as  much  for  a  stick  as  they  would  for  a  thoroughly  competent  man. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  think  that  is  economy? — A.  Decidedlj^  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  the  coal  business  a  man  is  paid  for  what  work  he  does 
by  the  ton? — A.  Paid  by  the  ton;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  the  strike  in  the  building  trades  ih.  any  wa^  affect 
the  coal  industry? — A.  It  will  do  so  if  it  is  continued,  because  it  will  affect  the 
manufacturing  interests,  and  the  manufacturing  interests,  of  course  would  affect  the 
coal  interests — the  consumption  of  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  uiulerstand  that  the  principal  difficulties  here  grow  out  of  trade  union- 
ism?— A.  Yes,  that  and  politics 

Q.  You  think  politics  has  something  to  do  with  it? — A.  Oh,  decidedly. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  local  politics? — A.  Local  politics. 

Q.  Or  politics  generally? — A.  No;  local  politics  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it;  I 
am  convinced  of  that. 

Q.  How  does  that  enter  into  it;  will  you  explain  definitely  and  fully?— A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  can  do  that,  except  from  hearsay.  I  do  not  know  it  of  mv  own 
knowledge.  You  understand  that  it  would  be  merely  hearsay  that  I  would  give 
you,  but  still  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  politics  mixed  up  in 
this  trade  unionism  and  in  the  strikes.    I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  mean  that  politicians  are  instigating  and  encouraging  labor 
difficulties? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  their  own  purposes?— A.  Yes;  for  their  own  purposes. 

Q.  For  some  temporary  political  success,  regardless  of  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity?— A.  That  is  right;  that  is  just  exactly  what  I  think. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  manufacturers  or  employers  of  labor  are  in 
any  way  in  league  with  the  city  government? — A.  No;  certainly  not. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  representatives  of  the  trade  unions  are  in 
any  way  in  league  with  the  city  government? — A.  Some  I  should  say  decidedly  were. 
I  do  not  know  it;  but  that  would  be  my  judgment;  that  would  be  my  opinion. 

Q.  Have  they  been  given  city  employment  in  one  capacity  or  another? — A.  It  is 
so  Htated  in  the  papers  that  they  are  given  employment  in  what  they  call  city  jobs. 

Q.  You  believe  that  to  be  true? — A.  I  do.  I  do  not  know  it,  but  believe  it  to  be 
true. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  influences  them  in  favor  of  labor  difficulties  ? — A.  It 
would  look  to  me  that  way. 

Q.  And  impairs  their  capacity  as  representatives  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
employers? — A.  Of  the  employers,  yes ;  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  adequate  police  protection  is  afforded  here  to  nonunion 
men? — A.  No;  it  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  many  appointive  offices  are  there  under  this  city 
government? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Several  hundred,  are  there? — A.  Oh,  yes;  more  than  that,  I  should  think. 

Q.  What  number  does  rumor  put  of  those  who  are  so-called  labor  politicians  in 
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the  city  government^  do  yon  knowf — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I 
only  know  that  there  are  a  number  of  them  connected  with  the  citv  hall. 

Q.  Has  not  the  mayor  of  Chicago  said  that  the  great  majority  of  tnem  are  perform- 
ing work  under  their  own  trades  under  the  city  government,  and  that  they  have 
passed  the  civil  service  examination  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  that  is  true,  there  is  no  criticism  to  lie  against  their  employment  in  that 
way,  is  there f — A.  Why,  certainly  not;  oh,  no;  no  criticism  except  that  it  makes 
it  more  forcible,  their  connection  with  politics.  It  is  politics  that  bronght  them 
there.     If  they  had  not  had  a  pull,  they  could  not  have  got  those  positions. 

Q.  Are  they  any  better  or  worse  than  the  general  run  of  politicians  at  the  head 
of  those  offices f — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L,  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  believe  that  the  few 
who  obtain  offices  under  the  city  government  do  it  at  the  expense  of  the  many. — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  use  their  official  positions  to  secure  plaee  for  personal  and  selfish 
purposes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  the  ordinary  member  of  the  trade  union  is  not  benefited? — ^A. 
Decidedly  not,  in  my  0])inion. 

Q.  Is  the  political  union  man  using  the  union,  in  your  opinion,  then,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  his  order? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  his  own  personal  aggrandizement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  incidentally  about  West  Virginia.  What  is  the  con- 
dition in  West  Virginia  so  far  as  the  organization  of  the  miners  is  concerned? — A. 
They  are  organized.  West  Virginia  has  an  organization  of  her  own,  something  simi- 
lar to  the  big  miners'  union,  the  universal,  national  union. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  organized? — A.  That  has  beeu  organized  about  3  or  4 
years. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  time  how  was  the  condition  of  the  miners  in  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania that  were  organized  affected  by  the  unorganized  condition  of  the  miners  of 
West  Virginia;, was  it  a  source  of  irritation? — A.  All  West  Virginia  is  not  organized 
now.     It  18  a  source  of  irritation  now;  a  great  source  of  irritation. 

Q.  Where  they  are  organized,  is  it  not  to  the  interest  not  0UI3*  of  the  miner  but 
also  of  the  operator,  as  it  is  now  working?— A.  Yes,  it  is  of  interest  where  they  are 
organized.    That  is  the  Fairmont  region,  where  they  are  organized. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  possibility  that  a  trade  union  may  eventually  be  organized  and 
bring  as  much  benefit  to  the  ordinary  member  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  in 
their  organization  ? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Politics  has  not  entered  into  the  United  Mine  Workers? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  they  have  been  very  much  benefited  by  the  organization? — A.  Yes;  very 
much  benefited. 

Q.  Would  not  the  trade  unions  also  be  benefited  if  the  politician  did  not  use  the 
order  for  his  own  benefit? — A.  In  all  probability  they  would  be  greatly  benefited  if 
they  would  abolish  politics  entirely,  and  politicians.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Q.  How  does  ho  use  his  position  for  his  own  benefit;  by  controlling  the  votes  of 
his  union? — A.  By  controlling  votes;  that  is  it;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Has  not  the  ordinary  member  of  the  union  some  knowledge  of  how  he  is  being 
used? — A.  You  are  speaking  of  the  miners'  union? 

Q.  No,  I  am  speaking  now  of  this. — A.  No,  but  that  does  not  count  for  much. 

Q.  He  will  gradually  appreciate  the  condition,  will  he  not? — A.  Yes,  he  would  if 
he  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  way  according  to  his  own  feeling. 

Q.  It  is  a  minority  that  is  controlling,  really,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  number  not  benefited  is  much  larger  than  those  benefited  by  politics? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  Do  you  think  it  should  be  the  rule  with  trade  unions  that 
their  official  representatives  Hhould  not  be  allowed  to  accept  any  political  position 
while  they  continue  as  representatives  of  the  union? — A.  Decidedly  so;  they  should 
not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  you  also  then  make  it  a  rule  that  a  man  who  goes  to 
Congress  or  a  State  legislature  shall  not  be  a  representative  of  a  corporation ;  a  lawyer, 
for  instance? — A.  Oh,  that  is  a  different  thing.  As  I  look  at  it,  it  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

Q.  It  is  entirely  different? — A,  Yes;  I  know  it  is  entirely  different. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  equally  vicious  to  have  as  a  national  or  State  legislator  a  man 
who  is  a  representative  of  a  corporation  that  might  have  interests  before  those  legis- 
lative bodies — equally  vicious  with  having  a  representative  of  a  labor  organization 
in  the  employ  of  a  city  government,  for  instance? — A.  No,  because  it  has  not  proved 
to  be  so.     We  have  no  proof  that  it  is  so;  we  have  in  the  other  instance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  noticed  any  connection  between  labor  difficulties 
and  political  campaigns  ?    Are  they  ordinarily  contemporaneous  ?    Does  a  labor  diffi- 
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onlty  precede  a  campaign f    Have  you  noticed  any  such  connection  f — A.  I  had  not 
observed  it  before;  I  had  not  noticed  it.    In  all  probability  it  is  so,  though,  but  I 
bad  not  observed  it. 
(Testimony  closed.) 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing  questions  the  witness  subsequently  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing statement  and  table  compiled  f^om  figures  furnished  by  Mr.  David  Ross,  sec- 
retary of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  sworn  to  by  Mr. 
Koss,  April  28,  1900: 

''  The  table  following  contains  a  record  from  1890  to  1899,  inclusive,  taken  from 
the  official  reports  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  showing  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  business  of  coal  mining  in  this  State,  the  days  of  active  operation, 
tonnage,  prices  paid  for  mining,  and  the  reported  average  value  of  coal  per  ton 
during  the  time  stated. 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Prices 

Men. 

Tonnage. 

Days. 

paid  per 
ton  tor 

15,274,727 

203.5 

mining. 

28,574 

#0.683 

32,951 

15, 660, 698 

215.6 

.715 

83. 632     17, 862, 276 

219.5 

.719 

35,390  1  19,949,564 

229.6 

.715 

38,477     17.113.576 

183.1 

.671 

38,630  ,  17,735,864 

182.2 

.573 

1      37,  032  '  19, 786, 626 

186 

.53 

1      33, 788  1  20, 072. 758 

185.5 

.505 

85, 026  1  18, 599, 299 

174.7 

.441 

36, 991 

23,434,445 

205.7 

.471 

Yalne  of 

coal  per 

ton  at 

the  mine. 


$1. 019 

1.008 

1.029 

1.025 

1.009 

.932 

.899 

.852 

.918 

.9186 


''Note. — Average  price  of  mining  computed  on  screened  tons  up  to  and  including 
the  year  1897;  subsequent  years  on  gross  tons.'' 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  13, 1901. 
TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  HERMANN  JTJSTI, 

ComwiMumer  Illinois  Coal  Operatore'  Association, 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m..  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Herman  Justi  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylr.)  Will  you  give  your  name  and  address  and  business  to  the 
steno^aphorf — A.  Herman  Justi;  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' As- 
sociation, Ellsworth  Building,  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  what  were  the  reasons  that  led  up  to  the  formation  of 
tbis  association  on  the  part  of  the  operators  in  Illinois? — A.  The  constant  trouble 
between  the  coal  operators  and  the  coal  miners  of  Illinois  arising  from  the  disputes 
with  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  certain  clauses  in  the  agreements  entered 
into  between  the  coal  operators  and  the  coal  miners  was  one  of  the  causes  that  led 
up  to  the  establishment  ot  the  Association  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators.  The 
miners  of  Illinois,  like  the  miners  of  other  States,  were  scarcely  educated  up  to  the 
point  where  they  could  fullv  appreciate  and  understand  the  exact  nature  of  these 
agroemonts,  and  therefore  the  sacredness  of  the  contract  was  very  often  disregarded. 
Under  what  is  known  as  the  interstate  and  joint  movement,  certain  scales  of  wages 
and  conditions  of  mining  were  established  for  the  four  central  coal  States;  that  is 
to  say,  a  scale  of  wages  based  upon  competitive  conditions  was  established  in  an 
interstate  convention,  and  in  this  interstate  convention  the  mining  conditions  were 
also  established. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  States? — A.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois. The  purpose  of  fixing  this  scale  of  wages,  and  the  mining  conditions  in  these 
four  States,  was  in  order  to  bring  them  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  a  fair  competitive 
basis.  The  idea  of  this  interstate  movement  was  to  establish  as  far  as  possible  uni- 
formity not  only  in  the  scale  of  wages  but  in  the  conditions  of  mining,  and  as  a 
result  it  was  applied  also  in  the  selling  price  of  coal.  Without  any  agreement  being 
made  as  to  what  the  price  of  coal  should  be,  the  fact  that  all  the  coal  operators  in 
those  four  States  paid  substantially  the  same  scale  of  wages  and  were  operating 
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under  the  same  conditions  of  mining  made  it  possible  for  every  operator  to  know 
approximately  what  the  product  of  every  coal  mine  cost  every  other  coal  operator. 

While  the  system  is  in  itself  excellent,  and  while  I  believe  an  honest  enort  hae 
been  made  to  maintain  this  interstate  movement  upon  a  basis  of  uniformity,  that  is 
to  say,  commercial  uniformity,  that  great  essentia!  to  the  continued  success  of  the 
movement  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  realized. 

I  can  best  explain  it  in  this  way :  Of  those  4  States  in  the  interstate  movement, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  are  upon  what  is  known  as  the  double  standard  or 
the  screening  basis,  while  Illinois  is  on  the  run  of  mine  basis.  Then  there  is  a  dif- 
ferential between  machine  mining  and  pick  mining.  That  was  also  intended  to  be 
uniform,  but  uniformitv  in  that  respect  has  not  as  yet  been  attained.  But  taking 
the  system  as  a  whole,  it  has  been  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  system  or  the  want 
of  system  that  prevailed  prior  to  the  interstate  joint  movement. 

Yon  gentlemen,  perhaps,  well  know  that  the  interstate  movement  was  inaugurated 
at  Chica»^o  in  January,  1898.  It  was  a  direct  result  of  the  long  and  bitter  strike  in 
the  coal  industry  that  prevailed  throughout  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illi- 
nois during  1897.  Prior  to  the  interstate  joint  movement  chaos  prevailed  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields.  The  conditions  all  through  there  were  demoralized.  Labor 
was  dissatisfied.  Strikes  or  lockouts  occurred  lUways  in  one  of  two  ways.  There 
being  no  uniformity  in  wages  or  conditions,  the  miners  of  one  mine  or  of  a  set  of 
mines  would  strike  because  they  were  getting  less  pay  than  the  miners  at  some 
other  mine  or  set  of  mines.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  operators  who  were 
paying  a  higher  mining  scale  than  their  competitors  would  often  shut  down  the  mines 
until  their  rate  was  reduced.  As  a  consequence  there  was  always  a  stiike  or  lock- 
out somewhere,  and  such  a  thing  as  industrial  peace  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields 
was  unknown. 

Under  the  old  system  the  more  powerful  operators  could,  and  the  less  scrupulous 
operators  would,  take  advantage  not  only  of  the  miners  but  also  of  their  more 
scrupulous  rivals.  That  system  not  only  encouraged  unfair  practices  and  threw  into 
idleness  tens  of  thousands  of  working  men,  but  it  bankrupted  many  honest  coal 
operators. 

Severe  as  we  find  competition  to-day  in  the  bituminous  coal  field  it  has  its  limit- 
ations which  it  did  not  have  before.  The  reason  for  this  is  plain.  Relatively  speak- 
ing, every  operator  in  the  bituminous  field  pays  the  same  scale  of  wages  and  is 
governed  by  the  same  mining  conditions.  As  the  miner  pays  no  rebates,  each  oper- 
ator knows  substantially  what  it  costs  his  rival  to  produce  coal,  and  hence  the  selling 
price  is  more  nearly  uniform. 

Then,  again,  prior  to  the  interstate  movement,  there  was  no  reliable  standard  of 
justice  by  which  the  miners  were  to  be  guided.  The  interstate  joint  movement 
has  had  a  tendency  to  impress  on  the  men  the  sacredness  of  a  contract,  thus  making 
the  task  of  the  miners'  ofiicials  less  difficult  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  agreemente  into 
which  they  entered  on  behalf  of  the  men.  This  is  not  possible  always  as  yet,  but  there 
is,  at  least,  a  steady  and  gratifying  improvement.  Notably  is  this  true  in  Illinois, 
wliere  the  operators  and  miners  have  strong  and  thoroughly  equipped  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennkdy.)  Did  you  state  by  what  authority  this  interstate  movement 
was  set  up? — A.  It  is  not  an  organization  at  all,  but  simply  a  voluntary  movement. 
The  operators  in  these  4  States  are  not  organized,  but  they  simply  meet  by  mutual 
consent  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  also  a  voluntary  organization, 
for  the  purpose  of  efi'ecting  trade  agreements. 

Q.  It  was  set  up  by  consent  of  the  two  interests,  and  you  represent  the  operators? — 
A.  Yes;  it  is  witn  consent  of  the  two  interests,  but  I  am  the  commissioner  simply  of 
the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association .  The  operators  of  the  other  three  States  have 
some  form  of  organizations,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  they  have  gone  in  establish- 
ing commissions  similar  to  ours. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  know  more  of  the  purposes  and  plans  of  your  commission? — 
A.  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  briefly  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  commission  estab- 
lished by  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association: 

1.  The  individual  operator  tindin;;  himself  at  a  disadvantage,  if  not  powerless,  in 
dealing  with  a  great  labor  organization  like  the  Mine  Workers'  Union,  realized  the 
necessity  for  establishing  upon  a  firm  basis  an  organization  of  operators.  Such  an 
organization  could,  it  was  believed,  enjoying  the  respect  of  its  rival,  bring  about 
greater  uniformity  in  wages  aud  conditions,  and  also  be  conducive  of  harmony 
among  the  operators  and  between  the  operators  and  the  miners. 

2.  Disputes  and  strikes  coming  with  such  frequency,  if  they  were  to  be  settled 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  required  far  too  large  a  share  of  the  operator's  time, 
or  else  if  his  time  was  not  thus  freely  given  to  the  task  of  settliug  them  they  would 
be  settled  by  the  miners  in  their  own  way  and  for  their  own  advantage  regardless 
of  the  rights  of  the  emplo^'er. 

3.  The  coal  operators  of  Illinois  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not 
themselves  weU  qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  own  grievances.  They 
believed  further  that  this  was  an  age  of  specialization  and  of  specialists,  and  that 
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Bpeoial  talente  and  peculiar  fitness,  along  with  perfect  knowledge  of  labor  condi- 
tions throughout  the  State,  are  necessary  to  settle  disputes  fairly.  And  what  is  true 
of  coal  operators  is  equally  true  of  coal  miners,  human  nature  being  the  same  in 
both ;  both  seeking  alike  only  their  own  selfish  interests  and  often  closing  their 
eyes  to  the  rights  of  others. 

This  system  of  settling  disputes  and  of  preventing  strikes  has,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
worked  admirably. 

Under  this  system,  whenever  differences  arise  between  operator  and  miner,  if 
the  complaint  is  on  the  side  of  the  miner,  application  is  made  by  the  local  officials 
of  the  miners'  union  to  their  general  officers,  and  the  general  officers  in  turn  notify 
the  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  of  the  fact  that  differ- 
ences or  disputes  have  arisen  at  a  certain  mine,  and  that  they  desire  to  take  up 
the  matter  with  a  view  of  adjusting  it.  If  the  complaint  comes  from  the  side  of 
the  operator,  the  operator  calls  the  attention  of  the  commissioner  to  the  (suit,  and  the 
commissioner  in  turn  calls  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  the  Mine-Workers'  Union. 

I  am  now  speaking,  of  conrse,  only  of  Illinois.  I  should  remark,  however,  that 
under  the  State  agreement  entered  into  between  the  operators  and  the  miners  there 
is  a  clause  defining  exactly  what  steps  shall  be  taken  before  any  question  in  dispute 
is  submitted  either  to  the  general  officers  of  the  miners'  organization  or  to  the  com- 
missioner of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  and  I  will  file  copies  of  this 
agreement  with  you. 

The  agreement  above  referred  to  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Justi's  testimony, 
p.  689. 

The  idea  of  both  organizations  is  that  disputes  and  differences  are  best  settled  as 
near  their  source  as  possible,  and  aa  soon  as  possible  after  any  dissatisfaction  is 
expressed  or  any  differences  arise  either  upon  the  part  of  the  employer  or  the 
employee  or  between  the  employer  and  employee.  Complaint  having  been  made 
by  either  side,  the  officials  of  the  two  orgauizations,  namely,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' Association,  agree  upon  a  place 
of  meeting,  and  this  is  usually  at  the  mines  where  the  trouble  exists,  although 
it  does  sometimes  happen  that  the  meetings  are  held  either  at  the  office  of  tbe  com- 
mission in  Chicago  or  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Uniou  in  SpringHold.  Either  the  presi- 
dent or  the  vice-president  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  and  the  commissioner  of  the 
Illinois  Coal  Operators' Association  are  always  present  at  these  meetings.  Allformality 
is  sought  to  be  waived.  At  times  we  organize  by  electing  a  chairman,  and  at  other 
times  we  simply  gather  in  an  informal  way  around  a  table  and  invite  t<estimony.  We 
always  announce  that  the  fullest  latitude  will  be  given  to  all  witnesses,  and  that 
they  will  be  permitted  to  say  what  they  please  without  interruption,  so  long  as  they 
are  respectful  and  do  nothing  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace.  No  effort  is  made  on 
either  side  to  embarrass  the  witness.  No  advantage  is  sought  upon  mere  technicali- 
ties. Tbe  purpose  of  this  joint  meeting  of  the  operators  and  the  miners  is  to  bring 
out  the  truth,  and  every  man  is  encouraged  to  speak  the  truth  with  perfect  freedom 
and  without  fear  of  any  consequences,  the  moral  support  of  both  orgauizations 
being  pledged  to  protect  him. 

Q.  Do  otuer  parties  than  those  interested  participate  in  these  conferencesf — ^A. 
The  operators  directly  interested  and  the  miners  directly  interested  participate, 
and,  if  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  case,  witnesses  are  brought  from 
the  outside,  but  they  are  usually  witnesses  who  come  from  some  other  mine  or  oper- 
ators who  possibly  have  sgme  similar  conditions. 

Q.  Lawyers  or  other  parties  are  not  brought  into  these  conferencesf — A.  Lawyers 
are  never  brought  in. 

Q.  The  matter  rests  entirely  with  the  operators  and  the  miners f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  meantime  are  those  mines  being  worked  while  this  conference  is  in  ses- 
sion before  you  come  to  a  decision f — A.  I  will  read  a  clause  from  the  State  agree- 
ment which  bears  on  this  subject,  and  which  answers  your  question,  I  believe. 
,  (Reading.) 

^'13.  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  at  any  shaft  through  failure  to  agree 
between  the  pit  boss  and  any  miner  or  mine  laborer,  the  pit  committee  and  the 
miners'  local  president  and  the  pit  boss  are  empowered  to  adjust  it;  and  in  the  case 
of  their  disagreement  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and 
the  president  of  the  miners'  local  executive  board,  where  such  exists,  and  shall  they 
fail  to  adjust  it — and  in  all  other  cases — it  shall  be  referred  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  company  and  the  miners'  president  of  the  subdistrict;  and  should  they  fail  to 
adjust  it,  it  shall  be  referred  in  writing  to  the  officials  of  the  company  concerned 
and  the  State  officials  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  for  adjustment;  and  in  all  such  cases  the 
miners  and  mine  laborers  and  parties  involved  must  continue  at  work  pending  an 
investigation  and  adjustment  until  a  final  decision  is  reached  in  the  manner  above 
set  forth. 

''  If  any  day  men  refuse  to  continue  at  work  because  of  a  grievance  which  has  or 
has  not  been  taken  up  for  adjustment  in  the  manner  provided  nerein,  and  such  action 
shall  seem  likely  to  impede  the  operation  of  tbe  mine,  the  pit  committee  shall  imme- 
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diately  famiBh  a  man  or  men  to  take  snch  vacant  place  or  places  at  the  scale  rate,  in 
order  that  the  mine  may  continue  at  work ;  and  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  any  memher 
or  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  who  may  be  called  npon  by  the  pit  boss  or 
pit  committee  to  immediately  take  the  place  or  places  assigned  to  him  or  them  in 
pursuance  hereof.''  , 

Q.  (By  Mi.  Litchmak.)  Do  I  understand  you  are  yourself  a  coal  operator  or  repre- 
sent the  Coal  Operators'  Association  f — A.  I  represent  the  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  the  delegated  powers  from  the  Coal  Operators' 
Association  to  yon  as  commissioner  f — A.  Simply  to  use  my  best  judgment  in  enforc- 
ing the  terms  of  the  interstate,  State,  district,  and  subdistriot  agreements,  and  to 
adjust  all  disputes  and  diiferences  that  arise  between  the  operators  and  the  miners. 
Only  the  question  of  labor  is  referred  to  me.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
any  movement  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  scale  of  wages  or  conditions  of 
mining,  but  rather  simply  to  enforce  those  conditions  and  to  see  that  titat  scale  of 
wages  is  paid  after  it  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  respective  organizations. 

Q.  Your  decision  as  the  representative  of  the  operators  then  is  final f — A.  Yes; 
binding  on  the  operators. 

Q.  Are  any  appeals  being  taken  f — A.  There  have  been  no  appeals  taken,  but  dis- 
putes in  several  instances  have  been  referred  to  the  National  President  of  the 
M.  W.  U.  of  A.  and  to  me  for  adjustment.  During  the  past  year  wc  have  had  pos- 
sibly 200  oases  before  the  commission.  In  3  of  those  cases  the  State  officials  and 
the  commissioner  could  not  agree.  The  decision  upon  these  was  referrea  to  Mr.  John 
MitcheU,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Union  of  America,  and  to  me, 
the  commissioner.  One  of  these  was  in  itself  trifling,  but  for  certain  reasons  the 
officials  of  the  State  organization  preferred  not  to  render  a  decision,  and  inasmuch 
as  I  had  another  case  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Mitchell  they  agreed  to  refer  that 
one  to  Mr.  Mitchell  and  to  me.  After  hearing  Mr.  Mitchell's  statement  of  the  case, 
I  consented,  under  certain  conditions,  to  his  decision,  and  that  decision  was  enforced. 

t*here  was  another  question  that  came  up,  in  regard  to  forcing  men  on  initial  con- 
struction work  into  the  union,  the  operators  claiming  that  the  scale  of  wages  and 
conditions  of  mining  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  construction  work  main- 
taining that  the  l^uners'  Union  nad  no  jurisdiction  over  such  employees.  Mr. 
Mitchell  preferred  not  to  render  a  decision  in  the  matter,  and  said  he  thought  it  was 
better  that  that  should  go  before  the  State  convention  and  let  the  organizations 
decide  it,  and  to  that  I  agreed.  So  the  demand  of  the  miners  with  reference  to 
forcing  men  on  construction  work  into  the  union  was  abandoned  for  a  time,  and 
when  the  State  convention  met  in  Spring6eld  last  March  the  coal  miners  and  oper- 
ators agreed  that  the  men  working  on  construction  work — on  new  work,  and  elab- 
orate reconstruction  work — should  he  excluded  from  the  union.  So  that  matter  was 
ultimately  settled  as  was  desired  by  the  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennrdy.)  Who,  if  anybody,  holds  equal  power  with  you  on  behalf 
of  the  miners  ? — A.  The  president  and  vice-president  of  the  State  organization  of  the 
mine  workers'  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  miners  of  Illinois  it  divided  up 
into  the  State  jurisdiction,  the  district  jurisdiction,  and  the  snbdistrict  jurisdic- 
tion t— A    Yes. 

Q.  How  many  districts  in  the  State? — A.  We  have  nine  scale  districts.  The 
districts  are  divided  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  scale  of  wages  based  npon  the 
varying  conditions  of  mining.  ■  That  is  to  say,  in  one  part  of  the  State  it  is  long 
wall,  and  in  another  part  of  the  State  it  is  room  and  pillar  work.  Then  in  some 
parts  of  the  State  the  seams  are  thick,  and  in  other  parts  they  are  thin,  and  the  scale 
of  wages  is  based  upon  the  competitive  conditions  and  the  mining  conditions. 

Q.  In  these  disputes  about  conditions  of  labor  and  about  wages  since  you  have 
been  commissioner,  what  is  your  experience,  that  more  have  originated  from  the 
operators  or  from  the  miners? — A.  The  200  complaints,  I  believe,  were  about  equally 
divided,  although  in  the  adjustment  of  the  differences  I  presume  that  possibly  90 
per  cent  were  decided  against  the  miners.  The  reason  for  that,  of  course,  will  be 
at  once  apparent  when  I  tell  you  that  the  miners  were  not  so  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  agreements,  and  they  had  so  many  local  organizations  that  local  demands 
would  be  made,  such  as  they  had  made  prior  to  the  interstate  movement;  the  pre- 
sumption on  their  part  was  that  what  they  had  done  before  they  could  continue  to 
do  even  after  this  movement  had  been  inaugurated. 

Q.  You  have  no  disputes  coming  from  that? — A.  The  complaints  of  the  mine-run 
system  are  frequently  due,  as  is  natural,  from  the  excessive  use  of  powder,  which, 
as  you  will  readily  understand,  shoots  the  coal  into  smaller  fragments  than  is  desir- 
able, thus  greatly  increasing  the  percentage  of  screenings,  'foere  has  also  been  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  miners  to  load  rock,  slate  and  sulphur,  but  an  honest 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  miners'  officials  to  check  this,  iines,  suspensions  or  dis- 
charge being  the  penalty. 
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Q.  Fro'ii  your  experience  would  you  say  the  run-of-mine  is  a  better  plan  than  the 
screen,  and  more  satisfactory  to  both  men  and  operators? — A.  I  would  say  the  run- 
of-mine  system  would  be  the  best  system  if  it  was  adopted  universally,  and  if  the  result, 
which  was  promised  by  the  mine  workers'  union  when  they  went  to  the  mine-run 
basis,  was  carried  out.  The  operators  were  assured  the  mine-run  system  would 
make  better  miners,  but  as  yet  this  promise  has  not  been  fulfilled.  I  have  no  ques- 
tion whatever  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  officials  to  carry  it  out,  but  up  to  this  time 
they  have  simply  been  unable  to  do  it.  I  think  the  system,  in  itself,  is  designed  to 
make  better  miners,  but,  as  stated  before,  the  system  has  not  been  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

To  ffive  you  some  idea  generally  of  how  some  of  the  more  serious  questions  are 
settled  in  our  State,  one  of  the  three  ciises  that  were  submitted  to  President  John 
Mitchell  and  to  me  jointly,  was  a  question  that  came  up  within  the  last  40  days  in  the 
Danville  district,  which  is  the  basing  district  for  Illinois.  The  question  in  dispute 
was  the  interpretation  of  clause  16  of  the  State  agreement.  It  bears  directly  upon 
the  question  you  asked  in  regard  to  the  mine-run  system.  A  brief  history  of  the 
contention  in  the  State  convention  which  led  up  to  the  adoption  of  clause  16  of  the 
Illiuois  State  agreement,  is  given  in  this  decision  rendered  by  President  Mitchell  and 
by  me  jointly.  The  question  under  discussion  was  as  to  what  constituted  ordinary 
and  what  constituted  ''extraordinary  conditions''  in  mining.  That  is  to  say,  how 
much  rock  was  it  necessary  for  the  miner  to  clean  as  a  part  of  the  work  in  return  for 
wage  which  was  paid  him  per  ton  under  the  mining  scale  of  that  district.  The 
miners  contended  that  ''extraordinary  conditions^meautone  thing,  and  the  operators 
contended  that  it  meant  something  else.  The  operators  took  the  position  that  the 
purpose  of  inserting  that  sixteenth  clause  in  the  State  agreement  was  to  give  to  the 
operators  of  that  district  clean  coal,  for  which  they  really  paid  when  they  com- 
plied with  the  terms  of  the  interstate  agreement. 

Q.  For  which  the  price  was  commensurate  f — A.  For  which  the  price  was  commen- 
surate. The  State  miners'  organization  and  the  operators  of  the  Danville  district 
failing  to  agree,  and  the  miners  refusing  to  go  to  work  under  the  internretation  of 
the  operators,  and  the  operators  refusing  to  start  up  their  mines  under  tiie  interpre- 
tation of  the  miners,  a  deadlock  was  at  once  established  and  about  4,000  miners 
tlireatened  to  quit  work.  President  Russell  of  the  State  organization,  recognized 
that  the  situation  was  critical  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  something  should  be 
done,  finally  offered  a  resolution  in  the  joint  subdistrict  convention  at  Danville,  on 
April  11,  as  follows: 

"That  the  questions  now  in  dispute  in  the  Danville  district,  namely,  the  interpre- 
tation and  application  of  the  sixteenth  clause  of  the  Springfield  agreement  and  the 
method  of  shearing  the  entry  coal,  be  refeiTed  to  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Justi  for  set- 
tlement, and  their  decision  shall  be  binding.  Work  at  the  mines  shall  resume  and 
continue  pending  the  settlement  under  the  agreement  of  1901  and  now  in  force.  In 
case  the  oecision  is  against  the  operators,  the  miners  shall  be  paid  for  the  work  done 
under  protest. 

'*The  parties  herein  named  are  to  take  up  the  matter  and  dispose  of  it  at  once. 

"The  rock  down  in  the  places  at  the  resumption  of  work  is  to  be  cleaned  up  by 
the  operators." 

In  accordance  with  that  resolution,  Mr.  Mitchell  and  i  repaired  to  the  Danville  dis- 
trict and  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  4  of  the  10  mines  involved.  We  devoted 
3  days  to  this  work,  after  which  we  were  in  session  '2  days  in  our  efforts  to  reach  an 
agreement,  and  this  decision,  a  copy  of  which  I  wish  to  file,  is  the  result.  (See 
Exhibit  B.  p.  694.) 

The  decision  was  a  substantial  triumph  for  the  operators.  Althonsh  the  miners  in 
the  Danville  district  are  said  to  be  the  most  radical  in  the  State,  they  remained  at 
work  during  that  investigation,  and  after  the  decision  was  reached  they  continued 
at  work  and  are  at  work  to-day.    I  had  advices  of  that  fact  only  yesterday. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  short  time  ago  of  the  difficulty  of  the  mine  workers  understanding 
these  agreements,  and  maintaining  old  privileges  and  old  rules.  Now,  by  that  do 
you  intend  to  criticize  the  intelligence  of  the  miner  or  do  you  refer  to  the  lack  of 
means  of  information  of  the  miners  to  know  exactly  what  the  new  rules  are? — A. 
There  are  constantly  new  men  who  join  the  unions,  and,  of  course,  they  must  be 
educated.  There  are  constantly  changes  being  made  in  the  local  organizations  in 
the  district,  new  local  officers  are  elected,  and  very  often  they  are  elected  because 
they  have  made  promises  to  do  for  the  miners  what  their  predecessors  had  perhaps 
promised  to  do  and  found  they  could  not  do.  It  is  not  due  to  inherent  ignorance  of 
the  miners,  because  they  are  not  an  ignorant  set. 

Q.  What  nationality  prevails  in  the  mines  of  Illinois  f  -  A.  I  can  not  say  definitely. 
I  could  obtain  the  information,  of  course,  but  I  haven't  it  at  hand.  In  parts  of  the 
northern  field  there  are  a  good  nuiny  Hungarians,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles.  In  the 
south  there  are  quite  a  number  of  blacks,  American,  Irish,  English,  and  Scotch. 
In  the  central  part  of  the  State  there  are  English,  Scotch,  Americans,  and  Italians. 
But  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  miners  in  the  State  of  Illinois  are  English-speaking 
people. 
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There  is,  of  course,  another  difficulty  in  informing  the  men  of  the  exact  nature  of 
these  State  agreements.  In  the  first  place,  after  the  agreement  is  Biade  (as  of  the 
first  of  April  always)  it  must  he  translated  into  all  these  languages  spoken  at  the 
dift'erent  mines,  and  it  mast  he  explained  and  the  reasons  given  why  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  the  changes.  If  a  concession  was  made  to  the  operators,  of  coarse  it 
requires  a  good  deal  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  officials  to  convince  the  miners  that 
after  all  it  was  for  the  hest,  and  that,  whether  it  was  for  the  best  or  not,  it  was  the 
best  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 

Q.  Do  the  Mine  Workers  of  the  State  have  their  own  convention  at  Springfield  f — 
A.  They  have  their  own  convention.  That  convention  alwavs  occurs  before  the 
joint  convention,  Just  as  the  national  organization  of  Mine  Workers  meets  before  the 
interstate  conyention. 

Q.  In  the  operators'  conferences  or  in  their  convention  is  your  State  pretty  well 
represented  by  operators  f — A.  Yes;  Illinois,  both  by  miners  and  operators,  is  always 
largely  represented  in  the  interstate  convention. 

Q.  Have  you  many  operators  in  Illinois  under  conflicting  interests  that  would 
cause  a  lack  of  harmony  among  the  operators? — A.  Prior  to  the  interstate  move- 
ment it  was  believed  that  there  were  conditions  that  prevented  harmony,  and  it  was 
a  fact  that  the  operators  in  one  part  of  the  State  were  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  operators  in  the  other  parts  of  the  State  and  distrusted  them,  but  the  feeling  of 
distrust  has  now  passed  away,  and  all  the  operators  in  Illinois  know  each  other. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  these  conferences,  both  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen  and 
on  the  part  of  the  operators,  had  been  conducive  to  harmony  of  interests  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  interests  of  the  whole  State f — A.  They  have  been  a  tremendous 
advantage  both  to  the  operators  and  to  the  miners.  In  fact,  it  is  my  belief  that  96 
per  cent  of  all  the  differences  and  disputes  arising  between  employees  and  employers 
can  he  settled  amicably  if  the  parties  in  dispute  will  only  consent  to  a  conference.  If 
they  will  only  get  together  and  talk  the  matter  oyer  they  can  usually  reach  an  agree- 
ment, and,  as  a  rule,  the  result  will  be  partly  a  compromise,  because  it  will  be  found 
that  they  were  both  to  some  extent  rignt  and  to  some  extent  wrong. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Theretofore,  you  had  not  the  machinery  to  settle  these  dis- 
putes f — A.  That  is  it  precisely;  we  were  withoat  the  necessary  machinery  for  set- 
tling our  differences. 

Q.  And  that  is  true  of  all  the  years  previous  to  the  last  few  years f — A.  That  was 
true  until  1898,  and  in  the  sense  that  the  question  of  labor  has  been  taken  up  as  a 
distinct  and  separate  question,  it  was  true  until  the  past  year. 

Q.  Heretofore,  were  your  associations  opposed  to  organized  labor  f — A.  In  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  and  in  the  central  part  they  were  opposed  to  organized  labor; 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  they  recognized  labor  at  an  earlier  date. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Recognized  it  on  account  of  its  strength,  didn't  they  f — 
A.  Yes ;  it  was  not  a  voluntary  matter. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  papers  on  any  features  of  these  Hlinoia  conferences  or  agree- 
ments that  you  desire  to  present  f — A.  Yes ;  I  want  to  leave  copies  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  interstate  convention,  which  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  thoroughly 
the  whole  question,  as  it  affects  these  four  States,  is  thrashed  out  by  these  interstate 
conventions.  Of  course,  they  never  agree  in  open  convention,  bat  a  general  discus- 
sion is  carried  on  publicly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  sentiment  of  miners 
and  operators  to  the  end  that  the  differences  of  opinion  may  be  narrowed  down. 
Then  the  whole  question  in  dispute  as  to  the  scale  of  wages  or  as  to  conditions  of 
mining  is  referred  to  a  joint  scale  committee,  composed  oi  4  miners  and  4  operators 
from  each  State,  making  in  all  32  representatives  on  that  joint  scale  committee.  That 
number  being  too  large,  the  matter  is  finally  referred  to  16  of  them,  and  after  the  16 
have  discussed  the  whole  question  pro  and  con  for  about  3  days  they  then  report  to 
the  joint  convention  progress  of  work.  The  joint  convention  very  promptly  refers 
the  matter  back  to  the  special  scale  committee  to  come  back  witn  some  definite 
report.  We  have  held  these  interstate  conventions  since  1897,  and  we  have  never 
failed  to  reach  an  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  want  to  ask  if  the  recognition  of  organized  labor  has 
been  a  good  thing  for  the  operator,  in  that  it  enables  one  operator  to  know  what 
another  operator  has  to  pay  for  the  mining  of  coalf — A.  I  believe  so;  a  decided 
advantage.  I  believe  it  distributes  more  equitably  the  trade  of  the  State  or  the 
trade  uf  the  country  in  that  product. 

Q.  And  brings  stability  to  the  trade  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  As  I  understand  it,  this  commission  of  which  you  are  a 
member  is  composed  of  two  persons! — A.  No.  This  commission  of  which  I  speak  is 
established  by  the  operators,  and  I  am  the  commissioner.  Now,  in  the  cases  which 
I  have  mentioned  the  president  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union,  representing  the 
miners,  and  myself  constituted  a  commission. 

Q.  I  notice  in  the  a^eement  which  you  submitted,  it  was  signed  by  yourself  and 
Mr.  Mitchell  as  commissioners. — A.  That  was  beoanse  we  were  joint  commissioners 
in  that  particular  case. 
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Now,  I  would  like  to  leave  also  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  joint  convention 
of  the  coal  operators  of  the  State  for  the  present  year.  You  will  see  this  is  printed 
in  double  column  and  takes  up  252  closely  printed  pages.  The  Illinois  coal  oper- 
ators and  miners  in  their  recent  joint  convention  went  a  little  further  than  the  oper- 
ators and  miners  have  eone  before  in  the  joint  movement  and  have  printed  the  pro- 
ceedings in  fuU.  The  object  in  doing  so  was  that,  if  during  the  year  or  at  any  future 
time,  any  question  arose  as  to  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  any  particular  section 
or  clause  of  the  agreement  it  would  be  fully  explained  by  the  statements  of  some  coal 
operator  or  coal  miner  who  had  participated  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  conferences. 

After  the  joint  interstate  convention  and  the  joint  State  conventions  have  been 
held,  then,  as  I  stated  before,  the  districts  and  subdistricts  meet  and  they  agree 
upon  conditions  of  mining  that  are  peculiar  either  to  some  one  or  two  mines  or  to 
some  special  district.  Now^  all  of  these  agreements  for  Illinois  are  embraced  in  1 
volume,  whieh  gives  the  joint  State  agreement,  the  Illinois  State  agreement,  and 
the  district  and  local  agreements.  Never  until  last  year  had  any  association  of  coal 
operators,  in  Illinois  or  elsewhere,  undertaken  to  publish  in  one  volume  all  these 
different  agreements. 

Copies  of  these  agreements  are  very  generallv  distributed  throughout  the  State. 
We  lurnish  them  to  all  the  operators,  to  all  the  superintendents  and  mine  mana- 
gers. We  furnish  them  also  to  all  the  leading  officials — State,  district,  and  local — 
of  the  Mine  Workers'  Uoion.  So  that  instead  of  referring  (as  was  the  case  formerly^ 
to  a  typewritten  copy,  which  was  very  often  hidden  away  and  could  not  be  found, 
this  volume  is  always  available,  so  that  the  exact  nature  of  every  agreement  is 
readily  obtainable. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  The  scale  of  wages  and  everything  is  included  in  thatf — 
A.  The  scale  of  wages  and  all  the  conditions  of  labor  are  set  forth  in  that  work. 

Q.  For  each  of  the  districts  f — A.  Yes.  I  will  also  leave  with  you  copies  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  and  the  yearbook  of  the 
Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association.^ 

Q.  I  think  possibly  I  can  illustrate  the  nature  of  our  work  so  as  to  give  yon  some 
idea  of  our  plan  Shortly  after  the  joint  convention  in  Illinois,  the  drivers  in  some 
of  the  districts  and  at  a  good  many  of  the  mines  were  dissatisfied  with  their  wages, 
and  work  was  stopped  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  drivers  to  work  at  the  wages 
agreed  upon  in  the  joint  convention.  Now,  this  was  clearly  contrary  to  the  State 
agreement.  It  was,  however,  a  trouble  that  was  not  wholly  unexpected.  We  imme- 
diately advised  the  operators  throughout  the  districts  where  we  knew  that  trouble 
existed  to  inform  us  if  their  drivers  had  quit  work;  if  so,  for  what  cause  f  if  they 
were  working,  was  it  at  the  scale f  if  not  at  the  scale,  what  price  were  they  paying  f 
In  this  way  we  were  enabled  to  determine  exactly  how  far  the  operators  had  vio- 
lated their  agreement  and  how  far  the  miners  had  violated  their  agreement.  The 
operators'  and  miners'  organizations  hold  that  it  is  just  as  wrong  and  just  as  demoral- 
izing to  pay  more  than  the  agreed  price  as  it  is  to  pay  less  than  the  agreed  price. 
The  great  difficulty  that  prevailed  prior  to  the  interstate  movement  was  due  to  the 
lack  of  uniformity,  and  under  this  interstate  and  State  joint  movement  the  only  way 
that  peace  can  be  preserved  is  by  observing  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  pre- 
serving the  uniformity  for  which  we  have  been  contending. 

Then,  to  give  another  illustration,  an  operator  informs  us  that  a  demand  has  been 
made  by  the  miners  at  his  mine  for  something  that  is  not  provided  for  in  any  of  the 
agreements  and  had  never  been  provided  for.  Now,  in  order  to  preserve  uniformity, 
we  immediately  proceed  to  send  out  a  circular  letter  to  every  operator  belonging  to 
the  association  to  ascertain  what  custom  or  practice  has  prevailed  at  the  particular 
mine.  When  this  information  is  received  we  know  precisely  what  to  do.  We  are 
able  to  meet  the  officials  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  and  to  give  them  an  accurate 
and  truthful  statement  of  the  conditions  prevailing,  and  some  agreement  is  imme- 
diately reached  as  to  what  should  be  done  at  that  particular  mine  or  what  practice 
should  prevail  at  all  the  mines.  This  is  done  not  only  in  exceptional  cases,  but  it  is 
done  in  all  cases  in  order  to  preserve  uniformity.  Therefore  the  records  and  files  of 
the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  afber  a  lapse  of  2  or  3  years,  will  be  very 
valuable  because  they  will  cover  nearly  every  question  that  could  possibly  come 
up  in  a  dispute. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  are  any  railroads  in  Illinois 
that  stand  in  the  light  of  operators  or  owners  of  mines,  and  that  take  part  by  rep- 
resentatives iu  these  conferences f — A.  No;  if  any  railroad  company  has  ever  taken 
part  in  any  of  the  conferences  in  the  joint  meeting  of  miners  and  operators  the  fact 
has  never  been  made  known. 

Q.  Are  there  any  railroads  that  own  mines  in  the  State  of  Illinois? — A.  There  are 
no  railroads  in  the  State  of  Illinois  that  admit  owning  any  coal  mines.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  any  of  the  railroads  own  any  coal  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  this  interstate  movement  have  anything  to  do  with 
fixing  the  price  of  ooalf — A.  Nothing  whatever. 


1  All  the  doonmentB  referred  to  are  on  file  with  the  oomminaioii. 
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Q.  Has  its  effect  generally  been  to  raise  wages  or  to  depress  themf — A.  It  has 
been  to  raise  wages. 

Q.  Does  not  that  have  its  bearing  on  the  price  of  coal  t— A.  Naturally. 

Q.  Has  coal  increased  in  price  appreciably  since  this  moyement  was  entered  into  f — 
A.  At  some  points  coal  was  abnormally  low,  perhaps ;  at  other  points  it  was  abnor- 
mally high.  The  system  has  had  rather  a  leveling  tendency,  in  my  opinion.  By  a 
more  equitable  distribntion  of  the  trade  in  coal  it  has  had  the  effect  of  possibly 
sustaining  prices  without  sustaining  them  artificially. 

Q.  Has  anybody  ever  called  it  a  trust  f — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Has  there  been  any  advance  in  the  wages  for  the  season 
of  1901  over  wages  paid  in  19001 — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  any  advance  in  1900  over  the  wages  previously  paidf — A.  There  was 
an  advance  in  1900  of  from  7  to  11  cents  a  ton  in  the  mining  scale  and  from  20  to  25 
per  cent  in  the  wages  for  what  is  known  as  day  men ;  that  is,  men  who  work  by  the 
day. 

Q.  I  saw  the  statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  Mine  Workers' 
organization,  that  this  increase  for  the  region  covered  by  your  agreement  amounted 
to  about  $20,000,000  in  the  year.  Would  you  think  that  a  fair  statement f — A.  Well, 
for  a  year? 

Q.  For  the  year  1900 f — A.  The  aggregate  product  in  those  four  States  was  about 
270,000,000  tons.  Now,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  advance  was  25  per  cent,  tak- 
ing the  mining  scale  and  the  day- wage  scale.  Of  course  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
arithmetic,  and  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  statement  could  be  easily  tested.  I 
would  say  that  $20,(X)0,000  seems  possibly  a  little  bit  high,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
not  very  far  from  that. 

Q.  Approximately,  it  was  thatf — A.  Yes.  An  advance  was  obtained  also  2  years 
prior  to  1900.  From  1897  a  material  advance  was  obtained  in  1898,  and  then  an 
advance  in  1900;  no  advance  in  1901. 

Q.  Was  not  the  advance  of  1898,  however,  a  restoration  of  the  previous  reduction  f — 
A.  Well,  of  course  it  was  the  result  of  the  strike  that  had  taken  place — the  strike  of 
1897. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  the  result  of  these  conferences  has  been  to  produce  a  better 
understanding  between  the  operators  and  the  men  f — A.  Very  much  better. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  feeling  in  that  section  covered  by  the  four  States  is  a  result 
of  this  coming  together? — A.  It  is.  I  can  speak  with  confidence  of  Hlinois.  I  know 
that  the  relations  are  far  more  cordial  than  they  have  been  at  any  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  getting  the  number  of  operatives  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  system  in  the  four  States f — A.  About  175,000. 

Q.  Is  that  number  greater  at  the  present  time  than  during  1897 1 — A.  Well,  slightly. 

Q.  Ih  it  much  greater  than  it  was  in  1895 f — A.  Greater  than  in  1895,  yes;  some 
greater  than  in  1897,  but  exactly  how  much  I  am  not  able  to  tell. 

Q.  Has  machinery  to  any  great  extent  been  introduced  in  the  mining  of  coal  in 
these  4  States  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  machines  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  number  of  men  employed  f — A.  Where  they  have  been  able  to  operate 
them  successfully  of  course  it  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  men. 
In  Illinois  the  operation  of  machines  has  not  been  very  successful,  so  far  as  opera- 
tors are  c.oncerned,  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  miners  to  the  machines.  They 
insist  on  pick  mining,  claiming  that  they  can  make  better  wages  even  with  the 
reduced  difiereiitial  in  that  State. 

Q.  Has  the  thickness  of  the  vein  anything  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  machines  f — 
A.  The  thicker  the  veins  the  more  successfully  the  machines  work.  Now,  in  the 
northern  section  of  Illinois  they  use  no  machines  at  all,  but  they  are  used  in  the 
southern  and  central  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  Has  this  agreement  between  operatives  and  operators  had  any  effect  upon  the 
number  of  days  work  in  the  year  secured  by  the  operatives? — A.  It  has  not  in  the 
State  of  Illinois;  but  what  its  effect  has  been  in  other  States  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  days  work  the  men  are  employed  is  greater 
than  it  was  in  1894,  1895,  and  1896?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  due  possibly  to  the  increase A.  (Interrupting.)  Expansion 

and  improvement  of  trade;  yes. 

Q.  I  asked  you  to  state  something  about  the  agreement  under  which  you  work. 
Let  Die  see  if  I  understand  that  agreement.  As  I  understand  it  you,  as  representing 
the  employers,  are  given  full  authority  to  arbitrate  any  difficulty  that  may  arise? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  you  meet  in  that  arbitration  some  representative  of  the  workingmen  at 
the  head  of  the  organization,  or  someone  in  the  locality  where  that  work  is  located, 
and  that  you  as  representative  of  the  employers  and  the  representative  of  the 
employees  come  together,  and  if  you  two  agree  that  is  the  final  settlement? — A. 
Yes;  that  is  final. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnkdy.)  I  shonld  like  to  ask  yon  if  the  influence  of  these  a^^ree- 
ments  has  spread  into  the  States  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia  to 
any  extent  f — A.  It  has.  Kentucky  has  adopted  almost  verbatim  the  lang^nage  of 
our  State  agreements.  The  State  of  Iowa  has  also  patterned  after  our  agreement 
of  1900. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  there  any  objection  to  stating^  why  the  operators  were 
unwilling  to  admit  Iowa  and  Michigan  into  the  convention  f — A.  I  have  not  any 
objection.  The  objection  comes  chiefly,  of  course,  from  the  East.  If  Iowa  and 
Michigan  were  admitted  it  might  possibly  mean  tbat  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio's  influ- 
ence in  the  interstate  movement  would  not  be  ho  well  balanced  with  the  WoHt  as  it 
is  to-day.  The  contention  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  has  been  from  the  start  that 
no  other  State  should  be  admitted  into  the  interstate  movement  until  West  Virginia 
was  brought  in.  That  you  will  And  very  fully  set  forth  in  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject at  the  interstate  convention  which  was  held  at  Columbus  in  January. 

Q.  Is  there  any  movement  under  way  toward  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  West 
Virginia  coal  fields,  either  on  the  part  of  operators  or  on  the  part  of  the  men 
employed,  so  far  as  you  knowf — A.  The  miners'  organization  is  endeavoring  to  bring 
the  miners  of  that  State  into  the  organization,  but  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge  from 
the  discussion  at  Columbus  the  success  so  far  has  not  been  very  great.  No  effort,  in 
my  opinion,  has  been  made  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  operators  to  bring  West  Virginia 
into  the  movement,  save  the  eftbrt  made  by  them  in  the  inter  state  conventions. 

Q.  The  product  of  West  Virginia  comes  in  direct  competition  with  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio T— A.  Yes;  and  also  with  that  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Q.  So  much  so  as  Pennsylvania! — ^A.  Not  ho  much  so,  but  it  comes  largely  into 
competition.  West  Virginia  coal  is  sold  to  a  very  large  extent  now  in  the  Chicago 
market,  and  the  Chicago  market  formerly  was  the  chief  distributing  point  ^r 
Indiana  and  Illinois  coal. 

Q.  What  would  vou  say  as  to  the  competition  at  the  seaboard  f — A.  As  to  the  com- 
petition at  the  seaboard  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak.  I  imagine,  of  course,  that  the 
competition  as  between  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  is  very  sharp,  but 
as  to  the  competition  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  with  West  Virginia  at  the  seaboard  I 
am  not  able  to  say. 

Q.  It  would  seem  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  operators  as  well  as  the  men  to  have 
West  Virginia  brought  into  the  agreements,  then,  would  it  notf — A.  I  should  not 
care  to  express  myself  on  that  subject,  because,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  that  phase  of  the  subject  to  make  my  opinion  worth  anything. 
Besides,  it  might  be  a  little  embarrassing  for  me  as  representative  of  the  operators 
of  one  State.    It  might  appear  that  I  was  criticising  the  operators  in  another  State. 

Q.  I  might  ask  the  question  more  with  reference  to  tne  sentiment  among  the 
people  whom  you  represent  toward  such  a  union  of  interest. — A.  The  operators  of 
the  West  would  be  very  glad  to  see  West  Virginia  in  the  movement. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  bring  out. — A.  Yes;  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  to 
an  operator  in  Pennsylvania  exactly  what  I  think  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  I 
should  not  like  to  api>ear  as  criticising  the  course  they  pursue  and  the  stand  they 
take. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  the  cheaper  labor  cost  in  West  Virginia  that  enables 
the  operators  to  send  their  coal  to  Illinois  in  competition  with  that  of  Illinoisf — A. 
That  IS  the  contention. 

Q.  That  is  one  very  strong  reason  why  the  operators  in  these  Western  States  would 
like  to  see  West  Virginia  in  the  agreement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  considerable  difference  between 
the  two  coals f — A.  Yes;  but  the  scale  of  wages  is  always  fixed  differentially,  that 
is  to  say,  if  there  is  a  difference  in  the  coal  there  is  a  differouoe  in  the  mining  scale. 
For  example,  the  rate  is  much  higher  for  the  thin  veins  than  the  thick  veins,  although 
it  is  fixed  on  a  competitive  basis ;  it  is  not  fixed  at  all  on  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
men,  because  in  the  northern  part  of  Illinois  if  a  man  averaged  $2.25  or  $2..50a 
day  he  would  be  making  a  fair  average,  while  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where 
the  veins  are  thick,  the  men  of  course  could  earn  much  larger  wages,  provided  they 
worked  as  regularly  as  in  the  northern  field. 

Q.  My  question  did  not  have  reference  to  the  thinness  or  the  thickness  of  the  veins 
or  to  the  ease  with  which  the  coal  can  be  mined  in  either,  but  with  reference  to  the 
quality  of  the  coal  for  certain  uses.  For  example,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  much  of  the 
West  Virginia  coal  is  more  on  the  cannel  order,  and  is  used  for  household  use  in  pref- 
erence to  the  soft  coal  of  Illinoisf — A.  Yes;  I  presume  that  is  true,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  class  of  coal  to  which  you  refer  is  one  that  comes  in  competition 
with  the  Illinois  coal.  The  coal  that  is  used  for  steam  purposes  comes  in  competition 
with  Illinois  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  your  x>eople  understand  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad  is  giving  abnormally  low  rates  for  the  purpose  of  getting  tbat  coal  into  the 
Chicago  marketST — ^A.  It  may  be  known,  of  course,  to  the  operators,  but,  as  I  said 
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before,  the  question  of  the  price  of  coal  is  sometliing  ahont  which  I  do  not  oonoem 
myself  at  all.  I  purpoeely  avoid  having  any  part  either  in  the  fixing  of  the  scale  of 
wages  or  in  determining  the  selling  price,  because  1  think  that  if  I  should  take  any 
part  in  the  matter  in  establishing  the  scale  of  wages  and  mining  conditions  or  the 
selling  price  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  me  to  deal  justly  and  fairly  when  a  dis- 

Sute  arises  between  the  operators  and  miners.  It  is  distinctly  understood  in  our 
tate  organization  that  the  association  is  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
selling  part  of  the  business. 

Q.  In  reply  to  a  question  a  while  aso  I  believe  it  was  not  plain  from  your  state- 
ment that  the  increased  wases  of  the  miners  were  pot  upon  the  consumer  in  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  oosd.  Other  witnesses  at  Uhicago  on  this  same  subject 
undoubtedly  said  that  that  is  where  increased  wages  are  put. — A.  It  is  possible  they 
are  right.  The  advance,  however,  is  not  appreciable,  except  in  so  far  as  there  is  ah 
advance  taking  place  possibly  in  every  otner  commodity.  The  cost  of  living  is 
higher.  There  is  not  an  article  a  miner  buys,  or  anyone  else,  that  does  not  cost 
more  money  than  it  cost  before  the  advance  in  wages  to  which  yon  refer.  But  the 
mere  fact  of  the  joint  agreement,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  act  in  any  way  as  a  tax 
upon  the  public.  On  the  contrary,  it  makes  the  condition  of  tra<le  more  stable,  it 
establishes  a  fairer  scale  of  wages,  and  it  insures  to  the  different  operators  greater 
safety  in  their  business.  They  are  enabled  to  operate  the  mines  a  greater  number  of 
days,  and  that  gives  to  the  miners  steadier  work  and  so  increases  the  volume  of 
bnsiness  of  the  country.  In  every  way  the  system  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  help  to 
the  public,  because  upon  the  steady  employment  and  upon  the  fair  wages  of  the 
masses  depends  the  prosperity  of  our  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  is  the  expense  of  this  commission  of  yours  metf — 
A.  An  assessment  is  levied  upon  the  tonnage  of  every  mine  in  the  State  belonging 
to  the  association — so  much  for  every  thousand  tons. 

Q.  What  contribution  comes  from  the  workmen  f — A.  None  whatever.  They  sus- 
tain their  own  organization. 

Q.  You  have  submitted  here  various  printed  documents.  Are  these  supplied  by 
your  association f — A.  These  are  supplied  bv  our  association  exclusively. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  for  by  your  association f — A.  Yes;  they  are  paid  for  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  have  taken  quite  an  interest  and  have  been  person- 
ally present  at  quite  a  number  of  conferences  here  in  respect  to  arbitration,  State 
and  national.  What  have  ^on  to  say  as  to  any  proposition  that  would  lead  to  what 
you  would  call  national  arbitration,  as  far  as  all  manufacturing  and  productive  inter- 
ests of  the  country  are  concerned  f — A.  Whatever  form  of  arbitriktion  or  conciliation 
we  may  adopt,  it  should  be  purely  voluntary.  It  should  be  arbitration  or  concilia- 
tion within  the  respective  industries  involved.  I  have  made  a  few  notes  on  that 
particular  phase  of  the  subject  which,  maybe,  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  read. 

(Reading:) 

**Need  of  a  national  organization, — We  have  reached  a  period  in  industrial  evolu- 
tion where  men  on  both  the  employer  and  the  labor  side  are  looking  for  points  of 
a^eement  instead  of  looking,  as  was  once  tho  case,  for  differences.  Under  the  old 
dispensation  it  was  strife  and  war  and  injustice;  under  the  new  dispensation  it  can 
and  will  be  peace,  prosperity,  and  justice. 

''Not  only  we  here  in  our  own  land,  but  men  all  over  the  world,  are  looking  for 
some  way  to  remove  the  costly  and  annoyins  conflicts  between  employer  and 
employee.  We  believe  that  plan  will  be  found  in  our  country,  and  it  will  be  a 
simple,  just,  and  effective  plan.  Conciliation,  mediation,  or  arbitration  should  be 
sought,  where  it  is  at  all  possible,  before  a  strike  or  lockout,  and  not  afterwards. 
An  earnest  effort  should  always  be  made  to  settle  differences  and  disputes  as  near 
their  source  as  possible,  and  at  once,  before  calling  in  outside  help.  I'he  prosperity 
of  our  nation  is  built  upon  steady  and  profitable  employment  for  the  toiling  masses. 
It  is  therefore  a  mutual  benefit  to  employer  and  employee  that  wages  are  fair, 
employment  steady,  and  conditions  of  life  agreeable.  There  should  be  and  there  is 
no  objection  from  intelligent  sources  to-day,  we  believe,  to  paying  for  the  best 
service  of  which  the  laborer  is  capable  the  maximum  of  wages,  for  in  no  other  way 
is  the  affgregate  wealth  of  the  nation  so  legitimately,  so  securely,  and  so  fairly 
increased. 

''Differences  do  not,  as  a  rule,  arise  because  this  principle  is  disputed,  but  because 
employer  and  employee  too  often  go  about  the  work  in  a  bungling  and  blundering 
way. 

'*  By  organization  we  must  secure  the  services  of  men  of  experience,  courage,  and 
enthusiasm  to  study  the  needs  of  our  times  and  to  determine  the  remedy  which 
must  be  supplied  for  the  conflicts  of  laborers  and  emplovees  best  suited  to  different 
industries  and  for  varying  conditions.  This  work,  in  fact,  must  be  delegated  to  a 
body  of  men  trained  to  deal  with  it,  for  they  must  do  what  neither  the  busy  Ameri- 
can business  man  nor  the  workingmau  has  the  time  to  do  himself. 
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**  Haw  to  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts . — 1.  Inasmuch  as  the  laborers  have  organized 
the  organissation  of  the  employer  class  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  solution  of  the  labor 
problem.  Thus,  two  great  bodies  being  equally  matched  will  respect  each  other  for 
reasons  that  must  be  apparent.  They  will  be  forced  to  maintain  pleasant  business 
relations  and  to  adopt  concilatory  methods  in  the  treatment  of  all  such  differences 
and  disputes  as  may  arise. 

"  2.  The  several  great  industries  of  the  country  should  organize  to  promote  ffeneral 
plans  for  each  industry  where  their  interests  are  common.  Then,  i^  as  in  the  coal 
trade,  the  interests  are  too  vast  to  admit  of  control  by  a  single  commission,  then 
these  interests  should  be  subdivided  and  commissions  established  capable  of  givine 
them  proper  sapervision,  it  being  important  that  differences  and  disputes  are  settled 
as  near  their  source  as  possible. 

"3.  Trade  agreements  between  these  organizations  in  the  respective  industries 
for  fixed  periods  of  time,  say  for  one  or  two  years,  will  prove^  as  they  have  proven 
in  the  bituminous  coal  industry,  a  mighty  agency  in  promoting  industrial  peace. 
Even  where  the  employers  have  not  properly  organized  themselves  into  active  work- 
ing bodies,  this  system  of  trade  agreements  has  proven  a  great  benefit  to  both 
employers  and  employees. 

''But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  organizations  should  deal  with  the 
labor  question  and  with  no  other.  To  undertake  to  regulate  prices  of  the  different 
products  of  industry  would  be  destruction  to  the  system." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  These  various  conferences  in  reference  to  arbitration  and 
conciliation  were  originated  by  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago? — A.  The  National 
Civic  Federation  of  Cnicago.  The  first  conference  was  held  in  Chicago  on  December 
the  17th  and  18th  of  last  year  and  in  that  the  representatives  of  the  employer  and 
employee  class  participated.  They  were  in  practical  accord  upon  the  one  general 
idea  that  some  plan  of  conciliation  rather  than  arbitration  was  necessary,  that  it 
should  be  some  simple  plan,  and  that  it  should  be  a  purely  business  plan.  The 
universal  sentiment  at  that  conference  was  that  conciliation  or  arbitration  should 
always  precede  and  not  follow  a  strike  or  lockout.  The  idea  was  indorsed  that  has 
been  promulgated  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  that  pending  every  investigation  the  men 
and  works  shall  continue  in  operation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  say  conciliation  should  precede  and  not  follow f — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  If  it  fails  to  precede  may  it  not  follow  f— A.  Certainly;  but  it  is  much  prefer- 
able, much  easier  to  settle  a  difficulty  that  has  not  already  resulted  in  open  conflict. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqcjhar.)  To  those  who  participated  in  the  original  conference  how 
many  additions  did  you  find  at  the  New  York  conference f — A.  That  is  extremely 
difficult  to  say,  but  we  found  at  the  conference  at  Chicago  quite  a  number  of  men, 
prominent  both  in  the  industries  of  the  country  and  in  labor  circles,  that  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  conference  at  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  But  you  found  more  in  New  York  than  in  Chicago. — A. 
Yes;  there  were  men  present  at  New  York  who  were  not  present  at  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  said  very  distinctly  in  your  paper  and  remarks  there 
that  you  believe  it  is  trade  conciliation  and  arbitration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  your  conference  taken  a  step  beyond  that  in  reaching  toward  compulsory 
arbitration? — A.  It  has  opposed  compulsory  arbitration. 

Q.  Opposed  itf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  quite  an  experience  in  coal  mining,  do  you  think  it  is  the  natural 
way  for  these  matters  of  conciliation  or  arbitration  to  be  entirely  in  the  trade  affected 
and  the  persons  afi'ectedf — A.  To  me  it  seems  natural  and  best. 

Q.  So  you  do  not  look  with  much  favor  on  State  boards  of  arbitration  made  up  of 
men  who  know  nothing  of  the  trade  conditions  or  the  technicality  of  the  business? — 
A.  I  do  not.  In  the  first  place,  unless  under  State  arbitration  the  decrees  of  the 
board  can  be  enforced  they  are  practically  of  no  value.  They  are  not  respected  as 
arbitration  is  respected  where  it  nas  been  rendered  by  individuals  who  are  unofficial, 
who  do  not  act  in  any  official  capacity,  but  who  understand  the  industry  involved 
and  its  conditions.  Take,  for  example,  the  State  of  Illinois.  During  the  past  year 
there  has  not  been  a  single  case  referred  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration.  They 
have  endeavored  to  exercise,  and  have  exercised  their  influence  for  conciliation,  but 
if,  for  example,  a  coal  operator  was  willing  to  submit  a  case  for  arbitration,  a  miner 
would  not,  and  if  a  miner  wanted  to  refer  a  case  to  that  board  for  arbitration,  the 
operator  would  not.  I  do  not  intend  this  as  any  reflection  upon  the  present  board. 
My  criticism  is  upon  the  system  itself. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  policy  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  was  on  a  trade  basis — the  car- 
penters, bricklayers,  etc.— could  your  unfortunate  building  strike  have  occurred  in 
Chicago  if  that  had  been  the  means  of  settling  these  troubles  f — A.  I  think  not.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  national  organization  that  will  take  in  hand  this 
whole  question  of  conciliation  or  arbitration.  Not  that  this  national  organization 
will  arbitrate,  always  arbitrate  or  conciliate,  but  it  will  bring  together  the  leaders  of 
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thoa^bt  on  the  side  of  labor  and  on  the  employers'  side,  and  they  could  agree  npon 
certain  tixed  priuciples  that  when  ouce  established  by  the  leaders  will  be  consented 
to  by  those  wiio  follow.  Now,  simply  to  give  yon  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean, 
the  disposition  of  labor  leaders  a  year  ago  was  to  encourage  the  sympathetic  strike. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  reputable  leader  of  labor  in  the  United  States  to-day 
who  is  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  idea  of  the  sympathetic  strike,  because  it  imme- 
diately invalidates  these  agreements  that  are  entered  into  between  the  employer 
and  employee.  If,  for  example,  in  the  coal  trade,  the  operators  and  the  miners  made 
an  agreement,  and  the  carpenters  in  an  adjoining  town  were  on  a  strike,  under  the 
old  system  of  sympathetic  strike,  there  would  be  no  gain  at  all  by  the  operator  and 
miner  entering  into  an  agreement,  because  the  fact  that  here  was  a  man  who  had  a 
difference  or  dispute  with  his  employer  would  immediately  render  void  the  agree- 
ment in  another  industry,  where  all  conditions  are  perfectly  satisfactory.  Then,  too, 
it  eeems  to  me,  that  a  national  organization  of  that  sort  would  have  the  effect  of 
determining  w^hat  class  of  labor  shall  he  allotted  to  these  respective  organizations. 
For  example,  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  for  a  number  of  years  has  endeayored  to 
bring  into  their  organization  every  man  working  in  or  about  a  mine.  They  have 
endeavored  to  bring  in  all  the  men  employed  on  construction  work,  and  to  bring  in 
the  watchmen  and  hoisting  engineers.  Now,  the  watchman  is  and  should  be  strictly 
a  company  man;  the  hoisting  engineers  have  an  organization  of  their  own.  Then 
the  hoisting  engineers  have  a  different  class  of  labor  altogether  different  from  that 
of  the  men  perlormed  in  the  mine.  They  are  more  representative  of  the  direct  inter- 
ests of  the  company;  they  have  so  much  more  on  their  shoulders;  their  responsi- 
bility is  so  much  greater  that  they  ought  not  to  be  merged  with  an  organization 
where  they  are  possibly  outnumbered  100  or  200  to  1. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman).  Have  you  gone  far  enough  to  consider  a  situation  where 
one  side  or  the  other  desires  to  have  an  investigation  leading  to  conciliation,  possi- 
bly to  arbitration,  and  the  other  side  refuses  to  permit  such  a  thing?  For  instance, 
on  a  great  line  of  railway,  on  a  line  of  street  railway  the  men  have  a  grievance,  or 
think  thev  have— the  result  is  the  same  to  them  whether  it  is  real  or  fancied— and 
they  ask  that  that  grievance  be  investigated,  and  the  request  is  peremptorily  refused 
by  the  corporation.  How  would  you  reach  a  case  like  that  unless  yon  had  some  law 
that  would  compel  the  inception  of  conciliation  f— A.  I  think  public  opinion  is 
snfficiently  potent  to  accomplish  that. 

Q.  Has  it  been  sof — A.  I  think  so.  Of  course  the  St.  Louis  strike  wore  itself  out, 
but  in  the  Albany"  street  railway  strike  now  in  progress,  very  likely  public  sentiment 
will  force  both  sides  to  consent  to  conciliation  or  arbitration  of  some  kind. 

Q.  But  ^ou  have  already  cited  the  St.  Louis  strike,  where  public  sentiment  was 
certainly  in  favor  of  the  men  and  yet  the  companies  refused  to  arbitrate  even  to  the 
last,  and  the  strike  was  a  failure.  Why  could  there  not  be  some  power,  not  to  com- 
pel arbitration,  but  to  compel  the  inception  of  the  conciliation,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  dispute f — A.  No  doubt  there  should 
be  some  way  of  instituting  the  inquiry,  but  to  compel  arbitration 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  I  am  asking  now  in  the  quasi 
public  corporations f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  there  are  three  sides  to  the  dispute,  the  men  employed,  the  people  who 
employ,  and  the  public  at  large.  The  only  recourse  now  is  to  strike,  if  one  side  or 
the  other  refuses  to  conciliate  f — A.  I  take  it  that  some  law  will  be  necessary  where 
corporations  are  concerned  which  have  public  functions  to  perform,  for  instituting 
inquiry  into  the  cause. 

Q.  You  see  no  harm,  then,  in  a  law  of  that  kindf — A.  No. 

Q.  But  would  not  favor  a  law  that  would  compel  arbitration? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  draw  that  distinction,  that  is  allf — A.  I  see. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  matter  you  are  just  discussing  rests  on  this  fact,  that 
as  a  general  thing  the  employers  of  labor  will  not  recognize  the  unions  or  organized 
bodies  of  men.  Don't  you  find  that  is  your  greatest  trouble  in  getting  these  agree- 
ments, the  non recognition  of  organized  labor  in  making  agreements? — A.  That  is 
the  great  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  organization  of  the  employer  class,  because  a 
large  percentage  of  the  employers  of  labor  are  not  willing  to  recognize  organized 
labor. 

Q.  And  yet,  don't  you  think  there  are  some  business  reasons  why  the  operators  of 
great  plants  or  industries  feel  a  disinclination  to  make  the  agreements  because  the 
markets  of  various  zones,  of  different  geographical  sections,  are  so  dissimilar  that 
anything  like  a  uniform  scale  would  work  harm  to  the  community? — A.  Undoubt- 
edly. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  even  among  capitalists  themselves,  the  owners  of  great 
industries,  in  stove  manfacturiug,  or  something  of  that  kind,  they  have  so  many 
troubles  among  themselves  as  owners  of  great  plants  and  sellers  of  commodities  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  reach  an  arrangement  with  the  working  men? — A. 
Yes;  but  in  the  industry  to  which  you  refer,  the  stove  industry,  they  have  an 
organization  of  the  employer  class. 
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Q.  But  before  tbey  had  it  they  had  many  strikes  f — A.  They  came  with  painful 
frequency. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trade  in  the  United  States  that  had  as  many  strikes  as  the  stove 
moldersf— A.  None;  that  is  trae;  they  were  very  disastrous. 

Q.  But  does  not  that  enter  a  good  deal  into  the  difficulty  of  making  your  arrange- 
ments that  you  can  not  get  the  operators  or  the  owners  to  agree  even  among  themselves 
before  they  agree  with  the  operatives?— A.  Yes;  for  example,  in  the  coal  industry 
the  operators  have  not  always  agreed  among  themselves. 

Q.  Is  not  the  matter  of  self-interest  among  employers,  independent  of  this  non- 
recognition  of  organized  labor,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  getting  your  agree- 
ments that  you  are  looking  for  through  your  uational  organization T— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  matter  of  bringing  together  and  discussing  these  things  that 
will  ultimately  clear  the  ground  for  the  agreement  between  the  workingman  and 
the  capitalist  f — A.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time.  After  these  matters  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  intelligence  and  calmness  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will 
right  themselves,  and,  as  I  said  before,  some  simple  and  effective  plan  will  be  found. 
Now,  no  plan  will  be  found  that  is  applicable  alike  to  all  industries  or  to  all  sections, 
but  some  general  principles  can  be  laid  down  by  the  employers  of  labor  and  by  organ- 
ized labor  jointly  that  will  have  the  effect  which  we  desire. 

There  is  one  thing  I  neglected  to  say  in  speaking  of  the  Illinois  plan  which  per- 
haps I  had  better  submit  now.  That  is  this,  that  the  last  clause  of  the  existing 
aneement  provides— and  we  found  that  this  had  a  very  wholesome  effect — ^that 
''There  shall  be  no  demands  made  locally  that  are  not  specifically  set  forth  in  this 
agreement,  except  as  agreed  to  in  joint  subdistrict  meetings  held  prior  to  Maj  1, 
1901.  Where  no  Bubdistricts  exist  local  grievances  shall  be  referred  to  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  State  executive  board  and  the  mine  owners  interested.'' 

(Testimony  closed.) 


EXHIHIT  A. 

IlUnoia  agreement  aa  to  mining  prices  and  condiiiona  for  the  acale  year  ending  March  SI, 
.  190Jf  between  the  Illinois  Coal   Operators*  Association  and  United  Mine  Workers  oj 
Illinois. 

AGREEMENT. 

Whereas  a  contract  between  the  operators  of  the  competitive  coal  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio.  Indiana,  and  Illinois  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has 
been  entered  into  at  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  February  9,  1901,  by  which  the 
present  scale  of  prices  at  the  basic  points  as  fixed  by  the  ag^reement  made  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  February  2,  1900,  is  continued  in  force  and  effect  for  1  year  from  April 
1,  1901,  to  March  81, 1902,  inclusive;  and 

Whereas  this  contract  fixes  the  pick  mining  price  of  bituminous  mine-run  coal  at 
Danville  at  49  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.    Therefore  be  it 

Hesolved,  That  the  prices  for  pick-mined  coal  throughout  the  State  for  1  year 
beginning  April  1,  1901,  shall  be  as  follows: 

FIBKT  DISTKICT. 

CODta. 

Streator,  Clarke  Cit^,  and  associated  mines,  including  Tolnca  thick  vein 58 

Third  vein  and  associated  mines,  including  24  inches  of  brushing 76 

Wilmin^^n  and  associated  mines,  including  Bloomington  thin  vein,  including 

brushing 81 

Bloomington  thick  vein 71 

Pontiac,  including  24  inches  of  brushing 81 

Pontiac  top  vein 58 

Cardiff  long  wall 81 

Note.— An  additional  10  cents  per  ton  shall  be  paid  in  all  such  places  where 
the  weight  does  not  force  the  mining,  until  July  1, 1901.  In  otner  respects, 
Wilmington  conditions  shall  prevail. 

Marseilles  and  Seneca :  Price  to  be  determined  by  Messrs.  Justi  and  Russell  and 
become  a  part  of  this  contract. 

KECOND   UISTKICT. 

Danville,  Westville,  Grape  (.)reok,  and  associated  mines  in  Vermilion  County..      49 

772a U 
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THIRD  DIBTRICT.  (,^„t^ 

Spriiifffield  aud  associated  mines 49. 7 

Lincoln  aud  Niantic 53 

Colfax 53 

FOUKTH  DISTBICl'. 

Mines  on  C.  and  A.  south  of  Spring^field,  to  and  inclnding  Carlinville ;  including 
Taylorville,  Pana,  Litchfielay  Hillsboro,  Witt  (Paisley),  Divemon,  and  Pawnee .  49 

NOTB. — ^Tbe  foregoing  scale,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Pana  mines,  is  effect- 
ive Bubject  to  modification  by  joint  action  of  the  State  executive  boards  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' Association.  A  joint 
commission,  consisting  of  three  men  to  be  appointed  by  the  Illinois  Coal  Oper- 
ators' Association  and  three  men  appointed  by  the  United  Mine  Workers,  shall 
conyene  at  Pana  prior  to  April  1,  1901,  and  shall  give  a  full  bearing  to  all  par- 
ties in  interest,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable  shall  report  their  findings 
aud  rocommendations,  upon  which  there  shall  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committees  of  the  two  associations  and  suitable  action  taken  based  upon 
such  findings  and  recommendations :  Providedf  that  in  case  no  change  is  jointly 
agreed  upon  by  the  executive  committees  of  both  assooiptions  the  Pana  scale  as 
herein  fixed  shall  be  effective  for  the  scale  year. 

Assumption  long  wall,  under  regulations  of  third- vein  field 65^ 

Mo  weaqua,  room  and  pillar 53 

Mount  Pulaski,  room  and  pillar 66 

Decatur,  present  conditions 64 

PJFTH  DISTRICT. 

Glen  Carbon,  Belleville,  and  associated  mines,  to  and  including  Pinokneyville, 

Willisville,  and  Nashville ' 49 

Coal  5  feet  and  under 54 

SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

Dn  Quoin,  Odin,  Sandoval,  Centralia,  and  associated  mines 45 

Salem  and  Kinmundy 50 

Kiumundy,  long  wall,  under  third- vein  regulations 65 

SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

Mount  Vernon 50 

Jackson  County 45 

(All  coal  5  feet  and  under  5  cents  extra.  Price  for  lower  bench  coal  to  be 
adjusted  by  Messrs.  Justl  and  Russell  and  become  a  part  of  this  contract.) 

Saline  County 45 

Williamson  County 42 

Gallatin  County  (price  to  be  determined  by  Thomas  Jeremiah  and  T.  J.  Arm- 
strong, and  become  a  part  of  this  contract). 

EIGHTH  DISTRICT. 

Fulton  and  Peoria  counties,  thin  or  lower  vein  (third-vein  conditions) 76 

Fulton  and  Peoria  counties.  No.  5  vein 56 

Astoria,  No.  5  vein  (Fulton  and  Peoria  counties  condi tions) 56 

Pekin  (price  of  60  cents  per  ton  with  Fulton  and  Peoria  counties  conditions  to 
be  in  force  for  90  days  from  April  1,  1901,  during  which  time  a  record  is  to  be 
kept  to  determine  cost  of  removing  dirt^  etc.  Should  this  rate  be  found  to 
work  a  hardship  it  shall  be  readjusted;  if  it  transpires  that  it  is  equitable  it 
shall  continue  during  the  life  of  this  agreement). 

Gilchrist  and  Wanlock 60 

Cable,  Sherrard,  and  Blossomburg  (price  to  be  determined  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  President  Russell  and  two  representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers and  Commissioner  Justi  and  two  operators,  and  become  a  part  of  this 
contract). 

Kewanee  and  Etherlv  (price  to  be  determined  by  Messrs.  Russell  and  Justl,  and 
become  a  part  of  tnis  contract). 
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NINTH   DISTRirr. 

Cents. 
Mount  Olive,  Staanton,  Gillespie,  Clyde,  Sorento,  and  Coffeen,  and  mines  on  the 

Vandalia  line  as  far  east  as  and  inolnding  Smithboro,  and  on  the  B.  and  O. 

S.-W.  as  far  east  as  Breese 49 

Coal  5  feet  andnnder 54 

Deficient  work  at  Smithboro  to  be  referred  back  for  local  settlement. 

First.  The  Columbus  convention  having  adopted  the  mining  and  underground  day- 
labor  scale  in  efi'ect  April  1, 1900,  as  the  scale  for  the  year  beginning  April  1, 1901, 
no  changes  or  conditions  shall  be  imposed  in  the  Illinois  scale  for  the  coming  year 
that  increase  the  cost  of  production  of  coal  in  any  district  in  the  State,  except  as 
may  be  provided. 

Second.  No  scale  of  wages  shall  be  made  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  mine 
manager,  mine  manager's  assistant,  top  foreman,  company  weighman,  boss  drivers, 
night  boss,  head  machinist,  head  boiler  maker,  head  carpenter,  night  watchmen, 
hoisting  engineers.  It  being  understood  that ''  assistant''  shall  apply  to  such  as  are 
authorized  to  act  in  that  capacity  only.  The  authority  to  hire  and  discharge  shall 
be  vested  in  the  mine  manager,  top  foreman,  and  boss  driver.  It  is  further  under- 
stood and  agreed  that  the  night  watchman  shall  be  exempt  when  employed  in  that 
capacity  only. 

Third.  Any  operator  paying  the  scale  rate  for  mining  and  day  labor  under  this 
agreement  shall  at  all  times  be  at  liberty  to  load  any  railroad  cars  whatever,  regard- 
less of  their  ownership,  with  coal,  and  sell  and  deliver  such  coal  in  any  market  and 
to  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  that  he  may  desire. 

Fourth.  The  scale  of  prices  for  mining  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  run-of-mine  coal 
herein  provided  for,  is  understood  in  every  case  to  be  for  coal  free  from  slate,  bone, 
and  other  impurities^  loaded  in  cars  at  the  face,  weighed  before  screening;  and  that 
the  practice  of  pushing  coal  by  the  miners  shall  be  prohibited. 

Fifth,  (a)  Whether  the  ooal  is  shot  after  being  undercut  or  sheared  by  pick  or 
machine,  or  shot  without  undercutting  or  shearing,  the  miners  must  drill  and  blast 
the  coal  in  accordance  with  the  State  mining  law  of  Illinois,  in  order  to  protect  the 
roof  and  timbers  in  the  interest  of  ^enenJ  safetv.  If  it  can  shown  that  anv  miner 
persistently  violates  the  letter  or  spirit  of  this  clause,  he  shall  be  discharged. 

b.  The  system  of  paving  for  coal  before  screening  was  intended  to  obviate  the 
many  contentions  incident  to  the  use  of  screens  and  was  not  intended  to  encourage 
unworkmanlike  methods  of  mining  and  blasting  coal  or  to  decrease  the  proportion 
of  screened  lump,  and  the  operators  are  hereby  guaranteed  the  hearty  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  disciplining  any  miner  who 
from  ignorance  or  carelessness  or  other  cause  fails  to  properly  mine,  shoot,  and  load 
his  coal. 

Sixth.  In  case  slate,  bone,  sulphur,  or  other  impurities  are  sent  up  by  the  miner  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trimmer  or  the  car  to  call  the  attention  of  the  weighman 
and  check  Welshman  to  the  same,  and  the  miner  so  offending  shall  for  the  first  offense 
be  suspended  lor  1  day  or  fined  $1 ;  fur  the  second  offense  he  shall  be  suspended  for  8 
working  days  or  fined  $2;  for  the  third  and  each  subsequent  offense  occurring  in  any 
one  month  he  shall  be  suspended,  discharged,  or  fined  $4 ;  Providedf  That  in  malicious 
or  aggravated  cases,  the  operator  shall  nave  the  right  to  suspend  or  discharge  for 
the  nrst  or  any  subsequent  offense.  Any  miner  abusing  or  seeking  to  embarrass  the 
trimmer  for  performing  his  dutv  shall  be  fined  $3  or  discharged.  The  proceeds  of 
all  fines  to  be  paid  into  the  check  weighman's  fund.  Under  no  circumstances  shall 
fines  be  remitted  or  refunded. 

Seventh.  The  miners  of  the  State  of  Illinois  are  to  be  paid  twice  a  month,  the 
dates  of  pay  to  be  determined  locally,  but  in  no  event  shall  more  than  one-half 
month's  pay  be  retained  by  the  operator.  When  the  men  locally  so  demand,  state- 
ments will  be  issued  to  all  employees  not  less  than  24  hours  prior  to  pay  day.  No 
commissions  will  be  charged  for  money  advanced  between  pay  days,  but  any 
advances  between  pay  days  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the  operator. 

Eighth.  The  price  for  powder  per  keg  shall  be  $1.75— the  miners  agree  to  pur- 
chase their  powder  from  their  operators,  provided  it  is  furnished  of  standard  grade 
and  quality,  that  to  be  determined  by  the  operators  and  expert  miners  jointly 
where  there  is  a  difference. 

Ninth.  The  price  for  blacksmithing  for  pick  mining  shall  be  six- tenths  of  a  cent 
per  ton  for  room  and  pillar  work  and  12^  cents  per  day  per  man,  or  25  cents  per 
month  for  long  wall  for  pick  and  drill  sharpening. 

Tenth.  It  is  understoo<l  that  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  price  of  oil. 

Eleventh.  The  inside  day  wage  scale  authorized  by  the  present  agreements,  i.  e., 
the  Columbus  scale  of  1898,  plus  an  advance  of  20  per  cent,  shall  be  the  scale  under 
this  agreement;  but  in  no  case  shall  less  than  $2.10  be  paid  for  drivers. 

Twelfth.  The  above  scale  of  mining  prices  is  based  upon  an  8-lioiir  work  day,  and 
is  it  definitely  understood  that  this  shall  mean  8  houi^H  work  at  the  IVice,  exclusive 
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of  noon  time,  6  days  a  week,  or  48  hoars  in  the  week,  provided  the  mine  desires  to 
work,  and  no  local  raling  shall  in  any  way  affect  this  agreement  or  impose  conditions 
affectinff  the  same. 

Any  olass  of  day  labor  may  be  paid  at  the  option  of  the  operator  for  the  nomber 
of  hours  and  fractions  thereof  actually  worked,  at  an  hour  rate  based  on  one-eightii 
of  the  scale  rate  per  day :  Provided,  hitwever,  That  when  the  men  go  into  the  mine  in 
the  morning  they  shall  be  entitled  to  2  hoars'  pay  whether  the  mine  hoists  coal  2 
hours  or  not,  except  in  the  event  that  they  voluntarily  leave  their  work  daring  this 
time  without  the  consent  of  the  operator,  they  shall  lorfeit  such  2  hours'  pay :  Pro- 
ridedf  further,  That  overtime  by  day  laborers,  when  necessary  to  supply  railroad 
chutes  with  coal  by  night  or  Sunday,  where  no  regular  men  therefor  are  exclusively 
employed,  or  when  necessary  in  order  not  to  impede  the  operation  of  the  mine  the 
day  following,  and  for  work  which  can  not  be  performed  or  completed  by  the  regu- 
lar shift  during  regular  hours  without  impeding  the  operation  of  the  mine,  may  be 
performed  and  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  per  hour. 

Thirteenth,  (a)  The  duties  of  the  pit  committee  shall  be  confined  to  the  adjust f 
ment  of  disputes  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  of  the  members  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  working  in  and  around  the  mine,  for  whom  a  scale  is  made, 
arising  out  of  this  agreement  or  any  subdistrict  agreement  made  in  connection  here- 
with, where  the  pit  boss  and  said  miner  or  mine  laborer  have  failed  to  agree. 

(6)  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  at  any  shaft  through  such  failure  to  agree 
between  the  pit  boss  and  any  miner  or  mine  laborer,  the  pit  committee  and  the 
miners'  local  president  and  the  pit  boss  are  empowered  to  adjust  it;  and  in  the  case 
of  their  disagreement  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and 
the  president  of  the  miners'  local  executive  board,  where  such  exists,  and  shall  they 
fail  to  adjust  it — and  in  all  other  cases — it  shall  be  referred  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  company  and  the  miners'  president  of  the  subdistrict;  and  should  they  fail  to 
aid^ust  it,  it  shall  be  referred  m  writing  to  the  officials  of  the  company  concerned 
and  the  State  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  for  adjustment;  and 
in  all  such  cases  the  miners  and  mine  laborers  and  parties  involved  must  continue 
at  work  pending  an  investigation  and  adjustment  until  a  iinal  decision  is  reached 
in  the  manner  above  set  forth. 

(c)  If  any  day  men  refuse  to  continue  at  work  because  of  a  grievance  which  has 
or  has  not  been  taken  up  for  adjustment  in  the  manner  provided  herein,  and  each 
action  shall  seem  likely  to  impede  the  operation  of  the  mine,  the  pit  committee  shal] 
immediately  furnish  a  man  or  men  to  take  such  vacant  place  or  places  at  the  scale 
rate,  in  order  that  the  mine  may  continue  at  work ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any 
member  or  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  who  may  be  called  upon  by  the  pit 
boss  or  pit  committee  to  immediately  take  the  place  or  places  assigned  to  him  or 
them  in  pursuance  hereof. 

(d)  The  pit  committee  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  shall  under  no  circumstances 
go  around  the  mine  for  any  cause  whatever  unless  called  upon  by  the  pit  boss  or  by 
a  miner  or  company  man  who  may  have  a  grievance  that  he  can  not  settle  with  the 
bo8s;  and  as  its  duties  are  confined  to  the  ad^justment  of  any  such  grievances,  it  is 
understood  that  its  members  shall  not  draw  any  compensation  except  while  actively 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  said  duties.  The  foregoing  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  pit  committee  from  looking  after  the  matter  of  membership  dues  and 
initiations  in  any  proper  manner. 

(e)  Members  of  the  pit  committee  employed  as  day  men  shall  not  leave  their  places 
of  duty  during  working  hours,  except  by  permission  of  the  operator,  or  in  cases 
involving  the  stoppage  of  the  mine. 

(/)  The  operator  or  his  superintendent  or  mine  manager  shall  be  respected  in  the 
management  of  the  mine  and  the  direction  of  the  working  force.  The  right  to  hire 
must  include  also  the  right  to  discharge,  and  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  thia  agreement 
to  abridge  the  rights  of  the  employer  in  either  of  these  respects.  If,  however,  any 
employee  shall  be  suspended  or  discharged  by  the  companv  and  it  is  claimed  that 
an  injustice  has  been  done  him,  an  investigation,  to  be  conducted  by  the  parties  and 
in  the  manner  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  shall  be  taken  up 
at  once,  and  if  it  is  determined  that  an  injustice  has  been  done,  the  operator  agrees 
to  reinstate  said  employee  and  pay  him  full  compensation  for  the  time  he  has  neen 
suspended  and  out  of  employment :  Provided,  That  if  no  decision  shall  be  rendered 
within  5  days  the  case  shall  be  considered  closed  in  so  far  as  compensation  is  con- 
cerned. 

Fourteenth.  The  wages  now  being  paid  outside  day  labor  at  the  various  mines  in 
this  State  shall  constitute  the  wage  scale  for  that  class  of  labor  during  the  life  of 
this  agreement:  Provided,  That  no  top  man  shall  receive  less  than  $1.80  per  day. 

Fifteenth.  In  the  event  of  an  instantaneous  death  by  accident  in  the  mine,  the 
miners  and  underground  employees  shall  have  the  privilege  of  discontinuing  work 
for  the  remainder  of  that  day,  but  work  at  the  option  of  the  operator  shall  be 
resumed  the  day  following,  and  continue  thereafter.    In  case  the  operator  elects  to 
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operate  the  mine  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  deceiised,  iudividual  miners  and 
anderground  employees  may  at  their  option  absent  themselves  from  work  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  snch  funeral,  but  not  otherwise.  And  in  the  event  that  the 
operator  shall  elect  to  operate  the  mine  on  the  day  of  snoh  funeral,  then  from  the 
proceeds  of  snoh  day's  operation  each  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  employed  at  the  mine  at  which  the  deceased  member  was  employed  shall 
contribute  50  cents  and  the  operator  $25  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  deceased 
or  his  legal  representatives,  to  be  collected  through  the  office  of  the  company. 
Except  in  case  of  fatal  accidents,  as  above,  the  mine  shall  in  no  case  be  thrown  idle 
because  of  any  death  or  funeral  j  bnt  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  employee  of  the 
company  or  member  of  his  familv  any  individual  miner  may  at  his  option  absent 
himself  from  work  for  the  sake  of  attending  snch  funeral,  but  not  otherwise. 

Sixteenth,  (a)  The  scale  of  prices  herein  provided  shall  include,  except  in  extra- 
ordinary conditions,  the  work  required  to  load  coal  and  properly  timber  the  work- 
ing places  in  the  mine,  and  the  operator  shall  be  required  to  furnish  the  necessary 
props  and  timber  in  rooms  or  working  face;  and  in  long  wall  mines  it  shall  include 
the  proper  mining  of  the  coal  and  the  brushing  and  care  of  the  working  places  and 
Toaaway  according  to  the  present  method  and  rules  relating  thereto,  which  shall 
continne  unchanged. 

(5)  If  any  miner  shall  fail  to  properly  timber  and  care  for  his  working  place 
and  such  failure  shall  entail  falls  oi^  slate,  rock,  and  the  like,  or  if  by  recKless  or 
improper  shooting  of  the  coal  in  room  and  pillar  mines  the  mine  props  or  other 
timbers  shall  be  disturbed  or  nnnecessary  falls  resnlt,  the  miner  whose  fault  has 
occasioned  such  damage  shall  repair  the  same  without  compensation,  and  if  such 
miner  fails  to  repair  such  damage  he  shsdl  be  discharged. 

In  cases  where  the  mine  manager  directs  the  placing  of  crossbars  to  permanently 
secure  the  roadway,  then,  and  in  such  cases  only,  the  miner  shall  be  paid  at  the 
current  price  for  each  crossbar  when  properly  set. 

The  above  does  not  contemplate  any  change  from  the  ordinary  method  of  timber- 
ing by  the  miner  for  his  own  safety. 

Seventeenth.  The  operators  will  recognize  the  pit  committee  in  the  disharge  of 
its  duties  as  herein  specified,  but  not  otherwise,  and  agrees  to  check  off  union 
dues  and  assessments  from  the  miners  and  mine  laborers,  when  desired,  on  the  indi- 
vidual or  collective  continuous  order  prepared  by  the  attorneys  representing  both 
the  miners  and  the  operators,  as  at  present  existing,  and  when  such  union  dues  and 
assessments  are  collected  through  the  office,  card  days  shall  be  abolished. 

Eighteenth.  The  operators  shall  have  the  right  m  cases  of  emergency  work,  or 
ordinary  repairs  to  tne  plant,  to  employ  in  connection  therewith  such  men  as  in 
their  judgment  are  best  acquainted  with  and  suited  to  the  work  to  be  performed, 
except  wnere  men  are  permanently  employed  for  snch  work.  Blacksmiths  and 
other  skilled  labor  shall  make  any  necessary  repairs  to  machinery  and  boilers. 

Nineteenth.  The  erection  of  head  frames,  buildings,  scales,  machinery,  railroad 
switches,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  plant  to  hoist  coal,  all  being  in  the 
nature  of  construction  work,  are  to  be  excluded  n'om  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Extensive  repairs  to  or  rebuilding  the  same  class  of 
work  shall  also  be  included  in  the  same  exception. 

Twentieth.  Where  any  employee  absents  himself  from  his  work  for  a  period  of  2 
days,  unless  through  sickness  or  by  first  having  notified  the  mine  manager  and 
obtained  his  consent,  he  shall  be  discharged. 

Twentv-first.  (a)  Except  at  the  basing  point,  Danville,  the  differential  for  machine 
mining  throughout  the  State  of  Illinois  shall  be  7  cents  per  ton  less  than  the  pick- 
mining  rate,  it  being  understood  and  agreed  that  the  machine-mining  rate  shall 
include  the  snubbing  of  coal  either  by  powder  or  wedge  and  sledge,  as  conditions 
may  warrant,  where  chain  machine  is  used ;  but  it  is  understood  that  this  condition 
shall  not  apply  where  2  men  have  and  work  in  one  place  only  in  the  same  shift, 
except  at  the  option  of  the  miner;  and  it  shall  also  be  optional  with  the  miner  which 
system  of  snubbing  shall  be  followed.  The  division  of  the  machine-mining  price 
shall  be  fixed  by  subdistricts. 

(h)  The  established  rates  on  shearing  machines  and  air  or  electric  drills,  as  now 
existing,  shall  remain  unchanged  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Twenty-second.  Any  underground  employee  not  on  hand  so  as  to  go  down  to  his 
work  before  the  hour  for  commencing  work  shall  not  be  entitled  to  go  below  except 
at  the  convenience  of  the  company.  When  an  employee  is  sick  or  injured  he  shall  oe 
given  a  cage  at  once.  When  a  cage  load  of  men  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
who  have  been  prevented  from  working  by  reason  of  falls  or  other  things  over  which 
they  have  no  control,  they  shall  be  given  a  cage  at  once.  For  the  accommodation  of 
individual  employees,  less  than  a  cage  load,  who  have  been  prevented  from  working 
as  above,  a  cage  shall  be  run  midforenoon  and  midafteruoon  of  each  working  day : 
Provided,  however.  That  the  foregoing  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enable  men  to  leave 
their  work  for  other  than  the  reasons  stated  above. 
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Twenty-third.  This  contract  is  in  no  case  to  be  set  aside  because  of  any  rules  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  now  in  force  or  which  ma^  hereafter  be  adopted ; 
nor  is  this  contract  to  be  set  aside  by  reason  of  any  provision  in  their  national,  State, 
or  local  constitutions. 

Twenty-fourth.  AU  classes  of  day  labor  are  to  work  full  8  hours,  and  the  going  to 
and  coming  from  the  respective  working  places  is  to  be  done  on  the  day  hand's  own 
time.  All  company  men  shall  perform  whatever  day  labor  the  foreman  may  direct. 
An  8-hour  day  means  8  hours'  work  in  the  mines  at  the  nsu^  working  places,  exclu- 
sive of  noon  time,  for  all  classes  of  inside  day  labor.  This  shall  be  exclusive  of  the 
time  required  in  reaching  such  working  places  in  the  morning  and  departing  from 
same  at  niffht. 

Drivers  shall  take  their  mules  to  and  from  the  stables,  and  the  time  required  in  so 
doing  shall  not  include  any  part  of  the  day's  labor;  their  time  beginning  when  they 
reach  the  change  at  which  wief  receive  empty  cars — that  is,  the  parting  drivers  at 
the  shaft  bottom,  and  the  inside  drivers  at  the  parting — and  ending  at  the  same 
places ;  but  in  no  case  shall  a  driver's  time  be  docked  while  he  is  waiting  for  such 
cars  at  the  points  named.  The  inside  drivers,  at  their  option,  may  either  walk  to  and 
from  the  parting  or  take  with  them,  without  compensation,  either  loaded  or  empty 
cars  to  enable  them  to  ride.  This  provision,  however,  shall  not  prevent  the  inside 
drivers  from  bringing  to  and  taking  from  the  bottom  regular  trips,  if  so  directed  by 
the  operator,  provided  such  work  is  done  within  the  8  hours. 

The  methods  at  present  existing  covering  the  harnessing,  unharnessing,  feeding, 
and  caring  for  the  mules  shall  be  continued  throughout  the  scale  year  oeginning 
April  1, 1901 ;  but  in  cases  where  any  grievances  exist  in  respect  to  same  they  shaU 
be  referred  to  the  subdistrict  meetings  for  adjustment. 

When  the  stables  at  which  the  mnles  are  kept  are  located  on  the  surface  and  the 
mules  are  taken  in  and  out  of  the  mines  daily  by  the  drivers,  the  question  of  addi- 
tional compensation  therefor,  if  any,  is  to  be  left  to  the  subdistricts  affected  for 
acMustment.  at  their  joint  subdistrict  meetings. 

Twenty-nfth.  Mission  Field  scale  is  referred  to  Danville  subdistrict  fora^ust- 
ment. 

Twenty-sixth.  The  companies  shall  keep  the  mines  in  as  dry  a  condition  as 
practicable  by  keeping  the  water  off  the  roads  and  out  of  the  working  places. 

Twenty-seventh.  All  operators  shall  keep  sufficient  blankets,  oil,  bandages,  etc., 
and  provide  suitable  ambulance  or  convejrances  at  all  mines  to  properly  convey 
injured  persons  to  their  homes  after  an  accident. 

Twenty-eighth.  The  operators  shall  see  that  an  equal  turn  is  offered  each  miner, 
and  that  he  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  obtain  the  same.  The  check  weighman 
shall  keep  a  turn  bulletin  for  the  turn  keeper's  guidance.  The  drivers  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  whomever  the  mine  manager  shall  designate  as  turn  keeper,  in  pursuance 
hereof. 

Twenty-ninth.  There  shall  be  no  demands  made  locally  that  are  not  specifically 
set  forth  in  this  agreement,  except  as  agreed  to  in  joint  subdistrict  meetings  held 
prior  to  May  1, 1901.  Where  no  subdistricts  exist  local  greivances  shall  be  referred 
to  the  United  Mine  Workers'  State  executive  board  and  Uie  mine  owners  interested. 

Thk  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association. 

O.  L.  Garrison,  President. 
E.  L.  Bknt,  Secretary. 

The  United  Mink  Workers  of  America,  District  No.  12, 

W.  R.  Russell,  PreHdenU 


Springfield,  III.,  March  11  ^  1901, 


W.  D.  Ryan,  Secretary. 


Exhibit  B. 

Dedeion  of  the  commission  selected  by  the  operators  and  miners  of  the  Danville  subdistrict 
to  interpret  the  sixteenth  clause  of  the  Illinois  State  agreement  for  the  scale  year  begin- 
ning ApHl  1,  1901. 

Chicago,  April  $7, 1901. 

The  operators  and  miners  in  the  Danville  subdistrict  adopted  an  agreement  for 
the  scale  year  beginning  April  1, 1901,  in  which  is  included  the  sixteenth  clause  of 
the  current  State  iigreement,  as  follows : 

''Sixteenth,  (a)  The  scale  of  prices  herein  provided  shall  include,  except  in  extraor- 
dinary conditions,  the  work  required  to  load  coal  and  properly  timber  the  working 
places  in  the  mine,  and  the  operator  shall  be  required  to  furnish  the  necessary  props 
and  timber  in  rooms  or  working  face.    And  in  long- wall  mines  it  shall  include  the 
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proper  mining  of  tLe  coal  and  the  brashing  and  care  of  the  working  places  and 
roadway,  according  to  the  present  method  and  mles  relating  thereto,  which  shall 
continue  unchanged. 

"(&)  If  any  mmer  shall  fail  to  properly  timber  and  care  for  his  working  place, 
and  such  failure  shall  entail  falls  of  slate,  rook,  and  the  like,  or  if  by  reckless  or 
improper  shooting  of  the  coal  in  room  and  pillar  mines,  the  mine  props  or  other 
timbers  shall  be  disturbed  or  unnecessary  falls  result,  the  miner  wnose  fault  has 
occasioned  such  damage  shall  repair  the  same  without  compensation;  and  if  such 
miner  fails  to  repair  such  damage,  he  shall  be  discharged. 

''  In  cases  where  the  mine  manager  directs  the  placing  of  crossbars  to  permanently 
secure  the  roadway,  then,  and  in  such  cases  only,  the  miner  shall  be  paid  at  the 
current  price  for  each  crossbar  when  properly  set. 

"The  above  does  not  contemplate  any  change  from  the  ordinary  method  of  timber- 
ing by  the  miner  for  his  own  safety." 

When  it  came  to  working  under  the  district  agreement,  numerous  disputes  arose 
as  to  what  constituted  ordinary  and  what  extraordinary  conditions ;  that  is  to  say, 
what  dead  work  should  be  performed  by  the  miner  without  further  compensation 
than  pay  for  the  coal  sent  out,  or  when,  in  the  meaning  of  that  clause,  the  company 
should  assume  the  dead  work,  either  by  having  company  men  perform  it  or  allowing 
the  miner  extra  compensation  therefor.  There  was  also  a  disagreement  as  to  the 
method  of  shearing  entry  coal. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  miners  and  operators  of  the  Danyille  subdistrict,  held 
on  April  11,  and  which  was  also  attended  by  the  State  officers  of  the  Mine  Workers' 
Union  of  America,  the  following  agreement  was  adopted : 

**  That  the  questions  now  in  dispute  in  the  Danville  district,  namely,  the  interpre- 
tation and  application  of  the  sixteenth  clause  of  the  Springfield  agreement  and  the 
method  of  shearing  the  entry  coal,  be  referred  to  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Justl  for 
settlement,  and  their  decision  shall  be  binding.  Work  at  the  mines  shall  resume 
and  continue  pending  the  settlement  under  the  agreement  of  1901  and  now  in  force. 
In  case  the  decision  is  against  the  operators,  the  miners  shall  be  paid  for  the  work 
done  under  protest. 

''The  parties  herein  named  are  to  take  up  the  matter  and  dispose  of  it  at  once. 

"The  rock  down  in  the  places  at  the  resumption  of  work  is  to  be  cleaned  np  by 
the  operators." 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  reference,  and  after  giving  full  and  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  various  contentions,  we  submit  the  following  findings,  together 
with  sundry  recommendations  which  we  feel  convinced  will  obviate  most  of  the 
troubles  complained  of,  provided  both  operators  and  miners  will  undertake  to  follow 
them  in  a  spirit  of  fairness. 

The  purpose  of  the  sixteenth  clause  in  the  State  agreement  was,  undoubtedly,  to 
confirm  and  make  efiective  certain  necessary  changes  or  reforms  of  abuses  which 
were  promised  the  operators  of  the  Danville  district,  alon^  with  the  other  operators 
of  Illinois,  when  the  interstate  settlement  was  made  at  Columbus  this  year.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  interstate  convention  the  operators  were  asking  and  contending 
for  a  differential  in  the  mining  price  at  Danville  as  against  competing  mines  in 
Indiana ;  also  for  the  same  system  of  mining  prevailing  in  the  other  States,  as  well  as 
for  an  equivalent  machine  differential.  When  it  became  apparent  that  an  interstate 
agreement  for  another  year  could  only  be  reached  by  substantially  reaffirming  the 
Indianapolis  agreement,  it  developed  that  the  Danville  operators  contended  that 
their  cost  of  producing  coal  had  been  materially  increased  by  reason  of  local  exac- 
tions in  the  way  of  dead  work  growine  out  of  the  expense  of  handling  what  the 
operators  claimed  were  unnecessary  falls  of  rock  and  the  like.  They  claimed  that 
the  mine-run  system  had  not  only  injured  the  quality  of  their  coal  by  reason  of  the 
increased  percentage  of  fine  coal  produced,  but  that  it  had  also  increased  the  amount 
of  dead  work  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  in  that  the  miner  in  shoot- 
ing down  as  much  coal  as  he  could  without  any  regard  to  its  quality  or  to  the  pro- 
portion of  fine  coal,  brought  down  an  excessive  amount  of  rock  and  shot  out  an  exces- 
sive number  of  timbers  and  props.  This  increased  dead  work,  the  result  of  the 
miner's  own  carelessness  or  unworkmanlike  methods,  had,  by  local  exactions  and 
otherwise,  come  to  be  saddled  on  the  operators,  and  they  could  not  see  their  way  to 
renew  th e  Indian apolis  agreement  unless  they  were  promised  some  relief.  This  relief 
they  contended  should  be  such  as  would  improve  the  quality  of  their  mine-run  coal 
and  relieve  them  of  such  dead  work  as  the  miner  should  reasonably  perform  as  a  part 
of  the  mining  price,  as  well  ns  such  dead  work  resulting  in  improper  mining  and 
timbering.  In  other  words,  the  ordinary  conditions  of  mining  taken  into  account, 
the  miner  should  assume,  in  consideration  of  the  mining  price,  the  necessary  timber- 
ing to  properly  secure  his  working  place  and  the  ordmary  amount  of  dead  work, 
such  as  handling  rock  and  slate,  incident  to  the  production  of  marketable  coal ;  and 
if  the  miner  disregarded  the  quality  of  his  product  and  incurred  an  excessive  amount 
of  dead  work;  they  contendea  that  it  was  not  proper  that  the  operators  should  be 
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penftlizecl  bj  this  imposition  of  unnecessary  dead  work,  in  addition  to  paying  the 
miner  for  an  inferior  grade  of  mine-run  coal. 

In  yiew  of  this  contention  on  the  part  of  the  Illinois  operators,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  an  aeieement  at  Columbus,  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  assurance  that  these 
abuses  would  be  corrected  if  found  to  be  true.  When  the  Illinois  operators  met  at 
Springfield  the  matter  was  fully  discussed  and  clause  16  of  the  State  agreement  of 
1901  was  the  result.  It  was  well  understood  when  this  clause  was  adopted  that  it  was 
intended  to  reform  certain  abuses;  that  the  cost  of  producing  coal  m  the  State  of 
Illinois  should  not  be  thereby  increased,  but  rather  reduced,  and  it  was  mutually 
agreed  that  this  could  be  done  without  materially  reducing  the  earnings  of  miners 
who  did  their  work  in  a  skillful  and  conscientious  manner. 

In  the  prosecution  of  our  work  we  have  scrupulously  endeavored  to  separate  our- 
selves entirely  i^om  the  special  interests  which  at  other  times  we  are  called  upon  to 
serve,  and  to  deal  with  the  case  submitted  to  us  with  Judicial  fairness.  On  April  23, 
accompanied  by  the  State  and  subdistriot  representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers and  representatives  of  the  operators,  we  visited  four  different  mines,  viz,  Him- 
rod,  Kelly's  No.  2,  Catlin,  and  Fairmont.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  pit  committee 
and  the  mine  foreman  we  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  conditions  of  the  work- 
ing places  to  assist  us  in  determining  what  should  be  properly  defined  as  "ordinary  " 
or  "extoaordinary"  conditions  of  the  roof  in  working  places.  We  also  secured  all 
the  information  possible  from  the  pit  committees  and  others  with  whom  we  came 
to  in  contact.  Atthe  conclusion  of  our  investigations,  while  we  find  it  impracticable 
define  specifically  what  should  at  all  times  be  considersd  an  ''ordinary"  or  "extraor- 
dinary''condition,  we  feel  that  much  of  the  trouble  and  contention  has  often  been 
occasioned  b^  antagonism  between  the  miners  working  in  the  several  mines  and  their 
respective  mine  foremen.  If  this  unnecessary  feeling  of  autagonism  could  be  elim- 
inated they  would  both  be  able  to  act  with  a  greater  degree  of  fairness. 

We  found  that  in  some  of  the  working  places  proper  care  had  not  been  exercised 
by  the  miners  in  propping  the  roof;  also  that  in  some  instances  shots  had  been  placed 
in  an  impracticable  manner,  which  had  resulted  in  timbers  being  unnecessarily  blown 
out  and  as  a  consequence  the  roof  had  fallen  in.  In  determining  these  matters,  and 
disputes  growing  out  of  them,  in  the  Grape  Creek  and  Danville  districts  during  the 
balance  of  the  scale  year,  we  recommend  and  decide  that  the  following  rules  be 
observed: 

First.  That  the  general  purpose  of  the  clause,  as  set  forth  in  the  introduction  to 
this  report,  be  kept  in  mind,  and  that  miners  and  operators  alike  assume  their  resitec- 
tive  obligations  thereunder  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  fairness  and  conciliation. 

Second.  That  the  miners  must  use  good  judguient  in  order  to  reduce  to  the  mini- 
mum the  number  of  props  and  timbers  blown  out. 

Third.  That  the  miners  must  use  every  precaution  to  prevent  falls  of  rock,  by 
placing  a  sufficient  number  of  timbers  in  their  working  places. 

Fourth.  That  whenever  it  is  shown  that  props  have  been  blown  out  through  bad 
Judgment  or  because  of  an  impractical  manner  of  placing  the  shots,  the  rock  must 
be  cleaned  at  the  expense  of  the  miner. 

Fifth.  That  where  a  certain  amount  of  slate  or  rock  comes  down  with  the  coal 
in  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  of  mining  and  timbering,  it  is  and  should  be  recog- 
nized as  the  usual  condition  in  that  place  or  room,  and  t-he  miner  shall  handle  such 
rock  or  slate  without  compensation  other  than  pay  for  the  coal :  but  where  unusual 
conditions  are  enconnterea,  such  as  faults  or  rolls,  and  unusual  falls  of  rock  or  slate 
result  in  spite  of  proper  care  and  ])recaution  on  the  miner's  part,  both  as  to  timber- 
ing and  shooting,  the  company  shall  allow  the  miner  extra  compensation  for  hand- 
ling such  rock  or  slate,  or  clean  it  up  as  promptly  as  possible  with  company  men ; 
or  In  case  the  ordinary  conditions  of  any  room,  by  reason  of  an  excessive  amount  of 
rook  or  slate  coming  with  the  coal,  shall  be  such  that  an  average  skilled  miner  can 
not  make  a  fair  day's  wage,  then  the  company  shiJl  allow  him  at  least  enough  to 
make  up  that  deficiency. 

Where  the  miner  feels  that  rook  falls  should  be  paid  for  or  handled  by  the  com- 
pany, as  above  provided,  before  such  rock  is  cleared,  the  mine  foreman  should  be 
consulted,  and  if  it  is  determined  that  the  miner  is  not  to  blame  and  that  he  is  to 
clear  such  rock  for  extra  compensation,  the  amount  he  is  to  receive  shall  be  agreed 
upon  in  advance. 

Sixth.  Should  the  miner  and  mine  foreman  fail  to  asree,  either  as  to  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  work  or  the  price  to  be  allowed  in  case  the  responsibility  is  agreed  to 
be  upon  the  company,  then  the  pit  committee  shall  be  called  in.  If  the  pit  commit- 
tee and  mine  foreman  fail  to  agree,  either  as  to  who  should  perform  the  work  or  as 
to  the  price  (in  case  it  is  agreed  that  the  work  devolves  upon  the  company)  to  be 
paid  the  miner  for  clearing  such  falls,  work  must  be  continued  and  toe  question 
referred  to  the  subdistriot  president  and  the  commissioner  of  the  Danville  District 
Coal  Operators'  Association.  • 

Seventh.  The  miners  shall  shoot  their  coal  so  as  to  produce  as  large  a  percentage 
of  marketable  lump  coal  as  is  consistent  with  good  workmanship  ana  practical 
mining  skill. 
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Eichtli.  The  mine  Ibreman  shall,  in  all  cases,  furnish  miners  with  a  sufBeient 
supply  of  timber  and  cap  pieces,  of  size  and  dimensions  best  suited  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  roof  in  the  working  places. 

Ninth.  When  the  roof  falls  as  the  result  of  horsebacks,  rolls,  or  other  extraor- 
dinary conditions,  as  more  particularly  detined  in  the  fifth  paragraph  above,  which 
could  not  be  held  up  by  the  exercise  of  care  and  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
miner,  and  which  can  not  be  thrown  back  iu  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  the  mine 
foreman  shall  pay  the  miner  an  amount  consistent  with  the  work  performed  or  send 
company  men  to  do  the  work. 

Tenth.  In  cases  where  timbers  are  blown  out  through  no  fault  of  the  miner,  and 
the  miner  can  show  this  to  have  been  the  case,  and  where  the  indications  are  that 
the  miner  has  used  good  judgment,  falls  of  rock  resulting  therefirom  will  be  cleared 
at  the  expense  of  the  company. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  rules  we  would  recommend  iu  a  general  way  that  the 
pit  committee  and  the  mine  foreman,  in  considering  and  determining  questions  in 
dispute,  treat  each  other  courteously  and  make  an  honest  endeavor  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion which  will  be  absolutely  equitable  and  fair  to  all  parties  in  interest. 

Where  a  miner  feels  that  he  has  any  claim  on  the  company  for  extra  compensation 
on  account  of  any  rock  to  be  cleared  up,  the  question  should  betaken  up  at  once  and 
adjusted  on  its  merits  in  the  mauner  above  set  forth,  and  the  mine  foreman  should 
make  a  special  effort  to  see  that  such  claims  are  given  prompt  and  fair  consideration. 
But  the  mine  foreman  should  not  give  any  miner  the  option  of  doinff  snoh  work  with 
the  understanding  that  the  price  and  responsibility  therefor  will  be  determined  after- 
wards, as  this  is  certain  to  lead  to  contentions  which  can  not  be  adjudicated  as  intel- 
ligently and  satisfactorily  as  is  possible  where  thev  are  considered  before  the  work 
has  been  done.  In  settling  such  disputes  promptly  the  mine  foreman  should  feel 
free  to  call  in  the  pit  committee,  as  they  are  the  duly  accredited  representatives  of 
the  miners,  to  act  for  them  at  all  times  in  such  matters. 

We  have  found  in  the  coarse  of  our  investigations  that  the  present  methods  of 
shearing  in  entries  are  generally  satisfactory  to  both  miners  and  operators  of  the 
Grape  Creek  and  Westville  district,  and  therefore  assume  that  no  decision  on  this 
point  is  required  at  this  time.  Some  modifications  may  bo  required  in  the  present 
system,  but  it  seems  to  us  likely  that  such  modifications  can  and  will  be  determined 
locally  by  the  miners  and  operators  interested. 

During  our  investigation,  statements  were  exhibited  by  some  of  the  coal  producing 
companies  showing  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  cost  of  dead  work — an  increase 
that  is  not  justified  by  any  of  the  terms  of  the  interstate,  State,  or  subdistrict  agree- 
ments, and  if  this  is  the  result  of  local  demands  the  practice  should  be  discontinued. 
One  of  these  statements  supplies  information  covering  the  period  between  January, 
1898,  and  April,  1901,  and  shows  that  the  cost  of  dead  work  was  increased  in  this  one 
mine  from  less  than  3}  cents  per  ton  to  nearly  12  cents  per  ton.  Under  such  condi- 
tions it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  the  mine  and  miners  must  soon  be  thrown  perma- 
nently idle.  We  feel  confident  that  at  any  mines  where  such  burdens  have  been 
imposed  steeps  will  be  taken  at  once  to  afford  relief.  We  realize  the  responsibilities 
and  duties  which  have  been  imposed  upon  us,  as  well  as  the  almost  utter  impossibil- 
ity of  giving  to  miners  and  operators  all  that  each  could  desire,  but  we  confidently 
believe  that  the  foregoing  decision  is  designed  to  bring  about  much  needed  reforms, 
which,  when  inaugurated,  need  not  impose  any  hardship  upon  either  operators  or 
miners  who  sincerely  desire  to  do  right. 

In  conclusion,  wo  earnestly  appeal  to  all  parties  in  interest  to  proceed  to  apply 
this  decision  in  a  friendly  and  businesslike  manner,  and  thus  avoid  friction  which  in 
the  past  has  been  so  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  both  mine  owners  and  mine  workers. 

John  Mitchsll, 
National  President  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

Herman  Jubti, 
Commissioner  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators*  Association. 


SUPPLEMENTAEY  STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  MITCHELL, 

President  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

[Replies  to  written  interrogatoriea  sobmitted  by  tlie  Industrial  Commission,  July,  1901.] 

Q.  Please  describe  briefly  the  origin  of  the  existing  system  of  Joint  annual  agree- 
ments in  the  central  bituminous  coal  fields,  indicating  previous  attempts  at  annual 
agreements,  and  the  movement  which  led  to  the  system  now  in  force. — A.  The  sys- 
tem of  interstate  joint  conferences  between  the  operators  and  representatives  of  the 
miners'  organization  had  its  origin  iu  1885,  when  an  informal  conference  of  repre- 
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sentatiTOB  of  the  operators  and  miners  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois,  and  the  western  portion  of  Pennsylvania  took  place.  No  agreement  regu- 
lating waffes  was  entered  into,  but  in  the  spring  of  1886  a  conference  representing 
the  same  districts  was  held  and  an  agreement  entered  into.  These  conferences  con- 
tinned  each  year  nntil  1889,  when  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  operators  of 
sonthern,  central,  and  eastern  Illinois  either  to  take  part  in  these  conferences  or  pay 
the  scale  of  wases  made  for  their  districts,  the  northern  operators,  being  unable  to 
compete,  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  interstate  conference,  thus  causing  the 
dissolution  of  the  interstate  joint  conference  movement.  However,  the  operators 
and  miners  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  continued  to  meet  in  separate  State  conferences 
after  that  date. 

At  the  close  of  the  bituminous  coal  strike  of  1897  an  understanding  was  arrived 
at  between  the  leading  operators  of  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania  whereby  a  conference  of  operators  and  miners  was  to 
be  held  in  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1898.  This  conference  was  attended  by  nearly 
all  of  the  operators  from  the  districts  above  named,  and  an  agreement  fixing  wages 
and  regulating  the  oonditions  of  employment  was  entered  into,  and  these  confer- 
ences have  been  held  in  the  spring  or  each  year  up  to  the  present  time,  and  have 
proved  so  satisfactory  to  both  operators  and  miners  that  they  are  likely  to  continue 
to  grow  in  favor  for  an  indefinite  period. 

I  am  confident  that  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  strike  of  1897  upon  the  profits  of 
the  operators  and  the  consequent  sufferings  on  the  part  of  the  miners  was  the  Influ- 
enoe  which  prompted  both  these  forces  to  adopt  more  conciliatory  and  humane 
methods  of  adjusting  their  differences  than  resort  to  the  arbitrament  of  industrial 
war. 

Q.  Describe  briefly  the  method  of  arriving  at  these  Joint  agreements,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  conference  of  operators  and  miners,  the  nature  or  the  discussions,  etc. — 
A.  The  methods  of  organizing  these  joint  conferences  and  arriving  at  agreements 
are,  briefly  stated,  as  follows :  The  operators  of  the  4  districts  attend,  as  do  repre- 
sentatives from  each  mining  communitv,  or  rather  from  each  local  union  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  arter  selecting  a  temporary  chairman  a  com- 
mittee on  rules  and  order  of  business  is  selected,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
operators  and  miners:  and  after  their  report  is  made  and  adopted  a  permanent 
organization  is  formed.  The  rules  provide  that  the  operators  and  miners  of  each  of 
the  4  States  represented  shall  have  an  equal  number  of  votes;  that  is  to  say.  4  votes 
are  given  the  miners  of  each  State,  and  4  votes  the  operators  of  each  of  the  4  States, 
and  it  is  mutally  agreed  that  before  any  principal  motion  is  declared  carried  (a 
principal  motion  being  something  that  affects  the  formation  of  the  scale  or  the  con- 
ditions which  shall  govern  employment),  it  must  receive  the  affirmative  vote  of  all 
of  the  miners  and  all  of  the  operators.  Should  one  State  vote  in  the  negative  the 
motion  is  declared  lost.  If  a  settlement  can  not  be  effected  in  the  general  Joint  con- 
ference a  conference  scale  committee,  composed  of  4  miners  and  4  operators  from 
each  district,  is  selected,  and  the  rules  which  govern  the  general  conference  also 
govern  the  proceedings  of  the  scale  committee.  A  stenographic  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  both  the  general  conference  and  tiie  general  scale  committee  is  made, 
printed,  and  furnished  to  the  officers  ot'the  miners'  organization  and  to  the  oper- 
tors.  Should  the  general  scale  committee  fail  to  reach  an  agreement  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  tnat  a  subcommittee  of  4  miners  and  4  operators  is  selected  f^om 
tne  general  scale  committee,  and  they  go  into  executive  session.  No  stenographic 
report  is  made,  and  usually  an  agreement  is  arrived  at  which  is  presented  to  the 
general  scale  committee,  and  if  ratified  is  referred  to  the  general  joint  conference 
for  ratification  there. 

The  scope  of  discussion  includes  everything  pertaining  to  the  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion and  transportation  of  coal  to  the  various  markets,  it  being  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  interstate  movement  that  the  scale  of  prices  is  basea  not  upon  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  miners  alone,  but  principally  upon  the  opportunity  of  each  district 
to  produce  coal  at  a  price  which  shall  enable  it  to  be  sold  in  fair  competition  with 
every  other  district :  that  is  to  say,  no  attempt  is  made  to  make  wages  uniform  or  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  men  eoual  between  the  different  districts,  or  within  the  dis- 
tricts themselves,  the  principal  object  being  to  so  regulate  the  scale  of  mining  as  to 
make  the  cost  of  production  practically  the  same  in  one  district  that  it  is  in  another, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  earnings  of  the  miners  are  equal. 

Q.  Will  you  discuss  the  general  effect  of  the  establishment  of  the  system  upon  the 
relations  of  employer  and  employees,  upon  their  di8])osition  toward  one  another, 
and  upon  labor  disputes? — A.  The  establishment  of  this  Joint  conference  system  has 
done  much  to  remove  the  barrier  which  formerly  existed  between  employer  and 
employee.  As  a  result  of  their  meeting  together  in  free  and  open  discussion,  each 
side  having  equal  power,  they  have  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  each  other's 
needs  and  wants  and  with  each  other's  business  affairs;  and  they  have  grown  to 
know  and  respeot  one  another,  in  some  instances  becoming  social  friends.    And 
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BtrikeH  and  lookouts  have  been  reduced  to  a  very  great  decree  j  iu  fact  there  are  rery 
few  serious  strikes  either  local  or  otherwise  in  any  of  the  districts  covered  by  our 
joint  agreements. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  system  on  wages  and  general  conditions  of 
employment? — A.  As  a  result  of  this  conference  method  of  ad^justing  differences 
waees  have  increased  an  average  of  40  per  cent  in  the  four  districts  which  are  parts 
of  uie  interstate  movement,  and  practically  the  same  advances  have  been  secured 
for  tlie  miners  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  and  the  central  part  of  Pennsylyania,  where  State  Joint  confer- 
ences have  been  established  between  the  operators  and  miners.  By  agreement,  the 
eight  hour  workday  has  been  secured  in  nearly  all  the  States  to  which  reference  has 
Just  been  made.  The  semimonthly  payment  of  wages  in  cash  has  been  established, 
and  the  size  of  the  screens  iu  use  has  been  so  regulated  as  to  minimize  their  eyil 
effects. 

Q.  What  is  the  outlook  for  the  future  relations  of  employers  and  employees  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields  f  In  particular,  what  is  now  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  competition  of  the  comparatively  unorganized  mining  districts  upon 
the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  Central  States? — A.  The  principal  disturbing  feature 
of  the  coal  industry  which  in  any  degree  threatens  the  perpetuit;^  of  the  peaceful 
relationship  between  operators  and  miners  is  the  absence  of  organization  or  mutual 
understanding  between  the  operators  and  the  miners  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
If  the  operators  and  miners  of  that  State  would  join  with  those  of  all  other  States 
in  perfecting  agreements  similar  to  those  in  force  in  the  central  competitive  field,  it 
would  be  safe  to  predict  that  there  would  never  be  cause  for  a  cessation  of  work  in 
the  bituminous  coal  mines  of  the  United  States ;  however,  I  entertain  strong  hopes 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  both  miners  and  operators  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  will  recognize  the  advantage  to  both  of  adopting  a  more  business-like 
method  than  prevails  there  at  present,  and  will  Join  the  miners  and  the  operators  of 
other  States  in  making  their  agreements,  and  maintaining  peace  and  comparative 
tranquillity  in  the  mining  industry. 

Q.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  present  system  of  eeneral  agreements  covering 
the  four  States  for  the  settlement  of  local  disputes  by  a  central  authority? — A. 
There  is  no  provision  iu  our  interstate  agreements  which  confers  authority  upon 
any  central  body  to  adjust  local  grievances  which  may  arise  during  the  life  of  the 
agreements;  but  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  the  operators  have  organizations,  and  the 
operators  of  each  of  these  States  have  a  representative  known  as  a  "commissioner,'' 
whose  duties  and  functions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  presidents  of  the  district 
organizations  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  and  in  most  instances  local 
disputes  are  adjusted  by  the  commissioner  of  the  Coal  Operators'  Association  and 
the  presidents  of  the  district  organizations  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
when  they  can  not  be  settled  by  the  local  mine  manager  and  the  committee  of  the 
local  unions  of  the  miners'  organization.  Should  the  commissioner  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  district  organization  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  fail  to 
agree,  it  fi*equently  occurs  that  the  dispute  is  referred  to  the  national  officers  of  tlie 
miners'  organization  and  adjusted  there.  In  portions  of  Ohio  the  operators  also 
employ  a  commissioner;  but  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  other  portions  of  Ohio  disputes 
are  adjusted  by  the  employing  operator  and  the  local  mine  committee  or  the  officers 
of  the  district  miners'  organization. 

Q.  State  any  recent  changes  in  the  conditions  of  mine  workers  in  the  bituminous 
field,  with  reference  to  such  matters  as  company  stores  and  tenements,  use  of  screens, 
docking  of  coal,  etc. — A.  Wherever  the  miners'  organization  has  become  firmly 
established  and  rates  of  wages  fixed  by  agreement  with  the  operators  the  evils  of 
the  company  store,  tenements,  size  of  screens,  and  dockage  of  coal  have  been  consid- 
erably reduced.  In  fact,  wherever  labor  organizations  are  strong  their  members 
refuse  to  be  intimidated  or  compelled  to  purchase  their  provisions  in  the  company 
stores  or  to  live  in  tenement  houses ;  and  if  they  do  deal  in  such  stores  or  live  iu 
tenement  houses  it  is  because  of  choice  rather  than  compulsion.  However,  this  is 
not  true  in  unorganized  fields;  for  instance,  in  West  Virginia  the  miners  have  the 
option  of  dealing  in  company  stores — paying  exorbitant  prices  for  their  provisions — 
living  in  tenement  houses,  where  exorbitant  rents  are  charged,  or  accepting  dismissal 
from  employment. 

Q.  Recent  increase  in  membership  of  United  Mine  Workers  in  both  bituminous 
and  anthracite  mines? — A.  The  growth  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  has  been  almost 
phenomenal.  At  the  annual  convention  in  January,  1897,  the  total  membership  was 
11,000;  in  January,  1898,  25,000;  in  January,  1899,  54,000;  in  January,  1900,  91,000; 
in  January,  1901,  189,000.    The  present  membership  is  approximately  250,000. 

Q.  Describe  briefly  the  conditions  of  the  miners  in  the  anthracite  region  before 
the  strike  of  1900,  covering  such  matters  as  the  sliding  scale  and  its  workings,  the 
rate  of  wages,  the  irregularity  of  employment,  company  stores  and  tenements, 
charges  for  powder,  etc. — ^A.  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  accurately  the  conditions 
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of  the  workers  in  the  anthracite  field  prior  to  the  strike  of  last  fall;  in  faot,  condi- 
tions varied  yery  mnoh  in  different  collieries  and  between  the  different  districts.  In 
the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  districts,  where  one-half  of  all  the  anthracite  miners  are 
employed,  their  wages  were  based  upon  the  price  at  which  coal  sold  at  tide  water; 
that  is  to  say,  when  coal  sold  for  $5  a  ton  at  tide  water  the  miners  who  worked  by 
the  day  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $11.20  for  a  week's  work.  Of  coarse,  the  mines  did 
not  work  constantly,  and  as  a  consequence  the  miners  who  worked  by  the  day  did 
not  receive  all  of  the  $11.20  in  any  one  week ;  if  the  mines  worked  only  half  a  week 
the  miner  received  only  one-half  a  week's  pay,  and  so  on.  When  the  sliding-scale 
method  of  determining  wa^es  was  first  adopted,  25  or  30  years  ago,  it  was  regarded 
with  favor  by  labor  organizations  at  that  time  in  existence,  an  agreement  having 
been  made  which  permitted  the  miners  to  serve  on  the  committee  with  the  operators 
to  determine  the  price  at  which  coal  was  being  sold  at  tide  water;  bnt  wnen  the 
miners'  organization  lost  its  strength  the  companies  alone  determined  what  coal 
was  sold  for  at  tide  water  per  ton,  and  consequently, the  sliding  scale  became  an 
evil,  as  the  miners  had  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the^  had  been  treated  honestly 
by  the  operators  or  not.  So  general  was  the  dissatisfaction  with  this  method  of  fix- 
ing wages  that  the  strike  of  last  fall  was  only  settled  by  the  operators  agreeing  to 
fix  a  stationary  rate  of  wages,  thus  abolishing  the  sliding  scale. 

The  condition  of  the  miners  in  the  anthracite  district  prior  to  the  strike  was,  to 
say  the  least,  deplorable.  As  a  result  of  the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  by  the 
companies  for  the  past  25  years,  nearly  one-half  the  mining  population  was  unable 
to  speak  the  English  language.  The  people  had  no  confidence  in  one  another,  and 
in  fact  bitter  racial  prejudices  existed  between  the  various  nationalities,  keeping 
them  apart  and  rendering  them  easy  victims  of  the  greed  of  their  employers,  who 
were  permitted  to  overcharge  the  miners  for  everything  they  purchased  at  the  com- 
pany stores,  where  they  were  compelled  to  deal  if  they  desired  to  retain  their  employ- 
ment. Of  course,  manv  of  the  companies  did  not  own  stores;  but  all  companies 
owned  the  long  rows  of  company  houses,  which  are  unfit  to  live  in. 

Employment  in  the  anthracite  district  is  very  irregular;  in  fact  a  less  number  of 
davs  is  worked  by  the  anthracite  miners  than  by  the  bituminous  or  soft  coal  miners. 
I  think  that  an  average  of  180  days  per  year  is  all  that  the  anthracite  miners  have 
ever  worked. 

For  many  years  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  United  Mine  Workers'  organization 
to  organize  the  anthracite  miners;  but  so  bitter  was  the  antagonism  among  the  men 
that  we  were  unable  to  succeed,  and  as  a  consequence  it  became  obvious  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  United  Mine  Workers  that  conditions  of  employment  could  not  be  im- 
proved unless,  through  a  strike,  the  miners  should  be  aroused  from  their  lethargy; 
and  although  the  officers  of  the  miners'  organization  made  every  honorable  effort  to 
arrange  a  conference  with  the  mine  operators,  with  the  hope  that  an  a^ustraent  of 
the  miners'  grievances  could  be  made  without  resorting  to  a  strike,  we  failed  utterly. 
The  operators  publicly  declared  and  evidently  believed  that  the  anthracite  mine 
workers  could  not  be  induced  to  join  a  strike,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  organized. 
They  claimed  that  they  were  in  possession  of  information  which  showed  that  there 
were  less  than  14,000  organized  miners  in  the  anthracite  districts,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  were  onl^  8,000  of  them  attached  to  our  union.  When  tne  operators 
refused  to  meet  the  miners  the  miners  drafted  a  scale  of  prices,  which  asked  for  a 
general  advance  of  about  10  per  cent;  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  powder  from  $2.75 
to  $1.50  per  keg;  simimonthly  payment  of  wages,  and  the  abolition  of  truck  stores. 

The  strike  involved  140,000  men  and  bo^s  and  threw  out  of  employment  not  less 
than  50,000  other  tradespeople  in  the  mining  towns  and  at  points  to  which  anthra- 
cite coal  was  shipped. 

The  strike  continued  for  39  days  and  resulted  in  a  victor;|r  for  the  miners,  all  their 
demands  being  conceded,  excepting  the  official  recognition  of  our  organization. 
However,  the  companies  have  reco^ized  the  local  mine  committees  and  take  up  for 
adjustment  any  grievances  the  miners  may  have  with  officers  of  our  union.  This 
arrangement  was  brought  about  at  a  conference  held  in  New  York  City  in  March 
of  this  year,  and  it  is  practically  agreed  that  if  matters  move  along  properly  during 
the  present  scale  year  the  organization  would  be  recognized  and  contracts  made 
with  it  next  year. 

Our  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  larger  companies — that  is,  coal  compa- 
nies owned  by  railroad  corporations  in  the  anthracite  field — are  much  more  reason- 
able than  the  individual  or  independent  operators.  However,  this  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  independent  or  indiviaual  operators  are  absolutely  at  the  mercv 
of  the  railroads;  they  are  compelled  to  accept  whatever  prices  for  their  coal  the  rail- 
road companies  feel  disposed  to  offer  them,  and  where  they  ship  directly  to  market  and 
sell  their  own  coal  the  railroad  companies  charge  such  exorbitant  freight  rates  as  to 
render  the  operation  of  the  mines  by  individual  operators  unprofitable.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  among  the  anthracite  miners  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies charge  4  times  as  mnoh  to  haul  a  car  of  anthracite  coal  as  they  would  charge 
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to  haul  a  car  of  bitaininons  ooal  the  same  distance,  and,  while  the  annual  reperts  of 
the  coal  companies  indicate  that  profits  are  not  made — in  fact»  that  some  of  the  Tory 
large  companies  are  losing  money — this  is  easily  aoconnted  for  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  eaten  up  the  profits  of  coal  by  charging  themselves  excessive  freight  rates ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  system  under  which  the  railroad  and  coal  companies  work  is 
such  that  they  take  the  money  that  should  properly  be  credited  to  the  coal  depart- 
ment of  the  roads  and  charge  it  up  as  freight  rates. 

The  anthracite  coal  properties  are  being  rapidly  concentrated  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  companies.  At  the  present  time  90  per  cent  of  the  coal  is  owned  by  7  railroads. 
This  is  fully  15  per  cent  more  than  was  owned  by  the  railroads  at  the  time  the  strike 
took  place.  Since  that  time  many  of  the  very  largest  independent  companies  have 
sold  tneir  interests  to  the  railroads,  and  I  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  railroads  which  are  financed  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  interests  will  own 
absolutely  all  anthracite  coaJ.  . 
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Allen,  Clarence  E.,  general  manager  Gentennial-Enreka  mine,  Salt  Lake 

City,  Utah 568-579 

Barnard,  T.  N.,  photographer,  Wallace,  Idaho 412-420 

Beaman,  D.  O.,  secretary  and  general  attorney  Colorado  Fnel  and  Iron 

Company 261-294 

Brooks,  B^  G.,  coal  operator,  Scranton,  Pa 151-166 

Burbidge,  Frederick,  manager  Bnnker  Hill  and  Snllivan  Mining  and 

Concentrating  Company,  ^Uogg,  Idaho 438-461 

Callis,  0.  A.,  formerly  coal  miner,  now  connty  attorney ,  Summit  County, 

Utah 630-637 

Chambers,  Bobert  C,  minemana^r,  Park  City,  Utah 580-590 

Clark,  Oeorge,  coal  miner,  LouiBYille,  Colo 322-338 

Cleary,  A.  C,  miner,  Burke,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho 529-530 

Coates,  D.  C,  president  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor . .  244^261 

Creedon,  Bartholomew  B..  miner,  Wallace,  Idaho 525-529 

Dalzell,  S.  M.,  president  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association 104-123 

Davis,  Thomas  W.,  vice-president  Umted  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

Indianapolis,  Ind 124r-137 

Doud,  Michael  J.,  county  tax  assessor,  Wallace,  Idaho 539-543 

Doyle,  James,  mine  operator,  Victor,  Colo 364r-369 

Ervin,  Charles  A.,  deputy  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Shoshone  County, 

Idaho 501-508 

Finch,  John  A«,  mine  operator,  Coenr  d'Alene  district,  Idaho. 489-501 

France,  Dr.  Hugh,  coroner  and  acting  sheriff, Shoshone  County,  Idaho. .  461-479 

Oann,  James,  carpimter,  Wallace,  Idaho 486-489 

Oill,  Allen  F.,  master  mechanic.  Tiger  and  Poorman  mine,  Burke,  Idaho.  518-524 

Oillen,  Daniel  N.,  miner,  Gtom,  Idaho 420-428 

Grant,  Hon.  James  B.,  ez-govemor  State  of  Colorado,  general  manager 

Smelters' Trust 191-211 

Hammond,  James  T. ,  secretary  of  state  of  Utah 618-622 

Hanauer,  A.,  capitalist,  engaged  in  mining  and  smelting  in  Utah 605-618 

Hill,  Hon.  N.  P.,  smelter  operator  and  oil  refiner,  Denver,  Colo 369-388 

Hutton,  L.  W.,  locomotive  engineer,  Wallace,  Idaho 564-568 

James,  Benjamin,  member  of  national  executive  board  United  Mine 

Workers  or  America,  Jeanesville,  Pa 138-151 

Johnston,  James  G.,  oil  producer,  Florence,  Colo 338-346 

Justi,  Hermann,  Commissioner   Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association, 

Ellsworth  Building,  Chicago 677-697 

Lee,  Harry  A.,  commissioner  of  mines,  Colorado 227-244 

liOomis,  E.  E.,  superintendent  coal-mining  department  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Railway,  Scranton,  Pa 658-664 

Lucas,  John  B.,  editor  of  the  ''Black  Diamond,"  a  coal- trade  publica- 

tion.Chicago 672-677 

Luther,  B.  C,  general  superintendent  PhUadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 

and  Iron  Companv,  Pottsville,  Pa.. 644r-653 

Macdonald,  Joseph,  manager  Helena-Frisco  Mine,  Shoshone  County, 

Idaho 479-485 

McKay,  Edward,  member  of  national  executive  board  United  Mine 

Workers  of  America,  Buenavista,  Pa 58-73 

Harcv,  0.  B.,  superintendent  Raub  Coal  Comjwny,  Luzerne,  Pa 664-672 

Matchette,  Dr.  F.  P.,  Wardner,  Idaho .     433-488 

Hiller,  Levi  B.,  night  watchman  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  Burke,  Idaho. . .  428-431 
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Mitchell.  Jolm,  president  of  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind 30-58,697-701 

HiulinB,  Walter  J.,  coal  operator,  Wooster,  Ohio 166-178 

Murphy,  John,  bartender,  Bnrke,  Idaho 431-432 

NewAOuse,  Edgar  L.,  manager  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany, Pueblo,  Colo 294-305 

Pearce,  W.  C,  secretary  and  treasurer  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

Indianapolis,  Ind _ 89-104 

Bobinson,  Neil,  cocil-mine  o];>erator,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  _ 5-18 

Ross,  David,  secretary  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Sttitistics 178-191 

Schluederberg,  George  W.,  coal-mine  operator,  tittsburg.  Pa 73-89 

Sharp,  W.  O.,  sui)erintendent  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  Salt  Lake 

aiy,  Utah...   637-644 

Sinclair,  Bartlett,  State  auditor,  Idaho 543-564 

Smith,  James  T.,  deputy  State  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  Denver, 

Colo 211-227 

Sovereign,  James  B.,  editor  and  publisher  Idado  State  Tribune,  Wallace, 

Idaho 389-412 

Stephenson,  Henry,  member  of  national  executive  board,  United  Mine 

Workers  of  AmOTlca,  East  Bank,  W.  Va 18-30 

Stevenson,  John  Charles,  justice  of  the  peace,  Oem,  Shoshone  County, 

Idaho 508-518 

Sullivan,  John  C,  miner,  Victor,  Colo 347-363 

Terhune,  Bichard  H.,  mining  engineer  and  metalJurgist,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah 590-605 

Thomas,  Gomer,  State  coal-mine  inspector,  Utah 622-680 

Veith,  John,  mining  superintendent,  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 

PottsviUe,  Pa 654-658 

Wright,  John  B.,  member  of  executive  board,  Smeltermen's  Union, 

Denver,  Colo 305-321 

Young,  James  B. ,  ex-sheriff,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho 580--539 
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Luther,  640-652;  Marcv,667 

Certificates  of  skill,  State  law Veith,665 

Combination  of  railroads  to  control Mitchell,  701 

Exhaustion  of  coal  supply,  prospect  of Marcy,  667 

Independent  operators Marcy,  664-667, 670 

Attitude  toward  labor Mitchell,  700 

Marketing Marcy,  664-666 

Proportion  of  product .• Marcy,  670 

Relations  to  coal  companies Luther,  640-652 

Relations  to  railroads Luther.  640-652;  Loomis,  650, 660 

Lands,  leasing Loomis,  650, 662, 663;  Marcy,  665, 667 

Machinery Luther,651 

Manufacturing,  use  of  anthracite  in Lucas,  673 

772a 45  7a5 
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Miners' trains _ Lather»648 

Output,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway Loomis,  660 

Powder,sa]e  by  mining  companies Lnther,653 

Pricesatmine ^ Lioomis, 662;  Marcy, 635-667 

Railroads,  ownership  of  coal  lands Marcy,667 

Strikes Lnther,  653, 653 

Anthracite  coal  operators'  association,  organization  and  character.  Brooks,  153 
Arbitration  and  conciliation: 

Advantages  and  desirability Dalzell,  116;  Jnsti,  686 

Oompnlsory— 

Discussed  ...  Sovereism  408 

AdvocatedI^^-^^^  "stepheiMon,28;  Smith,215;  Clark, 329;  SnllivaniaSl 

Deprecated Robinson,  17;  McKay,  66;  Dalzell,  116:  Lee.  232;  Jnsti,  687 

Imprisonment  only  means  of  enforcing  awards Mitchell,  35 

Unwarranted  demands  encouraged Mitchell.  35 

Desirability  questionable . .  Coates,  250, 259;  Callis,  634, 635 

Justifiable  in  certain  cases Pearce,  96;  Davis,  131.  Ross,  183 

Liberty  of  contract  involved Sovereign,  408 

Refused  by  employers,  property  should  be  seized  and  managed  by 

State Sullivan,  351 

Trade  unions  favor,  Colorado Smith,  223 

Elmployers,  refused  by _ Sullivan,  349 

Enroroement  of  awards,  difficulty Dalzell,  116, 117 

Refusal  to  accept  awards,  Virden  strike Dalzell,  118 

Idaho  mines,  attempts  to  secure Sovereign,  408 

Illinois  coal  field — 

Agreement  regarding Justi,692 

Copyof Justi,  694r-697 

Instances  of Justi,  680, 681 

System  described Justi,  678-682 ;  Mitchell,  699 

Illinois  State  board,  working  of Ross,  182 

Incorporation  of  employers'  organizations,  not  necessary Dalzell,  117 

Trade  unions,  necessary  to  enforce  awards Dalzell,  116, 117 

Indiana  coal  field  system Mitchell,  699 

Joint  committees- 
Discussed Ross,  182 

Advocated McKay,66;  Brooks,  165 

By  United  Mine  Workers Stephenson,  23 ;  Mitchell ,  31 ,  35 

Policy  of  United  Mine  Workers  _ Davis,  131 

Satisfactory  working,  coal  mines Schluederberg,  74, 78 ;  Mullins,  173 

United  Mine  Workers Pearce,  96 

Law,  Utah Hammond,  620, 622 

Mormon  Church,  favors Callis,  636 

National  Civic  Federation,  conferences  held  by Justi,  687 

National  organization  for  promoting,  desirability Justi,  686 

With  compulsory  power  of  investigation,  advocated Mitchell,  35 ; 

Justi,  688 

Organized  labor,  desirability  of Justi,  686, 687 

Great  principle  of Coates,  249 

Pana  strike,  refusal  of  employers  to  accept  decision Mitchell ,  52, 53 

Public  opinion  sufficient  to  enforce  awards Mitchel  1 ,  35 

Quasi  public  corporations,  applicability  of Justi.  688 

Satis  factory  working  . Coates,249 

Strikes  should  be  prevented  by Justi,  686 

Trade  systems,  advantages  of Justi,  687 

Voluntary- 
Boards,  advocated  and  discussed Dalzell,  116-118 

Massillon  district,  instance  of Muliins,  167 

Miners  never  refuse  to  comply  with  decisions Davis.  131 

Policy  of  United  Mine  Workers Davis,  131 

Workingmen,  desired  by Sullivan,  349 

State  board- 
Advocated   ._ Stephenson,  29 

Colorado- 
Character  of Coates,  259 

Decision  repudiated  by  employers. Ciark.  325;  Sullivan,  349 

Instnnces  of  netivity  successful  and  unsuccessful Clark,  324,  325 

Relation  to  smelters'  strike Wright,  307 
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State  board— Continned. 

Ohio,  arbitration  in  Massillon  district Mullins,  167 

Permanent,  advocated _ Callis,  634 

Political  influences,  danger  of Dalzell,  118 

Satisfactory  working. Mitchell,  85;  McKay,  66;  Pearce,  96 

Utah,  organization  and  duties Hammond,  620,  622 

Services  have  never  been  required Hammond,  620 

Army,  increase  of,  effect  on  employment Chambers,  581,  588 

Arsenic: 

Amount  in  Utah  ores Terhune,  598,  594 

Injurious  to  smelter  men Terhune,  592 

Ore,  removal  from Terhune,  594 

Austrians: 

Miners,  Colorado Coates,  246;  Beaman,  271 

Smelter  laborers Newhouse,  296;  Wright,  313 

Benefit  funds,  Western  Federation  of  Miners Sullivan,  347 

Bituminous  coal  minin|^: 

Clean  coal,  difficulty  m  securing  and  defining J  usti,  681 

Illinois  agreement  regarding Justi,  691 ,  693, 694-697 

Competition  with  anthracite Luther,652 

Limited  by  interstate  agreement Justi,  678 

Illinois  agreement,  1901 Justi,  689-697 

Interstate  conference  system  described Justi,  677-679 

Machine  mining,  differential  for Justi,  693 

Machinery,  employment  of Justi,  684 

Prices,  effect  of  agreement  system  on Justi.  684, 688 

Railroads,  interest  in  mines,  Illinois Justi,  683 

Sizes  of,  Colorado Beaman,  293 

Storing,  impossibilty  of Beaman,  280, 291 

Working  rules,  Illinois  agreement. .  Justi,  691-694 

Blackhawky  Colorado,  early  smelter  works  at Hill,  378-380 

Blacklisting: 

Anthracite  miners Marcy ,  671 

Coal  mines,  employment  in Mitchell,  37;  McKay,  65 

Colorado Clark,  328 

Laws  against,  not  observed Coates,  248 

Metal  mines,  instances  in Sullivan,  349, 350 

Prevalence  in  .- Coate8,245;  Beaman,293;  Clark,328 

Deprecated Dalzell,120 

Employment  against  union  laws _ Davis,  128 

Felony Sullivan,  356 

Industrial  combinations,  tendency  of Coates,  254 

Leaders  of  labpr  organizations,  coal  mines Mitchell,  37 

Ohio,  not  resorted  to Mullins,  167 

Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  not  practiced  by Veith,  655 

United  Mine  Workers  generally  against Pearce,  95 

Utah,  existence  of. Hammond,  622 

Law  against Hammond,  622 

West  Virginia,  instances  of  in  coal  mines Stephenson,  22 

Boycotts: 

Advocated Coates,  248 

Antiboycotting  laws,  injustice  of Sullivan,  350 

Blacklist,  compared  with Pearce,  95;  Clark,  327;  Sullivan,  350 

Coal  miners  occasionally  employ Mitchell,  37 ;  McKay.  65 

Deprecated Dalzell,120;  Ross,  182 

Efitective  and  injurious Ross,  182 

Justifiable  only  in  extreme  cases Davis,  128;  Clark,  327 

Law  against,  Colorado Smith,  214;  Coates,  248;  Clark,  327 

Nonunion  coal,  attempt  to  boycott Davis,  128 

United  Mine  Workers .  Stephenson,  22 

Brick  making,  convict  labor,  employment  of Sullivan,  356 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Illinois,  organization  of  . .      Dalzell,  107;  Ross,  178 

Oalumet  and  Heda  Mines,  profitable  because  worked  on  large  scale .  Hanauer,  606 

Campbells  Creek  Coal  Company : 

Profit  sharing  establishea  by Robinson,17 

Not  beneficial  to  miners Stephenson,  28 

Cannel  coal,  sources  and  use<?  -- Lucas, 675 
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Capital  and  operation :  Tugm. 

Amount inyeeted,  West  Virginia Bobinson,8 

Earnings- 
Anthracite  mines,  profit,  average  rates  of Brooks,  162 

Colorado  and  Utan,  profits  of  mining  compared Terhune,  002; 

Wright,  811 

Cmde-oil  producers,  CJolorado Johnston,  841 

Decrease  as  compared  with  earlier  years,  coal  mines  . .  Schluederberg,  84; 

Dalzell,105;  CaUis,  680, 637 

Eight-hour  day,  effect  of Grant,  209, 210 

Excessive,  concealed  by  stock  watering Hl11,883,8S4 

Idaho  mines - Sovereign,  411 

Large  scale  production  necessary  to  secure Schluederberg,  82 

Machinery,  effects  of Davis,  136;  Wright,814 

Ownership  of  coal  lands  by  operators  diminishes. , .  Schluederberg,  84, 85 

Precious  metal  mines Grant,  192-194; 

Smith,  224;  Lee,  237;  Hill,  370;  Hanauer,616 

Production  often  at  aloss Schluederberg, 84 

Profits  as  good  as  in  other  lines  of  business Hill,  870 

West  Virginia  coal  mines... Robinson, 5-7 

Investment,  relative  safety  of Hanauer,  606 

Precious  metal  mines,  prosperity  of  business Lee,242 

Smelter  strike,  Colorado,  effect  of _ Hill,373 

Worse  veins  mined  than  formerly  in  Colorado _  _ Clark,  383 

Capitalization: 

Combinations,  restriction  advocated Lee,  241 

Overcapitalization- 
Different  meanings  of  term Hill,882,888 

Earnings,  capitalization  of  anticipated Grant,  200, 202 

Effects  discussed...  Hill,  872, 882, 888 

Evils  discussed Allen,  579;  Terhune,601,602 

Excessive  profits,  concealed  by .. . Hill,  388, 884 

Government  inspection  approved Hill,  884 

Legislation  regulating,  discussed Grant,  200;  Hill,  388;  Chambers,  590 

Nonexistence  of,  coal  mines.  West  Virginia Robinson,  9 

Restrictions  advocated Lee,241 

Smelter  trust Chambers, 589;  T6rhime,600 

Taxation,  a  remedy  for Sullivan,  868 

Tendency  to  raise  charges HiU,872,882 

Smelter  trust _ Hanauer,  614 

Charges,  quasi-public     companies,  limitation  by  law,  propriety   ques- 
tionable     Hill,  884, 385 

Child  labor: 

Adult  labor,  effect  on Mitchell, 46;  C6ates,258 

Age  limit- 
increase  advocated Brooks,  164;  Mullins,  172 

12  years — 

Colorado Lee,  248 

Pennsylvania Brooks,  160, 164 

West  Virginia Stephenson,  29 

14  years — 

Advocated Robinson,  18;  Pearce,99 

Colorado 1 Coate8,258 

United  Mine  Workers,  advocated  by Mitchell,  81 

15  years  advocated ,.  McKay,  69;  Mullins,  171,172 

16  years  advocated _ Mitchell,  47;  Dalzell,115 

Pennsylvania Schluederberg, 82 

18  years  advocated  . _ Davis,  185;  Sullivan,358 

Amount  of,  West  Virginia  coal  mines Stephenson,  27 

Anthracite  mines  and  breakers James,  149;  Veith,  656, 657 

Dissatisfaction  caused  by,  in  Colorado ,...  Clark, 838 

Due  to  necessities  of  families Davis,  135 

Evils  of  competition _ Smith,  220 

Hours,  restriction  advocated _ Mitchell,  47 

Injurious  effects Stephenson,  27; 

Mitchell.  46:  Pearce,99;  Davis.  135;  Coatee,  252, 258 
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Child  labor— Gontinned.  Par©- 

Laws — 

Benefits  of  legislation  against Stdlivan ,  353 

Illinois^  enforcement  of Ross,  186 

Evaded...  Goates,258 

Pennsylvania Brooks,  161 

Utah Hammond,  619 

Machinery,  increased  bv Coate8,253 

Metal  mines,  none  in  Utah Allen,  571 

Parents,  attitude  toward Mnllins,  172 

Public  sentiment  sustains,  in  Colorado Coates,  258 

Smelters,  Philadelphia  Smelting   and  Refining  Company  employs 

none Newhouse,297 

Chinese-exclusion  law  believ^  not  to  be  effective Sullivan,  355 

Churches  improve  moral  and  sociiJ  condition  of  miners Chambers,  585 

Claims,  mining: 

Bnlargement  of  size  advocated Terhune,603 

Extra-lateral  rights  referred  to Hammond,  619 

Proper  size  discussed -.  Hammond, 619 

Restriction  of  number  which  individual  may  take  advocated . .  Hammond,  619 

Restriction  within  vertical  planes  advocated Terhune,  608 

Size  of ,  in  Utah Allen,  573 

Clothing,  prices  paid  by  smelter  workmen,  Denver Wright,  308 

Coal  mining  (see  also  Anthracite  coal;  Bituminous  coaJ) : 

Anthracite,  competition  with  bituminous  coal  and  gas Luther,  662 

Cars,  shortage,  West  Virginia Robinson,ll 

Closing,  comx>anies  close  mines  without  warning  to  men Clark,  837 

Due  only  to  defects  or  exhaustion - Robinson,7 

Colorado — 

Competition  in Beaman,  269, 270 

Control  of  coal  mines Grant,  203 

Extent  of  lands.- Beaman, 270 

Prosperous  condition Beaman,267 

Royi&ty Beaman,265 

Small  companies  operating  in  1898 Beaman,294 

Condition  of  mines  in  Utah Thomas,629 

Elight-hour  day  necessitated  increased  equipment  in  Illinois . .  Beaman,  281 ,  291 
Local  agents,  Colorado  Fuel   and   Iron  Company,  mouopoly   held 

by Beaman,  272 

Profits  of Beaman,  267 

Markets- 
Competition  for,  causes  affecting  Robinson,ll 

Foreign  growth  of Robinson,  10 

Secured  bv  different  districts Dalzell,105 

Nationality  or  workingmen Luther,  652 

Output  on  Reading  Railroad Luther,  645, 651 

Prices,  Illinois,  1890-1900 Lucas,  673, 677 

Retail,  uolorado  points Sullivan,363 

Powder,  expenses  of  miners  for,  in  northern  Colorado Clark,  836 

Production: 

Capacity  exceeds  consumption Robinson,  10 

Cost  in  Great  Britain,  high,  cause  of Beaman,292 

Domestic  demand,  decrease  and  causes Robinson,  12 

Variations  in Robinson,  11,12 

Illinois,  1890-1899 Lucas,  673, 677 

Utah Thomas,  622 

West  Virginia,  rapid  increase Robinson,5 

Quality  of  coS,  Colorado Beaman,  263, 264, 267, 273 

Illiuois,  compared  with  other  districts Dalzell,  105 

West  Virginia - Robinson,  8, 10 

Railroad  discriminations,  West  Virginia Mitchell,54 

Raihroads,  Utah: 

Affiliated  with  companies Sharp,  643 

Ownership  of  anthracite  lands Marcy,667 

Ownership  of  mines  by: 

niinois Lucas,  674 

Pennsylvania Brooks,  157 

Utah Thomas, 624;  Callis,630 

West  Virginia Robin8on,6 
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Screened  and  nnscreened,  sale  of Beaman,293 

Sizes  and  yalnes of ,  northern  Colorado Clark,881,332 

Snpi^y,  ezhaostion,  possibility  of Schlnederberg,  82 

Thickness  of  veins,  Utah Sharp,  643 

Utah- 
Age  of  indnstry Thoma0,623 

Competition  of  Wyoming Sharp,  638 

Deposits,  extent  of Thomas,  623;  Sharp,  637 

Present  accessibility  of Sharp,637 

Increase  of  business Sharp,638 

Number  of  men  employed,  increase  of Thomas,  623 

Product,  increase  of Thomas,623 

Profits  of Thomas,  623 

Quality  of Thomas,  623, 629;  Sharp,  638 

West  Virginia,  general  conditions Robinson,  5-18 

Wages,  decrease  with  price  of  coal  in  Utah Callis,637 

Graded  according  to  size  of  screen Robinson ,  1 3 

Coeur  d'Alene  riot.     (See  special  index,  p.  741.) 

Coke,  steam  making,  use  in Lucas  678 

Colorado: 

Coal  lands,  extent  of Beaman,270 

Coal  mining,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  control  by Grant,  203 

Production _ Beaman,285 

Eight-hour  day,  effect  generally Grant,  204-210 

Labor  conditions  in Smith,  211-224 

Organized  labor,  conditions  of Grant,  208 

Precious-metal  mines- 
Conditions  of Grant,  192-194 

Earnings  of  capital Lee,  237 

Strikes, discussed Lee,228-231 

Wages  in  mines Lee,  232-234 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company: 

Annual  production Beaman,267 

Capital  stock  and  taxes Beaman,  265, 269 

Company  houses  described Beaman,  265 

Control  of  Colorado  coal  mines Grant,  203 

Description  and  property. Beaman,  261, 269 

Dividends  paid Beaman,294 

Employees*  complaints,  no  suppression  of Beaman,  271 

Negroes  imported  under  contract  from  Southern  States _ .  Coates,  248 

Origin  of _.  Beaman,  268 

Wages,  amount  paid  in  cash _.  Beaman, 276 

Paidinscrip Coates,  260, 251 

No  agreement  with  men Beaman,  263 

Colored  labor: 

Amount,  Illinois Dalzell,123 

Anthracite  mines -  James,  149;  Veith,  655 

Character  of Schluederberg, 83;  6eaman,281 

Coal  mines.  West  Virginia Robinson,  14;  Stephenson,  23, 25 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  employed  by Coates,  248;  Beaman,  281 

Importation— 

Colorado Smith,222;  Coates, 248, 249 

Employer  has  no  moral  right  to  import Mitchell,  40 

Misrepresentation  of  conditions  of  labor  by  employers Mitchell,  40, 51 

Pana  strike,  caused  by Mitchell,  53 

Under  contract,  injurious  effects Coates,  248, 249 

Utah,  not  practiced  in Hammond,  620 

Virden  strike,  caused  by Mitchell,  39 

West  Virginia  coal  mines Stephenson,  23 

Miners  and  steel  workers,  Colorado Beaman,  271, 272 

Proportion  employed  in  mines Davis,  136 

Salt  Lake  City,  none  in  mines  near Allen,  572;  Hanauer,  611 

Smelters — 

Argo  smelter,  not  employed  in Hill,  877 

Could  not  bear  the  heat Wright,  813, 318 

No  prejudice  against  among  smeltermen,  Denver Wright,  318 

Unsatisfactory Newhouse,296 
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Strikes,  replacement  of  strikers  by Pearce,  101 

United  Mine  Workers,  attitude  toward Mitchell,  63 

Membership  in Pearce,  10 

>,  relative  rates _ Mitchell,5d 

Combinations,  industrial  (see  also  Smelter  combination): 

Blacklisting, tendency  toward Ck>ates,254 

Closingof  plants,  smelter  trust Terhune,601 

Coal  dealers,  Ut^,  prosecution  of Hammond,  620 

Competition,  suppression  of  undesirable Newhouse,  801 ;  Hanauer,  617 

Effects— 

Discussed Johnston,  344;  Allen,  574, 575 

Beneficial Beaman,  282;  Newhouse,  304;  Terhnne,  599, 602 

Evil Hill,  373;  Chambers,  489, 583, 587, 590;  Terhune,  599, 600, 601 

Employees,  disadvantages  to Coates,  254 

Difficulty  of,  in  dealing  with Coates,  256. 257;  Wright,  311, 312 

Employment,  increases  irregularity  of Coates,  253;  Sullivan,  354 

Interest  on  investment Newhouse,  300, 301, 303, 304 

Law.  prevention  by,  hardly  possible Hill,  374;  Terhune,  599 

Utah Hanmiond,620,622 

Objection  to  unnecessary  and  political Beaman,  281, 282 

Prices,  tendency  to  raise Hill,  373 

Protective  tariff,  abolition  deprecated _ Beaman,  282 

Regulation  of ,  d i scussed Allen ,  579 

Restriction  of  opportunities  by  .  Allen,  575 

Smelters,  cause  of  strike,  Colorado Wright,  311, 312 

Tendency  to,  in  Utah Hammond,  621 

Stockholders,  results  not  injurious  to * Coates,  254 

Combinations,  mining: 

Advantages  of Robinson,  7, 9;  Grant,  194-196;  Allen,  573;  Chambers,  582 

Anthracite  coal James,  150;  Marcy,  670 

Apportionment  of  output - Broolui,  164 

Freight  rates  excessive Brooks,  154, 156 

Proportion  controlled  by  railroads Brooks,  156 

Railways,  refusal  to  furnish  cars Brooks,  154, 156 

Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  organization  and  character.. 

Brooks,  152 

Anthracite  coal  trust,  description  of  working  and  effects Brooks,  152-156 

Bituminous  coal  producers,  none  exists Lucas,  674 

Central  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Ohio Mullins,  171 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Coal  Association,  causes,  purposes,  and  benefits. . 

Robinson,  8, 9 
Coal  mining,  unnecessary  if  employers  cooperate  with  miners'  organ- 
ization       McKay,  62 

Coal  trade,  necessary  to  secure  reasonable  conditions  of  ...  Schluederberg,  77 

Gener£d  Hocking  Coal  Company Mullins,  171 

Effects,  discussed  _ Dalzell,114;  Burbidge,  457, 458 

Inspection,  advocated Lee,  241 

Labor, effect  on Grant,  194, 197, 202, 203, 206;  Lee,238,241 

Legislation  against,  deprecated Grant,  195, 196 

Justification  of Grant,  201, 202 

Location  of  industries,  effect  upon Grant,  203 

Marketing,  sole  object _ Robinson,  8, 9 

Overcapitalization,  restriction  advocated Lee,  241 

Precious-metal  mines Grant,  195;  Burbidge,  457 

Prices — 

Agreement  of  operators  to  maintain Dalzell,  119, 122 

Cutting  of , unwarranted Ro*binson,9 

Effect  on Grant,  195, 199 

Production,  restriction  of ,  instances Mullins,  172 

Profits,  regulation  advocated Mitchell,54 

Tendency  to,  in  Utah Allen,573;  Chambers,582 

Company  boarding  houses: 

Abandoned  at  Banauer  smelting  works Terhune,  594 

Compulsion  patronage. Sullivan,  350;  Allen,  569;  Terhune,  596 

Wot  practiced  in  Utah ....  Hanauer,  608, 609;  Thomas,  625;  Sharp.  641, 642 

Methods  of  management Sullivan,  353 

Objection  of  workmen  to Terhune,  595, 603, 604 
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Poor  food  cause  of  strike Sullivan,  350;  Allen,  570 

Price  of  board  at Sullivan,  353;  Allen,  570;  Sharp,  642 

Tendency  to  abandon ^^ ^ Allen,  570 

Gonrpan^  medical  service: 

HospitalB Chambers,  585 

Fees- 
Compulsory  jwyment Callis,  088 

Atsmelters Newhonse,298,803;  Wright, 307, 317 

Deduction  from  wages,  voluntary Hanauer,  008, 609 

Treatment  of  smeitermen's  families  not  included  . .    Wright,  307 

Funds,  Bunker  Hill  mine,  Idaho Burbidge,  460 

Physicians — 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  employment  by,  men 

assessed Wright,  307, 317 

Choice  of  phvsician  and  hospital  allowed Terhune,  505 

Fees,  method  of  payment Schluederberg,  80; 

Kewhouse,  208;  Clark,  336;  Allen,  578;  TerhTme,595;  Sharp,  641 
Ck>mpany  stores : 

Anthracite  mines Brooks,  158, 159; 

Luther,  652;  yeith,655;  IiOomi8,661,664;  Marcv,  670, 671 

Business,  beneficial  effects DalzeU,  115, 116 

Closing^,  temporary,  in  Pittsburg  district McKay,  61, 67 

Collection  of  accounts  through  employer,  advantages  of Newhouse,  302 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  methods Beaman,  262, 265, 276-278 

Competing  stores,  exclusion  of Mitchell,  43;  McKay,  67, 68;  Pearce,  97 

Compulsion  of  employees  to  deal  with Stephenson,  25; 

Mitchell,  43,  44;  McKay,  68;  Pearce,  97;  James,  141, 
147,  148;  Brooks,  160;  Smith,  217;  Beaman,  262,  263; 
Sovereign,  410;  Burbidge,  461;  Thomas,  629;  Sharp,  641 

Consumers  other  than  miners Beaman,  290 

Coupon  system,  coal  mines,  Utah Thomas,  625 

Creait  at,  not  necessary  for  miners Mitchtil,44 

Defended Schluederberg,  79;  Beaman,  276-278 

Disadvantages  of Coatee,  250, 251 

Disapproved Clark,  382, 333 

Elffect  on  miners  depends  on  policy  of  employers DalzeU,  115, 116 

Freedom  of  choice  will  give  a  higher  class  of  labor Terhune,  596 

Hucksters  and  peddlers,  exclusion  by  operators ..^ McKay,  68 

Edls  largely  checked  at  Illinois Ross,  183, 184 

Interest  of,  in  connection  with  coal  mines Schluederberg,  79 

Labor  organizations,  improvement  in  conditions  through Mullins,  168; 

Mitchell,  699 
Laws  prohibiting — 

Defiance  of  law  by  operators James,  148 

Evasion.methods  and  frequency.,.  Mitchell,  43;  Beaman,  277;  Clark,  334 

Investigation  of,  desired  by  advocates Beaman,  278 

NoneinUtah _ Hammond,620 

Unconstitutionality Stephenson,  28;  Mitchell,  43;  Ross,  184, 

Unjust  to  workmen Beaman,277 

Metal  mines ...  Sullivan,348;  Allen,570;  Chambers,585 

Methods  of  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company .  Newhouse,  296, 302 
Miners'  supplies.     (See  Powder;  Supplies,) 

Necessary  in  certain  cases Robinson,  15, 16; 

Mitchell,  43;  McKay,  68;  Ross,  184 

Objection  of  men  to Sullivan,  348 

Prevalence  of . . Robinson,  15, 16; 

Mitchell,  42;  Grant,  193;  Sovereign,  410:  Allen,  578;  Hanauer,608 
Prices- 
Act  regulating,  unconstitutional Stephenson,  28 

Compared  with  private  stores James,  145, 148 

Excessive.  .  ..  Stephenson, 23-25;  McKay, 60, 67;  Pearce, 97;  Brooks,  159 

Profits,  not  necessary  to  keep  mines  running Schluederberg,  81 

Small  margin  of DalzeU,  115 

Resolution  of  men  not  to  patronize,  Louisville,  Colo Clark,  333 

Saloons  sometimes  run  by  coal  companies.  West  Virginia Stephenson,  26 

Sources  of  agitation  against Beaman,277 
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Store  orders  accepted  only  at  special  storee Peoroe,97; 

I>alzeU,115;  Brooks,  159;  Thomas,  025, 6d0 

Form  and  method  of  nse . . .  Stephenson,  24, 25;  McKay,  67;  Bnrbidge»  460 

Stores  operated  by  individuals  connected  witii  mining  oompiaoies.  Brooks,  159 

Strictly  cash  stores  unknown  in  Colorado Newhon8e,802 

Union  supplies  companies McKay,67 

United  Mine  Workers  opiposed  to Stephenson,  25 

Wages,  reduction  as  concution  of  cash  payment McKay,  61 

Wholesale  buying,  advantages  of ,  in Beaman,  290 

Company  tenements : 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  no  houses Wright,  807 

Anthracite  mining Brooks,  159;  Luther,  648,652;  Yeitb,  657;  Loomis,  661 

Demanded  by  miners Brooks,  158 

Rents  in James,  148,144;  Brooks,  158, 159 

Character  of — 

Comfortable  houses  should  be  furnished Davis,  188 

Good - Schluederberg,  80;  Beaman,  278 

Inferior,  coal  mines Stephenson,  26;  Mitchell,  44, 45;  Pearce,  98; 

Davis,  133, 184;  Smith,  218;  Coates,  252 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  good  character  and  surroundings . 

Beaman,  278 

Compulsory  occupation Robinson,  12;  Stephenson,  26;  Coates,  252 

Dependence  of  men  increased  by,. Coates,  252 

Ejectment  in  case  of  strike *. Stephenson,  26;  Mitchell,  45;  Pearce,  98 

Idaho  mines Borbidge,  460 

Labor  organizations,  improvement  in  conditions  through Mitchell,  699 

Lafayette  and  Louisville,  Colorado,  no  houses Clark,  888 

Legislation  requiring  comfortable  and  sanitary  houses,  proposed.  Mitchell,  50 

Necessity  of  building McKay,  68;  Schluederberg,  80, 81;  Coates,  253 

Profits  not  necessary  to  keep  mines  running Schluederberg,  81 

Precious-metal  mines,  Colorado Lee,  288 

Principle  wrong.  _ Ross,  185 

Proportion  of  miners  housed  in Mulllns,  168 

Rents,  rates. ..  Mitchell,  45;  Davis,  183,134;  James,  143,144;  Brooks, 

158, 159;  Coates,  252 

West  Virginia,  universality  and  working Robinson,  12,16 

Conipetition: 

Charges,only  means  of  restraining.- Hill,872 

Cutting  of  prices    Chambers,  590;  Hanauer,  617 

Different  coiol  districts,  relations  between Schluederberg,  74; 

Dalzell,  105, 106, 112, 118;  Beaman,  269, 270 
Excessive — 

Cause  of  formation  with  smelter  trust Hananer,  600, 601 

Caused  by  excess  of  producing  capacity McKav,  61, 62, 78 

Demoralization  resulting  from Schlueder oerg,  74, 76 

Inequality  of  conditions  among  different  operators Schluederberg,  77 

Invention  stimulates Terhune,601 

Railway  discriminations,  effect  on Scliluederberg,  74 

Smelter  trust,  relation  of ,  to Hanauer,  612, 614, 615, 616 

Strikes,  sympathetic,  forced  by  competing  districts Pearce,  95 

Trusts,  best  remedy  for  evils  of Terhune,  599. 600, 602 

Wages,effeoton Dalssell,l22 

Conciliation.    (See  Arbitration  and  conciliation.) 
Consolidation: 

Mines,effects Beaman,268;  Terhune, 602, 608;  Hanauer, 615 

Street  railways, public  benefits Hill,888 

Continental  Oil  Company,  branch  of  Standard  Oil  Company. .  Johnston,  889, 840 
Contract,  liberty  of,  no  liberty  except  where  laborers  organize,  coal 

mines Mitchell,  88 

Ordinary  wage  contracts  one-sided  and  not  free Davis,  125 

Contract  labor.     (See  Importation  of  labor,) 
Contract  mining: 

Anthracite .  Luther,  645, 647-649;  Veith,  654;  Loomis,  659, 668;  Marcy,  667-669 

Meaning  of  term Sharp,  648 

Utah Thomas,  627 

Convict  labor: 

Agriculture,  employment  in Sullivan,  356 

Brick  making, employment  in Sullivan,856 
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Colorado,  emplovment  of Snllivan,856 

Competition  with  free  labor Davis,  136;  Roes,  188;  CoateB,258 

Contracting  prohibited,  Utah Hammond,  619 

Convicts  shonld  be  employed  in  reading  and  studying Sullivan,  866, 861 

Hand  labor,  advocated Boe8,188 

Idaho,  r^^ation  advocated . .  _ Sovereign,  412 

Interstate  transportation,  prohibition  advocated Ross,  189 

Maintenance  of  convicts  by Coate8,258 

Mines,  employment  in Mitchell,  54;  Schluederberg,  ^ 

New  York  system,  advocated _ Bo6S,189 

Opposed .  Schluederberg,  84;  Sullivan,  856, 360, 361 

Private  profit  used  mostly  for Coate8,258 

Public  institutions,  exclusive  use  of  products  advocated Mitchell,  54 

Public  works,  employment  on,  Colorado Smith,  222;  Lee,  244 

Roads,  employment  on,  advocated Stephenson,  29;  Mitchell,  54;  Clark,  836 

Trades,  convicts  should  not  be  taught Sullivan, 361 

Gk>operation: 

Advocated McKay,  71 

United  Mine  Workers  by Mitchell,  50 

Colorado Smith,221;  Coates,257;  Clark,834;  Sullivan,365 

Cooperative  stores,  coal  mines Mitchell,  44;  McKay,  68;  Allen,  572 

Government  ownership,  best  under Sullivan,  355 

bnpracticability  of Schluederberg,  83;  Beaman,  281 

Utah,  not  practiced  in Allen,  572;  Hanauer,  61 1 ;  Thomas,  627 

Workingmen  should  adopt  generally - Sullivan,  355 

Ck>pper: 

Calumet  and  Hecla  mines,  profitable  only  because  worked  on  large 

scale Hanauer,  606 

Limitation  of  production Hill,375 

Prices,  increase  of ,  effect  on  mining Hanauer ,  606 

Effects  on  health  in  smelting  works Hill,  371, 876 

Sources  of  ore  smelted,  Pueblo Newhouse,  295 

Oomtshmen,  miners,  Utah Hanauer,  611 

Corporations  (see  also  Capital  and  operation) : 

Foreign,  laws  and  constitutional  provisions  affecting,  Utah. . .  Hammond,  622 

Interference  with  leg^^ation  denied Beaman,  2S6 

Quasi-public  corporations,  regulation  of  charges Hill,  384, 386 

Goet  of  living: 

Idaho,  one-third  higher  than  in  Utah Hanauer,  607 

Increased,  justifies  higher  wages Wright,  310, 319, 820 

Rent Wright,  308, 310;  Allen,  577 

Utah Terhune,591;  Hanauer,607;  CaUis.637;  Sharp, 638, 643 

Cost  of  production: 

Causes  affecting Beaman,  269 

Government  ownership,  decreased  by Clark,  330, 331 

Great  Britain Beaman,  292 

Inequality  as  between  different  operators Schluederberg,  77 

Living  wage,  would  not  greatly  ibect  cost _.  MitcheU,42 

Machmery ,  effect  of Schluederberg ,  87 

Ohio  district,  estimated Mullins,  169 

Precious  metals, mines Grant,  194, 198;  Hill,370 

Variations ,  causes Allen ,  577 

Transportation  chief  factor  in  price Mitchell,  42 

In  United  States  and  elsewhere Mitchell,  42 

Courts,  dictatorial  treatment  of  labor  legrislation,  condemned Sullivan,  354 

Crime: 

Amount  of , Summit  County,  Utah, small Callis,632 

Low-grade  contract  labor,  introduction  of,  increases Coates,  249 

Cyanide  process  plants: 

Consolidation Hanauer,  615, 616 

Necessarily  connected  with  mines Hanauer,  616 

Number  of Hanauer,  616 

Danville  District  (IlL),  arbitration  of  disputes  and  methods  of  mining.. 

Justi,  697 

Biscriminations,  freight.    (See  Freight  rates,) 

Biamantling  of  plants: 

Smelter  trust Hanauer,  613, 615 

Standard  Oil  Company Coatee,256;  Johnston, 340. 348 
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Distribution  of  labor  products,  more  equitable,  needed Coates,  255 

Dockinff  for  unclean  cosd: 

Anthracite  mining Veith,  656, 657 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company Beaman,263 

Employers  order  docking  to  reduce  wf^^ James,  145 

Excessiye  and  unjust  docking,  anthracite  mines James,  144, 145 

Justice  of  system  discussed _ .  Pearce,  92;  Brooks,  162;  Mullins,  168 

Operators,  no  advantage  to,  from  system Schluederberg,  80 

Practice  of Mitchell,  44;  Davis,  133;  James,  146;  Smith,  218;  Thomas,  624 

Proportion  of  cars  docked,  anthracite  mines James,  145 

Strides  caused  by McKay,64 

Drainage  tunnel: 

Metal  mines,  contributions  by  neighboring  owners Chambers,  588 

Ontario  mine, size  and  value  of Chambers,582 

Drunkenness  of  miners Marcy,  670, 671 

Dry  ores,  meaning  of  term Chambers,580 

Education: 

Compulsory,  Pennsylvania McKay,  69 

Utah Hammond, 621 

Denver,  amount  received  by  laboringmen's  children  in Wright,  316 

General,  leveling  tendencies Wright,  316;  Clark,  336;  Terhune,  592, 598 

Individual  needs  should  be  adapted  to Sullivan,  360 

Parents,  attitude  toward . Newhouse,  298;  Wright,  315 

Phrenological  examination  of  children  advocated Sullivan,  355 

Strikes,  educational  value  of Coates,  247 

Wages,  increase  of ,  tends  to  raise Wright,  315 

Eight-hour  day  (see  also  Hours  of  labor) : 

Advocated Mitchell,  31, 36, 37;  McKay,  70;  James,  149;  Brooks,  154; 

Smith,  220;  Hill,  381, 382;  Allen,  572;  Hammond,  618;  Thomas,  628 

Certainty  of ,  in  future Hill,381 

Competition  increases  difficulty  of -..  Beaman,281 

Disadvantages ...  Schluederberg, 82;  Hill, 381;  Thomas, 626;  Sharp, 639 

Economic  results  not  determined Clark,  332 

Effects  favorable Mullins,  171; 

Beaman,279,280;  Terhune,  592;  Thomas,  626-628 

Established  before  eight-hour  law Hanauer,610 

Extent  of Mitchell,  47 

Faithfulness  of  work  increased  by Chambers,  588 

Foreign  markets  restricted  by Beaman,288 

Importance  to  workman... Wright,321 

Increased  force  and  equipment  necessary James,  149; 

Beaman,  280, 281, 291 ;  Hill,  381, 382;  Sharp,  039 

Irregularity  of  employment,  shorter  hours  would  diminish Sullivan,  354 

Labor  organizations,  effect  of.. Davis,  137; 

Coates,  246;  Sullivan,  359;  Lucas,  673 

Law,  Colorado Smith,  220 

Date  of  effectiveness Newhouse,  294 

Effects  of Coates,  247; 

Wright,  313, 318, 324;  Sullivan,  354, 359;  Hill,  370^72 

Effects  on  smelting  industry Coates,  247, 253; 

Newhouse,  295, 299-302, 305 

Health  measure,  false  pretense Beaman,  280 

Opposed Hill,  377 

Purpose  to  raise  wages Beaman,  280, 281 

Remedy  for  unemployment Terhune,  600 

Utah- 
Causes  ot  adoption Allen,  578, 579;  Chambers,  589 

Constitution  empowers  legislature  to  pass Chambers,  589 

Date  of  passage Allen,  571 

Effects  Allen  571* 

TOThune,591,592VHan^^^^  Callis,63i,636 

Mining  and  smelting  only Chambers,  584;  Hammond,  618 

Satisfactory Chambers,  584;  Hauauer,  610;  Hammond,  618 

Smeltermen,  contested  by Hammond,  618 

United  States  Supreme  Court,  upheld  by Hammond,  618 

Work  above  ground ,  attempt  to  extend  to Chambers,  584 

Necessity  in  coal  mines Davis,  129, 130 
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Precious-metal  mining,  low-grade  ore,  effect  on Beaman,  281 

Production,  aggregate,  effect  on Davi8,185; 

Mullins,  171;  Grant,  209, 210;  Sullivan,  354;  Hill,  878;  Allen,  571; 
Chambers,  584, 587;  Terhune,  592;  Uanauer,  610;  Thomas,  627 

Production  per  man Newhouse,  295;  Clark,  388, 884;  Sullivan,  354 

Public  works,  constitutional  provision,  Utah Hauunond,618 

Beckoning, method  of Allen,571;  Chambers, 584, 587 

Securing, methods  of .-.  Dalzell,108,lll;  Sullivan,354 

Smelt^rmen,  desirous  of Newhouse,  800; 

Wright,  806, 307, 309, 318-321 ;  Terhune,  591 

Increase  of  efficiency, not  marked Hanauer,610 

Reasons  against,  for  certain Wright,  306, 321 

Smelting  industry,  increase  of  cost  by . .  Newhouse,  295, 301, 302;  Terhune,  591 

Preferable  to  12-hour  shifts... Newhouse,  297, 305 

Social  effects Clark,332;  Thomas,  626 

10-hour  day  compared  to... Newhouse, 297 

Wftges,  relation  to Mitchell,  36, 37, 41; 

Grant,  204-210;  Lee,  242;  Sharp,  639 

Western  Federation  of  Miners,  struggle  for Sullivan,354 

Workingmen,  attitude  toward - Sullivan,  359,. 860 

Elective  franchise: 

Importance  in  Improving  condition  of  labor Smith,  214 

Labor  troubles  can  not  be  remedied  by Beaman,285 

Employees: 

Characterof Beaman, 270, 376;  CalJi8,631 

Complaints  of,  no  attempts  to  suppress,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany  Beaman ,  271 

Conditions  in  anthracite  region  favorable Luther,  658 

Number  of ,  Eureka,  Utah Allen,578 

Numbering  of ,  necessity  for Beaman,  265 

Employers: 

Associations,  desirabiUty  of McKay,  62, 63;  Coates,  257;  Justi,  686, 687 

Illinois  C<mJ*  Operators*    Association,    organization   and    pur- 
pose   Dal2ell,104 

Incorporation  not  necessary  for  successful  arbitration Dalzeli,  117 

Relations  to  employees  friendly McKay,  73 ; 

Schluederberg,89;  Callis.  632, 635 

Laws  proposed,  conferences  regarding Dalzeli,  107 

Employers'  liabuity  (see  also  Insurance) : 

For  all  accidents Schluederberg,  88;  Dalzeli,  114 

Evaded  by  insurance Newhouse,303;  Doyle, 868, 369 

Extension  advocated Mitchell, 56;  McKay,72;  Clark,387 

Laws- 
Common  law,  difficulty  of  enforcing,  under Boss,  190 

Evaded.. Coatee,259 

Federation  of  Labor  desirous  of : Coatee,259 

Ineffective Lee,243;  Coates, 258, 259 

Pennsylvania,  liabilil^  for  failure  to  furnish  safeguards,  etc 

SchluederberfiT  88 

Uniform,  desirability  of Pearce,103;  Ro88,i89 

Utah Allen,  576;  Thomas,  624 

Mining  laws,  failure  to  comply  with Brooks,  163, 164 

Precious-metal  mines,  Idaho Burbidge,459 

Employment : 

Anthracite  mines Jame8,144;  Brooks,  161 

Applications  for,  differences  in  character 1 ---  Lee, 234, 235 

Average  days Schluederberg,  82;  Pearce,100;  Davis,  126, 127 

Anthracite  mines Davis,  126 

Influence  of  railway  comiwnies Brooks,  153, 156 

Low  number  due  to  excessiye  producing  capacity Brooks,  161 

Variations  in  different  mines  and  districts Brooks,  158 

Causes  affecting Robinson,  11 

niinois Boss,  186 

MetaJ  mines,  per  annum,  Colorado Sullivan,  354 

Ohio Mullins,167 

West  Virginia Robinson,  11;  Stephenson,  24 

Bituminous  coal,  increase  of JnBti,684 
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Immigration,  effect  of James,  149 

Indnstrial  combinations,  effect  of ,  on Chambers,  583;  Hananer,  599, 600 

Local  variations  in Terhxme,599 

Machinery,  decreased  by 

Davis,  136;  Wright,  314;  Clark,  382;  Snllivan,354;  Terhane,605 
Increased  by..  Ross,  186, 189;  Allen,  575, 576;  Chambers,  580;  Einaner,616 
Nxmiber  employed — 

Colorado  mines Lee,2d4 

Increased Davis,  134, 136;  Allen,571 

Utah Chambers,  581;  Hananer,  607;  Hammond,  622 

Petrolenm  industry,  no  recent  change  in  amount  of Johnston,  840, 346 

Precious -metal  mines,  competition  in Grant,197 

Relative  numbw  employed Chambers,  580;  Hammond,  622 

Regularity: 

Anthracite  mining Luther,  645, 646, 649, 651;  Mitchell,  700 

Causes  of Pearce, 99, 100;  Coatee,253 

Improved  machinery Clark,  382; 

Wright,  314;  Sullivan,  854;  Terhune,605 

Navigation  seasons McKay,  69, 70 

Overproduction Stephenson,  27; 

Schluederberg,82;  James,  149;  Smith,  220 

Colorado Clark,  382, 338, 334 

Remedies,  GK>vemment  ownership  of  industry  and  shorter  hours 

of  labor Sullivan,  354 

Smelters Wright,308;  Terhune,591,596 

Utah Sharp,  639, 648 

Scarcity  of  labor Wright,813;  Torhune,599 

.  Smelters' combination,  effect  of Grant,  199, 201, 202 

Unemployment: 

Increase  in  Colorado Smith,219 

Convict  labor,  increased  by Coates,  258;  Sullivan,  856, 860, 861 

Child  labor,  increased  by Coates,  258 

Remediesfor Hill, 381, 382;  Terhune, 591, 600 

England,  mining  inspection  laws,  high  character  and  value  of Clark,  827 

Eng^lish: 

Miners,  Utah Allen,  572;  Thomas,  626 

Smelter  workers,  Salt  Lake  Cit^ Terhune,  595 

Feu:tory  acts.    (See  Inspection  and  safety;  Sanitation  and  safety,) 
Farmers: 

Coal  miners Sharp,  642, 643 

Metal  mines,  Utah Chambers,586 

Smelter  workers Terhune,  595, 608 

Winter  employment  of , coal  mining,  Uti^ Thomas,627 

Farms,  ownership  by  miners Allen,  570, 571, 577;  Sharp,  642 

FedersI  Steel  Ck>mpan7,  coal,  ownersliip  and  consumption Lucas,  674 

Federation  of  Labor,  Colorado: 

Description,  membership,  officers Coate8,244 

Emplovers' liability  laws  advocated Coates,259 

Individual  labor  contracts, does  not  preclude Coates,246 

Legislative  programme Coates,  259 

Local  coalnuners*  unions  affiliated  with Clark,  322 

Strikes,  methods  of  conducting. : Coates,  245, 247 

Fines  and  penalties.     (See  also  Docking  for  unclean  coal,)    Discipline 

fines  little  used  in  Colorado Coates,252 

Finns, miners, Utah Allen,572;  Hanauer,611;  Thomas, 626 

Fire  brick,  former  cost  of,  Blackhawk,  Colo Hill,  370 

Fire  damp, anthracite  mines Veith,655 

Foreign  bom  (see  also  Importation  of  labor) : 

Americanization James,  141;  Brooks,  160;  Smith,221 

Boarding  houses,  management  and  overcrowding McKay,  72;  James,  141 

Character Mitchell,  88, 46; 

Schluederberg,  84, 85;  Pearce,  100;  Ross,  187:  Clark,  885 

Hours,  excessive Mitchell,  46 

Improvement  by  residence  in  America Coates,  249, 257; 

Wright,  813;  Clark,  885 

Inferior  to  American  laborers Beaman,281:  Hill,  377;  Chambers,  588 

Lawlessness,  tendency  toward ..  Mitchell,38;  McKay, 72 
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Metal  mines,  Utah Chambers,  588 

Nationality  of  workingmen— 

Anthracite  mining..  Brooks,  158;  Luther, 652;  Veith, 655, 656;  Marcy,671 

Colorado Beaman,271 

Idaho Sovereign,  411 

Illinois- Jnsti,  681 

Pennsylvania Schlnederberg,  81 

Policy  not  to  let  one  nationality  predominate Allen,  572 

Smelting  industry Beaman,  271;  Newhouse,  295,296; 

Wri^fht,  312;  Hill,  377;  Terhune,  595 

Utah Allen, 572;  Hanauer,611;  Thoma8,626 

Number  employed— 

Anthracite  mines James,  140 

In  Ohio Mullins,167 

Smelter  men , Wright,  312 

West  Virginia Stephenson,  25 

Social  conditions,  general,  anthracite  mines James,  141;  Veith,  656, 658 

Southern  Europeans,  few  skilled  miners Brooks,  161 

Standard  of  living-- McKay, 71;  aark,335,336 

State  law  to  check  employment,  anthracite  mining  . .  .Luther,  653;  Veith,  655 

Trade  unions,  attitude  of  different  nationalities  toward Mitchell,  51 ; 

Coates,  246 
Foreign  capital,  investment,  restriction  of,  in  Territories,  effects  dis- 
cussed   Allen ,  572 

Foreign  markets: 

Desirability  of  selling  coal  in Schlnederberg,  88;  Davis,  136 

Increase  of Robi  nson ,  1 0 

Restricted  by  8-hour  day Beaman,283 

France,  telegraph  rates  in Mil,  384 

Freight  rates: 

Antiiracite coal Loomis,660;  Marcy,666 

Effect  of  reduction Brooks,  1 63 

Excessive James,  150;  Brooks,  154, 156 

Failure  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  enforce  fair  rates. . 

Brooks,  156 

No  reduction  when  prices  are  cut - Brooks,  156, 157 

Carloads  i\  train  loads    Allen,  573;  Chambers,  581; 

Terhune,  599;  Hananer,612 

Competing  districts,  adjustment  between Robinson,  6, 7;  MuUins,  172, 174 

Difficulty  of  j udging  fairness - Mullins,  174 

Discriminations " Pearce,  102 

Colorado Lee,2S8 

Cars,  furnishing  of Brooks,  154, 156;  Mullins,  171 ;  Doyle,  367 

Deprecated.... J&ill,385 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  power  to  prevent- . 

Chambers,  590 

Legislation  can  not  prevent Suliivan,362 

Nonexistence  of -  -  Beaman,  266, 267; 

Hill,  373;  Allen,  573;  Terhune,  597:  Hanauer,612;  Sharp,  643 

Prevalence  of Hill,373 

Discriminations  between  persons. 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  does  not  receive Beaman,  266 

Great  industrial  combinations  believed  to  receive Johnston.  344, 345; 

Terhune,  602 

Mines  controlled  by  railways  favor Mullins,  170 

Nonexistence Newhouse,  300 

Rebates   Mitchell,54 

Divided  among  directors  of  shipping  company Doyle,  366 

Efforts  to  check,  unavailing Doyle,  366, 367 

On  ores  of  precious  metals Doyle,  364-368 

Prevalence  and  importance  of Doyle,369 

Reasons  for  paying Sharp,  643 

Secret  rates Mitchell,54 

Smelters' combination Grant,194 

Standard  Oil  Company's  shipping  points  favored Johnston,  343, 344 

Discriminations  between  places Schlnederberg,  74, 75, 86;  Dalzell,  112, 113 

Colorado  favored Terhune,  597 
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Freight  rates— Con  tinned.  Page. 

Discriminations  between  places — Continued. 

Hocking  Valley,  Ohio,  favored Schlnederberg,  86 

Local Dalzell,112 

Long  and  short  haul  discussed Sullivan,  868;  Terhune,  598 

Pennsylvania  and  Virginia Schlnederberg,  86 

Petroleum Johnston,  848, 344 

Utah  in  j ured Terhune,  597 

West  Virginia  district  favored....  Mitchell, 54;  Dalzell,112;  Mullins,170 

Excessive James,  150;  Brooks,  154, 156;  Beamam,  267 

Government  ownership,  effect  on Sullivan,  862 

Ohio  coal  mines Mullins,  169, 170 

Ore— 

Assayer's  certificate  of  value  demanded  by  Southern  Pacific.  Hanauer,  612 

Low-grade  and  high-grade,  differences  justified Hanauer,  612 

Of  precious  metals,  excessive , Doyle,  866 

What  traffic  will  bear,  approved Chambers,  581 

Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Benning  Company  pays  tariff  rates .  Newhouse,  800 

Utah Thomas,  624;  Callis,631 

French  miners,  Utah Thomas,  626 

Gambling,  miners,  Utah,  decreased  indulgence  in Hanauer,  607 

Garnishment  of  wages Beaman ,  277 

Gas,  competition  with  anthracite Luther, 652 

Gases,  explosive,  anthracite  mines Veith,  655 

Germans,  smelter  workers,  Salt  Lake  City Terhune,  595 

Gold,  price,  effect  of  smelter  combination .  Grant,  196, 199 

Government  ownership.     (See  Public  ownership.) 

Grocery  bills,  smelter  workmen,  Denver,  ordinary  amount Wright,  808 

Hanauer,  A.,  mining  and  smelting  interests Hanauer,  605, 606 

Homes: 

Ownership  by  workmen,  benefits  of Coates,  255;  Thomas,  626, 627 

Disposition  to  secure Chambers,  585;  Terhune,  595;  Callis,  681 

Industrial  concentration,  discouraged  by Coates,  255 

Homesteads,  reduction  of  size,  advocated Terhune,  600 

Hours  of  labor  (see  also  Eight-hour  day;  Sunday  labor): 

Agreement  regarding,  Illinois Justi,  691, 692, 694 

Anthracite  mining Luther,  645, 646, 649;  Marcy,  667-669 

Child  labor,  coal  mines,  restriction  advocated Mitchell,  47 

Colorado  mines Smith,220;  Clark, 388, 834 

Decrease  should  depend  on  productive  power Sullivan,  862;  Hill,  881 

Determined  by  miners Beaman ,  268 

Foreign  born,  excessive  hours  of Mitchell,  46 

Great  Britain,  coal  mines Mitchell,  48 

Idaho  mines Sovereign,  411 

Labor  organizations,  influence  of Sullivan,  847;  Lucas,  678 

Metal  mines,  Colorado Sullivan,  347, 854 

Utah _. Allen,  571 

Nine-hour  day  advocated Schlnederberg,  88 

Overtime  should  be  avoided  if  possible    Clark,  880;  Sullivan,  856 

Reduction — 

Advocated MoKay,70;  Ross,  186 

Beneficial  effects Stephenson,  27, 28; 

Mitchell,  47, 48;  McKay,  69;  Pearce,100;  Dalzell,110.111 

Fixed  expenses  relatively  increased Mitchell,  48 

Injurious  effects .  Robinson,  17;  Schlnederberg.  82;  DalzeU,  110 

Machinery,  loss  by  shorter  operation Schlnederberg,  82 

Necessity  for Stephenson,  28;  McKay,  70 

Productive  capacity  reduced  by Dalzell,110 

Wa^es,  effect  on Dalzell,110 

Regulation  by  law  deprecated Lee,  235 

Smelter  workers Wright, 806, 807, 308;  Hill,871 

12-hour  day Wright,  807; 

Hill,  371 ,  377, 878 ;  Terhune,  592 ;  Hanauer,  609 
Uniform  hours  desirable  on  account  of  competition,  coal  mines. .  Mitchell,  48 

Variation  in  different  States Stephenson,  24, 27 

With  season Beaman,  280 

Women,  Illinois  act  concerning  unconstitutional Boss,  186 

Need  of  shorter  hours. BeamaQ,281 
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Housing  of  employees.    (See  Company  boarding  houses ;  Company  tene- 
ments,) 

Hungarians,  miners,  Colorado Beaman,271 

Idaho^  mining,  conditions  in Bnrbidge,  455 

Illinois: 

Arbitration  and  agreements  in  coal  fields Justi,  678-684 ;  Mitchell,  699 

Miners,  conditions  generally Ro8s,178-191 

Wages  of  ooal  miners Jnsti,  689, 690 

niinoit  Central  Railroad  Ck>mpan7,  excessive  profits  concealed  by  stock 

watering Hill,384 

Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association: 

Agreements  with  United  Mine  Workers Justi,  680-683, 689-694 

Commissioner,  powers  of _ Jnsti,  680 

Elxpenses,  method  of  payment ..- Justi,  686 

Organization  and  purposes Dalzeli,  104 ;  Justi,  677-679 

Settlement  of  disputes,  instances  of Justi,  680-683 

Immigration : 

Contract  importations,  sentiment  against,  largely  results  from  . . .  Coates,  257 

Domestic  labor,  effect  on ^ _  Schluederberg,  83 

Educational  and  property  test  advocated.  McKay,  71 ;  Dalzeli,  120 ;  Clark,  835 

Injurious  effects Boss,  187 

Intelligent,  ad  vocated Sullivan,  355 

Labor  orguiizations  opposed  to Coates,  258 

Laws,  existing,  satisfactory BobinsoD,17 

Oversnpply  of  labor  due  to James,  149 

Bestriction— 

Advocated Mitchell,50;  8mitb,221;  Sullivan, 355, 361 

Deprecated,  except  of  defectives  and  dependents Schluederberg,  84 

Miners  favored  by Jame6,149 

Protection  of  native  labor,  chief  object  of Ross,  187 

Trade  unions  favored  by Mitchell,oO 

Violates  the  rights  of  humanity Clark,  335 

Social  conditions,  effect  on Mitchell,  45, 46 

Steamship  companies,  misrepresentation  by Mitchell,  50 

Unskilled  laborers,  reduction  of  wages  of ,  by Sullivan,  355 

Voluntary,  injustice  of  restriction Coates,257 

Wages,  effect  on,  lees  than  formerly Clark,  335, 336 

Importation  of  labor: 
Alien  contract  labor- 
Anthracite  mines,  not  employed  in Brooks,  158;  Veith,  657 

Colored  laborers  replacing Coates,  249 

Deprecated Schluederberg,  84;  DalzeU,  120;  Davis,  130 

Importation,  recent  compared  with  former Mitchell,  38;  Pearce,  95 

Italians  introduced  into  Af exico Newhouse,  297, 304 

Laws  beneficial Mitchell,38;  Pearce,  101 

New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal  Company , employment  by . . 

McKay,  71 
Nonemployment of . .  James,  141 ;  Newhouse,  297 ;  Wright,  313;  Luther,  652 

Attitude  of  miners  toward McKay,  66 

Colorado Qrant,206;  Smith,215;  Clark, 828, 329 

Colored  labor — 

Colorado Smith.  222 

Deprecated MitcheU,40;  Coatee, 248, 249 

Utah Hammond,  620 

Wages,  effect  on Coates,249 

Evils Mitchell,  39, 40, 51;  McKay,  71;  Pearce.  100 

Idaho  mines Sovereign,  407, 408 

Japanese Terhune,599 

Misrepresentation  bv  employers Mitchell,  40,51 

Pana  strike,  caused  by Mitchell,  52 

Pennsylvania .-  Schluederberg,  78 

Restriction- 
Constitutional  difficulty  of - Dalzell,120 

Importation  from  another  State  or  another  part  of  the  State 

Sullivan,  351, 356 

Justified - Davis,  131 

Strikers  to  replace,  should  be  forbidden Coates,  249;  Clark,  329 
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Importation  of  labor — Continued.  Page. 

Utahmines Allen,  569, 572;  Hammond,G30 

Virden  strike,  caused  by Mitchell,  39;  Ross,  179 

Wages,  depressed  by  _ Mitchell,  50 

—  West  Virginia,  coal  mines Stephenson,  23 

Indiana^  arbitration  in  coal  mines Mitchell,  090 

Industrial  combinations.     (See  Combinations ,  indtistriaL) 

Industrial  co-partnership,  Colorado Coates,  257;  Beaman,  266 

Injunctions: 

Blanket  injunctions  issued Mitchell,  38, 40 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  have  not  employed  against  work- 
men  Beaman,  265 

Crime,  should  be  issued  to  prevent  meditated , Coates,  250 

Not  a  remedy  for Sullivan,  352 

Defended Beaman,  275, 288, 289 

Deprecated Mitchell,  38-40;  James,  143;  Sullivan,  351, 352 

First  used _  Beaman,  2^8 

Improper  use Mitchell.  38, 40;  Davis,  132:  Beaman,  288, 289 

Injustice  of Pearce,  96;  Ross,  183;  Smith,  216;  Clark,  330 

Instances  of Stephenson,  23; 

Mitchell,  38, 40;  McKay,  66, 67;  Smith,  216;  Sovereign,  409 

Justification  of  use Dalzell,  121 

,  Prohibition  of  meetings,  ineffective Coates,  250 

!•  Wage-earners'  liberty  taken  away  by Coates,  250 

Inv>ection  and  safety  (see  also  Sanitation  and  safety) : 

•Anthracite  mines Veith,  656 

Character  of .  in  Idaho Burbidge,459 

Illinois,  system  described . , Dalzell,  107 

Improvements  in  conditions,  recent Pearce,  91 

Inefficient  inspection..  James,  150;  Lee, 228, 236;  Sullivan,  358;  Sovereign, 411 

Inspectors,  character  of Brooks,  161 ;  MuUins,  174 

Num  ber _ Thomas,  623 

Laws — 

Existing  laws Pearce,103;  Davis,  137 

England,  coal  mines,  good,  and  well  enforced Clark,  327 

Great  Britain, superiority  of -.. Mitchell, 56 

Illinois,  character  and  enforcement Ross,  186, 190, 191 

Inspection  laws— 

Utah Thomas,  623;  Callis,  683, 634 

Applies  to  coal  mines  only Allen,  576; 

Chambers,  585;  Hammond,  618 

Commended _ Hanaiier,  611 

Exemption  of  metal  mines Hammond,  622 

Needof,for Thomas, 628;  Callis, 636 

Proposed  for,  defeated  by  mine  owners 

Thomas,  628, 630;  Callis,  630 

West  Virginia  not  properly  enforced Stephenson,  28 

Satisfactory Robinson,  12 

Ohio,  satisfactory  working Mullins,  174 

Pennsylvania James,  150, 151;  Brooks,  163 

Safety  laws,  Colorado Lee,  243; 

Coates,  259;  Clark,  327, 328;  Sullivan,  358;  Doyle,  309 

Companies  generally  go  beyond  requirements  Beaman,  266 

General  regulations,  proposed,  United  Mine  Workers  . .     Mitchell,  31 

Utah,  satisfactory Hammond.  619 

Uniform,  advocated Stephenson,  29;  Mitchell,  56 

Strike  laws  and  thorough  inspection  advocated    Dalzell,  114 

Trade  unions,  influence  in  securing  better  conditions Pearce.  1 03, 104 

Inspection  of  books,  Illinois,  character  of Ross,  190 

Insurance: 
Accident — 

Benefit  funds,  need  of Schluederberg,  SS 

Pensions,  old  age,  advocated Mitchell.  50;  Smith.  221 

Sickness, supported  by  operators  and  miners,  advocated. .  Mitchell, 50 
Compulsory— 

Abandoned Terhune,  595 

Advantages  of Newhouse,  303 

Collection  of  losses  difficult Doyle,  868 

772a 46 
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Insurance — Continued.  Pa^e. 

Accident— Continued. 

Conipu  isory— Continued. 

Coloraao  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  does  not  require Beaman,  294 

Liability. evaded  by  ._, Uoatee^9 

Metal  mines Doyle,  368;  Wright,  307;  ChambersroSs 

Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company Newhouse,  298, 303 

Utah,  not  general  in Allen,572 

Voluntary Terhune,595;  Hanauer,608,609 

Employers,  insurance  by,  Colorado  mines Lee,  233 

Fire,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  does  not  use Beaman,  265 

Intemperance,  amount  among  miners  discussed , Davis,  132, 134 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 

Freight  rates,  anthracite  coal Brooks,  156 

Increase  of  power  advocated Hill,  385;  Chambers,  590 

Intimidation.     ( See  Labor  organiza tions, ) 

Intoxication  (see  also  Ldquor) ,  anthracite  miners Marcy,  670, 671 

Invention: 

Causes  which  stimulate Terhune,  605 

Industrial  combination  likely  to  retard Terhune,  601 

Inventor  rarely  reaps  benefit  of  patent Terhune,  605 

Irish: 

Coal  mines,  Utah _ Thomas,  626 

Smelter  workers.  Salt  Lake  City Terhuue^5 

Irish- Americans,  metal  mines.  Utah Chamber&288 

Iron,  former  cost  of ,  BiacKhawK,  Colo HiliVo70  , 

Iron  industry,  Colorado,  chief  competitor,  Alabama Beaman,  291 

Iron  mines,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  location Beaman,  261  ' 

Irrintion: 

Legal  regulation,  Utah Hanunond,  619 

Rotation  of  water,  Utah.. . Hammond, 619 

Italians: 

Miners,  Colorado Beaman,  271 

Utah Hanauer,611;  Thomas, 626 

Smelter  laborers Newhouse,  296, 297 

Unskilled  laborers  in  Colorado Coate8,246 

Japanese,  importation  of,  as  laborers Terhune,  599 

Justi.  Hermann,  arbitration  decision  under  Illinois  agreement Justi,  694, 697 

Knights  of  Labor,  decline  of  strength.  Stephenson,  19; 

Mitchell,  49;  McKay,  68, 59 
Kniffhts  of  Pvthias: 

Attitude  or  Mormon  church  toward Callis,  636 

Membership  of  miners Sharp,  640 

Labor  (see  also  Employment;  Hours;  Importation  skilled  labor;  Strikes; 
Wages,  etc. )  : 

Anthracite  coal  miners,  conditions  generally Mitchell,  700 

Bituminous  coal  miners,  general  conditions  of  labor Mitchell,  699 

Bureau  of  labor  statistics,  Illinois Dalzell,  107;  Ross,  178 

Combinations,  effect  on Grant,  194, 197, 202, 203, 206;  Coatee,  254 

Smelting  precious  metals,  severitv  increased Wright,  310, 319 

Troubles  can  not  be  remedied  b^  oallot Beaman,  285 

Labor  organizations  (see  also  special  organizations): 

Anthracite  mines James,  138; 

Brooks,  165, 166;  Luther,  646;  Loomis,659;  Veith,654;  Marcy,  669 

Approved Mullins,  166; 

Grant,  206;  Beaman,  270, 272, 274;  Chambers,  587;  Terhune, 603 

Arbitration,  compulsory  advocated,  Colorado Smith,  223 

Attitude  toward  employers  formerly  inclined  to  be  overbearing 

Schluederberg,  74 

Benefitfunds Mitchell, 31;  Sullivan, 847 

Blacklisting  of  active  workers.  West  Virginia Stephenson,  22 

Colored  labor,  attitude  toward Mitchell,  53 

Smeltenuen^s  Union  would  not  exclude Wright,  318 

United  Mine  Workers Mitchell,  32, 53:  Pierce,  101 

Competition  between  workingmen,  elimination  of  principal  object  . . 

Coates,246 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  desired  by Coates,  249 

Conservative  leaders Beaman,  274. 290 
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Contract, liberty  of : Mitchell,33; 

Smith.  212;  Beaman,  272, 274, 285-288;  Sullivan,  348, 349 

Controlled  by  small  radical  minority Beaman.  273, 274 

Dismissal  of  members  for  good  reasons Saliivan,  350 

EdncatiOnalinflnence.  Coate8,251,2o2;  Wright,  312;  Sullivan,  353;  Callis,G35; 

Effects,  beneficiiJ,  on  conditions  of  labor Mitchell,  699; 

Schlnederberg,  75, 76;  James,  147, 148, 151 ;  Coates,  246 

On  conditions  of  laborers Clark,  334 

Employers,  attitude  toward James,  139;  Mull  ns,  172 

Blacklisting  of  leaders Mitchell,  37;  Davis,  128 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  does  not  forbid  joining. .    Beaman,  294 

Conjiection  with,  leads  to  threale  of  discharge McKay,  00;  Coates,  248 

Discharge  for  active  XMirticipation Stephenson,  22 

National  coal  miners'  organization,  objections  to  dealing  with 

Robinson,  14 

Opposition,  anthracite  coal  district Mitchell,  53 

Preference  for  union  labor _  Robinson,  14 

Right  of  employer  to  employ  whom  he  will Schluederberg,  77 

Smelters*  combination,  refusal  to  recognize Grant,  205-209;  Lee,  243 

Strikes  caused  by  discharge  of  members Mitchell,  34 

Union  labor Schluederberg,  75;  Beaman.  263, 265 

United  Mine  Workers,  opposition  of  West  Virginia  employers  . . 

Robinson,  14;  Stephenson,  20 

Employers,  organizations  of,  conference  with,  desirable Hanauer,  617 

Recognition  by,  decreases  violence Coates,  25 J,  260 

Desirability  of _ Jnsti,688 

Refusal  to  recognize McKay,  60; 

Newhouse,  295, 297, 303, 305;  Wright,  309, 3  ^  ;  Hill,  373 

Relation  with Schlnederberg,  76;  Thomas,  629 

Foreign  laborers,  attitude  of,  toward Mitchell,  51 ;  Coates,  246 

Formation  attempted,  unsuccessful Chambers,  584, 586;  Sharp,  640 

Funds  and  asses  ments — 

Defence  fund,  Illinois  miners'  organization Ross,  178 

Mode  of  levying.  Federation  of  Labor,  Colorado Coates.  244, 245 

Ont-of-work  benefits,  strike  benefits,  funeral  benefits,  universal 

use  of Coates,  245 

United  Mine  Workers Stephenson,  18;  Mitchell,  3 1 ;  Pearce,  90 

€K>vemment  ownership  advocated  by Coates,  248 

Growth Roes,  180;  Smth. 211 

History  of  organizations Davis,  124 

Hours  of  labor,  effect  on ,_  _ Davis,  137; 

Coates,  246;  Sullivan,  359;  Lucas,  673, 674 

Immigration,  foreign,  opposed Mitchell,  50;  Coates,  258 

Incorporation — 

Approved  • Davis,  124, 125;  Roes,  180;  ^mith,212; 

Beaman,  273, 274, 286;  Clark,  823;  Sullivan,  347>348 

Deprecated Stephenson,  19;  Coates,  245 

Necessary  to  secure  effective  arbitration Dalzpll,  116, 117 

Objection  of  labor  leaders Beaman,  274, 286 

Western  Federation  of  Miners Sullivan, 347 

Inspection  and  safety,  influence  in  securing Pearce,  10  5, 104 

Law  and  order,  preservation  of,  their  first  principle Smith,  211, 212 

Coates,  248 

Legislation Pearce,  103;  Davis,  137;  Ross,  191 ;  Coates,  247 

Libraries,  maintained  by Coates,  251, 252 

Machinery,  attitude  toward,  coal  mines M .  tchell,  65 

Masons'  union,  members  found  to  be  good  workmen  . .  .Newhouse,  2:) 7-303, 305 

Membership,  Federation  of  Labor Coates,244 

Colorado - Smith,  211 

Laws  on  prevention  of  coercion  bv  employers  proi)06ed. Mitchell,  49, 56 

United  Mine  Workers ...  Mitchell,  31 ,  32, 49, 53;  McKay,  58 

Metal  mines,  conditions  in Grant,  208;  Chambers,  584. 586 

Mormon  Church,  attitude  toward Callis,  635, 636 

Necessity  of Mitchell,  46;  Grant,  203;  Coates,  247;  Thomas,  628 

Nonexistence Thomas,628;  Callis, 634;  Sbarp,640 
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Nonnnion  labor — 

Attempt  to  bring  into  organization Davis,  125 

Attitude  toward Mitchell,  32, 89;  James,  138;  Mtaiins,172;  Ross,  181 

Benefit  by  action  of  nnion Mitchell,  32 

Dictation  as  to  employing,  nnjnstifiable Hananer,  617 

Effect  on Smith,  ai2, 213, 228 

Federation  of  Labor.  Colorado,  relation  to Coates,  245 

Injustice  of  compelling  to  join  organization Dalzell,  119 

Interference  with  employment _ James,  189 

Intimidation  not  resorted  to  Mitchell, 82, 89;  Smith, 228 

Leaders  favored  by  employers  to  oppose  union James,  189 

Organized  labor  regarded  as  injuring Mitchell,  34 

Relations  with Stephenson,  20;  Beaman.274;  Clark,  328:  Justi,688 

United  Mine  Workers,  attitude  toward Pearce,  91 ;  Justi,  691 

Western  Federation  of  Miners,  relation  to Sullivan,  847-349 

Number  organized,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana.    Clark,  822 

Officers,  Federation  of  Labor Coates,  244 

Powers,  United  Mine  Workers Stephenson,  18 

Opposed ...    Sharp, 642 

Organizers,  motives  of,  questioned  _ Chambers,  586 

Politics,  connection  with  unfortunate Lucas,  1)75. 676 

Public  offices,  representation  in Coates,  251 

Purposes,  United  Mine  Workers Mitchell,  31 

Reading  rooms  supported  by Coates,  251, 252;  Sullivan,  853 

Referendum  vote,  use  of CoatM,245 

Repr^-sentatives  from  deal  with  employers Thomas,  629 

Strikes- 
Agitators,  work  of,  Colorado. Lee, 280 

Education  of  men  in  their  rights,  causes Coates,  246 

EfTec  t  in  strengthening  organization Dalzell,  108 

Endeavor  to  prevent,  strike  of  1897 Schlueder berg,  78 

Federation  of  Labor,  Colorado,  relation  to Coates,  244, 245 

Inauguration  through  desire  to  show  authority McKay,  65 

Influence  in  maintaining  order  and  reason James.  140 

Leaders  generally  opposed  to Coates,  260, 261 

Methods  of  declaring Smith  214 

Tendency  to  reduce Stephenson,  21;  Schlueder  berg,  76;  Coates.  245 

Trusts,  character  of Beaman.282 

Trade  unions,  not  similar  to McKay,  62, 68 

United  Mine  Workers,  result  of  work Lucas.  678, 674 

Unskilled  labor McKay,68:  Smith,218 

Utah Allen,  569;  Terhune,o96;  Hammond,  620 

Wages- 
Equalization  between  workers..  Stephenson,  29;  Mitchell,  84;  Muilins.  177 

Influence  on •. . . .  Stephenson.  27; 

Mitchell,  46;  McKay,  69;  Davis,  184:  Brooks,  1(;0:  Ross, 
165;  Grant,  201;  Coates,  246, 252;  Allen,  5r7;  Calli8.U35 

Higher  wages  in  Colorado  than  in  Utah  not  due  to Chambers,  586; 

Terhune,  604 

Metal  mines,  Colorado Sullivan.  347, 353 

United  Mine  Workers Lucas,  678, 674 

Maintenance  of Clark,  326;  Hill,  378 

Reduction  voluntarily  Stephenson,  21 

Scale  regarded  as  minimum Coates,251 

Walking  delegates,  bad  iniluence  of Hananer,  609 

West  Virginia Lucas,  676 

West  Virginia  miners'  organization,  fraudulent  character.   . .  Stephenson,  20 

Land  tenures,  anthracite  coal Loomis,  659, 662, 663;  Marcy,  665, 667 

Lead: 

Output,  possibility  of  control Grant,  197 

Prices,  effect  of  smelter  combination Grant,  196, 199 

Increase  of,  effect  on  mining Chambers,  588;  Hanauer,  606 

Smelter  workmen,  injurious  efl^ect  on Wright,  307, 808; 

Hill,  371 ,  377;  Terhune,  592, 594 

Smelting,  importance  in. ., Lee.  239. 240 

Sources  of  ore  smelted ..  Newhouse,  295;  Burbidge,  459 

Leadville,  Colo.,  strike  at,  described Lee,  229 
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Pago, 

Legifllation  (see  also  si>ecial  topics): 

Corporations*  interference  with • Beaman,  286 

Effects  beneficial Pearce,  103,104;  Brooks,  163, 165 

Idaho,  referred  to  . .  Bnrbidge,  459-461 

Labor,  small  valne  of Coates,  247;  Clark,  334;  Sullivan,  354 

Labor  organizations,  influence  in  secnring ._ Ross,  191 

Miners  and  miners*  organizations,  influence  in  securing Pearce,  103 

Proposed,  discussed Schlaederberg,  88, 89 

Conference  of  operators  and  miners  regarding,  Illinois Dalzell,  107 

Proper  laws  would  benefit  employers Schluederberg.  89 

Satisfactory  working ,..  Davis,  136, 137;  Mnllins,174 

Screening  of  coal,  laws  unenforced,  West  Virginia .  Robinson,  6, 13 

Uniform- 
Desirability  _ Schluederberg,  88;  Mullins,  175 

Employer's  liability Ross,189 

Inspection  and  safety,  advocated Stephenson,  29;  Mitchell,  56 

Possibility  and  advnntz^es Brooks,  104, 165 

Workmen,  general  tendency  favorable  to .  Wright,  313 

Ijegislatures,  weakness  of,  through  arbitrary  action  of  the  courts. .  Sullivan,  354 

liibraries: 

Anthracite  miners Veith,  658 

Colorado  mining  towns Lee,  235;  Sullivan,  356 

Desirability         . DalzeU,123 

Labor  organizations,  maintained  by  _ _ .  Coates,  251, 252 

Utah  mining  camps  . .   Terhune,  596;  Hanauer,  611;  Callis,  631 

liien,  mechanic's,  wages  should  be  first  lien  on  property Sullivan,  356 

Liquor: 

Anthracite  miners,  use  of Marcy ,  670, 671 

Decreased  use  of,  Utah Hananer,  607 

Effect  on  owning  homes,  coal  miners,  Utah _ .  Thomas,  626 

Smelter  workmen's  health  does  not  permit  much  indulgence Wright,  312 

Traffic  in,  effect  on  miners  injurious Beaman,  276;  Hanauer,  611 

Prohibition  at  or  near  mines,  advocated Beaman,  277 

Literature: 

Cheap,  beneficial  effects  of Terhune,  592 

Increased  amount  of,  coal  minei's.  Utah Callis,  631 

Scarcity  of,  in  mining  camps,  reasons Terhune,  596 

Machinery: 

Advantages Robinson.  9, 10;  Dalzell,  114 

Anthracite  mines James,  150;  Brooks,  164;  Luther,  651 

Bituminous  coal  mines,  employment  of Justi,  684 

Character  of Mullins,  177 

Child  labor,  increased  by Coates,  253 

Cost  of  production,  relative Schluederberg,  87 

Displacement  of  labor  by : . .  Mitchell,  55;  Schluederberg,  87,  Pearce,  102; 

Davis,  186;  Wright,  314;  Clark,  333;  Sullivan,  354;  Terhune,  605 

Effects,  general .'. Stephenson,  29;  Mitchell,  54, 56;  Ross,  186, 189; 

Wright,  314;  Clark,  332:  Hill,  375;  Allen,  575, 576 

Employment  of Schluederberg,  87;  Beaman,  266:  Thomas,  626 

Hours  of  labor,  reduction  lost  by  shorter  operation Schluederberg,  82 

Improvement  of  use  under  certain  conditions Dalzell,  114 

Metal-mining,  effects  on  employment Grant,  198; 

Lee,  241;  Burbidge,  458;  Allen,  575;  Chambers,  580 

Profits  and  prices,  effects  on Davis,  136;  Wright,  314 

Savings  by  use  of Mullins,  177 

Slack  mined  by  means  of _ Schluederberg,  86;  Clark,  332 

Smelting  and  metal  mining,  effects  of,  favorable. .  Hill,  374, 375;  Hananer,  616 

Little  recently  introduced Wright,  314 

Standard  Oil  Company,  no  obstacle  to  purchase  by  independent  com- 
panies   Johnston,  343 

Strikes,  cause  of Coates.  246 

Trade  unions,  attitude  toward Mitchell,  55 

Wages,  effect  on Mitchell.  54, 55;  Ross,  186, 189 

Manual  training  schools: 

Agricultural  College,  Utah,  capacity  taxed Hammond,  620 

Beneficial  effects  of Wright,  315, 316 

Manufacturing,  coal,  kinds  used  in Lucas,  672, 673 
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Marital  conditions.     (See  S(Mnal  conditions,) 

Markets: 

Anthracite  coal,  bituminouB  coal,  effect  of  competition Brooks,  154 

Effect  of  freight  rates BrookB,168 

Railway  companies,  control  by Brooks.  l.)2-156 

Colorado Beaman,266 

Ohio Mnllius,16» 

Transportation,  equality  of  facilities  desirable Mnllins,  173 

Utah Thomas,  623:  Sharp.  63S 

West  Virginia,  necessity  of  extending  trade  unions  to MnUins,  177 

MesMurements  of  coal.     (See  Wages, ) 

Mechanic's  lien,  wages  should  be  first  lien  on  property Snllivan,  35S 

Metal  mining: 

Capital,  increase  of,  Utah.. Chambers, 580 

Closing  of - Grant,  194;  Burbidge,  441 

Combination  smelters Lee,  238 

Concentration  of  ores,  effects,  (jolorado Hill.  380, 381 

Consolidation  in,  beneficial  effects ..- Burbidge, 457 

Impossibility  of Grant,  195 

Cost  of  production,  decrease Grant,  194, 198 

Earnings  of  capital  in Smith,  224; 

Hill,  370, 380;  Allen,  568, 569;  Terhune,  590;  Hanauer,  606, 608 

Employment,  competition  in Grant,  197 

Hours  of  labor _ Beamau,  281 ;  Sullivan,  347 

Improvements  in  methods  and  machinery,  recent Grant,  192, 194; 

Lee,  241;  Burbidge,  458;  Allen,  568 

Investment,  comparative  safety  of Terhune,  597 

Ores.     (See  Ores,) 

Organized  labor,  condition  of Grant,  208;  Smith,  211, 212 

Productive  capacity  and  consumption  of  product,  discussed Ghrant,  198 

Prosperity  of  business Lee,  242; 

Chambers,  580, 584;  TerUune,  590;  Hanauer,  606 

Taxation  of Smith,224;  Burbidge, 440 

Wages  in,  Colorado Smith,  216, 223 

Mexicans,  smelter  workers,  preferable  to  Italians Newhouse,  297 

Miners'  trains,  anthracite  nuning Luther,  648 

Mining  lands,  tenure  of,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company Beaman,  265 

Mitchell,  John: 

Arbitration  of  disputes  by Justi,  680, 681 

Decision  regarding  Illinois  agn^eement Justi,  694-697 

Monopoly,  modifies  effect  of  supply  or  demand  on  price Johnston.  345 

Mormon  Church,  attitude  toward  labor  organizations  and  other  societies. 

Callis,  635, 685 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  favored  by Callis,  636 

Number  of  members  in  mines,  very  small Callis,  636 

Municipal  ownership.     (See  Public  ovmership,) 

National  Civic  Federation,  arbitration  conferences Justi,  687 

New  York  and  Cleveland  Oas  and  Coal  Company: 

Demoralization  of  coal  trade  by McKay,  60, 61 

Labor  organizations,  refusal  to  recognize McKay,6<^ 

Strike  caused  by  action  of Mullins,  173 

Union  rates, refusal  to  maintain McKay,6(),61 

Newspapers,  increased  use  of,  coal  miners,  Utah Callis,  631 

Numbering  of  workmen,  necessity  of Beaman,  265 

Officers,  public,  representatives  of  organized  labor Coates,  251 

Ohio  mining  conditions 166-178 

Oil.     (See  Petroleum;  Standard  Oil  Co.) 

Oregon,  scarcity  of  labor  in Terhune,  599 

Ores: 

Combinations  of  metals  in Wrid^t,  310, 311 

Free-milling  ores  not  smelted Wright,  310 

Freight  rates Hanauer,  612 

Low-grade,  cause  low  wages Hanauer,  608 

Profitable  only  because  worked  on  large  scale Hanauer,  606 

Methods  of  treatment Allen.  568, 576, 579 

Reduction  of ..   Hill,  370, 379-381;  Allen  568 

Transportation .  only  high-grade  ores  can  bear Hanauer,  614 
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Overton,  Colorado,  depopalation  through  Standard  Oil  combination 

Goatee,  256;  Johnston,  840;  Hill,  387 
Patents: 

Effects  discussed Terhnne,605 

Term  should  be  lessened Terhune,605 

Payment  of  wages  (see  also  Sliding  scale): 

Cash,  advocated MitchellSl;  McKay,67 

Meaning  of  term Sohluederberg,  79 

Rednction  of  rates  proposed  as  condition  of McK[ay,  61 

Intervals  of — 

Bimonthly Schlnederberg,  79 

Biweekly Stephenson,  23, 25;  Dalzell,109;  Coates,250 

Frequent,  advantages  of Smith,  216 

Monthly- 
Anthracite  mines  James.  148.  Loomis,  664 

Colorado  mines Lee,232;  Beaman,262 

Evils  of Mitchell,  41;  Coates,250 

Idaho  mines Sovereign,  409;  Barbiclge,460 

Preference,  reasons  for Brooks,  l^S 

Utah Allen, 569;  Terhnne,594:  Sharp, 643 

West  Virginia Robinson, 17 

Pay  day,  coal  mines,  idleness  and  dissipation  accompanying.  Beaman,  276 
Semimonthly — 

Advocated Davis,  132;  Clark,  380;  Callis,  633 

Capital  required  increased  by Beaman,  276, 289, 290 

Condemned Beaman,  275, 276 

Employees,  effects  on Mallins,  167;  Beaman.  276, 289 

Ohio,  general  adoption MuUins,  175 

Pennsylvania,  impossibility  of  enforcing  law James,  143 

Prevalence  of Mitchell,41 

West  Virginia Stephenson,  23 

Weekly— 

Adjustment  to  operators .  Dalzell,  107, 109 

Advantagesof Ross,  183;  Sovereign, -409 

Advocated Mitchell,  31, 41; 

Pearce,96;  Coates,250;  Clark,  380;  Sullivan,  352 

Cash  purchases  enabled  by Mitchell,4l;  Davis,  132! 

Demand  of,  reasons  for Dalzell,109' 

Illinois  law,  unconstitutional Dalzell,  107 ;  Ross,  183, 184 

Law  condemned Beaman.  275, 276 

Scrip Coates,250,251;  Beaman,  262, 269, 276;  Hammond,  620 

Store  orders Robinson,  16;  Beaman,  262;  Allen,  570, 578;  Terhune,  594 

Peace,  universal,  economic  effects  of Beaman,282 

Petroleum: 

Crude-oil  producers,  how  affected  by  Standard  Oil  Company. . .  Johnston,  340 

Date  of  discovery  in  Colorado Johnston,  338 

Pipe  line,  Florence  to  Overton,  Colo.,  abandoned  through  Standard 

combination -.  Johnston, 340 

Price,  influences  affecting Coates,  256;  Hill,  886;  Johnston,  345 

Refined,  retail Johnston,846;  Sul]ivan,363 

Production,  quality  and  market Jonnston,  340, 346;  Hill,  875 

Refining  companies  existing  in  Colorado Johnston,  846 

Refining  industry,  organization  of,  in  Colorado Johnston,  338, 389 

Prosperous Johnston,  388 

Wages,  number  of  employees,  no  recent  changes  in Johnston,  840, 846 

Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company: 

Organization,  capitalization,  ownership,  volume  of  business 

Newhouse,  294, 298, 299, 304, 305 

Proportion  of  men  in  smislters' union Wright,317 

Picketing: 

Deprecated Dalzell,  120 

Employmentof McKay,66 

Justification.     .  Davis,  128 

Method Davis,  128;  Smith,  214 

Violations,  occasional  tendency  toward Davis,  128 

Piecework.    (See  Contract  mining, ) 
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Page. 
Pinkerton  men: 

Laws  restricting  employment,  advocated  by  United  Mine  Workers.. 

Mitchell,  81 

Riots  precipitated  by  interference Miichell,39 

Pipe  lines,  petrolenm,  Colorado Johnston,  340 

Politics,  labor  organizations,  participation  in,  unfortunate Lucas,  675, 676 

Population: 

Congestion  of,  result  of  industrial  combinations.  Hill,  374;  Chambers,  583, 584 

Social  injury .  -    Johnston,  344;  Chambers,  583 

Portland  GK>ld  Mining  Company,  freight  rebates  reqeived  by  president 

Doyle,  365, 366 

Portland  mine,  importance  of ..     Doyle,364 

Postal  facilities,  mining  camps,  i)oor Terhune,  596 

Postal  savings  banks,  advocated Sullivan,  363 

Powder: 

Amount uped- James,  142 

Cost  of Brooks,160:  Clark,  836;  Justi,  691 

Profits  of  coal  mining  companieH  by  furnishing  to  men Clark.  336, 337 

Sale  to  miners  by  employers,  anthracite  mines. . .  Loomis,  661, 663;  Marcy,  670 
Precioius-metal  mining.     (See  Metal  mining,) 
Prices : 

Agreement  of  employers  to  maintain Dalzell,  119, 122 

Anthracite  coal — 

Competition  with  bituminous,  effect  of Brooks,  154 

Division  between  operators  and  railways,  unfairness  of BrooKs,  164 

Fixed  by  Operators'  Association James,  147 

Railway  companies,  control  by Brooks,  152, 154, 156 

Coal,  Colorado Clark,  331,332;  Sullivan,  363 

Ohio - Mullins,  168 

Utah - Thomas,  623, 624;  Callis,  687;  Sharp,  638 

West  Virginia Stephenson,  24 

Combinations  necessary  to  secure  reasonable Schluederberg,  77 

Tendstoraise Hill,  373 

CompetitioD,  only  means  of  restraining Hill,  372 

Copper,  increase  of _ Hanauer,  606 

Cutting  of,  to  kill  competition  should  be  forbidden Chamb^^rs,  590 

By  Standard  Oil  Company Hill.  376 

Exorbitant,  concealed  by  overcapitalization   ...  Allen.  579 

Iron Hill,  370 

Lead Chambers, 588;  Hanauer,  606 

Machinery,  effect  on Davis,  136;  Hill,  374, 375 

Mono(>oly  modifies  effects  of  supply  and  demand J  ohnston,  345 

Petroleum,  influences  effected Johnston,  346 

Retail,  Colorado. Sullivan,  363;  HilJ,  386 

Standard  Oil  Company,  Colorado Johnston,  389, 341 ;  Hill,  386 

Power  of  single  operator  to  demoralize McKay,  61, 62, 73 

Precious  metals,  effect  on  smelters Hill  375 

Retail,  recent  changes  in Newhouse,  296 

Screenings - McKay,  70 

Smelters'  combination,  controlled  by Grant,  196, 199 

Production: 

Anthracite  coal,  excess  of  capacity  over  consumption Brooks,  153 

Output James,   147;  Brooks,  164 

Rail  ways,  control  by Brooks,  152,  153, 155 

Closing  ot"  mines,  coal,  cause Robinson,     7 

Precious  metals,    mines,  Idaho Burbidge,  441 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company Beaman,  207 

Combination  necessary  to  control . .     Schluederl>erg  77 

Copper Hill,  375 

Cost  of  (see  Coat  of  production). 

Demand,  variations 

Robinson,  12:  McKay,  163;  Dalzell,  122;  Beaman,  269;  Sharp,  643 

Dismantling  of  plants _ Hanauer,  613, 615 

Standard  Oil  Company,  Colorado. Coates,  256;  Johnston,  340, 34J^ 

Smelter  trust Chambers,  589;  Hanauer,  601 

Eight  hour  day,  effect  on Davis,  135: 

Mullin8,171;  Grant,  209, 210;  Sullivan,  3^4;  Hill,  378 
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Production— Continued.  Page. 

Exhaustion  of  coal  deposits,  i)oesibility  of Schluederberg,  82 

Illinois,  area  of  coal  land Dalzell,  106 

Output- 
Comparative,  fot  different  years Davis,  127 

Eighth-hour  day,  influence  of MuUins,  171 

Limitation  of McKay,  64;  James,  147,  Mu  lins,  172 

Smelters'  combination  control ..  Grant,  199 

Overproduction — 

Coal  mines     .   ..  Schluederberg,  76 

Due  to  ease  of  opening  mines  and  supposed  high  profits .  Schluederberg,  87 

Employment,  irregularity  of,  caused  by   Smith,  220 

•  Underlying  cause  of  strikes Pearce,91,92 

Ownership  of  coal  lands  by  operators,  injurious Schluederberg,  84, 85 

Precious  metal  mines,  closing  of -  _ Grant,  194 

Product  "per  man  -per  day Thomas,  628 

Productive  capacity — 

Amount  of,  bituminous  and  anthracite Davis,  126 

Excessive,  coal  mines  .      ... Robinson,  10; 

McKay.  61, 62, 70;  James.  149;  Brooks,  158.161;  Mullins,168;  Ross,  189 

Hours  of  labor,  effect  of Dalzell,  110;  Hill,381 

Precious  metal  mines Grant,  198 

Silver,  decreased  by  demonetization  of _ Terliune,  604 

Slack,  how  mined  and  sold,  formerly  wasted Schluederberg,  86 

Strikes,  diversion  of  coal  from  ordinary  markets  bv Davis,  1 27 

Utah -' Sharp,  638 

West  Virginia. Robinson,  5-11 

Profit  sharing^: 

Advocated-  .- - _ Robinson. 17 

Campbells  Creek  Coal  Company _  Robinson,  17;  Stephenson,  28 

Public  libraries.     {See  Libraries,) 

Public  oface,  workingmen  in Callis,  630, 632. 634 

Public  ownership: 

Advocated Coates,  255 

Of  industry- 
Advocated Clark,330 

Industrial  combination  leads  to Allen,  574, 575 

Irregularity  of  employment,  diminished  by _ .  Suilivan,  354 

Most  desirable  form  of  cooperation  . . .    Coates,  255;  Sullivan.  355, 362, 363 
Noninterest-bearing  warrants  should  be  issued  to  pay  wages .  Snll  i  van,  360 

Organized  labor,  desired  by Coates,  246 

Production  cheapened  because  of  diminution  of  profits  .  _  _  Clark,  330, 331 

Railroads.  Terhune,  598;  Callis,  635 

Strikes,  only  complete  remedy  for Coates,  246 

Should  follow  refusal  of  employer  to  obey  decision  of  arbitrators.. 

Sullivan,  351 

Telegraphs,  approved Callis,  635 

Public  schools.     (See  Schools. ) 

Public  works,  8-hour  day,  constitutional  provision,  Utah Hamn  o  id,  618 

Publicity  of  accounts,  inspection  of  books,  Illinois _ .  Kuss,  190 

^uasi-public  corporations,  regulation  of  charges Hill,  384, 385 

Railroads: 

Anthracite  coal — 

Apportionment  of  traflSc  to  companies Brooks,  152, 153 

Cars,  refusal  to  furnish,  for  independent  shipments Brooks,  154, 156 

Distribution  to  operators _ Marcy ,  667 

Combination  of  roads James,  150 

Competition,  methods  of Brooks,  156 

Output,  control  by Brooks.  152, 153 

Prices,  control  by Brooks,  152 

Relations  to  mining James,  150; 

Brooks,  157;  Loomis,  659-664;  Marcy,  664-667, 670 

Cars,  discriminations  in  furnishing Brooks,  154, 156;  Mullins,  171 

Shortage,  coal  mining ..  Robinson,  11 

Freight  rates.     ( See  Fveigh t  rates, ) 

Qovei  nment  ownership  approved Callis.  635 

Ownership  of  coal  mmes  Robinson,  0;  Mullins,  170;  Justi.683 

Purchase  of  coal  from  operators Stephenson,  21 
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Railroads — Contintied.  Page. 

Kelation  with  coal-iDining  companies Thomas,  624;  Callis,d80;  Sharp,  643 

KMtit  of  way,  forciiile  seizure  of _ Doyle,  865, 36§ 

Standard  Oil  Ck>iiipauy ,  power  of,  over  _ _ Hill,  376,  386 

Readings  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  proi>erty.  prodnction'and  ownership. . 

Luther,  644,  645 
Reading:  rooms: 

Maintained  by  labor  organizations Coates,  251,  252;  Sullivan,  353 

Mining  towns,  Coiorado Sullivan,  356 

Rebates.     (c>ee  h  reigh  t  rates,  discriminations  between  persons. ) 

Receivers,  failure  of,  to  pay  wages Sullivan,  352,  356,  306 

Recreation,  value  of  labor  increased  by Terhune,  592 

Referendum  vote,  use  in  labor  organizations Coates,  246 

Rent.     (See  Company  tenements;  Cost  of  living.) 

Roads,  convict  labor,  shou  d  be  employed  on Clark,  336 

Run-of-mine  sy^stem.     (See  ^^creening  of  cocU.) 
Safety  and  sanitation  (see  also  Inspection  and  safety): 
Arsen  c— 

Amount  in  Utah  ores Terhune,  593,  594 

Injurious  to  smelter  men Terhune,  592 

Removal  from  ore Terhune,  594 

Asthma  and  other  lung  diseases   Davis,  136 

BlastisKi  effects  on  air  of  mines Sullivan,  358,  359 

Certificates  of  experienced  workmen Veith,  656 

Gases Beaman,  280:  Veith,  655 

Healthf  ulness  of  employment  in  coal  mining. .  Schluederberg,  83;  Beaman,  280 

Electricity,  unsafe  Sullivan.  a56,  357 

Fire  damp,  anthracite  mines Veith,  655 

Hoists — 

Cages  should  be  inclosed Sullivan,  357 

Depth  of,  should  tie  limited Snllivan,  357 

Electric,  unsafe  character  of Sullivan,  357 

Safety  catches,  tew  accidents  for  lack  of Sullivan,  857 

Dlinois agreement  regarding  precautions  of  miners Justi, 693 

Improvement  in  conditions   Schlnederberg,  88;  Davis,  187 

Safety  lamps,  injury  to  eyes Davis,  130 

Sanitary  conditions — 

Smelting  precious  metals — 

Argo  smelter,  excellent Hill,871,876 

Improvement  of Newhouse,  301 ;  Terhune,  591 ,  592, 594 

Injurious  effect  on  health  of  workmen  . .  Wright,  806-309; 

mil,  371, 877;  Terhune,  592, 594 

Lead  and  copper  works,  compared Hill,  371, 376, 377 

Smoke-consuming  device,  use  and  effectiveness Lncas,  673 

Sulphur,  amount  in  Utah  ore  Terhune,  594 

Injurious  to  smelter  men    Terhune,  692, 594 

Timbering,  insufficient,  O>lorado Sullivan,  358 

Unsatisfactory  conditions Mitchell,  56;  Davis,  130 

Ventilation- 
Artificial  need  of ,  in  smelters . -.  Wright,315 

Improved  conditions Davis,  137;  Brooks,  163 

Insufficient,  coal  mines Stephenson.  28; 

Mitchell,  56;  James,  150, 151 ;  Clark,  324 

Metal  mines,  O>lorado,  method  employed Sullivan,  357, 858;  Allen,  576 

Pneumatic  drills  contribute  to Calli8,637 

Powder  smoke  necessitates Snllivan,  358, 359 

Utah Allen,576;  Thomas, 623;  Callis, 633, 634, 637 

Wet  mines,  increased  cost  for  clothing  in Allen,  570 

Salaries: 

Corporation  officials',  must  be  in  proportion  to  value  of  service.  Terhane,  593 

May  be  reduced  by  universal  education Terhune,  598 

Saloons  (see  also  lAquor),  mining  companies  sometimes  oi>erate.  West 

Virginia Stephenson,  26 

Savings  banks: 

Number  small  in  Colorado Beaman,  270 

Postal,  advocated Sullivan, 363 

Scandinavians: 

Miners,  Utah Allen,  572;  Chambers,  588;  Hanauer,  61 1 

Smelter  workmen,  Denver _.  Wright,  313 
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rage: 

Schoolbooks,  not  free  in  Denver  _ Wright,  308 

Schools: 

Anthracite  refdon - Luther,  653, 656, 657 

Beneticial  effects Pearce.lUl;  Wri>rht,3l6; 

Chambers,  585;  T«rhane,592,598;  Hananer.607,  Thomas,  626 

Children  of  miners  and  smelters  generally  attend Hill,  377;  Ailen,  576; 

Chambers,  585;  Terhune,592;  Hammond,  621;  Thomas,  626 
Character  of — 

Colorado Smith,222;  Lee,285;  Coates,25t 

Beaman,  270, 278, 279;  Wright,  315;  Clark,  836;  Hill,  877 

Idaho Sovereign,  41# 

Illinois Ross,18S 

Pennsylvania James,  149;  Brooks,  162;  Newhouse,  291 

Utah Terhnne,  592;  Hananer,  611 ;  Hammond,  621 

Contribntions  of  mining  company,  Utah Hananer,  611 

Crowding  of  children  should  oe  diminished Sullivan,  35S 

Democratic  tendency  of Wright,  316;  Hammond,  621 

Durat  on,  5  months,  insufficient.  West  Virginia Step  )  nson,  29 

Expenditure  for,  Utah Hammond,  621 

Facilities  discussed Mitchell,  53;  McE:ay,  72;  Davis,  134;  Sullivan,  858 

Night  schools  advocated Stephenson,  29;  Mitchell,  53;  Pearce,  101, 102 

Manual  training,  Agricultural  College,  Utah Hammond,  629 

Beneficial  effects  of .'.  * Wright,  315, 316 

Scotchmen,  miners,  Utah Allen,  572 

Screening  of  coal: 

Anthracite  mines,  not  employed  in James,  144 

Difficulties  due  to  getting  out  of  order,  etc Pearce,  92 

Incentive  to  careful  work Schluederbcrg,86 

Introduction  of  system,  described Schluederberg,  85 

Labor  organizations,  improvement  in  conditions  through Mitchell,  699 

Laws — 

Antiscreen  law,  attempt  to  obtain,  Colorado Clark,  884 

Interference  by  legislation  injurious Schluederberg,  88, 85 

Prohibiting  screening  before  weighing  advocated Stephenson,  29, 30 

Unconstitutionality Mitchell,  48, 49; 

McKay,  70;  Schluederbere,  88;  Pearce,  94;  Dalzell,108 

Utah,nolaws Hammond, 620;  Thoma8,624 

West  Virginia,  unenforced Robinson,  6, 13;  Stephenson,  28 

Necessary  in  order  to  market  coal Schluederberg,  88 

Prices,  screened  and  unscreened  coal. Robinson,  18;  Stephenson,  80; 

McKay,  70;  Schluederberg,  85;  Pearce,  92, 93;  MuUins,  176,177;  Clark,  831 

Proportion  of  coal  passing  tiirough McEjiy,70; 

Pearce,  92;  Beama9,292;  Clark,  880, 882 
Run-of-mine  system — 

Advantages  of Davis,  185;  Ross,  181;  Justi,B81 

Carelessness  of  miners  under Schluederberg,  83, 85: 

Pearce,  98;  Dalzell,115;  Mullins,175 

ESqualization  of  wages  by Mitchell,  84 

Illinois,  agreement  regarding Justi,  691, 693 

Methods  of  adoption,  working Dalzell,  109 

Incentive  to  employ  sidlled  workmen Mitchell,  34 

Slack  increased  where  employed Schluederberg,  88, 85 

Screens,  description  of Robinson,  18;  McKay,  70;  Clark,  324, 830-332 

Sizes  used..  Robinson,  14, 15;  Schluederberg,  88;  Mullins,  175;  Clark, 324 

Slack  proportion  of ,  Utah Calls,  687;  Schluederberg,  88,  a5;  Thomas,  629 

Value  of Schluederberg,  86 

Strikes  and  other  difficulties  caused  by McKay,  64, 68;  Mullins,  176 

Utah,  employment  of Thomas,  624 

Wages,  reduction  of,  where  coal  is  not  screened Stephenson,  80 

Regulated  to  conform  to  proportion  of  screenings Dalzell,  115; 

Mullins,  175, 176 

Shafts,  sinking  of,  difficulty,  high-paid  work Chambers,  584 

Silver  (see  also  Metal  mining)  : 
Demonetization  of — 

Effect  on  mining Chambers,  580, 581, 588;  Terhune,  604 

Lessened  proportional  production Terhnne,  604 

Profits  of  mining  greater --    Hanauer,616 

Wages  depressed  by Terhune,604 
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Price,  effect  of-  smelter  combination  Grant,  196, 199 

Single  location  system,  advantages Terhane,  603, 608 

Skilled  labor  (see  also  Unskilled  labor)  : 

begree  of  experience  required  in  coal  mining Dalzell.  123 

Examination  for  entrance  to  mines,  advocated _ Pearce,  100 

Foreign  born  inferior  for  skilled  work,  smelters Hill,  377 

Machinery,  displaced  by  .. ...  Mitchell, 55 

Quality  of  coal,  influence  upon _ Pearce,  93, 94 

Slack: 

Caused  by  exposure _ Callis,  631 

Increased  by  machinery Clark,  332 

Use  of Beaman,*J64,293 

Wasted,  formerly Schluederberg,  86 

Sliding  Scale: 

Discussed Chambers,  581, 582 

Advocated fc>mith,216 

Anthracite  mining Davis,  133;  Luther,  646-648;  Mitchell,  700 

Abuse  of  system James,  146 

Beneficial  effects Brooks,  166 

Colorado     .. Coates  25vi,  251 

Impracticable  in  coal  mining Dalzell,  121 

Metal  mines.  Idaho . Hanauer,  608 

Minimum  wage,  advantage  in  connection  with Mitcb^U,  41 ; 

Pearce,  97:  Ross,  184 

Utah Allen,570;  Thomas, 627;  Ca.lis,633 

Smelter  combination : 

Benefits  of  consolidation  not  likely  to  be  shared  with  laborers Coates,  260 

Closing  of  plants,  effect Grant,  200, 201, 20*^204; 

Lee.  238, 239;  Chambers,  589  ;  Terhune,601;  Hanauer.  6 1 8, 615 
Competition .  excessive,  before  formation Grant,  194 

Possibility  of Hanauer  614, 615 

Competitors    Coates,  253 ;  Hanauer,  614 

Economies  secured  by Grant,  196  ;  Lee,  289, 240 ;  Hanauer.  613, 615 

Effects  discussed Newhouse,  304  ;  Hanauer.  612-615 

Eight-hour  law.  evasion  of _ . .  .   ...  Coates.  247, 253 

Employees,  effects  on Chambers,  582  ;  Hanauer,613 

Hnnauer  smelter,  cost  of Hanauer.  613, 614 

Employees,  number  of H anauer ,  613 

Injurious  power Chambers,  583 ;  Hanauer,  ($12-615 

Labor,  displacement  by,  slight  . . Grant,  199 

Position  of  employers,  strengthened  by  combination Grant.  202 

Location  of  plants  effect  upon Grant.  203 

Ore,  no  effect  on  prices Grant,  197 

Ore  producers,  effect  on,  advantageous Lee,  239,240 

•  Organisation,  causes  of  ._  Grant,  194, 197, 198, 202  ;  Lee,  239;  Terhune.  600, 601 

Date  of Wright,  305 

Or|Q:anized  labor,  attitude  toward _ Grant.  '05-209 

Output,  control  of  . . . Grant,  199 

Overcapitalization  of    - Chambers. 589 

Plants,  could  be  duplicated  for  one- fourth  of  capital Terhune,  609 

List  of - Hanauer,  614 

Purchase  of ._ Grant,  202 

Prices,  control  by  regulating  supply Grant,  199 

Increase  to  consumer  possible    Grant,  195 

Salt  Lake  City,  smelter  closed  near . Allen,  574 

Srael ;  ers,  independent,  character  and  importance  of Lee.  239 

Number  of,  in  combination  and  outside Grant.  2iX),  202 

Owned  by  combination Coates,  253, 2)4;  Allen, 574 

Smelters  union — 

Attitude  toward Wright,  309, 317 

Proportion  of  men  in Wright,  306, 317 

Stock,  vaJue  of Hanauer,  614 

Strike,  cause  and  history  .   . . Grant,  204-210;  Lee,  243;  Coates,  247, 253 

1899,  competitors  not  involved Coates,  253, 254 

Utah  mines,  no  in.iury  thus  far  to Cham»>ers,  683 

Valuation  of  plantis,  based  on  earnings  Hanauer,  614 

(.Compensation  for  going  out  of  business Hanauer.  614 

Workmen,  number  in  Pueblo Coates,  254 
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Smeltermen's  union,  age  and  membership Wright,  306-312, 317 

Smelting: 

Charges  based  on  what  the  ore  will  bear Newhouse.  295:  Hill,  370 

Colorado,  pro8X)erity  indicates  general  prosperity  of  State Newhouse,  298 

Conditions  limit  location  of  plants. Terhune,  601 

Confined  to  the  more  refractory  ores Wright,  310 

Cost  of  material,  reduction  in  Colorado Sill,  370 

Departments  of  smelting  labor Wright,808 

Discriminations  between  ore  producers  possible Chambers,  583 

Eight- hour  law,  contested  by  employers,  Utah Hammond,  618 

Furnace  work  not  continuous  through  day Newhouse,  297 

Improvement  of  methods Newhouse,  298 

Increase  of  local  smelters Hill,  382 

Increase  of  output  per  man Wright,  310,319 

Labor,  occasional  scarcity  of,  during  the  heated  season Wr  trht,  313 

Severity  of ,  increased Wright.  310,319 

Lead,  importance  in  and  control  of  _ Lee,  239, 240 

Ores,  shipment  from  Colorado  to  Utah Terhune,  601 

Plants,  cost  of  reduced Hanauer,  614 

Profits  increased Hill,  378 

Rebates  paid  bj'  smelting  companies Doyle,  367, 368 

Relation  to  mining  industry Newhouse,  295, 299 

Sanitary  conditions  improved _ Newhouse,  301 

Strike  not  cause  of  ore  shipments,  Colorado  to  Utah Terhune,  601 

Workmen — 

Poor  health  necessitates  variety  of  food Wright,  309 

Ratio  of  necessary  expenses  to  wages Wright.  308, 309 

Unable  to  save  anything Wright,  309 

Smoke-consuming  devices,  use  and  effectiveness Lucas,  673 

Social  conditions  of  labor: 

Anthracite  miners... _ Brooks,  160;  Veith, 656, 658 

Character  and  habits  of  miners . .  Beaman,  289 

Colorado  mines  .       Lee,233;  Wright, 312;  Sullivan, 353 

Metal  miners,  improvement _ _ Hill,  380 

Elective  franchise,  importance  of  making Smith,  214 

Immigration,  tendency  to  lower,  coal  mines Mitchell,  45, 46 

Improvement Pearce,  99 

As  compared  with  25  years  ago Schluederberg,  81 

During  past  50  years McKay,  69 

Intemperance  among  miners _ Davis,  132, 134 

Labor  organizations,  improvement  through . .  Coates,  251 ,  252 

Marital  condition — 

Coal  miners,  Utah Thomas.626;  Callis,631,632 

Metal  miners,  Utah,  generally  married Chambers,  585;  Terhune,  595 

Preference  given  to  married  men Hill ,  374;  Terhune,  595 

Smelter  workmen,  Denver Wright,308 

Ohio  coal  mines,  improvement- Mullins,  168, 169 

Smelting  industry Newhouse,  295, 296;  Wright,  308, 309 

Average  size  of  families Wright.  308 

Utah,  coal  mines    Allen,  .")68, 576; 

Terhune,  592;  Hanauer,  607;  Thomas,  626;  Callis,631;  Sharp,  640 

Metal  mines,  improvement  and  causes  Chambers,  585 

Smelters     Terhune,  591, 592 

West  Virginia,  coal  mines,  improvement Robinson,  17;  Stephenson.  27 

Socialism.     (See  Public  ownership  of  industry,) 
Standard  of  living  (see  also  Cost  of  living): 

Of  foreign  laborers  must  be  raised  by  education Clark,  336 

Low Coates,  251 

Lowering  of ,  coal  miners,  Colorado _ Clark,  332 

Smelter  workmen.  Denver Wright,  308, 309 

Social  benefits  of  high Coates,  251 

Standard  Oil  Company: 

Competitors  in  Europe Johnston,  345 

Crude  oil  producers,  effect  on,  Colorado,  discussed Johnston,  341 ,  342 

Dismantling  of  refineries Johnston,  340, 843 

Effects  of,  beneficial Newhouse,  304 

Idaho  mines,  interest  in Burbidge,  438, 458 
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Machinery,  no  obstacle  to  pnrchase  of.  by  independents Johnston,  343 

Operations  in  Colorado      Coatee,  256;  Johnston,  3aJ9, 846;  Hill,  375, 376, 385-387 

Power  over  railroads _  Hill,376,386 

Price, cntting  of.       Beaman, 282;  Johnston, 339, 341;  Hill, 376 

Refined  oil  in  Colorado Hill,  386 

Retail,  Colorado,  excessive Hill,  386 

Social  effects  generally,  discussed Johnston,  339, 840, 342 

Steamship  companies,  immigration,  misrepresentation  by Mitchell,  50 

Steel  and  iron  industiy ,  Colorado,  development  in Ijee,  242 

Steel  works,  Colorado  F nel  and  Iron  Company,  location    Beaman,  261 

Stock  watering.     (See  Capitalization;  Overcapitalization.) 

Street  railwavs,  consolidation  of,  public  benefits Hill,  f)8S 

Strikes  (see  bUbo  Blacklisting;  Boycotting;  Injunctions;  Picketing): 

Anthracite  mining Luther,  652, 653, 654;  Loomis,  659 

1900,  described- Mitchell,  669-701 

Approved  only  as  last  resort Clark,  325 

Bituminous  coal,  1897,  effect  in  establishing  agreements Mitchell,  698 

Blacklisting,  coal  operators  f reouently  employ Mitchell,  37 

Boycotts,  coal  miners  occasionally  employ Mitchell,  37 

Causes Stephenson,  20, 21 ;  Pearce,90,91,92: 

Mullins,173;  Smith,  213;  Clark,  323, 324;  Sullivan,  348 

Brutality  of  superintendent,  Lattimer  strike James,  139 

Competitive  system Coates,246 

Company  boarding  houses Sullivan,  350;  Allen,  569 

Displacementof  men  by  machinery.. Coates,246 

Docking  for  impurities Stephenson,  30;  McKay,  64;  Pearce,  92 

Educational  influence  of  labor  organizations Coatee,  246 

Employers,  procured  by Lee,  231 ;  Coates.  260;  Clark,  337 

Importation  of  colored  labor... Mitchell, 39, 51, 52 

Industrial  combinations Coatee,254 

Lack  of  harmony McKay,  60 

Miners  not  inclined  to  strike  without  sufficient  cans^ Pearce,  94 

New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal  Company,  action  of. .  Mullins,  173 

Output,  limitation  of,  rare McKay,  64 

Overproduction  and  overcompetition Stephenson,  20, 21 

Peculiar  conditions  of  trade Clark,  826 

Prices,  undue  reduction  of.  strike  of  1897 Schluederberg,  78 

Rules  and  regulations  to  economize  in  the  operation  oflarge  works. 

Coates,  246 

Screens,  difficulties  concerning McKay,  64;  Pearce, 92 

Smelters' strike Coates,247;  Wright, 306, 311 

Summari  ed... i Davis, 216 

Trade  unions,  desire  to  show  authority Mitchell,  84;  McKay,  60, 65 

Wages Ross,  181;  Lee.  228-281;  Coates,  247 

Reduction,  coal  mines.  Stephenson,  20, 21 ;  Mitchell,  34, 52;  Mullins,  173 

Unduly  low  rates, coal  mines,  1897 McKay,63 

Weighing  of  coal,  disputes  concerning McKay,  64 

Ca*ur  d*  Alene  Riot  (see  special  index,  p.  741. ) 

Colorado   Beaman,  264, 272, 278, 293 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  mine  drivers Beaman,  293 

Colored  labor,  replacement  or  strikers  by Pearce,  101 

Combating  methods  of    '  Clark.  823 

Company  tenements,  ejectment  from.  Stephenson, 26;  Mitchell,  45;  Pearce, 98 

Conducting,  methods  of Coates.  247;  Clark,  323, 328;  Sullivan,  349 

Dec  aring,  method  of Smith, 214;  Coates, 247, 260:  Clark,823 

Disadvantageous  to  strikers Beaman,275 

Effects- 
Beneficial  Mitchell,  36;  McKay,  64, 65;  Coates,  246, 247 

Consumers  of  coal  iniured  by Mitchell,  36 

Diversion  of  coal  from  ordinary  markets _    Davis,  127 

Economic  con  Jition  of  workmen  would  be  worse  without Clark,  326 

Education  of  community  Smith,  213;  Coates,  247 

Employees,  general  l)ettering  of  conditions  of Sullivan,  348 

Losses  of ,  method  of  calculating Smith,  213 

Unwilling  to  strike  generally Sullivan,  848 

Employers,  effect  and  future  attitude  toward  labor Smith,  214 

Leases  to Schluederberg,  76;  Dalzell,  105 
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Effects — Con  tinned. 

Fear  of.  beneficial  to  labor McKay,  ft5 

Injnrions  to  all  classes Schlnederu  rg,  76; 

Dalzell,116;  Brooks,  157;  Ro88,lbl;  Lee,  231 

Labor  organizations,  growth  of '. Coates,  245 

Loss  of  time _ Davis,  126 

Output  of  coal _ Davis,  127 

Temporary  hardships '. Sullivan,  348 

Eight-hour  day,  only  method  of  obtaining Sullivan.  354 

Eighteen  hunared  and  ninety-seven,  causes. Hobinson.  8;  Mitchell,  86; 

McKay.  60, 61:  Schlnederberg,78,79;  Pearce.90;  Mullins,173 

Effects  on  time  of  employment Davis,  126 

Public  approval Davis.  129 

Wages,  increase  by,  Illinois Ross,  186 

Employees,  methods  of Brooks,  157 

Inclined  to  lawlessness  where  not  organized James.  140 

Tendency  to... Clark,326;  Sullivan,349 

United  Mine  Workers Stephenson,  21, 22 

Employers,  methods  of — 

Importation  of  labor Schluederberg,  78;  James,  140 

Incitement  to  violence  by  Honor McKay,  66, 67 

Payment  of  employees  to  Innuence Lee,  231 

Foreign  labor,  tendency  toward  lawlessness Mitchell,  38;  McKay.  72 

Funds,  United  Mine  Workers Mitchell,  31 

Idahomines Sovereign,  407 

Importation  of  labor,  Virden  strike Ross,  179 

Intimidation  of  nonstrikers Mitchell,  39;  Lee,  230 

Labor  leaders,  opposition  to Coatee,260 

Labor  organizations,  relation  of ,  to (Doates,  244, 245 

Lattimer  strike- 
Causes  and  results James,  139, 140 

Overcharges  for  supplies  checked  by James,  141 

Shooting  of  strikers  avoidable James,  142, 143 

Metalmines. Lee, 228-281 ;  Chambers, 564 

Nonunion  men- 
Action  of, concerning Sullivan, 347-349 

Cooperation  with  union  labor McKay,59 

Endeavor  to  secure  cooperation McKay,  65 

Pana  strike,  causes  and  results Mitchell,  52 

Picketing,  boycotting. etc Smith,214 

Pinkertonmen,  employmentdeprecated  by  United  Mine  Workers. .  Mitchell,  31 

Precipitated  by Mitchell,39 

Remedies,  abolition  of  competition  the  only  complete  remedy Coatee,  246 

Government  ownership Coates,  246 

iiJmelters,  Colorado- 
Cause  and  history , Grant.  204-210 

Effect  on  Utah  smelter  industry Allen,  579 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- nine,  caused  by  formation  of  trust. . 

Coates,  254 

Power  of  local  trust  managers  doubtful Wright,  311 ,  812 

Trust  smelters  only  involved Wright,  31 1, 312 

None  in  Utah.. Terhune,594:  Hanauer,609 

Sympathetic Stephenson,  22;  McKay,  65;  Beaman,  278 

Attitude  of  labor  leaders  toward Justi.  688 

Colorado  mines Coates,  248;  Clark,  328;  Sullivan,  351 

Justification Mitchell,37;  Pearce.95;  Davis,  129 

Public  approval  in  certain  cases Davis,  129 

Three-fourths  vote  required  to  declare,  Western  Federation  of  miners. 

Clark,  328 

Tincic  mines,  Utah,  causes Hanauer,  609 

Trade  unions,  effect  in  strengthening  organization Dalzell,  108 

Influence  on Stephenson,  21 ;  Schluederberg,  76;  Ross,  181 

Ultimate  gain  or  loss  not  determined  by  Immediate  results Clark,  825 

Utah  coal  mines Terhune,  594;  Thomas,  623, 626;  Callis,  632, 634 

Tiolence— 

Pana  strike,  causes Mitchell,  52 

Pinkerton  men,  cause  of Mitchell,  39 
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Violence— Con  tin  ned . 

Refusal  of  employers  to  treat  with  organized  labor,  causes 

Coat«s.  259, 260 

Strikers  not  cause  of Mitchell.  38. 39 

Unions  caution  men  against _ Smith,  214 

Virden  strike — 

Causes  and  results Mitchell.  39, 51;  Dalzell,  118;  Ross,  178. 179 

Government,  action  of,  defended Ross.  179 

Return  of  imported  laborers  by  miners     .   . .     . Davis,  129 

Wages,  decrease  of,  attitude  toward,  coal  minera,  Utah Sharp,  640 

Sulphur: 

Amount  in  Utah  ore Terhane,  594 

Injurious  to  smelter  men Terhnne,  592, 594 

Sunday  work: 

A.voi dance  of  AftcICav  70* 

Chambers.  588;  Hanauer/e^^^^    Thomas.  625, 626:  Sharp,' 639 

Disadvantaf?es  of Allen,  578;  Terhnne,  596 

Efficiency  diminished  by Terhnne,  603 

Law  for  I  lidding  unnecessary,  Utah Hammond,  620 

Loss  to  men  and  loss  to  company Allen,  571 

Metal  mines _ _ .- Terhane,  5i>6 

Pre!  erable  to  Sunday  carousing. . .  Chambers,  588;  Terhnne,  596;  Hanauer.  61 1 

Smelters,  necessary  in Newhonse,  297;  Terhune,  596;  Hanauer,  61 0 

One  rest  day  per  week  possible Terhune,  596;  Hann uer,  610 

Wages  not  increased  by Smith,  220 

Wet  mines  must  be  pumped _ _ . .  Hanauer,  61 1 

Supplies: 

Company  stores- 
Compulsion  to  purchase  from James,  141 

Excessive  prices James,  141, 142 

Fictitious  charges . .  James,  147, 148 

Pric^  tixed  by  agreement _ Ross,  185 

Regularly  furnished  by  companies _.. James.  142 

Expenses  of Schluederberg,  80 

Prices,  fixed Ross.  185 

Illinois  agreement  regarding Justi,  691 

SaTe  by  mining  company,  anthracite  mining Luther.  653;  Loomis,  661 

Swedes: 

Smelter  workmen,  Denver Wright,  318:  Hill,  377 

Unskilled  laborers  in  Colorado Coates,  246 

Tariff,  protection  on  trust-made  goods,  abolition  deprecated Beaman,  282 

Taxation: 

Anthracite  coal,  methods  of  assessment .  Brooks,  15? 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company Beaman,  265 

Corporations,  on  capitalization,  advocated Sullivan,  363 

Franchises,  advocated Hill,  388 

Illinois  system,  injustice  of - .   _ Dalzell,  1 11 

Net  product  of  mines,  unjust _ Allen.  572, 573 

Opposition  to  fair  assessment,  Idaho Doud.  540, 541 

Precious-metal  mines Grant,  193;  Smith,  224;  Lee.  237;  Bnrbidge.  440 

Change  of  methods,  advocated Smith,  224 

State  board  of  equalization  advocated _ ..,  Beaman, 206, 267 

Taxes  paid  chiefly  by  workingmen Sullivan,  361 

Utah  mines Allen, 572, 573;  Hanauer.612;  Sharp, 640 

Telegraphs: 

Government  ownership,  advocated Hill,  383, 384;  Callis,  035 

Rates,  France _ Hill,384 

Unifonn  ten-cent  rate  practicable Hill,  383 

Tenements.     (See  Company  tenements,) 
Trade  unions.     (See  Labor  organizations. ) 
Trusts.     {See  Combinations;  Smelter  combination.) 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America: 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  relation  to Mitchell.  32 

Anthracite  strike  of  1  i!00,  relation  to Mitchell,  700 

Arbitration,  attitude  toward Davis,  131 

By  joint  committees Stephenson,  23;  Mitchell.  31, 35 

System,  and  its  working  described Pearce,  96 
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United  Mine  Workers  of  America — Ck}ntintied.  Page. 

AjBsessmeDt  for  expenses _ Pearce,  90 

Beneficial  eflEects  of - McKay,  58, 69;  Lucas,  673, 674 

Benefit  fands,  local  only Pearce,90 

Boycotts,  coal  mined  by  nonunion  labor Stephenson,  22 

Business  methods,  publicity McKay,  59 

Child  labor,  age  limit  advocated  by _  MitcheU,  81 

Colored  labor,  attitude  toward _ Mitchell ,  58;  Pierce,  101 

Company  stores,  opposed  by Stephenson,  35;  Mulllns,  168, 171 

Cooperation  favored  by Mitchell,  50 

Employers,  relation  with.  Mitchell,  88, 35;  Schluederberg,  74;  Pearce,  103, 104 

Executive  board,  organization  and  powers McKay,  58 

Funds  and  assessments Stephenson,  18;  Mitchell,  81 

History  of  organization Davis,  124 

Jurisdiction  of,  Illinois  agreement  regarding Justi,  691, 693 

Membership    Mitchell.  31, 32, 49, 53;  Mullins,166 

Number  of  members,  history  of  growth  Stephenson,  19; 

Pearce,  89, 90;  Mitchell,  699 

National  executive  board,  composition  and  powers   Stephenson,  18 

Nonunion  labor,  attempt  to  organize _ McKay,  59 

Attitude  toward 1 ..  Mitchell,  32; 

McKay,  59;  Pearce,  91;  Davis,  125;  Mullin8,172 

Cooperation  in  strikes McKay,  59, 65;  Pearce,  90, 91 

Pit  committee,  powers  of,  Illinois Justi,  692 

Purposes. Mitchell, 81 

Sanitation  and  safety  laws  proposed _._ Mitchell,  81 

Strength  not  sufficient  to  control  competitive  districts. .  Schluederberg,  74, 76 

Strikes,  methods  of .  Stephenson,  2x,  22 

Union  labor,  employment  of,  attitude  toward Justi,  688 

Wages- 
Biweekly  payments  advocated  by Stephenson,  25 

Cash  payments  advocated  by Mitchell,  81 

Equalization  between  different  districts  sought  by . . . . Stephenson,  29 

Weekly  payments  advocated  by Mitchell,  81, 41 

West  Virginia  employers,  attitude  of Robinson,  14;  Stephenson,  20 

TTnakilled  labor: 

Character  of,  discussed Smith,  223 

Employment  of,  fault  of  operators ^ Pearce,  94 

Foreign  labor,  anthracite  mines Brooks,  161 

Little  employed Mitchell,84;  McKay, 68 

National  ity  of,  Colorado Coates,  246 

Organization  slightly  developed Smith,  213 

Proportion  of Mitchell,  41 

Wages,  effect  on Dalzell,12d;  Sullivan,  355 

Wages  (see  also  Payvient  oftcages;  Salaries;  Sliding  scale): 

Agreement  sy8tem,effect  of Justi. 684 

Anthracite  mines Brooks,  155, 158;  Luther,  646, 647, 652, 653; 

Veith.656,657;  Loomis,661,663,664;  Marcy;  667, 668, 672; 

Average,  per  month,  Colorado Clark,  336 

Causes  determining Beaman,  264 

Child  labor,  effects  on  adult  labor Mitchell,  46 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  no  complaints Beaman,  270, 271 

Colored  labor,  importation  of,  tends  to  reduce Coates,  249 

Relative  rates  of ..  Mitchell,  52 

Company  stores  tend  to  reduce Coates,  251. 252 

Competing  districts,  effects  of Mitchell,  87 

Consolidation  of  mines,  effect  on Beaman,  268;  Hanauer,  615 

Cost  of  living,  increased,  justifies  higher  wages Newhouse,  302; 

Wright,  310, 819, 820 

Decrease  of     Clark,  332,383;  Sullivan,  353, 362; 

Hill,  380;  Allen,  508, 569;  Terhune,  590;  Thomas,  623;  Callis,  630, 637 

Demand  for  coal,  influence  on McKay,  62, 63 

Differences  in  different  places _ Stephenson,  29;  Coates,  252; 

Allen.  570, 576, 577;  Chambers,  586, 587;  Terhune,  604;  Sharp,  638 
Docking.     (See  Docking  for  unclean  coaL) 

Drivers  and  outside  men Thomas,  627, 628 

Eastern,  small  influence  on  Western  wages Callis,  635 

Employers,  policy  in  fixing Grant,  197, 206, 207 

First  lien  on  property  worked  on Sullivan,  356 

772a 47 
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Waffes— Continued.  Pag*. 

Fixing,  methods  of— 

Colorado  mines Smith,  216, 223;  Lee.  232:  Beaman,261 

Contracts,  individual,  onesidedness  of Davis,  125 

Employees  not  consulted  by  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  _  Beaman .  270 

Employers,  dictation  by,  coal  mines  _ . .   _ '. .  _ Mitchell.  33 

Reduction  where  less  than  fixed  amount  of  coal  hoisted _.  Jam?8, 146 

West  Virginia  mines - Stephenson,  24 

Garnishment  of Beaman.  277 

Hours  of  labor,  effect  of  reduction Dalzell  .110;  Lee,  242 

Idaho  mines. Sovereign,  410 

Immigration,  effect  of ,  on Clark. 33), 336 

Increase  of,  general  tendency  to... _ Wright,  314 

With  skill  and  education Wright,  314, 315 

Industritil  combination  tends  to  lower _     Hill,  374 

Just  standard  of Clark,  330 

Labor  organizations — 

Equalization  betwt^en  workers,  tendency  of,  toward Mitchell,  34 

Higher  wages  in  Colorado  than  in  Utah,  not  due  to Chambers,  586 

Influence  on Stephenson,  27; 

Mitchell,  46;  McKav,69;  James,  148;  Brooks,  100;  Grant,  201; 
Clark,  326;   Sullivan,  347,  353;   Callis,  635;    Lucas,  073,  674 

Necessity  for  maintenance  of__ _ _ ..-  Hill, 373 

Voluntary  reduction  on  account  of  competing  districts. . .  Stephenson,  21 
Living  wage — 

Discussed  .._ Smith, 217 

Sijgnificance  and  desirability __.  Mitchell, 41. 42 

Effect  on  cost  of  production Mitchell,  42;  Hill,  377 

Loss  of,  by  failure  of  employer .-  Sullivan,  352, 356, 360 

Low  grade  ore  makes  low Hanauer,  608 

Machinery,  effect  on Mitchell,  54, 55;  Ross,  186, 189 

Measurement  of  coal — 

Anthracite  mines James,  146;  Brooks,  155 

Heaping  of  cars _ _ *_ _ . .  James,  151 ;  Brooks,  162 

Ine  lualities  due  to James,  146, 151 

West  Virginia,  measuring  instead  of  weighing  coal Schlnederberg,  75 

Metal  mines — 

Day  an  1  piece _  Allen,  570 

Decrease  of _ __  Hill, 380;  Allen. 568, 569 

Determine  wages  in  coal  mines  _ __ _  Sharp,  638 

Differences,  according  to  efficiency  and  diflSculty Chambers,  584 

In  different  places Allen,  570 

Effect  on  other  labor___ _ _.-  Smith, 218 

Less  than  20  years  ago  in  Utah . .  _ Terhune,  590 

Uniform  scale _ . .  Chambers,  584 

Overtime,  rates  for .  Brooks,  158;  Lee,  232 

Per  ton  of  coal,  screened  and  unscreened .  _ _ .  Thomas,  624 

Petroleum  industry,  no  recent  changes  in  Colorado Johnston.  340, 346 

Poverty  of  anthracite  miners James,  151 

Prior  to  strike  of  1897 Stephenson,  21 

Purchasing  power  of,  discussed Sullivan,  362 

Bates _ Schlnederberg,  79, 80 

Anthracite  coal James,  143, 144 ;  Brooks,  155, 158 

Effect  of  freight  rates Brooks,  155, 163 

Variation  in  productive  capacity  of  miners Brooks,  154 

Average,  anthracite  mines ' James,  144 

Of  all  coal  miners,  discussed Mitchell,  57 

Colorado  mines Smith.  216, 219, 223;  Coates,246,252;  Beaman,  2S5, 293 

History  of  recent  changes ..-  Grant,  206, 207 

Comparison  with  earlier  periods Mitchell,  45; 

McKay,  69:  Schlnederberg,  81 ;  Mullins,168;  Smith,  219 

Competition  of  producers, effect  on _.. Dalzell,  122 

Determined  by  conditions  of  mining Dalzell,  115 

Earnings  per  day Thomas,  626;  Sharp,  639 

Economy  of  high  wages Dalzell,  121 

Expense  of  miners  for  materials,  repairs,  etc Schlnederberg,  80 

Fluctuations  since  1865  and  causes Davis,  134 

Idaho ^...  Hanauer, 607 
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Wages— Continued.  Page- 

Kates — Continued. 
Illinois — 

Adjustment  to  different  districts Dalzell,  118 

Comparison  with  10  years  ago Dalzell,  122;  Lucas,  677 

For  run  of  mine  coal Dalzell,  105 

1901 .  Justi,  689, 690 

Increase  during  past  50  years Ross,  185 

Inequalities,  in  aifferent  classes,  anthracite  mines James,  146, 148 

In  different  States,  coal Stephenson,  26 

Kansas  coal  miners .._ !&aman,293 

Ohio,  average Mullins,  167 

Power  of  single  operator  to  demoralize McKay,  61 ,  73 

Precious-metal  mines,  Colorado.: Smith, 216, 223;  Lee,229,283 

Reduction- 
Cause  of  strike  of  1897 _ Schluederberg,  79 

Compared  with  twenty  years  ago,  coal  mines,  West  Virginia. 

Stephenson,  26, 27 

Consumption  of  coal  not  increased  by McKay,  63 

Recent Robinson,  8, 10;  McKay,  61 ;  James,  147 

Voluntary,  because  of  competition. McKay,  61 ;  Pearce,  95 

Relative Pearce,  99;  Dalzell,  106, 107 

Smelters Grant,  206-210;  Newhouse,  296, 301, 302 

Steel  works,  Colorado Beaman,  293 

Uniform Mitchell, 45;  MuUins,  174, 177 

Difficulty  of  eetiiblishing , Pearce,  95 

Tendency  toward,  on  account  of  competition,  coalmines.  McKay,  65, 69 
Union  rates,  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal  Company, 

refusal  to  maintain McKay,  60, 61 

Utah .  Allen,577;  Hanauer,607,608;  Terhune,604 

West  Virginia  coal  mines Stephenson,  24;  Schluederberg,  75 

Reduction  only  through  necessity Robinson, 7,8 

Per  cent  of,  in  15  years Sharp,  643 

Silver,  depression  by  demonetization  of Terhune.  604 

SmOitermen Wright,  307-310, 318-321 ;  Hill,  370, 371;  Terhune,  591 

Differences  In  different  regions,  Colorado..  Wright,  319, 321 ;  Hill,  378. 379 

Practically  no  change  in  20  years,  Colorado Hill,  370 

Smelter  trust,  possible  injurious  effects  of Chambers,  583 

Strikes  tend  to  increase Coates,  247 

Variableness  in  Colorado Beaman,  261 . 1?62, 264 

Weighing  of  coal,  uniform  payment  by  weight  desirable Mullins,  175 

"War,  increased  employment  on  aocount  of Terhune,  COO 

Water,  free  supply  in  mining  towns,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  . . 

Beaman,  278 
Weighing  of  coal  (see  also  Docking  for  unclean  coal): 

System  described Beaman,  383 

Check  weighmen— 

Advantage  to  employer Dalzell,  1 15 

Employment  common,  West  Virginia Robinson,  13 

Laws - Coates,  259;  Hammond,  619 

Opx>osition  of  employers. . .  Stephenson,  29;  McKay,  72;  Schluederbei  g,  88 

Payment  to Clark,  336 

Screens,  duty  to  see  to  repairs Mullins,  176 

Working  of  system Schluederberg,  88;  Mullins,  174, 175 

Compulsory,  approved,  Utah Callis,  632 

DifiBculties  and  frauds McKay,  64, 72, 73 

Measurement,  instead  of  weighing,  deprecated McKay,  72 

Payment  for  lump  coal  only,  advocated Beaman,  283-285, 292, 293 

Opposed Clark,  330-332 

Slack,  estimated  amount  deducted Sharp,  641 

Test  desired  by  miners Sharp,  641 

Wyoming  and  Illinois,  laws  referred  to Beaman,  285 

Welshmen,  miners,  Utah Allen,  572;  Thomas,  626 

Smelter  workers, Salt  Lake  City Terhune,595 

West  Virginia: 

Agreement  system,  attempt  to  extend,  to Justi,  685;  Mitchell,  699 
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West  Virginia— Oontinned.  Page 

Competition  of  coal  from  _.. Jn8ti,685 

General  conditions  of  capital  and  labor,  coal  mining Robinson,  5-18; 

Stephenson,  20-29 
Western  Federation  of  Miners: 

Aflaiiations Clark,822 

Character  of Beaman,274;  Clark, 322, 823;  Allen, 577 

Benefit  funds Sullivan,  847 

£ight-hoar  day,  struggle  for .  Sullivan,  354 

Objects  and  membership Clark.  822, 828 

Organization,  nature  of Sullivan,  847 

Whisky  trust,  effect  of,  beneficial Newhouse,  804 

Whiting,  Ind. ,  low  freight  rates  on  petroleum  from Johnston,  348, 344 

Women,  hours  of  labor ,  Illinois  act  unconstitutional Boss,  186 

Wyoming: 

Coal  mining  conditions  better  than  in  Utah Callis,688 

Wages Sharp,  038 
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Arbitration: 

Befnsal  by  Banker  Hill  Company..  Sovereign,  408;  Bnrbidge,  456;  Yonng,583 

Desirablein  mine  controversies Finch, 496 

Armed  men: 

Employment  by  mine  operators Sovereign,  408 

Arms: 

Importation  of McDonald,  485 

Arrests  (see  also  Sheriff): 
Complaints  concerning — 

Number  aiTested Sovereign.  395;  Sinclair,  545 

Wholesale  arrests  referred  to Barnard,  418;  Matchette,  488 

Instances  of  unwarranted '.  Barnard,  415, 416; 

GiUen,421,428;  Miller,  428;  Mnrphy,482;  Gann,486; 
Stevenson,  509,  513-518;  Gill,  519,  520;  Creedon,  525 

Engineer  of  train Hntton,565 

Justice  of  peace,  reasons  for Stevenson,  509;  Sinclair,  548, 549 

Affidavits  of  various  arrested  miners Stevenson,  514-518 

Pump  men  and  machinists,  soon  discharged - .  Gill,  519, 520 

Stevenson,  John  C. ,  discussed Stevenson,  508, 509;  Sinclair,  548, 549 

Trial  not  given  or  charges  made Matcbette,  435 

Discharge- 
Promised  for  identifying  criminals Hutton,  565 

Not  offered  in  return  for  testimony France,  471 ,  472;  Sinclair,  558 

Men  not  advised  to  leave  State Sinclair,  556 

Men  held  mostly  under  indictment Sinclair,  558 

Justification- 
Necessity  of  large  number Sinclair,  563, 564;  Finch,  499 

Innocent  men  necessarily  held  temporarily Sinclair,  545 

Some  evidence  against  nearly  all  men  arrested Sinclair,  568 

Discharge  as  soon  as  Innocence  shown Sinclair,  552, 658 

Manner  of  making — 

Families  suffering  from  arrest  of  men Matchette,  435 

Searching  of  houses Matchette,  484 

No  undue  severity  in  methods Sinclair,  555 

Wet  clothing  of  miners Gill,521;  Sinclair,555 

Officers  by  whom  made Barnard,  413;  Gillen,427; 

Murphy,  432;  Matchette,  486;  France.  475;  Stevenson,  512:  Gill,  522 

Opportunity  for  guilty  to  escape .-.  - Miller, 480 

Military  officers,  share  in  making Barnard,  413, 418:  Gillen,  427; 

Murphy,  432:  Matchette,  486;  France,  475;  Stevenson,  512;  Gill,  522 

Political  purpose  in  many  cases Matchette,  429;  Young,  537 

Denied Sinclair,  557 

Bull  pen  (see  also  Prisoners) : 

Description  of France,  478 

Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  Company  (see  sJso  Riot;  Strike; 
Wage^) : 

Capitalization,  dividends,  etc Burbidge,  438, 489 

Ownership  of Sinclair,  560 

Standard  Oil  Company,  relation  to..  Sovereign,  406;  Burbidge.  438;  Finch,  500 

Denied _._.  Gill. 524;  Sinclair, 560 

Methods  and  cost  of  operation Burbidge,  439, 456;  McDonald,  482 

Ores,  character  of Burbidge,  439 

Cost  of  working,  discussed Matchette,  485 

Taxation,  oppqsition  to  fair  assessment  of  property  for Doud,  540 
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Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  Company — Continued.  Pagre. 

Relation  to  employees— 

Number  of  men  employed Bur  bidge,  440, 455 

Employees  generally  satisfied _ Burbidge,  455 

Company  stores,  compulsion  to  deal  at Creedon,  525 

Company  stores  and  boarding  bouses,  referred  to  .  Matchette,  436; 

Burbidge,  460 

Military  guard,  organization  of _ Young,  531 

Ownership  of  houses  by  miners,  encouraged Burbidge,  4^,  460 

Hospital  fees  and  selection  of  doctor Matchette,  435; 

Burbidge,  460;  France,  462 

Property,  previous  attempts  to  destroy Burbidge.  445, 447 

Strike  against,  1894 _..  Burbidge, 447 

Company  stores: 

Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine. .  Matchette,  436;  Burbidge,  460;  Creedon,  525 
Compulsion  to  labor: 

Instances  of,  1892 Sovereign,  394, 396 

Condition  of  mining  industry: 

Idaho Burbidge,  455;  Sinclair,  543, 544 

Conners,  Dan: 

Driving  out  of  district,  described Sovereign,  403, 404, 407; 

MacDonald.480;  Finch,  492 

Action  not  due  to  union Sovereign,  403, 404, 407 ;  Finch,  497 

Corcoran,  Paul: 

Trial  and  conviction  of France,  471, 472;  Sinclair,  554 

Alleged  intimidation  of  witnesses France,  471 ,  472:  Sinclair,  553 

Evidence  on  trial France,  471 ;  Sinclair,  554 

Coroner's  inquest: 

Text  of  findings  .._ France, 464-470 

Jury,  character  of France,  471,478 

Testimony,  character  of France,  478 

France,  Dr.,  relation  to  Bunker  Hill  Company . . .  Sovereign, 391;  France, 462 
County  commissioners: 

Impeachment  and  removal Sovereign,  394 ;  France,  470 

Judgment  of  court  ousting Ervin,  501-508 

Charges  against Sovereign,  401 ;  Barnard,  416;  Ervin,  501, 502 

Bonds,  insufficient,  approval  of Ervin,  504, 505 

Commissions  on  licenses,  illegal  pajrment  of Ervin,  505 

Liquor  licenses,  illegal  issue  of , Ervin,  506 

Sheriff ,  payment  of  illegal  fees  to Ervin,  506 

Riot,  neglect  of  duty  in  not  preventing Ervin,  507; 

France,  469;  Finch,  499 

Arrests,  failure  to  make Sinclair.  544, 552, 562 

Justification  of  removal,  discussed Barnard,  414 

Political  reasons  for  removing Sovereign,  405, 406; 

Barnard,  417;  Matchette,  437;  Young,  532, 537;  Doud,541 

Denied , France,  476;  Sinclair,  557 

Imprisonment  of Sovereign,  394, 400;  Barnard,  416 

Ill-treatment  during  imprisonment Young,  535 

Deputy  sheriff: 

Imprisonment  not  justified _ Sovereign,  400 

Dynamite: 

Manner  of  securing,  for  destruction  of  mill Sovereign.  395; 

Burbidge,  449, 454;  MacDonald,48i,482 
Foreign  bom: 

Employment  of,  after  strike Burbidge,  452;  Mac  Donald,  485 

Prisoners,  nationality  of G-illen,426 

France,  Dr.  Hugh: 

Permits,  issued  by Sovereign,  390 

Relation  to  Bunker  Hill  Company Sovereign ,  39 1 ;  France,  462 

Sheriff,  temporary  action  as Sovereign,  391 

Coroner, action  as ._  France, 464 

Governor  of  Idaho: 

Pledges  regarding  Coeur  d'Alene  difficulties Young,  532 

Delegation  of  power  to  State  auditor  . _ . .  Sinclair,  544 

Political  motives  in  action >.  Sovereign, 405, 406; 

Barnard,  413. 416, 417:  Young,  532, 537 
Denied _ . .  France,  476;  Sinclair,  557 
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GhiardhouBe: 

ni  treatment  of  prisoners  in .,  Young.  585 

Houra  of  labor: 

Duration  of,  Coeur  d*Alene  district MacDcmald,  484 

Hutton,  L.  W.: 

Actions  as  engineer  of  train Hutton,  564-567 

Arrest  and  trial Huttqp,5G5 

Idaho  State  Tribune: 

Biot,  attitude  toward Barbidge.444 

Indictments: 

Number  and  character  of  _ France,  476;  Sinclair,  553 

Justice  of  the  peace.     {See  Steveiison.  J,  C) 
Eneebone,  John: 

Murder  of,  described Bnrbidge,  445-448;  MacDonald,  3S0;  Finch,  491 

Liberty  of  contract  (see  also  Pei^iit  system) : 

Abridged  by  requirement  of  permit Soverei .^n ,  :^90 

Lyons,  Lieutenant: 

Pump  men  comi>elled  to  work  by Sovereign,  302. 396; 

GUI,  520;  aeary,  5.39;  Sinclair,  548 
Martial  law: 

Establishment  of France,  470 

Governor,  established  by  initiative  of Burbidge,  452 

Proclamation  due  to  State  officers _ Gill,  522 

Purpose  of  declaration Sinclair,  556 

Necessity  of France,  476 

To  secure  arrest  of  offenders Finch,  494;  Sinclair,  544 ,  562 

Necessitated  by  state  of  insurrection Sinclair,  544 

Rumors  of  violence  after  declaration Sinclair,  551 

Retention  of  troops  necessary  to  protect  life  and  property Sinclair,  552 

Unnecessary .  Gann,  488;  Gill,  524 

Justification  of,  discussed Sovereign,  394, 398-400; 

Barnard,  414, 415, 418, 419 
Federal  troops,  necessary  from  absence  of  State  troops. .  Sinclair,  551, 562, 563 

Saloons,  closed  by  virtue  of Sinclair,  558 

Unusual  methods  justified  under Sinclair,  558 

JKerriam.  Gen.  H.  C: 

Permit,  requirement  of,  assent  to Sovereipi,  391, 392, 894 

Relation  to  action  of  State  officers Smclair,  545, 555 

JCiners'  unions  (see  also  Permit  system) : 

Agreement  not  to  join,  requirement  unlawful Sovereign,  392 

Arrest  of  members  to  prevent  testimony Sovereign,  405 

Houses  of  members  searched .  Burbidge,  456 

Membership  as.cause  of  arrest Sovereign,  399 

Character  of— 

Criminal,  charge Burbidge,  444-451; 

France,  478;  Finch,  490-493,497:  Sinclair,  547,554 

Discussed  _ _ Barnard,  420 

Denied Sovereign,  397,403-405:  Gillen,  424,425:  Miller,  428,431; 

Matchette,  437;  Gill,  521;  Creedon,  528;  Young,  536;  Hutton,  568 

Imposaibility  of  official  criminal  action Sovereign,  394 

Criminal  acts,  deprecated  by Finch,  493:  Young,  536, 537 

Evidence  denjdng  lawlessness _ Sovereign ,  403-405 

Constitution  requires  good  moral  character  of  members Creedon,  528 

Pledge  of  membership,  character  of Cleary,  529, 530 

Majority  of  members  law  abiding .' Finch,  493, 496, 498 

Leaders,  Federal,  controlled  by Finch,  493, 494, 496, 499 

Control  by  central  committee Finch.  499 

,  Advantageous  where  properly  conducted MacDonald,  484, 485 

'  State  officers  favor  lawful  unions _ Sinclair,  558 

Constitntions,  character  of Sovereign,  389 

Criminal,  purpose  of  State  to  destroy Sinclair.  558 

description  and  membership  of,  existing Sovereign,  389 

Names  and  location France,  465 

Employers— 

IMctation  to Barnard,  419, 420; 

Burbidge,  451 :  MacDonald,  480-483;  Finch,  489-492, 496 
Denied Creedon,  528 
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Qned. 
aed. 

lictswith Finch,  489-49a 

loy  members Sovereign ,  398; 

Burbidge,  441,451,458,454;  France,  466, 472;  Doud,540,54a 

law  abiding Burbidge,  404;  Finch,  495 

Liscussion  with Finch,  495 

mine  officers,  driven  out  by Finch,  491, 492 

7  unions  since  riot MacDonald,  484 

ployers  concerning Burbidge,  451; 

MacDonald,  479-488;  Finch,  490. 492, 493, 496 

Creedon,528 

;t8  concerning Sovereign,  897 

i,  driving  from  country,  etc Burbidge,  444-448; 

MacDonald,  480, 485 

)le  men  only  driven  out  of  country _ Gill,  521 

employment Sinclair,561 

join  union,  attempted Burbidge,  441 ,  442, 447; 

France,  463, 466, 467 

d  by  unions Sovereign,  407 

Sovereign,  403;  Gillen,426:  Burbidge,  457 

for,  charged France,  469, 470, 477, 478;  Sinclair,  562 

Sovereign,  402, 403 

ling  riot,  criminal  actions..  France. 467, 468;  Sinclair, 562 

,  not  criminal Sovereign,  402;  Gillen,  421 

neeting  to  authorize  riot Gill,  522 

ial  action  regarding  support France,  466, 467 

m  of  members MacDonald,  481 

I  take  part  in  riot Finch,  493, 496, 499 

Gann,487 

aged  plan  regarding  riot Gann,488 

izure  Dy  troops Sovereign,  403;  Gillen,  426 

not  show  criminal  plans Burbidge,  457 

)y  many  members Sinclair,  562 

by  members Sovereign ,  403 

Barnard.  419;  Gillen,  423-425;  Gann,488;  Gill,  521-528 

ers,  history  of _ Barnard,  420; 

Burbidge,  444-448;  Finch,  490-493 

1  of  Miners,  attitude  toward  lawlessness Sinclair,  56^ 

?bone;  Riot  of  1899;  Whitney): 

iminals Burbidge.  446;  Finch,  491;  Young.  537 

...  Burbidge, 444-447;  MacDonald, 479-484;  Finch, 489-492 

try Burbidge,  445 

MacDonald,  480;  Finch,  491;  Creedon,  526, 527 

union,  attempted Burbidge,  441, 442, 447; 

France,  463, 466, 467 

to  join  unions MacDonald,  482, 488 

ed  to  discharge Burbidge,  451; 

MacDonald,  479-481 ;  Finch,  490, 492, 493, 496 

'".'. '. ." .'  J  J '.  1 1 " " .' .' .' ." '.  "Burbidge,"  444^48;  MacDonald,  480, 485 

riot 1 Burbidge,  455;  MacDonald,  481, 482 

1  since  riot Sovereign,  397 

so  Miners'  unions): 

if,  not  inconsistent  with  terms  of  proclamation .  France,  477; 

Sinclair,  557 

requirements  for  union  and  nonunion  men Sinclair,  547 

lamation  and  application _ .  Gillen,  427 ; 

Burbidge,  453:  France,  471, 475;  Gill,  524;  Sinclair,  545, 555 

any.  attitude  toward. _ Burbidge,  457 

shed  by _ Matchette,  435 

its  issued  by Sovereign,  397 

breed  by .  _ Sovereign,  896; 

Barnard,  414;  Doud,  539:  Sinclair,  544 
;  Company,  closed  for  failure  to  require Sovereign,  392 


IXI>EX T 

Permit  •ystem-Continned. 
Form  of  permit .  - .      -    -  -  .  ; 
ExaminaSou  of  applicants 
Importation  of  men  to  op€ 

Effects — 

Ininrious -  -  -  — 

Large  numbers  of  me 
Injustice  and  illegalitv 
Justification  of  reqmr^m 

Defended 

Jnstified  l>y  lawless  < 
No  more  restrictive  t 

Civil  law.  illegal  nn^ 

Martial  law,  nnstitie< 

Mine  owners,  attitude  U 

Qenerally  defended 

Miners'  unions,  criuiina 

Membership,  probil 

Permit  Bvstem  like  I 

Proclamation  conceniii] 

Application,  corres 

Purpoae  of  systt-ni 

Criminal  element,  i 

Labor,  no  oppositi' 

Miners'  unions,  int 

No  opposition  ; 

Pooulists,  intended 

Refusal  to  miners  and 

State  officers,  aremmei 

Union  men — 

Number  taken  ou 
Refusal  of  men  t« 

Pump  men  ai 
.  I>ue  to  fear  c 

^lons,  new,  not  pre 
Western  Federation 

^^aths,  and.  canses 
v>uolty  and  ill  treat 
Charged,  instaiv 

^^Z?fS^^  of  cole 
^f^^  general! 

iDAa^e  prisoners    e 

NnTu\»er  ot         -  -  - 
Sict  and  dyingU.- 

^U^^^^^  to 
**®liSJons  con 

t>osire  to^^**^«  T 
^«c>^iptTon 
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» 

Permit  system— Continned.  Pa^re. 

Form  of  permit _ . .  France,  471 

Examination  of  applicants  as  to  character Sinclair,  546 

Importation  of  men  to  operate  mines Finch,  494 

Effects— 

Injnrions Barnard,  414 

Large  numbers  of  men  without  employment  because  of Finch,  494 

Injustice  and  Illegality Sovereign,  396 :  Gill,  531, 52;^.  Gillen,  424, 425 

Justification  of  requirement — 

Defended Finch,  494, 497-500 ;  France,  477 

Justified  by  lawless  character  of  population Sinclair,  546, 561 

No  more  restrictive  than  previous  requirement  of  membership  . . 

Sinclair,  546 

Civil  law,  illegal  under _ _ _  _  Sinclair,  560 

Martial  law,  justified  under Sinclair,  560 

Mine  owners,  attitude  toward  system _ Finch,  494, 498 

Generally'  defended _  _ Sinclair,  560 

Miners' unions,  criminal  character,  proclamation  declaring...  Sovereign, 890 

Membership,  prohibition  of Sovereign,  390, 391 ;  Barnard,  414 

Permit  system  likely  to  destroy Burbidge,  457 

Proclamation  concerning Sovereign,  390 

Application,  correspondence  to,  discussed _  France,  477 ;  Sinclair,  557 

Purpose  of  system Finch,.498 

Criminal  element,  intended  to  drive  out Sinclair,  546 

Labor,  no  opposition  toward _ Sinclair,  556 

Miners'  unions,  intended  to  break  up Hill,  521 

No  opposition  against  lawful MacDonald,  484 ;  Sinclair,  547 

Populists,  intended  to  drive  from  county Gill,  523 

Befusal  to  miners  and  mine  operators Sovereign,  396 

State  officers,  arguments  in  favor  of  requirement Finch,  494, 498 

Union  men- 
Number  taken  out,  permits Sinclair,  547, 548 

Refusal  of  men  to  sign  application Barnard,  414, 415, 419 ; 

Matchette,  434 ;  Miller,  430;  Creedon,  528, 529 

Pump  men  and  engineers ^ Gill.  519, 520 

Due  to  fear  of  unions _ Finch,  494 

Unions,  new,  not  prevented  by MacDonald,  484 

Western  Federation  of  Miners,  attitude  toward Finoh,  500 

Prisoners : 

Deaths,  and  causes France,  474 

Cruelty  and  ill  treatment — 

Charged,  instances Sovereign,  395. 397;  Barnard,  416, 

417;  Gillen,  422, 423, 427;  Miller.  429, 430;  Murphy, 482;  Matchette, 
436:  Gann,  486;  Stevenson.  510;  Creedon,  526,  527;   Hutton,  567 

Affidavits  of  miners  regarding  treatment Stevenson,  514-518 

Abusive  acts  of  colored  soldiers _ Young,  539 

Denied  generally France,  473;  Sinclair,  549-551 

Food  and  water,  deprivation  of,  denied Sinclair,  549 

Box  cars,  reasons  for  retention  in Sinclair,  549, 550 

Insane  prisoners,  escape  and  drowning  of France,  474, 475;  Gann,  487 

Labor,  compulsion  of Gann,  486;  Stevenson,  510;  Creedon,  526 

Sick  men  compelled  to  work Hutton,  566 

Nationality  of GiUen,426 

Number  of Sovereign,  895;  Barnard,  416;  Gillen,  427;  France,  474 

Sick  and  dying- 
Ill  treatment  of Matchette,  434;  Gann,  487 

Compelled  to  work Hutton,  566 

Religious  consolation  refused    Sovereign,  397;  Gann,  487 

Denial France, 473, 474;  Sinclair,559 

Pump  men.  Tiger  and  Poorman  Mine : 

Compelled  to  continue  work  by  soldiers Sovereign,  392, 896; 

Barnard, 418;  Gill,  520;  Cleary,529 

Action  justified Sinclair,  548 

Miners'  unions  prevented  from  working Sinclair,  548 

Desire  to  return  to  work,  discussed Cleary ,  530 

Brestaurant : 

"Closed  to  prevent  assistance  to  miners. _ Gill,  519 

Riot  of  1892: 

I>e8cription France,  461, 462;  MacDonald,  479;  Finch,  490, 491 
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Biotofl899: 

Events  immediately  preceding,  Bxmker  Hill  mine Bnrbidge.  442; 

France,  463, 468, 466;  Young,  533 

Armed  guards,  Bunker  Hill  mine Sovereign,  389 

Early  movements.- MacDonald, 480, 481 

Description  of Sovereign,  393, 395, 398-400, 402:  Barnard.  413; 

Matchett«,  433;  Burbidge,  443, 448-451;  France.  463, 464;  Young,  532-534 
Coroner's  jury  report France,  568. 569 

Billing  of  men  described Burbidge,  443;  France,  463, 464, 468 

Trial  and  conviction  for 1 . . .  France,  471 ;  Sinclair,  554 

Number  of  criminals — 

Estimated  number  in  mob.     Sovereign.  393, 896, 402; 

Barnard,  412:  Murphy.  4:^1;  Matchette,  433;  Burbidge.  443,  451; 
France,  473:  Finch,  499;  Gill.  522;  Sinclair,  547, 554;  Hntton,566 

Number  who  should  be  punished Sinclair,  554 

Definite  in  advance Young^  536 

Purpose  of  raid  known  to  few. .  Barnard,  419:  Gillen,  424;  Finch,  493, 496 

Leaders,  few - _ . .  ^ Gill,  521 

Tiger  and  Poorman  mine,  number  of  men  participating  in Gill,  522 

Indictments,  number  and  character France,  476;  Sinclair,  553 

Train,  seizure  of. Young,538;  Hutton,564.565 

Compelled  to  go  to  Wardner . .  _ Hutton ,  564 

Value  of  property  destroyed Burbidge,  451 

Sheriff: 

Action  previous  to  riot _ Bnrbidge,  452 

Appointment  of  deputies Doud,  541 

No  previous  information  concerning    _ , .  Young,  533. 535, 536 

Action  during  riot Sovereign,  398, 399;  Young,  532-534 

Placed  under  guard Young,  534 

Mob  commanded  to  disband Young,  533 

Masked  men  not  recognized _ .  Young,  536 

Action  after  riot Young,  534, 535 

Arrest  and  imprisonment Yoimg,  534, 535, 538 

Charges  against — 

Summarized Ervin,  501, 502 

Neglect  of  duty  in  not  preventing  riot Ervin .  508 :  Finch,  499 

Complicity  vnth  rioters France,  469 

Arrests- 
Failure  to  make Sinclair,  544 

Possibility  of  making,  after  riot Sinclair.  552, 562 

Justification  of  removal  discussed Barnard,  414 

Defense- 
Impossibility  of  preventing  riot Stevenson,  512;  Young,  532-536 

Duty  i)erformed  as  well  as  possible Young,  586, 537;  Doud,  541 

Impossibility  of  securing  deputies Young,  535 

Arrests,  reason  for  failure  to  make  immediately Young,  535 

Bonds,  suificiency  of Young,  531 

Miners*  unions,  formerly  member  of Young,535 

Political  influences  in  removal Sovereign,  405, 406;  Barnard,  417; 

Matchette,  437;  Young,  532, 537:  Doud,  581 
Denied _ Sinclair,  557 

Politics,  history  in  connection  with Young,  531 ,  588 

Removal  from  office,  judgment  of  court  ousting ^ Ervin,  501, 508 

Described _ Sovereign,  894;  France,  470 

Resignation  demanded Young,534 

Sinclair,  Bartlett : 

Authority  delegated  by  Governor  to Sinclair,  544 

Permit  system — 

Power  regarding Sinclair,  560, 561 

Responsible  for Sinclair,54o 

Attitude  of  miners  toward Sinclair,548 

Smith,  John : 

Reasons  for  killing Burbidge,  443, 451 

Inquests.     (See  Coroner^s  iiiquiry,) 
Standard  Oil  Company : 

Interested  in  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine Sovereign;  406 

Denied - Burbidge, 488;  GUI, 524;  Sinclair,560 

Not  interested  in  Coeur  d'Alene  region Finch,  500 
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State  militia : 

Absence  at  time  of  riot Sinclair,  551, 556 

Eqaipment  of  employeee  of  mines  as  militia Sinclair,  556 

State  officers : 

Labor,  no  opposition  toward Sinclair,  556 

Mine  operators  supported  by . :'. Young,  532 

Stevenson,  John  C. : 

Affidavits  of  miners  before,  concerning  arrests Stevenson,  513, 514 

History  and  causes  of  arrests  of Stevenson,  509, 510;  Sinclair,  548, 549 

Threatened,  to  prevent  issuing  of  warrants Stevenson,  511 

Strike  of  1892 : 

Causes . . . _ Sovereign,  389 

Riot  described _ France.  461. 463;  MacDonald,  479 

Strike  of  1899  (see  also  Riot): 
Causes— 

Company  stores  and  boarding  houses Matchette,  486; 

Burbidge,  460;  Creedon,  525 

Hospital,  contribution  to Matchette,  435;  Burbidge,  460;  France,  462 

Petition  concerning  opening  of  mines,  1895 Burbidge,  441 ;  Dowe,  543 

Employers  at  fault Matchette,  435, 436;  Dowe,  589-543 

Difficulty  only  at  Bunker  Hill  mine Dowe,  540 

Union  men,  discharge  and  discrimination  against Sovereign,  898; 

Matchette,  437;  Burbidge,  441, 451-454; 
France,  462,  466,  472;  Dowe,  540,  542 

Importation  of  nonunion  miners,  1894 Dowe.  542 

Wages- 
Lower  than  at  other  mines Sovereign,  393 ;  Barnard,  420 

Justification  of  lower _ Burbidge,  439, 

440,450,454,456;  France,  465;  Mac  Donald,  482 

History  of  changes  and  negotiations  concerning Burbidge,  441, 

442, 449, 454;  France,  462, 465, 466;  Finch,  490-495;  Dowe,  541-548 

Events  leading  to,  described  and  discussed _ Sovereign,  893; 

Burbidge,  441, 449, 454, 455;  Gillen,  425;  Matchette,  435, 
486;  France,  462, 465, 466;  Dowe,  541-543;  Finch,  490, 495 
Union  men — 

Threats  and  violence Burbidge,  442 ;  France,  462, 463 

Attempt  to  compel  men  to  join Burbidge,  442;  France,  468, 466 

Committee  sent  of  mine  managers Burbidge,  442;  France,  462, 466 

Taxation: 

Mines,  assessment,  opposition  to  fair,  Idaho Dowe,  540, 541 

Tiger  and  Poorman  Mine : 

Permits,  refusal  of  men  to  take  out Gill,  519, 521 

Pumpmen  and  engineers,  relation  to  strike Qill,519 

Compelled  to  work.- Gill, 519, 520;  Cleary,529 

Unions.     ( See  Miners  unions, ) 

United  States  troops  (see  also  Martial  law :  Pfi^oners) — 

Intervention,  justification  of,  discussed Sovereign,  894, 898-400; 

Barnard,  414, 418, 419 

Necessary  fr6m  absence  of  State  troops Sinclair,  551 ,  562 

Excessive  power  exercised  by Sovereign,  398, 899 

Colored  soldiers*  cruelty  of..  Sovereign,  398, 401;  Barnard,  420;  Gillen,  421, 428 

White  officers  and  men,  no  complaint  against Gillen,  425, 426 

Miners  unions,  relation  to Sovereign,  398 

Wages  : 

Bunker  Hill  Mine- 
Lower  than  at  other  mines Sovereign,  398;  Barnard,  420 

Justification  of  lower Burbidge,  489, 440, 450, 454, 456; 

i^'rance,  465;  MacDonald,  482 

Same  at  as  Union  mine  at  Wardner Burbidge,  450 

History  of  changes  and  negotiations  concerning Burbidge,  441, 

442, 449, 454;  France,  462, 465, 466;  Finch,  490-495;  Dowe,  541-548 

Payment,  store  orders,  etc Burbidge,  460 

Union  rates Sovereign,  896 

Union  for  all  under^ound  men  demanded Finch,  495 

Western  Federation  of  Miners: 

Attitude  toward  lawlessness Sinclair,563 

Whitney,  murder  of  McDonald Finch,  492 

Youngy  James  D.     (See  Sheriff,) 

O 


